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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at July 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


XPECTATIONS of a rapid increase in employment in most sections of 
the country in the spring and summer continued to be fulfilled during 
the month of June. Largely as a result of the heavy demand for labour in 
agriculture, construction and transportation, the number of registrations on 
hand at National Employment Service offices fell to 204,600 at July 1, about 
50,000 below the figure for a month earlier. This decline continued at a 
time when there were a large number of students and university graduates 
entering the labour force. The heavy labour requirements of these industries 
account in large part for the decline of over 230,000 in the number of live 
registrations at local employment offices since the peak at the beginning of 
April. 
In many sections of the country, particularly in Ontario and the 
Prairies, shortages of experienced agricultural workers have already 
appeared, and a scarcity of this type of worker is anticipated during the 
western harvest. Plans are already under way for organizing a movement 
of harvest workers through National Employment Service and the pro- 
vincial departments of labour, from the east to the Prairie harvest in August. 
Part of the shortage of labour in agriculture is due to the fact that workers 
have indicated a preference for jobs in insured industries such as construction, 
where wages are higher than in agriculture. Because of the late spring, 
the heavy demand for agricultural workers was delayed this year until 
May, and by that time many workers who had previously been available 
for farm work had found jobs in construction. 


While agriculture, construction and transportation have provided 
the main impetus behind the rapid improvement in the employment situation 
this spring, increases in employment and production in the United States 
which took place at the same time as the seasonal increase in employment 
in Canada, have been particularly important to some industries and areas. 
In June, employment in the United States reached 61,482,000, only slightly 
below the record set in June, 1948. This improved economic situation in 
the United States has been directly reflected in an increase of Canadian 
exports to that country to $175,290,000 during May, some 45 per cent above 
the corresponding figure for 1949. 


This expansion in markets in the United States has helped to 
cushion the whole Canadian economy against the decline in markets overseas. 
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The pulp and paper industry and metal mining, whose chief markets are 
in the United States, have benefited particularly. In Quebec and Ontario, 
increased demand for pulp and paper products has maintained employment 
in the industry at high levels. In both provinces it has been necessary to 
hire more workers for the summer pulpwood cut than originally anticipated. 
Agriculture will probably benefit from good markets in the United States, 
particularly as the American crop is expected to be below that of last 
year. 

It is in the Maritime provinces where employment has increased . 
most as a result of improved markets in the United States. The heavy 
demand for Maritime lumber from the United States has arrested the decline 
in employment and production in the lumber industry which had set in as a 
result of restricted overseas markets, and it is now possible that employ- 
ment in this industry will approximate that of last year. In the Maritimes, 
as in Quebec and Ontaric, summer cutting of pulpwood logs has been much 
greater than anticipated, as pulp and paper companies restore depleted 
inventories. This improvement has helped stimulate retail trade and the 
service industries of the region. 


Although the manufacturing industries of central Canada have 
benefited indirectly from the increase in demand from the United States, 
it is the high levels of consumer income, and the stimulus provided by both 
the construction program and the resource developments such as the oil 
explorations in the western provinces which have been largely responsible 
for the maintenance ot employment in most Canadian manufacturing 
industries close to last year’s level. Some industries such as primary iron 
and steel, automobiles, electrical apparatus, and consumer non-durables 
have maintained their employment above that reached in 1949. 


Some industries, such as machinery, shipbuilding, and those 
manufacturing railway equipment, have decreased their staffs. This is a 
reflection in part of the decline in overseas demand, and in part of the 
shift in investment in Canada from manufacturing into public utilities. 


The slowing down in the rate of expansion, particularly in 
manufacturing, in combination with the shift in export markets from overseas 
to the United States, has created employment problems for particular 
areas and groups of workers which neither the excellent markets in the 
United States nor the heavy labour requirements of agriculture, construction 
and transportation have solved completely. Newfoundland is an example 
of an area which is having difficulty in finding an outlet for one of its main 
products, salt cod. Uncertainties over the sterling markets have delayed 
the Newfoundland fishery by several weeks, and it was only just at the end of 
June that the cod fishery got under way. The skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who have lost their employment in shipbuilding, or machinery 
industries will not be easily absorbed into either agriculture or construction. 
The existence of special employment problems such as these probably means 
that unemployment will remain somewhat higher this summer than last. 


No major strikes have disrupted employment in Canada so far 
this year. On June 21, a new agreement was reached between the United 
Automobile Workers and the General Motors Corporation, covering both 
Oshawa and Windsor plants, to run for the next five years. The agreement, 
which closely follows the pattern set in the American agreement, provides 
for a pension of $55 a month at age 65 after 30 years’ service, progressive 
wage increases of 3 cents an hour over the life of the contract beginning 
this year, reduction in hours of work in progressive stages over the next 
five years from 44 to 40. In addition, there were increased life insurance, 
accident and sickness benefits. 

(Concluded on page 993) 
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| CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1950) 
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from 
Principal Items Date Amount Precious Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Moral ervilian labour force (a)... sas. ees ee Mar. 4 5,108, 000 -- + 2-2(c) 
PSO WW GE OU SC) aah: acces be tay coseee aks pis os o's Mar. 4 4,796, 000 — + 0-4(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Mar. 4 312,000 — +45-7 (c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
ANGE AKO RY CreaOl. oe Pas Se bing ebos Senos June 29 40, 554 —21-9 +69-9 
CIES GMION ies & ote aloes at cies a June 29 62,463 — 22-0 +47-0 
COAGALIO AG ERIC IME. 1 5 he) Netelsicuts St ebee ee ss June 29 48,183 —12-3 +23 -8 
Peal ties UCP ION was eestk acer ek oop thet s+ June 29 28, 295 —27-9 +39-3 
PAGEILG OBION keds tino Lowen sas aoe ec be gas ais June 29 25,058 —11-4 +15-8 
otal HALL PEOIONA se meae cok ee ses ere: June 29 204, 553 —19-6 +38-9 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
HEINER Tie etter ois ok ha a toon OR ate ues, Crees are June 1 146,453 —30-2 +52-8 
Agnountiol beneht-paymetts.....J.0/02>.. ees. May $9 , 586, 658 —15-6 +74-0 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Might leading Industries). ....... +2. c<en6. May 1 123-6 + 0-4 — 0-2 
VEAP Sag 259700 a ere Om A CPR RMR oer April 1,010 +29-5 —32-1(d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................{ June 30, 152 — —76-3(d) 
Now of workers involved.../2....«....0.-...| dune 2,781 -- —54-5(d) 
IN OVaOe (SET COS ig er: ceva. oranees « ee cetteateeee) ose June 27 a +15-0(d) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(cleht leading industriés).2.:.¢25.05.55...-: May 1 $44 99 + 0-2 + 4-2 
wvyerage bourly earnings, (mfg). v2. 05. cee os - May 1 $1.024 + 0-7 + 3-9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... May 1 42-6 — 0-5 + 1-9 
Average weekly earnings (mig.)................ May 1 $43 .62 + 0-2 + 5-8 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)...... June 1 165-4 + 0-9 + 3-1 
‘Real weekly earnings (mfg. average 1946=100)..| May 1 108-7 + 0-2 + 2-8 
Ota a COUP INCOMIC iin. cis fam & 6 + Bhs -dinloleate Ste) 0c Mar. $633, 000, 000 + 1-3 + 4-5 
Industrial Production— , 
‘Total (Average 1935-39=100).. 0. .er. eis April 191-0 0-0 + 3-4 
ME arimtAG ini: . tas oWnteaasieg <2 alia idee) os April 199-2 — 0-5 + 2-6 
IWomeclimalaleinssacesaeelsaocutauvucomss April 184-0 + 0:8 + 2-7 
Ere LOG niet iat vee as, fore naan sats April 2a + 0-6 + 5:3 
Trade— ; 
Ee TREE ho eh ian | ecvas aur So boe iethoaadees April $647, 600, 000 +4-5 — 3-8 
POOR, Fon ek cee re on ene eens ereeene oes May $287,000, 000 +39-7 + 5-2 
es Oh uk.c a Sok. SM eae « May $290, 100, 000 +25-6 +15:8 


ee) ae ee eee a a ee 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 
here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) Some of these “‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 


(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 


(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 
years : : aS . hs 
Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 
statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Meeting in convention in 


Doctor Long Beach, California, on 
MacNamara June 2, the  Interna- 
awarded tional Association of Public 
Citation of Employment Services 
Merit awarded the “Citation of 

Merit” to Doctor Arthur 


MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for outstanding services to “wage-earners 
and society”. The citation, illuminated on 
parchment and bound in full leather, reads 
as follows:— 


Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D. 
Humanitarian, Distinguished Citizen 
and Devoted Public Servant, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 

Crusader for enlarging the opportuni- 
ties of useful work for all and for 
minimizing the hazards of unemploy- 
ment to wage-earners and to society; 

Pioneer in planning and building a 
system of Unemployment Insurance 
and National Employment Offices in 
Canada; 

Whose knowledge, devoted spirit and 
unique abilities, in serving to strengthen 
the forces of democracy, are recognized 
with appreciation by the International 
Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices at its 37th Annual Convention in 
Long Beach, California, June 2, 1950. 


James G. Bryant, President, 
B.C. Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer. 


As Doctor MacNamara was unable to 
attend the convention, the citation was 
presented to him in Ottawa by Mr. Bart 
G. Sullivan, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Services’ Citations Committee. 
The presentation address concluded :— 


“Your achievements in the public ser- 
vice of your country have been remark- 
able and, as a tribute to your outstanding 
accomplishments, your tireless devotion 
to duty, your unrelenting zeal and 
ultimate accomplishments in the 
struggle for improved labour-manage- 
ment relations in war and in peace, 
your successful operation of the 
National Selective Service in the war 
years, as well as organization and 
implementation of unemployment insur- 
ance and the National Employment 
Service embracing agricultural labour 
and the establishment of displaced 
persons in Canadian employment—it is 
our proud privilege to add to your 
already imposing list of well-earned 
honours, the highest award within the 
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power of the International Association 

of Public Employment Services—that of 

the Citation of Merit.” 

Among those who felicitated the Deputy 
Minister of Labour on the honour accorded 
him was Canada’s elder statesman and 
former Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King and the Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, Canada’s present Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. King, writing from Laurier House, 
expressed his pleasure at the recognition 
that had come to Doctor MacNamara for 
the services “rendered the parties to indus- 
try and through them to the country at 
large.” Mr. King also noted the apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the award by 
the press of the country. 


The May issue of Team- 


LMPC work wn Industry, published 
continue by the Industrial Relations 
steady growth Branch of the Federal 

Department of Labour, 


draws attention to the steady and con- 
sistent extension of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee plan. During 
the year commencing in June, 1949, there 
were 72 new committees established. Of 
these, 46 were set up since the end of 
December, 1949. The total number of 
active committees in May, 1950 was 681. 

It is stated that the provinces are rep- 
resented in this total as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, two; Nova Scotia, 33; New 
Brunswick, 21; Quebec, 145; Ontario, 324; 
Manitoba, 56; Saskatchewan, 35; Alberta, 
24; British Columbia, 47. : 

Of the 641 committees that were func- 
tioning at December 31, 1949, 383 were 
in various manufacturing enterprises. The 
larger figures include: 33 in edible food 
products plants; 24 in lumber and _ its 
products; 98 in iron and its products; 22 
in chemicals and allied establishments; 26 
in edible animal and sea products; 23 in 
leather and leather products; 16 in elec- 
trical apparatus; 39 in pulp, paper and 
paper products and 13 in clay, glass and 
stone products. There were 129 in trans- 
portation enterprises, including steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways and air 
transport. 

Trade union affiliations of the bargaining 
agencies in companies in which LMPC’s 
are established as at December 31, 1949 
show that 276 were affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
244 with the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
39 with the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and 82 with various 
other groups. 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 


Deputy Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Minister was among those who 
submits brief appeared recently before 


to Old Age the Joint Committee of 

Security the Senate and the House 

Committee of Commons on Old Age 
Security. 

His brief was designed primarily to pro- 
vide information, for the use of the 
Committee, on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and _ the 
Canadian Government Annuities Act, legis- 
lation which he described as constituting 
“an important part of the Canadian pattern 
of social security.” In supplying estimates 
of the cost of administering a contributory 
system of old age security in conjunction 
with the Unemployment Insurance Act, Dr. 
MacNamara stated: “It would be feasible 

_ to combine Unemployment Insurance 
and Old Age Security by using the same 
technique and machinery for both. Ulti- 
mately universal coverage could be 
attained for both although I do suggest 
that this objective could best be developed 
over a period of years.” 

After reviewing the operation of the 
Canadian Government Annuities Act, Dr. 
MacNamara made a number of “general 
personal comments.” In particular, he 
suggested the possible advantages of com- 
bining, in the over-all plan for old age 
security, a contributory system covering 
the wage and_ salary-earning population, 
and a special Annuities scheme covering 
the self-employed. “In respect to those 
insured under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act,” he stated, “contributions might 
be, as in the case of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, from employers, employees 
and the federal treasury. In the case of 
the sale of Annuities, an equitable 
corresponding situation might be brought 
about by cheapening the cost of limited 
Annuities to the purchaser.” 

In concluding his brief, Dr. MacNamara 
emphasized the need for encouraging “the 
feeling that people able to work should 
work.” 

The Joint Committee on Old Age 
Security concluded its public sittings on 
June 2, after hearing the information and 
proposals put forward by the following 
organizations and individuals: Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; Canadian Con- 
eress of Labour; Canadian Association of 
Social Workers; Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; Canadian Welfare Council; 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion: L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs 
(Catholic Union of Farmers); Dr. G. F. 


Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. J. W. Willard, Director of 
Research, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; Mr. W. M. Anderson, CBE, 
General Manager, The North American 
Life Assurance Co., Toronto; Mr. M. W. 
Sharp, Director, Economic Policy Division, 
Department of Finance; Mr. Maurice 
Lamontagne, Professor of Economics, 
Faculty of Social Sciences, Laval University, 
Quebec; Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto; Dr. Charlotte Whitton, OBE, 
Ottawa; Mr. Leslie A. Mutch, MP, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Col. F. J. G. Garneau, 
Chairman, War Veterans Allowance Board; 
Mr. F. P. Vareoe, KC, Deputy Munister 
of Justice; Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
Old Age Security, expected during the 
current session of Parliament, will be 
reported on in an early issue of the 
Lapour Gazerre. On page 1011 of this issue, 
the briefs presented to the Committee by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 


‘Labour are summarized. 


A threatened strike’ of 


Settlement some 4,300 employees oi 
reached in the Canadian Chrysler Cor- 
Chrysler poration at Windsor was 
dispute averted when the company 


and Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) reached a settle- 
ment on June 5. 

The terms of agreement, according t 
press reports, include a straight six cents 
an hour wage increase, a company-paid 
health and insurance plan, 47 contract 
changes, and two-and-one-haltf times the 
regular hourly rate for work performed on 
recognized holidays. No pension plan is 
provided. It is estimated that the benefits 
represent a package wage gain of around 
11 cents an hour for each worker, appor- 
tioned as follows: six cents in wage 
increases, four cents in health and insur- 
ance security, and about one cent for 
minor economic clauses of the agreement. 
The contract, which will run for two years, 
is re-openable on wages only within one 
year. 

The union earlier had sought a pension 
plan but this was dropped in favour of 
wage increases; there is to be no re-opening 
of talks on pensions for five years. 

Settlement followed just four weeks 
after the handing down of a Conciliation 
Board majority decision, recommending the 
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adoption of a $55 a month company- 
financed pension plan, “similar to the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada” (see p. 1045 of this 
issue), and containing the principles of 
funding and joint administration or, as an 
alternative, a $100 monthly pension, under 
which the company would pay $55, the 
remaining $45 coming under a Canadian 
Government annuity scheme, with company 
and employees contributing equally. 


A five-year agreement 


Canadian between General Motors 

GM-UAW Corporation of Canada and 

announce the United Automobile 

new Wiorke rss “CCIO).7 was 

agreement announced in the press on 
June 21. 


The settlement, according to a joint 
statement by the company and the union, 
covers wages, company-paid pensions, in- 
surance and hours of work at the com- 
pany’s Oshawa and Windsor plants, and is 
patterned on the agreement recently con- 
cluded by General Motors and the UAW 
in the United States. (See note below.) 

The new agreement, which will run 
until June, 1955, includes the following 
provisions :— 

1. Continuation of the cost-of-living 
formula established in the 1948 agreement, 
under which wages are reviewed quarterly 
and adjusted in accordance with the Cana- 
dian cost-of-living index. 

2. An annual improvement factor of 
three cents an hour to be added to wages, 
commencing June of this year. 


3. A funded, non-contributory pension 
plan providing for a pension of $55 a 
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month for workers with 30 years’ service 
at age 65, with proportionately lower 
pensions for workers with less than 30 
years’ service. : 

4. Increased life insurance and _ sickness 
and accident benefits under the company’s 
group insurance plan, at no additional cost 
to the employees. The company will also 
Share the cost of hospitalization and 
surgical coverage for employees, and will 
extend these benefits to members of their 
families. 

5. Hours of work will be reduced from 
44 to 40 in progressive stages over the next 
five years. 

6. Three -weeks’ vacation with pay for 
employees having 15 years’ service or more. 

7. A five-cent increase for non-productive 
workers. 

8. Some adjustment in rates as between 
Oshawa and Windsor. 


According to figures re- 


Industrial leased by the Industrial 
Accidents Accident Prevention Asso- 
and ciations, there were 431,859 
Workmen’s industrial accidents in 
Compensation Canada during 1949, of 
Benefits which 1,024 were fatalities. 


during 1949 During the year, workmen’s 
compensation benefits total- 
ling more than $58,300,000, were awarded 
by the nine Canadian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

The following tabulation shows the 
record of awards and accidents during 1949 


by provinces :— 





Total Total 
benefits Deaths accidents 
$ 4,701,347 .30 110 32,396 
13,128,241 .21 210 69,252 
2,040,811 .62 33 20,109 
1,328,940.91 36 13,298 
3,275,868 .41 44 19,423 
19,028 350.13 311 179,894 
17,422.98 — 246 
12,891,161.75 256 85,040 
1,895,240 .80 24 12201 
$58,307 385.11 1,024 431,859 
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Legislation for the gradual 
establishment of a 40-hour 
week throughout the prov- 
ince is being sought by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, CCL, according to 
a press and radio release. . 


Saskatchewan 
Federation of 
Labour urges 


40-hour week 
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The Federation’s statement, issued 
following a meeting of the executive in 
Moose Jaw on May 6-7, “cites the present 
(May) unemployment situation as a 
further indication of the growing necessity 
for the establishment in Saskatchewan of 
the 40-hour week, through legislation.” 


The implementation of a 40-hour week, it 
says, “will assist in the absorption of 
substantial numbers of unemployed 
workers,” and will “constitute a deterrent 
to depression” by providing some measure 
of stability in employment and _ conse- 
quently in purchasing power. 

“The tendency towards increased mech- 
anization and efficiency in both industry 
and agriculture is an important factor 
in the displacement of the gainfully 
employed,’ the statement reads. “The 
migration of young people from farm areas 
is due, in the main, not to the ‘bright 
lights’ of the cities, but to greatly restricted 
opportunities for entering into farm 
operations.” 

The executive of the Federation pro- 
poses the institution of the 40-hour week, 
with the same earnings, through the 
following progressive steps: During 1951, 
institution of the 40-hour week in all cities 
of the province; during 1952, institution of 
the 40-hour week in all towns having a 
population of 1,000 or more; during 1953, 
application of the 40-hour week to the 
remaining rural centres. 

“The increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity of labour in recent years, and other 
corresponding factors, can bring in a 
40-hour week without noticeable disruption 
or dislocation of industry,” the Federation 
believes. 





A survey of earnings and 
hours for October, 1949, 
published in the United 
Kingdom Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, shows that 
the average weekly earnings 
of British workers have risen 18 per cent 
since April, 1947. 

This rise, according to the Gazette, 
reflects factors other than increases in wage 
rates, “including the rise in output which 
particularly affects the earnings of piece 
workers.” 


Increase in 
earnings in 
British 


industry 


An index of industrial production, cover- 
ing the same period as the earnings index, 
shows a rise of 28 per cent. 

The Gazette states that there has been 
a “slight increase in the proportion of 
workers paid under a system of payment 
by results.” The proportion varies widely 
in different industry groups, as is shown in 
the following table covering almost 63 
million workpeople. 

Average weekly working hours increased 
slightly during the period under review, 
from 45:0 to 45-4. In the great majority 
of industries the average hours worked by 
men in the last pay-week in October, 1949, 
ranged between 44 and 49, those worked 
by youths and boys mostly ranged between 
42 and 46, while those worked by women 
and girls were mostly between 40 and 44. 


Percentage of Time and Piece Workers, Etc., Employed in October, 1949 


Workers paid by 


Industry Group Time Piece 

Mining and quarrying (excluding coal).............e:eeeeeeee sceneries 72 28 
Treatment of non-metalliferous mining products other than coal...... 64 36 
Copimigalvand allied tradesc. cians oss See + # ee meme con ts Bale caters Heke 87 13 
het Mn TEAC ELL 00". -. coccie tac ce Ae cuane wapdie eRe smi eues Gere Gey Sere 45 55 
Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods...........---++++++++5- 49 5 
\CESE ATS op Ee Oe enn Te Ory, RV eo Te ioe ee ee oe ee ay 43 
Metal goods not elsewhere specified.........-.- see ee sere e eee eee 59 4] 
Precision instruments, jewellery, etc. ...........: eee eee eee neers 68 a2 
Se i EME Re, ck Saeko ce ctrl Oa waranty ole aa So leh cantare aye toferck ol 49 
Weather) leather goods and: fur... . 0.2. 202s 2 ese tee ee aes 68 ae 
TAU bs(0a) 9 Cag) oo RY EPO RPI oa CC OR ac or ee 62 38 
Fooumdnnk and’ tobacco....... SMe. SARE eee ins a 88 12 
Manufactures of wood! and» cork. 9 Biew. 2 ils 2 roe ener ee Sess 80 20 
2 cyaVshe okays By shake hal 4 Rae nae mI I esis Ge Neo oa aoa Rao 90 10 
GineromantiachUring IiGUStricd Uy os cramem ton seers oc hance won « 53 47 
Burlding and Contracting... . se os sempre eae + oes son een He aac nirleys alo 4 + 94 6 
Gee cloctricity, And, Wabel 5. a-ujss -mieeweet’ © steep om alocaie ols» 9) eiae a ines 99 1 
Transport and communication (excluding PALAIS) tiga seeeice teases 98 ji 
Nationaliand local. government. Service jie. cers bn cee eed ce ney eee 99 1 
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A report summarizing 
Selected Government Pro- 
grams which Aid the Unem- 
ployed and Low-Income 
Families in the United 
States has been prepared 
for the Senate Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. The 
data, which includes federal, state and 
local programs, was assembled by the sub- 
committee on unemployment and _ low- 
income families. 

(A brief summary of Low-Income 
Families and Economic Stability, an 
earher report prepared by the Senate sub- 
committee on low-income families, appeared 
in the March Lasour Gazerte, p. 307.) 

While there are a number of programs 
such as public assistance and minimum- 
wage. legislation, designed specifically to 
aid low-income families, there are, accord- 
ing to the report, an even larger number 
of programs which, while designed to meet 
a general economic problem, have never- 
theless a direct bearing on the economic 
status of low-income families. Examples 
of these programs are unemployment 
insurance, old age and survivors’ insurance 
and retirement plans. 

The first program with which the report 
deals is social insurance and related pro- 
grams which assist in preventing depen- 
dency when earnings are interrupted or 
cease. 

The Social Security Act established two 
social insurance programs to provide pro- 
tection against wage loss resulting from old 
age or death (federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance) and from unemployment (federal- 
state unemployment insurance). 


U.S. Federal 
State aid to 
low-income 
families and 
unemployed 


Old age and survivors insurance is the 
largest of the various insurance programs. 
During 1948 the total number of persons 


with insured employment was about 
50,000,000. The coverage of the State 
unemployment insurance laws _ closely 


approximates the coverage of the old-age 
insurance programs. 

Only a small fraction of the five million 
government employees is covered by any 
type of unemployment insurance. Of the 
2,000,000 civilian Federal Government 
employees, most enjoy retirement protec- 
tion under the civil service and _ other 
special retirement systems. Almost three- 
fifths (about 2-1 millions) of state and 
local government employees are covered by 
a variety of retirement systems. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, now 
established in all 48 states, provide occu- 
pational injury or death benefits in many 
types of industries. Federal workmen’s 
compensation laws cover Federal Govern- 
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ment employees, private employees in the 
District of Columbia, longshoremen and 
harbour workers. 

A recent amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards from 40 cents to 75 cents an 
hour, will favourably affect about 1-5 
million workers, most of whom are in the 
low-income groups, the report states. 

In addition to the insurance and related 
programs whose benefits are available as 
a right, a number of other programs are 
accessible to low-income groups and the 
unemployed on the basis of need. Through 
grants-in-aid the Federal Government pro- 
vides funds to the States for assistance in 
three cases: the aged, dependent children 
and the blind. Some provision is made in 
all States for general assistance, but in 
many the localities bear the entire financial 
burden. Other federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are vocational rehabilitation, child 
health and welfare and the national school- 
lunch programs. 

The provision of adequate housing for 
a large segment of the low-income popula- 
tion was first encouraged by the US. 
Federal Government with the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949. “In the slum 
clearmg and _ redevelopment program,” 
states the report, “an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity is afforded for a joint attack on the 
evils of slums by local communities, the 
Federal Government, and private enter- 
prise.” 

Primarily designed to make farm owner- 
ship operating, and flood and disaster loans, 
the Farmers Home Administration also 
attempts to aid farmers indirectly in their 
housing needs by providing, through its 
loans, the initial stimulus to better farm 
operations. In 1950, the FHA’s housing 
functions will be expanded to provide 
$25,000,000 as building loans to farmers 
to construct, alter, repair or. replace 
dwellings and other farm buildings. 

Finally the report describes the benefits 
available to veterans. 

Considerable statistical material appears 
in appendix table and charts. 


The new five-year contract 


GM-UAW between General Motors 
agreement Corporation and the United 
acclaimed Automobile Workers (CIO), 


details of which were con- 
cluded on ‘May 23, was hailed as one of 
the most significant ever negotiated, the 
New York Times reports. 

Not re-openable until its expiration in 
May, 1955, the agreement is the longest 
term to have been achieved in the indus- 
try, and assures the company of five years 
of uninterrupted production. It. will have 


“a stabilizing influence not only on our 
business but on the economy of the whole 
country,” the General Motors president is 
quoted as saying. “Removing the fear or 
possibility of a strike for five years is a 
tremendously constructive achievement,” 
for all those immediately concerned and 
for the general public. 


The contract includes provision for a 
company-financed pension plan, annual 
wage increases, welfare benefits, a modified 
union shop, and retention of the cost-of- 
living wage adjustment formula adopted 
two years ago. 


Under the pension plan agreed upon, 
workers retiring at the age of 65 with 25 
years’ service will receive a pension of $100 
a month, including federal social security. 
If Congress approves increases in federal 
benefit the maximum monthly payment will 
bevSlP7505 The contract’ calls-for a> trust 
fund to be set up and joint administration 
of the plan. Although the normal retire- 
ment age is 65, an employee, if he is 
capable and wishes to do so, may continue 
until age 68. At the company’s option, an 
employee with “unusual skill” and good 
health may continue beyond age 68. Dzis- 
ability pensions ranging from $50 to $90 
a month, depending on length of service, 
are provided for employees who become 
totally and permanently disabled after 50 
years of age. 


The contract provides for a guaranteed 
annual wage increase of four cents an hour, 
described by the union as a reward for 
increased productivity, to be added to the 
basic wage rate; also for continuation of 
the cost-of-living “escalator” clause, pro- 
viding for wage adjustments in accordance 
with the Bureau of Labour Statistics price 
index, with no upward limitation but 
limited downward to a point no lower than 
the basic wage rate. 


The new agreement requires the com- 


pany to pay half the cost of medical- 
hospital benefits. Life insurance is in- 
creased by $500, with coverage ranging 


from $2,500 to $5,000. Sickness and acci- 
dent benefits will rise by $14 a week in 
all brackets, and sickness benefits will be 
payable up to $45.50 a week for up to 
twenty-six weeks. Vacation pay in leu of 
days off is provided for as follows: forty 
hours’ vacation pay after one year of ser- 
vice; up to 120 hours’ pay after fifteen 
years of service. ' 

Under the modified union shop clause, 
new employees will be required to join the 
union but will have the option of with- 
drawing after one year. Workers not now 
in the union may remain non-members. 
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The UAW, which had asked for demands 
totalling 31 cents an hour, estimates that 
the immediate benefits gained add up to 
19 cents an hour and that in five years 
they will aggregate 35 cents an hour. Of 
the present 19-cent total gain, the union 
credits 7 cents to the pension plan, 5 cents 
to medical-hospital insurance, 4 cents to 
a flat wage rise, 1:5 cents to improved 
vacation provisions, and the remainder to 
an increase for tool and die workers, other 
skilled workers and apprentices. 


In its first year the new contract is 
expected to increase the company’s pay- 
roll by $144 million, and by the end of 
the five-year period by more than $1 
billion. 

Besides applying to nearly 250,000 
General Motors employees, 30,000 tool and 
die workers will receive the benefits agreed 
on, as well as an additional five cent an 
hour raise. 

Commenting on the agreement, UAW 
international president, Mr. MReuther, 
called it “historic,” and “the most signifi- 
cant development in labour relations since 
the mass production industries were organ- 
ized in 1936-37.” Referring to the applica- 
tion of its terms to other companies, Mr. 
Reuther gave assurance that the union will 
be “reasonable.” The pattern established 
for 1950 negotiations by the union through 
the General Motors agreement will be 
“trimmed to meet the occasion when the 


UAW meets with other companies,” he 
said. “The union is not committed to 
five-year contracts as such, because the 


facts in each case will determine that.” 


Agreement on the terms of 


GM-IUE a new contract was reached 
conclude on May 27 between General 
5-year Motors Corporation and the 
contract International Union of 


Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO). The contract 1s 
reported in the press as “virtually a 
duplicate of the five-year agreement 
between General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO).” 

Covering 30,000 employees, the IUE agree- 
ment provides for $100-plus pensions, higher 
insurance and sickness benefits, guaranteed 
annual pay increases, and the cost-of-living 
tie-up incorporated in the GM-UAW con- 
tract. The one basic difference is_ that 
the IUE did not win an immediate modi- 
fied union shop. Before the union can 
bargain for that condition an election 
under the National Labour Relations 
Board must be held; but a provision is 
inserted which gives to the IUE a modified 
union shop if the vote favours it. 
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Ns The? “vial i'd Uta aoteetne 
Validity of non-Communist afidavit 
Pakoaninee d required of union officers 
ma e'¢ under the Taft-Hartley Act 
ge Pes was upheld by a decision of 

SRG the U.S. Supreme Court 
Court 


delivered May 8. 


The Act provides that the services of 
the National Labour Relations Board are 
not available to a union unless each of 
its officers has filed an affidavit that he is 
not a member of the Communist Party 
and does not believe in the overthrow of 
the Government by force. The constitu- 
tionality of this provision was challenged 
jointly by two unions, the United Steel- 
workers and the American Communica- 
tions Association, on the ground that it 
abridged the freedom of speech, press and 
assembly guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


The Court’s decision, delivered by Chief 
Justice Vinson, was that Congress’ authority 
to protect inter-state commerce gave it 
the power to take necessary steps to 
prevent obstruction through “political 
strikes.” The duty of the Court, it was 
held, was to weigh the public interest 
against the partial abridgement of liberty 
ef a small group. It found this section 
compatible with the Constitution. The 
decision and the dissenting judgment of 
Mr. Justice Black are reported on page 
1072 of this issue. 


The US. Department of 


Changes in Labour was one of several 


organization federal departments affected 
of U.S. by recent moves to reor- 
Department ganize the executive branch 
of Labour of the U.S. Government in 


accordance with the recom- 

mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
Sixteen of the 21 proposals submitted to 
Congress by President Truman came into 
effect on May 24. Three of these related 
to the Department of Labour. Under their 
provisions, the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation and the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board were  trans- 
ferred from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Labour; the Secre- 
tary of Labour was authorized to co- 
ordinate the administration of all legislation 
regulating wages and hours of work on 
contracts to which the Government is a 
direct or indirect party; and finally, 
authority and responsibility within the 
Department was centralized in the hands 
of the Secretary of Labour. Formerly, 
authority over three of the Department’s 
bureaus (Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
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Wages and Hours Division, and Women’s 
Bureau) was vested mainly in the units 
themselves. 


Some twenty papers were 


Industrial presented by leading 
Relations academic authorities at the 
Research Second Annual Meeting of 
Association the Industrial Relations 


Research Association, which 
took place in New York City at the end 
of December. 


Following the Presidential Address, 
entitled “The Social Control of Indus- 
trial Relations,’ by Professor Sumner H. 
Slchter of Harvard University, a number 
of aspects of the following general subjects 
were dealt with: Labour and the Public 


Interest, Capitalism and Free Labour 
Markets, Crucial Issues in the Pension 
Problem, Economic Power Blocs and 


American Capitalism, and Measurement of 
Employee Attitudes. A small number of 
miscellaneous papers were also presented. 
The proceedings of the meeting have 
been recently published in a 300-page 
volume. 


Following a meeting of the 
National Executive Council 
of the American Federation 
of Labour in May, President 
William Green announced 
that the AFL would fight for higher wages 
and pegged consumer prices during the 
next year as a means of increasing pur- 
chasing power and warding off unem- 
ployment. 


Speaking before a press conference in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Green is quoted in the 
New York Times as claiming that “the 
high earnings of corporations show that 
they can increase wages without increasing 
costs by giving up some of their profits. 
If purchasing power is reduced, while pro- 
ducing power remains normal,” he said, 
“we'll have a surplus which will lead to 
unemployment.” 


Higher wages 
on program 


of AFL 


“the 


Contrariwise, purchasing power 
which will result from a high level of 
wages,’ Mr. Green maintained, “will 


broaden the market for all types of goods 
and services, as well as stimulating in- 
creased efficiency in business.” 


The United States Labour 


Limitations Department has published 
on hours an analysis summarizing the 
of work various state, territorial and 
in U.S.A. federal laws regulating hours 


of work. The information 


is set forth in tabular form. 


A report recently presented 


Industrial to the British Parliament 
Relations by the Secretary of State 
in Germany for Foreign Affairs gives an 
1945-49 account of the post-war 


growth of employers’ and 
workers’ associations in the British Zone 
of Germany between 1945 and 1949. The 
report states that the British authorities, 
in encouraging the development of German 
trade unions, have tried to foster a sense 
of personal responsibility that would offset 
the former authoritarian principles and 
practices, and build a free self-governing 
organization through which the voice of 
the German worker might be heard. 


By the end of 1949, the total number of 
trade unionists in the British Zone was 
over 3 million. The majority of these 
are members of a united trade union 
organization (the DAG) but there are also 
small independent workers’ organizations. 
There were about 14 million union members 
in the US. Zone and about 400,000 in the 
French Zone. 

Attempts were made to attain an inter- 
zonal unity by bringing the workers’ 
organizations in the three Western Zones 
together. A Bi-zonal Trade Union Council 
for the British and U.S. Zones was set up 
in 1947 and later included French repre- 
sentation. In October, 1949, delegates 
from the three zones, meeting in Munich, 
formed a trade union federation (the 
DGB) for the entire area of the German 
Federal Republic. The British authori- 
ties have also fostered the growth of 
works councils and collective bargaining 
machinery. Although the British had 


urged that such machinery should be 
entirely voluntary in growth and regula- 
tion as it is in England, it became evident 
that the German workers and employers 
were more inclined to look to State legis- 
lation for regulation. 

The Report concludes as follows: 

If the German people are not once 
more to become disillusioned with 
democracy they must have adequate 
means of self-expression, and a sense 
of common purpose, in the economic 
field. With the establishment of a 
German Government and the entry into 
operation of the Occupation Statute, the 
role of the Occupation authorities has 
changed and the responsibility for find- 
ing a solution to the problems of 
industrial relationships rests with the 
Germans themselves. On the success of 
their efforts probably depends, in no 
small degree, the future of democratic 
government in Germany. 


A recent despatch from the 


Trade Union Canadian Embassy at The 


membership Hague gave the following 
in the statistics on trade union 
Netherlands membership in the Nether- 
lands :— 
san: i.) aware st, 
Trade Union Group 1949 1950 

INV Vo Coocialist) 2. 1. % 365,400 381,600 
KAB (Catholic) = isa. 268,900 296,100 
CNV (Christian) 147,500 155,200 
EVC (Communist) 163,400 163,300 
Others (estimated)... 30,000 30,000 
BING bene aces eis eee 975,200 1,026,200 





(Continued from page 984) 


IN BRIEF... 


The 1950 capital expenditure of business and government will 
probably be about $3,700 million—$105 million higher than the estimate 


announced earlier this year. . 


. The cost of living index advanced to a new 


high of 165-4 at June l, as compared with 164-0 at May 1, and 160: 3aat 


June 1, 1949. 
prices 


The latest increase was due almost entirely to higher meat 
_ Average wages paid to male farm help at May 15 this year 


were lower by the day, both with and without board, for all Canada than 


a year earlier. 


With board provided, wage rates per day averaged $3.84 


for all Canada (excluding Newfoundland) for the middle of May, as com- 
pared with $4.04 in May last year and $3.93 in 1948. 
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UNITED NATIONS ECONOMISTS 
REPORT ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council received in 
December a report on “National and International Measures for 


Full Employment”. 


The result of a study undertaken by five 


leading economists from France, England, Australia and the 
United States, the report has attracted widespread interest, 
redirecting international attention to Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Umted Nations Charter, under which all members are pledged to 
undertake measures for the promotion of “full employment”. 


At the request of the Economic and 
Social Council, a small group* of world- 
renowned economists was appointed last 
fall to prepare a report on national and 
international measures to achieve full 
employment. Their unanimous report was 
completed in time to be presented at the 
meeting in January of the Economic and 
Employment Commission, and, later, at the 
tenth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which took place at Lake Success 
in February. 

In this article, a summary of the report 
itself is followed by an account of the 
general reaction of the two UN agencies 
to which it was presented. The statement 
made by Mr. John Deutsch, Canadian rep- 
resentative to the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, is summarized at some 
length. 


The Report 


The economists agreed that ‘the major 
cause of unemployment in industrialized 
countries is the insufficiency and _ insta- 
bility of effective demand”. In the main, 
their report 1s devoted to this prc! lem of 
demand, although passing recognition is 
given to the fact that unemployment or 
under-employment may also result in 
underdeveloped countries from a lack of 
capital equipment, and in some countvies 
from certain structural features of the 
economy. 


A number of recommendations outlining 
measures to provide a level of effective 
demand sufficient to maintain full employ- 





* The group was composed of the following: J. M. 
Clark, Professor of Economics at Columbia University 
who worked in association with Arthur Smithies, 


Professor of Economics at Harvard University; 
Nicholas Kaldor, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Pierre Uri, Economic and Financial 


Advisor to the Commissariat général du _ Plan, 
Paris; and E. Ronald Walker, Economic Adviser 
to the Australian Department of External Affairs 
(Chairman). 
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ment are set forth in the last section of 
the report. According to the economists, 
these recommendations, while involving a 
considerable amount of government action, 
are “fully consistent” with the institutions 
of free enterprise economies. 


A Consideration of the Problem 


Full employment can be provided, states 
the report, only when there is a sufficient 
level of effective demand. Liability to 


unemployment varies between countries 
and is greatest in industrially advanced 
economies, where consumption consists 


largely of durable consumer goods, pur- 
chases of which can be postponed. 


Instability, as well as insufficiency of 
effective demand is of concern. Cyclical 
fluctuations are largely due to instability 
of private investment; and _ production, 
employment, prices and wages are all 
affected. Changes in the distribution of 
real incomes are induced by these fluctua- 
tions, chiefly by movements in the prices 
of primary products. The latter are tradi- 
tionally less sensitive than secondary 
products to changes in effective demand 
with the result that depression is reflected 
in a primary economy not so much by 
unemployment as by a severe reduction of 
real incomes, consequent to rapidly falling 
prices. 

Owing to the pervasive nature of inter- 
national trade, economic fluctuations of 
leading industrial nations have a deter- 
mining influence on fluctuations elsewhere, 
which has given the United States an 
unique position in the world economy, and 
has placed on her the prime responsibility 
for the achievement of the United Nations 
goal. The successful maintenance of pros- 
perity is, nevertheless, the concern of all 
nations, assert the economists, since failure 
to maintain prosperity in one part of the 
world makes it more difficult to attain in 
another. 


Recommendations 


In drafting their report, the experts 
sought measures which would provide a 
comprehensive framework for the main- 
tenance of full employment in democratic 
countries. 

Their recommendations, subject to indi- 
vidual imp!ementation, are grouped accord- 
ing to domestic or international application, 
and are designed to form a single, unified 
plan of action. 


Domestic Measures 


According to the report, it is desirable 
that each government should adopt and 
announce a full employment target which 
will define the meaning of full employment 
in the country concerned. The experts 
define full employment as “a situation in 
which employment cannot be increased by 
an increase in effective demand ... a situa- 
tion in which unemployment does not 
exceed the minimum allowances that must 
be made for the effects of frictional and 
seasonal factors”. 


In industrialized countries, targets should 
be defined in terms of unemployment and 
should represent the smallest percentage ot 
unemployment compatible with seasonal 
movements and structural changes. These 
targets should be expressed as a range, such 
as two to four per cent or three to five 
per cent of the total wage-earners, rather 
than as a precise figure, and will vary with 
the economic circumstances of each coun- 
try. In underdeveloped countries, it may 
be desirable to define the target in terms 
of industrial employment, producing a 
figure which would be subject to annual 
revision in accordance with the growth in 
industrial capacity. 

Due to the large expansion of govern- 
mental activities since the war, their 
co-ordination in the interests of full 
employment will have a correspondingly 


greater influence than formerly would 
have been possible. Accordingly, the 
report recommends _ that governments 


should announce a comprehensive program 
for directing their fiscal and monetary 
policies, investment and production plan- 
ning, and wage and price policies. While 
the main features of the program will 
vary from one country to another, the goal 
ean be achieved in either socialistic or 
private enterprise economies, the principal 
difference being in the relative importance 
placed on direct and indirect measures. 
Fiscal policy undoubtedly will be an 
important vehicle for stabilizing effective 
demand in a free-enterprise economy. 
When effective demand for goods and 


services is deficient, it can be augmented 
by increased government spending or by 
reduced taxation, depending on the social 
needs of the country. The degree to 
which reliance is placed on fiscal policy 
will depend considerably on the extent to 
which public expenditures are accelerable 
and taxation changes feasible adminis- 
tratively. There is evidence, the econom- 
ists believe, that more co-ordination of 
fiscal programs between central and _ local 
governments is highly desirable. 

Control over the rate of private invest- 
ment may be achieved by providing 
special credit facilities or tax inducements 
at times when expansion of investment is 
appropriate. Integration of public and 
private programs of long-term investment 
in basic industries may also be feasible. 
The timing of public projects of an anti- 
cyclical nature is the crucial factor and 
governments must assure that advance 
administrative, legislative and _ technical 
preparations are made so that the “shelf” 
of public projects may be utilized promptly 
when needed. 

The experts propose that it may be found 
expedient to stimulate consumption directly 
by lowered taxes, expended transfer pay- 
ments, etc. This principle may be ramified, 
when desired, to include reduction of profits 
and price control to procure a more equit- 
able distribution of income. 

In undeveloped economies, supplementary 
measures for the support of agricultural 
incomes are necessary, and for this 
purpose, the report states, the most suit- 
able method is the stabilization of 
staple product prices through international 
commodity agreements. National schemes 
could be introduced for the benefit of 
domestic producers, to be used, however, 
only in conjunction with the recommenda- 
tions for the stabilization of international 
trade set out below. 

The report recommended that govern- 
ments adopt and announce an appropriate 
system of compensatory measures designed 
to expand effective demand automatically 
when the general plan has failed to main- 
tain the employment target for three 
months. To be effective, the report says, 
the measures would have to:— 

(a) Be capable of raising effective demand 

promptly and generally; 


(b) Be capable of measurement in their 
effects; 


(c) Be sufficient to reduce unemployment 

to the full-employment range. 

In industrially advanced countries, the 
most appropriate measure would be the 
provisions for alternative tax schedules, the 
lower rate to come into effect in specially 
defined circumstances. For this purpose, 
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contends the report, the personal income 


tax is generally held best, and could be’ 


supplemented by varying the rates of social 
security contributions. Where these prove 
inadequate, periodic payments to both 
employers and employees could be made. 
In countries where the above measures are 
not developed sufficiently, variations in 
sales taxes could be used effectively. 


The economists urge that governments 
should announce the adoption of policies 
designed to maintain a stable price level 
and combat inflationary tendencies. Such 
measures are deemed to be a necessary 
complement to any full employment 
policy, since unforeseen price inflations 
might occur which, if persistent, might 
tempt governments to abandon their full 
employment obligation. Because price in- 
creases do not necessarily indicate a general 
excess of demand, automatic measures 
designed to curb excessive demand have 
no place. Instead, selective measures are 
needed as circumstances dictate, taking the 
form of credit control, direct control over 
inventories, and selective price controls. 


The report also recommends that gov- 
ernments should adopt their legislative 
procedures, their administrative organiza- 
tion and their statistical services to the 
implementation of their full employment 
program. 


International Measures 


The experts propose to create a work- 
able system of international trade for a 
stable and expanding world economy 
through the elimination of the present 
structural disequilibrium in world trade. 


The Report recommends that the 
Economic and Social Council convene a 
meeting of governments to develop a joint 
program designed to establish a new 
equilibrium in world trade by the adjust- 
ment of all necessary domestic and external 
policies. Countries would reveal to one 
another their own particular difficulties and 
how they hoped to solve them, with a view 
to determining policies of mutual benefit 
to all. It is suggested that an Expert 
Advisory Commission be set up to work 
out procedures, indicate problems, and 
report on progress. According to the 
economists, there is reason to believe that 
the desired equilibrium could be obtained 
within three or four years. 

The measure proposed by the experts 
are designed to accelerate the orderly 
economic development of underdeveloped 
areas through the promotion of a stable 
and adequate flow of international invest- 
ment. 
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This is believed to be obtainable only 
throught the medium of an international 
organization, such as the World Bank. 
Lending countries would place at the 
disposal of the Bank such sums as are 
consistent with previously determined, 
long-term investment targets. The Articles 
of the Bank would have to be amended 
to permit it to borrow from governments, 
and to lend generally for developmental 
purposes to central governments. In deter- 
mining its new loan policy, the Bank 
would as a rule lend only when the loan 
will permit the borrowers to discharge their 
obligations as a result of an improved 
balance of payments position. 

To prevent the international propagation 
of fluctuations in effective demand, the 
economists recommend that external dis- 
bursements be maintained in the face of 
internal fluctuations in effective demand. 

The maintenance of the monetary 
reserves of countries‘facing a depletion in 
their reserves consequent to a decline in 
effective demand abroad can be 
achieved most efficiently by an extension 
of the functions of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Report maintains. The 
plan calls for the deposit, by a country 
undergoing a contraction of effective 
demand, of an amount of its own currency 
equal to the increase in its favourable 
trade balance with respect to a certain base 
year. This deposit would be made avail- 
able for purchase by other countries to the 
extent that their import balance with the 
depositor had increased. Currencies of 
purchasing countries would be credited to 
the depositor country for subsequent use as 
needed. 


Separate Concurring Statement 
hy J. M. Clark 


Mr. Clark felt that the Report should 
have noted the problems inherent in the 
wage-price structure, the solution of which 
may be necessary to develop the type of 
economy that spontaneously tends towards 
full employment. The problems noted, for 
example, were the effects of wage levels 
on employment; the relative importance 
of wages and prices in causing economic 
fluctuations; the effect of social security 
financing on the balance of saving and 
investment. He stressed the important 
role of the U.S. today, and placed himself 
on record as favouring the use of imper- 
fectly tested fiscal devices rather than risk 
the evils of inaction. 

The remainder of the group concurred in 
principle with Professor Clark’s statement. 


Reaction to the Report 


The economists’ report, received by the 
Economic and Social Council in December, 
was given lengthy consideration at a meet- 
ing of the Economic and Employment 
Commission in January, and, in February, 
at the tenth session of the Council itself. 

In general, the report was favourably 
received. The members of both the 
Commission and the Council expressed 
appreciation to the authors for their 
“excellent and stimulating report”. It was 
urged unanimously that the document be 
circulated to all countries, so that member 
governments of the United Nations, 
interested specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations could facilitate 
widespread public consideration and dis- 
cussion of the economists’ proposals. In 
addition, members of the Economic and 
Social Council were asked to be prepared, 
at the next session, to express their con- 
sidered views on the recommendations 
contained in the report, “in order to enable 
the Council to formulate such recommenda- 
tions as it may consider appropriate”. 


Although there was general agreement 
with the tenor of the report, and with the 
approach to full employment proposed by 
the economists, a number of doubts were 
raised concerning the practicability of 
implementing the recommendations on an 
international scale. It was claimed that 
they involved an unwarranted dependence 
on automatic “self-stabilizing devices”; that 
too little consideration had been given to 
the full employment problems of countries 
other than those which were highly 
developed or greatly industrialized. 


Members drew attention to the diffi- 
culties involved in a court interpretation 
of the proposed employment targets until 
such time as existing statistical methods 
and services were improved and standard- 
ized. Most members cited economic prob- 
lems peculiar to their own countries, 
setting forth circumstances in which the 
proposed measures appeared to be 
impracticable. 


Statement of Canadian 
Representative 


Mr. John Deutsch, Canadian representa- 
tive to the Economic and Employment 
Commission, presented his views of the 
report as it applied to the Canadian 
economy. The following is the official 
summary of his remarks:— 

Mr. Deutsch thought that the report of 
the experts had the twofold merit of 
drawing attention to the problem of full 
employment by encouraging the respon- 


sible organs to consider concrete solutions, 
and of establishing a link between the 
action to be taken at the national level 
and the various factors which influenced 
the international economic situation. 


The report therefore constituted a step 
forward in the thinking of economists. The 
correlation it established would facilitate 
the analysis of the problem of full employ- 
ment in the future. 

With regard to national measures, how- 
ever, the experts’ recommendations fre- 
quently appeared to over-simplify when 
they came to be applied to specific coun- 
tries. That was certainly so in the case 
of a country like Canada, where the level 
of foreign trade and the development of 
natural resources were dominant economic 
factors. 

The level of employment in Canadian 
industry was greatly affected by the level 
of foreign trade and the extent of the 
development of natural resources. 


The experts’ recommendations concerning 
pre-determined automatic devices would 
thus hardly be adequate by themselves to 
combat difficulties occurring as a result of 
a decline in international economic activity 
or a contraction in development. Canada 
would have to consider other measures; 
measures which were more appropriate to 
the problem of falling export markets and 
prices and for the encouragement of enter- 
prise and development. 

With regard to international measures, 
the experts had made a realistic approach 
to current problems resulting from the 
imbalance in the world economy and 
particularly in balances of payments. That 
was a paramount consideration for Canada, 
which was strongly affected, like many 
other countries, by the dollar shortage. The 
Canadian Government was aiming at a 
policy which would contribute to a solu- 
tion of that problem and was constantly 
endeavouring to maintain its export 
markets. The experts admitted that the 
establishment of expanding international 
trade was necessary in order to ensure the 
successful application of a policy of full 
employment at the national level for many 
countries. However, their specific proposal 
for the establishment of quantitative targets 
for balances of payments and the co-ordina- 
tion of those targets by means of a general 
international conference was neither prac- 
tical nor realistic. The world already 
possessed a number of international insti- 
tutions where those questions could be 
discussed, including the International 
Monetary Fund, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the 
future International Trade Organization. 
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The work should be done through the 
facilities already available rather than that 
new machinery should be set up. Another 
large international conference at which the 
problems of reconciling balance of payment 
targets woul/l be discussed could hardly be 
expected to achieve a solution. 


With regard to the other recommenda- 
tions in the report, he felt that a way 
must indeed be found to restore the flow 
of international investment and to .ensure 
it in the future. Governments and special- 
ized agencies should seek a better method, 
but the proposal for automatic and guar- 
anteed investment avoided the real diffi- 
culties. There should be no _ illusion 
regarding the possibility of obtaining such 
guarantees. It was inconceivable that 
Governments would be willing to under- 
take such rigid and one-sided commitments. 
The cause of the trouble must be dealt 
with; a study should be made of the 
possibility of creating advantageous condi- 
tions for investment in countries which 
were to benefit. To stimulate investments, 
favourable conditions should therefore be 
created, both in the borrowing countries 
and in the lending countries. It was a 
two-sided problem. The Point IV program 
was the beginning of a promising approach 
which should be pursued energetically. 

With regard to the part the experts 
wished to assign to the International 
Monetary Fund, which was to check trade 
restrictions during cyclical recession, once 
again it appeared that they had pointed 
to an important factor but had been less 
than thorough in the “automatic” character 
of their proposal. 

On the other hand, as the experts showed, 
the Fund, which had been established at 
a time when price levels, volume of trade 
and extent of fluctuations were lower than 
those likely to be prevailing in the future, 
probably did not possess adequate funds to 
fulfil the task assigned to it. It would 
seem that the adequacy of the resources of 
the Fund might well be reconsidered. 

The experts envisaged the possibility of 
separating fluctuations arising from cyclical 
changes from those arising from structural 
changes in the economy. Mr. Deutsch did 
not think that that could be done as 
easily as was implied. The International 
Monetary Fund had therefore been given 
certain discretionary powers regarding the 
use of its resources rather than an auto- 
matic mechanism. 

He agreed that the Commission should 
not take a final decision at its current 
session in connection with the report as a 
whole; firstly because most of the members 
had not yet received final instructions from 
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their Governments, which had not had time 
to examine the report; secondly, because 
the report advocated proposals which were 
designed to be universally applicable and it 
was necessary to know the extent to which 
they appeared to be practicable in the 
different economies. 

He proposed therefore that Governments 
should be requested to examine the pro- 
posals and to communicate their views, and 
that no decision should be taken until that 
had been done. 

Mr. Deutsch supported the principle of 
compensatory measures in the event of 
unemployment, as laid down by the 
experts. When a decrease in effective 
demand occurred, the necessary measures 
must be taken to prevent an acceleration 
of that decrease, which would entail con- 
siderable unemployment. But he did not 
agree with the experts concerning the 
application of the principle on the auto- 
matic basis which they had proposed. 

Decrease in effective demand in the 
Canadian economy had its origin abroad. 
The investment rate in Canada depended 
to a large degree on the position of the 
export industries. 

The measures to be taken in the event 
of a decrease in that demand was therefore 
quite different from those to be applied 
when that decrease had internal causes. In 
any event, it was difficult to foresee what 
those measures should be and their auto- 
matic nature might not be suitable to the 
Canadian economy. They could only be 
determined in the light of the circum- 
stances of the moment and with due regard 
for the nature of the export difficulties in 
question. 

The automatic system advocated by the 
experts carried simplification too far. 

Canada had taken important steps in the 
direction of the measures recommended, but 
if the experts meant that countries must be 
ready beforehand to apply a whole series 
of automatic measures, he could not sup- 
port them in that idea which he considered 
too impractical for many countries. More- 
over, the results which the experts hoped 
to obtain by such automatic measures 
appeared much too optimistic. 

The Canadian economy depended to a 
large extent on the measures taken in 
industrialized countries. If, for example, 
the United States took measures to main- 
tain its effective demand, that simplified 
the problem very much for Canada. 

Mr. Deutsch stated that if industrialized 
countries could not maintain their effective 
demand, the economy of agricultural or 
underdeveloped countries would be placed 
in a very difficult position. The applica- 


tion of automatic measures would be no 
remedy for them. Clear emphasis must be 
placed upon the over-riding importance of 
the maintenance of activity in the large 
industrialized countries. 

For a country like Canada there were 
various possible means of combating infla- 
tion. One of the difficulties lay in the 
fact that the central authority had not 
sufficient power to put into effect many 
of the remedies proposed in the experts’ 
report, as certain prerogatives in that 
matter belonged to the provincial govern- 
ments, which might not be able to act in 
concert. That being so, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to pay constant attention to 
the way in which financial policies might 
lead to inflationary tendencies. 

Mr. Deutsch agreed that in order to 
meet the problem of providing sufficient 
international investment, underdeveloped 
countries must receive more loans for 
development purposes than they had in the 
past. As the Chinese representative had 
correctly pointed out, excessive rigidity in 
project loans should be avoided, The rapid 
development of certain countries, including 
Canada, during the past forty years had 
been facilitated through loans made to their 
Governments both for specific projects and 
general development purposes. On the 
other hand, by facilitating Government 
borrowing, as suggested in the experts’ 
report, Governments might be encouraged 
to use loans to finance budget deficits 


which they should have overcome by proper 
fiscal policies. Moreover, in the 1920’s 
large funds had been lent to Governments 
for general development purposes, a large 
part of which had remained unproductive 
and been wasted both from the creditor's 
and the borrower’s point of view. Conse- 
quently, while more general purpose lend- 
ing was necessary, the Bank must first 
make sure of the general soundness of each 
loan before granting 1t. 

In view of those considerations Mr. 
Deutsch was opposed to the automatic 
lending operations proposed by the group 
of experts. It would be impractical, even 
impossible, for lending countries to under- 
take rigid guarantees, however useful that 
might be to promote greater stability in 
international investments. Nevertheless, it 
was necessary for the International Bank 
as well as for the lending and borrowing 
countries to realize that capital must be 
made available to underdeveloped countries 
for general development purposes on a 
much larger scale than in the past, if an 
adequate system of international trade was 
to be achieved. 


(A report entitled “Action Against 
Unemployment” has been prepared and 
published recently by the International 


Labour Office, for consideration at the 
Thirty-third Session of the International 
Labour Conference. Its contents will be 
synopsized in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOUR 


TO ROYAL COMMISSION 


Views and recommendations of Canada’s three major labour 
Congresses were submitted to the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences during 
its hearings in Quebec City. 


The Congresses were in general agreement in their recommenda- 
tions, which included Federal Government grants for education, 
continuation of Government policy in regard to radio broad- 

casting, Government control of television, and corporate status 
for the National Film Board. 


Following a recommendation by the 
Prime ‘Minister “that it is in the national 
interest to give encouragement to institu- 
tions which express national feeling, 
promote common understanding, and add 
to the variety and richness of Canadian 
life,’ the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences was appointed by Order in Council 
in April, 1949, to examine “with a view 
to recommending their most effective 
conduct” certain Federal agencies and 
activities contributing to these ends. 

Representatives of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour availed 
themselves of the opportunity to appear 
before the Royal Commission in January 
and April last, during its hearings in 
Quebec City, to submit the views of their 
organizations on the subjects falling within 
the Commission’s terms of reference. The 
Congresses were in agreement as to their 
main recommendations. The following is 
a summary of the main points contained 
im the briefs:— 


Education 


Federal aid for education, especially 
for higher and adult education, to aid 
in equalizing educational opportunities 
throughout Canada was urged by the three 
Congresses. The principle of Federal aid 
to education is not new, it was stated, 
having already been accepted in the case 
of vocational training and of education of 
veterans. 

In advocating Federal assistance, it was 
emphasized, there was no suggestion of 
centralization, or encroachment of the con- 
stitutional rights of the provinces. “Any 
suggestion of that sort would be just silly, 
unworkable, an affront to our whole 
national tradition,’ the Canadian Con- 
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gress of Labour observed. Under the 
Constitution, education “in and for each 
province” is exclusively under provincial 
jurisdiction, and only when _ remedial 
measures are required for the protection 
of certain specified minority rights has 
the Parliament of Canada the power to 
intervene, it noted. “So it has been for 
over eighty years; so it must remain,” the 
Congress declared. 

Expressing the same view the Trades 
and Labour Congress said, “the leaving 
of jurisdiction over educational matters in 
the hands of the various provinces was 
wise, and should remain there. However, 
it added, “it is obvious that some prov- 
inces have greater economic resources than 
others. This creates inequalities in train- 
ing and opportunity for our rising genera- 
tions.’ On the same point, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
expressed. the view that, while education is 
a matter for provincial jurisdiction, the 
Federal Government could give financial 
assistance without infringing on provincial 
rights. 

Education “in and for each province,” 
however, “is not the whole of education,” 
the CCL brief declared. “Education has a 
national aspect as well as a _ provincial. 
There is education in and for Canada as 
well as in and for each province. Minority 
and provincial rights in education are 
vitally important and must be preserved. 
But there are other rights not less 
important: the right of the nation as a 
whole to have a well-educated citizenry; 
the right of every Canadian child to the 
best education he can absorb and the best 
his country can give him. These rights 
are not being fully implemented now. 
They cannot be unless the Dominion pro- 
vides a substantial part of ‘the money. 
Six of the ten provinces are just too poor 
to carry the burden unaided.” 


Continuing, the brief said, “the ordinary 
people of this country constitute a vast 
reservoir of talent and ability which has 
been largely untapped. For generations 
we have been suffering from a tragic waste 
of our national human resources because 
so many of our best young people have 
been too poor to get the education they, 
and Canada, needed.” 


Equality of Opportunity 


The doors of the universities should not 
be closed to any individual because of 
inability to pay, the Congresses declared. 
“The mental capacity of the pupil should 
be the sole determining factor and not 
the financial ability of the parents,” the 
Trades and Labour Congress maintained. 

In expressing the same view, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour stated it was not 
suggesting that everybody ought to have 
a university education, or “the same kind 
of education. It does not want to see 
quality sacrificed to quantity. It does not 
hanker after a dead level of uniformity. 
Neither of these things is involved in the 
ideal of giving every Canadian child the 
best education he can absorb and the best 
his country can give him.:.. The universi- 
ties ought not to be cluttered up with 
people incapable of profiting by the educa- 
tion they offer; but the doors should be 
shut not by lack of money, only by lack 
of brains.” 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour emphasized the same point 
as follows: “As we cannot hope that all 
children of working and low income 
families can attain to secondary and 
university education, at least those who 
have the ability should be enabled to 
benefit by the instruction provided by our 
great institutions of learning.” 

The CCL also expressed the belief that 
“ideally, university education should be 
available without cost to every Canadian 
capable of absorbing it,’ and further that 
such free education should be _ supple- 
mented by living allowances. According to 
a survey carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the brief pointed out, 
the cost of a year at university for male 
students, including tuition and other fees, 
in the academic year 1947-48 ranged from 
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1513-14). 
Scholarships 


A comprehensive scholarship scheme, it 
was the general opinion, would do much 
to remedy the present situation. Such a 


scheme, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
recommended, should provide for:— 

(1) A national scholarships committee 
composed of representatives of the 
universities and the federal and 
provincial governments, to act as a 
clearing house for scholarships, deter- 
mine quotas and fix standards; 


(2) Federal grants-in-aid to the 
inces to make possible a 
standard of assistance; 


(3) Scholarships of not less than $500 
per university year, to cover tuition 
fees, books and other necessary 
items; 3 

(4) A basic living allowance of $500 per 
university year, with supplementary 
allowances where need is shown; 


(5) Expansion of the number of scholar- 
ships, “to make them available to at 
least three out of four students 
instead of one out of six or seven 
as at present;” 

(6) Extension of financial aid to the 
universities in view of the additional 
facilities which would be required. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 

tion of Labour suggested that scholarships 
should be at the secondary as well as the 
university level, and also submitted the 
view that the “pursuit of study could be 
facilitated by the Federal Government” 
by means of further income tax relief to 
parents in respect of children attending 
school, college or university. 


Adult Education 


Development of a “broad program” of 
adult education was advocated by all 
three organizations. 

Many workers, it was pointed out, are 
engaged at tasks which are monotonous 


prov- 
basic 


and uninteresting, affording no creative 
outlet; and work becomes “merely a 
means to an end.” Adult education 


should “make up for the daily drudgery,” 
it was observed, by providing avenues of 
activity which can “add colour to life.” 
Classes, discussion groups, hobbies, com- 
munity activities, arts and crafts were 
suggested as “part and parcel of a broad 
program.” 


Workers’ Education 


The Congresses expressed increasing con- 
cern with the development and expansion 
of workers’ education—“‘an important 
branch of the adult education movement 
which has been evolving during the past 


40 years.” 
The workers’ education movement, the 
CCL brief stated, has three specific 


objectives: assimilation; the acquisition of 
special skills; and labour participation in 
the community. 
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Dealing first with assimilation, the brief 
made reference to the increase in the 
number of organized workers which has 
taken place in Canada over the last ten 
years. During that period, it stated, the 
number has risen from’ about 360,000 to 
almost one million. “Established unions 
have taken in many thousands of new 
members, new unions have entered fields 
hitherto unorganized. In both cases, but 
particularly the latter, there is a strong 
need to go beyond getting the member 
to sign an application card and pay dues. 
It is essential that these hundreds of 
thousands of newly organized workers 
become acquainted with the intrinsic 
nature of their organizations, their tradi- 
tions and practices. They must, in other 
words, become an integrated part of this 
movement which plays so important a 
role in the economy of Canada. This 
process of assimilation, of adjustment to 
collective rather than individual action and 
responsibility, and of education for demo- 
cratic self-government, is one of the jobs 
of workers’ education.” 


Concerning the acquisition of special 
skills, industrial relations, the brief 
observed, “are at their best when the 


parties concerned are able to participate 
on the basis of knowledge. Collective 
bargaining has become a complex activity. 
It involves not merely the process of 
negotiation but the day-to-day relation- 
ships between management and _ labour 
once the collective agreement is signed.” 
If a “mutually advantageous” industrial 
peace is to be maintained, the brief con- 
tinued, it is desirable that labour should 
have officers and members “capable of 
handling the manifold problems of indus- 
trial relations intelligently and_ skilfully. 
This requires training in such practical 
matters as labour law, grievance adjust- 
ment procedures, time study, contract 
observance, economics, etc.” P 

Finally, dealing with .the question of 
labour participation in the community, the 
brief said, “In modern industrial society, 
groups rather than individuals are the 
dynamic of social action. As an institu- 
tion, the labour movement is one of the 
largest in Canada. Its influence, actual 
and potential, on Canadian affairs is 
therefore considerable. The interests of 
the labour movement extend far beyond 
matters of wages and hours, as this very 
submission attests. Canadian labour js 
very conscious of its responsibilities to the 
community. It believes it can improve 
the quality of its participation through a 
better informed membership.” 

The Federal Government, the Con- 
gresses felt, should assume some measure 
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of responsibility for the financing of a 
program of workers’ education, propor- 
tionate to the size of the labour move- 
ment and its educational needs. Such a 
program, it was considered, could best be 
provided by the universities, and the 
Commission was urged to_ recommend 
Federal endowments to the universities for 
this purpose. 


One of the Congresses, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, referred to the 
progress it had made in the field of 
workers’ education through its national 


committee on education. “In the two 
vears or so of its existence, the Com- 
mittee can point to some achievements: 
resident short-term summer and _ winter 
schools, a_ staff seminar, and week-end 
institutes in cities across Canada; in many 
instances, this was done in co-operation 
with universities. This program of educa- 
tion has not only reached a good many 
rank and file members, as well as officers 
of the Congress, but, what is more 
important, has stimulated an interest in 
this type of activity. A very real appre- 
ciation of the value of workers’ education 
1s now apparent among Congress unions. 
As a result, the Committee’s program is 
expanding and the establishment of a 
full-time Department of Education is 
anticipated in the not very distant future.” 


Aid to Universities 


Federal aid, the Trades and Labour 
Congress believed, should begin first with 
the universities. “In particular,” the brief 
stated, “such aid in the beginning could 
be afforded at no better point than in 
the field of Social Studies. Federal endow- 
ments for these University Departments 
and the studies that such grants could 
make possible would undoubtedly provide 
rich returns. The rapid and spectacular 
material progress of these days has created 
very difficult social problems for the 
individual and the community. A greater 
understanding of these and how they may 
be treated to produce a new feeling of 
confidence and social adaptability in the 
individual, and, with that, a development 
towards greater social tranquillity in the 
community would be more than sufficient 
return to justify the Federal expenditure 
involved. 

“In this same field it appears reasonable 
to suggest that the new Federal Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration 
should be encouraged to make grants 
available to University Departments of 
social studies for the express purposes of 
enabling research into and study courses 
on race relations. 


“Another field in which Federal grants 
to Universities would show immediate 
returns is Industrial Relations. ... A 
prime need is for teaching courses in 
industrial relations, or union-management 
problems, in which either jointly or sever- 
ally, management executives and union 
executives could enroll.” 

Federal aid to universities, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
suggested, would “convince the working 
class that the great institutions of educa- 
tion to which they contribute financially, 
through state aid, are equally at their 
service.” 


Radio and Television 


Desire for the continuation of the 
present policy of Government control of 
radio broadcasting, and development of 
television as a nationally-owned utility, 
was expressed by all three Congresses. 

Canada has developed a culture of her 
own, it was observed, and this culture 
must be preserved. “Outside control of 
radio is incompatible with that ideal.” 

On the question of making available 
additional funds to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the Congresses, while 
recognizing the need, were unanimous in 
opposing any increase in the present radio 
licence fee. On the other hand, they did 
not wish to see the Corporation forced to 
depend upon private sources and commer- 
cial programs for revenue. 

Application of the principle of fixed 
statutory grants, subject to revision by 
Parliament every ten years, as contained 
in the Bank Act, was recommended by 
the Trades and Labour Congress. “The 
affairs of the Corporation would thus be 
assured of public airing regardless of the 
particular desire of the government of the 
day or the existing political atmosphere 
throughout the country.” 

Two consultative committees, one for the 
English network, and one for the French 
network, to replace the Board of Governors, 
was recommended by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

The CCCL also proposed that the 
French and English: networks should carry 
weekly one-hour programs, on both the 
French and English networks, devoted to 
subjects of especial interest to labour. 
Suggested as suitable topics were infor- 
mation on the cost of living, wage rates, 
employment, labour laws, the ILO, and 
legislative proposals of labour organiza- 
tions. To give effect to this proposal, the 
Congress recommended the appointment 
of a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the CBC and the trade unions. 


National Film Board 


Corporate status for the National Film 
Board, comparable with that of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation was recom- 
mended by the three Congresses. 

The present conditions under which the 
Film Board is working were criticized, and 
there was general agreement that the 
Board, if it is to “fulfil its function,” must 
be provided with increased funds and staff, 
and suitable accommodation. 

The Congresses highly commended the 
documentary films produced by the 
National Film Board, and expressed a 
desire to see the Board extend its produc- 
tion and distribution activities. 


National Gallery of Canada 


The Congresses praised the work being 
done by the National Gallery of Canada 
in the face of difficulties due to lack of 
space and funds and urged that a new 
building, designed to meet the Gallery’s 
specific needs, should be provided, together 
with adequate funds and staff. 

Provision of facilities for the showing of 
the National Gallery’s collections through- 
out Canada, by means of travelling exhibi- 
tions, was also recommended. “Pictures 
and works of art that are now owned and 
stored in the Museum at Ottawa cannot 
be shown in many parts of Canada because 
suitable facilities for their showing and 
protection are not available,” the TLC 
brief observed. “The provision of country- 
wide facilities should be part and parcel 
of the development of a National Gallery 
in Ottawa.” 


National Museum of Canada 


Adequate space and increased funds, 
sufficient to meet the needs of the National 
Museum, were also recommended. Because 
of lack of space, “major collections have 
had to be stored where the public cannot 
see them, and where students cannot make 
use of them,” it was stated. Additional 
funds are required to make possible the 
publication and distribution of the 
Museum’s “great volume of information.” 


Extension of Library 


Facilities 
Attention was called to the need for 
providing increased library services 


throughout Canada. As a first step towards 
supplying this need, the facilities of the 
Library of Parliament should be extended, 
it was submitted. 

A national library “should be an imme- 
diate project,” the TLC brief declared. 
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“The need for such an institution, capable 
of meeting the expanding growth of 
knowledge and publications to provide a 
national fountainhead ffor all other 
libraries throughout Canada is far from a 
dream. Such an institution should be 
financed by the Federal Government but 
free to accept contributions and endow- 
ments from private individuals and organ- 
izations. Its collections, work and promo- 
tional activities should be integrated with 
those of the Library of Parliament and 
the Public Archives, but it should be 
separate from these in its management.” 


New Department Advocated 


Canada’s culture is “already having con- 
siderable influence upon the rest of the 
world,’ the Trades and Labour Congress 
stated. “It is bilingual and bi-traditional. 
Canada is not, as is so often claimed, just 


a melting pot of the peoples and customs 
of the world. It is two melting pots, or 
perhaps more accurately, a melting pot in 
two sections. What is more important, 
there is now an almost continual bubbling 
over from one section into the other with 
a consequent improvement in the flavour 
and body of the cultural brew in each. 
Organized labour wants to see that process 
stimulated in the interests not only of 
culture and the arts, but of greater human 
understanding and national harmony. 

This Congress, therefore, believes that 
your Commission would be more than 
justified in recommending the creation of 
a new department of Government with a 
full-time Minister to take all of these 
matters into consideration, give leadership 
to their development, and seek in the 
widest sense the public support for such 
cultural projects.” 


CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS PRESENT — 
BRIEFS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND 


FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 


On March 20, 1950, the Senate of Canada established a Special 


Committee “ 


. to consider and report on the subject of Human 


Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, what they are and how 
they may be protected and preserved, and what action, if any, 
can or should be taken to assure such rights to all persons in 


Candas 


In this article, the briefs submitted to the Special Committee by 
the Trades and Labour Congress and the Canadian Congress of 


Labour are summarized. 


Canada’s two major labour union con- 
gresses, in separate briefs to the Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, have expressed: the 
mutual conviction that a Bill of Rights 
should be incorporated into the Canadian 
Constitution. In this way, the Congresses 
agreed, labour and Canadians in general 
would be assured of a just, democratic and 
united society. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour on 
April 27 urged the passage of a Bill of 
Rights and provision to curb the “indis- 
criminate and irresponsible” use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes. On May 2, the 
Trades and Labour Congress expressed a 
similar request regarding human rights with 
the added statement: “While we strongly 
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desire the fullest expression and preserva- 
tion of civil liberty in Canada, we are 
mindful of the existence of those who 
would use such freedom to destroy our 
civil rights and foment discord between 
minorities.” 

Welcoming the opportunity to present 
their views on such a vital subject as human 
rights, both congresses expressed their 
gratitude for the appointment of the Senate 
Committee. “We are pleased to note,” the 
Trades and Labour Congress brief stated, 
“the creation and work of your Committee 
as one of the milestones along the educa- 
tive and legislative road Sanyal Tings 
presentation, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour stated that the work of the Com- 
mittee is “of the highest importance to 
Labour and to all Canadian citizens.” 


Both congresses expressed the opinion 
that, without a Bill of Rights, injustices 
which had been perpetrated against labour 
in the past would be repeated in the future. 

“Tabour is vitally interested in this ques- 
tion,” stated the CCL brief. “It has reason 
to be. Individually and collectively, it has 
suffered more from the deprivation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
than any other section of the community. 
Unions came into existence to gain these 
rights and freedoms for the workers. They 
remain in existence to protect what they 
have won and to gain more. Their burden 
will be considerably lightened if some of 
the most important rights and freedoms 
can be protected, by a fundamental law, 
against violation both by private persons 
and corporations and by public authorities 
—Dominion, provincial and municipal. 

“That is one obvious reason why Labour 
favours the incorporation of a Bill of Rights 
in our written Constitution. But there is 
a more basic reason. Unions can flourish, 
and workers can progress, only in a 
genuinely free and democratic society, in 
which the rights of all citizens, not merely 
of union members or wage-earners, are 
secure.” 

In a similar vein, the TLC paper pointed 
out that its demand “for positive assertion 
and preservation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, though made in 
1950, has a long history. Trade unions 
know from bitter experience the need for 
constitutional protection of the right of 
peaceful assembly and the freedom of 
association. In this connection, it may be 
well to recall that trade unions were illegal 
bodies in Canada eighty years ago. Not 
until 1872, with the passage of the Trade 
Union Act, did they become legal asso- 
ciations. 

“Although unions were no longer con- 
sidered conspiracies after 1872, various 
provisions of the Criminal Code made 
union organization difficult and the rights 
of citizens as citizens, because they were 
trade unionists were often abrogated. 


“Not only has the right of assembly been 
accorded to unionists in hesitating and 
niggardly fashion throughout the years, but 
it -has been set aside in the past by 
unilateral action of the Parliament of 
Canada. In 1919, as a result of the activi- 
ties of the One Big Union and the Winnipeg 
general strike, the Parliament of Canada 
amended the Criminal Code in Section 98. 
This amended section set aside the so- 
called inalienable rights of Canadians to 
peaceful assembly and freedom of speech. 


“This piece of unreasonable, un-Canadian 
and unwarranted legislation enacted under 


conditions of temporary panic remained in 
force until 1936. In those seventeen years 
sound, sensible and prudent citizens urged 
the repeal of Section 98. Their efforts were 
seemingly unavailing.” 


Injunctions 


Opposition was also expressed towards the 
use of injunctions, police and the military 
in labour disputes. The Trades and Labour 
Congress stated: “We recognize and advo- 
cate the use of police forces for the 
protection of persons and property. How- 
ever, Many instances are on record of the 
use of such forces and, at times, of the 
military, in labour disputes. This use of 
police forces and military power we greatly 
dislike and oppose, and we believe any 
statement of civil rights and fundamental 
freedoms should be precise enough to 
preclude such action by the governing 
administrator.” 


Dealing with injunctions, the CCL 
quoted at length from a statement made 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
to the House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations in 1947. At that time 
the Brotherhood had protested against “the 
indiscriminate and irresponsible use of the 
injunction process, particularly the ex parte 
interim injunction” which, the CCL affiliate 
declared, “is coming to be used with 
increasing frequency.” 


Proceeding further with its argument, 
the Brotherhood had stated :— 


The injunction procedure comes into 
operation usually at a critical period of 
employer-employee relations. Generally 
speaking, the injunctive procedure is 
exercised by an employer in the event of 
picketing activities by his employees in 
the course of a strike. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board and the Department of 
Labour in each province adminsters the 
relationships between employers and their 
employees up to the moment where a |, 
strike is called. Very often, in fact 
almost invariably, the Department of 
Labour carries on its attempts to settle 
a strike after a strike is called. The 
courts do not figure in the picture at any 
stage of the proceedings. To bring the 
courts into the picture at the most 
critical stage of the proceedings is clearly 
unreasonable and unrealistic. 

Courts of law are not familiar with 
industrial relations. The injunctive process 
is highly obnoxious to organized labour 
and its indiscriminate use is certainly 
not conducive to industrial tranquillity. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the 
injunctive process should not be permitted 
to be used unless there is real justification 
for exercising it in order to restrain 
violence, real or apprehended, etc. By 
requiring an employer to obtain approval 
of the Labour Relations Board, the courts 
are not being deprived of any jurisdiction. 
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It is merely a means of ensuring an 
investigation by a board whose approach 
to the problem would not be narrow and 
confined to the specific issue involved but, 
rather, would approach the problem from 
a broad standpoint and with a full knowl- 
edge of all the implications involved. 


Union Security 


The two labour organizations also main- 
tained that adequate protection should be 
guaranteed with regard to union security. 
Alluding to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as adopted by the United 
Nations, the TLC sought a third subsection 
to Article 17, the first two subsections of 
which read :— 

(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to any association. 


The suggested subsection as advanced by 
the TLC. states :— 

(3) Nothing in subsections 1 and 2 
of this section is to be construed as 
prohibiting the proper operation of a 
trade union agreement made between an 
employer and his employees, which con- 
tains a clause requiring all of the 
employees of that employer to be members 
of the specified union. 

Striking a similar note, the CCL 
requested clarification of the same clause 
as contained in a draft amendment to the 
British North America Act submitted in 
1948 by the Committee for a Bill of 
Rights to the Joint Committee of both 
Houses on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. 

“Article 17 (1) is the very corner-stone 
of trade unionism,” stated the brief. “But 
Article 17 (2) might be held to prohibit 
closed shop, union shop, maintenance of 
membership, and even the Rand formula. 
Union security is a hard-won right. We 
set great store by it. We shall not give 
it up without a struggle. If this clause 
was not meant to outlaw union security, 
then it should be dropped or redrafted; if 
it was so intended then we shall be glad 
to submit detailed reasons for holding that 
any such prohibition would be a dis- 
astrous mistake, which would restrict 
freedom, not enlarge it .. .” . 

Among other topics upon which the 
congresses agreed in principle were: posi- 
tive protection for all minority groups to 
prevent racial and religious discrimination; 
the right to own (or lease) property; 
rights and freedoms to be extended to the 
native population and _ opposition to 
dictatorship. 
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Economic Rights 


While desiring economic and _ social 
rights for the Canadian people, the TLC 
and CCL approached these matters from 
different points of view in so far as the 
proposed Bill of Rights is concerned. In 
the opinion of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, a Canadian Bill of Rights should 
contain an article setting forth the right 
to an education; the right to work and 
the free choice of employment; the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond the individual’s control. 

On the other hand, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour stated: “We are not asking 
for the inclusion in the Bill of Rights of 
such ‘economic’ rights and freedoms as the 
right to full employment or freedom from 
want, or decent housing, or as much 
education for every child as he can profit 
by. Our reason is well stated in the brief 
supporting. the 1948 draft Act, p. 7: ~... 
We exclude them because the establish- 
ment of such rights is the function of 
detailed legislation and economic policy 
within the scope of Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures and indeed of inter- 
national action. It is an illusion to 
suppose that the “right of employment” 
or “freedom from want” can be secured by 
the type of constitutional declaration 
which is envisaged in a Bill of Rights...” 


THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS’ BRIEF 


Launching into its presentation, the 
Trades and Labour Congress called to the 
attention of the Senate Committee the 
fact that the Congress had established in 
1946 a Standing Committee to Combat 
Racial Discrimination. One of its prin- 
cipal objectives was the enactment of a 
Bill of Rights. Under the guidance of 
the Standing Committee, local committees 
have since been established in the main 
trade union and industrial centres to 
promote education on racial and religious 
prejudices, methods of eradicating them, 
and education on fair employment practices. 


As mentioned previously, the Congress 
felt that a Bill of Rights was necessary to 
prevent a repetition of parliamentary 
unilateral action, such as Section 98 of the 
Criminal Code, which set aside civil 
liberties in 1919. At present, the “rights 
to free speech and freedom of assembly 
still remain unprotected against another 
similar action by Parliament,” the brief 
stated. 


Recommendation 


The Congress then recommended “that 
our constitution ... be amended so that 
our human rights and fundamental free- 
doms may be written into it, and, at the 
same time, that our constitution in regard 
to these matters be capable of amend- 
ment only by unanimous agreement of the 
Parliament of Canada and all of the 
provincial Legislatures.” 

Turning to political ideologies, the TLC 
reiterated its unalterable opposition to 
dictatorship, whether in the form of 
Fascism, Nazism or Communism. 


Racial Discrimination 


Strongly emphasizing the need for pro- 
tection of minority groups the Congress 
stated: “We believe that the strength and 
constructive development of our Canadian 
democracy depends upon the unity of all 
our people. We recognize that there are 
individuals and groups who desire to main- 
tain and foster their heritage of national 
characteristics and customs. These people 
and groups in our opinion need not be a 
weakening factor in our democracy. But 
we are also aware. that certain persons 
and groups seek to accentuate these differ- 
ences between native and foreign born 
people and foment antagonisms between 
racial and religious groups. 

“This Congress believes that our Con- 
stitution should provide positive protec- 
tion to all minority groups and definite 
legal restraints against discriminatory 
practices which may be employed to the 
detriment of any members of such 
minority groups. 

“While it may not be possible to remove 
all discrimination against members of 
minority groups, many of these practices 
can be suppressed or greatly lessened by 
laws. Laws can foster the conviction that 
discrimination is wrong and fix standards 
that are recognized by the majority of the 
people. People obey the law to avoid its 
penalties although they may not respect 
it. Social customs grow up in harmony 
with the law. Not the least important 
factor arising from the existence of laws 
banning discrimination is the provision of 
indemnities for the person wronged.” 

In its choice of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which should be preserved 
for all Canadians, the Congress referred 
the Committee to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, extracts from 
which are reproduced in the brief. In 


1 The full text of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights appeared in the Lasour GAzgETTE, 
February, 1949, pp. 162-5. 


the view of the Congress, its recommenda- 
tions should be prefaced with suitable 
wording which would carry into the Con- 
stitution the prescription of Article 30 of 
the United Nations Declaration: “Nothing 
in this Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any State, group or person 
any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein.” 


Rights for Indians 


In addition, the brief recommended that 
the rights and freedoms enunciated in the 
Declaration be enjoyed by Canada’s 
native Indian population, who are subject 
at present to Federal law. In this way, 
their rights as well as those of all other 
Canadians would be among the entrenched 
clauses of the constitution. 


Property 


Regarding subsection 1 of Article 14 
which states that everyone has the right 
to own property alone as well as in asso- 
ciation with others, the brief expressed the 
opinion that it does not provide sufficient 
protection. “Many of our people are 
unable to own property,’ it explained. 
“They are forced through economic cir- 
cumstances to lease for shelter the property 
of others. We would recommend that sub- 
section (1) of this Article be amended to 
read: “Everyone has the right to own or 
lease property alone as well as in associa- 
tion with others.” 

In its concluding remarks, the Congress 
expressed the conviction that the “first and 
most important way in which our rights 
and freedoms can and will be preserved 
is through the constant vigilance of those 
who hold such rights and freedoms sacred. 
But along with this, we believe that our 
human rights and freedoms, once stated. 
and enacted into law, can ne given con- 
stitutional and legal protection by requir- 
ing that they can be amended only by the 
unanimous consent of the Parliament of 
Canada and all of the Legislatures of the 
Provinces.” 


CANADIAN CONGRESS 
OF LABOUR BRIEF 


At the outset of its presentation, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour explained its 
own definition of a Bill of Rights. “A 
mere Act of the Dominion Parliament 1s 
not enough,” stated the Congress. “What 
Parliament has done, Parliament can undo; 
and there are many things it eannot do at 
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all. Many of the most important rights 
and freedoms lie wholly, or largely, beyond 
its jurisdiction. They are almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of the provinces and 
of the municipalities, over which the prov- 
inces have jurisdiction, and it is from 
the provinces and municipalities that many 
of the worst attacks on freedom in the 
last fifteen years have come.” 

While the Dominion has certain powers 
of control over the provinces, such as the 
power to reserve or disallow provincial acts 
and to make Remedial Orders, these are 
not sufficient protection against what the 
brief describes as “some iniquities” which 
“have been on the statute books for many 
years.” To illustrate this statement, the 
Congress added: “Reservation stopped the 
Alberta Accurate News and Information 
Bill in 1937. It did not stop the Quebec 
Padlock Bill in the same year, nor the 
Prince Edward Island Trade Union Bill 
of 1948. Disallowance wiped out a series 
of Alberta Acts infringing on fundamental 
freedoms in 1937 and the years imme- 
diately following. It did not touch the 
Quebec Padlock Act .. . nor the Prince 
Edward Island Union Act of 1948 (though 
in this case the possibility of disallowance 
may have helped bring about the repeal 
of most of the 1948 Act in 1949).” 

On the basis of this argument, the Con- 
gress proposed that a Bill of Rights to be 
effective must be part of the nation’s 
fundamental law. “It must put the rights 
it seeks to protect beyond the power of 
both the Dominion Parliament and pro- 
vincial legislatures.” 


Why a Bill of Rights? 


In the awareness that nothing of its 
kind exists in Britain, the Congress never- 
theless maintained that a Bill of Rights 
is necessary in Canada for four reasons. 
First, since Canada is a Federal state, local 
infringements on civil liberties cannot be 
remedied by Parliament; for the munici- 
palities are beyond the power of the 
Dominion Government and the provinces 
almost entirely so. 

Second, Canada is a land of many 
peoples and many traditions which enrich 
our national life but also give prejudice 
“extra targets”. Third, the British tradi- 
tion in the matter of civil liberties is not 
as strongly rooted here, even among 
people of British origin, as it is in Britain. 
“Hverybody knows,” states the brief, “that 
certain resorts patronized mainly by 
people of British stock refuse to admit 
Jews. The Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act issued from a community over- 
whelmingly British.” 
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Finally, “Britain has no written Con- 
stitution incapable of change by ordinary 
Act of Parliament. Canada has and it 
establishes rights which neither Parliament 
nor Legislatures can touch. Until civil 
liberties are as powerful an influence as 
they are in Britain a Bill of Rights is 
essential,” the brief stated. 


Contents of the Bill 


The Congress then presented a detailed 
draft suggesting 31 clauses which it believes 
should be contained in a Bill of Rights. 
Included in these clauses was the proposal 
that the phrase “civil liberties” be used in 
preference to “civil rights.” The latter 
might be misconstrued as referring to the 
civil rights clause in Section 92 of the 
BNA Act which sets forth the powers 
within provincial jurisdiction. Any ambig- 
uity with regard to the meaning of the 
term might hinder the adoption of the 
legislation, the CCL maintained. 

Another proposal stated that every 
person should be entitled to the rights 
and freedoms set forth in the Bill without 
distinction of any kind such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. ‘The Congress 
heartily endorsed the inclusion of such a 
clause with one qualification. “The word 
‘nolitical,’” states the brief, “raises the 
possibility that Communists or Fascists 
might use this section to force them- 
selves into positions from which, in the 
interests of public safety, they should be 
debarred. We do not favour any enact- 
ment which would lead to this result, 
though we admit the difficulty of framing 
a section which would protect the com- 
munity against this danger without at the 
same time making easier improper discrim- 
ination against members of ordinary 
political parties.” 

Dealing with racial and religious dis- 
crimination, the Congress declared that the 
necessity for protective legislation had 
been made “painfully evident.” It, there- 
fore, suggested the inclusion of the provi- 
sions of the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights, 
Section 8-14:— 

8. (1) Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to obtain 
and retain employment without discrim- 
ination with respect to the compensation, 
terms, conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment because of the race, creed, religion, 
colour or ethnic or national origin of such 
person or class of persons. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall 
deprive a religious ‘institution or any 
school or board of trustees thereof of the 
right to employ persons of any particular 


creed or religion where religious instruc- 
tion forms or ean form the whole or part 


of the instruction or training provided by 
such institution, or by such school or 
board of trustees pursuant to the provi- 
sions of The School Act, and nothing in 
subsection (1) shall apply with respect to 
domestic service or employment involving 
a personal relationship. 

9, Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to engage 
in and carry on any occupation, business 
or enterprise under the law without dis- 
crimination because of the race, creed, 
religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin of such person or class of persons. 

10. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to acquire 
by purchase, to own in fee simple or 
otherwise, to lease, rent and to occupy 
any lands, messuages, tenements or heredit- 
aments, corporeal or incorporeal, of every 
nature and description, and every estate 
or interest therein, whether legal or 
equitable, without discrimination because 
of the race, creed, religion, colour or 
ethnic or national origin of such person 
or class of persons. 

11. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to obtain 
the accommodation or facilities of any 
standard or other hotel, victualling house, 
theatre or other place to which the public 
is customarily admitted, regardless of the 
race, creed, religion, colour or ethnic or 
national origin of such person or class of 
persons. 


12. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to member- 
ship in and all of the benefits appertaining 
to membership in every professional 
society, trade union or other occupa- 
tional organization without discrimination 
because of the race, creed, religion, colour 
or ethnic or national origin of such person 
or class of persons. 

13. (1) Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to education 
in any school, college, university or other 
institution or place of learning, voca- 
tional training or apprenticeship without 
discrimination because of the race, creed, 
religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin of such person or class of persons. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall 
prevent a school, college, university or 
other institution or place of learning 
which enrolls persons of a particular creed 
or religion exclusively, or which is con- 
ducted by a religious order or society, 
from continuing its policy with respect 
to such enrolment. 

14. (1) No person shall publish, display 
or cause or permit to be published or 
displayed on any lands or premises or in 
any newspaper, through any radio broad- 
casting station, or by means of any other 
medium which he owns, controls, dis- 
tributes or sells, any notice, sign, symbol, 
emblem or other representation tending 
or likely to tend to deprive, abridge or 
otherwise restrict, because of the race, 
creed, religion, colour or ethnic or 
national origin of any person or class of 
persons, the enjoyment by any sueh person 
or class of persons of any right to which 
he or it is entitled under the law. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall be 
construed as restricting the right to 
freedom of speech under the law, upon 
any subject. 


Referring to the “deplorable  short- 
comings” of our policy towards the Indians, 
the Congress stated that “a Bill of Rights 
prohibiting discrimination would be of 
immeasurable assistance.” 

In addition, the CCL proposed that the 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile of any 
person should be illegal. The Congress 
maintained the necessity of such a clause 
for two reasons. First, the Order in Council 
of October 6, 1945, as a result of which 
people suspected of espionage were detained 
and interrogated by a Royal Commission. 
“The ordinary protection of counsel and 
habeas corpus was denied to them,” the 
brief stated. “No charges were preferred 
against them but they were held incom- 
municado.” Second, three Orders in Council 
of December, 1945 “which, if they had been 
enforced would have exiled to Japan some 
11,000 or more persons of Japanese origin, 
a large proportion of whom were Canadian- 
born citizens.” 

Finally, the Congress maintained that 
because the need to protect “religious 
freedom, and freedom of assembly for 
unpopular minorities . . . has been made 
abundantly clear” there should be provision 
for the following :— 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others, and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and obser- 
vance. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without inter- 
ference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 


Endorse Universal Declaration 


With a view to protecting civil liberties 
until such time as the envisaged bill may 
be adopted as part of the Canadian con- 
stitution, the CCL urged Parliament to 
endorse the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It also proposed that the 
Dominion use the extensive power it now 
has to protect fundamental rights and 
freedoms. This could be accomplished 
possibly by the establishment of a per- 
manent standing committee and _ the 
organization of a civil rights section of 
the Department of Justice. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour also 
dealt in detail with seven pieces of pro- 
vincial legislation which were described as 
“flagrant violations, or attempted viola- 
tions, of fundamental rights and freedoms 
in the last 15 years.” These acts were: 
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The Credit of Alberta Regulation Act, 
1937; the Bank Employees’ Civil Rights 
Act (Alberta), 1937; The Judicature Act 
Amendment Act (Alberta), 1937; A Bull 
to Ensure the Publication of Accurate 
News and Information (Alberta), 1937; 
An Act Respecting Communistic Propa- 
ganda (Quebec), 1937 (The Padlock Act); 
The Trade Union Act (Prince Edward 
Istand), 1948; An Act Respecting Publica- 
tions and Public Morals (Quebec), 1950. 

“Against measures of this kind, which 
have actually come into force,” states the 
brief, “disallowance affords the quickest 
and most effective, and, if they are itra 
vires, the sole remedy. There can be no 
doubt that the Fathers of Confederation 
meant the power to be used against unjust, 
oppressive or even unwise legislation.” 

In the opinion of the Congress, disallow- 
ance is not, however, always an adequate 
remedy because irreparable damage may 
occur between the time of the passage of 
the legislation and its disallowance by the 
Dominion Government. 

“Against this,’ comments the brief, “the 
only remedy would appear to be in the 
Dominion’s power to instruct a Lieutenant- 
Governor to reserve bills for the Governor- 
General’s pleasure. The British North 
America Act, Section 90, gives the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor power to reserve any bill 
‘according to his discretion but subject to 
the provisions of this Act and to Huis 
Excellency’s Instructions.’ ... 

“The power is, as the Department of 
Justice remarked in 19388, ‘a statutory 
power in full vigour, and it cannot be said 


to have become inoperative through non- 
For even if it were the case (and it 


use. 
is not...) that this power had never been 
exercised, or had been infrequently exer- 
cised, . . . the continued legal existence of 


the power and the legal right of the respon- 
sib'e authorities, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, to exercise it would be wholly 
unaffected by that fact.’ 

“The use of extraordinary remedies like 
disallowance and reservation would be less 
necessary if the Domunion’s legislative 
powers were what the Fathers of Con- 
federation intended them to be, or if we 
had a Bill of Rights on the American 
pattern. (But now) some provinces are 
cleiming a quasi-Dominion status, as 
‘autonomous communities, In no way 
subordinate to the Dominion, though 
united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and fully associated in the Cana- 
dian Commonwealth of Nations.’ If the 
powers of reservation and _ disallowance 
were necessary in 1867, how much more 
now!” 

The Canadian Congress of Labour 
brought its brief to a close with the 
following thought: “The work this Com- 
mittee has undertaken is vital not only 
to our material, moral and _= spiritual 
welfare but to our very existence as a free 
society. The fundamental rights and 
freedoms the Committee is considering are 
the very essence of democracy. Unless we 
can preserve and extend them, we cannot 


hope to survive in the struggle with 
totalitarianism, nor shall we deserve to 
survive.” 
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LABOUR CONGRESSES SUBMIT BRIEFS 


ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


Briefs submitted by the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour were among those recently heard 
by the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 


on Old Age Security.* 


Stressing the need for full security for all 
Canadians, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour recently submitted briefs to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Old Age Security. 
Both organizations recommended the estab- 
lishment throughout Canada of a scheme 
of aniformly applied old age pensions at age 
65 without any means test. Pensions would 
be granted as a right rather than a privilege 
and would form the basis of a compre- 
hensive scheme of old age security. 


The two briefs differ in their estimates 
of the basic old age pension that should 
be paid. The TLC estimated that $60 per 
month was the basic minimum pension suit- 
able to maintain a decent living standard. 
The CCL estimated that the minimum 
pension should be $50 per month, but in 
its view, this amount should be supple- 
mented by a productivity bonus of two per 
cent per year on a cumulative basis. 

The TLC recommended that pensions be 
financed on a contributory basis, similar 
to the present unemployment insurance 
scheme, with the cost of administration 
_paid by the government. The CCL pension 


would be completely financed by an in- 


crease in direct taxes. 


In the field of industrial pensions, the 
CCL advocated a non-contributory pen- 
sion financed entirely by management. The 
administration would be shared by the 
employees (through their unions), and 
the employer. The TLC on the other 
hand minimized the value of private 
pension plans. 


Summary of TLC Brief: 


In its opening remarks, the Trades and 
Labour Congress expressed the hope that 
“the Parliament of Canada will adopt 
legislation at this session which will provide 
for a comprehensive scheme of full social 
security for all Canadians”. The basis of 
this scheme would be an old age pension 


* For further information on the activities of this 
committee, including a summary of the brief sub- 
mitted by Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, see page 987 of this issue. 


of $60 payable to anyone with 15 years 
residence in Canada regardless of economic 
or social position. 

The TLC does not favour private indus- 
trial pensions because, in its view, the 
growth of private pension plans, while 
providing some protection for the indi- 
viduals covered, has created great difficul- 
ties. “These plans,’ the brief states, “have 
tended to immobilize the labour force and 
to reduce the freedom of economic move- 
ment of the individual. They have created 
the condition in which old age can now 
begin at forty years.” 


“The point we wish to emphasize is that, 
where private pension plans are in effect, 
the hiring policy: must be geared to the 
scheme. The financial soundness of such 
schemes depends upon young people being 
employed and the preference is thus for 
those in their twenties and _ thirties. 
Regardless of the training, skill or experi- 
ence of an applicant of forty or over his 
chances of being hired are very small 
because he doesn’t fit into the pension 
scheme. 

“There is this further consideration. 
Many thousands of our people engaged in 
seasonal employment cannot hope to be 
covered by private pension schemes. We 
refer to such large and important groups 
as the construction and logging industries. 
To this may be added the thousands who 
work for less profitable or marginal under- 
takings in which the establishment of 
private pension plans is very unlikely.” 

The plan advocated by the TLC would 
be financed on a contributory basis, similar 
to the present unemployment insurance 
scheme. The plan would include old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance and national health services. 
The cost of administration would be met 
by the Federal Government. 


The Congress estimated that the cost of 
this plan would be approximately $720 
million. Assessing the national total of 
assessable personal income at approxi- 
mately $10 billion, the TLC recommended 
the levying of a six per cent social security 
contribution. The balance would be offset 
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by the $120 million currently being spent 
by the Provincial and Federal Governments 
on old age pensions. 


The brief recognizes that if “payments 
are to be made on a relatively fixed basis” 
and contributions collected from “a rela- 
tively changing base”, it will probably be 
necessary to establish a small contingency 
fund. “It might be well,’ the brief states, 
“to set aside in each year a small sum, 
say, equal to one of two per cent of the 
total pension payments, as a cushion. 
This fund and the whole procedure should 
be reviewed by Parliament every ten years, 
and necessary adjustments made in the 
light of experience.” 


The TLC brief recommended that the 
eligible age for blind pensions be reduced 
from 21 to 18, and that following the 
establishment of a national health scheme, 
free medical, dental, surgical and hospital 
care be provided for old age and blind 
pensioners. 


In concluding, the TLC expressed the 
view that “anything done now or in the 
future in regard to the improvement of 
security for our aged citizens, should be 
capable of easy integration into a scheme 
of comprehensive social security for all 
people of all ages.” According to the brief, 
such a scheme would require the support 
of “a sound and flourishing economy,” with 
the “fundamental economic security of full 
employment” maintained at all times. 


Summary of CCL Brief: 


The CCL position on old age security is 
based on its belief in the need for “a 
comprehensive program covering old age 
pensions, health services, sickness cash 
benefits, disability benefits, etc., as well as 
existing schemes like unemployment insur- 
ance and family allowances.’ The Con- 
gress brief states “that economic security 
should be the birthright not merely of a 
fortunately situated few but of all.” 

In the Congress view, old age security 
should be based on the Old Age Pensions 
Act, and the Government Annuities Act. 
The brief is divided into two parts: (1) a 
consideration of present federal old age 
legislation and possible improvements, and 
(2) a review of industrial pensions, with 
proposed changes in the Government 
Annuities Act among other things.” 

In its remarks on the Old Age Pensions 
Act, the CCL said: “the enactment of the 
Old Age Pensions Act in 1927 was thus a 
belated and inadequate recognition of the 
changes which had taken place in Canada 
during the first 60 years of her existence. 
The Act has been and continues to be open 
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to criticism on three major points: (1) the 
unduly high retirement age; (2) the insuffi- 
cient pension; and (3) the means test. 


“The requirement that an applicant 
must have attained age 70 to qualify for 
a pension is onerous by any standard. It 
is made more so by the difficulties encoun- 
tered by older workers in finding employ- 
ment.” 


The Act was also criticized because its 
application varies from province to prov- 
ince. As a result of this, the CCL points 
out that “two pensioners in similar circum- 
stances may receive substantially different 
amounts solely because they live in 
different provinces.” 


The old age pension recommended by the 
CCL would be financed entirely by the 
federal government, and the Congress 
estimates that it would add a net charge 
of $500 million to the Federal Treasury. 
This sum would be raised in three ways:— 


1. By increasing the taxes on corporation 
incomes to their wartime levels. 


2. By an average increase of 25 per 
cent in personal income taxes. ‘This 
would be done on a graduated basis, 
so as to bear most heavily on larger 
incomes. 


3. By assessing income taxes at a lower 
level for the specific purpose of 
financing old age pensions. 


The CCL recommended further that the 
present $500 exemption granted to tax- 
payers over 65 be dropped. This would 
recover further amounts from those over 
65 able to pay income taxes. 


To supplement the old age pensions, the 
Congress brief said that “the next logical 
step 1s a scheme of contributory pensions 
such as exists in many countries today, 
notably in the Commonwealth countries 
and in the United States. Such a scheme 
should be universal in its application; con- 
tributions should be graduated on the 
basis of income.” These pensions should 
be paid on a basis of contributions the 
brief states, because: “a flat sum benefit 
would tend to be tied to the income of 
the lowest income group. Better paid 
groups would thus receive pensions dispro- 
portionate to their incomes at retirement 
and would face an unduly drastic cut in 
living standards.” 

The brief expresses concern over “the 
tendency for the pension to remain fixed 
for substantial periods of time. Important 
economic changes may take place, some- 
times rapidly, critically affecting the value 
of the pension, but it will remain stable 
or change in amount only slowly.” 


To offset this condition, the CCL recom- 
mends that a bonus based on productivity 
be paid pensioners. The brief states: 
“While productivity is difficult to measure, 
the skill in measuring it has developed 
considerably and a more accurate yard- 
stick is becoming available. At any rate, 
there is no disputing the fact that pro- 
ductivity has been going up and it is 
generally assumed to average around two 
per cent a year over a long span. The 
Congress believes that it would be safe 
to fix the increase in productivity arbi- 
trarily at two per cent and give to 
pensioners a bonus of two per cent a year 
on a cumulative basis, on the basic non- 
contributory pension. This would provide 
pensioners with some assurance that they 
are not being left behind as the country 
moves forward. It would have the further 
important effect of enabling the purchasing 
power of a substantial section of the 
population to keep pace with the volume 
of goods and services being made avail- 
able.” 

With regard to industrial pensions, the 
CCL was firm in its stand that these 
should- not form the basis’ of old age 
security. In its view “private pensions 
would be a useful supplement for long- 
service employees and would be largely 
limited to fulfilling that purpose.” 

According to the brief, the Congress is 
now pressing for private pensions for two 
reasons: “(1) the absence of adequate 
public old age pensions and (2) the belief 
that employers have an obligation toward 
their employees that goes beyond mere 
payment of wages.” 

The CCL favours private pensions that 
are non-contributory in character, because 
it regards pension contributions by the 
employer “as merely a deferred wage pay- 
ment; the same sums could just as easily 
go directly into the pay envelope. They 
are liable to be terminated through bank- 
ruptey or weakened by lack of funds.” 
While industrial pensions would be non- 
contributory, the Congress said that they 
fell within “the area of collective bargain- 
ing.” The pensions “should be adminis- 
tered jointly in the same manner as the 
collective agreements which provide for 
their establishment. Otherwise, a major 
condition affecting the employees is 
removed from the scope of union-manage- 
ment relations and is placed unequivocally 


in the hands of the employer.” To 
administer the pensions, the Congress said 
it favoured: “the establishment of Boards 
of Trustees composed of equal numbers of 


union and management representatives 
together with an impartial chairman.” 
The brief states that the Annuities 


Branch of the Department of Labour 
would be the best agency to underwrite 
pension plans. However, the Annuities Act 
would have to be amended to eliminate 
what the Congress describes as “certain 
unfavourable features of the Annuities 
Act.” These are set forth as follows:— 

(a) “The Act does not make it possible 
for a Board of Trustees as contemplated 
above to enter into a contract with the 
Crown for the purpose of providing 
annuities to the employees of a particular 
firm. The Act provides that the employer 
alone may enter into such a contract on 
behalf of his employees. 

(b) “There is a maximum pension of 
$1,200 a year beyond which the Annuities 
Branch will not write a pension contract. 
This necessitates supplementary contracts 
with other agencies. 

(c) “There is no cash rebate privilege on 
the amount of vested right if separation 
takes place before retirement. This removes 
the element of choice which an employee 
should properly have. (The employee must 
accept a paid-up annuity for his vested 
right, payable at his normal retirement 
age.) 

(d) “The Act and the regulations under 
it are unnecessarily restrictive and rigid. 
Thus supplementary disability pensions 
may not be written into an Annuities 
Branch contract.” 

The Congress would prefer to see the 
Annuities Branch set up as a Crown Cor- 
poration, “with sufficient flexibility of 
operation to make possible rapid adjust- 
ments to new trends. This would, of 
course, require the repeal of the present 
Act and the enactment instead of legisla- 
tion establishing the Crown Corporation 
and outlining its functions in fairly broad 
terms.” 

The CCL states that, in its opinion: 
“Old age security is one of the most urgent 
problems confronting Parliament. Its solu- 
tion must not be delayed. Canada can 
show no greater faith in its future than by 
assuring a safe and contented future for its 
citizens in their old age.” 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF HALIFAX, 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND 


VANC 





OUVER, OCTOBER 1943 


The normal work week and conditions of work differed, by 
varying degrees, in the five major Canadian cities dealt with wm 


the following article.* 


Overtime, vacations and sick leave 


showed minor differences between cities; the normal work week 
and statutory holidays varied almost as much between the cities 
as within them. The proportion of workers reported covered by 
written collective agreement ranged from about 40 per cent in 
Halifax to 90 per cent in Vancouver. 


The manufacturing industries play a 
major role in many Canadian urban 
centres. In this study of hours and work- 


ing conditions in the largest cities of each 
of our five main regions, information has 
been used not only from plants in the 
cities of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, but also from 
those in nearby communities which form 
part of their metropolitan areas. 


The majority of plant workers in the 
manufacturing industries of each city, 
except Halifax, were reported on a five- 
day week. Over 85 per cent of the workers 
in Toronto and Vancouver, 77 per cent in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 24 
per cent in Halifax were working five days 
per week. Most of the workers were on a 
work week of from 40 to 45 hours. Time 
and one-half was generally paid for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours, and 
double time was often predominant for 
work on Sundays or statutory holidays. 

Initial vacations with pay of one week 
after a year of employment were common 
in all the cities, with many workers receiv- 
ing an additional week or two after longer 
periods of employment. Most of the 
workers in each city were employed in 





*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates of time workers and the 
straight-time earnings of employees on piece work 
during the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen's Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 
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establishments observing from seven to 
nine statutory holidays, and the majority, 
except in Halifax and Vancouver, were 
paid for six to eight of these days if not 
worked. The proportion of workers under 
collective agreement varied from about 40 
per cent in Halifax to 90 per cent in 
Vancouver. Sick leave with pay was 
granted by establishments employing from 
35 to 50 per cent of the workers in each 
city. 

Information on hours and working con- 
ditions in some 2,200. establishments, 
employing over 213,000 plant workers, has 
been analysed to obtain this comparative 
picture of these five Greater Cities. Over 
92,000 of the workers were employed in 
the manufacturing establishments of Mont- 
real, almost 80,000 in Toronto, 22,000 in 
Vancouver, 14,000 in Winnipeg, and about 
5,500 in the establishments of Halifax 
(Table I). 

Over one-half of the plant workers in 
Halifax were employed in the Iron and 
Steel Products Industry, and one-third in 
the Food and Beverages Industry. In 
Montreal and Toronto the industrial dis- 
tribution of the plant employees was 
fairly similar, with one-quarter of these 
workers engaged in the manufacture of 
Iron and Steel Products. Other large 
industrial groups in these two cities were 
the Food and Beverages, Textiles and 
Clothing, and Electrical Products Indus- 
tries. Thirty-five per cent of the plant 
workers in Winnipeg were in the Food and 
Beverages Industry, and 21 and 16 per cent 
were in the Iron and Steel Products and 
Textiles and Clothing Industries respec- 
tively. In Vancouver, 40 per cent of the 
workers were in the Wood Producis 


IN FIVE MAJOR CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1949,... 


... the normal work week of plant employees i in the manufacturing indus- 
tries showed about as much variation within the cities as eieen them. 
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Gvertime rates were commonly time and one-half after daily or weekly hours, but 
double time was often predominant for work on Sundays or statutory holidays. 
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Industry, and over 20 per cent were in 
each of the Food and Beverages and Jron 
and Steel Products Industries. 

The proportion of female plant employees 
in the manufacturing industries of the five 
cities ranged from 15 per cent in Van- 
couver to 27 per cent in Montreal. Twenty 
per cent of the plant workers in Hahfax 
and 25 per cent in Toronto and Winnipeg 
were women. The proportion of women 
varied greatly between industries, with the 
highest ratio, from about 60 to 70 per 
cent, in the Textiles and Clothing indus- 
trial group. 

Collective Agreements.—The number of 
workers reported to be covered by written 
collective agreement varied from 39 per 
cent in Halifax to 89 per cent in Vancouver. 
Fifty-six per cent of the workers in Toronto 
were reported covered by a union contract, 
66 per cent of the workers in Winnipeg, 
and 70 per cent in Montreal. Most of the 
workers under collective agreement in these 
cities were represented by CIO-CCL or 
AFL-TLC international unions, except in 
Halifax where the largest group of workers 
were reported to be represented by directly 
chartered CCL unions. A number of 
establishments in Montreal reported having 
collective agreements with the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
Local and independent unions, including 
employees’ associations, represented a 
negligible proportion of the workers in 
Vancouver and Winnipeg who were 
covered by collective agreement, about 14 
per cent of the workers covered in Mont- 
real, 17 per cent in Toronto and 27 per 
cent in Halifax. 

The Normal Work Week (Tables II 
and JJI).—ln ‘Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, provincial statutes limit the 
hours of work in factories. In Mont- 
real, provincial factories legislation places 
some restriction on hours of work, but 
this applies only to women and boys under 
18 except for special restrictions by Orders 
in Council under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. Under all Hours of Work 
Acts the administrative authority has power 
to permit exceptions. In Montreal the 
legal maximum for women and boys under 
18 is 54 and 55 hours per week respec- 
tively. In Toronto the maximum is 48 
hours per week, and where exemption has 
been granted the maximum permitted for 
women and boys under 16 is 60 hours. In 
Winnipeg the maximum is 44 hours for 
women and 48 hours for men unless time 
and one-half is paid. In Vancouver the 
maximum is 44 hours. 

The normal work week for female plant 
workers was generally the same as those 
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for the male workers in the same estab- 
lishment, but im some cases the women 
were reported to be working fewer hours 
per week. In Halifax, 80 per cent of the 
male and 69 per cent of the female plant 
workers were on a 44-hour week, although 
an almost equal proportion of the male 
and female workers, 86 and 87 per cent 
respectively, were working 44 hours or less 
per week. In Montreal, 22 per cent of 
the male workers were on a 40-hour week, 
24 per cent were on a 45-hour week and 
almost 20 per cent were on a 48-hour week. 
Of the female workers, 39 per cent were 
working 40 hours per week, 24 per cent 
were working 45 hours, and only eight 
per cent were working 48 hours per week. 

There was a noticeable variation in the 
normal weekly hours of the plant workers 
in Toronto, as was the case in Montreal. 
Almost 40 per cent of the male ‘plant’ 
workers were working 40 hours per week 
and 34 per cent were almost equally 
divided between 44 and 45 hours per week. 
Forty-five per cent of the female employees 
were on a 40-hour week. Over one-half of 
both the male and female plant workers in 
Toronto were working 424 hours or less 
per week. 

In Winnipeg, 60 per cent of the male 
workers were on a 44-hour week and 16 
per cent were on a 40-hour week. Fifty- 
four per cent of the female plant employees 
were working 40 hours per week and 29 
per cent were working 44 hours per week. 
In Vancouver, 78 per cent of the male and 
68 per cent of the female workers were on 
a 40-hour week. 

Some indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours of 
work in the five cities may be obtained 
by comparing the percentages of the total 
employees in each city working more than 
44 hours per week. Fourteen per cent of 
the plant workers in Halifax, 51 per cent 
in Montreal, 27 per cent in Toronto, 20 
per cent in Winnipeg and less than one 
per cent in Vancouver were on a normal 
work week of over 44 hours. 

The five-day work week was quite 
common in Toronto and Vancouver, where 
at least 85 per cent of the plant workers 
were reported on this basis. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the workers in Montreal, 
54 per cent in Winnipeg, and 24 per cent 
in Halifax were reported on a five-day 
week. In all the cities, except Vancouver, 
a higher proportion of the females than 
the males were working five days per week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table IV). 
Time and one-half was the common over- 
time rate for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours in the five cities. For work 





on Sunday, double time was predominant 
in Halifax, Montreal and Winnipeg, while 
time and one-half was paid to the largest 
eroups of workers in Toronto and Van- 
couver. Substantial numbers of workers, 
however, did receive double time for 
Sunday work in Toronto and Vancouver. 
Double time was the rate generally paid 
for work on statutory holidays in all the 


cities except Vancouver. Although this 
rate was’ reported by — establishments 


employing 38 per cent of the workers in 
Vancouver for work on statutory holidays, 
a slightly higher percentage were in estab- 
lishments paying time and one-half for 
work on these days. Time and one-half 
was also paid to large groups of workers 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Double time and one-half was reported 
paid in many cases, particularly in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver; and in a 
few instances triple time was reported paid 
tor work on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay (Table V).— 
Annual holidays with pay for most workers 
in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver are provided by provincial statute 
or under provincial statutory authority. In 
these cities a worker is entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year of 
employment. The rate of pay for this 
vacation is two per cent of earnings, or, 
if on a time basis, regular weekly pay in 
Montreal; two per cent of earnings in 
Toronto; and regular pay in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. If a worker has worked less 
than a year, he is entitled, in Montreal, 
to a half-day for each calendar month of 
employment. If he terminates his employ- 
ment during a working year, he is entitled, 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, to 


holiday pay for the time he has been 
employed. 


Most of the workers in the five cities 
were in establishments providing an initial 
vacation with pay of one week, generally 
after one year of employment. An initial 
vacation of two weeks, or its equivalent of 
four per cent of earnings or one day per 
month, was received by over 20 per cent 
of the plant workers in Halifax, but by 
less than 10 per cent of the workers in the 
other cities. 

Over sixty-five per cent of the workers 
in each of the cities were in establish- 
ments which increased the vacation with 
pay as the worker's term of employment 
lengthened. In most cases the maximum 
allowance was two weeks, or four per cent 
of earnings, generally after five years of 
employment. In Montreal and Toronto a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with pay 
was given by establishments employing 





Initial vacations with pay of one week 
after a year of employment were general 
in each city; maximum vacations were 
mainly two or three weeks. 


Maximum Vacatiens 


2 weeks 


3 weeks 
Other 


Maximunt 
same as 
initial 
vacation 


MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 


over 35 per cent of the plant workers. 
Most of these employees received the 
three weeks’ vacation after 25 years. of 


employment. 

In addition to the initial and maximum 
vacations shown in the table, many 
workers were in establishments which pro- 
vided for some intermediate vacation 
periods. These consisted, mainly, of two 
weeks vacation with pay after five years 
or less of employment. 


Statutory Holidays (Table VI).—Pro- 


vineial statutory regulations concerning 


public holidays affect the employees im 
Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Factories in Winnipeg and 


Vancouver must be closed on _, public 
holidays unless permission is given for 
employment. Wages in relation to public 
hohdays in these are dealt with 
under the provincial minimum wage laws. 
Quebec General Minimum Wage Order 4, 
however, has no provision for public holi- 


cities 


days, but some special Orders require 
holidays to be observed or a punitive rate 
paid. 

The number of statutory holidays 
observed by the establishments varied 
within each city, although a certain 


number of days predominated. Observed 
statutory holidays in this article include 
the number of days when the establish- 
ment is not operating by reason of 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal holi- 
days, or because of religious holidays 
regularly observed. Over one-half of the 
plant workers in cach city were in estab- 
lishments reporting the observance of the 
following number of statutory holidays: 
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Seven to nine statutory holidays were observed by the majority of workers in each 
city and most, except in Halifax and Vancouver, were paid for six to eight of these 


days if not worked. 


Statutory holidays chserved 


HALIFAX 


Statutery holidays paid for 





MONTREAL Bp 


TORONTO fee 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER & 





Over 9 9 8 7 Under? 


nine or ten in Halifax, seven or eight in 
Montreal, eight in Toronto, eight or ten in 
Winnipeg and nine in Vancouver. Ninety- 
three per cent of the plant workers in 

Halifax, 60 per cent in Montreal, 88 per 
cent in Toronto, 82 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 86 per cent in Vancouver were in 
establishments observing eight or more 
statutory holidays. 

Only about half of the workers in 
Halifax and Vancouver, 54 and 45 per cent 
respectively, received pay for some or all 
of the statutory holidays observed although 
not worked. In the other three cities most 
of the workers were paid for some or all 
of the observed days. The largest groups 
of workers were in establishments paying 
for nine statutory holidays in Halifax and 
Vancouver and eight statutory holidays in 
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None 15 678 9 Over9 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. Thirty- 
four per cent of the plant workers in 
Halifax, 33 per cent in Montreal, 57 per 
cent in Toronto, 438 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 22 per cent in Vancouver were paid 
for eight or more observed statutory 
holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Almost one-half 
of the workers in Toronto, 46 per cent in 
Montreal, 42 per cent in Vancouver, 40 per 
cent in Winnipeg and 34 per cent in Halifax 
were reported to be covered by some 
arrangement for payment during periods 
of illness. The usual provision was through 
an established group insurance or sick 
benefit fund scheme. In Halifax, however, 
the largest group of workers received sick 
leave with pay at the discretion of 
management. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL OF 
CVT MEETS IN OTTAWA 


It was announced at the fourteenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Canadian Vocational Training Advisory Council in May that 
the Federal-Provincial agreements on Vocational Training had 
been renewed. As a result, the Dominion and the provinces will 
continue to co-operate in carrying forward vocational training 
programs throughout Canada for at least another three years. 


The fourteenth semi-annual meeting of 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council 
was held in the Board Room, Confedera- 
tion Buildings, May 22 and 23, 1950, with 
the following members in attendance :— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor, 
University of Alberta (Chairman); Mr. 
L. S. Beattie, Director, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Ontario; Mr. N. 8. Dowd, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour; 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of 
Education, British Columbia; Mr. E. K. 
Ford, Director, Vocational Education, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. E. V. Gage, President, 
Byers Construction Co., Montreal; Miss 
Marion Graham, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Dr. (¢Mrs.) R. J. Marshall, President, 
National Council of Women; Mr. G. 
Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec; Mr. 
C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel Manager, 
Massey-Harris Co., Toronto; Mr. W. H. C. 
Seeley, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education, Prince Edward Island; Mr. 
G. G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Others present were: Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Assistant to Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. R. H. MacCuish, Regional 
Director, CVile= Hahtaxe sor. wide W- 
McNutt, Regional Director, CVT., Fred- 
ericton; Mr. H. H. Kerr, Regional Director, 
CVT., Toronto; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regional 
Director; CVT.; Regina; Mr. J. H. Ross, 
Regional Director, CVT., Calgary; Dr. 
G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Newfoundland; Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
Director of Training, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; Brigadier J. E. Lyon, 
Assistant Director of Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. C. R. Ford, 
Supervisor of Technical Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training and 
Counselling, Department of Veterans 
Adair Ottawa: ir. H. eC. “Hudson, 
Special Placements Division, National 
Employment Service, Ottawa; Mr. J. A. 
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McLaughlin, Assistant Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, 
Ottawa; Major A. E. Wood, Special Place- 
ments Division, National Employment 
Service, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educational Training, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director of Economics 
and Research, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. H. O. Gudgin, Economics and 
Research, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Members unavoidably absent were: 
Captain H. G. Gonthier, President, Quebec 
Provincial Command of the Canadian 
Lesion, “BES Mra UN. sae Mackay, 
Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, Manitoba and ‘Mr. Anatole 
Lacombe, Canadian and Catholic Con- 


federation of Labour. 


Dr. A. MacNamara Addresses Council 


In a brief address of welcome to the 
Council Dr. MacNamara expressed the 
opinion that the enrolment of teen-age 
young people in vocational training should 
be greatly increased. Similarly he felt that 
too few unemployed workers had been 
given training when they were receiving 
unemployment insurance benefit. While 
careful to point out that the Council was 
not responsible for the failure of young 
people to respond to the opportunities 
offered them, he suggested that thought 
should be given to the matter, and, if 
possible, recommendations made as to how 
this youthful lack of interest might be 
corrected. 


Director’s Report 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, reported that the Vocational 
Training agreements between the Dominion 
and the provinces had been renewed for 
three years as from April 1, 1950, with 
very minor changes, except for the addi- 
tion of a new division (schedule “K’’) for 
the training of tradesmen in the armed 
forces. 





Veterans’ Training.—At the end of the 
last fiscal year, there were still 270 
veterans under training, the Director 
stated. Most of these were being given 
training in provincial schools, payment 
being made to the provinces on a per diem 
basis. 





Service Tradesmen.—The training of 
service tradesmen commenced late in 1949, 
with the setting up of classes in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, ‘Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The enrolment so far, 
have been chiefly for motor mechanics and 
drivers. 


Training Apprentices.—There had been 
some decrease in the number of registered 
apprentices during the fiscal year 1949-50, 
in the seven provinces with which the 
Vocational Training Branch has apprentice- 
ship agreements. However, there was an 
increase of 30 per cent in Alberta and small 
increases in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Thompson stated that pre- 
employment classes, or their equivalent, 
had been operating in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and that in New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
great majority of registered apprentices 
were being given class training. 

Unemployed Workers’ Training.—There 
were 627 unemployed workers who were 
given instruction during the fiscal year 
1949-50, an increase of 62 over the previous 
year. These were mainly in industrial 
classes, but there were also a number of 
women who received training as nurses’ 
aides. 





Youth Training and Student Aid.—The 
Director stated that the greater number 
of courses for youth were designed for 
rural young people. There were 3,882 
youth trainees enrolled during the fiscal 
year. 

A total of 2,740 students were assisted 
during the year; of that number, 581 were 
nurses-in-training in hospitals. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance.—During 
the fiscal year 1949-50 the Director pre- 
pared summary reports based on studies 
of: (1) the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Vocational Education and Appren- 
ticeship in South Africa; (2) Federal Aid 
to Vocational Education in the United 
States; (3) Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped in the United States. In 
addition, a careful forecast was made of 
probable school enrolments for eight prov- 
inces up to 1954. 

Discussion of the Director’s report dis- 
closed that the current enrolment of 
veterans consisted chiefly of those taking 





special part-time courses organized at the 
request of the Veterans’ Land Act authori- 
ties. A number of the veterans under 
traiming had been re-allocated from 
university courses. Currently, some 14,000 
veterans were enroled for university train- 
ing, it was stated. This enrolment was 
expected to drop sharply during the next 
three years to approximately 1,000 by 1953. 


Occupational Monographs 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, reported 
that monographs had been prepared in 
recent months on the following occupa- 
tions: machine operator, printer, optome- 
trist, lawyer, motor mechanic, and social 
service worker. A revision of the mono- 
graph on nursing had also been completed 
by the Department of Health and Welfare. 
He stated that it was planned to prepare 
monographs on families of occupations in 
industries, under such titles as, for example, 
“machinery building.” 


Training in Penitentiaries 


Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries presented a 
progress report on vocational training that 
is provided for the inmates of several 
Canadian penal institutions (L.G., Jan., 
1950, p. 32). He stated that so far 164 
inmates had completed courses and of these 
59 were still serving time. Placements had 
been good, he said, due to the fine co- 
operation of the National Employment 
Services, various societies that were inter- 
ested in prisoners’ welfare and apprentice- 
ship authorities. The attitude of employers 
toward vocationally trained men was con- 
tinuing to improve and the presentation of 
certificates of proficiency to trainees was 
helping to develop a desire for vocational 
courses. Only 11 per cent of vocationally 
trained men have been returned to the 
penitentiaries as compared with 40 per cent 
of those who had not been trained. 


Training for Nurses’. Aides 


Considerable variation was disclosed in 
the training provided for nurses’ aides in 
the several provinces. In Alberta, the 
course lasts for 40 weeks, of which 20 
weeks were spent in hospitals and the 
remainder in schools. There were nearly 
200 undergoing training and 358 had grad- 
uated. In Saskatchewan a six-month course 
is provided, of which two months are spent 
in school and four months in hospitals. It 
was reported that the course provided in 
Manitoba followed the lines of that in 
Alberta. In Ontario, the training was being 
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carried out under the Department of 
Health and lasts for nine months—three 
months in school and six in hospitals. It 
was stated that there were 200 under 
training at all times in Ontario. In New 
Brunswick also the course extends over 
nine months, of which three were spent in 
school and six in hospitals. The educa- 
tional admission requirement in all prov- 
inces was stated to be at least grade 
eight and in some provinces a_ higher 
grading is imposed. 

In a brief address to the Council, Miss 
D. M. Perey of the Department of Health 
and Welfare, drew attention to the varia- 
tions in training requirements of the several 
provinces and felt that it might be desir- 
able to aim at standardization. She 
expressed the opinion that perhaps the time 
had arrived for considering a system of 
licence and control. She felt that nursing 
aides were an essential part of the nursing 
team. It was suggested that the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association might take the initia- 
tive in setting up standards when it met 
in convention in Vancouver in June. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Brief reports on apprenticeship training 
were presented by the Directors of Train- 
ing from each of the provinces except 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 
These reports indicated that while there 
were considerable variations in methods of 
training and in the emphasis placed on 
designated trades, each of the eight prov- 
inces had developed its own apprenticeship 
program which it was following actively in 
accordance with its evaluation of its own 
needs for qualified workers. 

Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that apprenticeship 
training was making substantial progress. 
He stated “both trainees and employers 
appear to realize the importance of the 
class training and in three of the western 
provinces an increasing percentage of the 
apprentices are coming in for training 
each year.’ With regard to the Ontario 
program, Mr. Ford said that “no pre- 
apprentice training classes have been. 
organized. However they expect the two- 
vear terminal training program being 
organized in selected technical schools will 
be the equivalent of pre-apprenticeship 
classes.” 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director 
of Training, reported that part-time classes 
were organized in New Brunswick in co- 
operation with various composite schools 
and in the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute. In both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the syllabi for class training 
were based on that which had been in use 
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for the training of veterans, with certain 
additions made in accordance with current 
developments in the several trades and at 
the suggestion of the Director of Appren- 
ticeship concerned. 

Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, stated that difficulties had arisen 
in connection with retaining suitable in- 
structors for apprenticeship classes which 
normally operate only in the winter 
months. In some cases this had been 
solved by the appointment of instructor- 
supervisors, who give instruction during the 
winter and do supervisional work in the 
summer. This made it possible to employ 
better qualified instructors on a year-round 
basis. 

In assessing the apprenticeship work 
being done in the several provinces, Mr. 
Thompson stated that more had been done 
in Alberta than in any of the other prov- 
inces. However, good work was being done 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick where 
attendance at classes was high. The same 
was true of British Columbia, but the 
results in Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia 
had not been quite so satisfactory from an 
attendance standpoint. There appeared to 
be a general opinion in the Council that 
there should be no real difficulty in training 
apprentices in regular schools, either on a 
full-time or a part-time basis. 

Reference was made to the counselling 
of prospective apprentices with a view to 
having more of them take up trades where 
the need for skilled workers was greatest. 
It was agreed that guidance of this nature 
presented difficulties and that a_ special 
study of the proposal by a sub-committee 
might be warranted. It was suggested that 
closer co-operation between the guidance 
personnel of the National Employment 
Service and organizations concerned with 
apprenticeship might produce better results. 


Federal Assistance to Schools 


The Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, stated that a total of 106 
building projects had been approved for 
federal assistance, under the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance agreements. Of these, 
65 had been completed; 16 were under 
construction; 21 had not been started and 
five had been withdrawn. All the provinces 
except Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan had used their full annual allot- 
ment during the last fiscal year and Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan expected to use 
their allotments this year. 

It was pointed out that the emphasis in 
vocational work under the agreements was 
changing from building and equipping 
schools to examining, revising and develop- 
ing new curricula, the better to meet the 


needs of the areas served by the schools. 
Saskatchewan had made a critical study of 
the vocational programs of the composite 
high schools and had developed new courses 
for shop work. Ontario was working on 
two-year terminal vocational courses and 
Nova Scotia was making a survey of 
community facilities and needs, as a basis 
for the preparation of courses of study. 


Vocational Teacher Training 


Steps were being taken in several of the 
provinces to overtake the shortage of 
qualified vocational school teachers, by full- 
time teacher training programs, or short, 
intensive courses, or by summer school 
courses. 

One point that emerged from the dis- 
cussion on the training of teachers for 
vocational schools was that tradesmen 
employed as teachers must be the best 
available in their respective trades, even 
if it should be necessary to pay them 
higher salaries than academic teachers 
received. 


Vocational Education in Newfoundland 


Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of 
Education for Newfoundland, stated that 
all vocational training in that province was 
being done in the St. John’s Vocational 
Institute. Jubilee Guilds carry on instruc- 
tion in handicrafts. Dr. Frecker pointed 
out that among other difficulties confront- 
ing vocational education in his province 
the question of financing loomed large. 
However, the province had signed the 
Vocational Training Agreement with the 
Dominion. He referred to a new vocational 
school operated by a pulp and paper com- 
pany, which will have class-rooms and 
shops for three full-time teachers and will 
provide courses extending over 79 weeks. 

He stated that approximately 700 
residents of Newfoundland were taking 
vocational training correspondence courses 
which originated in the United States. 

The Chairman, Dr. McNally, urged that 
every possible assistance be given by the 
Council and Federal officials to support 
and encourage vocational training in New- 
foundland. 


Schoel Enrelments and Costs 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, presented a statement which he had 
compiled from reports of the provincial 
Departments of Education (Quebee and 
Newfoundland excepted) covering the years 
1935 to 1949. 
ment was to provide “a broad picture of 
the outward development” of the primary 
educational system in Canada in their 


The purpose of the state- | 


material aspects of public enrolled and 
money invested. Special schools such as 
those for the blind and deaf, technical 
institutes, ete., were not included. 

The statement pointed out that the 
methods of compiling enrolment of pupils 
varied from province to province. How- 
ever the total enrolment in the municipal 
school systems of the eight provinces was 
approximately 1,556,000 in 1935. It had 
declined by 41,000 by 1940 and by a further 
71,000 in 1945. These declines were 
attributed in part to the lower birth rate 
during the depression years, the unsettled 
conditions during the war and, in the case 
of the upper grades, to enlistments in the 
armed services, or entry into war industries. 
By 1948-49, the enrolment had increased 
by 91,000 over 1945, but was still 20,000 
under that of 1935. 

In the matter of expenditures for the 
municipal school systems, the statement 
included only expenditures made by the 
municipalities and by the provincial gov- 
ernments for the ordinary school systems. 
In 1935, the total expenditure, both muni- 
cipal and provincial in the eight provinces, 
amounted to approximately $82,500,000; by 
1940, it had increased to $93,700,000; by 
1945, to $123,600,000 and by 1947-48 to 
$204,600,000. (The figure for 1948-49 was 
not available when the statement was 
prepared.) 

The increases were due for the most part 
to: (1) increases in teachers’ salaries; 
(2) provision of new schools and facilities ; 
(3) increased standards in the educational 
services; (4) general overall increase in 
the cost of everything purchased for the 
primary school systems. 

The expenditure per pupil enrolled. for 
the eight provinces in 1935 averaged $52.95 
and varied from $26.77 in Prince Edward 
Island to $66.52 in British Columbia. In 
1940, the average was $61.84; in 1945, 
$85.60; in 1948-49, $133.33. The costs in 
the several provinces in 1948-49 were as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, $65.32; 
Nova Scotia (1947-48), $76.93; New Bruns- 
wick, $99.91: Ontario (1947-48), $130.09; 
Manitoba (1947-48), $114.88; Saskatchewan, 
$143.70; Alberta, $142.64 and British 
Columbia, $214.62. 

The Council expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Thompson’s statement as being “a very 
valuable contribution to the current educa- 
tional picture” and ordered that it be in- 
eluded in full in the minutes of the meeting. 

It was left to the Chairman and to the 
Director of Training as to whether or not 
the Council would hold a meeting in the 
autumn. Should a meeting be considered 
necessary, it was decided that it be held 
in Montreal some time in November. 
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SURVEY OF EARNINGS AND HOURS 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1948 


Average hourly and weekly wages of both men and women 
creased substantially in the eleven-month period between the 
1947 and 1948 surveys. A moderate increase was reported in 
the average weekly earnings of salaried workers. Average 
working hours declined insignificantly. The proportions of 


women reported in both groups showed a slight decrease. 


A preliminary report on the third annual 
survey of hours of work and earnings of 
male and female wage-earners and salaried 
employees in manufacturing has been issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
survey pertains to the last week in October, 
19481 and includes all employees of manu- 
facturing establishments usually employing 
15 or more persons, with the exception of 


travelling salesmen, homeworkers, char- 
women and workers engaged on new 
construction. 


W age-Earners.—W age-earners, defined as 
production workers, route drivers and 
delivery men, maintenance and _ related 
employees, comprised 83:3 per cent of all 
employees reported. The proportion of 
women wage-earners in manufacturing as a 
whole was 22:4 per cent. In the durable 
manufactured goods division the percentage 
was 7:9, and in the non-durable goods 
division 35:6. Comparative figures for 1947 
and 1946 are given in the Table below. 


Proportions of Women Reported as 
Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


Last Week of 


Oct., Nov., Nov., 

1948 1947 1946 

Division % % % 

All Manufacturing . 22 AM ID2 7 Tae, 
Durable Goods ....... @:9~ 18:8, 9°5 
Non-durable Goods ... 35:6 35-1 35-9 


As in the preceding years, the lowest 
proportion of female wage-earners, 11:3 
per cent, was reported in British Columbia, 
where the heavy manufactured goods eiEe 
tries are of major importance. The highest 
proportion, 28 per cent, was reported in 
Quebec, where large number of women 
are employed in the textile and apparel 
and other light industries. 





Hourly Earnings.—Substantial increases 
in average hourly earnings were general 
in the eleven months between the second 
and third surveys, although they were not 
so high as those reported for the twelve- 
month period between November, 1946, 
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and November, 1947. At the end of 
October, 1948, the average hourly rate for 
Canada as a whole was 94:6 cents for 
both sexes, 102-3 cents for men and 65-1 
cents for women, as compared with 85-1, 
92-1 and 58-2 cents respectively in 1947. 

The proportion of women’s average 
hourly earnings to those of men again 
increased slightly. In the last week in 
October, 1948, the proportion was 63-6 per 
cent, aS compared with 63:2 in 1947 and 
62:2 in 1946. The payment of increased 
wage rates on an “across the board” basis 
in many establishments during the period 
for which data are available no doubt 
contributed to this situation, which was 





1 The data are comparable with those published 
in the 1946 and 1947 reports, except that in these 
two preceding surveys the data relate to the last 
week in November. As a result, they include 
differing proportions of workers in certain seasonal 
industries such as sawmills, food processing, and 
apparel manufacturing, which are more active in 
October than in November. 







also influenced by the varying levels of 
activity 1n industries employing larger or 
smaller numbers of women. 

Average hourly earnings varied widely 
among the provinces. The highest figures 
for both men and women were reported 
in British Columbia, where the average at 
the end of October was 118-9 cents for 
men and 75:2 cents for women. 

Men’s earnings increased in the eleven 
months by more than 10 cents an hour in 
Alberta,- British Columbia and Ontario, 
while women’s earnings increased by 7:3 
cents an hour in Quebec and by 7-0 cents 
in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
greatest percentage increase for men in 
1948 over 1947 was recorded in Alberta, 
and for women in Quebec. Variations in 
the general levels of earnings in different 
provinces are closely related to the indus- 
trial distributions of their working forces, 
with consequent occupational, sex and age 
differences, involving disparities in propor- 
tions of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. 


Weekly Wages.—Average weekly wages 
showed incerases in all areas as compared 
with November, 1947. Gains over 1946 
amounted to 27-4 per cent for both sexes, 
26:2 per cent for men, and 29-0 per cent 
for women. Advances in 1948 in per 
capita weekly wages over the preceding 
year’s levels were generally lower than 
those of 1947 over 1946, the exceptions 
being the figures for wage-earners of both 
sexes in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and for women in Quebec. Women received 
16:4 per cent of the gross amounts paid 
to the wage-earners reported for the week 
ending October 30, 1948. Their average 
weekly wages were 56:7 per cent of the 
average weekly wages paid men, as com- 
pared with 55-9 per cent in 1947, and 55:4 
per cent in 1946. 





Hours of Work.—Average working hours 
of wage-earners varied insignificantly from 
those reported in 1946 and 1947. In the 
last week of October, 1948, the weekly 
work week averaged 43-6 hours for both 
sexes, 44-7 hours for men, and 39-8 hours 
for women. The distribution of wage- 
earners according to their working time 
was, on the whole, reasonably similar in 
the three periods. 

The proportions of wage-earners working 
between 40 and 44 hours were higher in 
1948 than in any earlier year, while the 
numbers and percentages working over 45 
hours decreased slightly. 

The averages are based on short-time, 
full-time and overtime hours actually 
worked, plus any hours of paid absence 
in the week to which the survey relates. 


Important causes of differences in working 
time include the employment of varying 
numbers of part-time and casual workers, 
short-time or overtime work due to seasonal 
and other circumstances, variations in 
working time on different jobs, absenteeism, 
and labour turnover during the week under 
review, as well as variations in the standard 
number of hours in the working week in 
different areas and industries. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Salaried employees, such as executive, 
managerial, office and factory clerical 
staffs, made up 16-7 per cent of all 
employees reported. This group included 
14:8 per cent of the men and 22-7 per 
cent of the women reported in the survey. 

Women made up 32:8 per cent of the 
salaried personnel in 1948, as compared 
with 33-1 per cent in 1947 and 34-1 per 
cent in 1946. The proportions of women 
among the salaried workers reported in 
different provinces varied considerably, 
ranging from 27:6 per cent in Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia, to 36:6 per cent of 
the comparatively small number of salaried 
persons reported in Saskatchewan. Women 
comprised 28:9 per cent of salaried per- 
sonnel in durable goods manufacturing, and 
35:9 per cent in the non-durable goods 
category. These percentages were slightly 
below the proportions of 29-4 per cent 
and 36-1 per cent reported for heavy and 
light industries respectively in 1947. The 
ratios of the salaried personnel to the 
total staffs vary considerably in different 
industries. To some extent, this is because 
of differences in the classification of certain 
groups of employees but, for the most 
part, variations are related to the size and 
organization of the typical industrial units, 
the proportions of professional personnel, 
and the organization of their distributive 
operations.” 


Weekly Salaries—Moderate increases in 
average weekly salaries between November, 
1947, and October, 1948, were reported in 
all areas. The average in 1948 was $52.93 
per week for both sexes, $63.48 for men, 
and $3126 for women, compared with 
$49.78, $6021 and $28.68 respectively in 
1947, and $43.85, $53.21 and $25.91 in 1946. 

In general, the advances were smaller 


both in amount and proportion than those 


reported for wage-earners. In the pre- 
ceding year, the increases in earnings of 
salaried staffs over 1946 had been greater 
than those recorded for the wage-earners, 
although the percentage gains were smaller. 


— 





2 When separate sales offices are maintained, their 
employees are classified in the distribution industry, 
and are not included in this annual survey. 
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The average weekly pay of salaried men 
was highest in Ontario and_ British 
Columbia, but Alberta showed the greatest 
advance over the 1947 level. Salaried 
women in British Columbia were on the 
average most highly paid; the increase of 
$3.33 in their earnings in the eleven months 
was greater in amount and percentage than 
in any other province. The average salary 
paid woreen was 42-9 per cent of the 
average paid men in October, 1948; in 
November, 1947, the proportion was 47:6 


per cent and in 1946, 48-7 per cent. Occu- 
pational and age differences contribute 


materially to the disparities in the salaries 
of men and women. 


Hours of Work.—The average working 
time of salaried employees fell shghtly 
from the 1947 level, and was 3-3 hours 
below the average reported for the wage- 
earners. In 1948 the average working week 
reported for both sexes was 40:3, for men 
41-1, and for women 38:8. In comparing 
hours for salaried and wage-earner staffs, 
it must be borne in mind that the time 
of salaried persons is generally less care- 
fully recorded than that of wage-earners, 
whose earnings are usually related more 
directly to the’ hours worked. The 
standard week of office workers tends to be 
shorter on the other hand, higher propor- 
tions of wage-earners are reported as casual 
workers, or as working short time. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 
MALE AND FEMALE SALARIED EMPLOYEES AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948 



































SALARIED HMpLoyvers Reporrep AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
Industry —— e P uornee St AST: : 
Total Male Female Per Wee k Total Male | Female 
No. No No. No g Be al ; 

Mam UIka COUT oon iry Seen ena eee aie dee 164, 487 110,615 Done 40-3 52.93 63.48 31.26 
MOOG EAN CMe VCLArest wee uo ae 11, 871 te! 4,097 40-8 piles 62.47 | 30.17 
Tobacco and Tobacco Produets........... 1, 632 954 678 A) 2 | ho 470 "| Gdeou. 4} 34.92 
RUUD eI ero GUC bSaeenaen pena as ar... .as an gon he 4, 287 2,935 1352 39-2 bile 84 61.95 29.88 
Heathen Eroduciseeaa eas oe a as... 3,435 2,285 1,159 41-4 47.20 56. 83 28.08 
Textile Products (except Clothing)........ 7,792 4,981 2,811 41-0 Detog 66.48 | 30.02 
Clothing (Textile and Fur).............. 10, 811 5, 968 4, 843 40-9 5.97 58. 76 30. 22 
E\VOOCRETOCUCUSH ia Nne a Cec eee ke 7,570 5,470 2, 100 42-4 51.99 60.46 29.93 
Papert eroducts eigen vant. et ee. 10, 135 ha 2nd 2, 889 40-2 62.64 73.69 34.82 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.| 13,871 8,307 5, 564 39-0 43.75 53-168 | 28.82 
*Iron and Steel Products................ 26, 879 18, 936 7,943 40-1 53.41 63.09 30.35 
“Transportation Wquipment...............| 14,713 11,075 3,638 41-6 59.72 68.03 34.44 
*Non-ferrous Metal Products.............. 8, 404 5, 874 2, 530 41-1 See 68.95 32.99 
*Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.........| 13,064 8, 852 A212 39-0 52.96 §2.39 Bo. 14 
*Non-metallic Mineral Products!.......... 3,564 2,001 993 AQ-5 i} NS 62 03 Blas 
Products of Coal and Petroleum.......... PRD 2,201 574 38-2 59.97 66.31 35.68 
@heuncaleeroducisiessttere ey a 13, 766 8,513 5, 200 38-8 51.69 63.56 32.41 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... 2,951 1,769 1,182 40-0 49 59 61.75 Bileeli) 

*Durable Manufactured Goods........ 74,194 52,778 21,416 40-6 54.97 64.34 31.91 

Non-durable Manufactured Goods....| 99, 293 57, 837 32,456 40-1 51.24 62.70 | 20.83 

= { 











* Indicates industries classed in durable goods division. 
1Ineludes asbestos, cement, clay, glass and stone, etc. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour 
took action during May in regard to industrial disputes on 
many fronts. No stoppages of work occurred in the field of 
labour relations coming under federal jurisdiction. 


Introduction 


A busy month was. experienced during 
May by the Industrial Relations Branch 
as the conciliation and other procedures 
administered by the Department of Labour 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were invoked in 
connection with numerous disputes. At 
the same time the work of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board kept well up to 
the usual level of activity, with a large 


number of applications for certification 
and a small number for revocation being 
processed. 

On ‘May 5 the Minister of Labour 


established a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a _ dispute 
between three coastal shipping companies 
in British Columbia and the Canadian 
District of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America. The employers 
involved were Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Union Steamships Limited, and the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The matters in dispute included wage 
rates, overtime rates, union security, weekly 
leave, crew equipment, allowances for room 
and subsistence, and conditions governing 
work at sea. The companies were reported 
to havetaken the position that present 
wage rates and conditions of work were 
fair and reasonable, and to have offered 
to renew the existing agreements without 
significant changes. 

Another Conciliation Board was estab- 
lished by the Minister on May 13 to deal 
with a dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., of New York, N.Y., 
and its Canadian employees as represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The issues in 
dispute concerned demands of the Canadian 
employees for the same wage rates and 
other conditions as prevail for the com- 
pany’s employees in the United States. 
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On May 2 the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. J. Edwin Eades, of Van- 
couver, as Chairman of a Conciliation 
Board appointed to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Pacific Air Limes, 
Limited, and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association, thus completing the personnel 
of the Board. The Board will investigate 
and report upon differences between the 
parties in regard to. salaries, hours’ of 
service, the filling of vacancies, allowances 
for transportation, sickness and medical 
expenses. 

A complaint under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, alleging the failure of various 
railway companies to bargain collectively, 
was received by the Minister of Labour 
on May 11. The complainants were the 
joint negotiating committee representing 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The respondent com- 
panies were the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Northern 
Alberta Railways Company, Quebec Central 
Railway Company and the ‘Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company. Following 
receipt of the complaint, the Minister of 
Labour made proposals for a round table 
conference between the major railway 
systems and the complainants in the hope 
that a mutually satisfactory understanding 
might be reached between the parties in 
regard to procedure. The case had not 
been disposed of at the end of the period 
under review. 

Disputes between five stevedoring com- 
panies carrying on operations at Sorel, 
P.Q., and the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., was brought 
to the attention of the Department early 
in May. The employers affected were 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 


doring Company, Limited, North American 
Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company, Limited and J. C. A. 
Turcotte. On May.6 the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with the disputes, which arose out 
of negotiations for the consummation of 
collective agreements between the union 
and the companies, following certification 
of the union as bargaining agent for the 
employees of each of the companies 
granted by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board on March 21, 1950. 

Early in June the Conciliation Officer 
reported that he had been able to effect a 
settlement in the dispute between the 
union and J. C. A. Turcotte, on the basis 
of a wage increase of ten cents per hour 
over the basic rates which were in effect 
during the 1949 navigation season. No 
settlement was reached in respect of the 
other four companies, and the Conciliation 
Officer’s recommendation of the establish- 
ment of a Conciliation Board in these 
cases was being dealt with at the time of 
writing. 

On May 10, 1950, word was received 
from a Conciliation Officer that a mutually 
satisfactory settlement had been reached 
in a dispute between the Anticosti Ship- 
ping Company, of Montreal, and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, the parties having 
agreed to the renewal of the 1949 collective 
agreement without change except for the 
inclusion of an open-end wage clause. 

In three other cases, each of which 
involved the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
Conciliation Officers reported during May 
that no settlement of the disputes had been 
reached and that .there was no prospect 
that the appointment of Conciliation 
Boards would be likely to lead to settle- 
ments. The employers involved were Key- 
stone Transports Limited, Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Navigation Company, Limited, 
and the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited. In view 
of the nature of the reports of the Con- 
ciliation Officers, the Minister of Labour 
advised the parties that Conciliation Boards 
would not be appointed to deal further with 
the differences between the parties. 


Early in June a Conciliation Officer 
reported considerable progress in a dispute 
affecting the Con Mine property, at 
Yellowknife, NWT, of The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, Trail, B.C. The union involved 
was the Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, of the International Union of 
Mine, (Mill and Smelter Workers. The 
report of the Conciliation Officer indicated 
that a tentative understanding had been 
reached which the representatives of the 
parties were prepared to recommend to 
their principals as a basis of settlement. 

During April and May, applications for 
consent to prosecute were lodged with the 
Minister of Labour by the American 
Newspaper Guild affecting the Canadian 
Press, its subsidiary Press News, Limited, 
and the general managers of the two 
companies. The applications were made 
pursuant to Section 46 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Following receipt of the applications, the 
Minister of Labour appointed Mr. James 
H. Stitt, of - Ottawa, as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to investigate and to 
endeavour to facilitate collective bargain- 
ing between the parties and, failing this, 
to make a report to him on the matters 
referred to in the applications. Formal 
reports had not been received from the 


Commissioner at the time the Lasour 
GAZETTE went to press. 
In the disputes affecting groups of 


international and national labour organiza- 
tions representing non-operating railway 
employees, railway hotel employees and 
the employees engaged in the shipping 
operations of the railways, on the one 
hand, and the major Canadian railway 
systems, on the other hand, strike vote 
ballots were sent out by the unions to their 
members during the period under review. 
The ballots affecting the two national 
unions were returnable up to June 7, and 
those of the group comprising fifteen 
standard international unions were return- 
able up to July 24. Pending the tabulation 
of the strike votes, no action was taken 
by the parties concerned with a view to 
the settlement of the matters in dispute. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial 
Investigation Act 


and Disputes 
into force on 


Relations 
came 


September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
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authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 


graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and_ ferries, aerodromes 


and air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
>f complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 


Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin-: 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ine or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. Fred- 


ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 


couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario: two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec. 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of May. 
The Board issued six certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected three apph- 
cations for certification, and allowed the 
withdrawal of three applications. During 
the month the’ Board received five appli- 
cations for certification and two applications 
for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


toPbes Brotherhood of, “Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
clerical employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in the Office 
of the Auditor of Agencies, Windsor Street 
Station, Montreal (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 


2. The Order of Railway Conductors, for 
a unit of conductors employed in the train 
service of the Quebec Central Railway 
Company (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 
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3 The American Newspaper Guild, for < 
unit of editorial employees of Press News 
Limited (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). 

4. Local 1598, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, for a unit of 
employees of the Hudson Bay Muning 
and Smelting Company Limited, Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, comprising locomotive 
engineers, brakemen, and  despatchers 
engaged in the operation of rolling stock 
of “out-of-doors” -railways (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 675 

5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, comprising employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, 
Union Station, Toronto, and _ clerical 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
same officer and employed at the follow- 
ing points: John Street, Lampton. and 


West Toronto (all in Toronto) and London, 
Ontario (1.G., June; 1950, p. 824). 


6. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, for a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, comprising uncertifi- 
cated personnel of the deck, engine 
room, and steward’s departments on the 
ss. Princess Helene, operating between Saint 
Johne Nd. and..Digby,. .N.o...0..G., June, 
1950, p. 824). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Quebec Central Railway 
Company (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 

2. Local 1440, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and the Hydro- 
Electric Commission of the City of Ottawa 
(L.G., March, 1950, p: 339). (Reasons for 
Judgment will be published in the August 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE.) 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and Carwil Transport Limited (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 675). (See Reasons for Judgment 
below.) 


Apglications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Lodge 1040, -Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the National Harbours 
Board. (yardmasters, Vancouver) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 675). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on _ the 
request of the Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood. 

9, The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and Westward Shipping Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). The 
Board allowed the withdrawal of the 
application on the request of the President 
of the Union. 


8 The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and Vancouver Barge Trans- 


portation Limited, Vancouver (L..G., June, 
1950, p. 824). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on the 
request of the President of the Union. 


Anplications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood | of 
Engineers on behalf of 
engineers employed by the Northern 
Alberta Railway Company, Edmonton 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Locomotive 
locomotive 


3. Steamship Checkers, Cargo Repair- 
men, Weighers, and Samplers (Local 1764, 
International Longshoremen of America) 
on behalf of employees of certain com- 
panies at Saint John, N.B., represented 
by the Shipping Federation of Canada 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, employed in the: office of 
the Auditor of Freight Receipts, Windsor 


Street Station, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 
5. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 


(Canada) on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Westward Shipping Limited, 
Vancouver, on .board the tankers m.v. 
Standard Service and m.v. B.C. Standard 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Applications for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


1. On ‘May 1, 1950, the Board received 
from Union Steamships Limited an appli- 
eation under Section 11 of the Act for 
the revocation of certification of Division 
59, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
as bargaining agent for employees of the 
Company (L.G., June, 1949, p. 725). 

2. On May 4, 1950, the Board received 
from Branch Lines Limited an application 
under Section 11 of the Act for the revoca- 


tion of certification of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as bargaining agent for 
employees of the Company (L.G., Dec., 


1947, p. 1783). 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union (Local 


106, 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


and 


Carwil Transport . Limited, 


Ontario, Respondent. 


The Applicant apples to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
consisting of chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers, 
dockmen and checkers employed by the 
Respondent at Montreal, Quebec. The 
unit for which the Applicant seeks certifi- 
cation comprises only a segment of the 
total number of employees in the same 
classifications employed by the Respondent 
in its trucking operations. 

The Respondent, which has its head- 
quarters in Toronto, carries on an inter- 
provincial trucking business, and operates 
scheduled truck runs between Toronto and 
Montreal, as well as daily runs from 
Toronto to : Oakville’ and Toronto “to 
Hamilton. In connection with these oper- 
ations, 1t runs a trucking pickup service in 
Montreal. The employees in the proposed 
unit represent only the group of employees 
in the enumerated classifications who are 
employed in the Montreal area, with the 
exception of one chauffeur resident in 
Montreal who is employed on the inter- 
provincial runs between Montreal and 
Toronto. 

The Applicant’s representative stated to 
the Board at the hearing that the reason 
the Applicant had restricted the scope of 
the bargaining unit to the Montreal 
employees of the Respondent was that the 
jurisdiction of Local 106 was limited to 
the Montreal area, and that another local 
of the union has territorial jurisdiction in 
the Toronto area. It was not claimed, 
however, that this Toronto local repre- 
sented employees of the company working 
out of Toronto. 

It is the duty of the Board in consider- 
ing any application for certification to 
determine the appropriate bargaining unit. 
The Board does not consider it either 
feasible or advisable to attempt to formu- 
late rules for application in determining 
an appropriate bargaining unit. The estab- 
lished practices in the industry, local con- 
ditions and considerations, and_ special 
circumstances relating to the manner in 
which the work is organized and carried 
on in the employer’s establishment are all 
factors which may enter into the conclu- 
sion arrived at in any particular case. 
However, some of the general principles 
which apply in determining the appro- 
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Head Office at 


with 


Toronto, 











The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 
and A. J. Hills. The Judgment of the 
Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 






priateness of a bargaining unit are illus- 
trated in the decisions arrived at in the 
cases cited hereafter. 

In the case of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and IBEW, DLS 7-617, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board held 
a unit comprised of radio broadcast tech- 
nicians employed at the Toronto office of 
the Corporation to be imappropriate, as 
these employees comprised only a small 
proportion of the employees in the same 
classifications employed at 17 offices of the 
Corporation throughout Canada. The 
Board in giving its reasons for this 
decision said :— 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
is engaged in the business of communieca- 
tions, and its radio broadcast technicians 
work together on the same _ broadcast, 


although their duties are performed at 
points which are hundreds of miles apart. 


In the case of Western Canadian Grey- 
hound Lines Limited and Western Cana- 
dian Greyhound Employees’ Union DLS 7- 
563, the same Board, in considering an 
application for certification in respect of a 
unit of employees consisting of motor 
coach operators at Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Calgary, said in its written 
judgment :— 


The employer contends that the pro- 
posed bargaining unit is not appropriate 
since it includes employees in each classi- 
fication stationed at only 4 of its several 
centres of operation. The Board agrees 
with the employer’s contention in this 
respect. To appoint bargaining repre- 
sentatives at 4 operating centres out of 
16, and to make no provision for the 
same classifications of employees at 12 
intervening places would permit the 
employees at the intervening points to 
elect or appoint bargaining representatives 
who would be entitled to negotiate for 
separate collective agreements, and _ this 
could easily lead to much confusion and 
dissatisfaction. 


In the present case, the trucking oper- 
ations of the Respondent in and between 
Toronto and Montreal are an integrated 
operation, and prima facie employees in 
the classifications engaged in these truck- 
ing operations, particularly chauffeurs and 
helpers who are working out of Toronto 
or Montreal, would appear to be appro- 
priate for inclusion in the same bargaining 
unit. The fact that the jurisdiction of 
the Local Union 106 is limited to the 
Montreal area is not, in the opinion of the 
Board, a governing factor in determining 
the appropriate bargaining unit. No other 
reasons have been advanced to the Board 
for the segregation for collective bargaining 
purposes of the Montreal employees from 
other employees employed in the same 
classifications in the company’s operations. 


The Applicant referred the Board to an 
earlier decision made by the Board in a 
ease involving employees of the Smith 
Transport Limited, in which the Board 
certified the Applicant for a unit consisting 
of the employees of Smith ‘Transport 
Limited resident in the Province of Quebec 
and employed as city pick-up and trans- 
port drivers, dockmen, warehouse workers 
and helpers. In addition to other factors 
present in that case the circumstances there 
were that another local of the same union 
had been previously certified by the 


Ontario Labour’ Relations Board for 
employees of the company in the Province 
of. Ontario. In granting certification of 
the unit of employees of the company in 
Quebec, the Board was able to satisfy itself 
that employees in the same classifications 
in both Ontario and Quebec were repre- 
sented for collective bargaining by locals 
of the same union. Consequently, the 
substantial result for purposes of collective 
bargaining was that all employees in the 
same classifications in both Ontario and 
Quebec were represented by the one union 
and collective bargaining could be carried 
on in an orderly and practical manner on 
this basis. The circumstances are not the 
same in the present case. 

For the reasons given above, the Board 
finds the unit of employees in respect of 
which certification is applied for to be 
inappropriate. The application is accord- 
ingly rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


Nez MacDonatp, Esq., 

for the Applicant. 
Cart H. Witson, Esq., 

for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, June 14, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During the month of May the Minister 
appointed a Conciliation Officer under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in an industrial dispute involv- 
ing The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, North-American 
Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, and J. C. A. 
Turcotte, all employers of longshoremen 
at Sorel, P.Q.; respondents ‘(Conciliation 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officer 


-On May 10, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 


Settlements Not Effected by 
Conciliation Officers and 
Conciliation Boards 

Not Appointed 


1. On May 10, 1950, the ‘Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), indi- 
cating that matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and Keystone 
Transports Limited had not been settled. 
The Minister advised the parties that a 
Conciliation Board would not be estab- 
lished to deal further with the dispute. 


2. On May 26, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 


eOticer .Ge June, 1950, p. 825), indi- 


cating that matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and the Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Navigation Company, 
Limited, had not been settled. The Min- 
ister advised the parties that a Conciliation 
Board would not be appointed to deal 
further with the dispute. 
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3. On May 30, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), 
indicating that matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union and _ the 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Limited, had not been 
settled. The Minister advised the parties 
that a Conciliation Board would not be 
appointed to deal further with the dispute. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On May 26, 1950, the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and Canadian 
National Steamships, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), and Union Steamships Limited. 
The Board was appointed following receipt 
of the report of G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer (l:G., June; 1950, p. 825). Con- 
stitution of the Board had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the month. 


2.0n May 138, ‘1950, the Munister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute 


between the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
affecting Canadian employees of the com- 
pany. The Board was appointed following 
receipt of the report of R. Trépanier, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 67). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited (L.G., May, 1950, p. 683), 
was fully constituted on May 2, 1950, with 
the appointment of J. Edwin Eades, Van- 
couver, as Chairman. Mr. Hades was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, John G. 
Gould, Vancouver, and Frank R. Evans, 


Kk.C., Winnipeg, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Complaint under Section 43 
ef Act Received 


On May 11, 1950, the Minister received 
a complaint, submitted under Section 43 
of the Act by the Negotiating Committee 
representing the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and the Brother- 


hood of Railroad Trainmen, that the 
respondent companies, the Canadian 


National Railways, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, the Quebec Central Railway 
Company, and the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, had failed to bargain 
collectively with the applicants as required 
by Section 15 (a) of the Act. 


Applications for Consent 
to Prosecute Received 


1. On April 14, 1950, the Mi*£inister 
received from the American Newspaper 
Guild an appheation, submitted under 
Section 46 of the Act, for consent to 
prosecute The Canadian Press and its 
General Manager, Gillis Purcell, for alleged 
violation of certain sections of the Act. 
Upon receipt of the application the Min- 
ister appointed James H. Stitt, Ottawa, an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission under Sec- 
tion 56 of the Act to endeavour to facilitate 
collective bargaining between the parties 
and, failing this, to make a report to him 
on the alleged offences referred to in the 
application. 

2. On. May “10, 1950, the’ »-Minister 
received from the American Newspaper 
Guild an applheation, submitted under 
Section 46 of the Act, for consent -to 
prosecute Press News Limited and _ its 
General Manager, Charles Edwards, for 
alleged violation of certain sections of the 
Act. Upon receipt of the application the 
Minister appointed James H. Stitt, Ottawa, 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission under 
Section 56 of the Act to investigate and 
report to him on the matters referred to 
in the application. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained. in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tons Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 























A non-contributory Retirement Pension 
Plan providing for pensions of $55 a 
month for workers retiring at age 65 
after 30 years of service and the assump- 
tion by the company of the full cost of 
the existing Group Insurance Plan with 
a liberalization of life, hospitalization 
and sickness and accident benefits are 
provided for under agreements between 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, and Locals 200 and 240 of the 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, summarized below. 


Also noted below is an agreement for 
teachers at Verdun, Quebec, which is 
one of a number of collective agree- 
ments between School Commissions and 
teachers’ organizations in the Province 
of Quebec. No collective agreements 
for teachers in any other province have 
come to the notice of the department. 





Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


ToRONTO, ONT.—DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, ATRORAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 112. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March, 1949, p. 300) with the 
following changes:— 

Check-off: the company agrees to collect, 
in addition to the monthly check-off, a single 
assessment of not more than $1 per annum 
as provided in the constitution of the Inter- 
national Union, if requested in writing to 
do so. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 cents 
for all classifications of employees covered 
by the agreement, effective from April 1, 
1950. 
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WInpsor, ONT.—THE Forp Motor CoMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 200 
(HourLty RATED EMPLOYEES). 


The agreement of February 15, 1946, as 
amended March 18, 1948, was again amended 
May 29, 1950. The company recognizes the 
union for the duration of this agreement as 


the sole bargaining agent in respect to wages 


and other conditions of employment for all 
eligible hourly rated employees. 


Check-off: the “Rand Formula”, an_arbi- 
tration award of Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, 
made in January, 1946, on the issue of union 
security in the dispute between the company 
and its employees, members of the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 200, is still part of the 
agreement (See LAaBouR GAZETTE, January, 
1946, p. 123, and March, 1946, p. 315). 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 8 hours 
per day or 40 hours per week, whichever is 


the greater, and for work on Sundays and 


on Victoria Day; double time and one-half 
will be paid for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 


Rest periods: employees shall be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods in each shift, 
provided that the time limits of such periods 
are strictly adhered to and that no produc- 
tion shall be lost as a result thereof. In 
addition, employees will be granted a 5- 
minute rest period prior to the commence- 
ment of overtime of two or more hours’ 
duration. 


Vacations with pay: the plant will be 
closed for a period established as _ the vaca- 
tion period by the company. Employees 
with one and less than 5 years’ seniority 
will be entitled to vacation pay amounting 
to 40 times, and employees with 5 or more 
years’ seniority to pay amounting to 80 times 
their regular hourly rate provided they have 
worked at least 200 days during the pre- 
ceding calendar year; otherwise they will be 
entitled to 2 and 4 per cent respectively of 
their actual earnings during the preceding 
year. If it becomes necessary to reduce 
the vacation period to one week, eligible 
employees with 5 or more years’ seniority 
will be reimbursed in lieu of the second 
week’s vacation. 


Wages: subject to any law or any regula- 
tion having the force of law, scales of 
wages and classifications may be the subject 
of a supplementary agreement. 

Off-shift differential: an employee shall be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra for work com- 
menced between the hours of 1 p.m. and 
the following 5 am., but no overtime or 
extra time premium applies to such addi- 
tional payment. 
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Provision is made for the appointment of 
stewards and committeemen, seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Groupe INSURANCE PLAN 


In a separate memorandum of agreement, 
entered into on May 29, 1950, both parties 
agree to amend the present contributory 
Group Insurance Plan for all eligible 
employees in the bargaining unit of Local 
200, UAW-CIO. During the period of one 
year from May 29, 1950, neither party shall 
demand any change in this agreement, nor 
shall either party be required to bargain 
with respect to the agreement. 

All group insurance benefits for employees 
and their dependents provided under the 
plan shall be paid for entirely by the com- 
pany. While an employee is disabled and 
unable to work because of sickness or bodily 
injury, his Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Hospital Insurance, Surgical Insurance, and 
Hospital Insurance for Eligible Dependents 
shall be continued in force up to a maximum 
of 26 weeks; his life insurance shall be 
continued in force while he remains totally 
disabled if so disabled before his .60th birth- 
day, and up to a maximum period of 2 years 
if disabled after his 60th birthday. 

Life Insurance: the company agrees to 
increase the Group Life Insurance coverage 
by 20 per cent for each insured employee. 
Employees who participated in the previous 
contributory Group Life Insurance Plan 
shall be given individual paid-up life insur- 
ance policies for amounts equal to the 
amounts of their paid-up life insurance; the 
policies may be retained or surrendered for 
the cash value at the option of the employee. 

Weekly Sickness and Accident Indemnity 
benefits for the lower earnings classes are 
increased to $25, making this the minimum 
weekly benefit payable under the plan; the 
maximum period during which such benefits 
are payable shall be increased from 13 to 
26 weeks. 

Surgical benefit coverage shall 
unchanged at a maximum of $200. 

Hospitalization coverage for employees and 
dependents up to $5, $6, or $7 per day, 
depending upon earnings classification, shall 
be extended from 31 to 70 days during any 
one disability. 


remain 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLAN 


A “Memorandum of Agreement on Retire- 
ment Pension Plan” between the above two 
parties, entered into on May 29, 1950, sets 
forth the principal provisions of the Pension 
Plan to be incorporated into an agreement 
to be drawn up by a committee having 3 
members from each of the parties; the 
members are to be appointed within 2 weeks 
following ratification hereof. The effective 
date of the Plan shall be the first of the 
month following four months after the sign- 
ing of the memorandum of agreement. 
During the period of 5 years from the 
effective date the plan shall not be amended, 
modified, suspended, or discontinued except 
to such extent as permitted under this 
memorandum. 

“The Retirement Pension Plan shall be 
non-contributory, financed completely by the 
company. 

“Benefit: (a) There shall be payable on 
retirement at normal retirements, age 65 or 
older, with 30 years or more of credited 
service, a benefit of $55 a month, or at age 
65 or older, with less than 30 years of 
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credited service, a benefit equal to the same 
proportion of $55 as the number of years of 
credited service bears to 30, provided that 
no benefit shall be payable in respect of 
credited service less than 10 years. 

“(b) With the consent of the company, 
there shall be payable on retirement after 
age 60, but before age 65 and after 30 years 
of credited service, a benefit reduced to 
equate for all factors so as not to increase 
the cost of the Plan. 

“Disability Retirement. Retirement for 
total and permanent disability after 30 
years of credited service at age 55 or older 
shall be at a flat retirement benefit of $50 
a month, less any Federal or Provincial 
retirement pension or old age _ benefits 
receivable by the employee for disability.” 

“Retirement Age. The normal retirement 
age shall be 65. Retirement shall be auto- 
matic at age 68 but there shall be no 
increase in benefits after age 65. An 
employee may retire early with the consent 
of the company, provided he has at least 
30 years of credited service and is between 
ages 60 and 65. 

“Retirement upon permanent and _ total 
disability is permitted at age 55 or older 
provided the employee has at least 30 years 
of credited service. 

“The company, at its sole discretion, may 
retire any employee at age 65 or older by 
reason of the employee’s inability to per- 
form efficiently work assigned to him.” 

With some exceptions, employees who are 
67 years of age or older as of January l, 
1950, shall be automatically retired on their 
first birthday after May 1, 1951. 

“Commencement of Payments and Bene- 
fits: (a) The liability of the company for 
payments to the ‘Pension Trust Fund’ shall 
accrue beginning on the ‘Effective Date’ of 
the Plan. 

“(b) Benefit payments shall commence 
one month after the Effective Date. . 

“(e) Employees whose employment by the 
company terminated on or after July 16, 
1949, but before the Effective Date of the 
Plan, who would have qualified for benefits 
under the Plan had it been in effect at the 
time of such termination of employment, 
shall be treated as having retired.” 

“Board of Administration. The benefit 
structure of the Retirement Plan shall be 
administered, within the framework of a 
Pension Agreement, by a joint Board of 
Administration having three members each 
from the company and the union. Suit- 
able provision shall be made for the break- 
ing of any deadlock by an impartial chair- 
man, selected by mutual agreement by the 
company and union representatives on the 
Boa td: amas. 

“Trustee. The company shall have the 
sole right to select and contract with a 
qualified Trust Company to act as Trustee 
of the pension fund... .” 

“Benefit May be Reduced. If, through 
governmental legislation, any Federal or 
Provincial retirement pension, or old age 
benefits should be created in favour of 
participants in this Plan under which the 
company would be required to make contri- 
butions either directly or indirectly by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, the company may reduce 
the benefit payable hereunder by the amount 
by which such benefit plus any benefits 
created by such governmental legislation 
(excluding any portion thereof payable to 


or on account of a spouse or other 
dependent) exceeds $100 a month.” 

Provision is also made for crediting “Past 
Service’? and “Future Service’ and for 
funding the Plan. 


Wiunpsor, OnNT.—THE Forp Motor COMPANY 
oF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WorKreERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 240 
(OFFICE EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement of May 14, 1946, as amended 
April -28, 1948, and May 31, 1950. The 
company recognizes the union for the dura- 
tion of this agreement as the sole bargaining 
agent in respect to wages and other condi- 
tions of employment for all eligible 
employees. 

Oheck-off:. the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of every employee in 
the bargaining unit covered by this agree- 
ment, who so authorizes, the regular monthly 
union membership dues and to remit same 
to the union. 

Wages: subject to any law or any regula- 
tion having the force of law, scales of 
salaries, wages and classifications may be the 
subject of a supplementary agreement. 

Provision is also made for the appointment 
of committeemen, seniority rights and griev- 
ance procedure. 


Group INSURANCE PLAN 


A memorandum of agreement on a Group 
Insurance Plan entered into by the two 
parties on May 31, 1950, is similar to the 
one between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and Local 200, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, sum- 
marized above except that in the present 
agreement no provision is made for Sickness 
and Accident Insurance. 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLAN 


A memorandum of agreement on a Retire- 
ment Pension Plan entered into by the two 
parties on May 31, 1950, is similar to the 
one between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and Local 200, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 


tural Workers of America, summarized 

above. 

Shipbuilding 

HALIFAX AND DaArtrMouTH, N.S.—HALIFAX 
SHIPYARDS LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 


WorRKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS 1 AND 13 
(CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to Nowember 1, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1949, p. 447, with the follow- 
ing additions:— 

Paid holidays: employees will be granted 
two specified paid holidays and the union 
may on or before November 1, 1950, request 
that a third statutory holiday be added for 
the year commencing November 1, 1950, to 
the 2 paid holidays; if such request is not 
granted by the company it shall be referred 
to-5n- arbitrator. 

Vacations with pay provisions are the 
same as in the previous agreement: employees 
with 12 months’ service with the company 
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within a period of 2 years shall be entitled 
to one-half day for each 25 days worked, to 


be taken during the succeeding vacation 
year. Vacation pay will be calculated at the 


employees’ hourly rate at the time the vaca- 
tion is granted for the standard working week 
of 44 hours, or part thereof. After 5 years’ 
continuous service the award of vacation 
credits shall be doubled. 


Tobacco and Liquors 





Lonpon, Ont. JoHN LABATT LIMITED AND 
NATIONAL BREWERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
Hocan HateCcry- 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: except as otherwise pro- 
vided only union members in good standing 
shall be employed. In the matter of employ- 
ment the company shall give preference to 
unemployed members of the union in good 
standing and competent to perform the work. 
Where a non-union member is hired he shall 
apply to the union for membership at the 
end of a 6 months probationary period and 
if he is acceptable to the company and to 
the union he shall become a member of the 
union. The company may employ temporarily 
men for a period not to exceed 6 months in 
any one year and the union shall issue to 
such men, on payment of the required fee, a 
union permit card. Brewers and foremen 
shall be exempt from the agreement but. 
those who are already members of the uniom 
may retain their membership. 

Hours: 40 per week for all employees 
except drivers and helpers employed on 
highway transport work who shall work 
approximately 45 hours. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the 
regular hours: and for work on Sundays 
(except in the case of engineers and watch- 
men); double time for four and double time 
and one-half for another four specified paid 
holidays. In addition, a Saturday morning 
to be mutually agreed upon for a_pienie 
shall be paid for. For drivers and helpers 
on highway transport, overtime shall be paid 
for on the basis of a balanced week at the 
end of each 8 weeks. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 20 years’ 
service 3 weeks. 


Basic weekly wage rates: bottlers oper- 
ating machines $48, other bottlers $46; 
watchmen (not more than 12 hours in any 
one day), fermenting room and cold storage 
workers, brew house and wash _ house 
workers $48; coopers $53.50; truck drivers, 
highway $48.50, retail delivery $47.50, helpers 
$46; engineers, second class $56.50, third 
elass $52.50. All new employees, except 
truck drivers and helpers, shall be paid at 
rates $1 per week less than the above scale 
of wages until they have completed 6 months’ 
continuous service. 

Cost of living bonus: in addition to the 
above basic weekly wages, a cost-of-living 
bonus of $3.20 per week shall be paid; this 
bonus shall be adjusted upward or downward 
quarterly commencing January 1, 1950, 
depending on the variation between the 
August 1, 1949, cost-of-living index (162-8) 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the indices as presently calcu- 
lated, published for November 1, 1949, and 
quarterly thereafter. Each one point in- 
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crease or decrease in the index shall be 
equal to an increase or decrease of 37-2 
cents per week in the bonus. 

An off-shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on shifts starting 
between 2 p.m. and 4.59 a.m., this provision 
shall not apply to truck drivers (highway). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 
Buildings and Structures 


OTTaAwA, OnT.—OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 
PLUMBING AND PireE Firrrne INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Loca 71. 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., March, 
1950, p. 422), to be in effect from April 20, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Employers shall give members of Local 71, 
or men willing and eligible to become mem- 
bers within 30 days, preference in employ- 
ment; likewise, members of Local 71 agree 
to work only for recognized shops and to 
give preference to shops which are parties to 
this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half. until midnight and for work on 
Saturday morning; double time from mid- 
night to starting time and for work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. If on a regular working day a 
repair job can be finished in not more than 
one hours’ time after regular hours it will 
be done at straight time. 

Night work differential: if it becomes 
necessary to do night work. only or shift 
work on any job, same shall commence at 
the close of the regular working day and 
shall be paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ 
time for 7 hours’ work. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.68 until 
August 1, 1950, and $1.70 thereafter; helpers 
who started trade previous to 1949, shall 
have their rate increased in proportion. Any 
new boys starting trade must be indentured 
apprentices. 

Transportation: men working out of Ottawa 
shall have their fare and board paid: time 
travelling to and from work shall be paid 
for at the rate of single time only up to 
9 pm. If a journeyman leaves the job 
before completion and of his own volition, 
return transportation and travelling time 
may be withheld. If working outside the 
city limits and returning daily, the employee 
shall be at such limits at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
and shall receive transportation from the 
city limits to and from such work. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and grievances and an apprentice- 
ship plan. 


Epmonton, ALTA—THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS OF CANADA INC. (NORTHERN 
ALBERTA BRANCH) AND UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES 
OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, LOCAL 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
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Union security: employers shall give mem- 
bers of Local 488, or men willing and eligible 
to become members within 30 days, prefer- 
ence in employment. If such members are 
not available, employers shall have the 
privilege of getting other men. Members of 
Local 488 likewise agree to work only for 
recognized shops and to give preference to 
such shops which are parties to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; all 
time worked outside these hours (except 
shift time) shall be considered overtime. 
Second and third shifts shall be paid at the 
rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work; 
however, no time outside of regular working 
hours shall be deemed shift work unless 
worked for 5 or more consecutive days. 
Overtime: all hours worked in any shift in 
excess of those provided above shall be paid 
for at time and one-half between 5 p.m. and 
12 midnight and at double time thereafter. 
Double time shall also be paid for work 
performed on Sundays, on 8 _ specified 
statutory holidays, and on Saturdays, except 
that Saturday work of any emergency repair 
nature where life may be endangered or 
property damaged, up to 4 hours, shall be 
paid for at straight time. 

Vacation with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of wages earned and shall be in addi- 
tion to the hourly wage rates. 

Hourly wage rates (minimum): journey- 
men $1.70; apprentices, first year 35 per 
cent, second year 40 per cent, third year 
60 per cent and fourth year 75 per cent of 
the journeymen’s rate. 

The proportion of apprentices to journey- 
men shall be as provided in the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act. Only members of Local 
488 and duly indentured apprentices shall 
handle any tools of the trade. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and for travelling expenses in connection with 
out-of-town work. 


Catgary, ALTA—THE CALGARY GENERAL 
CoNTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND CERTAIN 
OTHER EMPLOYERS AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 81, 1951. Should either 
party wish to change, add to or amend this 
agreement, 60 days’ notice shall be given 
prior to termination date. Employees, party 
to this agreement, shall be given preference 
of employment and likewise employers, party 
to this agreement, shall be given preference 
in the supplying of union labour. Before any 
union members work for any.employer who 
is not a member of the Association, said 
employer will sign a copy of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of work in excess 
of the regular hours and for work on 
Saturday morning, double time after 4 hours 
and for all. work on Saturday afternoon, 
Sundays and 9 specified holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour: Day except 
where safety to life or property make it 
necessary. 

Wage rates: carpenters $1.52 per hour; 
carpenters in charge of work shall receive 
not less than 10 cents per hour over the 
journeymen’s rate. 


Night shift differential: any time worked 
after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-seventh if 
these hours are part of the regular seven 
hour shift. 


Transportation: on jobs beyond the regular 
terminus of the street car line or bus ser- 
vice, the employer shall pay for any addi- 
tional transportation or provide same. On 
jobs outside the city transportation, including 
meals and berth where necessary, is to be 
provided by the employer and travelling time 
one way on the basis of 8 hours in 24. 
Return transportation shall be provided on 
or after 60 days’ satisfactory service or 
termination of contract of work. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
Catgary, ALTA—THE CALGARY GENERAL 


CoNTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND CERTAIN 
OTHER EMPLOYERS AND THE AMALGAM- 
ATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
WorKERS OF CANADA, LocAL 5 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the one between The Calgary 
General Contractors Association and Certain 
Other Employers and The Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
1779, summarized above. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


Toronto, ONT.—CERTAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN 
THE TAXI Cap INDUSTRY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 488 (TAXI 
Cas Drivers’ UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1950, to March 26, 1951, and thereafter until 
changed by another agreement. 


Union security: the company agrees at all 
times to hire only union members carrying 
the regular paid-up working card of the 
union. When a vacancy occurs the union 
must be given the first opportunity to fill 
same. If union members are not satisfactory 
or if none are available, all drivers employed 
shall join the union within 15 days. The 
company agrees not to keep in its employ 
any union member who wilfully neglects or 
refuses to pay his dues. 


Check-off: in consideration of the company 
agreeing to a compulsory check-off, the union 
agrees that, should any of its members 
defraud, abscond or cheat the company out 
of its just moneys, the same will be paid 
out of the union funds; however, the union’s 
liability shall be limited to $25 in any one 
instance. 

Hours: 48 per week, spread over five and 
one-half days. 

Statutory holidays: in lieu of statutory 
holidays with pay, the employer will grant 
to drivers up to 2 days off with pay, one 


after 6 months’ work and the other after: 


9 months’ work, such days to be mutually 
agreed upon. ; 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
employment employees shall be granted one 
week or a minimum of 2 per cent of their 
year’s earnings, after 2 years’ continuous 
service they shall receive an additional 2 
per cent of their year’s earnings provided, 


however, that for each day of unauthorized 
absence in excess of 6 in the year, the 
employer shall deduct one-sixth of the addi- 
tional 2 per cent payment. 


Wages: for regularly employed full time 
drivers $32 per week; if the fares taken in 
by_a driver exceed in any one week $96, the 
driver shall be paid a bonus of 35 per cent 
of such excess; if the average fares taken in 
by all full time drivers employed by one 
employer during each period of 4 consecutive 
weeks equal or exceed $90 per driver per 
week (not including out-of-town trips), an 
additional bonus shall be paid to each driver 
of 35 per cent of the amount that the fares 
taken in by him during any week exceed $90, 
but such bonus shall not exceed $2.10 per 
driver for any such week. Part-time drivers 
shall be paid $2.67 for the first 4 consecutive 
hours on duty in any day (or for any 
shorter period if not kept on duty for 4 
consecutive hours), plus 66% cents for each 
consecutive hour on duty. In computing 
bonuses the part-time driver shall be deemed 
to have collected fares at the rate of $90 
a week or better if the fares taken in by 
him exceed 19%5 times the wages paid to him; 
he shall be entitled to the collective and the 
individual bonuses on the same basis as the 
full time driver. 

The parties agree to make, within 5 days 
after the signing of the agreement, joint 
application to the Industry and Labour 
Board for the Province of Ontario to have 
the rates as set out in this agreement incor- 
porated into the Industrial Standards Code 
for the Taxicab Industry. 


Uniform: 50 per cent of the cost of uniform 
caps, shirts or uniforms required by the 
company shall be paid for by the company 
and 50 per cent by the employee; after the 
employee has paid his full 50 per cent of the 
cost the uniforms shall become his property. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Water Transport 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE B.C. TowBoAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE WeEsT Coast SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party wage rates may 
be reviewed one year from the effective date. 
The union is recognized as the collective 
bargaining agent of the unlicensed personnel 
of the company signing the agreement. The 
union agrees, when requested by the 
employer, to supply competent and _ satis- 
factory help, if available, for all classifica- 
tions of positions covered by this agreement. 


Hours: both parties subscribe to the 
principle of the 8-hour day in industry, but 
recognizing the impracticability of the 8-hour 
day in the B.C. towboat industry agree that 
equitable compensation for any time worked 
over and above 8 hours per day shail be 
made by time off. It is therefore agreed 
that on vessels operating on a two watch 
system the establishment of a working month 
of 20 days on and 10 days off shall go into 
effect on the following time schedule: from 
October 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, the 
monthly work schedule shall be 23 days on, 
7 days off; on and after January l, 1950, 
22 days on, 8 days off; on and after October 
1, 1950, 21 days on, 9 days off; on and after 
September 30, 1951, 20 days on, 10 days off. 
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This monthly leave shall be granted exclu- 
sive of annual vacation. On tugs operated 
on the three watch system unlicensed per- 
sonnel. shall be allowed time off free from 
the ship on the basis of one day in 7 in lieu 
of time off as outlined in the above time 
schedule. In the case of employees on out- 
side tugs the days off will be allowed within 
a 3-month period, at least 5 of them to be 
allowed consecutively. When necessary for 
harbour tugs to work over 12 consecutive 
hours in any one day in intermittent cases, 
additional time off will be allowed. Pay in 
lieu of leave shall not be tendered or 
accepted unless mutually agreed upon 
between the union and the company. 

Vacation with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service ll days; after 60 days’ 
eontinuous service an employee will be 
entitled to receive an appropriate share of 
the 11 days’ vacation. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: deckhands, 
firemen, oilers $137.50, cooks $145. On 
vessels such as “Harbour” boats where pro- 
vision and staff for preparing and serving 
of meals is not provided, the unlicensed 
personnel shall receive $1.25 per day worked 
in addition to the above rates. On tow- 
boats where subsistence is customarily pro- 
vided and where for any reason subsistence 
is not provided, unlicensed personnel shall 
receive in lieu thereof $2 per working day. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Service 


Professional 


VeEeRDUN, P.Q.—LA COMMISSION DES ECOLE 
CATHOLIQUES DE VERDUN (CATHOLIC 
ScHOOL COMMISSION OF VERDUN) .AND 
L’ ASSOCIATION DES INSTITUTEURS CATHO- 
LIQUES DE VERDUN (ASSOCIATION OF 
CATHOLIC TEACHERS OF VERDUN). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1951, and thereafter for 
another period of 2 years, subject to notice. 
This agreement applies only to lay teachers 
in the employ of the Catholic School Com- 
mission of Verdun. 

Union security: all lay teachers now 
employed who are members of the associa- 
tion must maintain their membership; those 
who will hereafter be employed must become 
members of the association. 

Basic scale of annual salaries (the figures 
quoted are for female teachers, single male 


teachers, and married male teachers respec- 
tively): first to third years’ service $1,600, 
$1,900, $2,200; fourth years’ service $1,700, 
$2,050, $2,350, with annual increases of $100, 
$150 and $150 thereafter until tenth year’s 
service; eleventh to fifteenth years $2,400, 
$3,100, $3, 400; sixteenth to eighteenth years 
$2,500, $3,250, $3,600; nineteenth to twenty- 
first years $2,600, $3,400, $3,800; twenty- 
second to twenty-fourth years $2,700, $3,550, 
$4,000; twenty-fifth year’s service and there- 
after $2,800, $3,700, $4,200. 

In addition, the following annual supple- 
ments according to position occupied shall be 
paid: junior high school teachers $300, 
senior high school teachers $500; assistant 
principals, elementary or junior high school 
$600, senior high school $800; principal, 
elementary or junior high school $1,000, 
senior high school $1,400. Female teachers 
of the first grade will receive at the end 
of the year. a° supplement of $100, if 
satisfactory. 

Since the requirements of the different 
faculties vary, the Commission agrees to 
grant gratuities ranging from $50 to $200 
to teachers with university degrees or their 
equivalent, the amount of the gratuity to 
depend on the acadamic standing of the 
individual teacher. 

To further encourage higher education of 
teachers there will be a differential of $100 
between teachers with elementary, inter- 
mediate and superior standings or equivalent. 
However, this provision will be effective 
from the school year 1950-51 and will apply 
only to new teachers engaged. 


Method of payment: the salary of teachers 
shall be paid semi-monthly at the rate of 
3-75 per cent or about %%6 of their annual 
salary for each payment, except that of 
June 30 which shall be 28-75 per cent or 
approximately %6 of their annual salary. 


Sick leave credit with pay of 13 days per 
month, cumulative to a maximum of 150 
days, is provided for. Teachers shall be 
entitled to special leave in case of death in 
the family, etc. 


Leave for educational purposes: after 10 
years’ service the Commission will allow 
teachers to use their accumulated sick leave 
with pay for the purpose of taking a 
university course leading to a degree or its 
equivalent, if approved “by the Director of 
Studies. 

Provision is 
differences. 


made for the settling of 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of 18 agreements. These 
include, in addition to those summarized 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial. Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
eertain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 30 days are allowed for the filing 
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below, the amendment of the agreements 
for hospitals and charitable institutions at 
St. Hyacinthe and for municipal employees 
at Kenogami published in the Quebec 


of objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner, Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act 
and earlier legislation have been noted in the LABour 
GaAzeTTE monthly since June, 1934. 


Official Gazette of April 22; for barbers 
and hairdressers at Joliette, Beauharnois, 
Chicoutimi and at Three Rivers, and for 
clockmakers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, etc. in the issue of May 6, 
and the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers at Montreal in the issue of ‘May 13. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the mechanical repair and con- 
struction industry and for dairy employees 
at Quebec, for the building materials 
industry in the province and for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, St. Hyacinthe, 
Victoriaville and at Sherbrooke’ were 
gazetted April 22, for the building 
materials industry in the province and for 
the building trades and for barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec were gazetted 
April 29, for the building trades at Hull 
and at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of May 6, 
for funeral undertakers at Montreal and for 
food products retail trade at Quebec were 
gazetted May 18. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving and extending the term of the 
levy of assessments on the parties and 
others approving the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDuSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, extends. until June 30, 
1950, the terms of the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1947, 
p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619; Dec., p. 1421; 
May, 1949, p. 604; March, 1950, p. 345, and 
previous issues) . 


Fine Guiove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 486; July, 1949, p. 876). 

Vacation: this amendment provides that 
vacations shall be given between June 1 and 
September 1. The first week is obligatory 
and during that period no employee is ‘to 
do any kind of work in the glove industry. 
The other week or half week, as the case 
may be, is optional. Any employee who for 
any reason leaves his employer shall receive, 
before leaving, the amount owed to him for 
his vacation. (Previously every employee 
who left the glove industry before June 1 
of the current year was not entitled to any 
vacation. ) 


Work GLove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 486; June, 1949, p. 735). 

Vacation provisions are similar to those 
summarized above for the fine glove industry 
in the province. 


Textiles and Clothing 


FASHION ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for -this industry (L.G., 
April 1948; poses? dan, L950) p77). 

The present agreement does not govern 
needle and embroidery work on power 
machines which are used for simultaneous 
large quantity reproduction of a design or 
pattern and are known as Schiffli, Lewis or 
Rachelle machines. 

No work shall be permitted on any of 6 
specified holidays and 2 of these (Good 
Friday and Labour Day) will be paid for at 
regular rates. (No paid holidays previously 
provided for.) 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED Paper Box INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 
DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Novi, 1948) ip. 1245 > Ochs ..1949,> 5.1247). 

Employees shall work or be at the disposal 
of their employers the day before and the 
day after any of 5 specified holidays in 
order to qualify for these holidays with 
pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (female 
employees): the following rates in most 
cases represent increases ranging from 3 
cents to 4 cents per hour—forelady 58 cents; 
hand worker (first class) 54 cents; hand 
worker (second class), covering machine 
operator, Stokes and Smith machine oper- 
ator, Redington machine operator, staying 
machine operator, stitcher, top-piece machine 
operator 48. cents per hour; Brightwood 
machine feeder, stripper, automatic glueing 
machine feeder, four-corner machine feeder, 
hand fed machine table gummer, operator 
of any machine not classified above, division 
assembler, packer, folder 47 cents per hour; 
other help not classified above 38 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 46 cents 
during the fourth 3 months. The classifica- 
tion of tiers is added with a minimum rate 
of 48 cents per hour. Rates for appren- 
tices 20 per cent less than those paid the 
regular classifications during the first 6 
months and 10 per cent less during the 
second 6 months remain unchanged. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (male 
employees): foreman $1.05; machinist (fore- 
man) $1.01; die maker 93 cents; assistant- 
foreman 91 cents; automatic glueing machine 
operator 86 cents; machinist, scorer 84 cents; 
cylinder box press operator 82 cents; Bright- 
wood machine operator, cutter on knife 
(first class), four-corner stayer operator 80 
cents; shipper 79 cents; colt press operator 
77 cents; end piece operator (double) 76 
cents; truck-driver 75 cents; engineman 
(fourth class) 74 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 73 cents; general helper 72 cents; 
cutter on knife (second class) 70 cents; 
assistant die maker, circular saw operator 
68 cents; Brightwood feeder, colt press 
feeder, cylinder box press feeder, four- 
corner machine feeder, punch operator, bale 
press operator 67 cents; stripper 65 cents; 
fireman 64 cents; other help not classified 
above from 48 cents during the first 3 months 
to 62 cents per hour during the fourth 3 
months. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from 3 cents to 9 cents per 
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hour.) Rate for chief engineman (second 
class) is increased from $40.85 per week to 
$41.33 and for chief engineman (third class) 
from $35.15 per week to $35.38 per week. 
The classification of repair and maintenance 
man is added with a minimum rate of 72 
cents per hour. Apprentices’ rates are 
similar to those shown above for female 
apprentice employees. 

The service period acquired by each 
employee at the time of the coming into 
force of the present agreement shall be 
taken into account to determine his wage 
rates as per the above basic scale. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G.., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1127) by correcting the name 
of one of the two unions to read “The 
Upholsterers International Union of North 
America, Locals 347-388 (Wood Furniture 
Workers) .” 


Territorial jurisdiction: all establishments 
located in the town of Matane or east thereof 
shall be included in zone III, irrespective of 
the number of workers employed therein. 


Hours: an amendment published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of October 30, 
1948, provided that by agreement between 
employers and employees, daily hours might 
be increased from 9 to 10 per day, 50 per 
week all year round instead of during the 
summer months only, as previously in effect, 
in which case there will be no Saturday 
work. (Total hours per week remained 
unchanged.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates (male and 
female workers): there are two minimum 
wage schedules as previously in effect:— 

(1) Those employers who have not declared 
themselves in favour of the classification 
system must pay the following minimum 
rates: employees of less than 18 years of 
age 45 cents in zone J, 40 cents in zone II, 
35 cents in zone III; employees of 18 years 
of age.and over from 50 cents per hour 
during the first 3 months to 65 cents after 
2 years in zone I, from 45 cents per hour 
to 60 cents in zone II and from 40 cents 
to 55 cents in zone III. (The above rates 
are similar to those previously in effect but 
the age limits governing the above earnings 
are reduced by one year.) The average wage 
shall not be less than 78 cents in zone I 
(an increase of 7 cents), 69 cents in zone 
II (an increase of 5 cents); and 61 cents 
per hour in zone III (an increase of 3 cents 
per hour). The following classification is 
added: watchmen from 50 cents per hour 
during the first 6 months to 60 cents after 
2 years in zone I, from 45 cents per hour 
to 60 cents in zone II and from 40 cents to 
50 cents per hour in zone III. 

(2) For those employers who adopt the 
classification of occupations set forth in the 
agreement in which each occupation in the 
industry is placed in one of four classes, 
the following minimum rates are effective— 
class I, 78 cents per hour in zone I, 73 cents 
in zone II and 68 cents in zone III; class 
II, 71 cents in zone I, 66 cents in zone II, 
61 cents in zone III; class III, 68 cents in 
zone I, 63 cents in zone II, 58 cents in zone 
III; class IV (which includes all the oper- 
ations not specified in the first 3 classes), 
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from 50 cents during the first 3 months to 
63 cents per hour after one year in zone I, 
45 cents during the first 3 months to 58 
cents after one year in zone II, 40 cents 
during the first 3 months to 53 cents after 
one year in zone III. (The above rates for 
classes I, II, and III represent an increase 
of 3 cents per hour in all zones; in class 
IV rates remain unchanged but the provi- 
sion governing age limit now reads less than 
18 years of age ‘instead of 18 years of’ age 
and under as previously.) The average wage 
rates in zones I, II, and III are similar to 
those shown above in minimum wage 
schedule (1). Employees reporting to work 
during regular working hours without having 
been advised to the contrary and any 
employee requested to report for work are 
entitled to a minimum sum equivalent to 3 
hours’ pay except in the case of suspension 
of operation in a plant or department due to 
circumstances beyond control. If a regular 
shift works less than 50 hours, the workers 
involved shall receive their regular rate, 
straight time, up to 50 hours per week, after 
which the clause for overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half shall apply. 


Vacation: all employees are entitled to a 
vacation with pay in accordance with the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 3 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission of the Province 
of Quebec except that remuneration is 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the wages earned 
including vacation indemnity during the 
period June 1 to May 31 and entitling them 
to such vacation if they are paid on any 
other basis. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p-. 18035. July, 1948,ip. 741, Nov:, p: 1247: 
ee 1949 sipae98s. ASeptie pent Ll Oct Arn. 
1247). 


Hours for truck drivers (employed directly 
by contractors of the construction industry): 
9 per day, 54 per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for a few 
classes in zones I and II have been changed: 
structural iron erector and welder (all 
categories) $1.50; construction boiler-maker, 
steam mechanic, erector and welder $1.50, 
helper to these trades $1.10; painter (struc- 
tural iron) $1.40; steam and hot water 
generating mechanics (installing stokers in 
furnaces with a horizontal heating surface 
of 20 feet or less) $1.20, helper 95 cents 
per hour. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from 10 cents to 35 cents 
per hour). Apprentices’ rates (structural 
iron) are increased from 50 to 70 per cent 
of the tradesman’s rate during the first 
year and remain unchanged at 85 per cent 
during the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) are increased from 50 to 60 per 
cent during the first year and from 85 to 
90 per cent during the fourth year. Minimum 
rates in gone I only: labourers, mortar 
makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers and 
hod carriers 80 cents (an increase of 5 cents 
per hour). Truck drivers (employed directly 
by contractors in the construction industry) 
are an added classification and shall receive 
the minimum rate of 65 cents per hour or 
$31 per week. 


Contracting parties bound by the terms 
of the present agreement have agreed that 
the wage conditions be based upon the cost- 
of-living index at 157 points. Any 10-point 
increase or decrease in the said index at 
the time of renewal of the agreement shall 
entail an increase or decrease of 5 cents per 
hour for all employees governed. 


BUILDING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 


An Order in Council, dated May 3, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605). 

Hours: 48 per week distributed as follows: 
9 hours per day Monday through Thursday, 
8 hours on Friday and 4 hours Saturday 
morning. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour over those previously 
in effect in zones I, and II. Weekly rates 
for shovel operators are increased from 
$52.80 to $55.20 in zone I and from $48.70 
to $50.20 in zone II. 

Vacation: one week with pay annually 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the regular wages 
earned during the previous 12 months for all 
employees with one year’s continuous service. 
Employees with less than 12 months of 
service are entitled to vacation pay equal 
to 2 per cent of their regular wages for any 
continuous period of employment exceeding 
2 months. 

Provisions governing apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for board and_ travelling 
expenses are included in this amendment. 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1947, 
p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620; June, 1949, p. 
736, and previous issues). 

Maintenance men (permanent employees) 
of manufacturing or industrial establish- 
ments who benefit by a labour hiring contract 
for a peirod of at least 6 months are not 
governed by the provisions of the present 
agreement. 


Hours (from April 1 to November 30): 9 
per day Monday through Friday, 3 on Satur- 
day or 10 per day Monday through Thursday, 
8 on Friday, in either case 48 per week. 
Distribution of hours at the option of the 
employer. (Previously common labourers 
worked 54 hours per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for appren- 
tices are increased by 5* cents per hour 
during each apprenticeship period in zone I 
and II. Rates for journeymen and all other 
occupations unchanged. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated May 3, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, June, 
p. 621, Nov., p. 1247; Dec; p. 1421) by 
providing that the names of the individual 
contracting parties of the first part are 
replaced by “L’Association des _Hntrepre- 
neurs en Construction de St. Jean” and 
“Le Syndicate catholique national de la 
Construction de St. Jean.” 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour with the following 
exceptions: structural iron erector and 
welder (all categories) from $1.11 to $1.50 
per hour; construction boiler-maker, welder, 
steam generator mechanic and erector from 
$1.11 to $1.50—(helper), from 84 cents to 
$1.10; painter (structural iron) from $1 to 
$1.40. The installation of portable tanks 
and boilers under 2 tons in weight is to be 
paid at not less than 95 cents per hour (an 
increase of 17 cents). Rates for workers 
installing stokers in furnaces with a hori- 
zontal heating surface of 20 feet or less are 
increased from 89 cents to $1.20 per hour 
and their helpers from 67 cents to 95 cents 
per hour. Rates for apprentices (structural 
iron) from 70 per cent of skilled workers’ 
rates during the first year to 85 per cent 
during the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) from 60 per cent during the first 
year to 90 per cent during the fourth year. 
(Previously apprentices of the structural 
steel industry received 50 per cent during 
the first year to 85 per cent during the 
second year.) 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946. p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During Acril 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 135 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 71 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set-out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Acriculture: 2a ane: 1 $ 153,000.00 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. 5,289 22 952,838.68 
Posts Office = aeeene 15 104,370.72 
Public Works? ee 5 64,784.28 
B.GINGP ae cee 2 20,001.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia in 1950 


No new labour laws were enacted by the British Columbia 
Legislature in 1950. Laws amended related to annual holidays 
with pay, boilers and pressure vessels, shops, and hospital 


insurance. 


The British Columbia Legislature, which 
opened on February 14 and prorogued on 
March 30, amended the Annual Holidays 
Act to provide that a worker’s holiday 
pay will now be two per cent of his 
earnings, as in Ontario, rather than regular 
pay, as before. The Boiler Inspection Act, 
now the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
was revised to cover hot water boilers as 
well as steam boilers and pressure vessels. 
Extensive amendments were made to the 
Hospital Insurance Act following a survey 
conducted by an outside authority at the 
request of the Government. The Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act was 
also amended. 


Holidays with Pay 


Changes have been made in the method 
of computing the holiday pay or pay in 
lieu of holidays under the Annual Holidays 
Act. 

The Act provides that every employee 
covered by the Act is entitled to an annual 
holiday of one week with pay for every 
working year of his employment. This 
holiday is exclusive of statutory holidays 
and must be given within 10 months after 
the employee becomes entitled to it. 

Under the former provisions, each 
employee was entitled to his regular pay 
for a week’s work depending on whether 
he was paid on an hourly, weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly basis. The amend- 
ment provides that an employee’s holiday 
pay must now be computed on the basis 
of two per cent of the total wages or 
salary earned for the period of his employ- 
ment in the working year. The definition 
of “working year” has been changed to 
mean one calendar year’s continuous ser- 
vice, comprising not less than 225 days of 
actual work, instead of 250 days, as 
formerly. This is the second reduction in 
the qualifying period. The Act as passed 
in 1946 stipulated that the holiday should 
be given after not less than 280 days’ 
work in a year. Holiday pay must be 
paid at least one day before the beginning 
of the annual holiday. 

An employee who terminates his employ- 
ment before or after he has earned an 
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annual holiday and, in the latter case, has 
not been given an annual holiday is 
entitled to an amount equal to two per 
cent of the total wages and salary earned 
during the period he has worked. An 
employee who has worked throughout the 
whole calendar year for the same employer 
but whose time was broken to the extent 
that he did not work 225 days in all and 
whose employment is not terminated is 
also entitled to an amount equal to two 
per cent of his total wages earned during 
the calendar year. He must be paid such 
amount within 30 days after the end of 
the calendar year. 

Another change had to do with the 
application of the Act. Previously, the 
only exceptions to the general coverage 
of the Act were emplovers and employees 
in farming and horticulture and domestic 
service in private residences. A new sec- 
tion now excludes, as in Ontario, persons 
and students in the professions who are 
subject to special statutes under which 
they are licensed. 

“Hmployee” has been redefined to exclude 
from the definition a person who is 
employed for a period of less than a 
week, and to stipulate that it covers an 
employee whose work is measured by time, 
piece or otherwise. A new section pro- 
vides that a correct record must be kept 
by employers of the amount of holiday pay 
paid to each of their employees. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An amendment to the Boiler Inspection 
Act has changed its title to the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act. The Act has 
been widened to include the inspection and 
registration of hot water boilers as well 
as of steam boilers and pressure vessels, 
as before. Changes have also been made 
in the classifications of engineers and 
the sections setting out the qualifications 


of each category have been amended 
accordingly. 
The provisions regarding inspections, 


inspections during construction, certificates 
of inspections, registrations, fees, accidents 
and investigations and penalties that apply 
to steam boilers or plants and pressure 


vessels are now applicable also to hot 
water boilers or plants. “Hot water 
boiler” is defined as a boiler in which hot 
water is produced under pressure and 
includes all pipes and connections attached 
to it. “Plant” is defined to mean hot- 
water boiler plant as well as steam plant. 

The exemptions from the Act are sub- 
stantially the same as previously except 
that the Act does not apply to any hot 
water boiler with a capacity of 100 square 
feet of heating surface or less, unless 
installed in a school, hospital, church, 
theatre, hall, auditorium or other building 
where the public assembles. Exempted 
also are heating plants in rooming houses 
and apartment houses which have three 
or less self-contained suites. Formerly, 
heating plants in all rooming houses and 
apartment houses were covered by the Act. 


With respect to the inspection of steam 
boilers, hot water boilers and _ pressure 
vessels, it is provided that any person who 
installs a steam boiler and hot water boiler 
must notify the Chief Inspector before the 
plant is put into operation. 


After a boiler has been inspected and 
approved, the Chief Inspector now may 
issue a certificate of inspection if all taxes 
or yearly fees have been paid. Formerly, 
registration fees were required to be paid 
in addition to the taxes and yearly fees. 
This $1 fee has been omitted in the 
revision. 

The schedule of fees for inspection of 
steam boilers and pressure vessels during 
construction and fees for subsequent inspec- 
tions and the yearly fees have been dropped 
from the Act and are now provided for 
by regulation (see p. 1063 of this issue). 

Changes were made with respect to 
classifications of engineers. The group 
formerly classified as “engineers with 
special certificates” has been divided 
into three specific classes: logging-donkey 
engineers; boiler operators Class A; and 
boiler operators Class B. A logging- 
donkey engineer is qualified to take charge 
of any steam boiler used in the operation 
of a logging camp. A boiler operator 
Class A is qualified to take charge of a 
low pressure heating plant of not over 
200 horse power and a high pressure boiler 
used only for heating purposes of not over 
50 horse power. A boiler operator Class B 
is qualified to take charge of either a 
low-pressure heating boiler not exceeding 
100 horse power or a high-pressure boiler 
not exceeding 50 horse power, as indi- 
cated in his certificate. A person who now 
holds a special engineer’s certificate will 
be deemed to be the holder of a boiler 
operator Class B certificate. 


The qualifications for a first, second and 
third class engineer and for engineers with 
temporary certificates remain the same. 
By an amendment, however, a _ fourth 
class engineer is now qualified to take 
charge of a low-pressure heating plant up 
to 200 horse power, instead of up to 150 
horse power, as formerly. 


A new provision stipulates that if a 
candidate for an engineering certificate fails 
both his first and second examination, he 
may appeal to the Chief Inspector, who 
will have him re-examined, upon payment 
of the prescribed fees. The fees for exam- 
ination of engineers have been left the 
same as before with the addition of a fee 
of $4 for boiler operators Class A and B. 
The fee for the issuance of a duplicate 
certificate has been raised from $2.50 to $5. 
Before the Minister may issue a duplicate 
certificate, the engineer must prove to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of Public 
Works that he has, without fault on his 
part, lost his certificate or that it has been 
destroyed. 


As assistant Chief Inspector is now 
provided for by the Act in addition to the 
Chief Inspector, and other inspectors, 
clerks and employees. The restriction that 
no person shall be appointed an inspector 
of steam boilers unless he is a Canadian 
citizen and has had two years’ residence 
in British Columbia is no longer in effect. 
Since the provision is now omitted from 
the Act, the Civil Service Act applies. The 
latter Act provides that only persons who 
are British subjects are eligible for appoint- 
ment to any position. 


Shops 


Several amendments were made in the 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act. 
To eliminate a practice which has been 
considered unfair, shopkeepers are now 
prohibited from advertising that they will, 
during the time when they are required 
under the Act to have their shops closed, 
accept orders for delivery of goods on the 
next day. 

Two minor amendments were made in 
the Act to meet certain administrative 
difficulties. The provisions as to the 
closing of shops and the observance of a 
weekly holiday will not now apply to any 
of the seven days preceding Christmas 
Day in any year and, as before, to any 
week during which two or more public 
holidays occur. Christmas Day and the 
day immediately following Christmas Day 
are included in days designated as public 
holidays. The amendment will remove the 
difficulties which were encountered during 
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the 1949 Christmas season when shops were 
required to stay closed for three days in 
the week. 

In respect to the early closing of auto- 
mobile garages, automobile service or 
repair shops and gasoline service stations, 
which may be required by by-law, the 
Municipal Council may now provide by 
by-law for the granting of permits to 
certain of such places under the terms 
and conditions it may determine, allowing 
them to remain open for the accommoda- 
tion of the public after the appointed hour 
for closing. An official of the municipality 
may be chosen by the Council to deter- 
mine those garages, service or repair shops 
or service stations which may be granted 
permits, and the terms and conditions of 
such permits, including the hours during 
which they may remain open. Any person 
who has been granted a permit subject to 
conditions which he considers too onerous 
and a person who has been refused a permit 
may appeal to the Council against the 
decision of the official to whom such power 
has been delegated. The former provisions 
required that three-fourths of the occupiers 
of garages, service or repair shops or 
gasoline service stations in the area nom- 
inate in writing those garages, shops and 
service stations which should be permitted 
to remain open. 


Hospital insurance 


Amendments were made to the Hospital 
Insurance Act which provides a system of 
compulsory hospital insurance for resi- 
dents of British Columbia with certain 
exceptions (L.G., 1948, p. 14386). The 
principal amendments raise the maximum 
premium which may be charged an indi- 
vidual or a family, provide for a system 
of partial premiums for persons who 
become eligible for payment of the tax 
during the tax year, set out more specific 
provisions to enable the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to bring into effect a system 
of compulsory payroll deduction, and list 
new exemptions from the hospitalization 
tax and benefits. A new section provides 
that subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment, the right of a beneficiary to receive 
benefits may be made subject to payment 
of part of the costs of hospital services. 

As before, the Act provides that the 
amount of the premium is to be fixed by 
regulation but stipulates that it may not 
in any case be more than $36 a year. The 
previous maximum was $33. In the Bill 
as introduced, no maximum was fixed. The 
actual rates are at present $21 a year for 
a single person and $33 for a head of a 
family (L.G., 1950, p. 1065). 
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A person who has recently come to 
British Columbia will now be deemed a 
resident of the Province on the first day 
of the third month after his arrival, 
instead of after six months, as before. To 
be liable to pay the tax, however, a. 
person must have a fixed residence to 
which he has the intention of returning 
whenever he is absent, and he must have 
come to the Province with the intention 
of making his home there and not for 
temporary purposes only. If a person 
leaves the Province and does not return 
within the time prescribed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, he will lose 
his residence for the purposes of the Act 
whether or not he intends to return in 
the future. 

If a person becomes a resident of the 
Province during the tax year he will be 
required to pay a partial premium for the 
remainder of that year from the first day 
of the third month after his arrival in 
the Province. He will thereafter be 
required to pay the full premium. Every 
resident of the Province must make 
application for registration for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Several new classes may claim and be 
granted exemption from payment of the 
premium under the Act. These include 
persons for whom the Government of 
Canada provides hospital benefits, those 
entitled to hospital benefits under the 
Canada Shipping Act, certain officials 
employed by the Government of Canada or 
of any other country who are provided 
with hospital care by their own Govern- 
ments, and persons coming to British 
Columbia from Saskatchewan with prepaid 
coverage under the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Act. As before, the Act exempts 
Christian Scientists, persons covered by 
private hospitalization plans and persons 
living in areas where provision of general 
hospital services is not practical. Patients 
or inmates of provincial institutions or 
gaols are not entitled to benefits provided 
under the Act. The Commissioner may 
bring exempted persons under the Act if 
he is satisfied that the grounds for exemp- 
tion no longer exist or if the person himself 
desires to pay the tax. 

The Hospital Insurance Commissioner 
may, when he deems it necessary and 
advisable, require and authorize any or all 
employers to deduct the hospitalization 
premium in advance from the salary or 
wages of each employee. To obtain com- 
plete registration of all employers the 
Commissioner may require them to file an 
application for registration on a prescribed 
form. The regulations provide that where 


an employer is required to deduct 
premiums from the wages of his employees, 
he must deduct each month a premium of 
$1.75 from a single person and $2.75 from 
a worker who is the head of a family. 


In addition to other penalties provided 
by the Act and regulations, a fine amount- 
ing to 10 per cent of an overdue premium 
may now be levied on a person who fails 
to pay the premium on or before the date 
on which it falls due. This provision will 
become effective on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A fine of 
from $5 to $25 may also be imposed in 
such a case and the regulations provide 
that hospital insurance benefits may be 
withheld for one month after the overdue 
premium is paid. New clauses have been 
added to the Act to clarify the procedure 
for the recovery of overdue premiums by 
Court proceedings. 


An employer who fails to comply with 
the written demand of the Commissioner 
that he pay the premium owing by his 
employee and deduct the amount from 
wages is liable, on summary conviction, 
to pay the amount due from the employee 
together with costs and a penalty of not 
less than $10 nor more than $50. 


Provision is made for new sources of 
revenue for the Hospitalization Fund. A 
beneficiary of the plan may now be 
required, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, to pay part 
of the cost of any treatment or services 
given to him in a hospital. Formerly, the 
entire cost of general hospital services was 
paid from the Hospital Insurance Fund. 

It is now provided that the Hospital 
Insurance Fund will not be lable for pay- 
ment of the cost of providing any hospital 
services or treatment rendered to a person 
who is given hospital services under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Previously, 
it was stipulated in the regulations that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board should 
pay $8.50 per day to the Commissioner for 
in-patient hospital care rendered to an 
injured workman. 

The Hospital Insurance Commissioner 
must have accounts kept of the moneys 
received and expended under the Act. This 
amendment was necessary in order that the 
Hospital Buildings Fund, to which is to 
be transferred money collected from the 
amusement tax, may be kept separate from 
the Hospital Insurance Fund. It is learned 
from a press report that, when the cost 
of the hospital insurance scheme exceeded 
the estimated figure last year, money from 
the Buildings Fund was used to pay the 
accounts. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


The Municipal Superannuation Act 
which provides superannuation allowances 
to certain municipal employees has been 
amended. Under the Act, the employee 
might choose his allowance on one of the 
several plans set out in the Act but a 
retired employee was not permitted to 
change the plan of allowance once it had 
been granted. Under the amendment, a 
retired employee may now request the 
Commissioner of Municipal Superannuation 
to change his plan of allowance to include 
either of two temporary annuity plans, 
provided that he has retired after his 
minimum retirement age before September 
1, 1947, and is not yet 68 and that the 
Commissioner receives the employees’ 
request on or before April 30, 1950. 


Housing 


In order to make provision for adequate 
low-cost housing in British Columbia, a 
Housing Act was passed. The law takes 
advantage of the 1949 amendment to the 
National Housing Act (Canada) which 
provides that under agreements made 
between the Government of Canada and 
any of the provinces, the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 75 per cent and the 
Province will pay 25 per cent of the cost 
of housing projects. The new British 
Columbia Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or any Minister to 
enter into agreements with the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any of its agencies 
including the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or any municipality 
for the joint undertaking of housing pro- 
jects. Further, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may constitute corporations with 
powers and duties necessary to carry out 
any housing project. Subject to the regula- 
tions made under the Act, a Municipal 
Council or Board of Commissioners of a 
municipality may also enter into agree- 
ment with the Federal Government or any 
of its agencies and the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous 


A new Act entitled the Pension Fund 
Societies Act authorizes the incorporation 
of pension fund societies to establish and 
administer pension funds for the payment 
of pensions to employees. The pensions 
may be paid to officers and employees of 
a company who are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity and, upon their death, annuities 
or gratuities may be paid to their widows, 
minor children or relatives. The pension 
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funds may be established on a voluntary 
contributory basis or on any basis which 
the by-laws of the society may prescribe. 

To establish a pension fund society, 
officers of a company must sign a declara- 
tion containing specified information and 
file the declaration with the Registrar of 
Companies and pay the required fees. 
The Registrar must issue a certificate of 
incorporation and publish official notice of 
such incorporation. 

The parent company may contribute 
annually or otherwise to the funds of the 
said society, by a vote of either its 
directors or its shareholders. The officers 
and employees of a subsidiary company of 
the parent company may be admitted to 
membership in the society at the request 
of the parent company and may contribute 
to the funds of the society. 

Amendments were made to the Motor 
Vehicles Act. The section relating to the 
classification of chauffeurs’ licences was 
amended to enable the Superintendent of 
Motor Vehicles to require the holder of a 
chauffeur’s licence to be examined as to 
his fitness and ability to drive and operate 
a motor vehicle as a chauffeur. If he fails 
to appear for an examination or to satisfy 


Recent Regulations Under 


the Superintendent as to his fitness as a 
chauffeur or fails to pay the prescribed 
examination fee, the Superintendent may 
suspend or cancel the chauffeur’s licence 
held by that person. The purpose of this 
change is to enable the Superintendent to 
prevent an incompetent man from acting 
as a chauffeur where passengers are con- 
cerned but at the same time permit him to 
carry on his business under a lower-class 
chauffeur’s licence. 

No persons under 21 years of age may 
drive a motor-vehicle carrying passengers 
for hire. Formerly, this was allowed if the 
person was the holder of a permit granted 
by the Superintendent. 

An Act entitled the Indian Inquiry Act 
was passed providing for the appointment 
of a Provincial Advisory Committee on 
Indian Affairs of which the secretary is to 
be an officer of the Department of Labour. 
The Committee is empowered to collect 
information relating to Indians resident in 
British Columbia and to study, investigate 
and inquire into questions relating to civil 
rights of Indians and other matters which 
may be designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Fo'minion' and Provincial Legislation 


DOMINION 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


By an amendment to the Prevailing Rate 


Exemptions have been made under the Hours of Work section 
of the Alberta Labour Act for workers on the Interprovincial 
Pipe Line and for certain elevator repair crews. An Order 
covering coal miners requires time and one-half to be paid to 
workers above ground who work more than eight hours a day 
and 48 a week. {In British Columbia, accident prevention 
regulations for grain elevators have been issued to minimize the 
danger from dust and fire. The regulations under the Hospital 
Insurance Act have been revised as a result of recent amend- 
ments to the Act, to provide for a higher hospitalization tax and 
for compulsory deduction of premiums by employers from their 
employees’ wages. §In Manitoba, the 1950 Fair Wage Schedule 
for the construction industry fixes higher rates in the majority 
of the trades listed. {New mining regulations have been issued 
in Quebec requiring medical certificates for workers in dust 
exposure occupations. 


leave credit during the month or months 
in which the whole or any part of the 
period of absence occurs. 


PROVINCIAL | 


Employees General Regulations made by 
an Order. in Council (P.C. 2299) on May 5, 
gazetted May 24, employees who are absent 
on jury duty continuously over seven 
working days will not lose their vacation 
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Alberta Labour Act 


Three new Orders of the Board of 
Industrial Relations approved by Order in 
Council 441-50, gazetted May 15, exempt 


certain grain elevator repair crews from the 
8- and 48-hour limits of the Act from 
Arr inate. October 31 annually, fix an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week for workers 
who work above ground on or about a 
coal mine and permit employees on the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line to work a 10- 
hour day and 60-hour week with time and 
one-half after eight and 48 hours. 


Elevator Repair Crews 

By Hours of Work Order 14, grain 
elevator repair crews have been exempted 
from the §8-hour-day and 48-hour-week 
limits of the Act from April 1 to October 
31 of each year. For the last few years 
an order has been issued each spring 
exempting these workers from Part I, the 
Hours of Work section, of the Act for this 
season of the vear. The exemption covers, 
as before, employees of the United Grain 
Growers Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool and 
North-West Line Elevators’ Association 
who are working on the overhaul and 
repair of engines, scales and elevating and 
cleaning machinery, repairs to driveways 
and buildings, splheing of rope and painting. 
Coal Mines 

Order 17 limits hours of workers who 
work above ground on or about coal mines 
to eight in a day and 48 in a six-day week. 
Time and one-half must be paid for work 
done in excess of these limits. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act lmits 
the hours of workers who work under- 
ground in a coal mine to eight in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. 


Pipe Line Construction 


All employees engaged on the crude oil 
pipe line project, from Edmonton to 
Regina, called the Interprovincial Pipe 
Line, may, by Ordér 18, work up to 10 
hours a day and 60 in a week of six 
working days. Time and one-half, how- 
ever, must be paid for hours worked in 
excess of eight and 48. 


Rescinded Orders 


By the same Order in Council, four 
Orders issued under the former Hours of 
Work Act are now rescinded. 

These included regulations, approved by 
Order in Council 748-37, governing the 
industry of drilling or operation of gas and 
oil wells in a specified district, and restrict- 
ing the hours of male employees to eight 
in a day and 48 in a week (L.G., 1937, 
p. 974). 

Order 16 (O.C. 566-41) fixed a maximum 
44-hour week for women and a 48-hour 


week for men employed in office work in 
financial institutions, with certain excep- 
tions to cover pressure of extra work (L.G., 
L041) p.2500)" 

Also rescinded are the Wartime Regula- 
tions governing the rolling mull industry 
(O.C. 1776-41) which permitted workers 
employed on a tonnage basis to work an 
11-hour day instead of the 9-hour day 
which was then fixed by the Hours of 
Work Act (L.G., 1942, p. 307). 

The fourth Order, No. 30 (O.C. 1563-43) 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act 
cooks, cookees and waiters employed by 
Abasand Oils Limited, provided they were 
paid a specified minimum wage (L.G., 
1943, p. 1566). 


British Columbia 
Boiler Inspection Act 


A revised schedule of construction, in- 
spection and annual fees has been issued 
under the Boiler Inspection Act by an 
Order in Council (No. 736) approved on 
April 18, and gazetted April 20. The fees, 
which were formerly set out in the Act, 
have been raised in most cases. Fees are 
now set for the inspection of hot water 
boilers as a result of an amendment to the 
Act at the 1950 session of the Legislature 
which extended the coverage to hot water 
boilers as well as steam boilers and pres- 
sure vessels. 

Fees for the inspections of steam boilers, 
hot water boilers and pressure vessels 
during their construction must be paid by 
the manufacturer to the Chief Inspector 
on the completion of the inspection, and 
the fees for subsequent inspections of 
pressure vessels are payable by the owner. 
Construction fees for boilers are computed 
at the rate of 15 cents per horse-power 
with a minimum inspection fee of $5. For 
pressure vessels fees vary with the diameter 
of the vessel. The owner of every regis- 
tered steam and hot water boiler must also 
pay a yearly fee as a tax for Provincial 
purposes. The yearly fee varies with the 
capacity of the boiler. 

Provision is now made for inspections 
on Sundays and on statutory holidays on 
written request of the owner and with 
approval of the Chief Inspector. Fees are 
set for the first time for the inspection of 
second-hand boilers and pressure vessels, 
for stamping of boiler plates, for the 
inspection of hot water tanks in the manu- 
facturer’s stock, for certified copies of 
documents and for surveying designs of 
boilers and pressure equipment for approval 
and registration. 
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British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


Effective from June 1, regulations have 
been issued under the above Act governing 
electrical permits and inspection fees by 
an Order in Council (No. 15) approved 
on January 7, gazetted May 18. 

No person in the district described below 
may construct, install or alter any elec- 
trical work in any premises until he has 
obtained a written permit from the 
Inspector of Electrical Energy, on penalty 
of a fine of not more than $50. This 
regulation applies to an area in southern 
British Columbia bounded roughly by the 
international boundary on the south, by 
the Kootenay River and Lake on the east, 
by the fifty-third parallel on the north 
and by the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Application for a permit for electrical 
work must be made by the person carrying 
out the work and must be signed by him. 
It must be accompanied by payment of the 
required inspection fees, which are set 
out in the regulations, and must give the 
address of the premises concerned, full 
details of ownership and occupation and 
the purpose for which the premises are 
used, and must list particulars regarding 
the size and voltage of service, number 
of outlets and other details. The Inspector 
may order changes to make the work con- 
form with the regulations. 

In all areas in which the certification of 
electrical contractors is in effect, a permit 
will only be issued to a person who holds 
a certificate of competency, or annual 
permit in good standing as described below. 
However, the regulations do not prohibit a 
person from obtaining a permit to carry 
out, personally, electrical work on his own 
_ premises. 

Electrical installations must be com- 
menced within 90 days after a permit has 
been issued, after which time the permit 
will be void unless an extension in writing 
is granted by the Inspector. 

When the electrical work covered by the 
permit is completed, the holder must notify 
the Inspector in writing on the prescribed 
form. As soon as practicable the Inspector 
must inspect the work and issue a certificate 
of approval or order any necessary changes. 
Electrical work must not be connected to 
a source of electrical energy until the final 
certificate of approval has been issued. 

The inspection fee will entitle the permit- 
holder to one inspection and one re-inspec- 
tion. The Inspector may order the imme- 
diate suspension of any electrical work by 
posting a notice on the premises or by 
issuing written instructions to the permit- 
holder. At his discretion, the Inspector 
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may refuse to issue a permit for electrical 
work for any premises where the existing 
electrical work is not in accordance with 
the regulations. 

An annual permit may be issued by the 
Inspector to the operator of an industrial 
or commercial establishment where a full- 
time electrician is employed and where the 
nature of the business necessitates altera- 
tions or additions to the plant on short 
notice. If the operator holds an annual 
permit for the current calendar year, these 
alterations may be carried out by the 
operator’s own electrician without the 
formality of taking out a permit for each 
one. The annual permit, however, will not 
entitle the holder to proceed with any 
major addition to the plant, for which the 
operator must obtain a 90-day permit, as 
described above. 

Each establishment for which an annual 
permit is granted must be inspected every 
six months. The operator must maintain 
an accurate record of all alterations and 
additions which have been carried out in 
the establishment since the last inspection, 
and this record must be made available to 
the Inspector on request. - 

Temporary current permits may be issued 
at the discretion of the Inspector to enable 
the supply authority to connect up to 
temporary work or uncompleted permanent 
installations. These permits will be valid 
for 90 days but may be renewed at the 
discretion of the Inspector. When a current 
permit is obtained, the holder must also 
take out a regular permit and pay the 
required inspection fees. The Inspector 
may refuse to authorize the supply 
authority to connect up to their lines if 
in his opinion the supplying of current 
would create a hazard to life or property. 

The Inspector may, at his discretion, call 
for plans and specifications of electrical 
work in any premises, but the owner or 
accredited agent of a theatre, hall, factory, 
hotel and apartment building and of any 
other place where public safety is affected 
must submit specifications which must be 
accepted before a permit is issued. 

Special regulations are set out for public 
utilities which are defined to include any 
person carrying on the business of genera- 
tion, distribution or supply of electrical 
energy for consumption by or sale to any 
other person but it does not apply to tele- 
graph, telephone or similar services. The 
annual inspection fee for each public 
utility provides for periodic inspection of 
all generating, distribution and associated 
equipment. The fee is based on the in- 
stalled capacity of the generators which 
supply energy to the system, with a 


minimum fee of $5. The method of calcu- 
lating the fee is also set out for a municipal 
body which purchases electrical energy in 
bulk from another public utility and dis- 
tributes to consumers, and for a person who 
generates electrical energy primarily for 
consumption by his own business, but who 
also distributes a portion of such energy 
for consumption by his employees or the 
public. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


The regulations under the British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act, 1948 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1436), have been rescinded 
and replaced by an Order in Council 
gazetted May 11, chiefly as a result of 
1950 amendments to the Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1060). The principal changes include 
a higher hospital insurance premium, a 
system of pro-rated payments for persons 
who become eligible for payment of the 
premium during the tax year and more 
detailed provisions regarding registration 
and payroll deduction by employers for 
the payment of premiums owing by their 
employees. 

Under the new regulations the annual 
premium to be paid by a single person has 
been raised from $15 to $21. The annual 
premium for the head of a family is now 
$33, instead of $24 for a person with one 
dependent and $30 for a person with more 
than one dependent. As before, premiums 
must be paid-in advance either in full or 
on the instalment plan. If a person does 
not make the required payment until after 
it falls due, he will not become a bene- 
ficlary until one month from the date of 
payment, unless the Commissioner orders 
otherwise. 

The 1950 amendments to the Act set out 
more specific provisions to enable the 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner to bring 
into effect a system of compulsory payroll 
deduction by employers for the payment of 
premiums by their employees. The regula- 
tions now provide that where the employer 
is required to deduct premiums from the 
wages of his employees he must deduct 
each month a premium of $1.75 from each 
single person and $2.75 from each worker 
who is the head of a family. Within one 
month of the date on which a person 
becomes an employee or upon receipt of 
a notice from the Commissioner or other 
officer of the Hospital Insurance Service, 
the employer must make the necessary 
deductions from the wages of the employee 
to pay any premium payments that are in 
arrears and to prepay the premium for a 
six months period. All such deductions 


made by an employer must be remitted to 
the Commissioner within the time which 
he prescribes. 

Within one month after receiving a 
written demand from the Hospital Insur- 
ance Commissioner (instead of within 15 
days as before), an employer is required 
to furnish the Commissioner with a list of 
the names and addresses of his employees 
and their dependents, together with any 
additional information as may be requested. 
When a worker from whose wages the pay- 
roll deductions have been made leaves his 
employment he will continue to be a 
beneficiary under the Act for the number 
of months for which he has prepaid his 
premiums. 

The Act, as amended, requires a person 
to pay a partial premium for the remainder 
of the current year after he becomes a 
resident of the Province. He is considered 
a resident for the purposes of the Act on 
the first day of the third month during 
which he has resided in the Province. The 
regulations require such a person to make 
the pro-rated payment not later than the 
day on which he becomes a resident of the 
Province. 

Persons who were formerly exempt from 
payment because they were members of 
the Christian Science Church or because 
they resided in an area where provision of 
general hospital services is not practical 
and who renounce their exemption in order 
to qualify as a beneficiary must pay a 
pro-rated premium from the first day of 
the month following the date on which 
their exempted status ended. These per- 
sons will become beneficiaries one month 
after the date on which payment of the 
required premium is made. 

Persons who are otherwise provided with 
hospital benefits are exempted from the 
hospitalization tax and benefits under the 
Act. Such persons must, when they cease 
to be entitled to exemption, pay a pro- 
rated premium covering the remainder of 
the hospital insurance year. These include 
persons for whom the Government of 
Canada provides hospital benefits; those 
covered by private. hospitalization plans; 
persons entitled to hospital benefits under 
the Canada Shipping Act; persons employed 
by the Government of Canada or any 
other country who are provided with free 
hospital care by their Governments; in- 
mates or patients of provincial institutions 
and gaols; and persons coming to British 
Columbia from Saskatchewan with prepaid 
coverage under the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Act. 

When a person not liable to pay the 
tax because he was a dependent ceases to 
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be a dependent, he must pay that portion 
of the annual premium that is applicable 
to the next ensuing hospital insurance 
period not later than the last day of the 
fifth month of the current hospital insur- 
ance period or the date on which he ceases 
to be a dependent, whichever is later. 


More detailed provisions are laid down 
with regard to registration. Every single 
person must make application for registra- 
tion for himself and every person who is 
the head of a family must apply for regis- 
tration for himself and his dependents on 
the form prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Persons who take up residence in the Prov- 
ince must apply for registration not later 
than the day on which they become resi- 
dents of the Province under the Act. 

A person who leaves the Province may, 
with the approval of the Commissioner and 
on payment of the required premium, con- 
tinue to be a beneficiary for one year from 
the end of the hospital insurance period in 
which he left the Province. After a person 
leaves the Province he ceases to be a 
resident on the day after his premium pay- 
ments expire. 

Provision is now made for payment for 
hospital services rendered by hospitals out- 
side British Columbia. Payments will be 
calculated on the basis of the public-ward 
rate charged by the hospital but must not 
exceed $6.50 a day for a period of not 


more than 80 days unless the Minister 
authorizes a longer period. 
The list of general hospital services 


which are provided for a beneficiary is 
unchanged. The regulations include an 
amended list of hospitals which are required 
to furnish the services provided under the 
Act. The regulations list four exempted 
areas In which provision of general hospital 
services is not practical. The form of the 
Hospital Insurance Card is also set out in 
the regulations. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Workers employed on the construction of 
the Peace River Highway are permitted to 
work nine hours a day and 54 a week from 
April 27, 1950 until December 31. This 
exemption from the 8- and 44-hour limits 
of the Hours of Work Act was made by 
an Order of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions (No. 382F) on April 20, gazetted 
April 27. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


* Effective from May 18, motion-picture 
projectionists have been declared to be out- 
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side the scope of Order 67 which fixes a 
minimum of $18 a week for persons 
employed in or about public places of 
amusement who work 40 or more hours a 
week. This amendment was made by 
Order 67A on ‘May 11 and gazetted on 
May 18. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Regulations 
for Grain Elevators 

New accident prevention § regulations, 
issued after a public hearing at Vancouver 
by an Order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board on April 25, gazetted April 27, 
are chiefly concerned with the elimination 
of the dust hazard and the danger of fire in 
grain elevators. The regulations set out 
minimum safety standards for ventilation, 
machinery, dust control systems, electrical 
equipment, and boiler rooms, require the 
provision of lockers and eating rooms for 
employees and lay down various fire- 
prevention measures including the prohibi- 
tion of smoking in an elevator, and the 
storage of combustible materials except 
under specified conditions. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may examine 
and pass on plans submitted by operators 
for any necessary alterations, installations 
or additions undertaken as a direct result 
of the regulations. 


Ventilation by mechanical means must 
be used in workhouse buildings and operat- 
ing rooms which do not have window 
ventilating area in the ratio of at least one 
square foot for every 160 cubic feet of 
room volume, not including any enclosed 
spaces in the room. Basement rooms, 
except those im workhouses, must be 
adequately ventilated by windows, ventilat- 
ing pipes or by mechanical means; and 
during working periods sufficient windows 
and exterior doors must be open. If 
ventilation is not adequately provided by 
either windows or mechanical means, the 
roofs of track-sheds, tunnels and cupolas 
must be provided with ventilators which, 
along with windows, will provide frequent 
change of air. 

The regulations lay down detailed rules 
with respect to equipment in grain elevators 
including grain-cleaning or _ processing 
machinery, magnetic or pneumatic separ- 
ators and grain-driers. In general, the 
equipment must be dust-tight and con- 
structed of fire-resistant materials. Clean- 
ing and similar machines and distributing- 
spouts which lberate an _ appreciable 
amount of dust must be provided with 
adequate positive air-aspiration, unless good 


ventilation is provided. Special provisions 
are set out for the control of dust in car 
loading and unloading operations. 

Dust on floors, machinery and _ other 
surfaces must be removed as frequently as 
is necessary by means of suitable push 
brooms or by vacuum sweeping equipment, 
and spills and chokes must be cleaned up 
promptly. As many sweepers must be 
employed as are necessary to keep the 
building clean. 

The regulations require the entire dust 
control system to be designed and in- 
stalled in accordance with recognized 
engineering practice to prevent dust from 
entering the atmosphere and to avoid the 
picking up of solid grain. The dust and 
air in the system must be discharged to 
dust-collectors and from them, by suction, 
to an outside bin, a boiler room or to a 
refuse-screening bin. There must be no 
direct open connection between dust- 
collectors and boiler rooms or incinerators. 

All electrical wiring, installations, appli- 
ances and equipment installed in future 
must conform to the requirements of the 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act. Where 
tests indicate the presence of static elec- 
tricity accumulations, the electricity must 
be removed by permanent ground wires or 
other effective means. Static grounds must 
not be made to electric conduit systems, 
gas or steam pipes, dry-pipe sprinkler or 
steam-pipe systems or lightning rods, and 
the grounding circuit must have a resistance 
of at least 25 ohms. 

The regulations require every boiler- 
room to be fully enclosed with suitable 
non-combustible materials. Boiler rooms in 
elevators erected after the regulations come 
into force must not have openings between 
them and any working-floor, except open- 
ings required for the transmission of 
power, electricity, heat and water. Such 
boiler rooms will also be required to have 
a self-closing fire-door on every doorway 
opening into a working-floor of the 
elevator. Radiators, steampipes and electric 
heating appliances must be kept free from 
combustible material. Steam-locomotives 
are prohibited from entering elevators or 
track sheds with receiving hoppers. 

Smoking is prohibited except in a desig- 
nated fire-proof room which is equipped 
with electric lighting devices, and which 
has no direct inter-communication with any 
working-floor. Signs prohibiting smoking 
must be placed in conspicuous places 
throughout the building. Persons in a 
grain elevator may not carry matches or 
cigarette lighters. On entering the build- 
ing, employees must deposit their matches 
and cigarette butts in two clearly marked 
covered and fire-proof receptacles at the 


entrance. Open flames or welding opera- 
tions are prohibited unless all machinery 
is shut down. and the atmosphere and all 
adjacent surfaces freed of combustible dust. 
On each floor which contains machinery, 
metal waste-cans with self-closing covers 
must be provided for oily waste and must 
be emptied daily. 

The employees must be provided with an 
eating room located in a separate building 
or separated from the working areas by a 
dust-tight partition and provided with 
exits leading directly outdoors. Work- 
men’s clothing must be kept in metal 
lockers in a separate building or in a fire- 
resistant room which is reasonably free 
from dust. 

The regulations prohibit the storage of 
equipment or material of a combustible 
nature in the main elevator except in a 
space protected by fire-walls and fire-doors. 
Storage of lubricating oil and grease inside 
the elevator is limited to six barrels which 
must be kept in an oil-room constructed of 
non-combustible materials but the main 
storage of oil and grease must be outside 
the building. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction 
works in Manitoba (Reg. 14/50) was 
gazetted on April 29, and will be in effect 
from May 1, 1950 to April 30, 1951. The 
schedule is drawn up on the basis of 
collective agreements or in accordance with 
prevailing conditions within the industry. 
It sets differing rates for three zones, 
Zone “A” rates apply to private work in 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District and 
to public work in Winnipeg and a 30-mile 
radius; Zone “B” rates apply to private 
work in cities and towns with a population 
of over 2,000; and Zone “C” rates apply 


to private work within the City of 
Brandon. | 

“Public Work” includes public work 
authorized by the Minister of Public 


Works for the execution of which a con- 
tract has been entered between the Min- 
ister of Public Works and an employer. 
“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
applies to the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing of 
any building or construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, or of any 
such work irrespective of the number of 
contracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000, or in any other 
part of the Province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. Maintenance 
work done by a regular maintenance staff 
on any property under the immediate 
control of the owner, tenant or occupant 
is not included where the work is not 
undertaken with the intention of selling or 
renting the property. 

The minimum hourly rates in Part I of 
the schedule have been raised by from 5 
to 10 cents in approximately half of the 
trades listed in the schedule. For the 
remaining trades the rates are unchanged. 
With one exception, a 48-hour rather than 
a 44-hour week for shinglers in Zone B, 
the maximum weekly hours remain the 
same as those fixed for last year. 


As noted above, provision is made in 
this year’s schedule for a new zone (Zone 
C) covering “private work” in the city of 
Brandon. The rates set for this zone are 
in most cases 5 or 10 cents higher than 
those set for Zone B, but the weekly 
maximum hours are the same in all cases 
as those fixed for Zone B. 


The minimum rates for all classes of 
workers on public road and bridge works 
in those parts of the Province outside the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District (Part II 
of the schedule) were raised 5 cents and 
hour, and it is to be noted that the 


maximum hours to be worked are 108 for 
each two-week period. In the 1949-50 
schedule, the maximum weekly hours pre- 
scribed were 48. 

With respect to overtime, it is provided 
that time worked in excess of the standard 
weekly hours listed in the schedule must 
be paid for at not less than time and one- 
half the minimum scheduled rate and work 
on Sundays paid for at double time. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
vacation pay stamps must be affixed by 
employers, to the extent of 2 per cent of 
the total wages earned in each pay period, 
where construction work is performed in 
Greater Winnipeg. 

A new provision stipulates that a new 
employee may agree with his employer to 
prove his ability to operate a concrete 
paver, scraper and bulldozer, or a drag- 
line, shovel and crane by a short trial 
period at a probationary rate. The 
employer, not later than the day on which 
the employee starts work, must send to 
the Department of Labour, by registered 
mail, a letter signed by both the employer 
and the employee certifying that for a 
probationary period of not more than 30 
days, a rate of 15 cents below the scheduled 
rate has been agreed upon. 


The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: 
District. 


(1) To “‘private work’’, as defined in the Act, in the Greater Winnipeg Water 


(2) To ‘‘public work’’, as defined in the Act, in Winnipeg and a radius of 


30 miles. 
Zone ‘‘B”’ Rates Apply: 


To “private work’’, as defined in the act, wherever the population exceeds 


2,000 except where Zone ‘‘A’’ or Zone ‘‘C”’ rates apply. 


Zone ‘‘C’’ Rates Apply: 


To “private work’’, as defined in the Act, within the City of Brandon. 


SCHEDULE ‘A’’—PART I 
The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1950, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on 


**Publie Works’’, as described above: 























Zone **A’’ Zone “B’’ Zone “C”’ 
Basic Basic Basic 
SSS Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
1. Asbestos Workers—- 
(Ae UOUrNeCY MAN Mere ec ease ee wctees eee nee $1.35 40 $1.35 48 $1.35 48 
@)elsmClassalimproversan see eerie ee 1.10 40 1.10 48 1.10 48 
(eo) 2nd Class Tmprovers. ci... ays asshee ohne singers 95 40 .95 48 .95 48 
DMMP OTC IENY OLS eva mrte tee Cn « doe Seem wate teat 1.65 40 1.50 44 1255 44 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers..... BYE; 44 1.373 44 Wars 44 
Au@arpenters and Mall wrightsten.... ae ccmene ene ses 1.45 40 1.30 44 1235 44 
5. Cement eae (in warehouse or large floor 
AREAL ODS) emer ee tials be cone at atecaeee fevee ae 95 4 : 4 : 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed : i : i J 
. FOULNEYVINEN PEPE Pee ceo at ae ett oo ehoee 1.40 40 3 48 1.30 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)..... 1.51 40 1.51 44 1-51 44 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, 
terra cotta, tile and marble, bending rein- 
forcing materials, mixing mortar............... 95 48 .90 48 95 48 
(b) General Building Labourers................. .80 48 75 48 80 48 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART I—Cone. 























































Zone “A”’ Zone “B’’ Zone *C’’ 
Basic Basic Basie 
—— - Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate | 
Min’m. | Max’m. Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
9, Lathers— 
(a) Vletalee samt recite cites cis nce caesar creosote 1.35 44 1625 48 1.30 48 
(ay C)p ner elanvanl CLAN he oii ies» rie alas id. Halen 1.00 44 1.00 48 1.00 | 48 
1OMeainoleum Hloor Uayersi.. soos oer cmenie ae: 15 48 .70 48 S78) 4 48 
Hime ar plensetcersmasmec etter aoe riers claciete cee erers.: 1.50 40 15 44 1.40 44 
j2eeMastic Bloor ettlementie. ca. tarerio te .80 48 .80 4§ 80 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbersand Finishers.............. 85 48 .85 48 85 48 
14, Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers.............. 1.05 48 1.05 48 1.05 48 
15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam 
shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over, 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 
cases irrespective of motive power.............. ie30 48 1.10 48 1.20 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or of single drum, used 
in handling building material, or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; 
irrespective of motive power..............- an 1.25 48 1.05 48 1.15 48 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam opera- 
ted machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ hereof; 
or in charge of a steam boiler if the operation of 
same necessitates a licensed engineer under the 
provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act’’ or air | 
compressor delivering air for the operation of 
riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in 
caissons, or trenching machines of bull dozers 
over size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of 
MOLLVE DOWEL eer a eee ena 1.15 48 1.00 48 1.10 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified 
in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers 
AN CHAL ZC OMSATN OM ee eel eniae ec eiiie serene .90 48 .80 48 90 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 
3 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and including 
size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
DOWIE eee ies eens Satie a odin catetayans .90 48 80 48 80 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B” 
or ‘‘C”’ hereof, or a type usually operated by : 
skilledilabourerste ase sett. cree eens .85 48 75 48 .80 48 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paper-hangers and Glaziers 1.20 40 1.15 48 1.20 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters................. 1.25 40 1.20 48 1.25 48 
L7emlasterers meee ene aisenl were nts oes 1.60 40 1.45 44 1.50 44 
18. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
IGAGhIIAU oodao oe beeen Gane Geen a Odor aenone 1.55 40 1.30 44 135 44 
ELI DO rae ee MT RIT ce ficken cca even raieht 95 40 85 44 90 44 
199) Roofers—Mopriandlers....02ss0se7 ee wee 2 .85 48 .80 48 85 48 
20. Sewer Construction Work— 
(aye @aissons Workers) seater) see nie etteleto an 95 48 .90 48 95 48 
(apy ADEN SOW IRS eS, cooconaas phon COMO DEE apa uDe Gomurec .80 48 nis 48 .80 | 48 
(Ged LET GTM IRS GS 9 ge se .90 48 85 48 90 48 
(a) MEN ell ersts nse ve ae mae e hia etae si aaes .90 48 85 4§ 90 48 
Piamsheets Metal WOrkersimen. crv tisd aster sels 1.10 44 1.05 48 1.10 48 
DOMES TING CLS MMe e ere teri insane oe sien oer: 3 ales 40 1.05 48 1.10 | 48 
DSS tOneCHUterS eee eer: Ft cet aol CF alae PEED 7 28: 1.423 44 poo 48 1.423 48 
DAMES OneInaAsOns ee tens tee cri seray anes ora Srstegst yey 1.65 40 1,50 44 1255 44 
25. Terrazo Workers— 
(EN) [UE NKSHS. Hao andi hiss BEAN DErean Uo ooGcaacm 1.30 40 1.30 48 1.30 48 
(b)) MachinelRubbers! (Diy)s.1)- 0 4-ttees rei .90 48 85 48 90 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet)...........-.+.+0008- .80 48 A, 48 80 48 
26. Tile Setters (Including all clay product tile and / 
Vitrolite glass)...... be ee ea MA CTA othe 1.50 40 1535 44 1.4055) 4 
27. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile). . 1.05 40 90 48 95 | 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators 
or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain 
elevators, or rough timber work on bridges..... 1.00 48 1.00 4§ 1.00 | 48 
29. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on con- | ; 
arn ae VOPR OMb Oy .boncanoocooodacvooduudcs .90 48 85 48 . 90 8 
SOPWatenmenseces rests aera De Oe Sheree A.V al | Steir ono loot onc. ay ere ace RG (bm lence peer sire 
dee ee SS SSS ee eT 
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SCHEDULE ‘“A’’—PART II 
PUBLIC / ROADS -AND BRIDGE WORKS 
31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, 1950, on Public Works for highway, 


road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the Greater Winnipeg Water District: 






































Basic Wage Hours 

Rate Maximum 

Occupation Minimum | period of 

Per Hour | 108 hours 

over each 

two week 

period 
$ 
$2. Agsregate Bate Mamie io8 wack eee ed 5 on oes eRe ee ee .80 108 
33. Asphaltie Oil (Distributor: Driversacy..ce ae > .cueglt ne tee eee .85 108 
34; Blade Grader. (12... P.and. over) Operator...2 a0. pee nee eee .85 108 
BG. ONCTE LSE MISHOE s2... 0 wiles bones pralens Greoeks, 2 Sey bl tenn ieee .80 108 
*36. Conérete Paver: Operator. nucag 5 aoe os eee a eee es 1.05 108 
*37. Dragline Shovekand Crane Operator san. : keh i ate bos Beige cei ee aoe Del 108 
88: Hlevator Grader ‘Operator. ..... 0s. s4440 -.s< » us. © oeiotmntte Renters ae te .85 108 
$9: Engmeer, Stationary Boiler, ...0/2a- 2. 1s ~ 5G « «1c «ne ee ae .95 108 
40 ELiabourerey : Se elue alesse ak Sava Dice cee ai Becals ane ay on ar Mat ees ee 75 108 
41; Motor Rattol Operators cinta. sesh sues See Rie Spo chess o Seeley ewe .85 108 
Ao. Roller‘Operator, 6 ton and over,isteel wheels. 7.0 ee aee ee eisai .90 108 
"45. Scraper and, bull Dozer Operator. 2 5... 80. ss. eee hee ee 1.00 108 
44. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator.......... 0 .7.3s nce ee .80 108 
ADP eaTISters Munn e ey OAc eld Sew dtucladiceds 05 De sbate ) acy rete ea te ee Otene ene eee .70 108 
46“Teamsters and ‘Two Horse Teams... 2... hos. cemcieeee eee eee tae .95 108 
47, Teamsters and fou Horse Teams S50. fc. chee. ee eee 1.20 108 
48. Timber Men(timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 

onlacare TEqUired ihc Saueuek wanloreeie sm epee <>. + Ohl Aoeees appease .90 108 
49. ‘Tractor Operator, 50 b.pédrawbar or over...) fo.a6): weuncia tin elon eer .85 108 
50. Tractor Operator, under 50 hip. drawbar.:.. .~... .. 2ee eee oer 315 108 
STA Trucgka Drivers 8s Ae eb ye OF ce he Si See pid nce es OD ny On .80 108 
52. Watehman and. Mlagman. so cau tics re See bie ep oe 6 Ride een ier A Soa Shyer aes 





* PROBATIONARY RATES 


53. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of 
these machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the 
employee starts work, the employer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed 
by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, 


a rate of 15c below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 
(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


Newfoundland/Dependents’ Allowances 
and Mothers’ Allowances Acts 


Persons eligible for an allowance under 
these Acts may not possess annual outside 
income in excess of $240, by an amendment 
to the regulations made by Orders in 
Council on April 29, gazetted May 2. The 
regulations, as issued, prescribed the 
maximum annual outside income allowed 
under the Dependents’ Allowances Act as 
$480 and under the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act as $440. The amendments are effec- 
tive on March 1 and April 1, respectively. 

The maximum mothers’ allowance granted 
is still $300 a year for a mother and one 
child and $60 a year for each additional 
child (L.G., 1950, p. 883). However, the 
maximum now payable is the allowance in 
respect of a mother and six children ($600 
a year) instead of one in respect of a 
mother and seven children, as previously 
($660 a year). 
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The dependent’s allowance remains the 
same at $300 a year for one incapacitated 
adult, increased by $120 for each addi- 
tional incapacitated adult in the family. 
The maximum allowance payable is the 
allowance in respect of a family of five 
incapacitated adults ($780 a year) (L.G., 
1950, p. 699). 


New Brunswick 
Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Order covering male 
workers employed in the production of 
pulpwood, pitprops and logs (L.G., 1950, 
p. 87), has been renewed without change 
for five months from May 1 to September 
30, 1950. The minimum rate for these 
workers is $4.50 a day. A rate of $3.40 
a day is fixed for workers who are handi- 
capped by old age or loss of a limb and 
for chore-boys and cookees. An employer 
may charge $1.05 a day if he furnishes 


board and lodging. Workers engaged in 
transporting the forest products mentioned 
above are not covered by the Order. 


Quebec Mining Act 


For the protection of workmen in dust 
exposure occupations, new regulations have 
been issued by an Order in Council (O.C. 
2947), gazetted on May 20, effective from 
July 19, requiring medical certificates for 
workmen who work more than 50 hours a 
month in all mines in the counties of 
Pontiac, Temiscamingue, Rouyn-Noranda, 
Abitibi-East and Abitibi-West where min- 
ing, reduction of ores and smelting, and 
preparation of metals or munerals are 
carried on. No workman may be employed 
in a dust exposure occupation in these 
mines unless he holds a medical certificate 
as required by the regulations. 

A person seeking employment in a dust 
exposure occupation which includes all 
underground work in mines and all surface 
work in rock- or ore-crushing processes 
must hold a certificate issued within the 
last 12 months by a doctor appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, stating that 
he has undergone the prescribed examina- 
tion, has been found free from diseases of 
the respiratory organs and is fit for 
employment in a dust exposure occupation. 

The employee must be re-examined 
before the end of the 12-month period 
following the date of issue of his certificate 
and annually thereafter, and if he is again 
found free from tuberculosis of the lungs 
the doctor must endorse the medical 
certificate to that effect, indicating the date 
of re-examination. 

Employers are required to keep a record 
of medical certificates open at all times to 
inspection by the inspector of mines. A 
workman must deliver his certificate to the 
employer on request and it must be 
returned to the workman when he leaves 
his employment. 

Medical certificate forms will be supplied 
to doctors by the Department of Mines 
and a detailed description of the forms is 
set out in the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 


As a result of a 1950 amendment to the 
Act which permits any person to make an 
electrical installation on his own premises 
without holding a contractor’s lhcence pro- 
vided the Chief Inspector is satisfied as 
to his competency, the general regulations 
under the Act (L.G., 1950, p. 87) were 
amended to provide for the issue of a 


permit in such cases. Application to make 
an electrical installation or install elec- 
trical equipment must be made to the 
Chief Inspector on forms supplied by the 
Department of Labour. A permit will be 
granted to an applicant who is considered 
competent if he pays the required inspec- 
tion fee and a deposit of $20 when the 
work to be done is wiring or re-wiring, or 
$10 if only alterations to existing wiring 
are to be made. The deposit will be 
returned when the work is approved by the 
Department less any shortage in the in- 
spection fee which was remitted with the 
application and less $5 for each re-inspec- 
tion after the first re-inspection. 

The amendment was made by an Order 
in Counce (Oiest *697/50) “on™ April “21, 
gazetted April 29, and became effective on 
May 1. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


From May 15 to September 15 of each 
year, swimming pool supervisors, life 
guards, checkers and cashiers employed by 
the City of Regina in connection with 
city-operated swimming pools may work up 
to 88 hours in two consecutive weeks with- 
out payment of the statutory overtime rate 
of time and one-half which normally 
applies after eight hours in a day or 44 
in a week. The overtime rate is payable 
for any work done in excess of 88 hours 
in a two-week period. This change was 
effected by Hours of Work Order 18 (O.C. 
754/50) of April 28, gazetted May 6. 


Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act 


The general regulations made under the 
Act in 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 527; 1938, 
p. 41) have been re-issued with some 
omissions by an Order in Council (O.C. 
722/50) made on April 25, gazetted 'May 6. 
An employer is defined in the Act as any 
person, firm or corporation employing one 
or more persons, including an _ agent, 
manager, contractor or subcontractor, and 
any person who has control or direction of 
one or more employees or who is respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for the payment 
of wages, in whole or in part, or for receipt 
of wages by an employee. This definition 
also covers persons who are self-employed 
or in partnership with another person in a 
shop or business. 

The employer is required to keep a 
record of the names and addresses of his 
employees who are governed by a schedule 
of wages and hours under the Act; the 
number of daily and weekly hours worked 
by each; the number of hours of daily and 
weekly overtime; the wages received by 
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each employee on each pay day and the 
rate on which they were calculated; partic- 
ulars of the nature of the work performed 
by each employee and its location; the 
quantity of piecework done by _ each 
employee and the rate paid per piece; the 
amount received by each employee working 
on a commission basis and the rate of 
the commission; and any further informa- 
tion on these matters which may be 
required by the Deputy Minister of Labour. 

All records must be retained for at least 
two years (formerly one year) and be 
available for inspection at any time. The 
Deputy Minister may require the employer 
to produce his records and to lodge them 
with him. 

Each Advisory Board which is set up by 
the Minister to hear complaints and assist 
in the enforcement of the Act must keep 


minutes of its meetings and provide the 
Deputy Minister with a copy. Whenever 
an Advisory Board makes a decision from 
which an appeal lies to the Deputy Min- 
ister, it must communicate the decision 
at once to the employer and employees 
concerned. Any person who wishes to 
appeal must give written notice to the 
Deputy Minister within 10 days of the 
decision from which he is appealing or 
within not more than 30 days if the 
Deputy Minister allows an extension of 
time. The Deputy Minister is to fix the 
time and place for hearing the appeal and 
give reasonable notice to the parties. The 
Deputy Minister may affirm or alter the 
Board’s decision, transmitting to the Board 
a copy of his decision with such reasons 
and explanations as he may _ consider 
necessary. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


A Montreal truck driver is awarded a week’s pay wm leu of 


notice. 


qThe United States Supreme Court rules on the con- 


stitutionality of the non-Communist affidavit clause of the 


Taft-Hartley Act. 


Quebec Courts rule workman paid 
by the hour entitled to 
a week’s notice of dismissal. 


The Court of King’s Bench of Quebec 
(Montreal Division) on October 27, 1949 
unanimously held that a truck driver whose 
wages were payable each week was 
entitled, having been dismissed without 
cause, to a week’s wages in lieu of notice. 
This decision upheld the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Smith given in the Superior Court 
of Montreal on May 17, 1948. 

The driver was dismissed following an 
accident which occurred December 5, 1947 
when he was driving a truck belonging to 
his employer. The employer refused to 
pay him on the grounds that he had not 
explained the accident, that he was not 
entitled to pay for overtime, and that he 
was working by the hour and therefore 
notice of dismissal was not required. 

The truck driver brought a claim against 
nis employer in the Superior Court for 
wages including the following: the regular 
pay due him up to the time of his dis- 
missal, a week’s pay in lieu of vacation, 
overtime accumulated over a six months’ 
period, and a week’s pay in lieu of notice 
of dismissal. At the hearing no blame 
was attached to him for the accident. He 
obtained judgment on each of the claims 
listed above amounting on the whole to 
$252.05 but seeking to avoid an appeal, 
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waived the amount awarded for holiday 
pay. The employer, however, appealed the 
decision, basing his appeal on one item 
only, the amount awarded as equivalent 
of a week’s notice. 

The Appeal Court upheld the decision 
of the trial judge that the truck driver 
had the right to notice of dismissal. The 
precedents for this decision, ‘Mr. Justice 
Bertrand stated, were the Supreme Court 
of Canada decisions in the cases of Stewart 
v. Hanover Fire Insurance Company (1936) 
SCR 177 and Asbestos Corporation v. Cook 
(1933) SCR 86, 94. In these cases it was 
found that whoever wishes to put an end 
to the agreement must express his wish 
by giving notice to the other and the term 
of notice is in keeping with the periods for 
the payment of wages. Concrete Column 
Clamps Ltd. v. Pepin, Les Rapports Judi- 
ciares de Québec, CBR 838. 


Non-Communist affidavit clause 
of Taft-Hartley Act 

held constitutional 

by U.S. Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 8, 1950 delivered a judg- 
ment on two cases which presented for 
decision the constitutionality of the non- 
Communist affidavit provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This is Section 9 (h) which 
denies a union access to the National 


Labour Relations Board unless each union 
officer has filed an affidavit that “he is not 
a member of the Communist Party or 
affiliated with such party,’ and that “he 
does not believe in, and is not a member 
of or supports any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” In one of the cases before the 
Court a union had been denied a hearing 
before the Board because of non-compliance 
with Section 9 (h); in the other the Board 
had postponed the effective date of an 
order compelling the employer to bargain, 
pending the union’s compliance with Sec- 
tion 9 (h). The unions in both cases had 
sought court action contending that the 
section was unconstitutional. The District 
Courts in which the cases were initiated 
ruled that the section was valid. An appeal 
was then taken to the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court upheld the judgment 
of the lower courts. Six judges heard the 
case. Mr. Justice Black gave a dissenting 
judgment, and Mr. Justice Jackson and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented in part. 

Mr. Chief Justice Vinson, in delivering 
the judgment, pointed out that the constitu- 
tional justification for the National Labour 
Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act) 
was the power of Congress to protect inter- 
state commerce by removing obstructions 
to the free flow of commerce. Congress 
sought to remove the obstructions caused 
by industrial unrest by encouraging the 
processes of collective bargaining. When 
the Labour-Management Relations Act 
(the Taft-Hartley Act) was passed twelve 
years later, it was stated that 


Experience has further demonstrated 
that certain practices by some labour 
organizations, their officers, and members 
have the intent or the necessary effect 
of burdening or obstructing commerce by 
preventing the free flow of goods in such 
commerce... 


One such obstruction which the new legis- 
lation by Section 9 (h) sought to remove 
was the so-called “political strike’. Evi- 
dence was presented to various committees 
of Congress “that Communist leaders of 
labour unions had in the past and would 
continue in the future to subordinate 
legitimate trade union objectives to 
obstructive strikes when dictated by Party 
leaders, often in support of the policies 
of a foreign government.” 

The unions in the two cases before the 
Court urged that the non-Communist 
affidavit provision violates fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution: the right of 
union officers to hold what political views 


they choose and to associate with what 
political groups they will, and the right 
of unions to choose their officers without 
interference from government. The First 
Amendment provides: “Congress — shall 
make no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” The Natioual Labour Rela- 
tions Board held that Section 9 (h) does 
not violate the Constitution because its 
sole sanction is the withdrawal from non- 
complying unions of the “privilege” of 
using its facilities. Mr. Justice Vinson 
considered that neither view is entirely 
accurate; that Section 9 (h) does not 
merely withdraw a privilege gratuitously 
granted by the Government, nor does it 
prohibit those persons who do not sign 
the affidavit from holding office. Its effect 
is somewhere between these two positions, 
and 
The difficult question that emerges is 
whether, consistently with the First 
Amendment, Congress, by statute, may 
exert these pressures upon labour unions 
to deny positions of leadership to certain 


persons who are identified by particular 
beliefs and political affiliations. 


Congress has the constitutional power, 
under its authority to regulate commerce 
among the several States, to attempt to 
prevent political strikes designed to inter- 
rupt the free flow of commerce, and the 
non-Communist affidavit provision was a 
reasonable measure towards this end. The 
provision is not altogether unlike other 
statutes denying positions of public 
importance to groups of persons identified 
by their business affiliations. The Bank- 
ing Act, for example, provides that no 
partner or employee of a firm primarily 
engaged in underwriting securities may be 
a director of a national bank. The Taft- 
Hartley affidavit clause differs from restric- 
tions of this kind in that it has the further 
necessary effect of discouraging the exercise 
of free political rights protected by the 
First Amendment. 


Although the First Amendment provides 
that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech, press or assembly, 
it has been recognized that those freedoms 
themselves are dependent upon the power 
of constitutional government to survive. 
If it is to survive it must have the power 
to protect itself, but “the necessity which is 
essential to a valid restriction does not 
exist unless the speech would produce, or 
is intended to produce, a clear and 
imminent danger of some substantive evil 
which the State constitutionally may seek 
to prevent.” But the interest of the 
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Government in the statute under examina- 
tion in the present case is not in prevent- 
ing the dissemination of particular beliefs 
but in protecting the free flow of com- 
merce from harmful conduct which Con- 
gress has determined is carried on by 
persons who may be identified by their 
political affiliations and beliefs. It is not 
therefore necessary to establish that a 
“clear and imminent danger” to the state 
exists, but the problem. is rather one of 
weighing the probable effects of the statute 
upon the free exercise of the right of 
speech and assembly against the congres- 
sional determination that political strikes 
are evils which should be prevented. 
When particular conduct is regulated in 
the interest of public order, and the 
regulation results in an indirect, condi- 
tional, partial abridgment of speech, the 
duty of the courts is to determine which 
of these two conflicting interests demands 


the greater protection under the partic- 
ular circumstances presented. 


Mr. Justice Vinson then pointed out 
that Congress, not the Courts, is primarily 
charged with determination of the need for 
regulation of activities affecting inter-state 
commerce. If such regulation infringes 
personal freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution the Court may declare the statute 
invalid, but it is not in a position to 
substitute its judgment as to the necessity 
or desirability of the statute for that of 
Congress. Section 9 (h) is not an isolated 
statute but part of very complex machinery 
set up by fhe Federal Government to 
encourage peaceful settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. Under this system unions 
which become collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives for groups of employees often 
represent not only members of the union 
but non-union workers or members of 
other unions as well. Individual employees 
are required by law to relinquish rights 
for the benefit of the group, and _ this 
results in increase in the power of the 
union as the representative of the group, 
a power derived in part from “Govern- 
ment’s thumb on the scales.” The public 
interest in the good faith and exercise of 
that power is accordingly very great. On 
the other hand, the measure of restriction 
upon the rights of speech and assembly of 
those proscribed by the statute is not 
extensive. It is not aimed at the suppres- 
sion of dangerous ideas nor does it prohibit 
the dissemination of views. It is only 
directed against the combination of those 
affiliations or beliefs with holding a posi- 
tion of great power over the economy of 
the country. Mr. Justice Vinson then 
referred to a previous case in which the 
interests involved were largely similar. 
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In United Public Workers v. Mitchell 
we upheld a statute which provided that 
employees of the Federal Government 
could not participate in partisan political 
activities, concededly a First Amendment 


right, if they would retain their posi- 
tions. The decision was not put upon the 


ground that government employment is a 
privilege to be conferred or withheld at 
will. But the rational connection 
between the prohibitions of the statute 
and its objects, the limited scope of the 
abridgement of First Amendment rights, 


and the large public interest in _ the 
efficiency of government service, which 
Congress had found necessitated the 


statute, led us to the conclusion that the 
statute may stand consistently with the 
First Amendment. 


The Court then considered the provi- 
sion concerning belief in the overthrow of 
the Government by force. It was held to 
present no different problem from that 
presented by the section dealing with 
membership in the Communist Party, for 
while there is the distinction that political 
affiliation may be established by evidence 
of an overt act, beliefs may be inferred 
from the things a man says or does, and 
courts and juries every day pass upon 
knowledge, belief and intent. Neither life 
nor liberty is at stake, and the holding 
of these beliefs would only result in the 
loss of a particular position. To the argu- 
ment that the requirement to disclose 
beliefs in one situation opens the way to 
force disclosure of attitudes on all manner 
of social, economic, moral and political 
issues, Mr. Justice Vinson answered that 
“that result does not follow ‘while this 
courts sits’”’ He concluded that Section 
9 (h) does not unduly infringe freedoms 
protected by the First Amendment. 

That Amendment requires that one be 
permitted to believe what he will. It 
requires that one be permitted to advocate 
what he will unless there is a clear and 
present danger that a substantial public 
evil will result therefrom. It does not 
require that he be permitted to be the 
keeper of the arsenal. 


Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, held that 
by this judgment the Court had “injected 
compromise into a field where the First 
Amendment forbids compromise.”  Indi- 
vidual freedom and governmental thought- 
probing cannot live together. He pointed 
to historical examples of the use of the 
test oath to inflict penalties and disabili- 
ties on unpopular minorities, and con- 
cluded that test oaths are the implacable 
foes of free thought. Since the First 
Amendment guarantees protection to each 
member of the smallest and most unor- 
thodox minority, there could be no justifica- 
tion of the clause simply on the grounds 


that it applied a partial restriction to a 
limited group. Further, such restrictions 
are seldom static. “I cannot regard the 
Court’s holding as one which merely bars 
Communists from holding union office and 
nothing more,” he stated. Laws aimed at 
one political or religious group cause 
hatreds and prejudices to grow and spread 
beyond control. He reiterated the basic 
constitutional precept that penalties should 
be imposed only for a person’s own con- 
duct, not for his beliefs or for the conduct 
of others with whom he may associate. 


_ The postulate of the First Amendment 
is that our free institutions can be main- 
tained without proscribing or penalizing 
political belief, speech, assembly or party 
affiliation. This is a far bolder philosophy 
than despotic rulers can afford to follow. 
It is the heart of the system on which 
our freedom depends. 

American Communications Association, 
ClO. et. .alev. Douds, eter Umied steel- 
workers of America et al v. National 
Labour Relations Board, Nos. 10 and 18, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Labour Relations Reporter, Vol. 26, No. 5, 
May 15, 1950. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left her employment. 


—CU-B 529 (December 23, 1949). 


MaTerIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, single, 22 years of age, 
was employed as a secretary for a firm in 
Toronto, Ontario, from January 23, 1947 
to August 6, 1949, when she voluntarily 
left her employment to move with her 
parents to Victoria, B.C., whom she helps 
to support. Her salary, on leaving, was 
$31 a week. On August 30, 1949, she made 
a claim for benefit at the local office in 
Victoria and the Insurance Officer disquali- 
fied her from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from August 7, 
1949, for having voluntarily left her employ- 
ment without just cause (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. The Court heard the case in 
Victoria, B.C., and unanimously upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. From 
the unanimous decision of the Court of 
Referees the claimant asked the Chairman 
of the Court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire. Permission was granted on the 
ground that decision CU-B 107 (July 24, 
1946), which deals with a somewhat similar 
case had not been brought to the atten- 


tion of the Court during its deliberations. 
In her submission to the Umpire she 
stated :— 


My father was advised to come to 
Victoria for health reasons and I decided 
to accompany my parents to keep intact 
that bond which has kept our family so 
close together. If my parents had moved 
a short distance from Toronto I most 
certainly would have remained in my 
employment. However when they had 
moved practically across the continent I 
do feel I was justified in leaving my 
employment and to come with them. 
Only a person whose parents are in the 
older age bracket realize how necessary 
it is to be able to be near them, or at 
the very least, to be able to visit their 
loved ones at least once or twice a month. 


DECISION: 
There can be no: doubt that under 
ordinary circumstances, a girl of the 


claimant’s age who would voluntarily leave 
her employment in order to follow her 
parents to another town or city, would not 
show just cause within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. As pointed out 
in previous decisions, if a girl has or 
desires to work, she must arrange her 
affairs to meet the exigencies of the labour 
market; the object of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act is to protect insured persons 
against certain risks of involuntary unem- 
ployment. 
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In this particular case, however, the 
claimant is living alone with her parents 
and according to her statement, she con- 
tributes to their support. Her father had 
to give up his business due to health 
reasons and moved to Victoria, B.C., a 
distance of approximately 2,800 miles. The 
claimant felt that if she were to remain in 
Toronto, it would mean in effect a total 
separation from her parents, and she 
voluntarily left her employment, on August 
6, 1949. Although Victoria is not an indus- 
trial centre, it was reasonable for her to 
expect that in view of her line of occupa- 
tion she would have a good chance of 
finding employment there. In fact, she 
stated before the Court of Referees that 
she obtained employment in that city on 
October 1, 1949. 


Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I am of the opinion that the 
claimant, whose case is somewhat similar 
to that dealt with in CU-B 107, has shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment but in view of the extenuating 
circumstances of the-case, the period of 
disqualification was reduced from six 
weeks to three weeks.—CU-B 566 (May 
1, 1950). 


MarTertaL Facts or Cass: 


The claimant, single, 22 years of age, 
was employed as a bellhop by a hotel in 
Regina, Sask., from August 19, 1949 to 
October 31, 1949, when he voluntarily left 
to return to Vancouver, B.C., where he had 
previously resided. On November 12, 1949, 
he made a claim for benefit at the local 
office in Vancouver and the Insurance 
Officer disqualified him from the receipt of 
benefit: for a period of six weeks as from 
November 1, 1949, for having voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and stated in part:— 


On the thirteenth of August of this 
year, I received word that my mother was 
very ill and not expected to live. I quit 
my job (in Vancouver) and went back 
to Regina. When I arrived my mother 
was dead. My father asked me if I would 
stay there for a while and keep him 
company, so I started working at the 
CR TAR CDN Hotel. When I applied for the 
job I informed the Manager that I would 
be coming back here in a few months and 
he said that was all right as it was only 
a temporary job anyway. I came back 
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here November the first as my married 
sister is now at home helping my dad 
look after the house. 


The Court of Referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., and unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer in a 
finding which reads:— 


Claimant impressed us in his further 
particularizing of his movements. In fact 
we are agreed that his actions were very 
much those of any right-minded young man 
acknowledging an obligation to his parents 
and also to his future. He in fact in- 
formed us that he had planned for over 
a year to be married, his fiancee being 
permanently located in Vancouver. While 
in strict terms of the law he was not 
justified in leaving his employment at 
Regina, we are, as noted above, sufli- 
ciently impressed by the human and 
intrinsic merits of the appeal that we will 
disagree with the Insurance Officer and 
eraneiia 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer appealed to 
the Umpire and stated in part:— 


There is no evidence to indicate that 
' (the claimant) had any reasonable pros- 

pect of employment at the time of 
separation and he should have been aware 
that the employment situation in Van- 
couver at that time was such that there 
would be difficulty in securing suitable 
employment. 

It is submitted that the reasons for 
separation advanced by the claimant do 
not constitute just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment within the mean- 
ing of Section 41 (1). Had_he exercised 
reasonable prudence he would first have 
ascertained particulars of the employment 
situation either through friends and 
acquaintances in Vancouver or through 
the local office of the Commission in the 
city where he was working. 

The question of a claimant moving to 
another district without having any 
previous prospect of employment in that 
district was dealt with in CU-B 296 
(October 31, 1947) and 337 (February 27, 
1948), and in those cases the claimants 
were held not to have established just 
cause in voluntarily separating from their 
employment. It is submitted that the 
principle established in those decisions are 
also applicable to the circumstances of 
this case. 


DEcISION : 


In view of the jurisprudence established 
in previous decisions of the Umpire deal- 
ing with similar cases, there can be no 
doubt that the grounds on which the 
Insurance Officer bases his appeal to me 
are sound. For instance, the following 
extract from decision CU-B 296 applies to 
the present case :— 

The claimant, as an individual, might 
have had good personal reasons to take 
this course of action; but as an employed 
person, insured under the Act, she has not 


shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
her employment and she was not justified, 


as such, under the circumstances, in 
throwing herself on to the Unemployment 
Fund, when she had suitable employment 
Tia re, oi ue tea and no definite prospect 
Grpmeutiter MOL AIM. «ees. cs ¢ 40 


I can quite realize that the claimant’s 
interests lie in Vancouver and that he only 
returned to Regina, temporarily, in order 
to fulfill his obligations as a dutiful son, 
for which he is to be commended; never- 
theless, the principle established in pre- 


vious decisions, like the two mentioned by 
the Insurance Officer in his submission to 
me, must be upheld. 

I am prepared however to support the 
sympathetic view taken by the Court of 
Referees, which had the opportunity of 
hearing the claimant, but only to the extent 
of reducing the period of disqualification 
from six weeks to three weeks. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance Regulations 


By Order in Council P.C. 2606, dated 
May 23, 1950, approval was given to 
several changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Regulations, 1949. 
Most of these changes were necessitated 
by recent changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, particularly with regard to 
the increase in the insurable limit and the 
adoption of a new table of contribution 
classes. 


Coverage 


Section 2 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Coverage Regulations, dealing 
with the predetermination of earnings by 
employers, has been amended to conform 
with the increase in the wage ceiling for 
insurability from $3,120 to $4,800 a year. 
The regulation further provides that for 
the purpose of such  predetermination, 
where the rate of remuneration is a weekly 
rate, the actual earnings of an employed 
person for a twelve-month period shall be 
considered to be on the basis of 52 times 
his weekly rate. This is to remove any 
ambiguity in view of the fact that a 
calendar year contains slightly more than 
52 weeks. 

Sections 14 (1), 22 (1) and 27 (1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Coverage Regu- 
lations have been amended to provide that 
in connection with hearings of appeals 
before the Commission or the Umpire the 
travelling and other expenses of persons 
attending the hearings shall be repaid to 
them only if they are directed to attend 
the hearings. 


Contributions 


Sections 8 (4) and 16 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Contribution Regulations 
have been amended in accordance with the 
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amendments to the Act establishing a new 
table of contribution classes. These amend- 
ments to the regulations deal with the 
determination of the proper contribution 
class for (a) persons paid by commission 
or share of profits and (b) stevedores at 
designated ports where the number of daily 
contributions payable is determined by the 
use of cash divisors. 


Benefit 


Changes have been made to several 
sections of the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Regulations to provide for the 
following :— 

(a) defining the expressions initial claim, 
renewal claim, continuing claim and 
postal claimant; 

(b) clarifying the procedure for filing a 
claim in the prescribed manner; 

(c) making application for extension of 
the qualifying periods for entitle- 
ment to benefit, in accordance with 
amendments to the statutory condi- 
tions mentioned in the Act; 

(d) providing that in appeals to the 
Umpire from decisions of Courts of 
Referees the time limit prescribed 
for a claimant to file an appeal or 
for interested parties to file a state- 
ment of observations and representa- 
tions may be extended in particular 
cases for special reasons. 


Employment 


Section 2 (a) of the National Employ- 
ment Service Regulations, 1949, which 
defines insurable employment for the pur- 
pose of those regulations, has been amended 
to take account of the fact that lumbering 
and logging has been removed from the 
list of excepted employments. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


April 1950* 


The monthly report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on operations under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act states 
that during the month of April, 1950, 
90,123 claims were filed at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This number represents a decline of 32 
per cent from the level of 133,404 in March, 
1950 and an increase of 31 per cent from 
68,979 in April, 1949. 

Of the total claims filed in April, 1950, 
80,028 were initial and renewal claims 
representing mainly new cases of unem- 
ployment among insured persons. This was 
a decrease from the figure of 119,533 for 
March, 1950, but an increase from 58,141 
for April, 1949. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 209,905 in 
April, 1950 as compared to 265,382 for 
March, 1950 and 134,480 in April, 1949. 


Duration of unemployment is indicated 
by the number of days that _ benefit 
claimants are continuously on the unem- 
ployment register. During April, 1950, 
191,486 persons were on the live register 
seven days or more (that is, the group 
consisting mainly of beneficiaries) as com- 
pared with 237,562 in this category in 
March, 1950. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in April, 1950, 
totalled 97,156. Of the 96,243 claims 
adjudicated, 72,181 were allowed, 23,275 
were disallowed or disqualified and 787 
represented special requests not granted. 
Claims handled by Courts of Referees 
numbered 913. 


Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit in’ April, 1950, were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 12,922 cases; “voluntary leaving 
without just cause” 3,792 cases and “not 
unemployed” 2,299 cases. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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Persons commencing receipt of benefit 
in April, 1950, numbered 59,965 as com- 
pared to 91,646 for March. This repre- 
sents a decrease of more than a third. 

During April, 1950, $11,353,188 were paid 
in respect of 4,670,731 days as against 
$15,747,725 and 6,466,268 days in March 
and $7,605,824 and 3,400,443 days in April, 
1949. 

For the week of April 29 to May 5, 
1950, 186,093 persons received $2,674,615 in 
respect of 1,105,293 days as compared to 
219,711 persons, $3,162,185 and 1,297,370 
days for the week of March 25 to March 
31 inclusive. Average duration of benefit 
was the same for both periods mentioned 
(5-9 days) while the average amount of 
benefit paid during the week of April 29 
to May 5 inclusive, was $14.37 as com- 
pared to $14.39 for the week of March 25 
to March 381 inclusive. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending April 29, 1950, show 
that 2,019,393 employees had renewed their 
insurance books since April 1. This 
figure is considerably lower than the 
figure reported at the end of March, 1950, 
due to the fact that. book renewals had 
not been completed by the end of April. 
Then too, the figure for March, 1950 had 
included all employees who had been issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1949. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that by 
the end of May, when book renewals will 
have been completed, approximately 
2,900,000 insured persons will have renewed 
their books or contribution records. 

As at April 29, 1950, 228,369 employers 


were registered, an increase of 759 since 
March 31, 1950. 


Millions 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information, 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING MAY 


With a growing volume of outdoor work underway in all regions, 
there was a marked increase in the number of persons employed 
during May, with a corresponding decline in the total of those 
seeking work. Labour shortages were reported in some occupa- 
tions in the forestry industry in British Columbia and a scarcity 


of farm workers was. developing in the Prairie provinces. 


In 


Eastern Canada, farm and construction work and log-driving and 
sawmill operations were absorbing thousands of workers. 


Although delayed by unfavourable weather 
conditions during the first part of the 
month, employment increased _ rapidly 
during the latter part of May. While 
agriculture, construction and forestry oper- 
ations provided most of the new jobs, 
improvement was general in the economy 
as a whole. 


Manufacturing employment also expanded 
in aggregate, as industries producing food 
and beverages, lumber and other construc- 
tion materials were moving into their 
active periods. Short-time work and 
periodic lay-offs during May, apart from 
those resulting from the Winnipeg flood 
and the Rimouski fire, involved a rela- 
tively small number of workers, chiefly in 
the textile, railway rolling stock and ship- 
building industries. 





7 
Moos 


During the month, there was a decline 
in the number of registrations for employ- 
ment that were on hand at National 
Employment Service offices. Registrations 
dropped from 387,000 to 254,000. A large 
part of this decline, approximately 60,000, 
occurred during the week ending May 18 
due to the removal from the National 
Employment Service files of those applica- 
tions from persons claiming supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefits which had 
been on hand for 30 days since the appli- 
cant last visited the office. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture, shortages of fone labour 
appeared during May, although the supply 
of farm workers this year was in better 
balance with the demand than at any time 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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since 1939. Experienced farm help, partic- 
ularly men familiar with farm machinery, 
were in demand and shortages of this type 
of worker were most in evidence. 

With the spring increase in job oppor- 
tunities in other industries, many job- 
seekers were reluctant to accept farm work. 
A preference was being indicated for 
employment in occupations covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, such as 
those in the construction and logging 
industries. In the Prairie region, large 
numbers of men were being hired for 
construction work and in the Quebec and 
Maritime regions experienced farm workers 
were accepting employment for the spring 
logging drive and pulpwood cut. 

The first of the organized movements of 
farm workers, that for the sugar beet 
industry, began in Ontario during May and 
in Quebec during the first week of June. 
In Quebec, between 800 and 1,000 men were 
needed for beet blocking and were recruited 
mainly from Beauce, Dorchester and 
Frontenac counties. Orders for haymakers 
from the Maritimes and Western Canada 
were being placed at local Employment 
Service offices in Ontario during May. 
Requests for immigrants to work on farms 
are lower than last year, but there is some 
indication that farmers have underesti- 
mated their labour requirements. 

During May, in the forestry industries, 
river driving and sawmill operations 
absorbed large numbers of workers. This, 
together with the opening up of agricul- 
tural activity, greatly reduced unemploy- 
ment among the large group of workers in 
Canada from which both these industries 
draw their labour. The spring thaw was 
late this year, and as a result, log driving 
did not get under way in most areas until 
well into May. 

In addition to requirements for the log 
drive, labour was in demand for summer 
cutting and cruising parties. More summer 
cutting is being carried on this year and 
full employment among woodsmen is 
expected until August. In the Lakehead 
region, experienced cutters for pulpwood 
operations were already scarce in May; 
some camps were only partly staffed; 
others were unopened. During the month, 
about 2,500 woods workers from the prov- 
ince of Quebec were given employment in 
Maine. Inthe Maritimes, dry weather 
permitted an earlier start at cutting oper- 
ations, although forest fires restricted 
activity, both in sawmill and _ logging 
operations. A contract with the United 
Kingdom for 97 million feet of spruce 
lumber and the strong demand from the 
United States has greatly increased activity 
in the Maritime lumber industry. 
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Employment and production in the 
British Columbia forestry industries were 
also back to normal in May, after a slow 
recovery from the severe winter. A short- 
age of skilled men, such as engineers, 
fallers and riggers was reported, and suit- 
able unskilled workers were being hired on 
occasion. Lower labour turnover was 
reported this season than in previous years. 

Ageregate employment in manufacturing 
establishments expanded during the month, 
as seasonal activities increased in plants 
producing foods and beverages, lumber and 
construction materials. Short-time work 
and periodic lay-offs, which had been very 


evident in these industries during the 
winter months, were correspondingly 
reduced. Despite’ this seasonal improve- 


nent, the total number of workers 
employed was slightly below 1949 levels. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
of manufacturing employment at April 1 
was 119-2 (June 1, 1941—100), as against 
120-8 one year previously. The following 
few comments are made on the employ- 
ment situation in some of the .individual 
manufacturing industries. 

The declining trend of employment in 
the iron and steel industry, in evidence 
since early in 1949, is continuing. Reported 
employment was 279,000 at April 1, nearly 
7 per cent below 1949 levels. This decline 
from the previous year was common to all 
sections of the secondary industries, with 
the exception of plants producing auto- 
mobiles and parts, but was most marked 
in the case of -agricultural implements, 
shipbuilding, foundries and machinery 
manufacturers. Primary steel production, 
on the whole, has been maintained at 
capacity, with advance orders for several 
months. 

Employment has remained stable in the 
pulp and paper products industry, with a 
moderate decline in pulp and newsprint 
plants balanced by expansion in the 
secondary paper products and printing and 
publishing groups. Demand has _ been 
strong for newsprint but substantial in- 
creases in production as a result of expan- 
sion and improvement programs have not 
been matched by corresponding increases 
in employment. Reported employment in 
the three groups at April 1, 1950, was 
112,000. 

The demand for almost all the products 
turned out by the electrical apparatus 
industry has remained strong and _ the 
labour force in the industry has expanded 
over 1949 levels. Sales of household 
appliances have held up during the first 
part of the year and the demand for 
electrical equipment by the construction 
industry has also maintained employment. 
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The backlog of orders for heavy electrical 
equipment, however, has been reduced, as 
the bulk of the orders were placed two or 
three years ago for hydro-electric power 
projects. - Reported employment in the 
industry at April 1 was 54,000, about 2 per 
cent above the figure at the same month 
in 1949. 

The labour force in the chemical industry 
has continued to expand in the first part 
of 1950, based on the strong demand for 
industrial chemicals, paints and varnishes, 
soap, cosmetics and similar products. About 
44,000 persons now find their employment 
in chemical plants, mainly in the more 
industrialized sections of Ontario and 
Quebec. The productive capacity of the 
industry continues to expand, with 12 new 
plants employing 535 workers, reported as 
completed in the first five months of this 
year. 

Building tradesmen were being recalled to 
construction work in large numbers during 
May as the industry was beginning to get 
into full operation. Due to unfavourable 
weather conditions, pockets of unemploy- 
ment remained in some areas, and in 
general the volume of work underway was 
not sufficient to absorb all the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers seeking employment 
in construction work. These will be 
readily absorbed as the industry reaches 
peak production in the summer months. 

The number of construction workers 
registered at the National Employment 
Service declined from 60,000 at the first of 
May to 28,000 at the end of the month. 
This decrease was distributed among the 
following main occupational groups :— 


Number of 








Applications 
in Live 
Employment 
Files 

Occupation April 27 May 4 
Bricklayers & Tuilesetters.. 1,295 559 
Carpenters: 0. role: we ee 24,853 11,645 
Cement & Concrete finishers. 548 243 
PRINCES 1 es oe eee ANT 3= paooe 
Blgcteretss aceite oe 382 158 
Plumbers <¢ Steamiitters..2°2,367 ~ 1,631 
Other skilled workers..... 2083.5, Lael 
Unskilled : workers -........ 23,496 10,876 
Tho) 2a Se ee Aree 59,597 27,830 


The volume of work planned for this 
year, as indicated by the value of contracts 
awarded, is above last year’s record level. 
The total value of contracts awarded up 
to the end of May was $421,000,000, as 
compared to $386,000,000, in the corre- 
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sponding period in 1949. This increase 
has been concentrated in the residential 
and business sectors. 

Beginning in May, there was an in- 
creased demand for many types of service 
workers as summer resorts and _ tourist 
establishments began to line up their staffs 
for the summer season. There was some 
improvement in the supply of labour avail- 
able, although workers were often obtained 
at the expense of other service establish- 
ments. Waitresses, kitchen help and 
groundsmen were in general readily avail- 
able, but shortages of cooks and stenog- 
raphers were reported. 

Casual workers for cleaning, gardening, 
and other odd jobs were also in greater 
demand during the month. More women 
were available for domestic work by the 
day, partly because it is more profitable, 
but also because the over-all shortage of 
domestic workers was still very apparent. 
Laundries were busier during May than in 
April and any qualified worker could 
easily find employment in this industry. 
A seasonal increase also took place in 
automotive repair work and_ first-class 
motor mechanics were in demand. 


Regional Analysis 


Registrations on hand at National 
Employment Service offices in the Atlantic 
region declined by 25,000, or 33 per cent, 
during the month of May, as seasonal 
activity increased with improved weather 
conditions. At the end of the period, 
registered job-seekers represented almost 
10 per cent of the labour force of the region, 
as compared to over 14 per cent a month 
earlier. The greatest proportional improve- 
ment occurred in New Brunswick, the least 
in Newfoundland. 

Although somewhat delayed by the late 
spring, agriculture became very active in a 
short space of time; construction programs 
were getting well under way and season- 
ally active manufacturing plants continued 
to hire additional workers. Employment in 
other manufacturing firms remained gener- 
ally stable; coal mining employment rose, 
although there was sporadic short-time in 
some areas; road and rail transportation 
became more active but ocean ports were 
slack: trade continued to pick up, and 
resorts, hotels and restaurants were absorb- 
ing numbers of service workers. The river 
drive was largely completed during the 
month, bringing greater activity to pulp 
mills, sawmills and other woodworking 
establishments; in many areas, pulpwood 
cutting and peeling was under way and 
some lumber was being cut despite the 
forest fire hazard. 


In Newfoundland, the future of the fish- 
ing industry continued to cause consider- 
able anxiety, since many suppliers and 
fishermen were unable or unwilling to make 
any preparations for the current season 
until some basis is found for confidence 
in the market for fish. The lobster catch 
to date has been average, and salmon 
landings are improving. Average to heavy 
landings of other fish—cod, haddock, 
herring, etc—and very heavy lobster 
catches in Prince Edward Island and the 
Halifax, Cape Breton and Moncton areas 
brought fish processing plants to a generally 
high level of activity. Improving catches 
of cod were making up for the poor lobster 
season along the south shore of Nova 
Scotia. 

Despite a two-week delay due to unsea- 
sonal weather conditions, the latter part 
of May saw a substantial increase of 
employment in the seasonal industries of 
the Quebee region. Applications in the 
live files of National Employment Service 
offices in the region totalled 6 per cent of 
the Quebec labour force at the end of 
May, only slightly more than one-half 
the volume a month earlher. 


Intensive activity on farms in most 
areas of the region, once the weather 
moderated, enabled farmers to complete 
seeding at about the usual time. The 
shorter hours and higher wages being paid 
in the construction industry, however, were 
making it difficult for farmers to obtain 
help. Ocean fisheries picked up during the 
month, employing considerable numbers 
along the lower St. Lawrence and the 
Gaspe coast. Mining operations continued 
at capacity and exploration and prospecting 
absorbed an increasing number of workers. 
The river drive was well under way 
throughout most of the region, although 
delayed by the late thaw, and a start was 
made at the summer cut, which is expected 
to equal, if not exceed, last year’s. 


The increase in construction activity as 
the weather improved was sufficiently great 
to account for a large proportion of the 
seasonal employment gain during May. 
When road work programs get under way 
in the different areas, large numbers of 
unskilled labourers still seeking work will 
be employed. Shortages of construction 
workers appeared in Three Rivers, Quebec 
City and some centres in the Eastern 
Townships. 

Despite areas of slackness, manufacturing 
activity in Quebec was generally stable 
during the month, with continuing in- 
creases of employment in the seasonal 
industries and some expansion in the work 
forces of those providing more regular 


employment. The production of electrical 
equipment and appliances continued to 
expand in Montreal. In that area, how- 
ever, as in centres throughout the Eastern 
Townships, the slack employment situation 
continued in textiles, clothing, leather 
products, heavy transportation equipment 
and foundries, and in aircraft production. 
Newsprint production remained at capacity 
in Three Rivers and the Saguenay-Lake 
St. John district, with mills hiring addi- 
tional summer staffs. Construction materials 
manufacturing, and especially lumber and 
lumber products establishments, were at 
capacity in the latter areas, in Rimouski 
and in the Hastern Townships. 


Retail trade activity showed a slight 
improvement, although it was still gener- 
ally below last year’s levels as a result of 
the winter employment situation. The 
prospect of a high volume of tourist trade 
resulted in further hirings of service 
workers by hotels and resorts in Quebec 
City, Three Rivers, Victoriaville and the 
smaller centres in the Laurentians. 


Decided improvement in the employ- 
ment situation of the Ontario region was 
evident during May. The labour surplus, 
as measured by unplaced applicants, 
dropped by almost one-third as workers 
were absorbed into construction and agri- 
culture, and as seasonal expansion in manu- 
facturing continued. By the end of the 
month, applicants formed only 3-1 per cent 
of the regional labour force. A few spot 
labour shortages began to appear in some 
areas, particularly for farm workers. 

Employment for women has not expanded 
as rapidly as for men, since most of the 
seasonal upswing has been concentrated in 
heavy manufacturing or outdoor industries. 
Furthermore, employers have been giving 
job preference to single girls, and by far 
the majority of female applicants are 
married women—about 75 per cent. 

The two major developments in manu- 
facturing industries were the settlement of 
the prolonged strike in the USS. automobile 
industry, which enabled the Canadian plant 
at Windsor to resume production during 
May, and the settlement of contract nego- 
tiations in the same plant in time to 
prevent another serious shutdown. Heavy 
industries maintained steady production 
during the month in most areas, but a few 
light industries were still working on part- 
time schedules. The textiles industry 
complained of British competition, and the 
leather industry faced a weaker market as 
a result of unprecedented use of composi- 
tions and other leather substitutes. Radio 
manufacturing plants were busy with the 
production of television receivers. 
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A general expansion of employment in 
the Prairie region during May was offset 
to some extent by the havoc caused by 
flood conditions in the Red River Valley 
area. In other sections, however, the delay 
caused by the bad weather of the past few 
months was now giving added impetus to 
labour demand as_ outdoor industries 
opened up. Unplaced applicants dropped, 
especially in Alberta, to form 4:2 per cent 
of the regional labour force at the end of 
the month. 

In the Winnipeg area, business, industry, 
agriculture and all community services 
severely felt the effects of the flood. Many 
establishments were forced to curtail activi- 
ties completely, while others carried on 
under difficult circumstances and on a 
reduced scale. By the beginning of June, 
however, work was resumed in most cases, 
and as rehabilitation work began, labour 
demand increased sharply. Major repairs 
to embankments, railway tracks, bridges 
and highways will be necessary in addition 
to a heavy residential construction program, 
and labour shortages were expected in the 
area by the end of June. 

Spring farm work throughout the Prairie 
provinces suffered repeated delays through 
the unfavourable weather, but more so in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan than in 
Alberta. In the latter province, spot 
labour shortages were developing but the 
arrival of transient workers was easing the 
situation somewhat. The demand for 
experienced operators of power farm 
machinery has not been easily met since 
few workers are qualified; demand for this 
type of worker is increasing each year as 
farming becomes more mechanized. 

As activity increased further in logging, 
sawmills, fishing, construction and agricul- 
ture, the labour surpluses of the Pacific 
region gave way to shortages in many 
occupations. Reflecting this, the number of 
unplaced applicants dropped sharply during 
May to form 6-5 per cent of the regional 
labour force at the end of the month. 
Further sharp declines were expected in 
June as employment was rising rapidly 
towards its seasonal peak. 

With better weather conditions, logging 
operations throughout the region made a 
rapid return to full production. A short- 
age of skilled workers such as engineers, 
fallers and rigging men was becoming 
noticeable. Sawmills were working at 
capacity, and starting extra shifts where 
skilled men were available; the scarcity of 
edgermen, setters and doggers, has delayed 
the opening of some shifts. Shingle mills 
were also working full time, with the larger 
ones running night shifts, and should 
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remain in full operation all summer if 
there is no log shortage due to the fire 
season or a strike. 


Berry crops were nearing the harvest 
season, and the recruiting of berry pickers 
was under way; about 1,000 pickers would 
be needed in the Vancouver Island district, 
but here and elsewhere in the region no 
shortage of farm help was expected. 
Employment opportunities in mining were 
increasing substantially, and nearly ll 
available skilled men had been absorbed 
during May. A development which will 
create permanent employment in its final 
stage, is the construction of a highway 
between Whitehorse and Mayo in the 
Yukon Territories, which will enable the 
year-round shipment of ore, and thus 
encourage the opening of new mines in 
the area. 


Emnployment Service Activities 


Employment conditions have been im- 
proving to such an extent that by June 8, 
the number of applicants at employment 
offices was little more than one-half the 
number registered at the April 6 peak. 
Job orders were steadily increasing and, 
by the end of May, unfilled vacancies for 
men exceeded the number on file at the 
same time in 1949. A post-war record for 
placements was established for the month 
of May and claims for unemployment 
insurance dropped decidedly. 


By June 8, there were about 240,000 
persons registered at employment offices. 
The decline in applicants was now steady 
in all regions, although more rapid in 
Quebec and British Columbia, where the 
largest increase took place in the winter. 


at N.E.S. Offices 





Improvement was held up somewhat in the 
Prairies because of the Winnipeg flood, 
and in Newfoundland because of the 
uncertain markets for fish products. 

Most of the decline in applicants was 
in the major seasonal occupations. During 
May, records at employment offices showed 
that 30,000 loggers, about 28,000 general 
labourers, 27,000 construction workers and 
about 9,000 transportation workers had 
been placed or found jobs on their own. 
About 70 per cent of the registered persons 
returning to work during May found jobs 
in those occupations. Unskilled workers 
were now showing declines comparable to 
the skilled and semi-skilled. 

Many of these workers were channelled 
back into jobs through the direct efforts 
of the Employment Service. About 76,000 
placements were effected at employment 
offices during May, with all regions showing 
decided increases over the previous month. 
Particularly toward the end of May, hirings 


through NES rose since earlier in the 
month many employers were recalling 


former staffs and thus did not report the 
opening to the local office. 

Although the supplementary _ benefit 
program ended on April 15, many persons 
brought into employment offices because of 
the program will continue to use the 
Service in finding jobs. About one-half 
of the 125,000 persons who claimed supple- 
mentary benefits were not registered for 
work before the program began. A large 
proportion of these were workers in the 
logging industry, who became insured 
April i, and there will thus be an added 
incentive for these people to continue to 
register with the employment offices. This 
increase in proportion of the working 
population serviced by the employment 
offices tends to make the statistics on 
applicants a better indicator of unemploy- 
ment trends than they were a year ago. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING GRANTS: FOR YOUTH 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A permanent “Special Aptitudes” scheme 
to provide for vocational training grants 
to boys and girls in Great Britain came 
into operation on April 1 last, replacing 
the interim scheme introduced by the 
Ministry of Labour in September, 1947. 

The purpose of the scheme is to give 
financial assistance to boys and girls who 
possess aptitudes for skilled industrial 
occupations, to enable them to take up 
training away from home when no suitable 
training facilities are available in their own 
locality. In adopting the scheme, the fact 
was recognized that while scholarships are 
provided to enable boys and girls to obtain 
higher education with a view to entering 
the professions, there was no corresponding 
provision for a boy or girl to receive 
financial assistance in training away from 
home for a skilled craft or trade. 

When a young person who obviously has 
the capacity for learning a skilled indus- 
irial occupation is unable to receive the 
necessary training, because of lack of 
facilities in his district and the inability of 
his’ parents to maintain him away from 
home, a double loss results, it is pointed 
out—first, to the individual, who is 
deprived of the possibility of pursuing an 
occupation for which he is clearly fitted, 
and, second, to the national economy, 
which cannot afford to waste his potential 
skill. 

To be eligible for assistance under the 
scheme, application must be made before 
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the eighteenth birthday, and before employ- 
ment away from home is taken up. The 
scheme provides for the payment of initial 
expenses by way of free fares to the employ- 
ment and settling-in grants of 10s.; a 
weekly maintenance allowance so calcu- 
lated as to provide for cost of board and _ 


lodgings, midday meals, laundry, fares 
between lodgings and workplace 1f not 


otherwise paid and the distance is over 
two miles, with a balance by way of a 
personal allowance varying from 9s. to 16s. 
according to age. Contributions towards 
the cost of weekly maintenance allowance 
will be sought from the employer and, 
according to family income and liabilities, 
may be required from the parents or 
guardians. The amount suggested as the 
employer’s contribution is not less than 
one-fourth of the total after deduction of 
the parents’ contribution. 

Arrangements are made for the recep- 
tion, lodging and welfare of the boy or 
girl, and periodical reports on regularity 
of attendance and progress are required 
from the employer. Continuance of the 
weekly maintenance allowance is con- 
tingent upon the satisfactory character of 
these reports. 

Since the inception of the scheme, up 
to the end of 1949, 1,931 applications for 
assistance have been received, and at that 
date 1283 boys and girls had _ been 
assisted, with 124 cases still under con- 
sideration. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index, advanced to a new high of 
165:4 at. June 1, as compared to 164-0 at 
May 1. The index stood at 160°5 on 
June 1, 1949. The latest increase was due 
almost entirely to higher meat prices 
which advanced the food index from 204-6 
to 209-0. On average, fresh pork prices 
rose 6:3 cents per pound, beef prices 3-2 
cents, lamb 4:4, and veal 1:9. Among 
other foods, butter declined 1-5 cents while 
fresh vegetables and lemons rose slightly. 
The index of clothing prices declined 0-1 
point to 180-7, as lower prices for women’s 
wear proved more important than shght 
increases in men’s wear, piece goods and 
footwear. Home furnishings and services 
moved from 166-4 to 166-9 as a result of 
increases in galvanized ware and telephone 
rates in British Columbia. Fuel and light 
eased from 137-5 to 137-1 reflecting slightly 
lower prices for coal and coke. The 
miscellaneous group moved up 0-1 point 
to 132-4 due mainly to higher prices for 
automobile tires. The June rent index 
remained nominal at 132-7, whereas the 
July index will incorporate the results of 
a June rental survey. 

From August 1939 to June 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
64-1 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
eight regional cities registered narrow 
changes during April. Indexes for three 
centres moved up while four were lower. 
Edmonton remained unchanged at 160-4. 

Among groups foods moved moderately, 
mainly reflecting fluctuations in butter, 
eggs, beef and coffee. Clothing and home 
furnishings and services recorded small 
changes at most centres while the mis- 
cellaneous items index was generally 
unchanged. Rents were not surveyed in 
May and, therefore, recorded no move- 
ment. 

Composite city index changes between 
April 1 and May 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Vancouver +0°5 to 166-2; Winnipeg 
+0:3 to 159°3; Toronto +0-2 to 160-6; 
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Saint John —0:4 to 159-4; Montreal 
—0°3 to 166-2; Halifax —0-1 to 155:°4 
and Saskatoon —0-1 to 164-7. The 
Dominion index remained steady during 
the same interval at 162-7. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0-8 point to 160-1 between 
March and April, 1950. Five of the eight 
major groups contributed to this increase. 
Vegetable Products and Iron Products led 
with equal gains to 1°4 points to 146-4 
and 180-0 respectively. Wood Products 
increased 1:0 point to 192:5; Non- 
ferrous Metals and Non-metallic Minerals 
both moved up 0:2 point to 137-4 and 
140-2. Animal Products at 166-8 and 
Textile Products at 162-4 were unchanged 
from the previous month. Chemical 
Products, the only group to register a 
decline, moved down 0:2 point to 117-2. 

Among commodities which recorded in- 
creases between March and April, were the 
following: lemons 21:7 per cent, raw 
rubber 19-6 per cent, alum 16°8 per cent, 
rolled oats 16-0 per cent, cocoa beans 
(African) 11-2 per cent, lambs, Toronto, 
11-1 per cent, steer carcass, Montreal, 9-6 
per cent, cocoa butter 9-5 per cent, oats 
(western average) 9°4 per cent, western 


cedar shingles 8:9 per cent, corn meal 
8-7 per cent. Decreases were registered 
in the same period for the following: 


onions, Toronto, 30:7 per cent, crushed 
stone 13:4 per cent, fresh milk, Halifax, 
12-8 per cent, sodium bichromate 10:7 per 
cent, steer hides 9-5 per cent, sand, 
Toronto, 9.4 per cent, canned cherries 9:4 


‘per cent, pork carcass 9:1 per cent, soya 


bean oil 8-1 per cent, chocolate liquor 6:7 
per cent. 

The wholesale price index of Canadian 
Farm Products rose 1:0 point between 
March and April to 148-4. Animal 
Products rose 1:4 points to 187-4; higher 
prices for livestock and wool outweighing 
declines in hides and skins, fresh milk and 
eggs. All components of the Field Products 
group, with the exception of potatoes and 
onions, recorded small gains which moved 
the index up 0-7 point to 125-1. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 
Canada, May, 1950 


Slight increases were recorded in the 
number of strikes and lockouts, the number 
of workers involved, and the resulting time 
loss, as compared with the low level of 
the previous month. In comparison with 
May, 1949, with a loss of 174,000 days, the 
eurrent month showed a loss of only 
24,000 days. Four work stoppages which 
caused the greatest amount of time loss 
were: iron ore miners at Bell Island, Nfid., 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., hardware factory 
workers at Peterborough, Ont., and plumb- 
ing supplies factory workers at London, 
Ont. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1950, show 
23 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 3,488 workers, with a time loss of 
23,874 man-working days, as compared with 
20 strikes and lockoutsan April, 1950, with 
2,585 workers involved and a loss of 14,640 
days. In May, 1949, there were 23 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 10,532 workers, and 
a loss of 173,925 days. 

For the first five months of this year 
there was little change in the number of 
strikes and lockouts and in the number 
of workers involved, but the time loss 
declined substantially, being less than one- 
quarter of that in the first five months 
of 1949. Cumulative totals for 1950 show 
56 strikes and lockouts, involving 14,581 
workers, with a time loss of 129,420 man- 
working days. For the similar period last 


vear there were 50 strikes and lockouts, 
with 16,608 workers involved, and a loss 
of 530,535 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1950, was 0:03 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0:02 per 
cent in April, 1950; 0-21 per cent in May, 
1949; 0-03 per cent for the first five months 
of 1950; and 0:13 per cent for the first five 
months of 1949. 


Of the 23 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during May, 1950, three were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and four were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 10 work 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that- employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as’ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazer for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern freland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
invo'ving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1950, was 143 and 24 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 167 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,500 workers involved 
and a time loss of 124,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, nine, 
directly involving 2,400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 56, 
directly involving 6,700 workers, on other 
wage questions; 238, directly involving 4,000 
workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 48, directly involving 4,400 workers, 
on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and three, directly involving 
500 workers, on questions of trade union 
principle. Four stoppages, directly involv- 
ing 1,400 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for April, 1950, show 
400 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 160,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 


lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,150,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1950, are 260 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 80,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 3,750,000 days. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Pubh- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Laspour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


ASSOCIATION. 
Bargaining. 


1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
Welfare Issues in Collective 
New York, 1949. Pp. 40. 

2. Dunuop, Joun T. Collective Bargain- 
ing; Principles and Cases. Toronto, 
General Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 
433. 

3) POoLLAK, OT To. 
Industry-wide Bargamnng. 


Social Implications of 
Philadelphia, 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
ores 
4.U.S. Bureau or Lasor STArTISTICs. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Grievance 
and Arbitration Provisions. Washington, 


G.P.@., 1950.. \Pp. 156. 


Education, Vocational 


5. British IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. 
RECRUITMENT AND ‘TRAINING COMMITTEE. 
Education and Training in The Steel 
Industry. London, 1949. Pp. 59. 


6. NaTionaL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER TRAINERS. Studies in Industrial 
Education; a Bibliography of Studies in 
Industrial Education with a Classified Index. 
Washington, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 160. 





7. THomrson, J. W. What College 
Graduates Say about Employers’ Sales 
Training. Illinois, University of Illinois, 
IS50R Pp. 

Lady No, 28. 


Employment Management 


8. AHERN, Ertren. Handbook of Per- 
sonnel Forms and Records. New York, 
American Management Association, 1949. 


Pos 220 

9. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Incentive Plans for Durect and Indirect 
Workers. New York, 1950. Pp. 24. 

10. Katz, Dante. Morale and Motwa- 
tion in Industry. Ann Arbor, University 


of Michigan, 1949. Pp. 14. 
11. NationaL INpuSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Company Food Services, by Ethel 
M. Spears. New York, 1950. Pp. 52. 

12. ScHmMitz, R. M. How Salaried 
Employees Benefit from Job Evaluation. 
New York, National Foremen’s Institute, 
1949. Pp. 30. 

13. THORNDIKE, Ropert Lapp. Personnel 
Selection; Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques. New York, J. Wiley, 1949. Pp. 
358. 

14. Trepcstp, Roger FRANCIS. 
Relations in Modern Industry. 
Duckworth, 1949. Pp. 192. 


Human 
London, 


Indusirial Relations 


15. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Labor Relations and Political Action—T he 
Challenge to Management. New York, 
1949. Pp. 24. 


16. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Unon’s Role in Production Manage- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 40. 

17. Epstein, IsraeL. Notes on Labor 
Problems in Nationalist China. New York, 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. Pp. 159. 

18. Wruiz, T. <A Concise Guide to 
Industrial Relations. Birmingham, Central 
Technical College, 1949. Pp. 34. 


Industry 


19. Great Britain. Ministry or Works. 
Building. London, H.M:S.0., 1950. Pp. 89. 
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20. Weir, Ernest T. Facts about Steel 
Prices; Statement Before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Wednesday, January 25, 
1950. Pittsburgh, National Steel Corpora- 
fron, 1949." Pp. 27, 


Labour Organization 


21. Concress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA=- 


TION. EDUCATION AND RESEARCH DEparRT- 
MENT. Build a Better Infe. Washington, 
1947. Pp. 35. 


22. NorweciaNn NatTIonaAL TRADE UNION 
Concress. Norwegian Labor Looks At... 
The United States of America and The 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics. Paris, 
European Recovery Administration, 1949. 
Pp. 33. 


Management 


23. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving Management Communication; A 
Series of Case Reports. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 26. 


24. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Management Action to Reduce the Cost 
of Selling. New York, 1950. Pp. 22. 


25. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Management's Role in Economic and 
Technological Development. New York, 
1950. Pp. 30. 


26. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Production Department’s Responsi- 
bility for Profits. New York, 1950. Pp. 
26. 

27. HernricH, Hersert WILLIAM. Formula 
for Supervision; Outlining the Application 
ef Supervisory Control to Secure Safe, 
Efficient Work Performance. New York, 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1949. Pp. 95. 


28. Heyet, Cary. Reading Course in 
Executive Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1948. 42 volumes. 
Introduction: Modern Executive Technique, 
by Carl Heyel. 

Section III—Personnel and Industrial 

Relations. 

No. 1. The Scope of Modern Personnel 
Administration, by Thomas G. 
Spates. Pp. 71. 

2. Job Analysis, by J. K. Louden 


and T. G. Newton. Pp. 86. 
3. Employee Merit Rating, by 
Joseph Tiffin. Pp. 52. 


4. How to Organize for Safety, by 
John M. Roche. Pp. 74. 

5. Employee Insurance Plans, by 
W. Rulon Williamson. . Pp. 98. 

6. A Practical Guide to Collec- 
teve Bargaining, by Bleick von 
Bleicken. Pp. 45. 
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Section IV—Creative Training Pro- 
grams. 

No. 1. Modern Training Programs— 
Basie URrnncipies, we Oy tis ed 
Sutton. Pp. 69. 

2. On-The-Job Training, by A. T. 
Garrett, "lp. 0a: 

3. Foremen—Front Line of Man- 
agement, by L. Clayton Hill. 
Pp. 66. . 

4. How to Organze and Run 
Apprentice Systems, by William 
F. Patterson. Pp. 69. 

5. A Supervisory Program for the 
Office, by Alexis R. Wiren. 


Pproue 


29. INstiITuUTE or INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, AUSTRALIA. T'rends in Management ; 
The Proceedings of the First National Top 
Management Convention, Held in Adelaide 
from 28th September to 1st October, 1949. 
Adelaide, 1949. Pp. 266. 

30. Systems for Modern Management. 
Volume XIV, No. 3, March, 1950. New 
York, Remington Rand. ‘Management 
Controls Research, 1950. Pp. 36. 


Occupations 
31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMIcs AND RESEARCH BRANCH. 


Careers mm Natural Science and Engineer- 
ung. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 108. 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMIcs AND RESEARCH BRANCH. 
Sheet-Metal Worker. Ottawa, King’s 


Printer, 1949. Pp. 12. 


Pensions 


33. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Changing Concepts and Trends in Pension 
Planning. New York, 1950. Pp. 27. 

34. Boyce, CarroLL W. How to Plan 
Pensions; a Guidebook for Business and 
Industry. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. 479. 


35. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Handbook on Pensions, by F. 
Beatrice Brower and others. New York, 


1950. Pp. 164. 


Wages and Hours 


36. NortHrup, Herpert Roor. Hconomics 
of the Work Week, by Herbert R. Northrup 


and Herbert R. Brinberg. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
1950. Pp. 64. 


37. US. Bureau or lLasor Sraristics. 
Factory Hours and Earnings, 1947-1948; 
Selected States and Areas. Washington, 
1949. Pp. 52. 


38. US Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
State and Federal Hours Limitations; a 
Summary. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 
141. 


Miscellaneous 


BurREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Edmonton, King’s 


39. ALBERTA. 
Facts and Figures. 
Printer, 1950. Pp. 404. 

40. Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs, 1949. New York, New York 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 322. 

41. Borris, W. D. Immigration; 
Australia’s Problems and Prospects. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1949. Pp. 105. 


42. CANADA. NATIONAL RESEARCH 
Councm. Drvision oF BuILpING RESEARCH. 
Canadian Government Specifications Board ; 
an Outline of its Character and Function. 
Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 29. 


43. GREAT BriTaAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrorMATION. Social Services in Britain; 
General Survey of the National Health, 
Insurance, Housing, Planning, Employment 
and other Services. London, 1949. Pp. 55. 


44. Houiis, CuristropHer. Can Parla- 
ment Survive? London, Hollis and Carter, 
1949. Pp. 148. Chapters on Responsi- 
bility in Industry, Industrial Parilament, 
Communism and Industrial Democracy 


45. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF 
CoMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Sources of Credit Information, by Robert 
S. Hancock. Urbana, IIl., 1950. Pp. 14. 

46. Lewis, JoHN Spepan. Partnership for 
All. London, Kerr-Cros Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 532. 


CONFERENCE 
New York, 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp. Stockholder Relations. 
1950;-~ Pp. 56: 


48. Union Laspen TrAapES DEPARTMENT 
(AFL). Union Label Directory, 1950 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 24. 

49. Waupron, Guorta. The Information 
Film; a Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry in Co-operation with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, by Gloria Waldron with the 
assistance of Cecile Starr. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 281. 

50. Wiucress, Epwarp D.. Price of Full 
Employment Under the Havana Charter. 
(Reprinted from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, Thursday, March 30, 


1950.) 3 Pors: 
51. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHotocy. Annual Report and State- 


ment of Accounts; For the Year Ended 
30th September, 1949. London, 1949. Pp. 
23. 

52. SEMAINES SocrALes pu Canapa, XX V[e 
Session, Jotrerre, 1949. Travail et Lovsirs; 
Compte Rendu des Cours et Conferences. 
Montreal, Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1949. 
P2690: 

53. Toward Consensus for World Law and 
Order; A Cooperative Project assisted by 
the Persons Listed on the Following Pages. 
Durham, N. C., Duke University, 1949. 
Bpaote 

54. US. Treasury Dept. Bureau OF 
INTERNAL RevenvE. Employer’s Tax Hand- 
book. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 31. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 






































1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items May April April April April April 
Labour Force— 

(Givilian labourtores ()Mesape ceo vamos e O00 RA mene 5, 108 4,899 4, 825 tT t 

JEhamathon Crs snodootagate oomonat none micrne (0.00) Reeereey ae 4,796 4,700 4, 669 i t 
MialeQ)y Cwatt ayh 5 5 RIGA Rr aon acc8 DOOR ok es 3,751 3, 730 3, 687 t i 
[Bem ale (ee ees od. « SEEM erecta) = - OOO eee: 1,045 970 982 il t 

eta areeor RG BS OLEE sie ede casts trasssaiuiiosbus Wines tables 0 eee 3,397 3,291 3,245 t + 

(Ghaveraay Soy eel Ge) a eno tee cer ure ghia eo On ene QUOC Peace or: 312 199 156 t + 

Index of employment, 8 leading industries(?)..... 188-7 187-9 187-6 186-6 180-5 104-9 

Unemiplaymenuineunade umions ()ee. veces. etal. c+. eee = 4-4 3.9 2.4 0-9 15-7 

VITO CA LOMA AHEM cial an Ae wee ane oe enone Bie No. 8,362 7,515 9,092 9,416 855 2,142 
GE Ss Caen ae me we, No. 3,655 2,929 4,242 4,630 169 640 

Earnings and Heurs— 

Total labour income..................... $000,000 642 33 610 551 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading industries. $ 44.99 44-88 43-35 39-04 32-37 + 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ c 102-4 101-7 98-2 89-0 T + 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.. 42-6 42-8 42-9 43-2 T i 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (4).......... 108 +7 108-5 108-1 103 +7 t ‘i 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (Ist of month)............... 387-5 428-2 246-6 193-8 65-3 + 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month)................ 31-4 24-0 31-3 38-3 142-5 t 

Pigicements, weekly averager.css....s.deese eso. 18-8 13-4 14-1 14-2 7 

Unemployment Insurance— 
@ndinanyaliviexctalmns:..- ae ais es ae 000 909-9 265-4 185-8 136-4 16-4 T 
Balance in nundle. Wears deete sare seis oe $000, 006 81-0 580-3 532-4 454-1 196-3 + 
Price Indexes— 

\WHlayallse NGI) 2 od a Wei Oreecis Sle RIS aire etn ree al 161-8 160-1 il S(oK) 148-9 102-9 73-4 

(OOS on lninannanane ed (Ge Gees eo ed ono aeoo en Ge riaeaco ct 164-0 164-0 159-3 151-6 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials(®).............. oe 230-6 227-2 229-5 211-0) 146-6(7)) 102-30 

Production— 

Industrial production index (5)................... 195-6 191-0 184-7 184-1 200-8 102.2 
Wirnin ean ho Gu Cylon Cex. (O) ee, eoite terete o7 teas rene esas 145-2 125-0 137-3 105-6 109-8 
Manmiaccurmesinclexn(@)eessnes.cclsee ose 2 oe 203-5 199-2 194-2 193-2 222-4 100-8 

ilecorie power ayer cus aes sce: 000,000 k.w.h. 4,417 4, 062 4,150 Bin eae BI ha 2,197 

Construction— 

(Wontracescawarded «seat dee yes: $000. 000 112-0 112-9 76-8 80:8 27-7 12-3 
IO wellinawumite starved steer mi... cence GLU, eo menteoe 7-4 8-5 8:3 il T 
Completed you «a-qo eee Pisce os ax sa cesar QOD ean ce 5-4 7:3 6-7 ii + 
WindemconsimichiOnenssamerree aes yee aes 000 50-9 50:2 4§-1 39-2 T it 

MONET TUMS PPCM Sere) oie cichs, Hokeue Glee eles: 000 tons 195-9 185-3 180-7 170-8 170-4 46-3 

Steel ingots and castings................- 000 tons 290-9 279-2 270-0 264-3 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughtering, catile................. 000 102-8 89:8 97-5 102-6 93-5 57-5 
EL. G'S a-ak earner raha Walesa? Dk be 000 433-8 403-3 339-7 419-9 793°3 259-2 

IBN GUT PLO GUCELON 0. o...0.0 0 s.xraceers te: = - 000,000 bbls 1-69 1-63 1-58 1-95 1-95 1-11 

ING WS DIG eee ic sci ncye Et ea, be se suet: 900 tons 459-9 422-8 442-4 385 °6 236-4 220-8 

Cement producers’ shipments........ CO; 000M bIs\ies. 405.5. 1-4 125 1:3 3°9 Diele 

FATILOMNO Olle GetuhUuCKSe. 2. caicmis see «8 se eles 000 35°3 26-4 26-7 24-2 11-1 16-9 

Gio CR Me ek cr en eee Sete ee OOO tine Ozone hee 369-7 326-9 286-1 245-6 406-4 

CIGVIS TE daa Bis: cnc see REE I tn ea ae (00) SWOSSNS She acebena Doe 22-5 20-8 225 24-5 

J UGE G le creases AGaesCCrOn ty COCR IER are eee Q00stons|Seeeee: «5 10-6 11:3 13-1 12-6 15-3 

INGLE 2 Gee 0 SRN: Se Ae oe COMMONS 2. ances 11-2 10-6 13-3 11-6 9-2 

ANOS, oC D, Se SE RS baer ee eee O00 GtonS|saaeeen eae 23-4 17-3 19-3 22-6 14-6 

(GT clos on oes ci Lae men eae © UE ERC er ee O0OMONS | Santas cn. 1,316 1, 229 1, 605 1, 236 912 

(Grice meuroleniininees crete aeaert ste. sac: CUO Hole eescdaedlinBeouescce 1, 845 797 838 559 

Distribution— le 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)..............|......005- 278-9 291-7 285-1 173-7 97-7 

etarlesallesw ieee a a tac teres OOOO Co oceacee 647-6 673-2 573-2 il i} 

Immpontswexclucime: Cold 2. fae. we. © oo. e: $000, 000 290-2 230-9 242-7 226-7 137-5 41-9 

ERSpOrus exe ucine: COldee en. es ea $000, 000 287-0 205-5 237-8 ZF 3 282-9 50-3 

Railways— 
Rievenieunera hb. wOmmat 6S erase aie sere: OOO O00 err. eee ce seer tos 4 598 4, 686 5,042 1,957 
Car loadings, revenue freight. ..............-. 000 338-0 292-0 309-2 333-8 285-0 179-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Conamonstocks, mind ex) (6) cases ees oe seein ae 128-7 125-9 106-4 109-1 79-3 87-7 

IPrelerredessOo ks INGex (OS) cen ye certs araere stele: 157°3 154-4 140-9 144-2 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (5)................ 90-2 90-7 94-4 96-5 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. . $000, 000 7,990 7,443 7, 267 6, 868 4,561 2,473 

Banleloans, current, public.. vacc«. 4 $000, 000 2,234 2,226 2,098 1,851 867 814 

MONE VESUpD bye seen oteciseatascre srt $000, 000 4,479 4,483 4,252 4,052} 3,153(8)| 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 1, 188 1,178 1, 188 1,126 893 (8) 281 (8) 

TVG DOSICS RTE Petco icine ects ee eros elas rica $000, 000 3,341 onoUo 3, 064 2,926]  2,163(6)| 1,089(°) 





eA a ee ee ee Sa 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision, 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 4, 1950, March 


5, 1949, Feb. 21, 1948. (2) Average 1926=100. (*) Figures are as at March 31, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. (4) 
Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of- 


living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(5) Average 193é-39=100. 


(6) Year end figures. 


(7) Annual index, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
ee RE ee ee ee es ee ee Ee ee 
NS 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 








Annual Averages 1920-24 .. wis ac tteclie onli esky a 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
‘Annual Average, 1925-29 cc evar eshte ree emtne 74,447 37,345 OA Ie 142,309 
Annual Average. 1930-34 5. cart cee ae se lew ous <anee 12,695 12,145 iil AN 35,957 
ANNUAL AVELAGe, 10a0rO0 le cane mr ote endnic sn eee ose 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Annwal Average: 1940-44. | cena ae hina scent od OF, 6,674 4,010 14,451 
TOAD See Otte ee eercats see ages et ei ege ccc © Sake 4,259 11,620 6, 843 22 22 
19462" Totaled... center bern tee mae A ete TR 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1047-- Total ak... ee a ae ee ee ee rere eee 27,281 24, 787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— 
PANUMAL Vc tenis demighi es kale see ree ee eae ee eee 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
RebEUsrye. mS eekeon ote Oo oe oe oe heh eee Soeur S 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
March f0n cea 6 3bcs otek ee eee ieee 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
ig 1 Aa A at ee ci ree Ore Rate erineser er 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
NEB Vilan sett ae id Mae ie od eke neh ees at ae 4,141 3,076 2-245 9,460 
RTC AUD ars ast ee ba cig ee ah Ree Bc tee eee 7,382 4,747 3,194 | - 15,323 
ahi Wit ge ee er Tee Coe wisccle ONT saan eae area 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PRU topcoat a ote ieee tare Path a dela eects erty 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Septenvbeinc wokee soc Grane slepieee sy aoe Gee 4,383 4,755 DY. ES 11,871 
HLA DOLEE Re EAPa ae «satiate slo Eire 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
INO VEGI DOMer eee Reece crersteiete, chopeletsio tiers tus eters 4,373 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
IB Pevervashe(ies et We AAO A ceive erat inks o SonGion o 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
GUA a rh ie Stee CAE Coes Cos 8 EE Be 52,986 45,191 Pate BN 125,414 
1949— 
PATIL Vicie seeds Meda oo cnt ee Make eters leat 8 foe Bae has 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
TW ODKUALY sotlnct Lis ce Sales bo alesse lrie'e aiecernrersteners 2,797 2,342 1,509 6,648 
VEALED ue estes iss see leric eee ote oka ae eet 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
PASAT I ee AOY Fe chet cig bias. 2 2S eroutheas abege i ee yee tion wits 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
INT eh Nee BRE o) ees CAp ors hea Deletes tecnico ea eee ce 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
UINOG LINE he oe CS ons c etn whe vite Ses sa ree e 5,012 3,770 3, 185 11, 967 
al sie Pe tarde Votes c.s ola inne ets «ene ose ona 4,455 3,543 2,618 10,616 
ARO U SE Se sees = oI oe ses Ra ee vee re 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Montenier ssp se eee sso ss seas a ear e er 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
EtOBER Wick ceteon . oleh oe aaes ays ee Gay 2,907 1,814 7,552 
November. [F7aews s cetes ane 6 bss eras ate ote 2,430 2,389 2 esi ee 6,352 
Weceniber!; sees cece eo exe eee 1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
PGC a Lice hi alate a Suse een es Rate mimtae la 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
1950— 
STRUT V Goering ORR ee we ieee afale kw oes ets ae 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
PPEDIUAT Yds oe cek oo Pees oe ore oe ee 1,906 1,676 eid 4,959 
TA REN g 6s Wee eRe > MO bd gy ica ee ery 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
‘otal to.montis 1950) ee. cue reg ae cone 9,371 8,291 5, 603 23, 265 
TOtal.(p mouths 1949) te paws eee 13,613 11,201 7,543 SVs 


nD 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 











BG. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

DOs Ute ea cttet a Gigtoes xs ata 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
(O47 otal eae ee eee ae. 3,765 Geeta 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
Bean POR Set eae ty chee re ale Yee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, Db2 11,996 125,414 
MO oer ALE ST sae cri osa eh <aices oh Gaauns’s, ata. s fonds < 211 1,542 oe710 1,319 607 7,449 
ULACTS SELEY 2 paral omnes en Mae a a ae 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
March Se acu byt Oi odd GNC ee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9, 168 

T Aja  6S re a eh eae a 202 1 SAG 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

VN IPE Be SS Pap 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

PUTIN aeeremeaei rs track suntv etter ey fics cagt) albvavere 304 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 

ies cot MR ate Hae ke ae ae 318 2, 104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PNUIOUS Geren ne tie el chokes ncaateyd oogsiale iene 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 

EP Leiiel, At sas eee Seat 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
WCTODELM es och eet cele tie 259 1,479 3,654 iro 659 WeoD2 
INTVIEEIMIIOE Se icsttte sears 6 ee we 242 Pagat 3,336 915 628 6,302 
DECETD DCU ede tee oce ean 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

DRO aes eatoetite one te viele ec a ype eG 18,005 48 , 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

TODO ANUS oe xe 6s tha saan. 265.6 vies tS 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
RG EAT Verees sick) os facets ose ck wos 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

RVR CLL rs, er ret da dresdncne 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
Total (months 1950). ......- 387 2,618 (, (31 2,545 1,189 14,470 

Total (3 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4,232 1,790 23, 265 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- |and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including} Total 

culture skilled Mining 
LOA OU AMN fen te itty elev fiz’ oc wis ao. 0¥ ose 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2, 248 9,934 
TORRE DotaWere feed fds cages soeedse 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
TOA eee CLs any eca heise rer ates co & a's cadena 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
DA er TIRES ev eisidaie oto e «leis ale aumrate. a « L137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
OCIA iA ac is Nos cialis Rate cua te 1,386 414 589 231 its 290 
iy Td aA as be ea 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 
PA Uae ete he cre Ataia/acs cia niere & 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
A Vier Mpc a ahs eae atte te a tne 2,164 538 777 268 240 3, 987 
SELIG SEG Nea 2055 aha a eva'eet 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
DEY eam POs etna) a"'a-ake, « ahave aysce'e 8 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
ASU pee wate eae oaks Bee cones 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
PODLeliions wavs eo okea tes eke . 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
GTO Dera neat Oe tre hole ess one Gn ene 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
PUNO VOLE DOL: coc gasie sce us eGivee 2 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
WI BOOUPDOL s vfeiticicieris otis dias cotierw wie 1,016 228 397 180 i32 1,953 
EU bed ee ars uc ohlsb dia oes 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
Stes PANVET AT SAU nA wes 'ase: phavetel o mow alaraqeters 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
aE tet gd see alle sissies 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
DEAT Otte ot te cacti ers erela sak ec 1,162 278 492 181 171 2, 284 
Total (3 months 1950)....... 2,615 682 1,156 521 450 5,424 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341 1,385 2,235 752 658 9,371 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


















































($ Millions) 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
oe Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|\Communi-| (including) mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average...........; 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average...........- 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940 SAwerage.y<. .s.. 8 ke Zi, a 11 63 62 a 245 
1941—Average..........¢. 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1042 A VETa@Oune. «20s 30 143 18 80 ie 10 354 
1943 —A erage... 7s. 65 a rail 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944——AvVeragen. .60c.s 5-58 a0 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average........5.4 35 156 15 101 90 us 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 nh) ls 518 
1948—Average..........35 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1948—March.. 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
Apri 43 194 34 142 Pal 18 Sos 
INDY eens Mecvac cake 47 195 37 147 145) 18 570 
June D1 201 43 150 130 20 595 
ARIUS at Bo Soon bee ao 201 48 153 130 20 606 
August 5 rete 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... ay 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
Octobeisasse.0+ 5-08 57 213 48 164 130 il 633 
ING men Clase nee r 56 214 46 166 130 yah 632 
IDecemberka- -a-s- 52 241 39 164 129 alt 614 
1949—January............ AQ 211 30 159 133 20 607 
be bre veva ne cel... 47 213 34 159 13a 20 605 
March WP ieee 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
PREM Uist Metece pei icsisan 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Mica... inverse mire te ke 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
athe Cae oe aes 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
July. 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
AT oaS Ueiee Ot Bs 2 as 55 218 51 172 139 Dp 658 
Septembers. wei... si 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Octobenmene sts... 53 219 52 175 141 oe, 663 
IN Given Cigar. sereae. Dil 218 50 Vad 143 Zo 661 
Decembers... cat. 47 Zhi 4] 174 141 22 642 
19o0—January ccs. oc dass 43 213 37 166 140 Ze 620 
Rebriiatie f.c.te. 13 43 216 ol 166 141 21 625 
Aire Bie eas eee. 0. 4] 218 39 168 145 22 633 














* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 


necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,966,468 and total payrolls of $38,226,614. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 



































Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and |—-—— 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Apr. 1|Mar. 1)Apr. 1]/Apr. 1|Mar. 1]Anr. 1|Apr!.1|Mar. 1]/Apr. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ 
(a) PRovINCES 
NarigimeProvinCesrey 446). hac lech. cis ceacraais hee axns 39.69} 39.77] 38.00) 107-5) 106-5) 109-8) 194-5} 193-2) 199-4 
Princeseicdavandel slammer. ya mteun ect decease ache 35.36] 36.47] 30.73] 1388-1] 132-2) 152-2) 222-9) 220-2) 216-0 
NOMS COLA Boe ea peciclny cole cpaetiun eaalovscevbal amen etn semen 40.45) 39.71] 37.60} 99-5] 98-5) 103-1] 177-7) 172-6) 170-9 
ING WES SWVC Kher mre eter Sine hes tepa ie eterapston sinatra ry 38.93) 40.04] 39.04] 119-1] 118-5) 119-0} 222-8] 227-5) 223.2 
CTE D EO cee ey Bae ee 5.4 scrote Jace roe ais 43.01) 42.97) 41.92] 117-4) 126-8) 117-5] 216-6) 209-5) 205-5 
CICA OMe ie ees tee oe iaiod pes Os haere es 4G 33) 46.16] 44.56) 124-2) 124-2) 4124-1] 212-6) 2124-8) 204-1 
ETA ICSE VOVIT COS ua iere mia preenee a: «-S shccgere igeasl aes ts 44_.85| 44.87] 43.43) 131-2] 180-7) 129-4) 222-5) 221-5) 212-2 
IMEERTAT EO Eee Meee SEE to. rircet ah oetters) oro; hegre cant sien ee 44.04] 44.21) 42.98) 126-1] 126-1] 124-6) 209-8] 210-6) 202-2 
PAS ALC Mey alll Wren, saree nin teunts) dy ede eta spits Bettas 43.52) 43.81) 41.75) 114-7) 113-7) 115-2) 192-3] 191-9) 185-7 
NUT GYEIC SIS xs ict aM ta gel ee, ned Mee Oe ENE Pao een EEE SE 46.45} 46.18] 44.80} 148-8) 147-4] 144-7) 258-3) 254-5) 242-0 
IBeitishiG elim Diageo ok eh tare ae toe. 47.44] 46.92) 45.88) 140-0) 134-8) 140-0) 283-6) 222-4) 225-4 
GANA DA Ser... St ee Sore 5S Se. Tee. Le eee 44.87) 44.74] 43.35) 122-9) 122-2] 122-9) 215-9) 212-1) 206-5 
(b) Crrtes 
INEOIE TCA Lah a ere ae ee eR ne. |e SARL 43 .36| 43.27) 41.87) 131-2} 130-8) 129-8} 221-7) 220-8) 212-2 
(QUEL GRACO, 3 wy spewtvgyter eonck 2 TAA oP CaaS MOTO ERIE Sol ema eer eecerte nn eae 36.94] 36.84] 35.45) 109-8) 109-1) 113-1) 196-6) 194-6) 194-4 
ALSOP OINGO Se Meets Wire EE ee PBS ohio. ag a A irc ects ENA 45.89] 45.46) 44.08) 134-8) 133-7) 130-7] 231-1) 227-2) 214-8 
One nertcse ce Son ne ieee ae nee SSR een eee eee ae 38.68! 38.80} 37.61] 127-8] 125-8} 128-5} 213-6] 210-9] 208-8 
1S em aahil le eiigene se nk Mes Re AA en CRS © See CERNE Sana as eee 48.31} 48.05) 46.61] 121-2) 121-1) 123-2) 212-1) 210-9] 208-9 
Vivaava Kove AM Aor Phen oo een RE ne ee ae eee 54.06) 53.03) 51.95} 114-6] 125-7] 122-6] 166-8} 179-4) 168-2 
Witnatiny Corset etm sate etenavd Cis atvo eapcieisv au «alam cose nh Pa 40.81) 40.77] 39.15| 129-5) 129-7) 128-4] 207-2) 207-3) 197-2 
MANIC OM VT at eee ne ata cea RE ed Bete Soc eeacte: be Ary neg. Monee 45.03} 44.79) 43.51] 152-9) 149-8) 157-3) 258-9] 252-5] 256-8 
HAE WUD donegone 5 CO tas MO ces oe Pe Oe ene eae ee 36.86} 36.16} 35.76] 128-1) 126-9) 128-9) 206-6] 201-0} 200-9 
IS Cepeda TU ae te Pxdetine ph en OR, cf cee =, Foch oy ots ota ond 36.42] 37.48] 36.34] 131-4] 131-5] 145-3] 222-8) 229-3) 246-2 
Sherbroolceuee, sees nee ee ene ee eee ee 37.06] 37.67] 36.39] 114-8] 113-9] 118-3} 205-4) 207-1) 207-4 
ARI area RU Tai cea ch ae Per Oe a Ae Ce RE 42.66] 42.14] 42.77} 121-0] 120-2) 124-7) 199-0) 195-3) 205-6 
[Bn grMehatajcom ne Meee Heh ee Peep A | alee 8 Ae, Us ae AGs 10: ADS AO AOSIE <2 silks meee [ore Bia, areal oer tall orebeee ately eaten 
itr enener=WaterlOOt. dc. sue ee ot weet om ce oe oe ele 2.53] 42.04] 40.67) 133-7] 133-6] 132-6) 250-9) 247-6) 237-8 
DOMCLO Die Ae We ry eens ane eae 3 ce 2 CES, sa ee eee 42.59) 42.69] 40.66] 155-6) 152-8) 145-9} 260-4) 256-3) 233-2 
ORU AAT COMueA CULT: wr ettinees fa cs. ki ee nS Oe 45.92| 46.27| 44.79} 70-0) 68-0} 75-2) 123-3] 120-7) 126-9 
POUCA ATINGG Rice tek Poke acre Seek en wR eck Tae ae BOMGB OO AGMA QHD Ue lien eillecis eiiellente semen agate 4m epee 
HRN eSSR TLS dds cien UAE EG Eas ROT a ET ies ee ee ee 39.25} 38.95] 37.08} 128-9) 128-9] 128-3] 216-2} 214-6) 202-2 
Sas CAGOOln wey me eneENee Rieti Shietcre te ode © A tet Oe co 38.96] 39.00) 36.72) 143-9] 140-0] 138-3] 256-0) 249-2) 231-7 
allman ye ole aha Neo ewe KEE Bie cee ins Sako ele 6 Se, ot 43 50} 43.50) 42.09] 142-7) 141-1] 135-4) 246-3) 243-7) 225-9 
IChATON GOUT ae, Atha Ea cis eee ie ote o.a cea a ba oct ee A? 16| 42.02] 40.76] 179-1) 175-6) 165-1) 306-8] 299-8] 272-2 
WE CEODI SMA. dee Mite Sit eRe cB wa cots Seok Me ct ea ae 43.71! 43.06] 41.88] 145-3) 144-2) 147-2) 251-4} 245-8] 244-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
NAME AC UUETT CMe es tke eS 3 Ney net ve orie ae ds she Sains ee Rarer 46.17| 45.85] 44.54] 119-2} 118-9] 120-8) 212-0} 210-0} 207-4 
DMurablerGoods vee. Mackie ses oon th ee eee 49.34] 48.94] 47.51] 112-8] 112-5} 117-6) 198-0} 196-0] 198-7 
INon= Dimmable, Goods wc oa die sete fee rt eeehstoe a. 43 .00| 42.74] 41.50} 123-5] 123-9] 122-2) 225-4] 223-3) 215-7 
Hilectrickineint-andee ower. kok sees. cokes. cn: & ec eeles 51.07) 50.91] 48.14] 160-2) 160-3] 156-0} 260-2) 259-4] 238-3 
COLI WR ONES Lah CNL Sh eRe ee RI UES, On, Ee ee, 41.80] 41.95} 42.64] 99-8] 113-5] 116-2) 207-8] 237-1] 246-8 
AVES OW Genin ns Ame are dt LOR Jos So ON eee 54.29) 54.08] 51.39] 102-9] 102-6) 96-6] 174-8) 173-7) 155-3 
GCOMMMIMI CATIONS Ss: s8- eee en, ci ee te oe Dee eee 41.91] 42.19} 39.34) 205-2) 202-1} 188-1) 310-2) 307-4| 268-2 
LUKAS POs VLLOMeMEEs eater a Sete Gio Lares. Genes coer ee tree 53.15] 52.88] 51.56] 132-1) 131-0) 137-1] 214-4) 211.5) 215-8 
Coustrietion ands Maintenance. 0h reas seen. 4 ee ite eee 43.47] 44.25) 42.03] 106-8) 101-4) 102-2) 203-3] 194-7) 186-6 
Ralcvayypn crore) han pup At er ret one iS | SER oh OO ba ae Py Me ay 29.60] 29.72) 27.95) 141-6] 139-1) 142-0} 252-9) 249-5] 239-5 
LETC Cwreae Bees. MINS ee 1G De RODS 2 ad ef Melle 38.46] 38.33] 36.78] 145-8) 145-1] 141-1] 234-8] 232-8) 217-7 
Hight Leading Industries........................00008. 44 87] 44.74] 43.35) 122-9) 122-2] 122-9) 213-9) 212-1) 206-5 
IRNSHVEC DS See ee a ee ee A 42.58] 41.81] 41.11] 151-2] 149-8) 143-8) 221-9) 215-7) 203-9 
Nine Leading’ Tadustries’s 2) 8.5. eR eke 44.76) 44.61] 43.25] 124-0] 123-2] 123-7) 224-3] 212-2) 206-4 


























(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


industries, as listed in Table C-4. with the exception of electric light and power. 
and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. * Includes Welland. Thorold and Merritton. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants 
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TABLE C-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:— June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Sources: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Eight Leading Industries 





Index Numbers of 
ao | EO 


Year and Heap Weekly 


Aggregate} Average 
1) oF g 
Employ- |" Weekly | Weekly 














ment Payrolls | Earnings and Wages 
$ 

Dunieeew le e104 ee eee cna 100-0 100-0 100-0 25,25 
A Dis ele L946: sa kate eae eet 110-6 139-1 128-6 32.48 
ADE ety LOS ata. cece n wee oie 118-3 163-9 141-5 35.73 
ADV ey 15194 Sten: ots weap 5. 122-2 184-8 154-6 39.04 
AUS ee ee) OF Oey eee AMY = eetvate 128-4 204-5 1642-§ 41.10 
Gam LOS OM ciate, tees Rie 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 
Marit Tae lO4Dhy nce enc eee 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 
7M Oy ey 4, oer) (ae eee eas ran 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 
Mia! Bel 1049 syne ae ee ee 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 
UDG ars asl G49) cea eke eee eee 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 
Duly mee lng 104 Ogres oe. pee ae 130-6 217-6 170-1 42.96 
TAMGY tail rel O49) ee sg ee dee. trees 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 
ep tae, 1 O40) rin eh, erecta weer 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 
Oct De) 04 ioc uetk. tera, nee na 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 
INowwedeel ae 04 Gee once es een 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 
Decl: 1949, ett dtecttes eae 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 
Jan Ld G00) epccttc eaten ee 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 
Ge le (O50 cenceae acae ctr 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 
Maram ve 1050 pug) crate See 122-2 212-1 Liee2 44.74 
Ai eel O50) ee ee ree oe eee 122-9 213-9 177-7 44.87 











Selaries | Employ- 
ment 


121: 
118: 








Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 
Average 
"6 = 

Aggregate} Average Lieecees 

Weekly | Weekly ae Se 

Payrolls | Earnings Bes 

$ 

100-0 100-0 ZOnOd 
138-7 128-4 32.82 
160-8 140-7 35.98 
183 +3 154-9 39.60 
196-6 165-4 42.28 
205-3 172-7 44.17 
206-6 173-6 44.39 
207-4 174-2 44.54 
207-1 173-8 44.45 
203 +7 169-4 43.31 
209-8 172-4 44.09 
208-5 172-2 44.04 
212-1 172-9 44.20 
214-4 175-4 44.84 
213-6 176-4 45.10 
212-9 177-5 45.38 
199-8 170-6 43 .62 
207-2 ited 45.43 
210-0 179-3 45.85 
212-0 180-6 46.17 


_ 
bo 
wo 

wWworo TON OHIO Ore OOODsI bo bo 


ile 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






























































5 
oe o < g 5 
ia BI oe | 3 

8 EE eg S j 8 2 ns % e 

3 135|828| eS 5 = ‘Bao 8 S 

3 =e | Sus! &s ee = S del =i 4 

3 oo AY EAR On of 3 = SA ac a 

aa A a Z Co Ss = 0) 
April Le OS 48 ae kde ie sees OTB) OS aise 4a eealiels SR | icc Rison Ooydl GROEN a enlSoooge 
April DS DOS Des. twa bias aria aires O34 leg O58 eres, Ml bvr areeel| eaters yolk Woe lk SoM s aA es oae 
April LOS Gee steed SEM NOMEN, Sen pallomaud ello s.cue pitoZ 4 E TGRIZH | OE Sons eellsacod. 
April ACB ee a eat GOAL ct LOSS OOS 4 ee chee Slee | eee 1 O2 > DVETOSES SOG eel eines: 
April UAL osteo Ment WO 105-0} 103-6] 80-0] 115-6] 90-5) 107-4} 109-6] 89-4} 89-2) 87-4 
April RL OS OE UCS eo 45 Mole ie Ae ae 104-9] 99-7} 88-3] 114-7| 82-3] 109-4} 108-0] 91-7) 88-9} 91-9 
April te LOA Oke os etn dt aetah eaete 111-9] 111-8} 94-6] 123-7] 98-4] 112-2} 118-8] 96-7) 94-8| 94-4 
April LOS ee te oe. RE | ae 141-3) 135-6 93-4| 151-2} 119-4] 143-1] 152-0} 116-7] 118-3) 106-6 
April LOA e TK Bort Teel bee 165-2] 155-6] 92-0] 175-0} 135-3] 176-8] 174-8) 127-2} 125-5) 112-9 
April Te LOSS a Ab ee LU ae edd 180-6] 171-3} 108-0] 190-6] 150-8} 195-7] 185-6) 135-3} 133-1) 121-7 
April eee LOGE ae ee Peet leek eas 180-5} 177-3] 140-5] 190-7] 162-4] 194-2] 182-9} 142-6] 139-2) 130-3 
April DBL OA 5 5 eRe etc ieee hae 176-9] 180-5} 121-0] 192-3) 169-2} 185-2] 183-0} 141-2) 137-3] 132-2 
April LOL Orpen eed On io: 3 Cae 168-9] 168-8} 127-5] 173-6] 166-0] 172-5) 175-5} 146-8) 141-5} 136-3 
April let OS ieee ewe te eyo 2 180-7} 153-3] 127-4] 138-2] 174-4] 185-8} 189-9] 155-3] 149-1) 145-5 
April hey OS Saw a ok 6.6 1 eles 186-6] 166-1} 163-7] 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7] 159-6] 151-1] 148-S 
Jan. OS Die ere el se thE ie 196-0} 177-2} 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173-9) 162-4] 158-0 
Feb. ie BOAO he WR Meets ee ke dg 190-5) 168-2} 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8) 166-7} 157-3) 146-2 
Mar. es LOA ON eran en ES || Og 188-9] 167-1] 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8} 165-6] 156-4] 145-9 
April Lis QAO Moe Pea Aart | 187-6] 167-4] 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2] 166-0} 155-4] 146-8 
May a O40 ok ae BE ret, at 189-1] 163-3) 139-8] 170-7} 155-2] 186-4] 200-1) 170-5) 159-9} 153-0 
June LPO 4 OL tee ree Tia oJ 194-5} 169-0} 151-2] 176-4] 160-7] 194-6]. 202-4] 177-4] 163-7) 165-1 
July Ly LOA Ts eae We Re ei 199-5} 187-4} 152-8] 202-0] 176-6] 198-0} 206-4] 181-8} 168-0) 167-3 
Aug Ur elLO4G 2 ee Cork TP me aly 200-5! 188-9] 157-6] 203-8} 171-7] 199-4] 205-5) 185-6} 170-7) 169-7 
Sept UL PLS Oe epi d areistre 2 202-1] 190-4] 165-3} 205-7| 172-1] 199-5) 208-3) 186-6] 171-7} 169-9 
Oct. DS O40 We ee La 202-2} 192-0] 165-9} 208-8| 172-0] 199-5} 209-2} 185-9} 173-6) 170-8 
Nov he bl 4 i api ctee ne ead ge 202-0} 188-6} 165-0} 206-1] 167-5] 202-0| 208-6] 185-2} 173-1) 171-8 
Dec Li 1049: Seeks ee eee 201-8] 193-7] 171-4] 208-0} 176-6] 201-9] 208-7| 184-5} 172-0} 170-8 
Jan Te VO50 Se Pee ore ean 194-0] 172-9| 157-7| 173-7] 172-9] 191-4] 205-1) 178-3] 166-5] 160-5 
Feb. be YT Veeder Oe 187-2} 165-5| 148-2] 168-3] 163-1] 185-8} 201-0} 168-9) 159-5) 145-4 
Mar. LODO Memes ten onic se 186-6] 162-3] 141-6] 165-3] 159-8] 183-8] 200-3] 167-7) 157-3) 144-8 
April ie EET io cis Ga eee 187-6] 163-8| 147-9] 167-1] 160-7] 184-6] 200-3] 168-5) 157-3) 146-1 

Relative Weight cf Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at April 1, 1950......... 100-0 6-5 0-2) 3:6 2-7) 28-7) 43-4) 12-1 5-4 ea 


— 
= 
~I 
DAreOonwnoowroanwwcd 


bo 

S 

a 
RWWOMDNWOODW!D 





Columbia 


British 





100-5 


be 
~J 
a) 
COON NNTOHRHNIDDHAMTE WANSONOCHHO 


9-3 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
nn ee ne eee ee eee ee ee 





Industries 
ORAM UL AC CUTAN Se oe ests eee irate erin cite nal esi oe! 
. Animal products—edible................. te 
rman Ge productsa: ameeiretcte senertini a. ore oa 
NEA tL Mol: PrOGUCES sc cacvortou et aersie eiscaas euha estes. 3 
BOOTSIAU GS OCSae cane ewer cin hioerotentakeonisrass om 


Mumberanctssplroauetsiaa- eee asia 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 
UTTACUTe See een. e aeioc tae cetera terse oe ae 
Othenlumbersproductss-eme meta ee 

Rlanteproduets——ed Wpley east. ise + a cee stone 

Hulprandepaper pLroducossesi eters 1a.) tere 
Bul piandipapebacscccmorm sob ick ake aracieke ie eo 
Papen products weaeee cn iter: cine curren 
IPringingancepublishin gene. ateae tes eere ce 

Rib bergroductsaaereerete er erate ersckets ele Pa 

PextileCs ProQuest bet ciate tes betes (ids ess dete shee 
Dusan, saanen Enel aac ce cages como moon: 

Cocionmyarneancsc Ou mene iii cen ate 
Wioollentvarnran cic Obl =m aasere racer rit eee 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 
OSienyeandsknitigs OOUSs eter sane seen 
Garments and persona! furnishings.......... 
Otherssextilemnroductsasrcn derek aes 

SRO DA CCOME ME Rade oh cin state ey ine Ra aeeres Ue 

A BYengeum peace op are & AMINES On MO ERO oe ee nee 

Chemicals and allied products................ 

Clay, glass and stone products................ 

Electric light and power...............--..+-: 

HMilectricalea pparatusi: baer aiihie ost dieas ae 

Tronrancistec spLoc UCUS mercer mere iia miomel ia 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 
AoTICUlGunalelmMpleMenlsimecrnre a: olsen 
Eandivehicles;and airenaft -25..+: «2 6seee 

ATILOMOMilestan ds) pants. seer eres 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 
Inleaunoyappliancess a eer aacen eee eee 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 
Other iron and steel products............... 


CNW CW Gs (20 ORS ea ee Se 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 


Communications...................00.020005:- 
Delegraphigvecs serrate ickatecds sot noes: ok 
HARE] ep Ones Wyse eros oc aes PIR che Bas Wlcolens Bes pelle 20% 


Transportation. nc care Wik weeds oes cen 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 
Steam railway operations............2..<..-- 
shipping and stevedormg......5..5...s eee. 


Services (as listed below)...................... 
Elotelsiencd nestaurantes ayes sei «cle cee ee 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 


Banks audatrust companies... see «eer sheer oc 
Brokerage and stock market................. 
INBULANCO sees tears ee ks Heo NTE See te 

















Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages 


Apr. 


y) 


1950 








at 








Mar.1| Apr. 1 


1950 


1949 









































Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
as 100 p.c. 
Employment Payrolls 
Apr. 1] Mar.1| Apr. 1] Apr. 1] Mar.1]| Apr. 1 
1959 | 1970 | 1949 1950 | 1950 | 1949 

119-2} 118-9} 120-8} 212-6) 210-0) 207-4 
119-4; 116-8] 1217-6] 217-9; 208-4) 200-8 
131-8] 130-3] 139-6] 206-6} 209-5] 209-1 
106-9} 107-2} 110-8) 189-2) 189-5) 193-5 
106-7| 107-2} 113-2} 192-7) 193-7) 205-2 
117-2} 115-0} 116-9} 220-0] 216-1} 212-7 
111-4] 108-4); 107-8} 220-4) 215-0) 206-5 
160-6} 159-3] 154-7] 229-6] 230-2) 220-4 
100-5} 99-5) 116-7) 204-4) 199-5! 226-5 
128-8} 128-1] 120-6] 217-9] 219-8] 200-7 
138-2} 138-1] 138-0] 240-9] 238-7] 230-9 
121-0] 120-2} 126-7) 223-2) 222-6| 229-1 
168-1] 168-7) 162-9] 294-4) 290-6} 265-1 
148-3] 148-9] 142-7] 246-3] 242-5) 221-7 
125-9} 126-4] 124-9] 251-7) 252-2) 243-6 
118-9] 118-3} 119-6] 225-8) 223-1] 220-4 
113-8] 113-7] 115-9] 239-6] 239-2} 236-8 
97-3] 97-1 95-8} 196-0} 195-2] 190-2 
101-1] 100-5} 112-1) 214-3) 218-2! 230-5 
152-0} 151-7] 153-1| 3506) 351-7] 335-7 
111-7} 112-7) 120-6) 203-3) 203-3} 209-6 
134-9] 132-8] 131-0] 236-6] 229-6} 224-2 
95-1| 95-1) 96-2) 180-5) 179-3} 176-0 
126-6] 133-8} 125-0} 284.4] 295-2) 267-3 
162-4) 159-1] 157-3] 268-5} 261-1[ 251-7 
99-1 98-0} 96-5] 179-4] 176-6) 168-6 
140-7} 139-3] 136-7} 272-6} 268-5] 258-1 
160-2) 160-3} 156-0} 260-2) 259-4) 258-3 
170-4| 168-7| 167-5] 317-8} 309-8} 300-7 
104-1] 104-6} 111-0} 176-4] 175-1{ 180-6 
130-4] 129-8] 143-8} 190-4] 188-9) 202-6 
106-2} 105-5} 117-7} 183-2} 179-9) 195-3 
190-5] 181-4] 212-8) 361-1} 346-4) 397-3 
98-6] 101-5] 102-8} 162-8] 165-3} 161-9 
114-1] 122-7} 116-5} 168-9} 176-8] 160-7 
73-5 69-1 83-3] 116-8] 104-8] 130-8 
146-7| 151-0] 149-9] 249-1) 255-0] 251-7 
98-4 98-2 98-4| 214-6] 212-3] 200-3 
83-1 83-4 96:9} 209-1} 206-8] 218-1 
97-3| 96-6] 100-8}: 171-5] 168-2] 172-3 
111-1] 111-0} 120-4] 210-1) 210-1} 215-6 
120-6} 119-9} 117-3] 231-6} 228-5; 216-0 
160-4] 162-0} 149-4] 281-4) 282-9] 271-3 
99-8} 113-5} 116-2) 207-8) 237-1) 246-8 
102-9| 102-6] 96-6) 174-8) 173-7| 155-3 
97-9} 99-5} 99-3} 199-9} 201-4} 186-4 
92-7 92-4 90-7} 144-9} 143-9} 135-7 
157-1) 152-7| 113-2} 297-7| 289-7) 203-2 
205-2| 202-1) 188-1) 310-2} 307-4) 268-2 
121-0} 119-4] 119-5) 213-3) 216-2) 210-1 
224-2} 221-0] 207:5| 330-2} 325-9] 284-1 
132-1] 131-0} 137-1] 214-4) 211-5] 215-8 
153-6| 153-5} 151-4] 250-0] 248-8) 235-5 
128-9] 127-2) 132-0] 211-5] 206-8} 231-6 
92-9} 91-5| 117-2] 155-3} 156-5} 185-7 
106-8} 101-4| 102-2} 201-3) 194-7] 186-6 
148-3] 143-1] 143-2] 242-4) 231-4] 225-3 
77-5| 73-0| 70-7| 154-7] 154-4] 183-5 
86-5 79-7| 86-9} 182-4] 175-6] 184-2 
141-6| 139-1} 142-0) 252-9} 249-5) 239-5 
146-3} 144-4] 146-1] 263-3] 264-8} 252-7 
126-3| 124-5| 127-5] 211-5) 202-0) 204-3 
145-8| 145-1) 141-1} 234-8] 232-8) 217-7 
143-0] 141-5] 138-3} 234-5} 231-8] 216-7 
156-4] 157-9] 151-8} 235-5} 234-9) 219-8 
122-9} 122-2} 122-9) 213-9} 212-1] 206-5 
151-2| 149-8} 143-8} 221-9) 215-7] 203-9 
160-6| 160-4] 154-8} 235-0} 285-0) 220-4 
154-6] 154-6} 154-1] 289-4] 232-6) 221-2 
138-9] 135-7) 128-9} 207-0} 194-7) 185-6 

| 
124-0] 123-2} 123-7) 214-3) 212-2] 206-4 

| 








TABLE C-5.—-SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 































































































April 1, 1950 March 1, 1950 | April 1, 1949 

Industries — |—-——————____— 

Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

No. © No. 1QKON NEMO | 124, |e MeO SME: PC 

Manufacturing .2cch enc + odes ne eee eee 804,432 #89 733 | 77-0 23-0 | 77-1 22-9 | 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—ediblei ees sce. deena ae 27,075 950 | 82-0 18-0 | 82-4 17-6 | 81-5 18-5 
Humane products ee aateos theme ie abraeteke stare ear 2,810 4 274 | 68-8 31-2 | 68-4 31-6 | 67-8 32-2 
Ieasher and products rani aaee eee ei ei eee 18,474 12.049 | 60-5 39-5 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-8 39-2 
Bootstandishces#ya) cess eeerre oc eeeee 11,032 | 8,370 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-3 42-7 | 56-9 43-1 
Ihumiberancduprocductcer dase ree tereck ec ricrtr 72,343 6,529 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-6 8-4 
Rourch and dressed lumber. see eee 44,818 2,408 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-7 5:3 
MUNI TUNE: ah eon d-r Soke oe ORIeR = Seah ao uly fous ET) (2p WAY altos 11-2 | 88-4 11-6 | 89-0 11-0 
Othentumbertprocuctsheeereeemer ee aera 10,335 1.944 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-1 15-9 | 85-1 14-9 
Plant products—editble:.. acm. «/tteietele ce steele ee 37,898 | 18,433 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-1 32-9 | 68-4 31-6 
Palpan dipapenprodueus asec ir erie 89,822 | 22,695 | 79-8 20-2 | 79-6 20-4 | 80-2 19-8 
Bulpvande papers anaes eee teen eae 43,688 | 2,443 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-7 5:3 | 94-7 5-3 
{2h yayeie IROTOMNLOUTSINIE ) Amcviooanandsohdaoonagoor 13, 658 7.740 | 63-8 36-2 | 63-7 36:3 | 62-8 37-2 
Pnmting and publishing san. aneecr + nets S24 (0m Le, olan ieee 27-8 | 71-9 28-1 | 72-2 27-8 
Nb permprodlucussen stay ce eae eee eee Cece 16, 232 5,155 | 75-9 24-1 | 75-6 24-4 | 76-6 23-4 
‘Laxtilemroducis.- nade sae eeeee eee ee ee 76,674 | 90,185 | 46-0 54-0 | 46-1 53-9 | 45-2 54-8 
TRireacenyarnranGeclO bin. sec meee ne eeterier tier eee 39,643 | 21,634 | 64-7 35-3 | 64-9 35-1 | 63-0 37-0 
@ottonsyann ancuclotlenneeseeeeerer tee 14,908 | 9,079 | 62-2 37-8 | 62:3 37-7 | 61-1 38-9 
Woollen yvarniand (clown anne sae eee re 8,476 5,991 | 58-6 41-4 | 58-8 Milo || avail 42-9 
Symthetesil kaand, silk S000 Sasa. eee 12,060 4,866 | 71-3 28-7 | 71-3 28-7 | 68-5 81:5 
Hosiery and knit goods. .s2..4 0-005 es no: Rb410)) 15), 223 aoon9 64-1 | 35-5 64-5 | 35-7 64-3 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,983 | 45,853 | 30-4 69-6 | 30-5 69-5 | 29-6 70:4 
Other textile productsausee seein: eee 8,507 M400 || 0302 46-8 | 52-9 47-1 | 53-1 46-9 
TROWDACCOs map eories chturtter ss: Rie ie ines eee 4,871 6,393 | 43-2 56-8 | 45-3 54-7 | 44-3 55-7 
BeVeraces piycrr (a ae coe aa ee 16,780 | 2,021 | 89:3 10-7 | 89-2 10-8 | 87-9 12-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 33,178 | 10,388 | 76-2 23-8 | 76-1 23-9 | 75-8 24-2 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 19,024 | 2,353 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-0 11-0 
lectnieliobiscand spOwier. meme amet nite iter 28,649 4,342 | 86-8 13-2 | 86-9 13-1 | 87-4 12-6 
lectrica iapparcavus een. eeaee deer are ee 38,865 | 15,241 | 71-8 28-2 | 72-0 28-0 | 71-3 28-7 
iron sand stecliproductes. ur fees ie iter 257,323 | 21,694 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-5 foo 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 33,836 | 1,648 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-5 4-5 
Machinery (other than eniGles) ame ener 23,491 3,242 | 87-9 12-1 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-7 11-3 
Nagaouulipiezat masyol(erene ilies ae qackesoopmen sass 16, 299 921 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-6 5-4 
ancevehicles anduaiteratt seen nets cee 105,506 | 6,646 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-2 5-8 
ATs omobilesiang pants ercmietectas cir 39,847 | 4,869 | 89-1 10-9 | 89:5 10-5 | 89-0 11-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 14,051 462 | 96-8 3-2 | 96:5 3-5 | 96-9 3-1 
Heating appliances. su. sam es ea seem dn eee 7,695 526 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-7 6-3 | 93-5 6-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..........- 10,093 888 | 91-9 8-1 | 92-0 8-0 | 92-1 7:9 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 7,614 378 | 95:3 4-7 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-6 4-4 
Otheriron 2nd) steel productsar nce. 38,738 6,983 | 84-7 15-3 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-9 15-1 
INon=terrous metal: productsameascr: ors terse 39,142 6,247 | 86-2 13-8 | 86:5 13-5 | 86-5 13-5 
Non-metallic mineral products..............--- 13, 83 1,422 | 90-7 9-3 | 90-5 9-5 | 91-3 8-7 
Miscellaneous sts. ser: acbRena tern erie. 11,442 | 7,862 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-5 39-5 | 62-9 37-1 
LOS STD ie nee Wore stages fale «ase OA EE Eee ee 46,460 940 | $8-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
MUNIN 8 eens oe tas is. Socteacela <a hee be ress HA 83,836 | 1,918 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 
Coae: Mees OAD Coe TA ORE Eee ee 24,482 213 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 
Metall Crone cans. aeien c.« eee) ree nica Hage: 43 388 835 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 {| 98-0 2-0 
Noa-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 15, 966 879 | 94-7 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-0 6-0 
Communications ncicn ca. scl eositverits Lae nee 26,140 | 29,172 | 47-3 52-7 | 46-7 53:3 | 47-0 53:0 
PRIEST AD Shy les wise tete ss teat eames ete 6, 745 1,492 | 81-9 GSjonk || tea hoy, 18-3 | 81-4 18-6 
PPS LSp ORES teeiscus gape. keane cee OE Ne ee: 16,951 | 26,719 | 38-8 61-2 | 38-2 61-8 | 39-5 6°5 
IPEANSPOreation : 6 ccsiec on owas ease Sota oe ee 160,136 | 10,457 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-8 6-2 | 94-6 6-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 57,150 4,330 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-2 6-8 
Steanimailway. Operation. o. leu. «lente tame ot: SB a0 alemomt Ol ameose> 5-8 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring........:.:++++s0++«-. 19,879 956 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 466 | 95-8 4-2 
Construction ind Maintenamce.................. 192,507 | 4,794 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-2 2°83 
acl eye coos wanes eieteh ooo center \ein teen te teiars 99,954 | 3,326 | 96-8 3-2 | 96-7 3-3 | 97-0 3-0 
TET oy Sort ay top east cece coneiconce eee cov aa ea 55,287 | 1,826) 97-7 2-3 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-5 2°5 
i ett cuyvegrterrc crc beeen orbits Seats cae On ocr eek Pete ee 37,266 142 | 99-6 0:4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)...................--- 37,045 | 36,886 | 50-1 49-9 | 49-6 50-4 | 48-2 51-8 
Hotels and restaurants...........2.0e.0eee eee: 22,503 | 12; 161 | 51-5 48-5 | 51-0 49-0 | 50-1 49.9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..................-- 7,426 | 11,877 | 38-5 Glory |) Biron 62-5 | 38-6 61-4 
AraC Circe tees nice anor ot see ons chokes ce creer 184,205 |107,697 | 63-1 36-9 | 63-4 36-6 | 61-6 38-4 
ete ee ee tee eet ceo iets ol ere eee 120,071 | 88,964 | 57-4 42-6 | 57-8 42-2 | 55-5 44-5 
AW OLese GMa tet sne etnias trreracrmsh cio tee race 64,234 | 18,733 | 77-4 22-6 | 77-0 23-0 | 76-8 23-2 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,534,861 |431,547 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-0 22-0 | 78-2 21-8 
MAN Ceres eee eee sens rene eke: 49,282 | 44,397 | 52-6 47-4 | 52-7 47-3 | 53-0 47-0 
Banks cenrust cOMmMpanlesy... +. cae see seine «1: 26,175 | 26,861 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,403 1,323 | 64-5 35-5 | 64-3 35-7 | 64-7 35:3 
LIEV Se Se aries OO ROE er ere nae eect 20,704 | 16,213 | 56-1 43-9 | 56-5 43-5 | 56-9 43-1 
PATSETI GUS UUICSer the etre oc de rate ake ones eka 1,584,143 |475,944 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-1 22°99 
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(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


TABLE C-6—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 








Average Hours Worked 








Average Hourly Earnings 





All 





























Week preceding All Non- Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Man- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. Cus 

SPA Tal ele ee 04's ee, oe Nae gs SaaS RAE. 43-6 44.9 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
Exe ibe SUC Ses hic dant con ete ma ie 44-4 44.6 44.2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
FA Drie Mee O47 Aen aes cite eeh « occme © 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
ATi Mele wel GAS cmeenc Rtv «sah setrsie woiercke « 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Uighay, WMS WAS ose pedo, eRe oeaieece tien 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
LAG ee ae ees arts bee oe 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
WWosres “alee? SICOERE DY Re ik SGI, ce ane erie 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
ADE eee len mel O40) Sa Wee Sop os ave 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
ER a ee eo ae Grint Gore aeons 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
Sinem mele! 940 Fak ee ee ae... 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
trl sae ab) O40) ee MRE Le indi te a8 41-8 49-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
AT mer el AG ere. tie ee na cranavs tae Stee « 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sep Gammel amyl O49) ten. OEE eke. acne: « 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
G)ci@mel a1 949 Ae ye ee 42-7 43-0 . 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
INGoR ey, ice ¢ SUC ORE et age k es eee rae 42-8 42-8 49.9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
IDYeyOse dive (MREAOR tae OS 6 be oc ene eee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
io nen 5 () ee. ener. ee eee 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Gian (pie et O00 4, Hewes. teeter cal oe 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Orel mie ODO 2s eee, No Aas Foes 49-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
JNreve th Tike GARSIAUE © ote aretha te oe ee Ae 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-8 110-0 93-6 








*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7._WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! 











Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods 





Average Weekly 


Week Preceding 


Average Weekly 











Salaries 
an Wages 
Wages 
$ $ 

ATL BPlr abel O42 Sys sheen Mite Sa TON AAI cee a 32.48 30.69 
Aor: ea eee O4 G sae eel tear seaeclare Gti e> 32.69 30.37 
PATA Br divat OA Gi Weta octane be cagele srctat ate tiers ioigce 35.87 Ba 02 
ADIL pele OLOeme ote hin daiite jetdaS « 39.46 37.02 
VETO Me liye O40) neha tek tees, 19. eee be Sie sn ee 42.12 39.46 
Toy a alae CO ROE NODS oll 6. Soren Ricerca 44.04 41.70 
Mart Bel eel O49 Oe ee. scree a mires 44.27 41.97 
PA Drilaielin MeO Otae jee emb tee tine sane whee: 44.27 42.13 
IVA eane lt RRL OSD ake eR Ae wats am te sibs 44.31 41.91 
Runes UA SEO Go a elon cicotr an eae Or tG 43.16 40.43 
HATA ath! ARO Ce) oie aie = ae Bel eae ite ae 43.95 41.42 
PAU Oot R eee O40 Wem. Bere Renee scaearal stones ea. « 43 .90 41.40 
Septapelemm G40 svete baer thes tees 44.05 Ate: 
<3) Ce emee  O4O were ae reewtcriei fers aclercrec ee sr 44.72 42.40 
NOV eee 94 OR ee ate ced) ieee ole seaiere oats 44.95 42.59 
ID CCr Mal ROA OPS tye Aas. sea eae 45 .23 42.90 
SVATae Mele GOO rane ls cats Race ees s bis 43.42 40.34 
cbr mel y 1900S eee a tasaes cee 45 25 42.68 
Mirela Oh Osea e Be See es a s.: 45.68 43.10 
April tL el O50 Ee et ens aa. Seesae, ae ee 46.01 43.57 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 





Salaries 
and 
Wages 


1fxclusive of electric light and power. 


Average Weekly 














Salaries 
Wages and Wages 
Wages 
$ $ $ 
34.48 28.73 26.07 
33.49 30.30 Dit ee, 
36.80 33.38 30.39 
39.96 37.19 33.99 
42.97 39.19 35.90 
45.36 41.12 38.13 
45.49 41.30 38.26 
45.66 41.30 38.47 
45.35 41.49 38.37 
43.7 40.49 37.06 
45 .24 40.90 37.62 
44.84 41.15 37.99 
45.31 41.12 38.15 
46.35 41.63 38.68 
46.22 42.09 39.21 
46.74 42.21 39.25 
44.05 40.52 36.79 
46.21 42.49 39.26 
46.77 42.74 39.57 
47.30 43.00 39.87 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 





Average Hours Worked 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, Dabs: 








(in cents) 


Average Hourly Earnings 








April 1, 
1950 
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March 1,| April 1, | April 1, | March 1, | April 1, 
1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
43-2 43-9 92-2 91-6 87-7 
45-4 45-0 90-8 90-2 89-6 
44-] 44-4 91-5 91-1 89-2 
41-9 42-3 107-4 107-0 103-0 
43-1 42.9 98-6 97-8 95-5 
43-3 42-8 103-8 104-2 99-0 
42-7 42-9 102-5 102°8 99-2 
88-2 88-6 121-3 121-7 118-8 
42-5 43-0 96-7 96-2 94-1 
40-7 41-2 106-2 105-6 102-3 
40-8 42-9 119-2 118-4 109-1 
42-7 42-4 97-8 97-0 94-7 

c 38-0 119-8 119-4 116-2 





TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Bee So ee a ee ee ee ee ee 









Average Average | 
Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 















































Industries — ase ae 

Apr. 1 Mar. 1/Apr. 1/Apr. 1{Mar. 1|Apr. 1|/Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1 

1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 ; 1950 | 1950 | 1949 

no. no. no;| _cts.|— cts," cts. $ $ $ 
Manufacturing ss40 ts ots sete nctiooe tec ose Gamers 42-8) 42-5) 42-9} 101.8} 101.4) 98.2] 43.57] 43.10) 42.18 
*Durable manutactured @oOOdS).. ..scmiemeaie eae eee 43-0} 42-6] 43-2] 110.0] 109.8} 105.7| 47.30) 46.77) 45 66 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............-.-.-.-- 42-6| 42-5| 42-6] 93.6] 93.1] 90-3] 39.87| 39.57| 38.47 
‘Ammal products-——eGlole. -seercecerster ce samira ee 43-2| 42-0] 42-9] 102-3] 101.5) 95.8) 44.19) 42.63) 41.10 
Dainty PrOCUCES eae Nereis tos creel eietoisr erie evereee 46:1| 46-7| 47-4| 78.1| 77-6] 74.2] 36.00) 36.24] 35.17 
IMGab PLOGUCES mics oh a cies ante eect rarceecetteiare mers <eiye ators 43-5} 41-8! 42-6] 111.7] 110.6] 105.3] 48.59] 46.23) 44.86 
Beat hersprockuctsrie ett ancencerin mcrae err cmirsversrer toe etets 40-2} 40-5) 41-6] 77.1] 76.8] 74.0) 30.99] 31.10] 30.78 
eather bootsandisimoesseneea enemies © ete este 39-7| 40-1] 42-0] 74.71 74.0| 71.0] 29.66] 29.67) 29.82 
ST amMberproductSacuenciecc estos serene ase te ete 41-9| 41-6] 41-7] 93.0] 93.1] 89.8] 38.97) 38.73) 37 45 
Rouchrandaresseaskump eran smc smrit smarter 41-2} 40-9] 41-2) 98.5} 99.0) 95.0} 40.58} 40.49) 39.14 
WontaINerss sree cian aura eee a eee ea Ror 45-1] 44-1] 41-6} 79-2] 78.5) 80.6} 35.72] 34.62) 33.53 
dGibhaasun vig: Wes ain maceeeee Toho Geri Gry Canine ae eter 42-3] 42-5] 42-4! 87.8] 87.7] 85.4] 37.14) 37.27) 36.21 
+Musieal instruments: sas ce sat cis re oitetenicleisie eyes!) beustoners 44-5] 44-5] 44-7] 86.8] 87.0] 84.3] 38.63] 38.72) 37.68 
Plant products-—edible ss, wacte sees screen eee oer 43-2} 43-3] 42-4) 79.5] 79.6] 77.9] 34.34] 34.47) 33.03 
Hlounand other milled products ..-..1eseeece nee 44.9) 44-6] 42-9] 96.6} 96.1] 94.2] 43.37] 42.86] 40.41 
Mruitand veretablepreservane|, oe emetic ee 40-8| 40-9} 40-0} 80.1] 78.6] 77.9] 32.68] 32.15) 31.16 
Breadrands bakery: productsea: «cavemen este eters 44.3] 44-41 43-8] 79.7) 80.0] 76.3) 35.31] 35.52) 33.42 
Whocolate and cocoa, Prowucts:... soe eee ees ee 42-8] 42-1] 41-2] 68.9] 68.5) 66.2} 29.49] 28.84) 27.27 
Bolpyand paper productsamemeees ce: ae week rece 45-0} 44-9) 44-7} 111.4} 110.7) 107.9] 50.13] 49.70) 48.23 
IPUlprandspaper 00S cae eine sere Aperneeter eet steeper 48-6] 48-7} 48-0} 114.3] 114-3] 113.8] 55.55) 55.66) 54.62 
Paper proclucisun cette pecs atc dans ieee ieee eee 42-8] 42-4] 42-1] 88.7! 88.0) 83.7) 37.96) 37.31] 35.24 
izaebenioronneh jortd MUI) MIS «vo ogndoemMead so omddd sonecwee 40-8} 40-7} 40-8] 121-1) 119.1] 112.2} 49.41) 48.47] 45.78 
Rab ber products, site te ene tyes caer in eaters 41-1] 41-2} 41-5} 108.9} 107.8} 105.1) 44.76} 44.41] 43.62 
Mextiles=—a llubranch es. tn esawrse yoo crite aati eras re 41-5) 41-4] 41-6} 81.5) 81.2) 79.1) 33.82] 33.62) 32.91 
hres decvarmeaneseclotiiemeeaaerieinsiees terme crenere 44-0] 44-3] 44-1] 85.2) 84.8] 83.1] 37.49] 37.57) 36.65 
Cotton yvarmandsclotite -parcmerne erica te ieee 43-4] 43-41 43-1] 86.4] 86.2] 85.4] 37.50) 37.41) 36.81 
Woollentvarnnandsclotbasn street cee eer 43-4] 43-7} 43-9! 80.9] 80.6) 78.7] 35.11) 35.22) 34.55 
Syntnericisilk ancisiik POOUSi eerie cic ene 45-6] 46-4] 45-7] 86.6] 85.7] 84.1) 39.49) 39.76) 38.43 
EPOSier vasa ulenib; POOdSa staan eels ane niet aoe ee 40-6) 40-4] 40-7] 75.8) 75.7) 73.2) 30.77) 30.58] 29.79 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 38-7] 38-1] 38-8] 78.5| 78.2| 75.8] 30.38) 29.79] 29.41 
ODA CCO MT PAPER. ca. eee eee Cees oe 41-1] 42-4) 41-0} 89.4] 87.2] 83.9] 36.74) 36.97| 34.40 
IBGV Cra este ees ttt acechs tirana ern ane isnt etter 42-8} 42-2} 42-3] 102.5] 102-2} 98.9) 43.87) 43.13] 41.83 
DistilledsandmnalGeliquors see ase hele eisei ae eee ae 41-8} 41-0} 41-4] 108.4) 108.2) 103.7) 45.31] 44.36) 42.93 
C@hemicaletandrailied productsamememns omer cee ete 43-3] 43-3] 43-6] 102.3] 101.8] 98.2) 44.30) 44.08} 42.82 
ID Nbegs rorovel Teaver NON LR Abnac Coda so scoooccone bomoee 41-2} 41-1} 41-0] 85.2} 84.9) 81.7) 35.10) 34.89] 33.50 
ACIEKZ, Mikey hovel Sineraren aOVehUS Succ cuubs ooo nwo oooos 45-6] 45-4] 45-4] 100.6] 100.1) 96.0) 45.87| 45.45] 43.58 
Glass products: canis n<ph mca tee whe er ae 46-1} 46-3} 45-2) 98.1] 96.6} 91.8] 45.22) 44.73) 41.49 
Lime, gypsum and cement products...............-. 46-4| 47-1) 46-4} 100.3] 100.2] 95.5) 46.54] 47.19) 44.31 
*Wlectricallapparabuss as se eek. soe Keine eles errs 41-5} 41-1} 41-4] 113.3] 112-1] 109.7| 47.02) 46.07) 45.42 
iHeaviyecleciricalr apparatus sents seiickte et cinta see 42-0! 41-6] 43-3] 126.7] 126.4) 120.3] 53.21) 52.58) 52.09 
Dron andusteel products: feria. kieran ene eee 43-3]. 42-7] 43-7] 115.3] 115.1] 110.1] 49.92] 49.15) 48.11 
Crude: rolled and forged tproducts: ene eee eae 42-9} 43-0] 45-2] 121.8] 120.9] 112.5) 52.25) 51.99) 50.85 
Primary irongane steeltter nice an eee eee 42-7| 42-9) 45-4] 123.7] 123.3} 118.7) 52.82) 52.90) 51.62 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....................- 43-3} 42-8! 43-8] 107.9] 107.2] 102.9] 46.72] 45.88) 45.07 
Apriculiunalaniplementonen aicil.m pee cer ees 39-6| 40-2! 43-2] 125.2) 124.5) 114.8] 49.58) 50.05) 49.59 
isanid vehreles anc aireraru seen nec eidaeci ae eet e eee 44-7| 43-6} 43-7} 118.2] 118.4] 115.0] 52.84) 51.62) 50.26 
Rarlwaue rolling stock tastes ae meee ator tee 46-2) 45-0) 45-6] 112.0] 112-5] 111.9) 51.74) 50.63] 51.03 
Automobilestand parts. wee. cee see ce ete eae 43-2) 42-1] 41-6] 126.9] 126.1] 122.0} 54.82) 53.09) 50.75 
XCrOplanesiane PALLSs een saat See Res eae ere 44-4| 44-1] 44-0] 111.1) 111.5) 102.0] 49.33) 49.17) 44.88 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............+....-. 42-1) 39-5] 42-7) 109.4] 110.2] 107.1] 46.06} 43.53] 45.73 
Lronvancdisbeel ta Omecatlons le.Sus.impieericice ania nie 42-2} 41-9] 42-6} 112.0] 111.5} 108.7) 47.26) 46.72) 44.18 
Hand wares tools anc Cubleryer ss. semee ser nee ene 43-1] 42-7) 43-2) 100.1} 99.5] 97.8] 48.14) 42.49) 42.25 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 44-1] 43-8} 42-6] 115.8] 114.7] 109.1] 51.07) 50.24) 46.48 
Sheet IMIS CAIEWOIIG F2...2are sett Sue ca eres sce ae ee 42-5] 41-6) 42-9} 104.7} 104.4] 100.0} 44.50] 43.43] 42.90 
*Non-ferrous TMCtAl PrOGUCTS sate ce sesee ile seierale sists eee 43-7| 43-8] 43-8] 109.8) 109.5) 105.8} 47.98] 47.96) 46.34 
Simelimevand mening. see wee oe ee ee ete cieke cree eee 45-5| 45-2) 45-0} 118.5] 118.4) 115.2} 53.92) 53.52) 51.84 
ANKboe bday caweer sou iim aROVINOS.., -eadneigge sooc date cocadec 42-6| 42-7} 44-1] 100.7] 101.1} 99.3] 42.90) 43.17) 43.79 
Brass and copper manufacturing.....:5............:: 42-6} 43-0! 42-5] 108.8] 108.1] 102.5) 46.35) 46.48] 43.56 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0.0.00000005- 42-2} 42-0} 42-1) 121.9} 121.0] 116.4] 51.44] 50.82) 49.00 
EStroleumd QC TS PYOGUCES. 3. 508), oa fs 10 3:30) spas sel oir 41-4) 41-1] 41-0} 180.5} 129.6} 124.5) 54.03) 53.27) 51.05 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................+. 41-6] 41-7| 42-2} 88.1) 87.6} 82.7| 36.65) 36.53) 34.90 
AVEATVAIN SN ete hs ot. ere oi cen ie De eee 43-7) 43-8] 42-3) 120.7) 120.7) 117.5) 52.75| 52.87) 49.70 
(CCR Sts BASINS aD ar OME, ae setae nee Renee 39-2} 39-0} 36-6] 131.3] 130.8] 127.3] 51.47) 51.01) 46.59 
Metall LiCiores ep erate: conte eck cei ta ee 46-1| 46-2) 45-5] 119.0] 119.0) 115.1] 54.86) 54.98} 52.37 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..................-- 44-0) 44-5} 42-6] 109.8} 109.7] 105.8) 48.31] 48.82) 45.07 
Local Transportation?....................00 cece ee eee 45-5| 45-6) 45-5} 104.3) 103.7) 98.4) 47.46) 47.29) 44.77 
Building Constructions. 4-1. ene eee 40-3| 40-0) 40-5) 112.2) 111.7) 108.9) 45.22) 44.68) 44.10 
MighwaysConstrucuony ease. oe ere nen 40-9| 45-2) 39-1) 90.0) 88.7) 87.6) 36.81) 40.09) 34.25 
Services (as indicated below).......................... 43-0) 42-8) 42-6] 65.2) 66.3) 63.0) 28.04| 28.38) 26.84 
PLOUPls BNC PestAUrAanls. 20 6..v sas aes csi < gia ociges ania 43-8| 44-0] 43-4! 64.0] 65.4] 62.3] 28.03) 28.78} 27.04 
Personae @hietiy: laundresinn ye. cape ceaine eee 41-4| 40-5] 41-2) 67.6] 68.1] 64.7] 27.99| 27.58] 26.66 














* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Feb. 1, 1950, 238.9; March 1, 1950, 239-8; April 1, 1950, 240-4; at April 1, 1949, 
the index was 228-3 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 
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) Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
































Average eee , — 
age | Average wie 
Date ee Hourly Weekly Average Cost eee 
Dar Waele Earnings Earnings Weekly of ‘Waekle 
Earnings Living Barrie 
cts. $ 
IMontiily sAsnerar esl 945 cam wilt lacie ae. 45-0 69-4 sth ys) 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monti ivseanvendZCnlQ4d carts aie sree stele is 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948.0 00 nc. c2 eee 2m 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949...............0-- 42-4 98-6 41,81 138 +4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding :— 
January remel OA SiR seve ccstserc ates 43 -2* 86-6 steal 123-8 120-0 103 -2 
ifsloyaAeowllye WEED Serogeasan yelbe 42-8 86:6 | 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Ths OP pee te lee Se 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Tepe 1948 eer eh cotta 43 -2* 89-0 38 .45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May itm LOAS Beery: Cerise sed: 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June TPP 94S eres siesta cues 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1 1 O48 Oe easton scone ee 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Tp OA Seige ete Gittenedoas 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Seymore’ WG UWMEice ca somo aunen sot 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October TV OAS ped cratchoeistecace 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
INfovem bern Up 04 Stet raciersichevete tae 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
iDyxqealeyse 1h, URAC sodnopecaanbes 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January We G40) 9 re tras, cmyeas saa 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
ino wk, SUL ee gennan cous 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March Uae GA OP ee vere’, cytes: 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Tepe O4 Oe petctastt ace 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May ee G4 0F eg peters ctesde tests 41-8* 98-6 ANnO1* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June ee GAO re hte siaouenser 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July get VE Meee ace eee ADO 41.8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August eel OA Oe rae eteeoncsmiatea stecage 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
Syasveolovre th, EM) 5 aetsiea coo oseur 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October LA LOAD rts occtde oe = 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
INiguxemnoyste: ile We soe hoacadubAes 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
WWecemibetee lee G4 9en eee ci eee potest 42-9 $1-000 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
Apia? rhe IPB Be seieics oonodc 42-6* $1-011 ASO 142-5 130-3 109-4 
ela? Ty IEE Sosgocaacn ade 42-3 $1-009 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March Len ODOR eraaee treet cispe 42-5 $1-014 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April Tee 19050 @G) Scere ss 42-8 $1-018 43.57 144-2 132-7 108-7 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 
hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































UNFILLED VACANCIES UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
Month - -- aa 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

June 1OAR Ee Stee Roa eee es 123,691 50,055 173,746 46,309 23,597 69,906 
June 1546 See erent es 67,314 46,794 114,108 170, 149 40, 255 210,404 
June 1G eee ade ao Sera es 62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 SFO 126,481 
June | OA SPI A cet, Bet 8 vs 37,126 23,240 60,366 92, 606 38,319 130,925 
January 1040 lies 68 Oe od tN ea ener: 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
inven? AO oc ae ame Sma ooo oD obo as 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 19495 er ee, PE aa 10,187 13,544 Damial 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April 1949 eal oy Rae eae cepacia 14, 444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May 1949 ere ee ae te 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203, 726 
June 1LOA0 Fe ee eg FP OS ae re 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July AOA Green greed Leer ge lek reeds 20,679 Qe eo 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August 1OLQI RIE en ae Se cei eh ote 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
Seprenlbers| 940 memmmey etter terete irs sereteicl: 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137008 
(Oyirione ALG noon ncemomoclaccsas sae 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 42,543 143, 047 
INVaKsioa oe QI TE OS ao. rida hosnuoaneeoeas 14,535 15,200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
WDecembernl 04 eee meets seis erent re: 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220, 784 
January ORO ae eet cr ctre ook ee ser tboic as Teaoiau 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273 , 957 
isan IMD. 46 soconnoogenmens» n00se 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March OB OMe wetter crs cine oe 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75,646 375, 998 
April LOS Sere ee he Ge cee eles 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428, 291* 
May TO5OR Ree ee ec oe ta hat ens 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June 19502) ie Serre terion eaters crocus 2% 25, 038 16,375 41,413 184, 335 70,062 254,397 





ee eh ee SSS SE enn en 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. A ee 
* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,430 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but who 
were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACAN CIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 4, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


ee ae ee 
Se eee a 

















Change from 
March 30, 1950 





Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................55. 1,768 571 2,939 +989 +73°-3 
I LOY Li 24 6 oe Re EE esncS pooncin o mOhot aoe. Saooeneuoepos 730 3 733 +375 +104-7 
Pil pwOOd Semele k cee aile, merce Ais a evs Seaaele wis orate 417 1 418 +277 +196-5 
IDithanl os) Pree ae ge Sh Bn ORECAST C cornea ot rccce 273 2 2 +100 +57-1 
Opher logaing gee ccee eve aise estelersie aay oleleroigtele + e's mello toleter: AQUM. oes eater 40 —2 —4-8 
IVE arn oS one eects cc pare aneecictstesies Mauer eles ateets Uhre ts epee 732 li 743 —30 —3:9 
(ETorrt Rte, ey 26 oe ee URE Ah Mee ere erie Te Ge 59 1 60 —17 —22+1 
Metallic ores— 
DOTA bes cRte Eae tie rel ale Oho Seabee care o Gcer ee Uarpee ees cena 34 1 35 —20 —36-4 
(Cos Reecegetes 2 ici execpt favs georecete be Rte cise chet tiene: PALEY (BIS Ce aie c 213 —129 —37-7 
INTC kel Me eee ee ec oe cco Min cos a erase sean D8 Aol ae eons oe 284 +191 +205-4 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 128 4 132 —65 —33°0 
Prospechins aucdsoil producimes yvrimita ieee isietl- lei teeters 14 5 19 +10 +111-1 
Manufacturing: (eet od sc.o ne dae eos escteabee mins ee ce sce eer 4,020 3,107 75127 +1,446 +25-5 
Hoodmandwandred produchswaenisckiee eric ani 585 28 870 +322 +58-8 
Mextiles apparels eC. qevertery ccse sus feyersttetors atstere el hort: 289 1,712 2,001 —3 —0:2 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. ond 92 669 +286 +74:-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 351 187 538 +53 +10-9 
CGhemicalsandsallied products. «. a-egn-eriecie= oe -teete 188 101 289 +36 +14-2 
Products oimeproleuny amcdncOallec: sescen)e ttre nts 33 26 59 +23 +63 -9 
Rubber: produetsi... acess Mostine owls. hanes ote eta 139 24 163 +100 +158-7 
eather ancaproducusime terieescti «clsektet item uct ent aetaemaiets 76 135 211 —39 —15-6 
Stones clayzand flass products: .. sneer cess see et 133 38 171 --55 +47-4 
TromanGustee manceprocductamacim iit rerieeis ee eee 369 51 420 +141 +50-5 
INon=ferroustmetalsiand products... 4 -er -ee eee 341 58 399 +205 +105-7 
IME e oe Ontos Gon ao OURREROOD Ono 6 Sema dee Non ae 328 81 409 +120 +41-5 
Mlectrical equipment and, products: ..mms ek om. riers 177 159 336 +41 +13-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 434 158 592 +106 +21-8 
Construction 26 eects i etek Oe acheechs seis b's sinters 2,967 77 2,644 +1,471 +125-4 
Transportation and Storage................00-eeeeeeeees 1,558 104 1,662 +942 +130-8 
Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 203 221 424 —124 —22°6 
MN ERE Cees a Ane Oe nee ene eee meet as Moe ne a ese ee 25658 2224 4,882 +1,018 +26-3 
Wil QLESALStpee bec oes sew see daeraleh ete cickerare cies eas eucine 791 454 1,245 +102 +8-9 
leds en nee oe eran Ape ao Soden Hoa on Sem Cee aon ee 1,867 1,770 3,673 +916 +33:°7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.....................-+++ 973 1,034 2,007 +344 +20-7 
Service agp tee eee Se ois eo IS Sel ees 3,417 8,024 11,441 +3,552 +45-0 
Lal OT Ro gdlcen fo sane cnore sack Gna an Apher io ocad oor 960 425 1,385 +269 +24-1 
DOMESTIC ciate mectitaiets acars SO oe ee sé aa eS ee 214 3,781 3,995 +1, 053 +35-8 
Persone te NEC EBs a aan ett cie ci oe emcee eee 1,287 3,460 4,747 +1,988 +72-1 
OPH SRSeR VICE a eryace eee ee icicle eto estos 56 358 1,314 +242 +22-6 
ATE TH GUISTEICS octane cis oe aetiee crciotine oretie oie eee cee oe eRe eee 18,626 15,376 34,602 +9,983 +41-6 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 


OCCUPATION 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 4, 1950 














TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE 





WEEKLY 





























UNFILLED VACANCIES UNPLACED APPLICANTS 

Occupational Group = 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 859 403 1,262 4,794 1,043 5, 837 
(Chlorate Wiforalgaret. nan om oe aud Ba tenia ote. Stan.Oen eee 1,450 3,485 4,935 9,945 I HG: 28,218 
A EGRVVOPICTSe Meta eit he core eee etme as lees 2) As) 1,209 3,334 5,154 11,048 16, 202 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,195 7,363 8,558 19,147 13,916 33,063 
SIS H RAVE TBs by toedn WAkear aren CAE Oe ene ms Ca RSC rn 36 1 37 3,817 43 3,860 
Averell nivel WINN goon so oose ee ot dors oo meee 1,896 1,904 3,865 1,023 4,888 
Slaliedand semusiilled Workers. .c...0. 06 -sse se... s 6, 074 2,238 8,312 135,148 16,480 151,628 
Roodrandskindred products. cess. + 6-0 ss. .- 104 46 150 1,876 LORS 2,949 
extilestrolotnimos eu h.neare bites oe ck comin + ore 152 1,687 1,839 3,047 9,382 12,429 
ram peran Gav OOUsMLOCUChs sae mim sae melas awe 972 6 978 35,730 182 35,912 
PMID MD ADEM Cup TiGin Om meiner iets siete << + 124 12 136 681 509 1,190 
seater UeprOCUCUSH ae rer criir triecrieete oss 45 73 118 1,759 1,023 2TS2 
Stone, Clay, and class products... sc ecuiee +e 37 if 44 358 56 414 
IMIR I dowel Shaken, tes wc act erie ec cha GReRE aun a CPE 710 29 739 11, 209 599 11,808 
Ta bsvotneterall, Ae Ae oh cycrons:setavers RRP MRC ERE a 78 Oil 135 2,134 355 2,489 
Transportation equipment n.e.c...........-...... LOG | cece eye 10 691 117 808 
i\littaitrn een aan ee, 2 Meme Le: Ae T24G ae eee 124 DO SOI ewes ae 2,580 
(onstLuctiOM ees eee ce ee cos eR ee ace 532ml eames tee t ieo22 32,504 11 32,010 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 779 6 785 18, 752 62 18,814 
Communications and public utility.............. Fey | ichemty AAMC 28 810 9 819 
ikea Ceranc Sen wiCemee eet he ticks cic tne ners 295 218 513 2,039 liye dla 3,216 
Other skillectandssemisialledm...064.. eo .2essee 1,068 68 1,136 12,955 1, ta 14,508 
HEN ORREDG ALON Aa marchers ender macceuchee Res ere RCH Rc ERENCE Le 81 14 95 503 237 2,740 
PAT DLE COSMO eee me ciel asice coger tus @otace de rete ame 147 15 162 5,520 135 5,655 
Leniskalled Workersuecemmin tn stock. cates cs. che cee ne ors 5,000 679 5,679 128,174 Le OTs 144,145 
HWOOC ANGstOMACCO Mem dete ost eth oes ate daemon ose 116 106 222 3,368 4,406 7,774 
immiberand! lumiber products:.......4-.c.2--.- ae 160 15 75 8,533 394 8, 927 
NRG CeulOr Nl Ome Aae ieee: othe ie cia thecn Meee eo ne 305 12 317 Onan 299 4,024 
GonstructiOnes me mee lst See made a melas a TABI. eee cence old 21,854 3 21,857 
Othemunslabledtworlkersicn. cee. focidos ee nese 3,102 546 3,648 90,694 10,869 101, 563 
RO Gaye ees Seon evotnee obama Fs 18,635 15,386 34,021 | 310,044 77,797 387,841 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Weekly Average 























Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Nerateulinioge, Tse mops IM a OUI? 8 aio Jao Go Omeicon ope bance conpose cto sea ae vo ae 1,164 909 750 
OL IT Se re eta ee ec: eee Ms tis fo Mette ce sys, os fala stofahoayel sole, onchetevyetons. ovaiere auaPs 726 318 266 
Vic ri ra ete ee a cS ec ee av cree catia: < berese ete pnb o.< ol croreteheteherasavclsraichate apse ecb ates: Sls 315 303 239 
NT STALEY GUT 1 RRM ea elas, AUER, STR Seva ae teas cetic al oye Slavetenelav el apa erste le elarepeseiatevsn ares 4,560 4,604 3,033 
Jiereye! yauel, avavebaeyel jek oo cae ooo goose ogDoDWoodaone ued coon Oe s50De 768 779 498 
MReXtllesmapDALel we CLCreMenie cai ee aers tas cna e etsraifele aelensfare eke of cleo e cnecenofeee auetet 793 Tol 474 
umberandsnnishedlum ber products: «eit cece: «teeter « le'sie/ele aes sisieie setts 562 539 398 
EG andapapen procwmets ariel jorIMiblT Cae eet. feveree|cteie etohcheiat os ata > ofeteteyatel ais: c= a ete¥e Si 350 213 
C@hemicalsiandallwediproductsm se soc = ae cities ao eel eis ee cette eles eaters chet 196 222 139 

IE TReYelvGiei ort yafern(o) ewioad ehavel Col ll. sangnoadosdccanaspoecocoudacdubadon ccabddonc 38 35 23 

[Ril Soe HBOCRNCUS 35 o0coco00 om Capoaoee 726 bate ona onuae dodeibUme coo ddomp sence 80 62 41 
IDGR RA aVese GTC TeRHOVG IDI Lan Apa o otcgnolog Gb Aean neo OsicG Eon bot ¢ CONIC nade OOO ACES & 99 96 60 
Sinan, Clainy chovel sallzysisijei mors ltfeiis\) « suomae secoudgeoen. Go20 ono nooes dooouG) oonnc 141 155 102 
Hiromi Gastec ANC sO nOGUCta 1. MMenl tien se iets 4 sreiels siaeevete|eierel slevwlolelehesoiaie 6 etets\ofere 315 317 217 
INGims fesciqayutsyicaleuiesy Seeneloe apeore hb\eidsin pee Gar, c Aages Noo Onc. ROGUOOODAC OC Obnne Sob Gc 226 206 151 

IMP oloulaTeTAre fs Boone ces Oct ids DEO tic d Soompib fdn c codeRotno co vt ebedineg 325 329 235 
ecuriGalke quan ln Entre por O ChUCUS nantes erent teeta stevetete telah a aia) e)etetes olaielsy lial «| etal 184 178 106 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............0.+ee-0 496 579 376 
DONSEUCTLOM I eee Re eee rake: Ie Sete erred a cn Ptee le silcleanssgltiatar avelerage ob ken 2,903 2,885 2,242 
PAN SpPOLlavionetm cls tOnae Cees eum cr rete email clelerstorteteleccxcier nec iehelecielelsio\aten« stats 1,110 1,016 721 
Gommiunicavionss andy Other VublremUiilitiesimy. sre ee ctetersicle 1s 1s « oferstarsicln's ote wlerete 186 200 126 
“Us ihe (Seria wie a ace eae ne RUA Ae OR eee 2,768 3,037 1,699 
MANGE MUNSUM aCe CellM ELISHA Le pee crete cone lercretere care ss vsh ere ltetatcrel«/<i4-«ohatersies stale ekel<hdleye 439 383 173 
SGT ViLC GNM HE Seam it tie MNES ce, Me radanetsds one opale cvaevere overs itrals Veleretareioce eas 3 dete 6,597 6, 004 4,184 
PANTRY EUS CLECS Ht oe eters eee ws ee cecal co REM aims al Ys route ottann s sapceraheseiexe wha. atebetaler sts 20,768 19,659 13,433 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 








Vacancies Applicants 
ee ee le ee ee eer 
Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies} Regular 

i eS eee re ae ee Le ee ee 
Newfoundland............-.- 128 41 4,256 123 
Corner Brook.........seseee-[eeceseesee[eeeeereee: ter oe OS eee Nor abcd aco aodote 
Grand Pallscst.:tisheerk sr: | Wee oe ee to 571 
ye Uiolalilicss son ghonpododc suGDC 125 4l 2,798 120 
Prince Edward Island........ 560 356 729 345 
Charlottetown.....-.+-++++-- 301 160 467 231 
Summerside......-.2-eeeeees 259 196 262 114 
Nova Scotia.........--+e+++ee 3,039 999 7,709 3,017 
INN erste see tels leslie wistes «lis 222 2 495 232 
Bridgewater......--+s+eceees 41 27 203 50 
iateieo jn nooo daccboosu000 9 1,241 708 2,912 1,506 
TAVOSrNESH Ale va wists octane ole carl], WEI tres nse 135 
i@aitinali ley, oguesaoedioo ooo duuoe 130 81 610 144 
Jirhiers ee) len saaqcnnmedconccage 29 6 98 29 
New Glasgow.....---+-++->- 391 57 760 501 
Springhill.........-+++++eee- Dee lk anaes aye hes 180 
Sydney, focsedswels oie eh es hs 685 51 1,561 657 
TUL O AAS oe ers eles wersre 148 63 456 149 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 44 4 299 42 
New Brunswick.............. 2,738 735 11,128 2,813 
ea Ginrs bite ete telat veieintelsreelsteley: i 2,149 45 
Campbellton......---+ee+es: 96 31 995 96 
Exdmundston......-.-+--eeee- 412 120 495 oo 
Fredericton........-.-eeeeess 317 124 495 278 
WUBI Ro so OOOO CODEC COO GOON 109 2 320 143 
WMOneLOMecn oocivestet acletetteitss 1,017 216 2,468 1,100 
Newcastle........ceescceeees 4 9 848 55 
Phin ey lela eg nogade O@ace IO0G 559 189 2,022 598 
St. Stephen.......+..--+-0--- 35 13 278 68 
ISSO Mertrcelecitisle aie teteleloeleisieles 36 18 118 31 
Woodstock.'...5....cceseees- 65 8 240 68 
Quebec......... eee eeeeeeees 19,302 6,690 57,426 18,154 
MAKEMO soGeo soonoocoodds: 45 26 132 : 
Beauharnois.......---  Aeete t 149 36 253 143 
Buckingham........-.+...se- 86 36 187 105 
GAUSPSCAL eee dete ise se nislele 18 8 1,491 13 
Girard lereeymeeiea: hesice crereley: 101 4§ 2,904 52 
Chicoutimi 255 86 751 273 
Dol beatisancreie sears iene oi 10 S| actee ee 530 11 
Drummondville........ Savi 139 34 539 137 
Warnhanteee ets. crcictteterris ole: cere 80 49 164 54 
Granby see ces es ae oe eisie'eiee: 194 41 514 261 
ibe, Seseestist cheatin woracocere.c: 561 155 1,328 479 
TalieutOucn seme sterer- stele etcisletetrs 105 82 732 145 
Jona Wiere esearch earays =r 109 36 508 91 
IDGYolahhaey | eo ado DOeOMaAOUODoD 130 30 228 123 
TDG) MEMORIES, osooaeganamooodas 22 oun 16 
ibGh WRN Eco onbonooadanonae 519 134 686 240 
WENA cscs aN TROBE ORO Ue UOC 178 69 1,052 183 
Whe nesagrocace nado n bono CGa. 98 56 1, 229 64 
IGEN IOA5-cadacobcodoouuanc 80 21 338 58 
Wromteleauricrecerr tela: ristet oler 20 9 271 21 
IMOnbMASTIY sete eslelelee'=!eeieel<t 318 1 1,094 267 
IMontreala set a cteistee se -cictcers ole 10,141 3,888 19, 264 8,778 
IPOnbeAliredoer decree tes sitters 410 56 
@uebecen semen aiswle ei «sleeves 1,422 563 4,236 1,719 
PRATTROUS loale Meters aiote ctois oi siclaterel er 9 2,814 17 
PR GAlCTe NOU Perle cfercsierelelel els 38 19 3,481 23 
EVOUV I wie ceeeteiete etererelereistetie's 209 65 948 263 
SGA cathonmer meme nnc tetera 201 39 251 191 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 112 17 223 110 
Vid Moteiass(oh sanrecenancied6, ood 155 44 230 140 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 9 45 472 132 
StL yacinu hes. cuias tetas: 429 126 479 423 
SS HeDCATL ee eine las ic aicteys's taleteate 235 87 564 189 
Ste Grom ometenitieteetetct 255 64 601 223 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 15 3 615 19 
Shawinigan Falls............ 280 45 lp 515 
Shyerbrook@lesds csc eee « 859 195 1,680 865 
OLEL tesa ele a(sis-efelepinleretere 89 30 357 118 
Thetford Mines.............. 183 73 573 209 
TATeA TLV CLSti tess ats \e's aceereios 410 116 1,236 653 
Vile Ole, Bante doenebeoln cece 107 45 518 78 
Wallevtleldn. sre cieclsein oes 372 84 | 657 353 
WAC HOLIAVill LO cetsatae e ereteietalsiatelere 401 148 | 364 319 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 























Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- | 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced |Unplaced 
during end of during to —_____—___———_| end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period June 1 

Ontariod see ee ee os ss ee 45, 662 21,982 54,567 40,623 23,009 4,773 | 84,951 58,643 
NTN DEIOL went vciomicteus eateeiris/s. 135 13 56 liga 124 {! 188 82 
SATII OM ae iter tes wee Ao toig sels. r3. 65 623 ile 456 601 429 Bh. || 307 216 
ellewalll Gree. ecursct tan oroetecerese 350 116 461 420 172 65 | 957 806 
IBTACeC DELO Gem areas rier es ce. 137 18 239 169 113 4 | 581 207 
STATIS DOTIC oterets’ sie cater verteans ce ste 147 70 164 141 93 a 199 110 
Brantiordanseeeccst raat eons 697 Ley 1,018 654 416 Til | 1,328 1,060 
PS TOCLVNLLG api vctrete te etehe oroelee 153 1 224 163 139 11 199 135 
(Warleton Elaces- ss. ease ces 39 4 219 46 SUA ere eer eee | 435 286 
Cathars ates fe eres he «ae 461 80 731 470 306 so | 801 434 
CObOUTE Sas ce detem 0 setae © 267 25 301 301 195 52 | 406 242 
Gollinowoodrae- enero 179 2 185 183 ASO es tet. ore 502 240 
(orn wallaecece ion cet a tis os 455 36 639 470 Sit 25" || 1, 7&7 1,052 
Bre Wario fees ne ake 188 35 117 208 137 1221 995 90 
Hontehrances secre tass cee ec 96 61 194 68 43 4 | 390 151 
Morgan bie asa poocapaboe 250 5 999 248 167 36} 72, 628 1, 280 
Maul hte ates ele tate atecate: siisvateiera cs. 287 97 605 219 132 29 | 741 561 
(CananoGuomn = ieee 47 3 76 47 24 a1 176 91 
Gioderichitiae, cite se cei aries 152 73 71 108 84 Sa 174 129 
GuelpDeseraersite acre vora nie es 391 202 513 367 137 the 848 578 
iB ip reulhdaye). neduods aoWon wood 2.946 936 4,765 8, 147 1,386 GoSF le 6.019 OVOld 
Hawkesbury vic sispeuases ses: 110 34 198 100 (is Ne ae arse Sy] 298 
nie ersolles-petse cites cite cect tus 217 79 382 183 134 10 | 268 167 
KA DUG KASING  a.ecsree nets esis = 295 11 360 327 SPAR WS eee ath 323 113 
ACCNOTE Le toca mniotners nets oats 49 96 288 47 (> 4 ake Bee oe 453 266 
aM ee tONap ere eres ch Ceterstae eves 750 119 1,189 788 547 46 | 17201 1,086 
Korklandwiba cess. cece ect 182 50 570 234 81 43 | 998 662 
Kitchener Waterloo.......... 889 238 738 931 550 140 | 803 616 
Leamington, i sages ce 234 28 418 270 124 61 | 516 255 
AM Say seri toe.o esue axe ie ale oie's 95 32 165 158 75 10 } 437 261 
isto welvensn tesa ed: oclseet.« 94 85 85 58 rT | be ene ee | 265 176 
On donee ice crete hereye wi ose ss 2,395 1,356 He sash) 2,395 He Wee: 280 | 1,470 T157 
DM IGIGING heen 3 aise ie eimee vin 356 169 350 255 1} 672 408 
IN DANE C serra oa erararere: siokensts) oneret 75 1p 82 79 59 li 248 95 
ING OnGWuOenea telstra sel 810 298 760 596 44] 1) 913 683 
INTE OIE oo Soscsoocnas 210 29 552 182 119 46 | 1,256 747 
IN/GTH oe, SERIA ahpemneoogomoanae 419 ay 588 398 146 45 | 834 415 
Omilliae- cae ee eee e's! 319 40 276 331 249 52.51 747 432 
OSITa Wale terre oue aatherecnete t evsare 936 270 1,349 1,182 634 They j) ~ Glnetle 1,389 
ORtAWS eee as hele pacers clonic el 2,284 876 Pails!) 2,044 964 423 4,248 3,269 
Oven SOUL Cm ee nerehe cleric 259 49 441 338 166 38 | 1,010 546 
jPrpacty SeieClennctinod aaoinaeaoc 78 5 83 92 66 2 | 178 101 
IREIUDLO KO wee asticis cocniae acts) 444 181 563 355 234 14 | 897 515 
169 Se 27 162 159 118 30 | 283 167 
576 153 765 589 394 5 1,462 953 
itr 76 Ue 41 15 | 180 99 
1,954 1,550 1,160 472 421 4 3,343 1,863 
1 232 45 28 SU 649 04 
Lott ne ee ee ee ee 145 30 100 156 12335), caesar | 276 158 
RGniReWeenraescieectis oaiae see 177 26 226 186 147 7 369 300 
Sto Oalarineseers cts sas sire 768 146 1,142 734 497 97 | 2,050 1, 673 
Siw bnOmass seen sce ceecoes 282 126 393 330 130 P| 459 344 
SATTIG cet te teeacee ee cen: 429 132 409 452 260 20 681 301 
Sault Stes Maricna.c nite - 405 167 606 334 234 12 865 510 
SUMMCOC LE at tiisiecire nineties 203 95 569 182 84 gl | 651 384 
DOUIxWOOKOUbe: sess <<.cleeeie es 105 100 99 38 27 ya) 4 140 119 
Sas eal seer resis cies 86 21 184 83 38 29 395 193 
SLrabiOldee wee ee ee racer c 267 81 288 246 128 32 496 290 
StureconeHallssesce nth eraees- 129 8 323 137 98 20 ig Wa 869 
Bud Durveeenee erce idee cmt. 1,298 692 1,280 738 428 128 1,997 1,035 
BRUIMNINIINGS Soret oe cee cceele ores 50 99 1,005 652 341 9 1,598 1,054 
AROLONtO Wee cheaters slice he 15,926 11,490 14,351 12,431 6, 805 1,424 16,522 14, 814 
PEPONuONE mM ecane wots eee eesti 62 45 330 213 112 541 oe 
Willer vOnmmement te stetiaaer at 69 59 113 76 pe a ep ere A tl | 428 233 
Wallaceburg. acee. +s ice a 166 1 252 174 156 9 380 204 
Wrellandl.h eynn cm siciwsiste tees 280 58 539 289 148 48 1,458 843 
WWeStOM eerste tenis eerstoitletsccrevere 395 165 432 376 207 3 447 326 
\WaTIYS {eho as dovsatomooncgnnoos. 1,260 199 3,540 1,577 721 240 8,534 4,077 
WiOooclstoclowns seems ecieaierne er. 284 156 211 38 128 27 | 309 197 
SIM ATIIGOD AL. cect ete co iste serene a §,718 2,493 11,857 6,888 2,808 1,617 19,461 22,342 
Brand ON erect cies tlseitersese 774 457 869 617 382 15 1,240 793 
Wanphinececas cece oes ce cee os 158 71 291 184 57 g 623 440 
ilianty Bil oTeaenr tite ac eters ars 136 56 233 171 87 18 | 145 148 
Portage la Prairie...........-. 220 89 284 176 121 3 690 486 
POU PASH Meenas: cress silesis ot 114 55 | 53 Shi 7h fal leer cies 95 93 
WEnnipetincicersserere vows oe" 5,309 1,765 10,127 5, 703 2,134 1,572 | 16,608 20,382 
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YABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1959: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 


DN EE aT STE 





Vacancies Applicants 
og ea So a a Si oa eg a se 2 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | Unplaced 
during end of during to SS end) of as at 


period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period June 1 





























Saskatchewan................ 5,348 1,949 6,542 5,445 2,907 693 $,748 5,316 
ISTO VAT Se pee cans. oe ieee rare 131 81 131 89 UD Dee see 266 111 
IT OOSC Mla Wark wile chs ortae cies 444 218 654 432 247 23 ilept) 754 
INGEEMM atu erOrcinmeeer el: cre 194 89 202 GGL 119 3 687 327 
PrmeecN lone seeker aie 387 163 584 453 198 9 1,406 731 
IBiey suite aietens mb bic pimoa n doce sc APN 531 2,491 2,468 iL els 351 1,938 1,028 
RoekatOOneeae oeaeaeebe ce cee 1,501 566 1,807 1,437 679 256 2,270 1,359 
Shrine (Obert ONteay ppendecca oo6 ci 148 81 174 127 54 23 OSG 267 
\WEpdonidels |. Gagenease conoebe + 164 61 133 102 81 4 200 112 
BVO IEHOM" che trerecike crete ares! aes 258 159 366 186 119 24 1,059 621 

ALD ertan de aa tenk oe ates. ee 9,822 2,807 11,486 9,172 5,657 1,188 12,149 7,786 
Blairmoreaa eos cetmienecre 139 34 163 114 a Co hea 1 eae os 204 142 
Calvary cca. cciehis ne swiss 8, 859 962 4,448 3,768 2,239 434 4,088 2,675 
Mrumiellerseee eee e eater 148 29 171 119 LAG Ae ce 326 325 
I Dye lraavovalonie, Sea nom.d acamee C Sy The enliGz 5,110 3,646 1,878 676 5,631 3,589 
RA GOniteeee pete, os Reade ete ae 146 33 108 86 i Meee ce 137 
Wetkhibrid e124 aaee ome eee ae ileal 415 1,015 1,177 983 67 890 506 
INie@icineuttaus] seine <1) erie 124 76 229 125 L1O a eee ences 512 232 
Ried! IDcerkartent amine tt 180 96 232 137 90 11 361 176 

British Columbia............. 10,523 2,840 20,804 11,417 5,930 1,526 39,002 28,400 
Gl aUlig evel eR 4 heen AOC eas 470 73 470 552 384 30 1,051 563 
@olinbenaviee is dee oe kere 163 18 110 70 176 3 402 215 
(Granbrvoe Keen ese ee ree eee 22 il 148 28 Sete een 946 708 
Dawson OLeckweteeepn a sete 118 20 154 103 99 1 211 134 
DUNnCAnee see ke ode eee eke 304 56 282 263 221 3 374 301 
iKmMlOOpSeee mee wel cer = = ese 213 54 431 162 127 walle rome ois 447 298 
MeL G Wille oie ee ae ole ieee bes 81 8 ali! 89 40 25 1,288 475 
INAMATINO Seerties Nave «cies wie alk 246 18 432 300 174 32 688 531 
ING Son Saat ese lire iene 164 38 201 167 a GIL eee 814 354 
New Westminster............ 980 316 2,020 926 608 156 4,793 3, 787 
Penhicton eis ose esse eee te 1 pares Sees 213 174 141 1 815 490 
Portialbeunieys ak: seek eo ee 273 68 276 288 160 19 282 230 
IP TAM COM CREOLEE yas nie ciaiele sisueroes 382 85 1,089 439 225 69 1,133 731 
IPTINGOsRUpPeLbeels sec) eee 476 209 285 260 235 2 343 174 
IPTINGEbONM ae oes be set 69 . 8 140 82 60 5 158 106 
PRD cht oe epee atk er eaten kee ees DpH 33 307 Sie 156 21 614 419 
WancOuVelyaecascate teeter 4,996 137 10, 791 5, 887 2,147 761 20,710 15,972 
VET OMe ertayy cues eictoe crests 95 13 208 124 76 13 1,060 397 
IVA GROLIER tate phe arise es 1,006 368 Aah bff 1,098 544 182 S20 2,339 
Wihitethorseseccs)n)-lmieeee oe 91 132 169 93 230 5 168 176 

Canadas Prcec. neewaeens nee 103,840 49,892 186,054 98,297 55,204 14,962 387,851 254,399 
VEL OGa A A atte. aio mseme nee Nate 68, 437 22, 834 136, 261 64,329 40,312 6,313 310, 046 184,328 
icinav (a Sy e Vaees AEs ey cle 35, 403 18,058 49,793 33,968 14, 892 5,649 77, 805 70, 062 





Re 


TABLE D-$.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 











1940—1950 
ee —e—eeeeeeeeDe—eOweha—ODwaeso0oeaa—w—>oaqowowom=m™=—” 
APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS 
Year — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
GA Oe eek eee reer eae Si eyiycinines sia omtine stetetone 653, 455 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
AL Aen ee Me eecct Pa. chegsicrstst recat ebaielearemuseets ¢ 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
GA Dan ie ce Me Peete os grates er egeraneranele 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
HT QAS ER Be pot etc cba miata ates aroun sealorsuretear es 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1, 944,026 
OLA i ce etek. bon eMC ic eiai teen rakes 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OA See Sy Sr teicibbcib hc tencte el Shere act secon emer, 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
LOA Geet race ee erate tcieretetaveraua Sreliayare erste 1, 464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
Od Meee MERE fs. tacccias taco sigan 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
TL eee eh OREN Wee! fay tot aoe ar avavc os Slaree Susconeretes 1,197, 295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
OA OE ip. Sie eee carck vats eniTaderotere lace neers Searels 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
OOM CUS HES! Sic doo o oheb Ape ogedon whb0one 581, 408 193, 454 774, 862 120, 915 66, 426 187,341 


ee ee ee ee — 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO APRIL 30, 1949 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO APRIL 29, 1950 














1949 1950 

; Insured Insured 

Region ee Persons Fae ae Persons 
Bites Registered gisterec’ | Registered 
Maritim cst aeeeeets Met i ke ee ord oC Ne we 17,034 212, 490 19, 634 186, 008 
Seek t mUE Me ed. aie. Oi 16 PRO ie «ci See aiek = 55, 626 756, 425 58, 681 515, 020 
SOLE ee Pets 14 bala sb eGp. + toe ee ie «eds v8 a Ss 76,944 | 1,117,465 81, 567 810, 370 
oe la CRS) ROR Te SY ee ta ae et ae 6 Oe ee 40, 130 398, 647 43,044 314, 155 
PacifiCare ere hy 4 Aree SRB St OE Oe os. stata va 24, 467 275, 167 25, 443 193, 840 
ota lore GanaGay. steer cree cb ee eee: cid etn s cc 214,201 | 2,760,194 228,369 | 2,019,393” 





*The tabular information has been subjected to an annual adjustment made necessary by the renewal of insurance 
books at the close of the 1949-50 fiscal year. 


TABLE E-2.—_PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON ego hates SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
IL 29, 1959 



































6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Torau and bee ie Fee le asd 
under Eve aye ANS aye over 

INewioundlandSeere ate oki ae , 582 120 38 100 158 57 109 
Male waa. | ecrs a a 573 119 30 99 157 57 106 
Pemalenvess. rs eae PEER 8. 9 1 3 1 LR Ree paver 3 
(Male) Saeki 1b LE Bes (14, 162) (2,330) (138) (541) (2, 747) (25741) (5, 662) 
Gem alle) ares eeteec. SAG Rite (247) (30) (7) (13) (37) (43) (117) 
Prince lencl wan c els atc ames one seeieer a 1,314 104 59 143 248 234 526 
Males Weer his oan) met tee een) es : 1,051 79 50 119 182 194 427 
UR eiaabsiU-y, 225 ne Oe ee lathe 263 25 9 24 66 40 99 
INGA COULAM Race Aen oe: i, 14, 282 2, 203 888 igo 2,698 2,263 4,497 
Mal @ deere 24 ic he at of 12,473 1,955 775 1,522 2,360 1,995 3, 866 
Hemaleanwe. re sn. te a ash os Be 1,809 248 113 211 338 268 631 
INGwabrunswicken ss jshewt ir eho 4 JP 12,718 avait 799 1,435 2,428 1, 682 4,097 
Mig Gi eeyeemet hers crite a nciecs hae ee : 10, 937 2,026 alt 1, 205 2,052 1,444 3,493 
Memaloseene se. ee. a 1,781 251 82 230 376 238 604 
Quebecw wave ive. oon: 5 REAR GUN SOME 81,543 12,594 6, 725 10, 235 15, 540 11,778 24, 671 
Malent CP oe fiat fenestra. - 62, 754 9,122 4,983 7,819 12,275 9,318 19, 237 
HMemalewincw... <: eee 18, 789 3,472 1, 742 2,416 3, 265 2,460 5, 434 
Ontanions.2 Ase caios eh: a er: 63, 364 NVA E 4, 667 6,928 13, 024 8,421 18, 453 
Mia CM Piatti rohan Meo es Varta ot cad 46, 671 8, 635 3, 254 4,875 10,170 6, 202 13, 535 
Mem ale were ave Grok Ree ats ty oe 16, 693 3, 236 1,413 2,053 2, 854 2,219 4,918 
NISnibOD ana Ras Serneias moe) a G 13,991 2,223 918 1,425 2,215 2,175 4,975 
Mia lem erate Reiter eat oe srt 9, 853 1,332 609 1,023 1,613 1, 588 3, 688 
Pemalevy eters. . oar 4,138 891 309 402 662 587 1, 287 
Saskatchewan..............-. scbetis 6,055 527 236 534 997 1,007 2,754 
CCHS AE A Re Se aeene eh eee oe 4, 680 360 186 411 730 780 2,213 
LEGION oo ue asadeacct a one 167 50 123 267 Tl 541 
A ber tamer titres tare a ie 9,998 2,749 600 1,368 1, 747 1,197 2,330 
Ma Gwe eernion nde 8, 227 2,500 485 1, 169 1,387 875 1,811 
Poemalety. cure e Meera SA: Taal 249 115 199 360 322 526 
-BritishiGolumbiaeee-ae-— o- ieee aoe 25,938 3,631 2,119 3, 167 5, 205 3,914 7,902 
(Mia eae erent estes etree rat 19, 037 2,616 1, 722 rane 3, 885 2,761 5, 680 
NEWen eV N (GU Waele As ee ROO Ai oe Beak ies BE f 6,901 1,015 397 794 1,320 1,153 2, 222 
ELOTAL Ay ch APR ee cee ta ee een saves 229,785 38, 299 17,049 27,068 44,320 32, 728 70,321 
1 eA ee, Oe a ee Be 176, 256 28,744 12,816 20,615 34, 811 25, 214 54, 056 
CMA LEISURE A a, hastens ce aie 53,529 9,555 4, 233 6, 453 9,509 7,514 16, 265 
os ha ees oe i Te ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1912 TO APRIL, 1950 














——= 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(2) | 1949(1) 1950(1) 

JEM Uae Ge occa ase adllocosddgnar 4, 637 11,751 20, 412 71, 932 63, 681 109, 811 140,305 196, 624 
Hebruary esc -ee eo 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108, 759 125, 511 
Marchiwsty< eeu enior. 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 76,248 | 103,402 133, 404 
ATL Re sie! 5 oye bees 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 68, 979 90, 123 
Mayicsteebectiy. sas - 2, 799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 O37 0025 cea anenenen te 
JUNE. seen es teas 4, 629 1,02 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,.365 39, 644 Od Lae ace aie 
ERAS cache: Gl mien are 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 40 5S ON ee ee eae 
ANIGUSE fo¢cb cok ee ee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 57, 750 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3, 715 40, 473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 59, 080 
October-ts. och: 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34, 891 34, 743 43, 620 EOE Whos oe 
November.......... 1,748 2, 896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 Corel OR SEI 24 5359 ol eee 
December. \qsee= i 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79, 849 LTA OUC A me loOk4 S05 teen 

shotalen.me 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057, 127 545, 662 





1Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1950 





























; Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province : Not 
Entitled . Referred 
Total | Initial | Renewal | Revised Entitled /“""to | Pending 
Benefit Bonekt Appeal 

INewioundlandeasec sem sonnei 788 746 8 34 164 SOS | are eee 231 
( 4, 060) (3, 164) (201) (695) (2, 553) (835) (35) (5, 615). 
Prine. Edward Island......... 362 243 91 28 320 103 3 63 
INOVA SCOLLAen- ea bee dee 4, 863 2,961 1,488 414 3,826 1, 290 40 1,139 
New Brunswick...... Bnei eee 5,399 3,523 1, 609 267 3,477 1, 450 16 2,059 
Quebechnod wee ee ec dace Bisel 30, 656 18,081 9,413 3, 162 24, 802 1,022 222 7,587 
Ontarnig > eee ee eee 27,186 14, 947 8, 543 3, 696 12,997 6,751 360 6,437 
MVEam ito D8 ste ark feat ah BIE Seo exce cs 5,136 2,781 1,564 791 4,037 1,348 97 1,274 
Saskatchewan in 4- as oe 1,716 980 481 255 1,391 542 24 326 
VAT DOEDA Spt eterna a oe 3, 834 2,513 822 499 3,942 903 39 1, 087 
British Columbia... eee 4-2 10, 183 5,338 8, 8956 949 8, 225 2,476 112 2,846 
Total Canada, April, 1950...... 90, 123 52, 1138 Zl Lb 10,095 72,181 | 23, 275(2) 913 23, 049 
Total Canada, March, 1950.....| 133,404 86, 404 33, 129 13, 871 100,089 | 31,315() 1, 204 30,114 
Total Canada, April, 1949...... 68,979 42,442 15, 699 10, 838 56,222 | 17, 159(8) 1,001 17, 800 





(1) In addition, there were 787 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 1,316 special requests not granted. 

(8) In addition, there were 755 special requests not granted. 

N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals . 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
eee 


Month of | Month of Pere 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April April C aaa 
wy ey Fiscal Year 


NN 


Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...................-.+5 8, 843 12,922 12,922 
Not unemployed........... RSPR Coes aio tee oR oe Me Se cho 486 2,299 2,299 
Not capable of and not available for work..........-....--05:-s sees sees eee e ees 748 1,023 1, 023 
Paseo work due toa labour dispute... 0.52... se.nt > Gay -wee Ree: Ana ieee 124 575 575 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,444 1,011 1,011 
Discharged for Misconduct... ess «eee aepe nee eee ee oe nee 814 818 818 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...... iss STE pide Faigns oe 3,431 3,792 3,792 
Ce RerTeASONS EE) cn bie caer oe ada sale os aE ee ete se ae des oe ee 1, 269 835 835 

otal eet eae ee a ee ER ete coe nt eae nr nee mers 17, 159 23, 275 2a y2tD 


1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ““O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 
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TABLETE-6.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK APRIL 
29 TO MAY 5 INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 

















1950 
Number 
Receiving paeee 
Benes a acne ee ota Hg 
2 uring o ays | of Benefit 
Province Wee enon Benefit Paid 
April 29 to Ie Paid in Dollars 
Month of 
May 5 |! April, 1950 
inclusive we 
ING WOUNGLATIC He eect ree Ae ES Oe ce ee ees Ct es 404 104 e292) 19, 595 
(21, 054) (2, 884) (266, 852) (634, 651) 
erincetawardelslancagen d+ tee Aerie. ea. aie ee. cin ces eae 1, 289 323 34, 240 76, 734 
IN OVS CO G1 ee ee ie ee ee chs MEL ee eee eee. oc ee eee PRB 3,310 278,324 681, 523 
ING WAST S WiC kes. meter ce ch ace 5 Sh mk et at Sos > he ee he 9,337 2,678 213, 733 515, 669 
(QUE Ne Teh aeve oh tart oud pratt oan Bk proteus Gicteaeraeaaicny csi Site Ciena ee eee 64, 538 19, 272 1,616, 762 3, 891,324 
OCA O eR Oe ate et Mics fi cas A gi Sarat a cnc ac Wout fence 49,924 17, 768 1,322, 266 3, 249, 024 
IVP ATIICO Dataerate ae cies tee toed eRe Poy cyl ae Aone eats tr eae Avera at A 11,021 3,565 276,307 652, 676 
GasikaSChe Walle me. ee had te enhanc a et a incued cists nt 6, 502 1,532 165, 487 401, 230 
JUNG STR Rg 2 8 oe ae day Se eee as A a ee eae ee ae, ee 8, 157 3, 154 191, 872 477,719 
iDritishe Colum Dida: eehe ou ashie eas oS ee es ee. aoe 22, 604 8, 259 564, 448 1, 387, 694 
Motels Gannda WA Priel OOO Merete. cnc ae ean oe otis APY enter edercte 186, 093 59,965 | 4,670,731 11,353, 188 
Motaly@anadae MarchielOoOheen. nc vein te Aree Wisteria areal evar oiche tens 91,646 | 6,466,268 | 15,747,725 
otal m@anacen Apri lel O40 ge eee wneos © septate. ccs « eee trees cicen oar tate toposes one miceye 48,330 | 3,400, 443 7, 605, 824 





TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT APRIL 1 TO 15, 1950 


ed 





Persons Number 


: Not Amount of 

: filed at Entitled : Com- of days F 
Province local to Benefit Re isner mencing Benefit pele ace 

offices oer Benefit Paid eM 
Newfoundland.. 0 ee 935 1,023 7 392 7,208 12, 793 
Prince Edward Tsland.. wh eee 223 248 13 474 14,199 24, 400 
Nova Scotia.. ert yt ee 1, 767 2,402 156 3,116 90, 500 169, 069 
New Brunswick... 5, 990 5, 706 1, 409 5,379 136, 053 256, 364 
Qucbecstey ot ee a ante eae 21, 700 23, 645 3, (8 13,527 591, 166 1, 122, 090 
Ontario. a ae eee 2,965 4,628 377 6, 892 213,510 404,014 
Manito Dasteeinn aiaortamonae ss 950 1,118 202 1, 685 48, 824 89, 738 
Saskatchewaneisesae een cc clack 517 653 53 1, 226 38, 594 73, 029 
PA Derteia ncn ace ae oe cere 590 702 27 969 28, 196 54, 937 
itis olum Dian cece ae ee 1,009 1, 464 95 2,665 104, 665 204, 027 
otattor @anadasn eee 36, 646 41, 652 6, 052 36,275 1,272,915 2,410, 461 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
— since 
Augustl, 
1939 
NOMA Ae «da BeBe. tees 
1 Eee cena AC en ee ee ee 
TIONG, So co han Oe aoe eee eee 
OY GRR Se eho ae oi Meee ae 
TOUS eda pada M att aan pose 
TNS) s ees aro. cibie Re a es eae ee ie 
IOI ee Cae ect ee ee, eee 
il Aik; See Se Cee ee ile | See 
OD ORIN, SR Sa he Ma ce 
AR ee es Ae | eee 
TE hs Acta taetch ky ere eee 
IIe yAas ae. Se |e Pea 
UI 9}27 0) ae a, Ee ee iene | ee a, es 
TOBA Ss Jers 00 eee eae aur 
ODS Wo Pe Al OB 
1G DO te eer ezine eee Be onic, 
198 ORs Re dgi ced. Sore ko atte: 
UO Sap MeR A scens diavesarsllle ists a. cb crave 
IO es Sour eon bo ael ee eee 
TOS Bed Se ts ate ie s| ee See 
103 4 eee ts Boczp tail e e che. oct te 
LOS Se Pe oe eoAIN de ae, 
WEG Cake eon 5 8 et ee eee 
EY le Seetrlin. a steer iee ee | eae eee 
G3 Bey een SOiity. re accolles Boas sess vies 
103 OBR trae ee ccs AE este; 
QAR dey eet, 4-8 
194 Heer e ee a 10-8 
1942 ee eR ho cutis 2.5 16-1 
1 ey a Sis Oe Age ee ote 17-5 
NOAA Re eta ora my case: 18-0 
OUD Rin 2 Ae we 18-6 
IYER. ae opekran Gee 22-6 
OTA Sh vee oc. ato.s B44 
OAS Weave tit wneuter. ne 53-8 
POA GEE ot hate ated 59-6 
1946 
Afennrieheie...go0ecadhaae 18:9 
PAP etnies eee 19-8 
fk ee eee Qhe1 
October..... 25-8 
1947 
Veamar vis aera 1: o- 2h 26-0 
HG ovell ees arses Meo cee 29-6 
Jitilifa Ge 655.0 od abe 84:8 
Octopery cual. 3: 41-1 
1948 
Tana eeee a oe 47-1 
PATE leah ee ene Mesa 50+4 
INTIS A SeeR a Pee Sane Ose 65-7 
October ene east. 68°3 
1949 
JAMUEISY: sae © ate ke 58-3 
He Oruaily, ae oe 58-2 
Mane hine se gestae 67-9 
J ova ee ee re. 5 ene 58-0 
MEER oo) rt a. as: 58-2 
TUNER ce Pewee 69-2 
JUlyAS oe ee dn 60-8 
INVA Ge ceo pecan ate 61-5 
September.......... 61-0 
@ctober! daa, ane. 60-9 
November.......... 60-4 
December.......... 60-2 
1950 
VanUsEyeRe eee. nok 59-7 
HSI TUAW ian eo oe « 60°3 
Mier charges Witt 0s, 62-4 
JANA vk eee a epee 62-7 
INTE eer tear ckc tiene 62-7 
Aivbneay op ae a ee eae G41 








Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


















































Retail 
Fuel Ween lemiseds nace 
. ; ‘urnish- iscel- ndex 
Total Food Rent Ee Clothing igs adil lancens Gea 
8 Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75:1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164:8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 12353 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 Py 40H 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 7-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 7-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103 -2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
117-0 127-2 ies 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
119-9 132-8 112°3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
125-1 144-2 112°6 107-2 126-4 125-1 ilnleycuge 134-4 
126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116°3 142-3 
135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
159-5 200-4 PAY 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
162-8 209 -2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
: 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
: 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
. 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
}Qs 164-0 204-6 UBDAB tf 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
GAs 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



































n 
¥Ganned a 
getabl - 
pieitorerien lel (0) a0 a2 Qry 
=| a aS 2 A ote eo 
Locality oe 2 a) $ e qo | 3 _S 
ge dee eee) cecelh uuhe ote alte cb ee a 
coaylf oe UifCze a) ce Me IS Sita ice ee Seo 
Beat re Ee cepa, SPL CeO PGE | 
SETUP Ee ORES ICI AIP Sage dlr peta ices iss ll BS eae ge 
eV => oe oO =| on ae Bo oud Gries ae 
ae | o¢ | fe | $2] 88] 88] 38 | BS | ge | ge | gs 
“N S:5 5a 5 el fe ie fey | Sie S 9, 2, Q, 
= eal eis 5 5 cS a fs | S| is 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............ 20-9 15-7 | 15-6] 11-4 9-7} 22-1) 22-3 | 20-0] 48-6 | 33-7] 49-3 
Nova Scotia— 
Oe Halitaxan. a2, rome ee ieee 21:6 | 17-7 | 16-4] 11-5 8- 26:0 | 24-3 18-0 | 45-0 | 25-6 | 49-0 
3—New Glasgow............ 2225 14-5 16-1 10-7 9-1 27-5 | 26-0 | 23-7] 49-8} 26-6 | 48-6 
p 
4S VME Vs cn ecs sat oreo 20-4 | 16-5] 16-7} 10-4 8-6 | 28-4] 27-2 | 19-0 | 47-7 | 29-2 47-7 
j=. Parone ae Oe aoe 18-6 | 16-7 | 15-4] 10-6 8-6 | 24-1] 25-9} 18-3 | 46-8 | 27-6 | 49-6 
New Brunswick— 
6—Hrederictons..snesee dies oe 19-1 17-6 | 18:3 11-4 9-2 | 24-4) 23-2] 19-5 | 46-2 | 26-0 | 47-6 
(= VIONGLON eaccoe Seeder 18-6 | 17-5] 15-0} 10-6 ih |) ets |) HBs(0) o.6555- 49-2 | 28-4] 49-8 
Se Swia Olt. guaoononacdesoe 17-8 16-1 15-0 | 11-1 8-7 | 21-7 | 28-9 | 19-3] 47-4] 24-8 | 48-5 
Quebec— g 
O— Chicoutimi s-eneriosics ses 16-3 Maj Talo} |f akik'7é |) ike)o(6) || Bilas} Wats | Pot ie iasoay I PHYO) Nn ss oc 
OS EL RR ii Sick Boe ete IRC) |) Boul Nowe oae 10-2 9-0 | 28-8] 24-3 USsSele Ade 214A 7D 
zg {se 
1i==\Montrealseeeaececeneeeee 14-4 12-5 | 13-4 11:3 Sse 2648 | 22-5) 1S Aled 21-6 I 47-6 
AD=Quebecsescee< so. 0m eclenee 14-8 | 16-5 | 14-9 10-7 8-2 | 23-5 | 22-0) 19-3 | 45-9 | 22-2 | 49-1 
13—St. Hiyacinthe.. 2.5. sec: 14-3 17-2 15-7 10:0 8:5 26-5 23-6 18-7 42-3 24-1 48-2 
14==Sts Jobs syecccs ace eens 1:24 eal ok hae a 10-6 Gish} | eisoih | 2Bsoil 19-3 | 45-6 | 22-6] 45-8 
15—Sherbproolken eae seen enee 14-6 14-5 16-0 10-1 8-7 26-9 25°8 18-9 44.7 23:0 | 49-1 
{'6-—Sorel Weta sacs a eee 14 ON| ss. See elle eee 10-9 9-4 29-0 20:5 17-7 43-2 Dayal) 44.3 
17—Thetford Mines........... LD (al aan see calli te eee 10-8 8-9 | 26-3 | 23-7 | 19-2 | 44-1] 25-0] 48-0 
18=—Three Riversys.neeceeteee LDe2 i Ne, meuralleseeee 10-2 8-6 26-8 21-6 19-5 42-3 22-5 47-0 
Ontario— 
19=Bellevuillewees aceon c cee aalide Oni deem eee 12-8 olay WN BOSY lon snack 19-5 | 41-7] 22-6 | 46-8 
20-——Branthoreeern nase cee 18-4 16-2 14-8 10-9 7-2 29-6 23-4 18-2 48-0 21-1 46-2 
N= Bye Oagulle sscsnocucccsdna 17-0 | 17-4] 14-9 12-0 9-6 | 80-9 | 25:0] 19-0} 45-6] 25-1} 46-9 
IP Olney dishets .oaqoqueocdkocar 18-4 | 15-6] 13-9 10-6 1201 2972 1 23-04) 19-6.) Adel | 2297.) 4725 
J 
23—(G Onn Wallen nee cen 17-4 LGSOM Seen 11-4 8-4 30-1 24-0 22-3 42-9 22-3 46-6 
s J 
24—-Fort William............. 17-0 17-6 15-2 11-6 7-9 38-9 22-3 23-3 42-3 27-0 48-4 
i CPMitgsguadéovageeaucdoooasl: ello) |) abseh || aioe: 10-7 8-5 | 30-0 | 24-0} 18-9 | 48-5 | 23-2] 45-4 
26-—Guelplt ise cee acniemenk 4 16-7 | 16-1 14-1 11-4 7-8 | 31-7 | 22-9} 18-1 | 44-1] 28-5 | 44-7 
s n 
27—Hamilton........ ae et ee 17-4 18-ON 14.70 |) 1287 8-2 | 80-3 | 24-9] 18-7 | 44-4] 23-3 | 45-2 
28 — Ing SUOn eee ee eee eee 15-9 14-9 14-9 12:3 8-2 28-9 23-3 18-2 43-2 21-5 47-4 
29—Kitchener................ 17-3 16-9 14-5 | 11-1 8-0 | 380-7] 24-1 18-8 | 43-8 | 25-6 | 44-7 
n 
AO beeen, = scoagusvaceanuce 17-6 | 17-0] 15:3 11-0 8-1} 30-9 | 28-4) 17-7 | 42-9 | 25-2 | 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls............. 16-5 16-7 15-0 11-8 Hows 31-4 23-0 19-2 45-9 24-0 48-1 
SPIN oiailoy, JBL onnd ane boone LSA nee 16:3 11-2 84 Gl S50) ae eveeenevel |e tren ere 42-3 | 24-51] 48-0 
Boe OSHAWA naciicjeeiecieincncteee 16-0 | 16:4] 14-4] 11-3 Hah PISER ONE s asoae 18-4 | 45-3 | 21-7 | 46-7 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1950 











8 
or 
e a N 
Locality Saar 
oR 
rl ty 
3 oO 
oO Ry 
Ay 
cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown:.....-..< 28-8 
Nova Scotia— 
eT ITAK Ve aie creleee este cisterets 28-8 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-0 
A= SANG seene aietsls\orateleversie ots 28-8 
Fe DrUuro ners sere ct tet tall ole 29-4 
New Brunswick— 
GP rederietOme sc es ae rae csaile cee. 
(= MOMGUOME ae tie ieistoiersiecu 28-3 
CLS PiriitndOelilean cooceeenn se 27°7 
Quebec— ig 
(4 Olen ycownbaMe negoboanoob oe 31:8 
(N= 8 (Nh ASap ens AO SRO e 25-9 
d1—Miontreal oats octets eles 27-3 
12=——OUCDEC Hasan eevee aaa. 27°4 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-5 
ifs. UCM RR as ses ososenoh ae 28-4 
15—Sherbrooke............. 28-1 
NG SSO akos hoc bead EAS ORE 26-5 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 27-2 
18—Three Rivers............ 26:3 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevilleeeesecaeete a. 25°7 
DO Bran cordsceeeet. nese 26-1 
JIE Broclevill acevo teteiate -ltersiersdas 
22 Chat mannewe eercetawerctorn 26:3 
29-— COrmwailllian sserielciciete vis 26-7 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 
Di Gra liner eens co coaenes 25-6 
2G -—(GMEID Me eaten cis setsb ete ares 25-8 
Dif) Bleweoulllifevels. sa non egnacuoe 26-0 
2S — IMSS COM ee teele ceteleise 28-0 
29—Kitchener............... 25-7 
30am omnes <cse catels cicie ee 26°7 
Sl-—Niagara Walls, co dcc.ccceliccecces 
Sl INOLLOU BAY ens cottauth scat liaise e's 
Bom) SG Wem ne renstre ol eine es 27-5 


63515—103 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


eo 
- . 
SS Gy ee Sa es ea ene es ae SS 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


fo) 
rar 
SI > > Cr 


bo 
(Jo) 
bo 


Sugar 


Granulated, bulk or 
in bag, per lb. 


ie} 
o 
a 


— 
So 
—_ 


10- 





tS) tS eco | 6) 8S KO ee cS 6S 
feo yy Tlf TS EN (oor OS Be | 





_ 
So 
O_O) es 


branded 
package per lb. 


Yellow, 


Coffee, medium, in bags 


Coal 


Rent (a) 


per 4 lb. package 


Tea, black, medium, 
per ton 
Bituminous 
per ton 


Anthracite, 


A 
a 
oF 


cle. veers, 


30.50-34.50 


22..00-26.00 


coer eee] ADU |e rae ee acneesevene 


CCE CIC) 
CRU ae} 


oe ey 


ecco ee rl rer rors esr cece cee 
ee ee a Y 
eeeeceees 
Ce OI ICE] 
seer erefesesecrerereaseses 
coer roel ere ee asec eesese 
Se a ary 
ale) ee © \el,ei||\0 [9 0/46. 0:6) 6 Orel ene © 610» « 


ee errecel oer eres eee s ences 


ou 
rs 
oe eo NY Ff NII SS @& CO oO Ww 


seer mole eee reese esererenn 


seer eee 


re | 


eee eae 


seer evnefererresere eer reton 
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Pe ee i ay 


se eee ae 


re ee ee ee ry 


seer eee 


or 
bo 


se eee 
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ee ee i ery 


weer eestor never ese e ee hang 


ee ee ee ra | 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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Beef 4 Pork - 
& ESA | 
oO SS arr) 
i O>6 x 5 oa : Ss 
Locality a8 ca A “5 Se ars Sd 
ao, | 28 | “@ a s Sr cdl ecoree valle 
Se aol Bee et | 6.) By lek 4) Cet ees |e 
Se hie |e | Soule ee Pele | ce cee 
28 ih ele ae S ae Be | a |) See | ests an 
D6 a re OF eile! el 6) Se wm I ~@? 
Seon ees oe eel oe a | a8 as | gv 
= 35 | ao © Owl) a o ® RO RO 8.8 
2 eI SS 2a, 2, roy ei pa RB 
a cha eee Bi ca | S a eS ee a 
cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts 
A OLA Wii crete eo teeters, ee nies eee 82:3 | 89-8 | 79:3 | 62:8 | 55:3} 49-7] 75-0] 56-4 | 45-7 | 76-7 
c 
BO== Owens SOUNGeaP fenestrae ee 77-7 75-7 73°8 59-0 AD cA | Roedaret esi | tercvetaierie 56-3 41-8 82-4 
30-——beterboroug beeen perenne tee 79-3 | 76.9 | 74-0} 59-5} 55-9 | 54-7 | 82-0} 60-0] 40-2] 74-7 
By Moras Juan ouiideydeacgioncsenaapeb nae TEEN bio) |) 7Aoes |) EI weil. coc cullaoadose 55:6 | 44-3 | 80-4 
Boa Sus CALOArINeS ante aererr Rieter SSP AOS ecard: 4000) ae Role ie lereeretseyel |store sien AAV Wes cdace 76-2 
BO == Sts LNOMAB  pacme hei me tier TICD|  oReGy || Vestas) Sako | GBE7/ e555 cnllsacooac 60:5 | 41-4 | 77:3 
AQ Sarma nenaeticiiss Seether eee Cetoal || = GAooh |) Pe) ASA) || AEG) BOW) ton cos 58-5 | 42-3 | 79-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................- Core || Uprdets) ) CaSJOR) Giochi loosounollasassac 62-7 | 45-8 | 77-7 
AD StLablOr Gs temas a. etree osisi tea eioe UDO) | Gace) |) elo Nh ase} |) BBE So cun cllsmoaone 56-5 | 40-7 | 80-4 
ESE SIGUA nn adasnacdS Sooo nsuoOnGOd MLW 7606 (PAS OVP BBO 1) Slee 1) One We ens 57-7 | 49-3) 83-7 
_ i bpviwambieeS cosonoaddmcobtoqHub onede SOPH} YASS) || CBI | Ago) || wick | “aie | eaeuas 55-9 | 46-0] 80-4 
AH TW OLOUGOR ce c csaisatctoei stele Metusle Nerden 82-3 rete oe9 |b GleSuie 40m ood S22 19 bb dol so4alendies 
b 
46—-Weelilam dite © cc'..072 ational: TON) aeQ 1) Mac lf 258e5 (kh OLS \h Ol. |Meiesmfoi. 58-8 | 43-7 | 78-0 
b 
AT——WADSOF ese & ie were eaee aaa: 78:9 || 76:8 | 74-6 | 55-3 | 5697 | 8%-7 | 80-8 | 55-9 | 8957 || 798 
ASW OOUSUOC Kee erie.) spree ee ene: SPP) eyG@an ||  eosiell Sao) oECet oe sad ce 86:7 | 55-0 | 438-3 | 82-6 
Manitoba— 
d= SlsremMnG ON 5 cheep anoemod Oba ndooce. Sitch | erAloiy |latoc.o collate osc ERIBUE lseicialidndn see SSeS al eee 85-0 
OS Nsual one coacosGoaave Bhs Adoeoa aac 75-5 | 71.8 | 76-9.) 57-3 | 82°91) 55-0 |) 80-7) 53-2.) 45-0 | 77-5 
Saskatchewan— 
‘OL Moose a wane ocelee teeta ae ete 75:0 | 69-7 oo ore || meter i) GoW so anocallne 60-6 | 45-0 | 84:2 
52—Prince JAD OVG 2,08 Bete ere tet: 7OPEE || Gio) || “Coe | See | Giles |) GMs! locoscas 55-8 | 40-7} 81-2 
DSS INC LING, weer mecietccic.e by acreeie eres eee 78:2 | 74.8 ie fo || BHA WMS) ossoas- 60-4 ca 88-3 
b 
Ko SES HOO. onaccanessooesedcucuens 73°4 | 68-9 | 68:6} 55-0 | 54-1] 68-0]....... 58-4 | 46-1 | 85:5 
Alberta— 
Do Oaloatyi seas. oh heer 79-6 77-3 79-9 61-4 55:4 66-0 83°5 57-4 48-1 84-7 
66-7 Dramiiellenseceen reese eee EMeiss |  viloif i ciate! GOs) wrvoWM a sacaclloncadac 59-5 | 47-5 | 87-7 
b 
SS achimoluOmsanoucnsocsocausacocosse 79°3 7969 73°6 54-8 54-5 61-2 80-0 56-1 44-0 86-9 
Oo——lethiridgemesrcrce ene eae CRETON 7B}eRe I) CACO Scaosiial|| “SECVP 6 do. cotlogoae ad 53:0 | 48-3] 88-7 
British Columbia— 
EIN GFN ec chase SnUdbo 6 boondoonn: 91-0 | 83-0] 83-6] 62-3 GA NEEY | 2 Gals Gia | tnituceeceee 61:7 | 52-7] 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 84-3 76-8 77-0 61-8 59:0 | 59-5 81-7 61-4 48-3 .| 89-8 
Gl Princes hiipertese sree ase eee eee 93 -3 85-0 IEW fe eee BOY og goane 91-7 60-8 57-7 95-6 
CHEADLE lb ces knee setts AAT ES Ee owlohy |) vaso || Serf I! aaWoGY |) HaSIOVE lca booocllaecon oc 660s ae sere 97-8 
C= WNGOUNIORs aoc obaacpaaManoddD anc 88-6 | 81-4] 87-1] 68-1] 62-4] 70-5 | 91-4] 68-7} 50-3 | 94-1 
G4 NAC LOLID err ere see cindac eee 90-6 | 83-5 | 83-0] 63-4] 64-8 | 71-0] 94-3] 64-8 | 49-7 | 87-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1959 








Locality 


34—Ottawa 
35—Owen Sound 





OF = oteLtDOrOur lin micresiaie eteccrersiictec 


OH OV TAT BLU Ts aterri «1 slerstarieterer o.ereeie © & 


Si Rie (ORM ehabelssinasonesoandeonscni ae 


YO) aT oi Mave nde¥sicn aan an EO RRO A RORTGE Cfo 


40—Sarnia. 


Wide Aree. e ¢e e100, 6 0 a 6 eee le ee me 6 


AM ==tSteymillis Siew, EHSL, 6 basco nemeocsbo Be 
A Dame Lr aloe meet ec iets erateietetsrra cs 
A c-Si iG Oye 8 Senda dod oeemaded OE 


AUyls=lI PTiganoaDOSS cosh GEISER OR O.0 CO DOE SO 


A= LOLOL Omtmantacieattiaiveuts operas) siete (eles 
ZWD NYG), eedioa he PHO OCeL 7 Bee a nore 
LUA iibeVskfole gan aca penne CODE ooo Eee 
AS WO OU SUOCaseyas eraernid erefeeselsysqsi0l toe 


Manitoba— 


AG== SB ran COU seis arse avelel« oletel(etel she 


HO —= Want Oe Gites sels cies ie srrivisisierct-tsiatereisie 


Saskatchewan— 
PN VOOR Gulu Weerreven sraisielcletelsie sills ovleie1« 


HO PrincornLOebu jammer sees sic cele 


53—Regina 


A= Ses DOOM nee cer ieisetars loretsleterelotets ¢ Le 


Alberta— 


ee eve vreesseseeresseseerese 


p= CONIEIAYS sigdae Ho OU Ona SEO ODEO oe 


56—Drumbheller SSeS ASCE e ae 


S718 claavomuGlilnnaguannoaooo sue benoDae 


NCSI Liel gel Ole | FasaeeO Seo Oe CORO ODO 


British Columbia— 
BOING INUIT O See ea late a cian 8 ainletalalato's “ops. 


60— New Westminster .c...+ sl sles - 


61—Prince 


(iF Raga a ceerocuccckiicre Ca eae a 
63— Vancouver 


64—Victoria 


ATT TOC TG me cect ct et cle ete ofere| 5} oe 


See 


cy 








ee ed 


ee ee 


Lard, pure 


per lb. package 


SoG, cS Co) MES oop ore hon co COMER T cas aa co mG 


wo t wo © 





— 0O 











Shortening, 


per lb. package 


co wo nT 



































- g 
f=} 

= = : 
Sa eB To a 
aS Ss ==) a 
pay fas} a 
= B Sah ae 
aes g a8 et 
© ® 45 isn] am Ja 
om") m S mm of ie} 
Se 8: tere ee ane 
a) ot -Q a) = 

a= nia Q 
oe | os | Sy | Se | BS 
aS hee ics | oe oe 
&) = pQ oO faa) 
cts cts cts cts cts 
7. 18-0 59-3 29-1 10-0 
44-6 18-0 61-1 28-4 10-0 
47-3 18-0 60-3 28-5 10-0 
52-7 20-0 58-8 29-9 10-7 
52-0 19-0 61-4 27:3 10-0 
48-9 18-0 60-1 29-1 10-0 
48-0 18-0 62-5 29-9 10-0 
a 20-0 59-2 29°5 10:7 
45-7 18-0 60-3 28-9 10-0 
51-0 20-0 61-3 29-0 10-7 
50°5 20-0 60-2 29-3 11-3 
49-2 19-0 59-9 27-7 10-0 
49-1 19-0 60-6 28-6 10-0 
e 
48-7 19-0 61-2 29-0 10-0 
45-2 18-0 59-8 29°5 10-0 
46-7 16-0 55-8 30-7 10-7 
49-3 17-0 56-8 29-8 12-0 
e 
44.3 18-0 55-6 29-1 11-2 
49-4 18-0 57-2 29-6 9-6 
46-3 18-0 55-1 30-1 11-2 
48-0 18-0 56-0 29-1 10-4 
48-1 19-0 57-0 29-1 11-2 
48-5 | 20-0} 59-6 | 30-7 | 11-2 
(3) 
43-7 18-0 56-7 29-9 10:4 
48-0 18-0 56-8 29-6 12 
55-0 19-0 63-0 3l-1 13-9 
52-4 19-0 59-3 28-8 12-8 
57-5 25-0 62-2 33°4 14-0 
54-3 20-0 62-0 30°6 13-0 
e 
52-3 17-0 59-9 29-5 12-8 
55-5 19-0 59-9 30-1 12-8 

















Flour, all-purpose 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 
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_ 
Siac or Sy es Oe coe 


a 
oO 
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— 
So 
Go Oo ee CO 








8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 





_ 
Ou 
bo 


re 
or 
cc «G3 6o <5 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Local 


P.E.I.— 


ity 


i— Charlottetown... .m..<5 deere see 


Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax..... 


a ee re ee 


New Brunswick— 


6—Fredericton 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi 


WC Sle till escape 


12—Quebec..... 


CC 


Ce oY 


Cr er 


eee ees creer cee cece seses 


1s—Steelyacimthe.. se. ene eek eerie 


14—St. Johns... 


i Ce eC eC ec i rer? 


18—Three Rivers: ..::-+.0+.es0.02eek< 


Ontario— 
19—Belleville.. 


26—Guelph..... 
27—Hamilton.. 


382—North Bay. 


33—Oshawa.... 
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CC Ce rr ry 


eC or) 


O19 ee 0's mn \0)w) e)p ie wile ig em ele eters 


Cr ag CC Oe BUR SOE MON TE 


a iC ce ce Ce er 


ee a ey 


Ce Ce ee ee er ey 


i ee ee ee ry 


CC ee er er ed 


Co ee ee ery 


CC ee a 


Ce er er rd 


CC ee er er rr es 


eee eee seer ecce es erecos 





























Beef a Pork 3 
& Baits 8 
oO BO 4 
; 5 =? ‘ 
o 32 Q S a& & B oe is 
gis aes & = aD ee a 
i= ae o a e 8a yo AS 
re ere By ta. | 8 ; g ie el ee 
o os m. oO Oo » Qe Penk oe 
£ & oO | 8S BB et £0 Be leo oy 
QS ee igo} ie 80.0 Se} alia BO Ae. mn I as 
SMOG elses Mee sole eae csn a tae ymete ea 
&o a0 | o'o aso | 62 |e ol toe lee o-n 
for on s=) FSI SH for fo Q aq fie) q 
Fae tG| Screw Brake) ce yl sl ees fl ates eel Rees ee ae 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts Cts: cts. 
b b b 
75-0 68-2 61-7 52-7 Ae(Or | Saree el meee 55-8 AGO) tienes 
84-6 78-2 78-0 an 55-2 NED, sou bee 57°5 46-0 85-9 
82-7 78:1 70-4 56-2 DO sthei| deans eel ce eee 60-6 48-7 82-1 
ave (esa toteltalssovele efovs|| oiena/tt sor ois: anevada ge'| Sistayere Rete tabate fete cote li tererenatete licks one Iasi ce eee 85-8 
Syepierexe este Cumuarets eyo) |lstotchtys topes fovcucteteenl | a enete vette aa meaner | ae aie | Oe 82:0 
b 
75:7 67-5 69-0 ae 46-°4 Doan ll aeeyene 57-4 44-0 81-0 
80-4 74-4 76:1 ap AO tae 69-3 59-9 46-1 82-4 
.82-4 76-9 73-3 55-2 52-7 52-2 71-5 60-0 44-8 83°5 
91-3 SOO Isso cece 60 OF | sere ee 27 oe lee ee 58-3 50-5 81-6 
75-9 74:6 67-7 55-7 50-0 ASS NG adored < 55-5 42.4 76-1 
88-4 83-2 76:6 51-6 50-6 46-8 72-1 52-0 Al-] 73-0 
86-8 82-6 72-2 50-0 46-6 48-2 73°5 45-2 40-1 74-2 
75°7 74-7 71-0 54-0 47-0 HID lesoacce 55-7 45-4 70:5 
wHilns to fer| one fis .sle Gel okettacs <tovagliobekersheteed || oteleteie tetel| eke oak] | Se se ee tell eee 74-6 
85°3 78:7 72-1 52-9 Wis Op aoe | nena tee 55-2 46-0 79-3 
75:7 72-9 69-5 50-0 AAS Ogi eee Seer &. 65:0 41-8 77-1 
80-0 TBO comers PAN iceie ee ote ae oes eee | OE rte! ae 40:0 ices ems 
88-4 76:8 67-8 49-0 UP AL eel avalos cera ee 55:1 43-2 75-9 
b 
77-7 VOsoal ene een 57-0 SG (PRIS 5 cocaine eke 56-0 39-3 76°8 
80-1 76-7 75-3 59-4 54-5 55-6 83-3 58-5 41-8 79-9 
83-6 18-2 82-7 a BE OTE || iach hs Sot eaeeeaner | 60-8 48-4 80-6 
83-3 80-8 77-8 62-0 ‘OD 108 eters, ceil ee eae 63-8 46-5 80-7 
81-0 78-7 80-7 59-5 Did Bil eerste talc ee 57-0 45-4 77-6 
74-0 69-2 73°8 57-3 Ay NOs oll Pat eae & 54°5 49-0 82-5 
80-8 76-4 71-8 age SYNOPAA p Ree S| RR | 59-0 44.5 79-4 
79-9 76-4 78°3 60-9 57-7 55-8 78-4 58:3 39-1 80°8 
81-7 78-7 76-1 59-2 56-0 60:7 83-2 58-1 41-1 76-2 
76:4 74-4 72-0 55:5 49-3 PIN NE aise Gexc 58-4 40-4 78-8 
79-5 78-0 74-0 59-0 56°6 57-8 85-0 60-0 42-7 80-4 
80-1 78:8 73-1 59°5 5459) | Pe ek 84-7 58-7 43-3 81:3 
82-1 80-2 77-6 58-4 BLT OD lect cickea Percetcenc 57-1 41-7 79-3 
77-4 77-0 72°3 57-6 os hy a acnadel Paaeraeoo 61-3 42-3 83-8 
75-7 74-2 72-3 58-3 Pol Uses Sel lSipionicee 57-3 39-3 77-4 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1950 













































































EP BR lap] g. 3 
° ° H HS 5 A = 5 .8 
Seeeetee a Ne lee cetless bee | a 
ala" [ae |e" la" |" a" [e* | a* | 
cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts, cts. cts cts. 
[eel b= e 
1—Charlottetown.....5......-..005. 20-5 | 30-6 | 47-6] 16:0} 60-7] 32-6} 10-7 7-7.| 10-4] 16-2 
Nova Scotia— 
De |S EDS. ars SodaoCCur ab aanee COce 23560 sol -3 538-8) 119-00) 36396) 8085 |) 1.2 (ioe) |) MER asc 
BING Wal GLASPOWS Jeter simaitsesics sisters - 22-9 | 31-4 | 54-8 | 19-0 | 62-3 381-1] 12-0 (ete Lie Gh Pe lLGes 
die Shilo blenir sa mon baa Ge eee oe Or por aade 19-9 | 30-1 54-6 20:0 | 65-3 | 30-8 | 12-0 (7 | 12-3 | 1625 
R= Non ngs ko THOR OOee Coes ert ear 22-2 | 30-8 | 53-6 | 18-0} 65:3} 31-4] 12-0 7-8 | 12-2 | 15-4 
New Brunswick— 
G6 Hiredlerichomven ace era semits cectele + < 2257 | slot |) 64-6 |) 1720) 61-1 |) 3-2 | 11-3 7-9 | 11-6 | 15-4 
We ONCUOUR ey Renate cis viscs as 312.5 - 23-0 | 31-5} 58-0 | 17:0} 62-2 | 30-5 | 11:3 8-0 | 12-3) 16-0 
Go Spi lelinh 2 dhe sages ou Doe oS eeue 22-1 Wee oletal cas | 18.0 |) 62-6 | siet | 1i23 | 78 | 11-2) 15-0 
Quebec— 
O= GS njCoubimaay pares -eyeioi-1a1el nelosts 22-00) 8223 Sas) 17200) S74 |) Biles | 11-2 Sales aasee 17-3 
(0 Ssbel rl DP arererrey eis ce ascraredstehapoustctessavacaye-12's 17-9 | 29-8 | 48-8) 18-0 | 57-7 | 29-1, 10-0; 7-0 11-0; 14-4 
AV OrL GL Callens eet eiatay tevexccolayssertoucksriese¥ele. 19-7 | 30-6 | 49-5] 17-5 | 57-8) 28-9] 10-0 7-1} 11:0) 14-7 
12=—@ tebe O Wart nciscrarete satiieat ons oo. scs.0r2 he 18-5 |. 80°5 | 50-0 | 17-0 | 57-9 | 29-8 9-5 7-1} 11-5 | 15-4 
(BESS, (shiney cc otng oon omOOece 20:8 | 31-0 | 50-5] 16:0 | 58:6} 28:4] 10-0 W2 | 12-3 |) 14-9 
(VE Sity doling) crsagoo de np aaecnaraamnoe 19-4} 31-5 | 49-5! 16:0 | 56-2] 30-8 8:7 7-5 | 11-4] 15-0 
== Sloe WanOVeleey noon sedocsoopnDpedacd. 92-3 | 30-7 | 51-3) 17-0 | 58-6} 30-2 | 10-2 Hoge AN Malileey || Misses) 
IG Sida. e ao nec ote Epo eer Ceaere 18-6 | 30-0] 47:6] 16:0} 57-4 | 29-4 9-3 7-6 | 11-2} 15-0 
17—Thetford Mines.........5.......-- 23-7 | 30-9 | 47-0 | 16:0 | 58-2} 29-7 9:3 7-9] 11-1] 16-0 
1S —— ree wk wVienS sac gesreyeete|ociersicic <5 NOB Slee | dere WP aly) Stitsreyi a Tasianh 8-7 7-1} 11-6] 15-0 
Ontario— f 
TOS Bell evalle mers cetetde dale siete ctelevessiae 91-3 7 31-0 | 45-5.) 18:0 | 60-1 | , 208 | 16-0 7-7 | 11-3 | 14-8 
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TABLE F-4°-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1950 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges 
shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid 
for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. _(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone- 
in. (c) Hock-on. (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. 
(h) Fancy. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice 
and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1950 





(Base: August 1939=100) 


Total 
May 1, | April 1, | May 1 
1949 1950 1950 
IBLE peor os nodan oa 152-4 155-6 155°5 
Sirs MOS. poe aaoaads 156-0 159-8 159-4 
NMonmtned|yeee secre 161-7 166-5 166-2 
ENOLONGOMM EEE eee 155-0 160-4 160-6 
Wantuipepiee ene cine 154-7 159-0 159-3 
Saskatoon. sce... 161-7 164-8 164-7 
Hidmonton.......... 155-1 160-4 160-4 
Vancouver.......... 161-1 165-7 166-2 





—_ 
(SS) 
se 
Oorecomoock 





114: 
140- 


O12 CO Or CO CO OD 


ee 
Clothing | fumish: 
Services 

192-2 155-1 
190-7 158-3 
172°-8 171-0 
180-4 161-7 
175-5 169-4 
186-5 172-9 
185:-5 161-3 
189-5 161-1 





Miscel- 
laneous 


123-1 
130-6 
130-6 
130-8 
125-4 
123-3 
129-2 
135-8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 





Commodities* 





IBGelysity O1Nis bea eae mieniiecemiee cee 
IBGE, TOUNGISUCAl Ke: im cioterh cartier e's Gerere lor 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... 
Beef stewing, boneless.........-+-..5- 
Veal, front roll) boneless........0....06 


amb el ecsroastmye. acer 2.6 earn ees: 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... 
arc Ure WAC Kase ae see. oceans 
Shortening. package ce... «eee 


arn Cheameny a primus. are nee eeen 
Cheese, plain, mild, Use Aenean 
Bread, ‘plain, white, prepoed Sard aye atone 
ours allipurposelemnc:scneeeeeraneee 


Rolledt@ats, package..+.......2«se6- 
Cornilakessioz-eet en. sae eee en 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s...........-...- 
Beast Loto anaes teaacn aici aren eteecee 


Beans diy se. eat tinen sete or - 


Om ous; (coo kin aaa ene eee 
Potatoes; No.4, table... 23... 226 osc. ee 
Ieremiyecy, joyulllte Oye mal eBid b aaaanbdaumoac 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... 
Oranges, California flora ae 
JBNOO fn, Panos ay CAO CC aE ooo ole 


TAM SULA WIOCELV: il OLOzs merece: heer 
Reaches 20107 seen ies once ee ee 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. 
Cormsvrupacilbtcn eee oe er meee 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... 
Sugar, yellow, branded package....... 


Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
Heat DLAC, wanl > vayerce statements oe 











214°8 


_ 
a> 
w 


rary 
<i 
~JI 
bo 





May 
1950 


_ 
[op) 
oo 

OD POMNPRRO NOHWRNDROOUIMOH WHwWAHoO BHWORHDO BoaSba 








* Description and units of sale apply to May, 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1949-1950; 























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- ot 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Estimated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1950* 
ATA. 20k SHES. sient ecars <Glstene « Ot 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
FLGIOCUARY:<.. acts RUS ee eae TEN 10 15 2,881 3,764 26, 300 0-03 
ICSAC Sy, Obi nea eee 13 21 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
PAraa th See Priae =. 8 act octteed tie acta atoie tre sia 10 20 ie foe 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
ING ea ger coe, Seta See aly lstefeieinds Wrsis-« 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
Cul aoiviestoualiseeses. cece 56 14,581 129, 420 0-03 
1949 
aM o de Aen eet adaaiete vue cee sts 10t 10 Hegel ies i estoy Bh 9,710 0-01 
Biclonliarwts. Son sesideiias dave memeare wn ik 10 6,721 Hep) il a2 0-09 
iar ei atari sii ited Gk. asa ais 9 it IPOS 6, 601 1365300 0-16 
PA Intel eee eik: Bea get Ges eramamereee ie = 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
DV Lciryapre ya ert asic oe: ass, trees Pb GLcyare S's olauys: « 15 20 4,028 10, 532 173, 925 0-21 
Cmimulateve LOvals-nascces2s 3 50 16, 608 530, 535 0-13 














a eS SS 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Infor- 
mation as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1959 (*) 


ne eee ee 





Number Involved /Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_______—_—— in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Leather goods factory 1 35 70 |Commenced April 12; for implemen- 
workers, tation of award of arbitration 
Montreal, P.Q. board, providing for increased 


wages and other changes in union 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated May 2; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 





Worsted textile factory 1 5D 1,000 |Commenced December 28, 1949; for 

workers, a new agreement providing for 

Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1950(*) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
————_—_——_____————| in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1950—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood cabinet factory 
workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Neon sign factory workers, 
installers, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Building supplies workers, 
Victoria, B.C 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Waitresses, 
Victoria, B.C. 








(*) 


207 


67 


93 








620 


500 


275 


500 


469 


2,000 


80 





Commenced April 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, and group insurance and 
welfare plan; terminated May 3; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; (partial return of 
workers) unterminated. 


Commenced March 8; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay instead of one, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated May 5; negotiations; com- 
promise. ; 


Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, contributory hospitali- 
zation and annuity plan, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated May 9; con- 
ciliation provincial and _negoti- 
ations; compromise, increase in 
wages granted. 


Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 2; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of one 
waitress; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
May; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1950 


Mininc— 
Iron ore miners, 
Bell Island, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon underwear 
factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 
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906 


136 


6,000 |Commenced May 4; for improved 


safety measures in mines following 
fatal accident; terminated May 12; 
conciliation, provincial; in favour 
of workers. 


2,040 |Commenced May 11; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; unterminated. 


30 |Commenced May 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1950 (‘) 
es 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation | in Mar - 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1950—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—CoOn. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— | 
Lumber mill workers, 1 42 42 |Commenced May 8; dispute over 
Kiosk, Ont. cookhouse conditions and poor 


meals; terminated May 8; negoti- 
ations and replacement; partially 
successful, new cookhouse staff. 


Lumber mill workers, | 260 260 |Commenced May 29; protest against 
Mesachie Lake, B.C. hiring two non-union workers; 
terminated May 29; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Metal Products— 
Auto electric parts factory 1 600 1,200 |Commenced May 2; for settlement 
workers, of various grievances; terminated 
Sarnia, Ont. May 3; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
Hardware factory workers, i 168 3,190 |Commenced May 4; for a new agree- 
Peterborough, Ont. ment providing for a 424 hour week 
instead of 45 with same take-home 
pay, increased minimum wage 
rates, improved seniority, and 
stabilization of piece-work rates, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 18 250 [Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Vancouver, B.C. reinstatement of job classification, 
payment for all statutory holidays, 
ete., following reference to con- 
i) ciliation board; unterminated. 
Motor vehicle factory work- 1 38 30 |Commenced May 22; protest against 
ers, Spray painters, not being asked to work on May 24; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated May 23; return oi 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Plumbing supplies factory 2 524 4,200 |Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
workers, ; ment providing for union shop, 
London, Ont. increased wages, check-off, reduced 
hours, pension plan, etc. following 
. reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 38 150 [Commenced May 16; for increased 
Lachute, P.Q. wages; terminated May 20; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Painters and decorators  |.......... 125 350 |Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
Windsor, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; terminated May 
26; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water Transport il 6 18 |Commenced May 28; protest against 
Seamen, disciplining seamen for refusal to 
Botwood, Nfld. ‘| obey orders; terminated May 31; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 2 40 600 [Commenced May 11; for union 
Sudbury, Ont. recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 1,447 indirectly affected. 
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Within a pericd of ten days this country and the labour move- 


ment in particular lost two men who had lived, moved, and had 


their being in the advancement of social causes. 


in the death of the 


Rt. Hen. William Lyon Mackenzie King on Saturday, July 22 and 
of the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell early on Tuesday morning August 1, 


there were removed from the Canadian and world scene two whose 


lives and service spanned a half century in the making of labour 


history. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 


Ottawa knew Mr. King first as an indus- 
trious young man who had just made a 
difficult decision—whether to dedicate his 
life to the problems of industrial peace or 
to accept a sheltered life as professor of 
economics at Harvard. That he decided in 
favour of the first course was the turning 
point in his own career and was also to 
have a profound influence in Canadian 
affairs. 

Mr. King inherited his life-long interest 
in social, economic and political problems 


from his maternal grandfather, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the patriot leader in 
Upper Canada in 1837. This interest 


developed steadily during the years that 
he was’a student at the University of 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, dead at 
55 years, had still much to give in state 
service. He had held the portfolio of 
Labour Minister longer than any incumbent 
in the British Commonwealth; had had to 
see some of the cherished objectives of 
labour for which he had fought temporarily 
jettisoned in the grim reality of a war of 
survival; had made quick restitution of 
those rights as he had promised he would; 
and had directed the difficult period of 
post-war adjustment in labour-management 
relations with skill and decisiveness. He 
was seemingly in that stage of his hfe where 
his intimate knowledge of labour and 
industry could have been drawn upon for 
future usefulness when death intervened. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Maskenzie King 


Concluded. 


Toronto and a fellow and _ post-graduate 
student at the University of Chicago. 


While in Chicago, Mr. King lived at Hull 
House and spent his spare time in case 
studies at that great social service centre. 
What he learned there of the manner in 
which the poor and the immigrant classes 
were being exploited profoundly impressed 
him. 


When he returned to Toronto in 1898, 
he discovered similar sordid conditions in 
establishments working on Canadian gov- 
ernment contracts. These he reported in 
person to Hon. William Mulock, the Post- 
master General. His revelations started a 
chain of legislative action. The Fair Wages 
Resolution was passed by Parlhament in 
1899. The following year the Department 
of Labour was established, and Mr. King 
was persuaded to give up an academic 
career to become Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Editor of the Lasour Gazerre. 


On July 22, 1900, Mr. King arrived in 
Ottawa to take up his new duties. On 
July 22, 1950, just fifty years later to the 
day, Mr. King, in the fullness of years and 
outstanding service and bearing innumer- 
able honours passed peacefully away at 
his summer home at Kingsmere in the 
Gatineau hills, a few miles from Ottawa. 


In the intervening period, Mr. King had 
served for eight years as Deputy Minister 
of Labour, for two years as Munister of 
Labour, and subsequently for more than 
twenty-one years as Prime Munister. He 
had played a leading role in Canada’s 
evolution from semi-colonial status to equal 
rank with the other nations of the British 
Commonwealth and a world power in her 
own right. He had contributed greatly to 
the social, industrial and economic life of 
the nation and to the unity of the many 
peoples who make up its population. He 
had given distinguished leadership to 
Canada throughout the Second World War 
and in the early post-war years. He left 
a mark on the life of his day and generation 
that will not be soon effaced. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


Concluded. 


Ever a strong believer in collective 
bargaining, he sought always to maintain 
the conditions of freedom in industrial 
relations whereby workers could achieve 
their fair share of the rewards of industry. 


He was directly responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in 1948 as a result 
of his insistence on a measure that would 
guarantee general recognition and applica- 
tion of collective bargaining. He built up 
acceptance for this principle during the war 
years and at every stage he was meticulous 
in consulting the executives of labour and 
industry. 


Forthright in speech and action, he 
brought to bear in his solutions of prob- 
lems a decisiveness that left no loose ends. 


Administering a Department that, more 
than any other, touched closely the lives 
of millions of people, he was keenly aware 
of the problems of the common man. 


Unspoiled by power, he was the champion 
of the little people, the underprivileged and 
“the men hemmed in with the spears.” 


His trade union background eminently 
fitted him to assume the direction of the 
Department at a critical period of the war 
when Pearl Harbour, Bataan, and Singapore 
were disasters that rocked the Allied cause. 


Besides, as an ex-Royal Navy man in the 
First World War, where he saw action 
on the seven seas hunting down German 
raiders, he embodied that aroused Anglo- 
Saxon tenacity of purpose that would 
brook no obstacle to victory. 


He applied the techniques he had learned 
in the school of labour negotiation with 
telling effect in the organization of the 
labour front for all-out war. 


He had to preserve the balance of 
labour’s vital interests against the necessity 
of national interest. In so doing he earned 
the respect of employer, employee and 
consumer, and emerged as one of the 
nation’s pillars. 

It would seem that in his sphere of the 


highest state service the man was matched 
with the hour. 


His life, shortened and terminated pre- 
maturely, was the price he paid for that 
service. For that, Canada will hold him 
in grateful remembrance. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at August 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


N the past few weeks, accelerated defence preparations in both Canada 
and the United States have begun to influence the employment situation. 
An increase in orders for such essential materials as steel, base metals and 
rubber have strengthened the demand for labour in these and related indus- 
tries. This new impetus to employment comes at a time when high levels 
of consumer demand, heavy investment and a record value of exports to the 
United States have already resulted in a rapid improvement in the employ- 
ment situation during recent months. 


These developments have been reflected in a continued decline 
in the total number of registrations at National Employment Service at a 
rate somewhat more rapid than is usual at this time of year. Between 
July 1 and August 1, the total number of registrations declined to 158,100 
a drop of over 46,000. All regions shared in this decline: the improvement 
was particularly noticeable in Ontario and British Columbia. In the latter 
region, the total number of registrations on August 1 was below that of a 
year ago. 


If the registrations from men alone are considered, the decline 
is much more marked and, in many local offices, the number of registrations 
on hand from male workers is below the figure for last year at this time. 
The total number of women registering for work has not fallen nearly as 
rapidly, with married women in particular finding it difficult to obtain 
employment as employers generally indicate a preference for single women. 


This increase in the number of married women seeking employ- 
ment may also be related to their desire to supplement the family income 
in face of rising living costs. Although real weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing are still above the level of last year, there has been a slight decline 
since January, due in the most part to the steady rise in the cost-of-living 


(Continued on page 1221) 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Newfound- Minister of  JLabour, 
land miners recently announced that 100 
move to Newfoundland miners have 
mainland taken jobs arranged for 


them in hard-rock mines in 
Northwestern Ontario and Manitoba. This 
movement of miners was the first on an 
organized basis from Newfoundland to the 
Mainland. 

The men were selected by Harlow 
W. Wright, Assistant to the Executive 
Director of the Canadian Metal Mining 
Association, in co-operation with the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and with National Employ- 
ment Service offices in Newfoundland. 

Most of the men were experienced 
miners from Bell Island and the Concep- 
tion Bay district, and ten of them qualified 
as carpenters for underground work. 

All applicants for these jobs underwent 
a strict physical examination, and about 
seventeen per cent of those examined were 
rejected on physical grounds. Another 30 
men, who were originally selected, decided 
at the last minute that they would not 
make the trip. 

The miners have already arrived on 
the mainland. Transportation costs were 
advanced to the men by their new 
employers. About half the men were placed 
in jobs in mines in Ontario, and the other 
half in Manitoba. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
announced recently that the 
Special Placements Division 
of the National Employ- 
ment Service found a total 
of 3,312 jobs for physically 
handicapped persons during the five-month 
period from December 15, 1949 to May 13, 
1950. 

Of the total number of placements made, 
2,320 were for handicapped men and 992 
for women. Included in these figures were 
924 jobs for ex-servicemen and women with 
disabilities. 

Among those who filled these jobs were 
persons with amputations, and others dis- 
abled by paralysis, rheumatism, epilepsy, 
diabetes, defective vision, defective hear- 
ing, lung, heart or stomach ailments. These 
people were all physically handicapped, but 
none were vocationally handicapped in the 
jobs earefully selected for them. 

All persons with disabilities applying to 
the National Employment Service for jobs 


More than 
3,300 jobs 
found for 
handicapped 
persons 
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were not considered for “Special Place- 
ment,” Mr. Mitchell pointed out. If their 
disabilities were such that they were not 
prevented from continuing their former 
occupations they were regarded as regular 
applicants for employment. It was when 
an applicant’s disability prevented him from 
taking the same line of work he was 
formerly engaged in that the Special Place- 
ments Division stepped in and made a 
study of the abilities the applicant still had 
left. An effort was then made to find an 
opening commensurate with those abilities, 
the Minister explained. 


The number of placements made by 
the Special Placements Division—especially 
during a period of seasonal unemploy- 
ment—constituted an achievement which 
was the result of careful matching of 
physical capabilities with the physical 
requirements of the job, stated Mr. 
Mitchell. However, on May 13, 1950, 
there were still 8,585 handicapped appli- 
cants for employment registered as 
unplaced, and while such a situation 
existed the Special Placements Division 
would not relax its efforts on behalf of 
those unfortunate enough to have a dlis- 
ability which prevented them from engaging 
in their regular occupation. 


According to a report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, average wages 
paid to male farm help were 
lower by the day at May 15 this year, 
both with and without board, for all Canada 
(excluding Newfoundland) than a year 
earlier. Average rates by the month were 
shghtly lower without board and _ slightly 
higher with board. By provinces, trends 
in wage rates varied considerably. Reports 
received at the two previous survey periods 
in January 1950 and August 1949, showed 
general downward trends from correspond- 
ing periods a year earlier. 

With board provided by the employer, 
wage rates per day averaged $3.84 for all 
Canada at the middle of May as com- 
pared with $4.04 in May last year and 
$3.93 in 1948. By provinces, rates ranged 
from $3 in Prince Edward Island to $4.72 
in British Columbia. Increases over a year 
ago were recorded in Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan and decreases in 
each of the other six provinces. Without 
board, the average rate for all Canada was 
$4.80 as against $5.06 last year and $4.89 
in 1948, increases being reported for 
Ontario and Saskatchewan and lower rates 


Farm wage 
rates in May 


in the other provinces, with wages ranging 
from $3.75 to $6 in Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia, respectively. 

In the case of monthly wages, the aver- 
age all-Canada rate with board increased 
to $84.64 as compared with $83.73 last year 
and $83.26 two years ago, and without 
board was $113.76 compared with $113.89 
and $113.07 in the two previous years. 
Monthly wages with board were higher in 
six provinces, lower rates being reported 
only for New Brunswick, Quebec and 
British Columbia. Rates without board 
were lower in five and higher in four 
provinces, and ranged from $82.35 in Prince 
Edward Island to $123.11 in Alberta. 


A survey recently published 
New by the Dominion Bureau 
residential of Statistics, covering the 
construction period January 1 to March 
in Canada 31, 1950, revealed that the 

1949 level of activity in 
residential construction has been main- 
tained in 1950. There were no significant 
differences in the figures for starts and 
completions of dwelling units for the first 
. quarters of the two years. 

During the first quarter of 1950, an 
estimated 17,873 dwelling units were com- 
pleted and an estimated 9,015 units started. 
Figures for Newfoundland, included in the 
D.B.S. survey for the first time, show that 
this province accounted for 161 units com- 
pleted and 82 units started. 

At the end of March, 1950, an esti- 
mated 50,161 dwelling units were in various 
stages of construction. From the types of 
dwelling units being constructed during the 
first quarter of 1950, it is estimated that 
28 per cent are designed for rental purposes. 


Canada’s commitments to 
Canada the two programs of tech- 
to spend nical assistance to under- 
$1,250,000 developed countries’ will 


total $1,250,000, in the next 
year and one-half. Canada 
has pledged $850,000 to the 
$20,000,000 fund which is being established 
for this purpose by the United Nations, 
and $400,000 to the Commonwealth program 
for Southeast Asia. 

The purposes of the U.N. technical aid 
program were reviewed in the March issue 
of the Lasour: Gazerte -(p. 312). The 
United States has offered to pay up to 
$12,500,000 of the cost of the scheme and 
Great Britain has pledged $2,100,000. 

In announcing Canada’s contribution to 
the Commonwealth schemes, Hon. R. W. 
Mayhew, Minister of Fisheries, who was 
Canadian delegate to the conference held 


for technical 
aid programs 


in Sydney, said that it was decided that 
“a program of technical assistance should 
be established immediately to supplement 
the United Nations program .. . (which 
would) . organize technical assistance 
on a bilateral basis between governments.” 


Speaking of the U.N. program, Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 


Fixternal: Affairse ssald’ Mthab- 1 1S Snot 
intended that the Commonwealth program 
duplicate that of the U.N., but rather that 
any contributions to the Commonwealth 
effort “are dovetailed into and do _ not 
overlap anything the United Nations may 
do.” 

The Public 


Relations and 


Trades and Research Department of 
Labour the Trades and Labour Con- 
Congress gress has recently issued An 
History ITistorical Review, a 20-page 


illustrated booklet describ- 
ing outstanding incidents in the career of 
the Congress since its early days. 

The booklet also tells the story of 
Daniel O’Donoghue, “the Father of the 
Canadian Labour Movement.’ In _ the 
words of the reviewer, O’Donoghue, while 
striving nearly half a century to secure 
justice for his fellow workers, “never shirked 
a duty or wavered in his allegiance to the 
cause of the lowly and the oppressed.” 

The Trades and Labour Congress founded 
in 1873, was the direct outgrowth of the 
activities of the Toronto Trades Assembly, 
established in 1871, the Nine-Hour Leagues, 
and the Ottawa Trades Council, organized 
in 1872, the review states. 

Under the name of the Canadian Labour 
Union, it -first met in Toronto im 1878, 
and annually thereafter until 1877, although 
in that year it met under the name of the 
Canadian Labour Union Congress. 

During the long depression which 
followed the panic of 1873, trade unions 
disappeared almost completely. The Con- 
gress held no meeting in 1878 and the 
last meeting of the Toronto Trades 
Assembly was in the same year. 

With the general improvement in busi- 
ness at the turn of the decade, the Toronto 
central body was revived in 1881 and the 
Trades Assembly records were turned over 
to the new organization known as the 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council. In 
1883, the Council called a national con- 
vention of delegates of union organiza- 
tions. The meeting was held in Toronto 
under the name of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Again in 1886 the Toronto Trades and 
Labour Council called a meeting and since 
that time the Canadian Labour Congress 
has been an annual event. 
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O’Donoghue was largely responsible for 
the continuity of the national body and 
the review states that “in very truth... 
(he) ... gave all his life for his friends, 
the poor... .”’ A member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, he organized a local in 
Ottawa in 1866. In 1872 he helped to 
found the Ottawa Trades Council, and 
became its Assistant Secretary; in 1873 he 
was selected as the First Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Union. Elected 
in the following year to the Ontario Legis- 
lature, he became the first labour member 
of any parliament or legislature in Canada. 

The review also discusses briefly the aims 
and objectives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, the influence of internationalism 
on organized labour in Canada, and the 
efforts of the Congress, by political action 
and other means, to secure legislation for 
the improvement of working conditions. 

Since 1898, the Congress has sought the 
implementation of certain principles. These 
proposals, known as a Platform of Prin- 
ciples have been revised from time to time. 
Some of these are: free education and 
compulsory school attendance; establish- 
ment of the six-hour day and the five-day 
week; national old-age pensions; public 
ownership and democratic management of 
all public utilities and nationalization of 
banking and credit; abolition of non- 
elective legislative bodies; equal pay. for 
equal work for men and women; and 
proportional representation with group 
constituencies. 

Presidents of the Congress since 1901 
have been Ralph Smith, M.P., John A. 
Flett, Alphonse Verville, M.P., William 
Glockling, I. C. Watters, Tom Moore and 
P. M. Draper. Percy R. Bengough, C.B.E., 
who is now president, has held this office 
since 1940. 


The number of persons 
Old Age receiving old age pensions 
end Bind in Canada increased from 
Pens 277,031 at December 31, 
ensioners 


1949 to 282,584 as at the 
end of the quarter March 
31, 1950. 

The Federal Government’s  contribu- 
tions under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $23,932,950.46 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1950, as compared with 
$24,909,788.05 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $634,739,055.44. 

The average monthly pension in seven 
provinces ranged between $37.17 and 
$38.65; in three provinces between $34.36 
and $36.22. In Newfoundland where the 
maximum pension payable was $30 the 
average was $29.47. 


in Canada 
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In only three provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,517 blind persons as at 
March 31, 1950, as compared with 10,232 
at December 31, 1949. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$941,934.36 for the quarter ended March 31, 


1950 and $927,943.95 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, Federal payments have totalled 


$19,024,864.40. The average monthly pen- 
sion was between $37.66 and $40 in ten 
provinces. In Newfoundland, where the 
maximum pension payable was $30, the 
average was $29.38. 


During the course of the 


Common- Thirty-third Session of the 
wealth International Labour Con- 
Trade Union ference, held at Geneva 
Conference during June, trade union 


representatives from Com- 
monwealth countries held a special meeting 
for the purpose of consultation. Following 
this meeting the following statement was 
issued :— 

“Taking advantage of the presence at 
the International Labour Conference of 
many representatives of national centres 
throughout the Commonwealth, a Confer- 
ence took place on Saturday and Sunday, 
24 and 25 June 1950, for purposes of 
consultation. 

“The Conference was not concerned with 
registering policy decisions. The oppor- 
tunity was taken of receiving first-hand 
reports of the main trends of trade union 
policy and the conditions in which that 
policy is operating. 

“Tnformation was given of economic con- 
ditions, wages policy, social developments 
and problems of organization in the various 
countries. 

“The subject of international affiliation 
was similarly a point of information. 

“The value of the Conference as an 
informative medium gave rise to the only 
decision recorded. This was in connection 
with means by which developments as they 
arise in the countries concerned can be 
notified to all the participating national 
centres. In this connection the British 
Trades Union Congress is to receive regular 
reports for collation and dissemination at 
regular intervals to co-operating national 
centres. 

“Further meetings of a similar character 
are contemplated.” 

National trade union centres represented 
at the Commonwealth meeting were as 


follows: New Zealand Federation of 
Labour; Australian Council of Trade 
Unions; South African Trades and Labour 


Council; Indian National TUC; All- 
Pakistan Trade Union Federation; All- 
Ceylon Trades Union Congress; British 


Trades Union Congress. 


Canada was represented by Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Mr. A. P. MacArthur, 
President, Ontario Federation of Labour 
Chilean Mer oA. ds Kelly; “Chairman, 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


The General Council of the 


TUG Trades Union Congress, on 
relaxes wage June 28, unanimously 
restraint approved a new statement 
policy of policy which recognizes 


that “there must be greater 

flexibility in wage movements in the future 

than was envisaged in the policy approved 

by the conference of executives in January” 
(1.G., Jam.,- 1950, p. 16). 

The General Council, at the same time, 

issued a warning that basic economic 


. difficulties still remain, “even if temporarily 


lessened in their intensity,’ and that in- 
creased efficiency and lower costs in indus- 
try are as necessary today as they were 
a year ago, and that therefore there must 
continue to be “reasonable restraint” in all 
personal claims on the nation’s production. 

There is no formula which can be devised 
as to how this flexibility can operate, the 
statement says, and it must therefore be 
left to the “good sense and reasonable- 
ness” which the unions have displayed, 
particularly in the post-war period. 

In view of the lack of any practical 
formula to guide unions in wage policies, 
the General Council has offered facilities 
for consultation to any affiliated union 
desiring assistance in the consideration of 
its problems. 

The statement will go before the next 
annual meeting of the Congress in Sep- 
tember for approval. 

On July 3, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, replying to 
a question on the Government’s wages 
policy, told the House of Commons that 
Great Britain could not afford anything 
but a limited degree of relaxation of the 
very rigid standards laid down after deval- 
uation. “If we were now to abandon this 
policy,” he said, “we should set in motion 
a wave of inflation which would do very 
great harm to our economy and to the 
living standards of the workers... 
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“The policy of restraint hitherto exer- 
cised, which was intensified after devalua- 
tion, has had a striking degree of success 
and, thanks to the co-operation of ail sec- 
tions of the community, has contributed 
greatly towards the improvement in our 
affairs which has taken place since this 
time last year. Although, therefore, our 
economic situation appears more favour- 
able today than it was, there is still a 
great need for continued restraint in the 
matter of personal incomes, as. is pointed 
out in the statement issued by the Trades 
Union Congress.” 


According to an _ article 
in a recent issue of the 
Revue Francaise du Travail, 
monthly publication of the 
French Department of 
Labour and Social Security, 
France is concerned with 
the situation created by the steady increase 
in the proportion of older persons in her 
industrial population. 

It is asserted that industrial production 
is related directly to the age of the 
workers, younger workers being given the 
preference to insure a maximum of pro- 
duction from industrial equipment and 
machinery. The younger worker, on his 
part, prefers the easier work in newer 
plants that have modern equipment and 
where less specialized training is required. 

A recent study of age categories of 
workers in French industry, it is claimed, 
shows that younger workers “disdain” the 
hard work in the steel and mining indus- 
tries, “which are the most important in 
France.” Consequently, these key indus- 
tries are being staffed increasingly by 
workers in the older-age categories. <A 
further conclusion reached by the study 
was that older workers lack adaptability 
and ability to become adjusted to changed 
conditions. They thus constitute an 
obstacle to the introduction of new pro- 
duction methods, as well as to geographical 
and industrial shiftings of the labour force, 
which may become necessary in time of 
serious unemployment. 

The situation is rendered more serious 
by a great increase in the number of old 
persons who want—and need—to work 
beyond the normal age of retirement, as 
well as by retired persons who are finding 
it necessary to supplement their incomes. 

These considerations, it is urged, suggest 
the need for the adoption of labour policies 
that would offset the “problems of the 
ageing of the population.” 

It is asserted that “subsistence of the old 
can be secured only by previous deduc- 
tions from the incomes of adult workers.” 


Rapid ageing 
of workers 
creates 
problem 

in France 
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Support of the old by their families is no 
longer possible, it is held, “because of 
profound changes in family life and collec- 
tive assistance 1s necessary.” 

A society that is making it possible to 
increase hfe expectancy, it is claimed, ‘owes 
decent conditions of living to those attain- 
ing retirement age” if they are unable to 
work. 

“In the last analysis,” the article states, 
“the problem of the ageing of the popu- 
lation and its consequences, can be 
settled only by an increase of industrial 
production.” 


A further stage in the 
Reciprocal co-operation on social policy 
social between the five Western 
security in Union countries (Belgium, 
Western France, Luxembourg, The 
Union Netherlands and the United 
countries Kingdom) was reached with 


the signing on April 17 of 
two Conventions and a Supplementary 
Agreement dealing with the exchange of 
student-employees, frontier workers, and 
social and medical assistance. 

In the implementation of the Conven- 
tion of November 7, 1949, the five signa- 
tories to the Brussels Treaty are negotiat- 
ing a series of bilateral agreements, to link 
the social security schemes of their coun- 
tries into a network for the extension of 
such benefits as sickness, invalidity, old 
age, death, maternity, industrial injuries 
and prescribed occupational diseases, to 
their nationals no matter in which of the 
countries they may be living. 

The Convention concerning  student- 
employees is intended to encourage young 
people to gain wider experience in their 
work, and to improve their knowledge of 
languages, by taking employment abroad. 
Its provisions apply to student-employees 
of both sexes who are in general, not more 
than 30 years of age and employed in 
either manual or non-manual work. The 
period of their stay will generally not 
exceed one year, but in exceptional cases 
may be extended for a further six months. 
No fixed numbers of student-employees are 
laid’ down; this and the basis ‘of their 


admission will be determined from time to: 


time by each country. The Convention 
defines the basis of remuneration, and pro- 
vides for the setting-up of a central agency 
to facilitate their exchange. 

With the consent of all five Govern- 
ments, the Convention can be extended to 
nationals of other countries. 7 

The second Convention concerns the 
regulation of conditions of work of frontier 
workers, 1.e., workers living in one country 
but working in the frontier zone of a 
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neighbouring country. Under its provisions, 
frontier workers will be employed under 
the same conditions and at the same wages 
as nationals of the country in which they 
work, and, with certain specified excep- 
tions, are eligible for the same unemploy- 
ment benefits as if working in their own 
country. 

The Supplementary Agreement on Social 
and Medical Assistance deals with matters 
of detail in connection with the November 
Convention, which provides that nationals 
of any of the Brussels Treaty countries, 
lawfully residing in the territory of any of 
them, who are without sufficient means, 
may receive financial and medical assis- 
tance on the same basis as nationals of 
the country of which they are residents. It 
provides, in particular, that recourse to 
repatriation will be had only in exceptional 
cases, and then only “when no humani- 
tarian considerations would deter.” 


Important decisions affect- 
ing the free workers of the 
world were reached when 


Free trade 
unions hold 


executive the Executive Board of the 
meeting at International Confederation 
Brussels of Free Trade Unions met 


in Brussels from May 25 to 
27, according to the (ICFTU) Information 
Bulletin, June 1. The meeting, which was 
held at the Confederation headquarters, 
was the first since the inaugural London 

Congress of November 28 to December 9, 
oi ‘(lastyyear (1.G.ieb.; 1950, ppl 72-182), 
Mr. Paul Finet, president, was the chairman. 

The Board approved the calling of a 
Western Hemisphere regional conference to 
be held this autumn, the exact date and 
location to be determined later. 

This decision was made during a discus- 
sion of regional organization. ‘The Board 
also decided to instruct the Far East 
Mission to consider and report on the 
problem of Asiatic regional organization 
and it agreed that the General Secretary, 
Mr. G. H. O!ldenbroek, should consult with 
the national centres in Europe as to the 
advisability of calling a European regional 
conference. 

The General Secretary announced that 
an ICEFTU- three-man. delegation would 
leave for South East Asia within three or 
four weeks. Through the efforts of this 
delegation, the Confederation plans to 
bring support to the union forces in Asia 
which are combating Communism. 

_ Ratification was given to previous agree- 
ments between the ICFTU and the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats, which are world- 
wide centres of ‘unions in specific indus- 
tries. Under the new arrangement, the 


secretariats preserve their autonomy and, 
at the same time, form with the ICFTU 
a united international labour movement. 


During the discussion on the Christian 
trade union centres, it was unanimously 
agreed that there would be no departure 
from the standpoint taken at the London 
Conference when the centres were “invited 
to attend ... with full and equal rights and 
responsibilities,” with the condition that 
they cease to be affiliated with any other 
international trade union federation. 


Discussion also centred on arrangements 
for opening an ICFTU office in New York 
which will carry on close liaison with the 
United Nations and do publicity work on 
behalf of labour in the Western Hemisphere. 

An important decision was reached in 
connection with the Ruhr problem and the 
re-organization of European heavy indus- 
try. The Executive Board expressed its 
agreement with the principle of the 
Schuman Plan, but at the same time 
demanded adequate representation on the 
part of the free trade unions in the working 
out of the Plan’s details. 


The Information Bulletin stated that the 
Board adopted a resolution to the effect 
that “while the right of the German Goy- 
ernment to decide upon the ownership of 
the Ruhr industries should be recognized 
it 1S imperative in the interest of world 
peace that the exploitation of the resources 
of the Ruhr for aggressive militarist pur- 
poses and the re-establishment of the Ruhr 
combines should be forever prevented; that 
in the final re-organization of the Ruhr the 
management of the Ruhr industries be 
entrusted to administrative bodies in which 
all interests will be represented on an equal 
basis, both in the central management of 
each industry and in the management of the 
producing? tnits«, 2...” 


On the subject of heavy industries, the 
same resolution declared “that the Govern- 
ments of the Benelux countries—France, 
German Federal Republic and Great Britain 
—enter into negotiations with a view to the 
formation of an inter-European authority 
for the coal, iron ore, iron and steel indus- 
tries, which shall be open to participation 
by other countries. .. .” 

It was reported at the meeting that 
several countries have withdrawn recently 
from the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Among these 
countries are Colombia, Finland, Israel and 
Australia. 

Canadian delegates attending the meeting 
were Pat Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and Sam 
Finlay, international vice-president for 
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Eastern Canada, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Welders and Helpers of America (AFL). 


Without sacrificing quality 
British or creating unemployment 
cotton mills for some workers, British 
team reports cotton mills could increase 
on high U.S. productivity almost to the 
productivity American level. This is 

the view of a Lancashire 
cotton team which visited the United States 
last autumn to study productivity in 
American cotton mills. 


The unanimous report of the team was 
published by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity which sponsored the tour. 
It has now been summarized in the April 
edition of Labour, a pamphlet prepared by 
the British Trades Union Congress. 


In its report, the team refers to the high 
rate of output in the average American 
mill where 100 workers produce the same 
amount of cotton yarn as 238 workers in 
Britain, without any strain on themselves 
or their machines. The English mill hands 
work just as hard or harder than their 
American counterparts in obtaining their 
lower output, observes the report. 

Three reasons were advanced for this 
difference: “production-mindedness ; 
novelty-mindedness; and research-minded- 
ness.” 

“Mill hand and company director both 
beheve that low output means high costs 
which drive the customer away,” the Labour 
article stated. Greater productivity at 
lower costs will encourage customers to buy 
over and over again, keeping men and 
machines busy. 

If a new device comes on the market, 
the manufacturer does not wait for the 
(otheratellow = tO. try lh Ut. Dub uses. It 
himself because he wants to know if it 
will help his business. Workers, too, are 
willing to accept a change in methods 
because they are informed by management 
in advance about the necessary innovation. 

In the field of research, many mills have 
their own experimental departments and 
more money is being provided to expand 
the industry’s central research stations. 

The trade unions play a special part in 
assisting the drive for more efficient produc- 
tion.- The team reported that “the willing- 
ness of unions and of workers to accept 
changes in work assignments when this is 
justified by new methods or by techno- 
logical advances is undoubtedly one of the 
major factors which has led to the high 
productivity in American mills coupled with 
lower operating costs.” ! 
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While American workers have the advan- 
tage of many mechanical aids, the main 
machines are basically similar to the British. 
The team was convinced that British 
machinery makers can supply anything 
which the industry needs. 

In contrast with British methods, 
American manufacturers do not separate 
their spinning and weaving mills, the report 
showed. Usually, the entire output of the 
spinners is used by the weavers in the same 
firm; the dyeing, bleaching and printing 
are often carried out there too. 

There are fewer varieties of fabrics made 
in the United States mills, the report con- 
tinued. Manufacturers, advised by expert 
industrial consultants, can decide which 
lines are the most profitable to produce. 

Even without these advantages, the 
report states, British mills can bring their 
average productivity near to that of the 
best American mills. 


Onielune = 208 toere United. 


U.S. Senate States Senate gave its 


bill on approval to a bill which 
social would effect a considerable 
security expansion in the American 


system of old age security. 
The provisions of the bill are substantially 
similar to those of H.R. 6000, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
last fall. Differences in detail between the 
two measures are now being reconciled in 
conference. 

According to press reports, the Senate 
bill would add some _ 10,000,000 persons, 
about half of them self-employed, to the 
35,000,000 already covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance under existing legis- 
lation. 

The bill would also make important 
changes in the amount of benefit payable 
under old-age and survivors’ insurance, and 
the method of financing the program. 
Monthly benefit payments would be almost 
doubled, the maximum primary benefit 
rising from $45 to $80. The payroll tax, 
now levied on both employers and 
employees at the rate of 14 per cent, would 
remain unchanged until 1956. In that year 
it would be increased to 2 per cent; in 
1960, to 24 per cent; in 1965, to 3 per cent; 
and in 1970, to 3+ per cent. The maximum 
taxable income on which this tax is levied 
would be increased from the present level 
of $3,000 to $3,600. 

The Senate also approved a thorough 
study and evaluation by its Finance Com- 
mittee of the entire American system of 
social security. The Committee’s study, to 
take at least two years, will seek, among 
other things, to determine whether cover- 
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age can be made universal and whether a 
pay-as-you-go method of financing the 
program is practicable. 


The United Automobile 
UAW gains Workers union (CIO) has 
first area- reached an agreement with 
wide pension 70 shops of the Automo- 
plan in tive Tool and Die Manu- 
automotive facturers’ Association in 
industry Detroit, Michigan, on a 

pension pact covering 6,000 
employees. Business Week of June 3 


reports that the agreement—the first of its 
kind in the automotive industry—provides 
for area-wide pensions designed to cover 
small employers with a highly mobile 
work force. 

Under the plan, workers may move from 
one member employer to another and still 
retain credits toward the 25 years of con- 
tinuous service required for. retirement 
benefits payable at 65. When eligible for 
retirement, workers will receive $100 a 
month from a joint fund to be set up by 
ATDMA. 

Business Week points out that the con- 
tract is only an extension of a longstanding 
bargaining practice, since the Detroit union 
locals have been accustomed in the past 
to sign one master pact with the Associa- 
tion. 


U.S. President Truman on 


June 16 signed the Dis- 
New U.S. placed Persons Bill thereby 
Bill provides jxnanding to 415,744 the 
increased total number of persons 
quota of admitted or to be admitted 
displaced under’ the special post-war 
persons 


legislation, according to the 
New York Times. 

The new bill makes obsolete the. pro- 
visions that were said to be “un-American” 
in the Displaced Persons Law of 1948, the 
Times stated. In future, entry will be 
available to Jews who were denounced by 
the Nazis; to Catholics from Russian 
dominated countries; to Italians who fled 
from Fascism; to the Volksdeutsch who 
were forced out of the Sudetenland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania, Poland 
and the Baltic countries early in the war; 
and to orphans and a few other groups. 

To ensure against the entry of people 
with subversive intentions, the Displaced 
Persons Commission is authorized to in- 
vestigate the character and eligibility of 
DP’s and immigrant applicants of German 
ethnic origin. 

The bill provides for the issuance of 
400,744 visas, including 172,230 which had 
been issued up to May 31. It also makes 
provision for the permanent entry of 15,000 


students and other persons already here on 
temporary permits who cannot return to 
their homes without the risk of death or 
persecution. 

It is believed by government officials 
familiar with the bill that it will “lead to 
the effectual emptying of the displaced 
persons camps in Europe,” the Times 
stated. In addition to those who have 
already received American visas, the United 
States would take about 120,000 of the 
300,000 left in the camps. The others 
would go to Australia, Canada and South 
America. 


President Truman _ has 
Commission appointed a five-man com- 
to study mission to make a broad 
U.S. migrant study of conditions among 
labour migratory workers in the 
problems United States and of prob- 


lems created by the migra- 
tion of workers into the country, according 
to the New York Times of June 4. The 
committee has been directed to report by 
December 15. 


‘Three important questions will receive 
‘foremost attention during the investigation. 
They are:— 


1. The social, economic, health 
educational conditions among 
workers in the United States, 
responsibilities now being assumed by 
Federal, state, county and municipal 
authorities to alleviate conditions among 
these workers. 


and 
migratory 
and the 


2. The problem created by the migration 
into the United States of alien workers for 
temporary employment, and the extent to 
which alien workers are now required to 
supplement the domestic labour supply. 

3. The extent of illegal migration of 
foreign workers into the United States, and 
whether and how law enforcement measures 


may be improved to eliminate illegal 
migration. 
Various estimates have placed _ the 


number of migratory workers at 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000, the Times article stated. In 
many instances, living standards among 
migratory labourers and their families are 
far below those of other groups in the 
population. Furthermore, because of the 
lack of a fixed residence as well as their 
specific exemption in various laws, the 
migratory workers are frequently not 
entitled to the benefits of Federal, state, 
and local social legislation. 

An additional complicating factor is the 
presence of Mexican workers whose entry 
into the United States is provided for by 
an agreement between the two countries. 


In addition to the legal migrants from 
Mexico, thousands of illegal entrants cross 
the border. While most of them are 
deported, no effective means has yet been 
found to prevent this illegal immigration. 

On June 11, the New York Times 
reported that the appointment of the 
committee had received keen approval in 
California. 

While the question of migratory labour 
has been with the country for half a 
century, many recent factors have focused 
greater attention on it, the article stated. 
Among these are the post-war drop in urban 
industrial employment, the rapid mechan- 
ization of many farm operations which 
reduces the demand for labour, crop 
failures and, in recent months, the threat 
of another potential “dust bowl” in the 
southern Middle West. 

The four main migrant blocs in the 
United States, the article pointed out, are 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, in the mid- 
western grain states, in the Intermountain 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 


At the end of June, employ- 
ment in the United States 
had reached its highest level 
since the record month of 
July, 1948, according to a 
report appearing in the 
New York Times. The report, based on 
information from the Bureau of the Census 
showed gainfully employed at June 10 as 
being 61,482,000. This was 133,000 less than 
the record level of 1948, and shows an 
increase of 1,750,000 jobs over May of this 
year. 

There was an increase in unemployment 
figures during the month, but this increase 
was said to have been caused entirely by 
the entry of school-age persons into the 
labour market, most of whom were seeking 
temporary employment. Among adult 
workers there was a decline in unemploy- 
ment, and for the first time since early 
1949, the number out of work for four 
months or longer also dropped. 


U.S. employ- 
ment near 

all-time peak 
level in June 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce 
was quoted by the Times as having said 
that: “Although most of the gains reported 
by the Census Bureau can be traced to 
seasonal factors, there is strong evidence 
of a continual improvement in the general 
employment picture.” 

Despite this high level of employment, 
the Times said that the jobless total was 
1,000,000 or more greater than in 1948, and 
a higher proportion of the labour force was 
out of jobs than two years ago. 
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The U.S. Department of 
Workmen’s Labour and the Federal 
Compensation Security Agency were joint 


and sponsors of the 1950 
Rehabilitation National Conference on 
Conference Workmen’s Compensation 


held in Washington. Rep- 
resentatives from 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Canada 
attended the 2-day sessions. 

The conference keynote was expressed 
by Michael J. Galvin, U.S. Under-Secretary 
of Labour, in his opening address, when he 
expressed the hope that the conference 
would find “both the will and the means 
to effect the culmination of the compensa- 
tion process—the restoration of the injured 
worker to productive living and employ- 
ment.” While compensation and rehabili- 
tation are basically State problems, “the 
Federal Government also has a real in- 
terest in it,” Mr. Galvin pointed out. 

The Under-Secretary outlined the purpose 
of the conference as being “to improve 
co-operative procedures (between Federal 
and State agencies) so that all the 12,000 
permanently disabled who face a substantial 
job. handicap may receive’ vocational 
rehabilitation services for which they are 
now eligible.” 

Mr. Galvin stressing the need for closer 
co-operation between State and _ other 
agencies recommended: “(1) Early recog- 
nition and referral of injured workers for 
rehabilitation soon after the injury, which 
may necessitate a review of State work- 
men’s compensation laws. (2) Fuller use 
and ‘perhaps extension of rehabilitation 
centres.’ ” 

In his remarks to the conference, Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing said that his 
Agency was directly interested in the 
problem because the FSA has as one of its 
primary responsibilities “the execution of 
the Federal-State rehabilitation program.” 
He expressed the hope that the conference 
would produce “a foolproof system whereby 
a seriously injured worker can start getting 


rehabilitation services right after the 
accident.” 
Panel discussions at the conference 


centred around two subjects: (1) co-opera- 
tion to facilitate rehabilitation of injured 
workers; and (2) improving medical ser- 
vices to workmen’s compensation clients. 
One of the features of the conference was 
a demonstration of rehabilitation cases 
from the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Centre. Several clients demonstrated their 
ability to walk, sit, fall and rise despite 
very serious injuries. In addition, three 
paraplegic patients from the Kessler 
Institute showed their proficiency in the 
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use of prosthetic appliances. Dr. Josephine 
Buchanan of the Woodrow Wilson Centre, 


‘stated that conversion from a hopeless 


cripple to usefulness was not unduly 
expensive, and had cost less than $1,000 
in each case. 

William L. Connolly, chairman of the 
conference planning committee, presented 
several recommendations for consideration. 
Among the more important recommenda- 
tions made were:— 

(a) A definition of medical care which 
would include “any treatment neces- 
sary to restore the disabled indi- 
vidual to his maximum level of 
physical capacity.” 

(b) Unlimited medical aid for _ the 
injured. 

(c) Improved State rehabilitation legis- 
lation and agreements. 

(d) Vesting: of full supervision and 
control over the provision of medical 
care within the scope of the work- 
men’s compensation Act in the work- 
men’s compensation agency. 

The committee also urged “closer co- 
operation between the ‘administering 
agencies and physicians, insurance carriers, 
trade unions, and employees.” The com- 
mittee felt that the success of a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program required “the 
concerted efforts of each affected party.” 


A recent memorandum 
Minimum issued by the Information 
wage and Press Service of the 
regulations Department of External 


Affairs of France shows that 
the passing of law No. 
50-205 of February 11, 1950, concerning 
collective agreements and procedure for 
settling collective labour disputes has rein- 
stated the free wage in France. Hence- 
forth the State will not intervene except 
to fix the national inter-occupational 
guaranteed minimum wage. Wages may 
therefore be set freely within the bounds 
of the collective agreements, provided that 
the national inter-occupational guaranteed 
minimum wage is observed. 

In the meantime, orders governing wages 
will remain in force until replaced by 
collective agreements or decisions by arbi- 
trators tending to modify them, with the 
exception, however, of the provisions 
relating to the observance of a maximum 
wage or of a maximum average wage. 
Minimum wages provided for by orders in 
council are therefore still valid. 

Wage regulations in force in France up 
to the passing of this law were based on 
the following principles :— 

(a) Determination of the minimum wage 
of the ordinary labourer. 


in France 


(b) Establishment of a graduated employ- 
ment classification. This classification is 
provided for by the various orders fixing 
wages, starting with the labourer, to whom 
the coefficient 100 is assigned. For 
example, the graduated scale ranges from 
185 for engineers to 600 for army officers. 

(c) Determination of a variation between 
the minimum wage and the maximum 
average wage for workers (115 per cent of 
the minimum) or the individual maximum 
wage for office employees, technicians, 
draughtsmen and _ supervisory personnel 
(118 per cent of the minimum). 


(d) Reductions in accordance with age. 
(e) Fixing of territorial zones for the 
determination of wages. 


The wages of workers other than 
labourers comprise two elements: a wage 


based on a graduated scale; and fixed 
bonuses. 

Celebrating its 60th Anni- 
Australian versary on March 1, The 


Worker, a labour newspaper 
in Brisbane, Australia, com- 
mented: “Labour, the 
powerful movement that has 
contributed so much to the progress and 
development of Australia, was in its 
political swaddling clothes when The 
Worker was first published.” 

The statement appeared in an article 
“When Labour Was Born” which was 
featured in the paper’s March 6 edition. 


“The Labour Movement in Queensland 
as in other countries,’ explains the article, 
“had its origin in the dissatisfaction of 
the workers with the conditions under 


_ labour paper 
enters its 


60th year 











The September issue of the Lasour Gazerre will be a special number 


commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Depart- 


ment of Labour. 


It will contain a series of articles describing labour events of the past 


half century, and will be attractively designed and illustrated. 


The statistical tables and other regular monthly features of the 


Lasour Gazerre will not appear in this Anniversary Issue, but will be 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 1900-1950 


issued separately later in the month. 


which they worked.” Vigorous agitation 
by unionists culminated in the launching 
of a Trades and Labour Council in 1885. 
This was succeeded by the Queensland 
Provincial Council of the Austrahan 
Labour Federation which held its first 
meeting on June 11, 1889. “This was 
practically the birth of the Labour Move- 
ment in Queensland,” states the article. 
Within a few months the scheme, which 
was greeted enthusiastically by the workers, 
had been adopted in all the large centres 
of Queensland. 


Among other features, the ALF draft 
scheme provided for the publication of 
labour papers, and less than a year later 
The Worker appeared. 


x x xk 


A second article appearing concurrently 
in The Worker tells of the Australian 
Workers’ Union during its years of trial 
and disappointment in the 1880’s. The 
foundations of the union were laid in 
Victoria in 1886. From that time until 
1912, when it amalgamated with an all- 
embracing workers’ organization in North 
Queensland, the AWU was almost entirely 
the Shearers’ Union. It had members in 
every State, but it was not until almost 
three decades later that the union assumed 
its present form, that of “one big union 
for all classes of workers, no matter what 
their occupation or sex.” 

Today, the working conditions existing 
in the 80’s and 90’s are gone, the article 
states. “Further,” it adds, “the workers 
industrially and _ politically, are better 


organized and provided for than they are 
perhaps in any other country on earth.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


The proceedings of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Old Age Security, extending over a period 
of more than two months’ duration, evoked a renewed nation- 
wide interest in the complex problems involved in providing an 
adequate program of old age security for the Canadian people. 


The findings of the Committee, embodied in a 112-page Report 
tabled in Parliament on June 28, form the basis of the following 


article. 


The Report of the Joint Committee of 
the Senate and House of Commons on Old 
Age Security was presented to Parliament 
on the 28th of June. Its contents constitute 
the final product of an intensive study 
undertaken by the Committee following its 
appointment at the end of March by a 
Resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 
The Resolution read in part as follows:— 


That a joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament be appointed to examine 
and study the operation and effects of 
existing legislation of the Parliament of 
Canada and of the several provincial 


legislatures with respect to old age 
security; similar legislation in other 
countries; possible alternative measures of 


old age security for Canada, with or with- 
out a means test for beneficiaries, in- 
cluding plans based on contributory insur- 
ance principles; the probable cost thereof 
and possible methods of providing there- 
for; the constitutional and financial adjust- 
ments, if any, required for the effective 
operations of such plans, and other related 
mauvers .. 7. 


The first eight chapters of the Report, 
designed to provide a convenient summary 
of the evidence and opinion considered by 
the Committee, reflect the thorough 
manner in which the Committee attempted 
to meet the demands of its terms of 
reference. 

Programs now operating to provide old 
age security in Canada, including the 
existing old age pension legislation, War 
Veterans Allowances, Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities and employee pension plans 
are reviewed. There follows a compara- 
tive analysis of the principal features of 
the old age security schemes in Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Switzer- 
land. Representations received from seven 
provinces, and the briefs and testimony 
submitted to the Committee by various 
organizations and individuals are summar- 
ized briefly. 
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Further chapters deal with the financial 
aspects of old age security, the constitu- 
tional aspects of a Federal old age pension 
program, and the relationship of old age 
security to War Veterans Allowances, 
unemployment insurance, Canadian Goy- 
ernment Annuities and the National 
Housing Act. 


Findings of the Committee 


The findings of the Committee, set forth 
in the last chapter of the report, are of 
considerable significance in view of the 
influence they are expected to exert on 
the character of future Canadian legisla- 
tion in the field of old age security. 





Increase of Ageing Population.—Follow- 
ing a recognition of the “complexity of 
the subject which was referred to the 
Committee for study,’ and of the diffi- 
culty of securing even a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term old age, the report points 
out that “our aged population is growing 
from year to year.” The total of persons 
65 years of age or over, which was 576,000 
in 1931, or one in every eighteen in the 
total population, will be an _ estimated 
1,101,400 in 1951 (one in every thirteen), 
1,372,500 in 1961, and 1,630,000 in 1971. 

The report stressed the importance of 
continued gainful occupation for those 
older people who wish to continue work, 
and whose health will permit it. The 
Committee said that it believed “increasing 
emphasis should be placed on efforts to 
remove from people’s minds the idea that 
there is any set age for retirement. Each 
individual . . . should be encouraged to 
continue as long as possible in gainful 
employment.” This would be_ beneficial 
to the “economic progress and prosperity” 
of the country and would ensure utilizing 
“to the fullest possible advantage the 
mature skills of these older workers.” 


The problem of the prematurely aged, 
and invalids forced to retire from employ- 
ment early in life, and the blind, was dealt 
with briefly in the report. The committee 
expressed itself as being “deeply impressed 
by the evidence presented” on behalf of 
these people but felt “that the terms of 
reference established for it ruled out the 
possibility of a detailed examination of 
this problem... .” 


Social Needs of the Aged.—A consider- 
able amount of evidence was presented to 
the Committee which demonstrated “that 
old age security does not consist solely of 
the assurance of adequate cash income to 
individuals in their later years.”’’ The 
report listed adequate housing, health and 
welfare services and suitable part time 
occupations as factors which “enter into 
the complex picture of the needs of this 
important section of the nation’s popu- 
lation.” 

The Committee recommended that the 
present program of finding employment for 
older workers be intensified, especially “in 
terms of persuading employers and gov- 
ernments to keep open the doors of 
employment opportunity to individuals 
who are in their middle or later years... .” 

Regarding medical and health programs 
for older people, the report noted that 
some provinces possessed “well-organized 
programs” and the Committee recom- 
mended encouragement and expansion of 
their programs, especially im provinces 
lacking facilities for health care of the aged. 
It was suggested that if the burden on the 
provinces of providing income security for 
the aged were lessened more adequate 
medical and hospital care could’ be 
provided. 

In considering the housing needs of the 
aged, the Committee considered that there 
were “possibilities now open to private 
organizations, provincial and municipal 
authorities under amended provisions of 
the National Housing Act,” and _ that 
sufficient time had not elapsed for full 
advantage to be taken of the Act. It 
recommended further study to develop “the 
machinery already in existence.” 


Employee Pension Plans.—-The report 
said that “employee pension plans have 
already made a significant contribution to 
the provision of retirement security for an 
important section of the Canadian labour 
force.’ The Committee therefore expressed 
its desire to do nothing to lessen the current 
interest of employers in employee pension 
plans. However it did feel that private 
plans in use at present “have a very uneven 


effect over the entire working force and 
further that the cost is passed to the con- 
sumer so that “the entire population finds 
itself indirectly paying part of the cost of 
pensions for the more fortunate groups.” 

The Committee therefore undertook to 
develop a scheme on a universal basis which 
“would make it possible for these indus- 
tries to adjust their private plans so as to 
fit into governmental provisions... .” The 
public scheme in the Committee’s opinion 
should not interfere with either employee 
plans or private provisions for old age 
security, but should serve as a floor under 
these, and “stimulate the development of 
new pension plans.” 

The report also recommended certain 
improvements in the field of private 
pensions. While some improvements had 
been effected by the action of income tax 
authorities, it was further suggested that 
there should be “as a condition of income 
tax exemption, a greater degree of trans- 
ferability of individual pension rights.” 

The Committee was firm in maintaining 
that the provision of a basic old age 
security plan should not weaken private 
incentive to save and that everything 
possible should be done to encourage 
private saving. The report said that the 
merits of Government Annuities “should 
be made more widely known by a suitable 


campaign of advertising and by other 
methods designed to facilitate their 
purchase.” 


Other Claims to Priority—While the 
Committee was limited by its terms of 
reference to a specific study of old age 
security, its report noted that “it has not 
felt it advisable to overlook ... other areas 
of social need in which governments, both 
provincial and federal, may be called upon 
to take in the future a substantial measure 
of responsibility.” 

The Committee said that the present 
annual cost of “health and welfare services 
to the people of Canada provided at public 
expense by all levels of government, can 
presently be estimated on a conservative 
basis at not less than $1 billion annually.” 
The report also mentioned other widely 
advocated social security programs which 
would add to this total. These aspects 
were all taken into consideration and the 
Committee considered “that it must avoid 
suggesting such a substantial diversion of 
the total national income into a program 
for the aged as to preclude the possi- 
bility of developing . . . a fully balanced 
social security system.” 

Three Main Alternatives.—As the result 
of its study, the Committee suggested three 
possible systems: “old age assistance; an 
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insurance system; a universal pay-as-you- 
go system” (italics ours). The report 
noted that a program could be developed 
based on “two, or even all three of these 
systems.” 

The report explained that under an old 
age assistance scheme (as presently used in 
Canada) the determining factor in regard 
to receipt and amount of pension is indi- 
vidual need. This means investigation to 
find the extent of individual need, and 
is the most strongly criticized feature of 
the system. 

The Committee felt, however, that in- 
vestigation of need was almost inevitable 
in any system financed out of general 
revenue. The report- noted that the esti- 
mated expenditure of $136 million for old 
age assistance in the current year would 
be increased to over $300 million if there 
were no investigation of need. 

The basis of a system of old age insurance 
is that the individuals protected: provide 
for their own pensions through regular 
contributions and consider these contribu- 
tions as a form of investment. The pension 
received is related to the amount or 
number of contributions made. The Com- 
mittee felt that the strength of this scheme 
was the fact that “the individual who is 
covered ... has earned the right to his 
pension by his own individual contribu- 
tions or by contributions made on his 
behalf by his employer.” 

Among the disadvantages of such a 
scheme noted in the report were the facts 
that since the benefits received depend on 
the amount of contributions and the period 
for which the recipient is covered, those who 
enter the scheme late in life could expect 
only a small pension. The Committee also 
said that 1t would be difficult to apply the 
scheme universally, especially to self- 
employed groups such as farmers. The 
report pointed out that under this system 
old age assistance would be needed “on a 
large scale for many years... .” 

The Committee expressed the belief that 
by “combining old age insurance with a 
universal minimum benefit financed out of 
general taxes,” some of the weaknesses of 
old age insurance could be lessened. How- 
ever, the report said that “to the extent 
that this minimum benefit approaches 
adequacy and is paid without regard to 
record of prior contributions, it weakens 
the link between the individual’s contribu- 
tion and benefit which is the essential 
strength of the insurance system itself.” 

The report also said that an old age 
imsurance scheme presented certain admin- 
istrative difficulties such as the setting up 
of a reserve fund, and keeping extensive 
records of premiums paid by those covered 
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in the scheme. The committee felt that 
these difficulties “must be weighed against 
the psychological values of such a scheme.” 


“The universal pay-as-you-go (italics 
ours) system of old age security is 
designed to avoid the chief weaknesses of 
the insurance approach by assuring benefits 
to the entire population in the eligible age 
eroup. It does not attempt to relate the 
benefit which an individual receives or the 
amount of that benefit to the individual 
record of contributions,’ the report said. 
However, under this system, it 1s necessary 
to recognize both the total costs involved, 
and the necessity of collecting from those 
who will benefit ultimately to meet the cost 
of those persons now eligible. Under this 
system, it is not necessary to maintain a 
reserve fund or a record of individual 
contributions. 


The Committee recognized that under a 
universal pay-as-you-go system some of the 


psychological values of an insurance scheme 


are lost. In particular, the report noted 
that there would be no direct relationship 
between the individual’s prior contributions 
and right to benefits. Therefore the scheme 
must be solidly based on a revenue system 
recelving direct contributions from the 
largest possible number of citizens. 

The report said that the pay-as-you-go 
system is costly by nature because benefits 
are not limited by any test of need. It is 
therefore necessary that benefit rates must 
not be so high as to make the over-all 
cost too burdensome. The Committee con- 
sidered “that the rate of benefit paid should 
be set at such a level as to avoid so far 
as possible the social inequities of a situa- 
tion in which the retired beneficiary group 
might find themselves in more favourable 
economic circumstances than those not yet 
retired who are still actually engaged in 
productive employment.” The adoption of 
a plan should do nothing to diminish 
private incentive toward provisions for old 
age security, the committee urged. 


Committee’s Opinion 


In rendering its opinion, the Committee 
said :— 

The Committee found some advantages 
in each of the three systems which it 
studied. On balance, however, the opinion 
of the Committee with respect to the 
population presently of pensionable age 
(70 and over) is that the universal pay- 
as-you-go system is most suitable to Cana- 
dian circumstances. It can be assumed 
that the great proportion of the indi- 
viduals in this age group have retired 
from active employment, and it is a fact 
that nearly one-half are now in receipt 
of old age assistance. 


’ 


The Committee further believes that 
such a program can be financed and admin- 
istered satisfactorily only by the federal 
government. Only the federal authority 
can establish a sufficiently broad base of 
contributions to make such a program 
possible, and only the federal authority 
can ensure that an individual will receive 
the benefit to which he has contributed, 
regardless of whether he moves from one 
province to another. 

The Committee has not felt, however, 
that it would be discharging properly its 
duties if it were to deal solely with the 
group presently of pensionable age and 
overlook the needs of a significant “section 
of the population in the younger age 
group 65 to 69, many of whom, while 
younger in years, are no longer able to 
carry on without assistance. 

Application of the universal pay-as-you- 

go system to this younger age group would 
increase substantially the over-all cost. 
The difference between the cost of a 
universal pay-as-you-go pension of $40 a 
month, at, age. 70 ($324 million): and a 
universal pay-as-you-go pension of $40 a 
month at age 65 ($528 million) amounts 
to $204 million. 
It may be doubted whether, in terms 
of priorities, the diversion of such a large 
extra amount of the national income to 
this particular group can be _ justified, 
particularly when such a large proportion 
of the people in this age group are still 
actively engaged in productive employment 
and self-supporting. There is an advan- 
tage in universality when the large 
majority of the age group concerned is 
retired. That advantage does not obtain 
to the same extent when the majority of 
the age group concerned is still active and 
self-supporting. 

These considerations have led the Com- 
mittee to the view that any program of 
old age security to be applied to persons 
in the age group 65 to 69 should involve 
some principle of selectivity, and this, in 
the Committee’s judgment, involves the 
application of a suitable test of eligibility, 
designed to ensure assistance to persons 
in this age group most in need of it. 

As already pointed out in Chapter II 
of this report it may be argued that such 
a test serves the double purpose of keep- 
ing costs within reasonable limits, and of 
encouraging the largest possible number of 
individuals 65 to 69 to continue in gainful 
employment. This latter consideration is 
of particular importance when it is real- 
ized that, with increasing longevity, the 
numbers of persons reaching 65 may be 
expected to increase substantially in future 
years. As already indicated, the popula- 
tion 65 and over will be 1,101,400 in 1951, 
and this number will rise, at a greater 
rate than the increase in our total popu- 
lation, to 1,372,500 in 1961 and to 1,630,000 
in 1971. If universal benefits of $40 per 
month were to be provided to all persons 
in this age group, the cost would rise from 
$528,672,000 in 1951 to $658,800,000 in 
1961, to $782,400,000 in 1971. 

The Committee is not persuaded that the 
people of Canada would, at this juncture, 
be prepared to divert such a substantial 
proportion of the total national income 
to old age security purposes, particularly 
when, as the evidence demonstrates, there 


are other priorities of unmet need, and 
other responsibilities, the magnitude of 
which is as yet unknown, which may fall 
upon the shoulders of the Canadian people 
in the field of national security. 

All things considered, therefore, the 
Committee is of the opinion that the most 
suitable old age security plan for Canada 
under present circumstances consists of a 
two-fold program, as follows:— 

(a) A universal pay-as-you-go program 
applicable to all persons 70 years 
of age and over, based on the con- 
tributory principle and administered 
by the federal government. The 
benefit should be a flat, uniform 
amount of $40 a month for all 
eligible persons, and _ eligibility 
should be based solely on age and 
a suitable residence qualification. 

(b) For the age group 65 and over not 
eligible for the universal benefit, 
old age assistance at the rate of 
$40 a month should be available, 
subject to an eligibility test in some 
respects similar to that which exists 
under the present old age assistance 
program, but modified to take 
account of the different character- 
istics of the age group to which this 
test is to apply, and adjusted in 
such a way as to recognize to a 
greater extent than at present the 
desirability of encouraging recipients 
to earn supplemental income. 


One important result of lowering the 
age of eligibility on a selective basis to 
65 would’ be to make provision for a 
substantial number of persons presently 
in need because of premature ageing or 
invalidity. To the extent that “the age 
of eligibility under old age assistance is 
lowered to 65 it can be considered as 
making a significant contribution to the 
security needs of the disabled members 
of the population in the upper age groups. 

Because a program of the assistance 
type requires individualized treatment, it 
is important that it should continue to 
be administered by the provinces. In 
order, however, to limit the financial 
burden on the provinces, the Committee 
believes that the provincial share of such 
a program should be somewhat less than 
the cost to which they are committed 
under present legislation. This objective, 
according to the Committee’s estimates, 
would be achieved if the federal govern- 
ment were prepared to share the cost of 
the assistance program on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

The two-fold program here set forth 
would accomplish the two main objectives 
of abolition of thé means test from the 
present federal-provincial old age assis- 
tance program and of lowering the age of 
eligibility for old age assistance to 65 
years. The main body of evidence placed 
before the Committee gave the highest 
priority, in that order, to the attainment 
of these ends. 

Cost—The Committee recognizes that 
this is an expensive program—a program 
which overnight would increase three-fold 
the combined expenditure of federal and 
provincial governments under the present 
old age assistance scheme, 

An expenditure amounting to $388 
million (estimated) in the year 1951 for 
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the program outlined above is not one 
which any group of responsible legislators 
would favour if they had any fears that 
the cost would be more: than the people 
of Canada were able or willing to pay, 
or if they were not deeply convinced that 
the Canadian people are firm in _ their 
desire to achieve for our aged people the 
ends of social justice. Such a program 
would indeed place Canada without ques- 
tion in the forefront of the nations of the 
world in respect to old age security. ; 

A $40 universal benefit at age 70 1s 
equivalent to an estate, valued on an 
annuity basis, of $4,690 for males aged 70, 
$5,500 for females aged 70, and $10,190 
for a married couple of eligible age. This 
takes no account of the value of old age 
assistance payments to persons in the age 
group 65 to 69. 

Looking at such benefits from an 
economic piont of view, it may be assumed 
that most of them will be spent on the 
basic necessities of life—food, clothing, 
shelter and medical attention. Like family 
allowances, the program here contem- 
plated would tend to stabilize consumer 
purchasing power and employment, partic- 
ularily in less favourable economic periods. 

The Committee has carefully considered 
the argument that such a_ universal 
system for persons 70 and over is economi- 
cally wasteful in that it provides the same 
benefit to rich and poor alike regardless 
of their need. It is true, of course, that, 
under any system which abolishes the 
means test for the group presently of 
pensionable age, benefits will be paid to 
some persons who do not “need” them on 
any test of personal need. But it must be 
remembered that to the extent that the 
universal pay-as-you-go system is based on 
individual contributions, individuals in the 
upper income groups would, through their 
personal contributions, have bought and 
paid for their own retirement security, as 
well as making a substantial contribution 
towards the cost of retirement security for 
others. In view of these facts, the Com- 
mittee does not consider that it would be 
equitable to impose a “means test in 
reverse’ and wholly deny retirement bene- 
fits to those individuals who have actually 
made the largest direct contributions to the 
revenues from which the universal benefits 
will be paid. 

A certain amount of the benefits paid 
to persons in the upper income levels will 
be recovered through the normal opera- 
tion of the income tax, if benefits are 
considered as taxable income. TF urther- 
more, if the special income tax exemption 
of $500 presently applicable to persons 65 
and over were to .be withdrawn from 
persons receiving the universal benefit, an 
additional amount of the order of $6 
million would be recovered. The Com- 
mittee has not considered it necessary to 
deal with this problem beyond pointing 
out that any adjustments which may be 
considered necessary or desirable can be 
made, as in the case of family allowances, 
through alteration of prevailing income tax 
exemptions. 

Distribution of Cost—The introduction 
of a universal pension of $40 a month at 
age 70 would relieve the provinces of the 
cost which they are now bearing under 
the federal-provincial program of old age 
assistance. This would enable the proy- 
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inces tc share in the cost of old age 
assistance to those over age 65 who will 
not be eligible for the universal pension. 
The information placed before the Com- 
mittee indicates that the total cost of old 
age assistance to those found eligible over 
age 65 would not exceed $64 million at the 
present time under an eligibility test 
similar to that which now exists under 
the old age assistance program. If, there- 
fore, one-half of the cost of the assistance 
program were to be paid by the federal 
government, the provinces would be left 
to pay about $32 million, or slightly less 
than the cost that they now bear under 


the joint program of assistance at age 70. 


It should also be kept in mind that the 
provinces would, in addition, be relieved 
of certain expenditures which they are 
presently making, together with the muni- 
cipalities, in respect to public assistance 
and institutional care for groups 65 years 
of age and over. 

On the basis of these estimates, the 
total cost of the federal share of the com- 
bined program of universal pensions and 
old age assistance would be as follows:— 


(a) Universal pensions at 


ae 7 Oi bee a a oe $324,000,000 

(b) Federal share of old age 
assistance at age 65... 32,000,000 
$356,000,000 


At the present time the federal share of 
the old age assistance program for those 
70 and over is about $100 million. In 
addition, certain other costs, such as war 
veterans allowances for those 70 and over 
and assistance to aged Indians, amounting 
to about $6 million, would be absorbed into 
the total program as envisaged. The net 
additional funds required to finance the 
federal share of the program would there- 
fore be of the order of $250 million. 

Methods of Financing—The Committee 
is in favour of the contributory principle, 
not only because of the importance of this 
in raising total moneys required, but also 
because of the importance of establishing 
a close association in the mind of the 
individual between his contribution to the 
cost and the ultimate benefit he is to 
receive. 

In considering how the cost could best 
be distributed fairly over the whole 
population, the Committee paid particular 
attention to the estimates given in Chapter 
VI of the theoretical yields of various tax 
and contribution rates. In reviewing the 
methods of raising the necessary revenues, 
the Committee sought to find some system 
of contributions which was at once prac- 
tical and which achieved the objective of 
requiring a direct and conscious payment 
by the largest possible number of those 
who will benefit from the program. 

A three-way basis of sharing the cost, 
involving contributions from individuals, 
from employers and from the _ general 
revenues of the country, was considered as 
a possible method of raising the revenue 
necessary to meet the federal share of the 
program. This is, of course, only one 
possibility among many; it is put forward 
as an idea worthy of consideration rather 
than as the final view of the Committee. 

(1) Under such a tripartite arrange- 
ment, each individual would be required 


, 


so far as possible to make a direct con- 
tribution out of his individual income or 
earnings. If the ideal of universal con- 
tributions is to be approached, if not 
fully attained, it would be necessary to 
require contributions from individuals who 
are now exempt from the payment of 
income tax. There would, of course, 
inevitably be some individuals with in- 
comes so low in relation to their personal 
and family responsibilities that they could 
not be expected to bear their share. Such 
individuals would clearly have to be 
excluded from the requirement to make 
contributions. 


(2) A tripartite arrangement such as 
the Committee considered would also pro- 
vide for the direct participation of 
employers in sharing the cost of pensions 
for their own employees. No new prin- 
ciple would be involved here, since a 
precedent has already been. set for 
employer participation in existing unem- 
ployment insurance legislation. 

(3) Finally, since expenditures which 
are now being made out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund would be absorbed 
into the program here set forth, the 
federal government would be expected to 
become a partner in such a tripartite 
scheme to the extent of contributing to 
the total cost of the program an amount 
not less than that which is now being 
paid out of general revenues under the 
various assistance programs. If an allo- 
cation of the cost along these lines were 
to be considered, the federal contribution 
might be regarded as _ being roughly 
equivalent to the cost of providing bene- 
fits to those individuals and families in 
the lowest income groups from whom no 
direct individual contribution could rea- 
sonably be expected. 


(4) On the assumption set forth in (3) 
above, that the contribution from general 
revenues should approximate present costs, 
it would follow that the additional amount 
of $250 million required to implement 
the over-all program would have to be 
obtained from employer and_ individual 
contributions. The various rates of con- 
tribution that might be required to raise 
such a sum can be found in Chapter VI. 

The Committee, however, did not con- 
sider that it was part of its responsi- 
bility to do more than indicate possible 
forms of contribution. The raising of 
revenues is a technical problem which 
bears a close relation to fiscal policy in 
general, and the Committee did not feel 


that it should suggest more than the main 
outlines and principles to be followed. 


Residence Requirement.—The establish- 
ment of an old age security system such 
as that which is here set forth would, as 
already stated, place residents of Canada 
in a favoured position compared to the 
residents of other countries. Such a 
system, moreover, does not contemplate 
the limitation of eligibility for benefit 
to those who are citizens of Canada nor 
to those who can demonstrate that they 
have established an individual record of 
contributions during their working years. 

In order to qualify for the universal 
pension at 70 years of age, an individual 
should have to reside for a reasonable 
period of time in Canada during his 
earning years and be liable during these 
years to make his required contribution 
to the old age security program. In the 
Committee’s view, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that for the universal pension 
program a residence requirement of 
twenty years should be — established 
similar to that which exists now under 
the present federal-provincial old age 
assistance program. 

With respect to an old age assistance 
program for persons 65 years of age and 
over on the basis of an eligibility test, it 
is the Committee’s view that a require- 
ment of fifteen years’ residence should 
be considered. 


Constitutional Aspects 


In its concluding paragraphs, the report 
dealt with certain constitutional aspects 
which would have to be considered before 
a contributory old age security scheme 
could be instituted. Such a scheme would 
require an amendment to the constitution, 
“and an amendment might be necessary to 
give Parliament authority to impose a 
social security tax ‘earmarked’ for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions,” the Committee 
said. 

The report recommended that if con- 
stitutional changes were hecessary an 
amendment giving “concurrent jurisdiction 
to Parliament and the Provincial Legis- 
latures” should be considered. ‘The con- 
sent of the Provinces to the termination 
of the present Old Age Pensions Act would 
also be necessary. 
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ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


The International Labour Office recently released its survey of 
world unemployment conditions, and a proposed program to 


avoid another depression. 


The study was prepared for debate 


by delegates at the ILO general conference, held in Geneva, from 


sumer, Low Ua) la 


The International Labour Office recog- 
nizing that “full employment is now 
universally accepted as one of the most 
important of economic objectives ses 
has issued its report Action Against Cent 
ployment, an analysis of the extent and 
nature of unemployment, and recommenda- 
tions designed to combat this world 
problem. The survey, issued at the request 
of the ILO Conference held in 1949, was 
considered by the Conference at its meet- 
ings held in Geneva from June 7 to July 1 
195U., (See 0.1157.) 

The report is in two main sections. The 
first is concerned with a discussion of the 
main causes and types of unemployment 
in the post-war period, together with an 
analysis of the underlying economic causes 
in certain countries, designed to clarify the 
significance of recent trends. The second 
section includes recommendations which 
might be implemented to relieve unem- 
ployment and deals with such matters as 
unemployment insurance; deficiencies in 
aggregate demand; unemployment localized 
in particular industries, occupations, or 
places; and measures that are being, or 
might be taken in the field of international 
trade and finance. 


Extent and Character of 
Present Unemployment 


The document said that in most of the 
industrialized countries, unemployment has 
remained at low levels since the end of 
the war. In these countries the main causes 
of unemployment have been frictional and 
seasonal in nature. Frictional unemploy- 
ment has probably been higher than usual 
because of delays in reconversion, and also 
because of marked time sequences in the 
shift of consumer demand as the more 
pressing war-time shortages have been 
eased. Seasonal unemployment has been 
alleviated in part by the presence in these 
advanced industrial countries of industries 
with complementary seasonal fluctuations. 

The report noted that in several European 
countries, and in the United States, unem- 
ployment in the winter of 1948-49 rose to 
over 4 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners. This rise was attributed to four 
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main causes, and four countries were 
selected as principal examples of each. 
Inventory liquidation primarily affected the 
United States although it caused some 
unemployment in Germany and Italy as 
well. Unemployment in Belgium was due 
to declining exports and was aggravated 
by the introduction of labour-saving devices 
needed to meet international competition. 
The influx of refugees and repatriates was 
a problem in Bizone-Germany. The influx 
of these people comprising 20 per cent of 
the population, resulted in both the 
misallocation of employment, and in a high 
level of unemployment. Chronic over- 
production was noted as being the main 
problem in Italy, where it is pressing 
against a limited supply of capital. 

The report noted that economic pros- 
perity in Latin America depends heavily 
upon the demand situation in foreign 
markets, since there are few alternatives 
to the export industries. However, these 
countries have been quite prosperous since 
the end of the war, and have taken advan- 
tage of this situation to undertake exten- 
sive developmental and industrialization 
programs. 

The centrally controlled economies of 
eastern Europe and the USSR have co- 
ordinated comprehensive plans of invest- 
ment with manpower plans, so that 
unemployment has been kept at a low 
level. 

The employment situation in Asia and 
the Far East has deteriorated since the end 
of the war the report said, despite ambitious 
schemes of economic development in 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines. In India and Japan the present 
situation has partly resulted from the 
introduction of labour-saving devices, and 
has been aggravated in both these coun- 
tries and Pakistan by a large influx of 
refugees and repatriates. In Burma, China, 
and other countries in the Far East the 
report considered that political instability 
and civil strife have been important causes 
of unemployment. 





* For *summary of report of leading world 
economists to UNESCO, “National and [nterna- 
tional Measures for Full Employment’’, see Lasour 
GazettE, July, 1950, pp. 994 to 999. 


In the Middle East the serious refugee 
problem, coupled with a high birth rate, 
aggravated the chronic problem of the 
region—under-employment in the rural 
areas, and a lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in the towns. 

The underlying factors which have 
helped to sustain a high level of employ- 
ment in the industrial countries have been 
a high level of replacement capital expendi- 
tures, and periodical foreign aid for some 
countries which depend heavily upon imports 
according to the report. With the increas- 
ing competition in world trade, the experts 
felt that high employment may be more 
difficult to achieve in the future than in 
the past few years, for both the under- 
developed and the industrial countries. 


Action Against Unemployment 


Unemployment Benefits and _ Allow- 
ances.—A majority of the industrialized 
countries of the world have statutory 
provisions providing for the payment of 
unemployment benefits or allowances. 
However, existing legislation leaves much 
to be desired. In the first place coverage 
is too limited; in some countries no legis- 
lation exists, while in others it covers too 
few workers. Secondly, the period of 
eligibility required to qualify appears to be 
too long, and the waiting period require- 
ments too restrictive. The most serious 
defect the report noted was that the level 
of benefits in many cases is not geared 
realistically to present-day levels of wages 
and prices, while the duration of benefits 
is often inadequate. Hence the desir- 
ability of strengthening legislation before 
unemployment’ becomes acute is empha- 
sized. In addition, it is felt that there is 
a need for an unemployment assistance 
scheme to provide for workers who do not 
qualify for an insurance benefit, or who 
have exhausted their benefit rights. 


General Unemployment Arising from a 
Deficiency of Aggregate Demand.—The 
problem, of aggregate demand, is one of 
maintaining total investment expenditures, 
and presents its greatest challenge to the 
industrially advanced private economies. 
In these countries, non-consumption 
expenditures form a substantial part of 
total expenditures, and are dependent upon 
a large number of undirected individual 
decisions. Instability of these expenditures 
in the past has resulted in wide fluctua- 
tions in production, employment, and 
income that tend to become cumulative. 
The problem is not as. acute in the 
centrally controlled economies or the under- 
developed economies. The former are in 


a position to control investment and con- 
sumption expenditures, while the latter 
spend so small a proportion of national 
income upon investment that the effect of 
fluctuations in investment expenditures on 
total employment is likely to be small. 

Government action is called for in 
stabilizing both investment and consump- 
tion expenditures at a high level. The 
report sets forth three possibilities to 
stabilize investment. First, tax incentives, 
favourable interest policies, and subsidies 
are suggested as means of encouraging 
private investment. A number of novel 
plans already in operation in different 
countries are noted. Second, it is urged 
that efforts be made to increase exports 
through co-operative international action. 
Third, to compensate for lapses in the 
private sector, a compensatory public- 
works policy is suggested. Here again it 
is noted that a number of countries have 
made preparations to make use of this 
principle. In addition some Governments 
contemplate flexible operation of long- 
term development programs. Regarding 
consumption, it is pointed out that con- 
sumption may be increased by lowering 
prices and/or increasing the income of 
consumers. 

Several methods of maintaining pur- 
chasing power were noted including the 
reduction, remission, or rebate of taxes; 
income transfer payments; income supple- 
ments; price supports; social security 
payments; minimum wage payments, while 
respecting the need for maintaining suff- 
cient funds for investment expenditures; 
and a flexible price policy. It is pointed 
out in the document that full employment 
in a free market economy today, calls for 
a compensatory fiscal policy by Govern- 
ment, and that increased expenditures in 
recession periods should not be met by 
increased tax rates, but rather through 
loans or other methods of deficit financing. 


Improving the Organization of the 
Employment Market.—Organization of the 
employment market is designed to reduce 
that employment which is frictional in 
character, since both training and place- 
ment services base their activity on subse- 
quent placement. 

The report urged that the employment 
services in most countries should improve 
upon present statistics of trends in employ- 
ment, and suggested various means to do 
this. With regard to recruitment, joint 
management-union machinery is pointed to 
as one way to achieve greater efficiency, 
with the United Kingdom given as an 
example of this approach. Second, the 
need for vocational guidance, and also 
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facilities for the training and retraining of 
labour is emphasized. In this connection 
the experts noted that it should be based 
on a thorough analysis of present and 
probable manpower needs, and carried out 
with employer-worker committees as con- 
sultants. Third, the problem of increasing 
the mobility of labour is brought out. 
The personal and psychological difficulties 
underlying immobility are stressed, as well 
as the general feeling of insecurity involved. 
Attention is called to the possibility of 
pressure for mobility through the possible 
withdrawing of unemployment benefits, but 
the report noted that this calls for an 
adequate definition of “suitable employ- 
ment.” This points up the need for a 
complete and accurate information service, 
as well as for some economic safeguards. 
Regarding transfers to other areas, the 
necessity of considering all possible factors 
is indicated, such as the duration of unem- 
ployment, age and family responsibilities, 
jobs available, and housing facilities. 


Depressed Areas.—The two main causes 
of depressed areas are stated to be: First, 
the depletion of natural resources; and 
second, the loss of sales to a market on 
which the area is particularly dependent. 
The latter could result from a permanent 
change in the demand for a _ particular 
commodity, over expansion, or from fluctu- 
ations in the use of capital goods. Some 
areas, too, are heavily dependent upon 
export markets, and suffer if world prices 
drop. 

Two main types of measures have already 
been taken or are being contemplated the 
report said. First, fiscal policy has been 
directed towards aiding areas affected by a 
deflationary trend. This has been carried 
out recently by the United States. Second, 
programs have been taken to promote in- 
dustrial diversification within the depressed 
area. This policy has been developed 
mainly in the United Kingdom, which has 
developed a scheme to assist firms that fall 
in with its program of development, going 
so far as to build houses, and in some 
cases even factories. Belgium, Canada, and 
Sweden have undertaken industrial research 
projects, and Canada has extended financial 
assistance in the case of one industry. Con- 
sideration in both cases should be given 
to the social costs as well as to the actual 
costs of private investment. 

In some cases of outright depletion, it 
might be necessary to write off investment 
in the area and transfer the population to 
more prosperous localities. 





Special Problems of the Less Developed 
Areas.—In the less developed economies 
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it appears that the problem is not so much 
unemployment, as under-employment, both 
chronic and agricultural. It is felt that 
the cure les in an alteration of their 
economic structures, revision of productive 
techniques, and a rapid increase in capital 
accumulation, especially in the face of 
increasing population. 

As regards action against the long period 
of seasonal unemployment, four approaches 
are suggested: First, modernizing of declin- 
ing rural industries; Second, public works, 
to be dovetailed in with seasonal varia- 
tions in order to make efficient use of farm 
labour; third, encouragement of mixed 
farming; and fourth, improved facilities for 
seasonal migration. 

As for chronic under-employment, a 
strong case is put forward for rapid indus- 
trialization, since only in Latin America 
could land reclamation be profitably carried 
out. In this connection it is noted that 
each country must decide for itself which 
combination of private and public entre- 
preneurship will be most effective, but that 
government policy with regard to respective 
spheres of private and public enterprise 
should be clearly set forth. 

In such a program it would be necessary 
to keep a delicate balance between a full 
capital building program and inflation, since 
the low level of saving in these countries 
makes it difficult to finance large-scale 
programs from domestic national income. 
It is in this area that international lending 
institutions such as the World Bank could 
play a most useful role. 

The report said that priority should be 
given to less capital intensive projects, since 
they will tend to have a greater employ- 
ment-creating effect than other investment 
activities. This is important im view of 
the possible impact of industrialization 
upon the handicraft industries, especially in 
the Middle and Far East. Another factor 
to be considered is whether proposed in- 
dustries are suitable for decentralization 
within regions of surplus agricultural 
labour, or whether the labour must be 
moved to. the industries. The task, 
apparently, is to move as much industry 
as possible to the surplus labour area, and 
to move the surplus labour if the area does 
not permit industrial development. 

It is recognized that there will probably 
be an increase in the population growth of 
under-developed countries as industrializa- 
tion progresses, evem where they are 
presently over-populated due to social and 
cultural factors. However, it is felt that a 
large increase in population in the near 
future is inevitable in any ease, and that 
industrialization should be speeded up to 


provide employment opportunities for these 
people. Some consideration, however, 
should be given to the desirability and 
feasibility of a population policy designed 
to help reduce the time-lag between the 
fall in death rates and the fall in birth- 
rates. 

With regard to stability of employment 
in the primary industries of the less 
developed countries, it was noted that this 
depends chiefly upon the internal economic 
stability of advanced industrial economies. 
Hence the need for international pressure 
for full employment is readily apparent. 


International Action Against Unem- 
ployment.—It is significant that the report 
pointed out that nearly all countries reply- 
ing to the United Nations questionnaire 
stated that they would be obliged to invoke 
import restrictions to protect their foreign 
exchange position. It is conceded that, in 
the absence of retaliatory action, import 
controls can conceivably direct a country 
along the right path, by increasing domestic 
production of goods which are in compe- 
tition with imported goods. But the 
danger of a continuing shrinkage in world 
trade and parallel fall in standards of 
living is quite evident. Rather, it is 
asserted, the solution lies in expanding 
exports to the dollar area, by limiting home 
demand and lowering costs, and by further 
increasing the volume of world trade. 

Actual and possible measures for inter- 
national action against unemployment are 
classified under five headings: First, 
technical assistance. In this area the ILO 
has assembled groups of experts on a 
regional basis, and has also set up advisory 
missions to assist various countries. Other 
agencies include the International Monetary 
Fund, which is continuously aiding its 
members with financial problems; the 
World Bank, which has organized groups 
of experts to help frame economic develop- 
ment programs, and to analyse specific 
projects; and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, which is doing valuable work 
in the way of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction. Second, migration. One answer, 


it is felt, to over-population, is interna- 
tional migration, and the ILO has taken 
the initiative in promoting international 
migration agreements, and in collecting 
pertinent information. Third, commodity 
agreements. The need for international 
commodity agreements to stabilize world 
production and consumption at fair prices 
is met by the International Trade Organiza- 
tion Charter, which lays down specific 
procedures for the development of inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. This 
has not yet been ratified by enough coun- 
tries to set up the Organization. But the 
need of it is recognized. Fourth, loans and 
grants. The stabilization of the flow of 
international capital would help to maintain 
economic stability everywhere. The three 
primary needs set forth in this area are 
to stabilize the flow of international 
capital; to assist Governments in easing 
balance of payment difficulties; and to 
counteract deflationary tendencies in capital 
exporting countries. It is felt that the 
International Monetary Fund and_ the 
World Bank can do much to meet the 
first two needs, but that the resources of 
the World Bank are “plainly too limited 
for it to be considered a leading influence 
quantitatively in the anticyclical timing of 
international and domestic investment.” 
Fifth, promotion of trade. The actual in- 
strument for promoting multilateral trade 
in the last two years has been the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947, since the Inter- 
national Trade Organization has not yet 
been ratified. 

The report concludes with a recapitula- 
tion of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, with the warning that “poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” and a reminder that an 
international effort will “enable Govern- 
ments to fulfil the promise of the United 
Nations Charter to bring higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and 
development to all peoples of the world 
within our own generation.” 


—— 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE STUDIES 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


Meeting at Geneva, the 33rd Session of the International 
Labour Conference made plans for international regulations 
on Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value, and Minimum Wages in Agriculture. 
It adopted a Recommendation on Vocational Training of 
Adults including Disabled Persons. 


The Thirty-third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, between June 7 and July 
1, 1950, brought together over 500 delegates 
and advisers from 52 of the member coun- 
tries of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Most of the countries sent tripartite 
delegations, consisting of representatives of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations as 
well as government members. 

The principal items on the agenda of the 
Conference included: Industrial Relations; 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value; Voca- 
tional Training of Adults; and Minimum 
Wage-fixing in Agriculture. 

The usual practice of the ILO, in for- 
mulating international regulations on labour 
questions, is to consider a subject at two 
successive Conferences before adopting a 
text in final form. In accordance with this 
“double discussion” procedure, most of the 
items on the agenda of the 1950 Conference 
were given preliminary consideration only, 
with final action being deferred until next 
year’s session. 


The subjects of Industrial Relations, 
Equal Remuneration, and Minimum Wage- 
fixing in Agriculture, were treated in this 
way. The Conference set up committees 
which gave detailed consideration to pro- 
posals for international Conventions or 
Recommendations on these items. During 
the debates, the representatives of the 
various governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations were able to put for- 
ward their views, and to reach a consider- 
able measure of agreement as to the aspects 
of these subjects which might be considered 
suitable for international regulation. The 
task of framing the actual texts of the inter- 
national instruments to be adopted, how- 
ever, 1s left to next year’s Conference. 


On the other hand the Conference took 
final action this year on one of the items 
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on its agenda, namely Vocational Training. 
By unanimous vote, it adopted a Recom- 
mendation on the Vocational Training of 
Adults including Disabled Persons. 


The Conference also carried out its usual 
task of scrutinizing the way in which mem- 
ber countries are applying the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted at earlier 
sessions. It also conducted a debate on the 
Annual Report of the Director-General of 
the ILO, which this year dealt extensively 
with the subject of labour productivity. 

The subject of Unemployment came 
before the Conference, not as a formal item 
on the agenda, but as a result of a special 
report prepared by the ILO. Following de- 
bate on this question, the Conference 
adopted a _ resolution on International 
Action against Unemployment. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Delegation to the Confer- 
ence was as follows: — 


Government Delegation 


Delegates: Mr>) Paul Goulet, OB e> 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Director of the ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour; Mr. N. F. H. Berlis, Secre- 
tary, Permanent Delegation of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva. 

Technical Advisers: Miss Edith Hardy, 
former Executive Assistant in the ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour; Mr. J. E. 
Lyon, Assistant Director, Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour; Mr. 
Angus MacInnis, M.P.; Mr. H. R. Ruther- 
ford, Executive Assistant, Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour; Mr. R. H. Taber, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Department of Labour; Mr. 
John Mainwaring, Assistant Editor, Lasour 
GazETTE, Department of Labour. 


Provincial Government Representative 
Accompanying Government Delegates: 
Hon. Charles C. Williams, Munister of 
Labour, Saskatchewan. 


Employers’ Delegation 

Welegate-4. Mr Harry. Taylor, O%B.E,; 
Deputy Member of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office (nom- 
inated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 


Association). 
Technical Advisers: Mr. J. C. Whitelaw, 
Manager, Quebec Division, Canadian 


Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. T. Wood- 
ford Smith (nominated by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce); Mr. A. C. Ross, 
Canadian Construction Association; Mr. 
J. A. Brass, General Secretary,’ Railway 
Association of Canada. 


Workers’ Delegation 


Delegate: Mr. Claude ERS Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


Technical Advisers: Mr. Arthur J. Kelly, 
O.B.E., Chairman, Dominion Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee, Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods; Mr. A. F. MacArthur, Presi- 
dent, Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
_ Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 

Mr. Gerard Picard, O.B.E., President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Officers of Conference 


The Conference elected as its President 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, 
India. The Vice-Presidents were: Mr. 
Mohammad Nakhai, Government Delegate, 
Tran; Mr. Charles P. McCormick, Employ- 
ers’ Delegate, United States; and Mr. Paul 
C. Finet, Workers’ Delegate, Belgium. 

In the absence through illness of Mr. 
David Morse, Director-General of the ILO, 
Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director-General, 
acted as his substitute as Secretary-General 
of the Conference. 


Walk-out of 
Satellite Countries 


At the opening sitting of the Conference, 
the Government Delegates of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary rose to object 
to the seating of the Chinese Delegation. 
They demanded that a decision be taken 
immediately on the issue. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body, 
Mr. Leon-Eli Troclet, Belgium, who was 
presiding over the Conference until the 
election of its President, ruled that in 
accordance with the Standing Orders of the 
Conference the observations of the three 
speakers would be presented in the first 
instance to the Credentials Committee of 


the Conference, and would be considered in 
plenary session only after the Credentials 
Committee had reported. 

After this ruling the Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian and Polish Delegations withdrew 
from the Conference Hall. 

Mr. Philip Kaiser, United States Govern- 
ment Delegate, took the rostrum at the 
conclusion of this incident to state that the 
walk-out of the three delegations, following 
their refusal to abide by the long-established 
rules of procedure of the ILO, was “evid- 
ence of the fact that they are more inter- 
ested in propaganda tactics than in solving 
the human problem with which the ILO is 
concerned.” 

The walk-out applied only to the 1950 
Session of the Conference, and did not 
affect the membership of the countries con- 
cerned in the ILO. ) 

Subsequently the Conference approved 
the Credentials Committee’s unanimous 
report, which recognized the credentials of 
the Chinese delegates. 


Admission of New 
Member States 


During the course of the Conference the 
membership of the ILO was increased to 62 
nations with the admission of Viet Nam 
and the United States of Indonesia. Both 
countries were represented at the Confer- 
ence by tripartite delegations. 


Report of Director-General: 
Labour Productivity 


The Director-General of the ILO, Mr. 
David Morse, had this year devoted a 
major section of his Annual Report to the 
subject of labour productivity; and a con- 
siderable number of speakers commented on 
this subject during the debate on the 
Report. 

Mr. Morse had urged the need of in- 
creased production particularly in the case 
of “the teeming, half-starved millions of 
people who constitute the vast majority of 
the people of the world.” He stressed that 
a rapid improvement in the conditions of 
such persons was essential to the promotion 
of world peace. 

As regards: more highly industrialized 
countries, he stated that higher production 
was needed to bring about higher living 
standards; but he emphasized the import- 
ance of linking the drive to increase pro- 
ductivity with a full employment policy. 

Fighty-six worker, employer and govern- 
ment representatives took part in the 
debate on Mr. Morse’s report. A majority, 
including trade union spokesmen of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
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backed the principle of increased produc- 
tivity as a means of raising living stan- 
dards. 

Participating in the debate on behalf of 
the Canadian Government, Mr. Paul Goulet 
expressed approval of the ILO’s response to 
the needs of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

Citing Canada’s “comparatively high rate 
of productivity,’ he pointed to the rapid 
growth of industrialization and the develop- 
ment of mass production techniques, which 
had made it possible for the Canadian 
labour force to increase its rate of output. 

“In a private enterprise economy,” he 
continued, “productivity is primarily the 
problem of employers and of workers. The 
function of Government is to help to pro- 
duce a climate favourable to the efforts of 
the two parties in industry.” 

Mr. Goulet then reviewed some of the 
Canadian Government activities related to 
this objective. These included measures and 
policies designed to encourage business in- 
vestment, maintain consumer purchasing 
power, expand foreign trade, encourage and 
aid industrial research, and provide services 
designed to “improve productivity in mines, 
forestry, agriculture, fisheries, and indeed in 
almost every branch of commerce and 
industry.” 

Dealing with the problem of labour pro- 
ductivity as it affects employers and work- 
ers, he said: 

“To the employer the advantages of im- 
provements in productivity are obvious and 
unquestioned. To the worker these advan- 
tages are not always so immediately appar- 
ent. Introduction of new machinery, how- 
ever, beneficial to industry, may have dis- 
ruptive consequences to a certain section of 
the labour force. It is also true that other 
kinds of gains in productivity, occasioned 
by more efficient job methods or by harder 
effort, may throw individual workers out of 
employment. Even though this unemploy- 
ment may be temporary, it nevertheless in- 
fluences the way the individual worker and, 
in fact, labour generally, looks at the prob- 
lem of: productivity. 

“Yet the gains to the working population 
generally through increased productivity 
cannot be denied. To the extent that its 
benefits are distributed throughout the 
population, in the form of higher income, 
shorter working hours, or lower prices, it 
leads to a higher standard of living. During 
the past two decades in Canada real wage 
rates in non-agricultural industry have in- 
creased by no less than 53 per cent. That 
is, the wage-rate index has risen 53 per 
cent over the cost-of-living index. This 
reflects a real gain in the standard of living 
of the average Canadian workman, that 
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could not possibly have been achieved with- 
out a rise in productivity. And total indus- 
trial employment in Canada is approxi- 
mately twice what it was two decades ago, 
which indicates that business has not failed 
to provide new employment opportunities 
to offset temporary dislocations.” 

Continuing, Mr. Goulet noted that the 
Director-General in his Report had sug- 
gested the main lines of a policy to remove 
the fears of labour attendant on technol- 
ogical progress. “He urges three condi- 
tions,’ Mr. Goulet noted, “namely the 
maintenance of a high level of employment, 
the provision of unemployment insurance, 
and the provision of training, where neces- 
sary, to fit laid-off workers to new jobs. 

“Mr. Morse has done well to emphasize 
these three conditions,’ Mr. Goulet said. 
“That they have been increasingly accepted 
as public policy by the nations of the world 
represents one of the most significant social 
advances of our time. Their successful 
application will undoubtedly provide the 
kind of security which contributes to higher 
productivity and resultant higher standards 
of living. 

“The two-fold role of Government, then, 
in relation to the problem of productivity 
is on the one hand to give free rein to the 
creative aspect of business enterprise, and 
on the other hand to ensure essential 
security for individuals in a dynamic 
economy.” 


Industrial Relations 


At its sessions of 1948 and 1949 the Con- 
ference had adopted Conventions dealing 
with two aspects of Industrial Relations, 
namely, Freedom of Association, and the 
Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively. 

In continuing its work in this field at the 
1950 session, the Conference gave “first dis- 
cussion” to proposals for Recommendations 
dealing with Collective Agreements and 
Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The debate in Committee on the first of 
these items revealed considerable differences 
of opinion, reflecting the differing concepts 
of collective bargaining existing in various 
member countries, and also the varying de- 
grees of trade union organization. 

The text which was finally adopted by the 
Committee, and approved by the Confer- 
ence as a basis for next year’s discussion, 
begins by setting forth the obligation of 
member countries to establish machinery to 
aid the parties in the “negotiation, conclu- 
sion, revision and renewal” of collective 
agreements. 

Following a definition of “collective agree- 
ments,” and a statement of their binding 
force, the text makes provision for the 
judicial extension of agreements to apply 


to all employers and workers within the 
industrial and territorial scope of the agree- 
ment. (This clause, being contrary to gen- 
eral Canadian practice, was not supported 
by the Canadian Government Delegation, 


and was opposed by the Canadian Employ-. 


ers’ Delegate.) 

The text then goes on to require the 
establishment of machinery for settling dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation of an 
agreement, and concludes by providing for 
the supervision of the application of agree- 
ments. 

When submitted to the Conference, the 
text was approved by 99 votes to 138, the 
Canadian Workers’ Delegate voting for the 
text, the Employers’ Delegate voting 
against, and the Government Delegates 
abstaining. 

The second proposal before the Commit- 
tee, which was for a Recommendation on 
Voluntary Conciliation and Voluntary Arbi- 
tration, caused less difficulty. It provided 
that voluntary conciliation machinery 
should be available to assist in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes, 
that such machinery, where constituted on 
a joint basis, should include equal repre- 
sentation of employers and workers; that 
both parties should be represented at all 
stages of the procedure, which should be 
free of charge and expeditious, and which 
should be set in motion either by the con- 
ciliation authority or on the initiative of 
any of the parties to the dispute. 

It was agreed that the parties should be 
“encouraged to abstain” from strikes and 
lockouts while conciliation is in progress. 
On the other hand if a dispute is submitted 
to arbitration for final settlement with the 
consent of all parties concerned, the latter 
should “abstain” from strikes and lockouts 
while the arbitration is in progress, and 
should accept the arbitration award. 

In plenary session the text dealing with 
conciliation and arbitration was adopted by 
112 votes to 0. 

The proposal to place the two Industrial 
Relations items on the agenda of next year’s 
Conference for “second discussion” was 
adopted without opposition. 

The Industrial Relations Committee did 
not have time to consider three proposed 
texts dealing with labour-management co- 
operation at the level of the undertaking, 
the industry, and at the national level. 
These items were, however, placed on the 
agenda of next year’s Conference, the vote 
in plenary session being 114 to 21 with 14 
abstentions. The proposal was supported 
by the Canadian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates, but opposed by the Employers’ 
Delegate. 


Two resolutions asking that the Interna- 
tional Labour Office prepare comprehensive 
reports on the law and practice in various 
countries with regard to the protection of 
the property of employers’ and workers’ 
organization, and the termination of con- 
tracts of employment, were adopted with- 
out opposition. 


Equal Remuneration for Men 
and Women Workers 
for Work of Equal Value 


The principle that women workers should 
be paid as much as men where they perform 
work of equal value is embodied in the 
Constitution of the ILO, which was adopted 
in 1919. It is also incorporated in the pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the UN in 1948. 

In attempting to formulate an Inter- 
national Labour Convention or Recommen- 
dation on the subject, however, the ILO 
is seeking to evolve a text which will 
adequately define the principle, and set 
forth methods for its application. 

The Conference Committee which dealt 
with the subject found that there were wide 
differences among its members as to how 
the question should be approached. These 
differences reflected variations in social 
custom, in the systems of wage payment, 
and in the degree of economic development 
among the ILO member countries. ‘There 
was also a fundamental problem as to 
whether the equal pay principle should be 
implemented through legislation or collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The position of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegation had been arrived at after 
consultation with the provincial authorities. 
Briefly, it was to support the equal pay 
principle, and to accept the obligation to 
apply it to employees of the state, but to 
consider its application in industry gener- 
ally as a matter for collective bargaining 
rather than for legislation. 

Following a general debate on the ques- 
tion of equal pay, the committee proceeded 
to a detailed discussion of a draft text pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office. 

As regards definition, the committee de- 
cided first that the term “remuneration” 
should include the basic wage or salary, 
together with any additional emoluments. 

The expression “equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value” was defined as meaning that rates of 
pay “be established without discrimination 
based on sex.” In determining remunera- 
tion it was further decided that, where 
appropriate, measures should be taken to 
promote objective appraisal of jobs on the 
basis of job content. 
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It was agreed that application of the 
equal pay principle might be by law, col- 
lective agreements, or a combination of 
both. 

The view was accepted that the inter- 
national regulations should set forth the 
obligation of governments to apply the 
equal pay principle to employees of the 
state. As regards industry generally, gov- 
ernment action to apply the principle was to 
be sought through minimum wage legisla- 
tion and in regard to work executed under 
the terms of public contracts. Governments 
might also help in the general application 
of the principle through the establishment 
of methods for evaluating job content, the 
promoting of public understanding of the 
equity and usefulness of the principle, and 
the conducting of surveys. It was also 
agreed that, with a view to raising their 
productive efficiency, women should have 
equal access with men to facilities for voca- 
tional guidance, training and placement. 


Turning to the question of whether the 
international regulations should take the 
form of a Convention or a Recommenda- 
tion, the Committee decided not to take 
even a provisional decision on this point, 
but to defer action until next year’s Con- 
ference. 

The conclusions of the Committee, when 
presented to the plenary session of the 
Conference, were adopted by 95 votes to 15. 
The Canadian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates supported the text, which was 
opposed by the Canadian Employers’ Dele- 
gate. A resolution to place the item of 
Equal Remuneration on the agenda of next 
vear’s Conference for “second discussion” 
was adopted by 117 votes to 0, with 21 
abstentions. The Canadian Employers’ 
Delegate was among those abstaining. 


Vocational Training 


Following consideration of this item in 
committee, the Conference took final action 
to adopt unanimously and with the full 
support of all three groups a Recommenda- 
tion which sets up international standards 
for the vocational training of adults, includ- 
ing disabled persons. 


The Recommendation provides that such 
programs should be studied and worked out 
in co-operation with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations wherever they exist. 

It covers the definition, principles, scope 
and methods of training, training of produc- 
tion workers, on-the-job training, training 
outside the undertaking, training of super- 
visors, recruitment and training of instruc- 
tors, special provisions for training of the 
disabled, and organization and administra- 
tion. 
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It calls on the member states to co-oper- 
ate on an international basis, with the help 
of the ILO, by lending experienced person- 
nel on the request of countries seeking such 
assistance, by providing training opportuni- 
ties for workers of other countries, and by 
exchanging personnel and information. 


Minimum Wages in Agriculture 


As the first stage in a program of study 
of the problems of agricultural labour, the 
Conference had on its agenda the question 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery in agri- 
culture. 

Subject to final decision by the 1951 Con- 
ference it was agreed that this question 
should be dealt with by a Convention sup- 
plemented by a Recommendation; and pre- 
liminary work was done on the two pro- 
posed texts. 

Following discussion of the matter by a 
committee, the Conference decided that the 
Convention should lay down general prin- 
ciples for the establishment of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. 

It would provide for consultation with 
employers and workers and would ban 
abatement of rates through individual con- 
tracts or agreements. Partial payment in 
kind would be allowed where this system is 
customary or usual but only if fair and 
reasonable and appropriate for the personal 
use and benefit of the worker and _ his 
family. 

The Recommendation would provide that 
wages should enable the workers concerned 
to maintain a suitable standard of living 
and should be comparable with rates paid 
in sectors where there are collective bar- 
gaining contracts. 

The Canadian Government position in 
regard to this text was affected by the fact 
that in Canada paid labour accounts for 
only a very small proportion of the total 
agricultural labour force, and further that 
paid agricultural workers in Canada fre- 
quently expect either to become farm prop- 
rietors themselves or to transfer to other 
industries. Thus, while sympathetic to the 
needs of countries where agricultural condi- 
tions are different, and where minimum 
wage-fixing machinery is desirable, the 
Canadian Government Delegates were un- 
able to support the adoption of inter- 
national regulations, and abstained in Com- 
mittee in the voting thereon. 

The Conference also adopted without 
opposition a resolution mapping out a 
future program of action for the ILO in 
regard to farm labour. The subjects to be 
studied further, as they apply to agriculture, 
include social insurance, vocational training, 
hours of work, manpower, and safety and 
hygiene. 


Action Against Unemployment 


Although the subject of unemployment 
was not formally on the agenda, the Con- 
ference had before it a report prepared by 
the International Labour Office entitled 
“Action against Unemployment.’ (See p. 
1148.) 


A resolution on the same subject was 
submitted to the Conference by Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, United Kingdom Workers’ Dele- 
gate. This resolution was cors...ered by the 
Resolutions Committee, which amended a 
number of its clauses before placing it 
before the plenary session of the Confer- 
ence. 


Noting that unemployment “still involves 
serious hardship to considerable numbers of 
workers,” and that the fear of mass unem- 
ployment “still results in a feeling of in- 
security for all workers,’ the resolution 
affirms the belief that: 

“mass unemployment and underemployment 

are social evils which can be eradicated by 

appropriate policies.” 

It accordingly suggests various courses of 
action, te be followed by international agen- 


cles, governments, and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 
Among these activities, the resolution 


calls first for the establishment of systems 
of unemployment allowances, economic in- 
formation and administrative services, and 
statistics. 

Among other matters, the resolution sug- 
gests also that Governments adapt their 
policies so as to contribute to the main- 
tenance of adequate demand, and so as to 
be prepared in advance, in case significant 
declines in employment occur, to take 
prompt corrective action, whether by flex- 
ible tax systems, price or income supports, 
measures to stimulate activity in particular 
industries or districts, or by large public 
works programs. 

Following a section on the special needs 
of under-developed countries, the resolution 
deals with the international responsibilities 
of nations in regard to maintaining employ- 
ment levels. 
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“In any particular country,” it is pointed 
out, “the maintenance of full employment 
and the raising of living standards depend 
not only on such action as can be taken by 
the country concerned, but also on the poli- 
cies followed by other countries.” 


The resolution, therefore, urges Govern- 
ments to consider taking action, both in- 
dividually and through the appropriate 
international organizations, to “ensure that 
fluctuations in world trade are not such as 
to cause the spread of depressions from one 
country to another”; to avoid measures 


which would have the effect of creating 
balance-of-trade difficulties for other coun- 
tries; to prevent or moderate pronounced 
fluctuations in international commodity 
prices; to encourage the progressive reduc- 
tion of trade barriers; and to expand the 
flow of capital and technical assistance into 
under-developed countries. 

Finally the resolution pledges the ILO to 
give continuing study to those aspects of 
employment problems which fall within its 
special province, and to co-operate with 
the United Nations and other international 
agencies. 

The resolution on Action against Unem- 
ployment was the subject of vigorous de- 
bate in plenary session. Although supported 
by the Workers’ Group and by almost all 
governments, 1t met with opposition on the 
part of the Employers’ Group. It was 
finally adopted by 96 votes to 30, with 13 
abstentions, the Canadian Government and 
Workers’ Delegates voting in its favour, and 
the Employer Delegate in opposition. 


Application of 
Conventions and Peeennieniatnns 


The Conference set up a Committee to 
consider the annual reports on ratified Con- 
ventions submitted by member countries, 
and the observations thereon made by the 
ILO Committee of Experts which had met 
earlier in the year. 

The Conference Committee studied care- 
fully the observations of the Committee of 
Experts, particularly as regards cases where 
differences appeared to exist between the 
national legislation and practice on the one 
hand and the provisions of the Conventions 
on the other. The Committee also had 
before it, for the first time, reports sub- 
mitted by governments on a number of un- 
ratified Conventions, in accordance with the 
revised Constitution of the ILO. 

Following study and discussion, the Com- 
mittee submitted a detailed report to the 
Conference, containing general comments 
on the way in which member states were 
living up to their obligations under the ILO 
Constitution, and specific observations deal- 
ing with particular cases. 


Finance 

The Conference approved a budget for 
the ILO for the year 1951 of 6,219,506 US. 
dollars. 
Next Conference 


The next session of the Conference is to 
be held in June, 1951, also at Geneva. 
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Employment Service Convention 


Ratified by Canada 


On July 19, 1950, Canada ratified Con- 
vention No. 88 concerning the Organization 
of the Employment Service, which had 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 31st Session in 1948 (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 972). 

On motion of the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, the House 
of Commons approved the Convention on 
May 29, and Senate approval was given 
on June 2. An Order in Council ratifying 
the Convention followed on July 19, 1950. 

Explaining the terms of the Convention, 
Mr. Mitchell said :— 


“Convention No. 88 provides that each 
member state ratifying the Convention 
shall maintain a free public employment 
service, consisting of a national system of 
employment offices under the jurisdiction 
of a national authority. The duty of the 
employment service shall be to ensure the 
best possible organization of the labour 
market, in co-operation with other public 
and private bodies concerned. Co-opera- 
tion of employers and workers shall be 
secured through national, regional and 
local advisory committees. 

“The organization of the employment 
service shall be so arranged as to assist 
workers to find suitable employment and 
to assist employers to find suitable workers 
on a voluntary basis. It shall also facili- 
tate the movement of workers to areas 
with suitable employment opportunities, 
shall collect and make available informa- 
tion on the employment market, co-operate 
in the administration of unemployment 
insurance and other measures for the relief 
of the unemployed, assist in social and 
‘economic planning to ensure a favourable 
employment situation, and by vocational 
guidance endeavour to meet adequately 
the needs of particular categories of per- 
sons, such as disabled persons and young 
persons. 

“The Canadian representatives at the 
San Francisco conference voted for the 
approval of this Convention.” 

Continuing, Mr. Mitchell said :— 

“Tt will be evident, I think, to all hon. 
members that Canada is already in full 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Convention. Under the provisions of the 
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Unemployment Insurance Act, we have 
established and are operating a national 
employment service in conjunction with 
the unemployment insurance provisions of 
the Act. The nature and standards of 
service provided by the National Employ- 
ment Service under the Act are certainly 
at least as high and as complete as those 
laid down in the Convention. 


“The opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown is that it is within the legislative 
competence of Parliament to give effect 
to this Convention, and no new legislation 
is required for this purpose. 

“The Convention has already been rati- 
fied by the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and 
Bulgaria. 


“In my opinion, Canada should proceed 
to the ratification of this Convention for 
the reason that in the provision and oper- 
ation of our national employment service 
we have given effect to the Convention, 
and to indicate Canada’s approval of its 
objectives and thus to give leadership and 
support to higher international labour 
standards, and for the establishment of 
similar services in other countries. 


“Perhaps I should explain just what 
obligations follow upon the ratification of 
an international labour organization con- 
vention by a member state. When the 
formal ratification has been communicated 
to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the ratifying 
State is required to take such action as 
may still be necessary to give effect to 
the provisions of the Convention within 
the State by the enactment of legislation 
or otherwise, if this has not already been 
done. 


“Hach of the States ratifying the Con- 
vention agrees to make periodic reports to 
the International Labour Office on the 
measures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of the Convention. In 
short, a member state ratifying a conven- 
tion undertakes an obligation that the 
provisions of the Convention shall be given 
continuing effect in that its legislation and 
practice on the subject are on a level at 
least as high as the standards set by the 
provisions of the particular Convention.” 


WORKERS’ EFFICIENCY 


AND EFFECTS OF EMOTIONAL STRAIN 


A recent article by Dr. H. Graham Ross in the Canadian 
Medical Journal discusses ill-health among workers, caused by 
emotional disturbances. The article classifies the characteristics 
of jobs likely to bring about excessive tension, and deals with 
the role of the industrial doctor in diagnosing and treating such 


conditions. 


Writing in a recent issue of the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, Dr. H. Graham 
Ross of Montreal said that “the physician 
in industry sees in his practice more cases 
of emotional disturbances with their 
attendant somatic symptoms, than does any 
other branch of the medical profession, even 
including the psychiatrist.” These dis- 
turbances are estimated by Dr. Ross to 
account for over 50 per cent of industrial 
illnesses. His findings are based on studies 
organized by the Industrial Relations Centre 
of McGill University. 

Dr. Ross said that the function of the 
industrial doctor “is to maintain those 
under his supervision in the highest possible 
state of health and physical efficiency.” To 
effectively realize this objective it is neces- 
sary for the physician to accept the broad 
modern concept which “defines health as 
not merely the absence of organic disease, 
but a satisfactory physical, mental and 
emotional adjustment of the individual to 
his environment.” This concept realizes 
that emotional disturbances can lead to 
emotional disorders. 

Emotional disturbances among employees 
can lead to lowered production efficiency 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion, and it has been found 
that psychosomatic disturbances have a 
direct relation to absenteeism. It has been 
estimated that “30 per cent of sickness 
absence in industrial groups is due to 
emotional disturbances.” This estimate 
ranks “emotional ill-health ... second only 
to the common cold as a cause of lost 
time.” In addition these emotionally 
disturbed people comprise the “accident 
prone” groups found in industry. 

Because emotionally ill workers are the 
responsibility of the industrial physician, he 
is faced with a direct challenge. If he is 
able to properly diagnose and treat these 
cases, he has “a unique opportunity to make 
a material contribution to the efficient 
operation of his industry and to the health 
standard of his community.” The diffi- 
culty facing the doctor is that employees 
rarely complain of being emotionally dis- 
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turbed. Complaints which may later be 
proven to have an emotional background 
are presented in some physical form refer- 
able to a physical symptom. 

While psychosomatic symptoms are fairly 
obvious, the causes behind them can be 
complicated and obscure. These causes are 
often “the result of an emotional pattern 
which can be traced back to the childhood 
and even infancy of the patient.” Treat- 
ment of the symptoms is therefore of little 
value Dr. Ross feels, because “the cause 
must be identified and dealt with in order 
to achieve a satisfactory result.” 

Dr. Ross has classified these emotional 
disturbances into two rough groups: “the 
chronic case” and “the acute case.” The 
“chronic case” 1s one which has resulted 
from a long and deep-seated emotional 
maladjustment. The “original cause may 
he in some remote incident or situation 
dating back to the childhood of the patient. 
These cases pose a very difficult problem 
in industry.” 

“Acute cases’ are usually beyond the 
industrial physician because of his limited 
training, and the length of time necessary 
to “determine the cause of the trouble and 
to carry out effective treatment.” Such 
eases should be referred to a psychiatrist, 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion. 

The “acute case” has origins which are 
fairly recent. These “may be found in 
the work, social or domestic situation.” 
Diagnosis is not too difficult, and such 
cases are more susceptible to treatment 
than the “chronic cases.” The article 
noted that “the most important phase of 
the treatment, is of course correction of 
the cause of trouble.” If the cause lies out- 
side the employee’s work, the role of the in- 
dustrial physician is restricted to diagnosis, 
emergency care, and supervision until an 
outside doctor can assume responsibility. If, 
however, the cause “lies in the work situa- 
tion, the individual physician must assume 
a greater share of responsibility for the 
care and treatment of the patient as well 
as for the correction of the cause.” 
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“Psychosomatic disturbances . . . almost 
always are accompanied by a state of 
excessive nervous tension, at least, this is 
true when the disturbance is of occupa- 
tional origin.” In: his study of these 
disturbances, the doctor must therefore 
consider what are called tensional states. 
Tension is actually a “degree of prepared- 
ness for action.” The normally adjusted 
individual should be able to relax once the 
need for this state of preparedness has 
passed. If he cannot relax, lowered mental 
and physical efficiency may result and 
eventually lead to a breakdown. Those who 
suffer from excessive tension usually feel 
insecure. The cause of this insecurity may 
lie in some situation unrelated to the job 
or on the other hand in something directly 
related to the work. It is actually impos- 
sible “to separate these two situations into 
air-tight compartments.” 

Dr. Ross has listed certain job char- 
acteristics which provoke breakdowns. These 
characteristics may be found in (1) the job 
itself or (2) the job setting. 

Among the characteristics of the job 
which may create excessive tension 1s 
fragmentation. Fragmentation is described 
as the modern assembly-line tendency to 
break jobs up so that the worker often 
performs functions “which have no mean- 
ing for him in relation to the finished 
product, and are repetitious and monoto- 
nous.” Some workers overcome this 
monotony by devices such as counting the 
units they produce in groups, or by timing. 
Others, however, especially the “more 
imaginative and intelligent” are lable to 
succumb to tension on these jobs. 

“The degree of responsibility involved 
in a job and the development of tensional 
stafes,” are definitely related according to 
Dr. Ross. “The tendency to excessive 
tension is increased by such factors as 
undefined responsibility, divided responsi- 
bility, excessive responsibility and respon- 
sibility without authority.” 

Other characteristics noted by Dr. Ross 
which can cause excessive tensional rise 
are: excessive motor demands, found in 
jobs where the worker does not control the 
speed of operation; excessive noise, vibra- 
tion, temperature, etc.; unpredictable flow 
of work; jobs which are either above or 
below, the individual’s capacity; deadline 
jobs; and repetitive jobs. 

Human relations in industry also play an 
important part in producing emotional 
states in the worker according to Dr. Ross. 
These disturbing causes found in the job 
setting itself include:— 

1. Non-acceptance of the worker by those 


peu whom he is in contact on the 
jon; 
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2. Rigid job standards. The employers’ 
standards and those of the employees 
may differ and cause tension. This 
is a problem of supervision; 

3. The necessity for the individual to 
subordinate his own interests to group 
requirements. This is closely linked 
to (1) above; 

4. Inadequate qualifications. The worker 
who does not have proper qualifica- 
tions works under a handicap which 
usually results in tension. “The 
answer to this is the provision of 
adequate training and _ preparation 
before the worker is assigned to such 


aajobs a 
5. Inadequate supervision. “This 
result in  over-direction or  under- 
direction by the supervisor, and in 


either case, will produce a sense of 


may 


frustration or insecurity, leading to 
excessive tension.” 
In addition to the job characteristics 


which cause excessive tensional rise, Dr. 
Ross has listed some characteristics of 
the individual which are likely to cause 
tension. Included in this group are:— 

Deviations in motivation. The worker 
may suffer from “overmotivation”, which 
means that his effort is not rewarded by 
his achievement. The employee’s personal 
motivation may not be identified with the 
job which is to be done. This is “under- 
motivation” and may lead to a feeling that 
there is “no sense of reward of accomplish- 
ment”. There may also be a “conflict of 
motives, where there is not sufficient skill, 
training or confidence that the decision 
made will be rewarded in the sense of’ 
meeting the personal goal.” 

Workers who are specially prone to 
emotional disturbances include the ageing 
worker, faced with failing physical capa- 
city and possibly an uncertain future, and 
physically handicapped people. Others who 
tend to get emotionally disturbed are 
those who show tendencies to insecurity; 
inability to co-operate; hostility; and those 
who feel inadequate. 

The “detection, correction and prevention 
(of these tensional disturbances) is the 
responsibility of the industrial physician,” 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion, but he suggests that 
the physician must not exceed his “normal 
advisory function,” and assume any of the 
“line authority of management,” in his 
approach to the problem. 

Dr. Ross concluded that the new trend 
in industry is toward better co-operation 
between the medical and personnel depart- 
ment, and “the industrial physician is, 
however, by the nature of his training and 
professional status, in a position to provide 
guidance and direction to management in 
the development of personnel policies 
directed toward the establishment of better 
mental and emotional health within the 
organization.” 


OLDER WORKERS: 


INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS OF AGEING 


The retirement problem of the older worker, and the economic 
and social aspects which advancing age present are of increas- 


ingly wmportant interest. 


The following is a summary of an 


article appearing in a recent issue of the Monthly Labour Review. 


The problem of retirement and the 
related economic and social aspects of 
ageing form the basis of an article by Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labour Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labour 
and printed in the Monthly Labour Review. 
The problem is now one of general interest 
to government, industry, and labour. 

Commissioner Clague pointed out that, 
“in a-very direct way, the magnitude of 
this problem reflects the tremendous gains 
in life conservation which have been made 
possible- by medical science and its prac- 
titioners.” Between 1900 and 1947 life ex- 
pectation for males in the United States has 
increased from about 48 years to 65 years. 
Current estimates are that about “62 out 
of every 100 can expect to attain the con- 
ventional age of retirement.” 

One direct result of this reduction in 
mortality has been to increase rapidly both 
the numbers and proportion of aged in the 
population. Mr. Clague noted that “in 
1900, only about 3 million persons—or 1 
out of 25—were 65 years of age and over. 
At present about 114 million men and 
women, or 1 out of 13, are in this age 
group, and their number is rising rapidly 
each year.” If this trend continues, the 
numbers of aged will have doubled by the 
end of the century, and “they will com- 
prise a significantly greater percentage of 
the population than at present.” 

In addition to the increase in the 65 and 
over group, there has been an impressive 
growth of those of “mature years” between 
46 and 64. The proportion of people in 
this group has increased from one-seventh 
in 1900 to one out of every five today. 
Mr. Clague feels that “it is likely that the 
group will continue to grow in importance 
in the next several decades.” 

Employment opportunities for old and 
near-old workers have not kept up with 
their increased numbers. The change from 
an agrarian to an industrial economy 
coupled with advances in technology and 
science have “effectively tended to limit 
the scope of employment for the growing 
aged population.’ This has been reflected 
by the decreasing numbers of men over 65 
who are still gainfully employed. 
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Life Expectancy 
and Financial Security 


Between 1900 and 1940, “the average 
gap between working life and total life 
expectancy had almost doubled .. .,” Com- 
missioner Clague said. Increased produc- 
tivity, resulting in higher wages, pension 
plans and social security have enabled 
“a modest proportion of former workers to 
live comfortably in retirement, if they so 
desire.” However, there are many aged 
workers who have gone on working when 
they would prefer to retire, “if they are 
given an effective choice between continued 
work and retirement.’ These people are 
in the very large group of industrial 
workers who have not been able to save 
any significant sums during their working 
life. Estimates have shown that one in 
three U.S. families were unable to save 
anything and about one-fourth have aver- 
aged savings of less than $200. Commis- 
sioner Clague pointed out that “insurance 
actuaries state that a worker would require 
almost $15,000 in cash to be able to provide 
himself with a modest annuity of $100 per 
month, starting at age 65.” 

In the face of these facts, “organized 
labour has made a _ powerful drive to 
negotiate directly with management for 
pensions.” In addition to this, Federal and 
State programs for “welfare old-age assis- 
tance have expanded greatly... .” The 
Commissioner feels that the adoption of 
the amendments to the Social Security Act 
before the American Senate “is funda- 
mental.’ The adoption of the new Federal 
legislation will not replace union and indus- 
try pension programs, according to Mr. 
Clague, but will “supplement benefits by 
assistance programs for those aged persons 
without any substantial period of service in 
covered employment.” 

The expansion of old-age insurance 
programs “will afford many aged workers 
a real choice between continued work and 
retirement,” the article said, and will not 
force those workers over 65 who are 
physically able, to retire if they do not 
want to. 
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“The situation of many werkers of mature 
age, between their late forties and sixties, 
who have not yet attained retirement age, 
but who are exposed to the risk of in- 
voluntary and premature separation from 
the working force,” is “even more far- 
reaching in scope,” Mr. Clague asserted, 
and the problem of these workers is very 
important. While the majority of these 
workers do not want to retire, the in- 
creased tempo of modern production often 
leaves them at a serious competitive 
disadvantage. This situation was high- 
lighted during the depression, the article 
noted, and still exists today to a lesser 
degree. 

Commissioner Clague was firm in the 
belief that some way must be found to look 
after those who are ineligible for pensions 
or do not want to retire. He pointed out that 
one of the arguments used for not employ- 
ing these people has been the decrease in 
physical capability brought on by old age. 
However, recent investigation has shown 
“that the extent of physical impairment 
may be exaggerated in popular thinking.” 


TEEN-AGE YOUTH 
IN THE LABOUR MARKET 


It is therefore necessary “to appraise the 
older worker as an individual, who may be 
quite unlike the average man of his age.” 

While older workers may be less adapt- 
able to changing work situations, they 
compare favourably to younger workers in 
regard to absenteeism, and work injury 
records. Mr. Clague also pointed out that 
experience is an important asset possessed 
by older workers which can be used on 
jobs other than the production line. 

While “many labour-management agree- 
ments also protect the ageing worker on 
the job,’ Mr. Clague said, the problem of 
the older worker who lacks continuity of 
employment still remains. The solution 
“requires large-scale development of jobs 
suited to the capabilities of older people 
and the working out of systematic means 
of getting them into these jobs.” This 
program will require study and research 
before it can be implemented, but its 
success would “contribute a large and 
growing amount of otherwise unused man- 
power to the national income.” 


A recent United States Government study reports the employ- 


ment problems of 524 “teen-agers” in Louisville. 


It emphasizes 


the need for training and counselling particularly for children in 


low-income groups. 


The findings of a survey on the employ- 
ment opportunities and problems of a 
group of young people under typical condi- 
tions of city life have been issued by the 
Labour Standards Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour. in an 
illustrated report, Hunting a Career, A 
Study of Out-of-School Youth in Louts- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The survey covered 524 out-of-school 
young persons ranging in age from 14 
through 19. The reasons these young 
people left school, the conditions under 
which they looked for work and were 
employed, the financial pressures they were 
under, and the meagre or ample help they 
received from counselling and placement 
services in securing and holding satis- 
factory jobs are described in detail. 

Besides the personal interviews held with 
each youth, the Bureau also obtained 
information from employers, union officials, 
community agencies, school and work- 
permit officials and State Labour depart- 
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ment officials who contributed material on 
employer and labour attitudes toward 
hiring young people, their employment 
problems and working conditions. 


Findings of Survey 


The 524 boys and girls represented 
cross-sections of three age groups of the 
out-of-school population in the labour 
market. Of the entire group 4438 were 
white and 81 were Negroes. At the time 
of the interview they were divided accord- 
ing to age as follows: 113 were 14 or 15 
years old; 217 were 16 or 17 years old and 
194 were 18 or 19 years old. 

Shghtly less than half of the 16- and 
17-year olds had completed as much as 
the ninth grade. Nearly one-third of those 
who were 14 or 15 years of age had dropped 
out of school without completing more than 
the seventh grade. In all there were 440 
of the group who had not graduated from 
high school. 


The motives of the 440 young people 
who left school before graduation, the 
report states, fell readily into a few 
general categories: dissatisfaction with 
school; economic pressure; the attraction 
of wage earning; marriage; or various 
personal or family emergencies. 


While the general level of employment 
was high in Louisville and the country as 
a whole, at the time of the survey 177 of 
the 524 teen-agers were unemployed. Gen- 
erally the proportion without jobs decreased 
as age increased. Shifting from one job to 
another was a frequent occurrence, the 
report states, those out of school three 
years or longer having had an average of 
3°9 jobs each. 


Barred from certain types of factory work 
under the child-labour provisions of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, children under 
16 looked to the trade and service indus- 
tries, such as_ stores, restaurants and 
hospitals, for their jobs. On the other 
hand, more boys and girls over 16 years 
of age were employed in manufacturing 
than in any other industry. With the 16- 
to 19-year old workers trade ranked second 
and service industries third. 


Hours of Work and Wages 


While 40 hours is the maximum work 
week recommended for young people under 
18, the report points out that many 
children worked excessive hours, usually 
because their jobs were in stores, restau- 
rants, laundries and hospitals where long 
hours are characteristic. Workers 18 or 19 
years of age, on the other hand, being 
employed more generally in manufacturing 
where hours are closely regulated by law 
or union contract, enjoyed shorter hours 
of labour. 


The matter of wages is usually an 
important factor in the choice of job which 
a young person makes and the satisfaction 
he feels in his employment. In the survey, 
it was found that for the youngest group 
the median wage was 48 cents an hour and 
for the oldest group 71 cents. For those 
in manufacturing the median wage was 
more than 75 cents an hour. 

When asked how well they liked the 
occupation in which they were working or, 
if unemployed, had last been working, one- 
third of the teen-agers said they were 
highly satisfied; slightly less than one-half 
were moderately satisfied; one-fifth mildly 
dissatisfied; and somewhat more than one- 
tenth were acutely dissatisfied. Feelings 
of dissatisfaction were greatest among the 
youngest workers, the Negro youth, and 
the unemployed, some of whom had quit 


their jobs because they disliked the nature 
of their work. 

The majority of the boys and girls, even 
those who were dissatisfied with their 
occupation, had made no vocational plans 
for obtaining more education, or special 
training, or even for changing into work 
better suited to them. In their choice of 
occupation, the largest number said that 
try-out on a job had influenced them most. 
Parents ranked second as a_ vocational 
influence, with school personnel and friends 
ranking third and fourth. 


Employer and Union Attitudes 


Some 41 Louisville employers were inter- 
viewed and of these the majority favoured 
greater education on the part of the 
youthful applicants. When hiring workers, 
most of the 41 employers considered educa- 
tional background, neatness, courtesy and 
dependability as more valuable attributes 
than previous work experience or specific 
vocational skills. 


Selected union officials who were inter- 
viewed were, without exception, of the 
opinion that young people should get all 
the education possible, staying in school 
until at least 18 years of age. 


Conclusions 


The Louisville study of out-of-school 
youth in the labour market shed light on 
the types of basic personal and social 
problems that young people face in making 
the transition between school and work, 
according to the report. 


To begin with, “the immaturity of boys 
and girls out of school at 14 and 15 years, 
their poor preparation for work, and their 
difficulty in finding employment of any 
kind,’ the report comments, “point up 
with renewed emphasis the importance of 
continued schooling at least to the age 
Oi Gateancn 

It was apparent from the survey that 
a definite lack of communication existed 
between the majority of the young people 
interviewed and the counselling, placement 
and other social services in the community. 
“To a great extent,” observes the report, 
“the children did not seek the services and 
the services did not seek the children.” 


Suggestions made by the study for 
facilitating the transition from school to 
the working world are already being 
practised or investigated, the report states. 
The knowledge that many young people 
feel strongly that school is not giving them 
what they want or need in education has 
given rise to new developments in some 
of the secondary school curricula. 
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The idea of bringing counselling services 
to a child long before he reaches the legal 
age to leave school for work is also receiv- 
ing wider attention. In this way the child 
with educational or personal problems of 
adjustment can be helped while those 
problems are still in the early stages. 

That society has a special responsibility 
toward any child who is compelled to 
withdraw from school for financial reasons 
is an opinion advanced by the report. It 
emphasized that in addition to programs 
of public assistance and social security, 
adequate funds for student aid from some 
source are needed. Such a program would, 
however, require proper administration so 
as to maintain the self-respect of the young 
persons for whom it was designed. 

The public employment office is of 
primary importance, states the report, in 
that it can do much to assist the young 
person in finding a suitable occupation. 


Close co-operation between the school and 
public employment office, both in exchange 
of labour-market information and in place- 
ment of in-school youth in part-time jobs, 
can create a strong: feeling of confidence in 
the employment office on the part of the 
young person leaving school. 

In any assessment of young people’s 
employment needs “it is important,” states 
the report, “to look particularly to youth 
from Negro or other minority groups and 
to the children in low-income families.” 
For it is among these groups that the 
problems may assume their acutest forms. 
“Children living in the alleys or on the 
wrong side of the tracks, children belonging 
to minority groups, are very often the ones 
who are most diffident in seeking help, 
most inarticulate in expressing their needs.” 
“Tf they are to be reached,” the report con- 
cludes, “the community must go more than 
half way.” 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS 
OF LABOUR LEGISLATION AT MONTREAL 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, an organiza- 
tion of federal and provincial departments, 
boards and commissions administering 
labour laws, held its ninth annual meeting 
in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on May 
29-31. In his welcome to the delegates at 
the opening session, Mr. Gérard Tremblay, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Quebec, 
emphasized the value of these annual con- 
ferences for the exchange of opinion on 
common problems arising out of the admin- 
istration of labour legislation. 

In addition to officials of the federal 
Department of Labour, nine provinces, 
including the new Province of Newfound- 
land, were represented by the Deputy 
Minister or ~ other chief labour officer. 
Newfoundland joined the Association in 
1949. 

From some Provinces there were in 
attendance also the Chief Factory Inspector 
and other officials concerned with the 
administration of laws governing minimum 


wages and labour relations. One pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour attended 
several sessions. The topics discussed 


included industrial safety, labour statistics, 
conciliation methods in industrial disputes, 
minimum wages, and the organization of 
a provincial department of labour and its 
relations with other government depart- 
ments. 

“Labour Relations in Britain Today” was 
the subject of an address given at the 
dinner meeting on May 30 by Miss BR. 
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Buckley Sharp, O.BE., M.A., Deputy 


Director of the Institute of Personnel 
Management of Great Britain. Miss Sharp 
described the relationship between 


employers and organized labour at both 
national and factory levels. Much of the 
wartime machinery of consultation between 
the Government, representatives of 
employers and trade unions, she said, had 
been continued and developed and “despite 
divergent views on socialism and capitalism, 
the two sides in industry have never worked 
better together at national level than they 
do today.” The speaker then dealt with 
the part played by the Ministry of Labour 
in industrial relations, with particular refer- 
ence to its interest in the field of personnel 
management, and also outlined some of the 
problems facing the British trade union 
movement. 

An interesting feature of the Conference 
was a visit to the Montreal Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Centre arranged for the 
delegates through the courtesy of the Que- 
bec Department of Labour. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba; first Vice- 
President, N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, New Brunswick; second 
Vice-President, J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ontario; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, 
federal Department of Labour. James 
Thomson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia, is Past President. 


The following federal and _ provincial 
representatives were present at the Con- 
ference: Federal Department of Labour— 
Paul E. Cété, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, G. V. Hay- 
thorne, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, G. R. Carroll, Research 
Assistant, Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service, J. D. Forbes, J. B. Lane, 
Economics and Research Branch, G. G. 
Blackburn, Director, Information Branch, 
G. M. Ingersoll, Acting Chief, Legislation 
. Branch, Evelyn Woolner, Edith Lorentsen, 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch; Alberta— 
Kk. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial 
Relations; British Columbia — James 
Thomson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Macgregor -Macintosh, Labour Relations 
Board; Manitoba—W. Elliott Wilson, 
Deputy Minister .of Labour, W. Trevor 
Davies, Director of Industrial. Safety; 
New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, H. F. White, Director 
of Minimum Wages and Labour Rela- 
tions; Newfoundland—S. H. _ Parsons, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Nova Scotia— 
R. E. Anderson, Secretary, Department of 
Labour, J. D. Whiteley, Chief Inspector, 
Evelyn B. Spruin, Secretary, Minimum 
Wage Board; Ontario—Hon. Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour, J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Inspector, C. G. Gibson, Mechanical 
Engineer, Patterson Farmer, Director, 
Minimum Wage Branch, P. M. Draper, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board, Louis 


Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Alice 
Buscombe, Statistician, Department of 
Labour; Quebee—Gérard Tremblay, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Donat Quimper, Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister of Labour, Jean Paul 
Deslierres, Secretary, Superior Council of 
Labour, Geo. M. Giroux, Technical Adviser, 
Minimum Wage Commission, Philippe 
Rousseau, Legal Adviser, Minimum Wage 
Commission, Charles Bélanger, Secretary, 
Minimum Wage Commission, Emile 
Doucet, Secretary, Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, Montreal District, Edmond 
L’Heureux, Chief of Claims, Minimum 
Wage Commission, Cyprien Miron, Director, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service, Noel 
Bérubé, Chief, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Quebec District, Roger Lapierre, 
Director of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Montreal District, J. F. Girouard, 
Secretary, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Montreal District, Ubald Brunet, 
M. E. Lacasse, Conciliation Officers, Clovis 
Bernier, Chief Inspector, Paul Garneau, 
Secretary, Labour Inspection Service, 
Wilfrid Beaulac, Inspector, Quebec Dis- 
trict, L. O. Guyon, Deputy Chief Inspector, 
Quebec District, F. O’Carroll, Inspector, 
J. B. Delisle, Technician and Special 
Officer, Inspection Service, P. E. Thérien, 
Apprenticeship Branch, David Robillard, 
Treasurer, Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission; Saskatchewan—J. H. Williams, 
Director of Wages and Hours Branch, 
C. K. Murchison, Executive Assistant, 
Department of Labour, R. J. Henderson, 
Executive Officer, Labour Relations Board. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The month of June was featured by the restoration of amicable 
relations between The Canadian Press and the American News- 
vaper Guild and by the settlement of a dispute affecting the 
ground employees of various United States air lines operating at 


Gander, Newfoundland. 


Introduction 


An amicable adjustment was secured dur- 
ing June of the differences between The 
Canadian Press and its subsidiary, Press 
News, Limited, and the American News- 
paper Guild which had led the union to 
apply to the Minister of Labour for consent 
to prosecute the two companies and their 
respective general managers. As reported 
in the June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 823) the Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. James H. Stitt, of Ottawa as an Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commission under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act to endeavour to facilitate collective 
bargaining between the parties and, failing 
this, to make a report to him on the alleged 
offences mentioned in the Guild’s complaint. 
The QGuild’s allegations included charges 
that The Canadian Press had refused to 
bargain collectively and had refused to con- 
tinue to employ any guild members on the 
Parliamentary staff of the news gathering 
agency. 

In reporting that the Guild’s applications 
for consent to prosecute had been with- 
drawn, the Commissioner stated that The 
Canadian Press was prepared to negotiate 
an agreement covering all its editorial em- 
ployees within Canada, that the right of 
any staff member in Ottawa to belong to 
the American Newspaper Guild had been 
recognized, and that collective bargaining 
was, in fact, proceeding between the parties. 
The case involving Press News, Limited, 
was settled in similar fashion on the basis 
of adjustments and replacements concerning 
certain individuals. 

ee Ne 

On June 26, 1950, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from a Conciliation Officer 
indicating the settlement of matters in dis- 
pute between Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., and the Allied Avia- 
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tion Service Company of Newfoundland 
Limited, represented by the Airport Em- 
ployers’ Organization, and the Association 
of Aviation Employees (Federal Labour 
Union No. 24609, A.F.L.), representing 
ground crew employees of the companies 
employed at Gander, Nfld. 

The settlement was reached following a 
series of conferences between the parties 


-presided over by the Conciliation Officer, 


who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with the dispute on June 6, 
1950, on the request of the union. 

By the terms of settlement, the Associa- 
tion was recognized as the bargaining agent 
of the employees of the companies con- 
cerned who are Canadian citizens and who 
are permanently domiciled in Canada. 
Wage increases of varying amounts were 
granted, depending on the classifications of 
the employees. It was also agreed that, 
when overtime work is performed, employ- 
ees are to be granted equivalent time off 
within thirty days. No provision was 
made in the agreement to cover changes 
in the cost of living, but the -com- 
panies concerned undertook, in letters to 
the Association, to make no change prior 
to October 31, 1950, in the cost of living 
allowances currently being paid, although 
the companies reserved the right to reduce 
the allowances should employees’ rentals be 
reduced by the companies. The employers 
also stated their intention to conduct a sur- 
vey which would enable them to establish 
reasonably accurate cost-of-living allowances 
at Gander. Weekly hours of work were 
reduced from 48 to 44, and monthly hours 
from 208 to 191. Employees were granted 
two calendar weeks’ vacation after each 
twelve consecutive months of service, the 
period during which vacation might be 
taken to be governed by seniority and the 
requirements of the service. It was also 


agreed that sick leave would accrue on the 
basis of one work-day for each calendar 
month, with a limited accrual of twelve 
work-days in any calendar year and an 
accumulated. maximum accrual of sixty 
working days. 

kk Ok 


In the July issue of the LAaBour GAZETTE 
(p. 1043) it was reported that a Conciliation 
Officer had been unable to effect a settle- 
ment in a dispute between the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc., and four stevedoring companies 
carrying on operations at Sorel, P.Q., namely 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company Limited, North American 
Elevators Limited and Sorel Dock and 
Stevedoring Company, Limited. The Min- 
ister of Labour established a Conciliation 
Board on June 9 to deal with the situation, 
but a mutually satisfactory settlement was 


reached between the parties before the 
Board was fully constituted. 

On June 6 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation to deal with a dispute between the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. The matters 
in dispute included the terms of a proposed 
pension plan, wage rate increases, differen- 
tials for tradesmen and garage employees, 
holidays with pay, and sick benefits. Later 
in the month, the Munister appointed 
Messrs. J. J. Connolly, K.C., of Ottawa and 
C. L. Dubin, of Toronto as members on the 
recommendation of the employer and the 
union respectively, and early in July com- 
pleted the personnel of the Board by the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. Coch- 
rane of Brampton, Ontario, as Chairman and 
third member. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries _ within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
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or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred ‘to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. ; 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 


territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
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Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont: 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 


and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Diréctor of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of June. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected one application 
for certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
eight applications for certification, and 
ordered four representation votes. During 
the month the Board received three appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, for a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by Vancouver’ Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 824). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the Company’s Signal Repair 
Shop at Westmount, P.Q. (L.G., June 
INsG' D) S74) 

3. The Grand International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, for a unit of 
employees of the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways Company comprising locomotive 
engineers handling steam or other classes 
of motive power (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1041). 

4. Local 1764, Steamship Checkers and 
Cargo Repairmen and Weighers and 
Samplers, Saint John, N.B., of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, for a 
unit of employees of certain companies, 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc. employed at Saint John, 
N.B., in the classifications of steamship 
‘checkers, cargo repairmen, weighers and 
samplers, together with manifest clerks and 
office employees employed on the docks. 
The applicant union was also certified as 
bargaining agent for similar units of 
employees of D. Cameron and Son, Inc., 
and James W. Brittain and Son (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1041). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 

Local Council No. 1, Canadian Marine 
Engineers’ Association, and the National 
Sand and Material Company Limited, 
Toronto (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 
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The application was rejected following 
investigation and reference to the parties 
concerned. 


Applications for Certification 


Withdrawn 

1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and 


Agences Maritimes Enregistré, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and F. J. 
Dinan, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 824). 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees and 
General Equipment Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and Inter- 
national Fertilizers Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 

5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and Rock 
City Tobacco Company, Limited, Quebec, 
PQ. (1G. June, 1950, p.:825). 

6. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Erpress and Station Employees, and Arthur 
Vaillancourt, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
DNozo. 

7. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways (Harbour 
Workers, Quebec, P.Q.) (L.G., June, 1950, 
De 825). * 

8. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Harbour Workers, Quebec, P.Q.) (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 825). 

The Board allowed the withdrawal of 
the foregoing applications on the request 
of the Vice-President of the Brotherhood. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, and Canada 
Coach Lines, Limited, Hamilton (See 
below). Following an investigation of the 
application the Board ordered a _ repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected, 
the names of both the applicant union and 
the intervening union, the Canada Coach 
Lines Independent Employees’ Union, to 
appear on the ballot. (Returning Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough.) 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Office 
of Auditor of Freight Receipts) (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1041). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 


affected. (Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 
3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and the Westward Shipping 


Company Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1041). Following an investigation 
of the application the Board ordered a 
representation vote of the employees 
affected. (Returning Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


4. Division No. 59, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1950, 
p. 1041). Following an investigation of the 
application the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected. 


(Returning Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, on behalf 
of employees in the operations and main- 
tenance divisions of Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins.) 


2. Local 508, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of certain employees of Johnston 
National Storage Limited, Nanaimo, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Gulf and Lake Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, on board the 
ss. Birchton, and ss. Cedarton. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin.) 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Local Union 1440, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC), Applicant, 


and 
The Hydro-Electric 
Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant trade union as bargaining 
agent of a unit of employees of the 
Respondent. Respondent is a corporate 
body created by by-law of the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa under the provisions 
of the Public Utilities Act, RSO 1937, 
Chapter 286, and operates a public electric 
power undertaking owned by the City of 
Ottawa to provide electric power to users 
in and adjoining the City of Ottawa in the 
Province of Ontario. 

The background of the present applica- 
tion is as follows: Prior to December 31, 
1949, the Ottawa Light, Heat and Power 
Company Limited, a private corporation 
incorporated under legislation of the 
Federal Parliament owned and operated an 
electric power undertaking providing elec- 
tric power to users in the Ottawa area as 
well as in the Province of Quebec. This 
company took delivery of electric power 
from power-producing firms at points on 
the Quebec side of the Ottawa River, and 
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Commission of 


the City of Ottawa, 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. J. Hills and A. R. Mosher. 
The Judgment of the Board was 


delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


These Reasons for Judgment were 
adopted by the Board at its meeting on 
May 10, 1950. See L.G., July, p. 1041. 





transmitted such power on its own feeder 
power lines across the Ottawa River into 
the Province of Ontario for distribution and 
sale to users in Ontario. As an inter- 
provincial undertaking connecting the two 
provinces the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act has been applied 
to this company and its employees by 
virtue of the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of Section fifty-three of that Act. 

By Chapter 67, Statutes of Ontario, 1948, 
the Corporation of the City of Ottawa was 
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authorized to purchase all that part of the 
undertaking, property and assets of the 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company 
Limited situated in the Province of 
Ontario. Under this statute and an Order 
in Council made thereunder, the purchase 
thus authorized was completed by and 
pursuant to the provisions of an agree- 
ment entered into between the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited 
as the Vendor, and the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa as the Purchaser, and 
Respondent as a third party to the agree- 
ment, under date of December 19, 1949. 


Following upon the completion of the 
agreement, the electric power utility thus 
acquired under the agreement by the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa became 
a part of the electric power utility which 
had theretofore been owned by the City 
and operated by the Respondent in the 
Ottawa area in the Province of Ontario. 
The employees of the Ottawa Light, Heat 
and Power Company who had _ been 
employed upon or in respect of the oper- 
ation of the undertaking thus taken over 
were aS from December 31, 1949, taken 
into the employ of the Respondent. 
Present. application covers employees 
employed in the operation of the enlarged 
enterprise. 


The Respondent contests the applica- 
tion and contends that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
does not apply to or in respect of its 
employees or to the Respondent because 

(a) the work, undertaking and business 

of the Respondent is not within the 
legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, but is within the 


exclusive legislative authority of the 
Legislature of Ontario; 


(b) the Respondent owns no property in 
any province other than Ontario, nor 
is any employee of the Commission 
employed in any province other than 
the Province of Ontario; and 


(c) the work, undertaking and _ business 
of the Commission does not fall 
within any of the _ special cases 
referred to in paragraphs (a) to (h), 
inclusive, of Section fifty-three of the 
said Act. 


The matter was set down for hearing of 
argument on the specific issue so raised, 
and the Board has had the advantage of 
hearing very complete argument thereon 
presented by counsel for both parties. 

Counsel for the Respondent, in referring 
to the terms of the agreement of December 
19, 1949, between Ottawa Light, Heat and 
Power Company Limited, hereinafter called 
“the Vendor”, and the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa and the Respondent, and 
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existing operating arrangements, points out 
that :— 


(a) the agreement specifically provided 
that the sale did not include the 
assets of the Vendor in the Province 
of Quebec; 


(b) under the agreement the Vendor 
undertook to arrange with the Gati- 
neau Power Company for delivery, 
at expense of the Vendor, of power 
supplied by the Gatineau Power Com- 
pany at a point in the Province of 
Ontario or at the interprovincial 
boundary, but in event of the Vendor 
being unable to do so before December 
31, 1949, at an expense not exceeding 
$5,000, the Vendor, if requested by 
the Corporation of the City of Ottawa 
or the Respondent, undertook at the 
expense of the Vendor to incorporate 
a company for the purpose of holding 
the interest in lands, transmission 
lines, cables and other works of the 
Vendor in the Province of Quebec used 
for: the purpose of delivering power 
from the Gatineau Power Company to 
the Vendor and to transfer all stock 
in such company to the Corporation 
OL" #the SeGity- = oly Ottawa Stor, Mats 
appointee; 

(c) pursuant to the provisions of the 
agreement referred to in paragraph 
(b), a company, the Remic Rapids 
Electric Company Limited, was 
created by the Vendor under the 
provisions of the Dominion Companies 
Act, and shares in this company are 
held by the Corporation of the City 
of Ottawa, and the directors of that 
company are officers of the said 
Corporation; 

(d) the Vendor transferred to the Remic 
Rapids Electric Company Limited all 
the feeder lines owned by the Vendor 
used for the purpose of transmitting 
power from the Quebec side of the 
Ottawa River to the Ontario side 
of that river; 


(e) the only other power feeder lines 
transmitting power from the Quebec 
side of the Ottawa River to the 
Ontario side thereof of which the 
Respondent takes delivery for pur- 
poses of its operations consist of five 
lines owned by the Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company Limited, which, 
under agreement between the Gatineau 
Transmission Company Limited and 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario, carry power contracted for 
by the said Commission. This power 
is delivered to the said Commission 
in the Province of Ontario, and when 
the said Commission obtains delivery 
of the power in Ontario, it gives it 
to the Respondent; 

(f) the Remic Rapids Electric Company 
Limited is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the feeder power lines 
across the Ottawa River under agree- 
ment with the Vendor; 


(g) pursuant to an existing agreement 
between Remic Rapids Electric Com- 
pany Limited and the Respondent, the 
Remic Rapids LHlectric Company 
Limited has agreed to and _ does 
transmit power delivered by the 
Gatineau. Power Company to- the 
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Respondent at the installations of the 
Respondent in the City of Ottawa, 
in consideration of the payment by 
the Respondent to the Company of a 
stated monthly amount of money. 

In summary, the Counsel for the 
Respondent submits that the specific pur- 
pose of the provisions of the sale agree- 
ment referred to and the establishment of 
the Remic Rapids Electric Company 
Limited and the agreements made with it 
was to provide that neither the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa nor the 
Respondent would acquire any assets what- 
ever in the Province of Quebec. 

Respondent further states that none of 
the employees of the Respondent work in 
the Province of Quebec in the course of 
their employment, except on occasions 
when its employees are requested by the 
Gatineau Power Company for special work, 
in which event they are taken on tempor- 
arily during the period of such employment 
on the payroll of the Gatineau Power 
Company. 

Counsel for the Applicant in contending 
that the work or undertaking upon which 
the employees of the Respondent are 
employed is a work or undertaking con- 
necting one province with another, bring- 
ing it within the scope of paragraph (b) 
of Section fifty-three of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
submits that the undertaking of the 
Respondent could not exist independently 
of the feeder transmission power lines 
running across the interprovincial boundary 
and owned by the Remic Electric Power 
Company Limited, that this Company is 
wholly owned by the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa, and that the Respondent 
is the agent of that Corporation and is 
carrying on its operations for and on the 
behalf of the Corporation. Counsel asks 
the Board to find that the undertaking 
which the Respondent operates on the 
Ontario side of the Ottawa River and the 
feeder transmission lines owned by the 
Remic Electric Power Company Limited 
are in fact one indivisible work or under- 
taking to which the Act applies in virtue 
of paragraph (6b) of Section fifty-three 
thereof. 

While the legal transactions attendant 
upon the transfer of assets of the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited 
in the Province of Ontario to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa are somewhat 
involved, the effect thereof in so far as 
the operations of the Respondent are 
concerned is quite clear. 

The Respondent has for a good many 
years past operated a public utility electric 
power undertaking in the area of the City 


of Ottawa in the Province of Ontario which 
is owned by the City of Ottawa and is a 
municipal undertaking. It has obtained the 
bulk of the power required by it for its 
operations from the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario, which in turn has 
acquired at least a portion of the power 
required to supply the Respondent by 
taking delivery of such power from the 
Gatineau Power Company at a_ point 
within the Province of Ontario. The power 
so delivered by the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario and given to the 
Respondent is transmitted from points 
within the Province of Quebec by means 
of feeder power transmission lines running 
across the interprovincial boundary which 
are, it was stated at the hearing by Counsel 
for the Respondent, the property of the 
Gatineau Power Company. The _ under- 
taking operated by the Respondent has at 
all times heretofore been regarded and has 
operated as a local undertaking to which 
the provisions of provincial labour rela- 
tions legislation have applied without ques- 
tion, apart from the period in which the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
enacted under the War Measures Act had 
overriding effect. 

As far as this Board has been able to 
determine, the effect of the transaction 
between the City and the Ottawa Light, 
Heat and Power Company has been to 
simply extend the size of the undertaking 
so operated by the Respondent by adding 
thereto the undertaking in the Province 
of Ontario acquired by the Corporation of 
the City of Ottawa by purchase from the 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company 
Limited. This, however, has not changed 
the local nature of the undertaking or 
management thereof. The Respondent has 
continued to receive power for the purpose 
of the operation of the enlarged under- 
taking by the same means and in the same 
manner after the taking over of the works 
and undertaking of the Ottawa Light, Heat 
and Power Company in the Province of 
Ontario as prior thereto, namely by taking 
delivery thereof at points in the Province 
of Ontario. It is true that the number 
of feeder lines over which the power is 
delivered to the Respondent in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario has been increased to meet 
the requirements of the enlarged under- 
taking, but in the opinion of the Board 
it makes no significant difference for the 
purposes of this particular application 
whether the feeder transmission power lines 
delivering power from points in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to the undertaking oper- 
ated by the Respondent at points in the 
Province of Ontario are owned by the 
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Gatineau Power Company or by the Remic 
Rapids Electric Company Limited. The 
fact that the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa owns the majority of shares in the 
Remic Rapids Electric Company Limited 
does not, in the opinion of the Board, 
affect the nature of the undertaking oper- 
ated by the Respondent. The Applicant 
has not satisfied the Board that the nature 
of the undertaking, which is municipally 
owned and which is operated by the 
Respondent, a body created by by-law of 
the municipality pursuant to provincial 
legislation, has been changed by reason of 
the transaction between the Ottawa Light, 
Heat and Power Company and the City of 


Ottawa so as to bring the undertaking 
within the classes of works and under- 
takings to which the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act apples. 
The application is accordingly rejected. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


M. W. Wricut, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 


G. C. Mrncaur, Hsq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, May 10, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of June the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL), 
applicant, and Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc., and the 
Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited, respondents. The dis- 
pute affected ground crew personnel 
employed by the companies at Gander, 
Nfld. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
erove.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, applicant, and the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, Limited, re- 
spondent. (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper.) 


Settlements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On June 1, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between J. C. A. Turcotte, an 
employer of longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q., 
and the National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1043). 


2. On June 14, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of 
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matters in dispute between The Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
the Yellowknife District Miners’ Union 
(Local No. 802, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 683). 


3. On June 26, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute’ between the Associa- 
tion of Aviation Employees (Federal 
Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) and various 


aviation companies at Gander, Nfld. (See 
above.) 
Conciliation Boards Apnrointed 

1 On June )'6; 1950), the’ Minister 


appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a _ dispute 
between the Ottawa Transportation Com- 
mission and Division No. 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The Board was appointed follow- 
ing? Teceipt" sor, “Lhe sreport. “ot Ei Ae 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 683). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


2.On June 9, 1950, the Minister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a dispute between 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., July, 1950, 


p. 1043). Settlement of the dispute was 
reported on June 20, 1950, before the 
Board was fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Fully 
Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between Canadian National Steamships, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Union Steam- 
ships Limited, and the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1044), was fully 
constituted on June 15, 1950, with the 
appointment of H. A. Beckwith, Victoria, 
B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Beckwith was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, G. E. Housser, 
K.C., and Jack Price, both of Vancouver, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the Companies and Union, 
respectively. 


Recent Decisions of 


Report of Industrial Inquiry 
Commission Received 


On June 30, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from James H. Stitt, whom he 
had appointed as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to inquire into applications, 
submitted by the American Newspaper 
Guild, for consent to prosecute the Cana- 
dian Press and Press News Limited (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1044). Mr. Stitt reported that 
the parties had reached agreement on 
matters in dispute and that the American 
Newspaper Guild had withdrawn its appli- 
cation for consent to prosecute. 


Application for Consent 
to Prosecute Received 


On June 22, 1950, the Minister received 
from the Canadian Seamen’s Union an 
application, submitted under Section 46 of 
the Act, for consent to prosecute Branch 
Lines Limited for the alleged violations of 
certain provisions of the Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
eases heard on October 11 and November 8, 
1949, and January 10 and April 11, 1950. 


Case No. 588.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) ex parte and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ez 
parte. The dispute concerned the dis- 
missal of an engineman following an acci- 
dent at Thunder River, B.C., on July 15, 
1948. 


Statement of Facts (Company): The 
engineer was assigned to Extra 2753 West 
between Jasper and Blue River. ‘Train 
left Jasper on July 14 and orders were 
received at Albreda stating “that No. 404, 
engine 4326 would wait at Thunder River 
until 4:40K and Pyramid until 5:00K for 
extra 2753 West.” Company stated that 
“extra 2753 West failed to stop clear of 
the east switch at Thunder River and 
collided with No. 404 which was standing 


on main track clear of east switch.” The 
engineman was held responsible and 
dismissed. 


The company contended that the engine- 
man “had been previously dismissed for 
responsibility for head on collision ... on 
November 3, 1945.” The engineman was 
-reinstated, but as the result of this second 
accident he was dismissed because the 
company felt he was “not a safe man to be 
in charge of a locomotive.” 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
engineman was on “Extra No. 2753 West, 
leaving Jasper for Blue River on July 14, 
1948. At Albreda, Extra 2753 was cleared 
with an order stating No. 404, Engine 4326, 
would wait at Thunder River until 4:50K 
and Pyramid until 5:00K, for extra 2753 
West. In stopping to head in at Thunder 
River train over-ran the switch, colliding 
with No. 404, which was standing on the 
main line clear of siding.” The engineman 
was held responsible and dismissed. 

The employees contended that the engine- 
man lost the location of the siding switch 
because of heavy fog and ran by it. The 
rail was wet because of the fog and “this 
coupled with the fact that the train was 
short (considering the tonnage) tended to 
take more braking power to stop than was 
usually required to stop trains of equal 
tonnage contained in a train of more than 
33 cars. The track is a descending grade 
towards the West at this point.” 

The employees claimed that “in view of 
conditions existing at the time,” the dis- 
missal of the engineman was “too severe,” 
and he “should be reinstated as of July 1, 
1949.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional oral evidence. 

The decision of the board was that “the 
contention of the employees be not 
sustained.” 
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Case No. 589.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, ex parte, 
concerning the discharge of an engineer 
following an accident on October 12, 1948. 

Statement of Facts (Company): “Extra 
3501 North collided head-on with Extra 
3204 South on the main track at a point 
approximately 283 feet north of the order 
board at Beaverton, Mileage 64.2 Bala 
Subdivision, 9.28 p.m., October 12, 1948.” 


The engineer on Extra 3501 was dismissed 
because of “failure to fulfil form 19R train 
order at meeting point.” 


The company contended that the engineer 
had violated operating rule 88 which 
reads :— 

At meeting points, trains must take the 
siding as herein prescribed unless other- 
Wise provided. Between trains of the 
same class or between extra trains, the 
train in the inferior time-table direction 
must take the siding. . A train required 
to take siding for an opposing train must 
pull in when practicable. If necessary to 
back in the movement must first be pro- 
tected as prescribed by rule 99. 


The Railway further contended that it 
was “within its rights” in discharging the 
employee in the light of what it regarded 
s “glaring rule violations.” 

Statement of Facts (Employees): In their 
statement of facts, the employees said that 
“approaching Beaverton they (Extra 3501 
Narth) were travelling at a speed of about 
45 miles per hour when they observed the 
train order signal in STOP position, and 
(the engineer) immediately applied the 
brakes, reducing the speed of the train to 
about 35 miles per hour.” The employees 
stated that as the engineer prepared to 
bring the train to a full stop, “he observed 
the signal had been changed to green 
indication.’ The fireman and brakeman 
confirmed this observation in the routine 
manner, and the brakes were released. The 
engineer then observed that the train order 
signal had changed “from green to yellow 
and yellow to red.” When the engineer 
“moved his brake valve handle to service 
position (he) noticed there was no train 
line exhaust.” 

It was further stated by the employees 
that because the conductor had applied the 
emergency brake from the caboose it was 
impossible for the engineer to get a “full 
emergency application,” and the collision 
followed. 

It was the contention of the employees 
that while the engineer had erred in failing 
to read Order 19R No. 278 correctly, he 
should be reinstated on the basis of his 
past record of “31 years satisfactory ser- 
vice to the Railways.” 
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Both parties to the dispute submitted 
further oral evidence. 


The board referred the case “back to the 
interested parties for further consideration,” 
because the “case was not properly pro- 
eressed in accordance with the Board’s 
regulations prior to its submission to the 
Board for hearing.” 


Case No. 590.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute 
concerned assessment of discipline of train 
crew “account of burned journal on C.N. 
573952, at Giscome, December 8, 1947.” 


Joint Statement of Facts: Conductor and 
two trainmen left Prince George on 
December 8, 1947, with train consisting of 
five loads and caboose. 

Following a stop at Giscome, a truck 
collapsed on the “second car behind 
engine, account journal failure on left rear 
wheel of front truck.” The conductor and 
trainmen “were held responsible for the 
accident and each man was assessed with 
15 demerit marks.” The weather at the 
time was cloudy, calm and light snow had 
fallen during the preceding night. 

The employees contended that when the 
car was inspected at Giscome, “it showed 
no signs of dope being in the journal box, 
the dustboard was all that was burning, 
and while endeavouring to set this car out 
it dropped on the rails.” 

It was further contended by the employees 
that “no sign of smoke or fire existed en 
route,” and that despite the weather con- 
ditions, “it would have been possible to 
detect fire or smoke on this short train.” 
The employees claimed “that the discipline 
assessed was not warranted in this case.” 

The company contended that the con- 
ductor noted “black smoke” from the box 
when the train was approaching Giscome, 
but “took no immediate action.” The fire- 
man and head end trainman “observed hot 
box just before train stopped.” When the 
train stopped at Giscome, “it was found 
that journal was almost burned off.” An 
attempt to put the car on a siding failed 
when the journal fell off. 

The Railway stated that the crew had 
failed to make a sufficiently thorough in- 
spection of their train in order to detect 
the hot box “in its early stage before 
damage occurred . . . and it is considered 
that the disciplinary measures taken were 
fully justified.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
further oral evidence. 

The decision of the Board was “that the 
contention of the Employees be not sus- 
tained.” However, the Board recommended 


further consideration by the Railway “to 
the discipline assessed against the record of 
the front end brakeman... .” 


Case No. 591.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region), ex parte, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex 
parte. The dispute concerned discipline 
assessed against a conductor and two train- 
men involved in an accident at Drum- 
heller on April 21, 1948. 


Statement of Facts (Railway): The train 
was cleared at. Hanna, and received its 
orders. Conductor stated No. 810 was not 
included. The conductor delivered the 
orders to the engineer who read them, and 
then conductor gave them to trainman in 
caboose. No mention was made of No. 810. 

Train left Hanna at 8:00K and collided 
with No. 810 at about 8:10K. Estimated 
speed at time of collision was 25-30 miles 
an hour. Several employees were injured 
on both trains and damage was extensive. 
Crew on Extra 2503 West were held entirely 
responsible and dismissed. 

The railway contended that “this very 
serious accident was due to all members 
of the crew on Extra 2503 West overlook- 
ing the schedule for which failure they 
were dismissed from the service. There 
were no extenuating circumstances.” The 
company contended that because of the 
“flaorant carelessness” of the crew the 
application should be declined. 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
employees stated that “on April 21, 1948, 
at 8:10K, Extra West 2503 collided with 
train No. 810, at M.P.4.3, Drumheller 
Subdivision, Calgary Division.” 

It was contended by the employees that 
the “train crew overlooked and forgot the 
fact they had no order on No. 810, and 
departed from Hanna 8K, collision occur- 
ring 8:10K.” The employees further con- 
tended that the train crew did not have 
a copy of the order showing that No. 810 
was running six hours late. Because of 
flood conditions, “this crew had been off 
their assignment and used in work train 
service. This caused a change in their 
routine of work in this assignment.” 

The employees further contended that 
all members of the crew previously had 
good records and that “these men have 
been penalized sufficiently and should be 
returned to train service.” ; 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional oral evidence. 

The Board decided “that the contentions 
of the Employees be not sustained.” 


Case No. 592.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, ex parte, concern- 








ing the assessment of discipline against the 
record of a sleeping car conductor, and a 
claim for compensation while held out of 
Service. 


Statement of Facts (Company): The 
company stated that the conductor was 
“on leave of absence to perform work in 


connection with his position... (with)... 
the Sleeping Car Conductors Organiza- 
tion.” An investigation was held on 


April 14, 1949, in connection with three 
charges of having occupied space on a 


sleeping car “between Winnipeg and 
Toronto after having purchased only a 
sleeping car berth ticket reading from 


Kenora to Fort William;” and “having 
occupied sleeping car space between Mont- 
real and Winnipeg—and particularly Draw- 
ing-room accommodation between Ottawa 
and Winnipeg— ... knowing full well 
that... (he was) ... not entitled to free 
Sleeping car space;” and “for working with 
a Sleeping Car Conductor in the matter of 
falsifying his reports to cover the last 
mentioned trip.” 


After investigation the conductor’s record 
was assessed with 45 demerit marks. 
The company contended that the con- 
ductor “as an experienced car conductor 
. was aware of the Company’s regula- 
tions in regard to occupying space in a 
sleeping car without paying the regular 
tariff unless in possession of an order signed 
by the Company’s Officer granting free 
accommodation.” 


The company further contended that all 
charges against the conductor “were proven 
at the hearing,’ and that the delay in 
holding the hearing “was on account of the 
local (Montreal) committee in asking for 
a postponement” of the hearing of the case 
of the other conductor involved. The 
company said that the conductor could 
have been dismissed, but his previous good 
record was taken into account and the com- 
pany “had been most lenient in dealing with 
a dismissible offence.” 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
employees stated that the conductor “was 
granted leave of absence from 24K 
March 2, 1949 to 24K April 7, 1949, for 
the purpose of General Committee work, 
under the provisions of Article 17 (a) of 
the Agreement.” When the conductor 
reported back to work on April 8, he “was 
forbidden to go out on his assignment and 
was suspended from service until May 2, 
1949, a total of 24 days. Subsequently 
(his) record was assessed with (45) demerit 
marks.” The employees had requested 
clearance of the conductor’s record and full 
compensation which request was refused by 
the Company. 
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In their contention, the employees quoted 
Articles 17 (a) and 21 of the Agreement 
which state :— 


Article 17 (a) of the Agreement reads 
as follows: 


LEAVES oF ABSENCE 


(a) Members of Employees’ Committees 
“will be granted leave of absence when 
required for Committee work, providing 
sufficient notice is given to Superin- 
tendent, and such leave of absence can 
be arranged so that the interests of the 
service will not suffer. Necessary trans- 
portation will be furnished. 


Article 21 of the Agreement 
follows :— 

Discipline oie Tse 

No Conductor shall be disciplined or 
dismissed until his case has been investi- 
gated and he has been proven guilty of 
the offense against him, and decision 
rendered. He, however, may be held off 
such investigation for a ‘period not exceed- 

ing five (5) days . 

The employees also made the following 
contentions :— 

1. That the conductor was not ound 
of the investigation until six days after 
his suspension. 

2. That under the provisions of Article 
17 (a) “the Company has no jurisdiction 
over members of Employees’ Committees 
on leave of absence for the’ purpose of 
Committee work.” 

3. That as-a passenger “on the trains in 
question he was not responsible for service 
matters. Company instructions regarding 
Car Conductors’ duties read :— 

It is the duty of Conductors to direct 
and receive passengers, assign seats and 


berths, make collection for and report all 
accommodation occupied in cars under their 


reads as 


charge and to remit revenue collected 
therefor. 

The employees contended that the 
employee slept in the accommodation 


assigned to him by the Conductor and 
paid the amounts stipulated by him, and 
no further responsibility rested upon the 
passenger.” 

4. That the charge of helping the sleep- 
ing car conductor in “falsifying his reports” 
did not stand because the sleeping car 
conductor was not charged with “falsifying 
his reports,” but with “failure to correctly 
report accommodation occupied.” 

5. That the “Employee was held off a 
total of 24 days,” although “Article 21 of 
the Agreement places a five (5) day limit 
on the time a conductor may be held off 
for investigation.” 

6. The employee also contended “that the 
action of the Officers of the 8.D. & P.C. 
Department in laying such charges against 
him ... was more a personal matter due 
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to his activities as representative of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Sleeping Car 


Conductors than a desire to enforce 
regulations.” 
Both sides in the dispute requested 


permission to submit further evidence. 

In its general statement, the Board 
regretted “the introduction of the names 
of people who were not directly connected 
with the case.” 

The Board decided “that the contention 
of the employees be not sustained.” 





Case No. 593. 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, ex parte, concern- 
ing the assessment of discipline against a 
Sleeping Car Conductor and a claim for 
compensation while he was held out of 
service. 


Statement of Facts (Company): The 
Conductor was “in charge of sleeping car 
“Turner,” train No. 7 ex Montreal, March 
16, 1949,” and was charged with:— 

Failure to correctly, report accommoda- 
tion occupied a (a) Sleeping Car Con- 


ductor ... (on) train Number 7, between 
Montreal and Winnipeg 16-18, 1949. 


The company stated that its investiga- 
tion was adjourned at the request of the 
Conductor and the Employees’ Committee. 
Following investigation, the Conductor’s 
record was assessed with 15 demerit marks. 
The Railway refused a request to clear 
the employee’s record and compensate him 
for time lost. 

The Company 
responsibility for 
up to the Organization” 
Employee had agreed to this. 

It was also contended that the employee 
admitted he was familiar with the rules 
concerning employees “deadheading” (Rule 
Book, page. 16, para. 3), and “Car Con- 
ductor’s duties,’ (Rule Book, page 15, 
para. 1). 

The Company further contended that it 
was the admitted intention of the Employee 
that the Conductor (see case 592 above) 
“occupy the drawing-room, complimentary 
and without collection of revenue.” 

The Company felt that there was “no 
possible justification for the Company com- 
pensating Conductor for time lost as any 
delay in conducting the investigation was 
entirely at the employee’s request. The 
Company felt that the discipline assessed 
was “the minimum which could be applied 
in a case of such a serious nature.” 

Statement of Facts (Employees): In 
their statement of facts, the employees said 
that the Conductor left Montreal on Train 
No. 7 on regular assignment. His record 


contended that “the 
the delay was entirely 
and that the 


“ 


was assessed 15 demerit marks, and he was 
suspended for 19 days on the following 
charge :— 
Failure to correctly report accommoda- 
tion occupied by Sleeping Car  Con- 


ductors ... Train No. 7 between Montreal 
and Winnipeg, March 16/18, 1949. © 


The Employees contended that the con- 
ductor was “held out of service a total 
of 19 days in violation of Article 21” 
of the Agreement. The Employees also 
contended :— 

1. That (the conductor) did not know- 
ingly violate any Company regulations, 
as he considered (the passenger) 
entitled to free accommodation. 

2. That “the extension of courtesies in- 
stituted by the Officers of the Depart- 
ment over a period of years, would 
also apply” ... in this instance, and 
that there were “no instructions issued 
that a double standard prevails, i.e., 
one interpretation of Company regula- 
tions for the Officers and another for 
the Employees.” 

3. That the “investigation should have 
been held during his layover period as 
provided for in Article 21.” 


Both sides requested permission to 
submit further evidence to the Board. 

The Board expressed its embarassment 
“due to the introduction of names who 
were not directly connected with the case.” 

It was the decision of the Board “that 
the contention of the employees be not 
sustained.” 


Case No. 594.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors. A dispute regard- 
ing the application of Article 15 of the 
Agreement between the railway and _ its 
Sleeping Car Conductors and Parlour Car 
Attendants. 


Joint Statement of Facts: Compensation 
was requested for a Sleeping Car Con- 
ductor of the Manitoba district for time 
lost because a Sleeping Car Conductor 
from the Alberta district was “used as 
Assistant Conductor, train number 2nd/3 
ex Winnipeg to Calgary, September 14, 
1949.” 

Article 15 reads as follows:— 

Seniority districts 

Atlantic and Eastern District—head- 
quarters: Montreal.—All. lines east of 
Montreal, Montreal to Toronto, Montreal 
to Winnipeg. 

Ontario District—headquarters: Toronto. 
—Toronto to Ottawa, Toronto to Detroit, 
Toronto to Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Toronto to Winnipeg. 

Manitoba District—headquarters: Winni- 
peg.—Winnipeg to Calgary, Winnipeg to 
Edmonton. 

Alberta District—headquarters: Calgary. 
—Calgary to Edmonton. ~ 

British Columbia District—headquarters: 
Vancouver.—Vancouver to Calgary. 





A Conductor shall belong to the district 
on which his run originates. 

The Employees contended that by 
Article 15, the Winnipeg district conductor 
should have been assigned to the train 
instead of the Alberta district conductor. 
The Conductor filed a claim “for the assign- 
ment compensation of 6 days’ pay but this 
was refused by the Company.” 


The employees also contended “that the 
Company did not make the assignment in 
accordance with its commitments.” 


The Company contended that “it has 
always been the practice, ever since Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors have been operated, 
to return an available spare Conductor from 
an outside district to his home station in 
service, if required, instead of sending him 
back deadhead and using a spare Con- 
ductor from the seniority district for this 
extra work.” 


The Company also contended “that there 
is no justification for the claim of the 
employees, either on the basis of past 
practice or on the basis of the intent of 
the schedule rules governing working 
conditions.” 

Both sides requested permission to sub- 
mit further arguments. 


The Board said that it could not “find 
the existence of a clear defining rule to 
handle this situation,” and it recommended 
further negotiations between the Company 
and employees to define the procedure to 
be followed. 


Case No. 595.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute 
concerned the claim of two trainmen for 
payment for mileage lost, due to the train 
on which they were on duty being detoured. 


Joint Statement of Facts: The trainmer 
were regularly assigned to passenger trains 
Nos. 3 and 4, between Vancouver, B.C., 
and Blue River, B.C. On April 29, 1948, 
the trainmen were members of train crew 
operating passenger train No. 4, Vancouver 
to Blue River, B.C. From Kamloops, an 
intermediate terminal, the train was 
detoured via C.P.R. to Regina, Sask., 
thence C.N.R. to Winnipeg. The train- 
men were returned from Kamloops to 
Vancouver; the conductor and baggageman 
remained on duty and accompanied the 
train from Kamloops to Winnipeg. 


The employees contended that the crew 
should not have been split at Kamloops, 
it being “neither the initial nor final 
terminal for the assignment,” and quoted 
in support of their argument Rule 2, Article 
5, of the B. of R.T. Schedule, which reads: 
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‘When trainmen are called out, full crew 
governed by this schedule will be used.” 
In this case, they held, the full crew would 
be constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 1, Clause (g), reading: 
“One baggageman and two brakemen shall 
be employed on all passenger trains west 
of Edson.” 

Claim was made for actual mileage lost 
“due to not being allowed to continue on 
their assignment.” 

The company, in its statement, main- 
tained that the provisions of the various 
schedule rules had been complied with. 
The detour of train No. 4 over the C.P.R. 
lines, Kamloops to Regina, had been found 
necessary because of a derailment and wash- 
outs at various points in the Alberta 
district—a condition over which the Rail- 
way had no control. C.P.R. train crews 
handled the detoured train over their own 
lines, Kamloops to Regina, and the train- 
men “having no further service to perform 
on this particular trip’ were ordered to 
return to their original terminal of Van- 
couver deadhead from Kamloops. The 
Company quoted Rule (44), Article 5, which 
states: “Trainmen assigned to regular trains 
will not be required to do other work than 
that to which they are regularly assigned, 
except in case of wrecks, when no other 
trainmen are available.” 

In view of there being no schedule rule 
to cover the method of payment to be 
applied in such a case, compensation was 
made on a continuous time basis, from 
the time of reporting for duty at Van- 
couver until arrival back at Vancouver, the 
Company explained—a method of payment 
“in accordance with the manner in which 
other trainmen had been compensated 
when turned short of their destination due 
to washouts.” 

The Railways contended that the train- 
men had been “properly compensated.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
further written and oral evidence to the 
Board. 

The Board ruled that “the contention of 
the employees be not sustained,” but recom- 
mended that “under the circumstances in 
this particular case, and without creating a 
precedent,” the employees be paid the 
mileage they would have earned had they 
operated to Blue River and returned to 
Vancouver. 
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Case No. 596.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, respecting the 
claims of a conductor and two trainmen 
for mileage and terminal time on work 
extra. 

Joint Statement of Facts: In the joint 
statement of facts it was explained that 
the conductor and crew, in unassigned 
service working out of Calder Yard, 
Edmonton terminal, were called on August 
4, 1946, to make a trip as an unassigned 
work train, Calder to Athabasca, Alta., 
to handle weed sprayer. The Railway 
approved payment for the trip in the 
amount of 217 miles, on the basis of 938 
miles in each direction, plus 31 mules 
covering 24 hours’ time at Athabasca. 

The employees submitted a claim cover- 
ing road miles and delay on both trips in 
the amount of 248 miles, comprising 112 
miles Calder to Athabasca, and 136 miles 
Athabasca to Calder. Claim was made on 
the basis of 100 miles terminal to terminal, 
or one tour of duty, under the provisions 
of Rule 1, Article 5, of the B. of) Ral. 
Schedule: “100 miles or less, 8 hours or 
less, to constitute a day, in through and 
irregular freight, local freight, and mixed 
train service.” 

The employees’ representatives contended 
that payment was not made in accordance 
with the Schedule rule. 

The Railway held that the method of 
compensating conductors and trainmen in 
work train service is detailed in Article 4 
of the current schedules and _ therefore 
Article 5, governing rates of pay and con- 
ditions for trainmen in all classes of service 
not otherwise specified in the schedule, is 
not applicable. 

The Railway pointed out that Article 4 
makes no reference to the payment of 
initial and final terminal delay, and does 
not restrict the ordering of crews in turn- 
around service when the mileage between 
the originating point and the turning point 
is less than 100 miles. 

The Railway contended that the crew 
had been compensated in accordance with 
schedule rules and that there was “no 
merit in their claim.” 

The parties to the dispute presented addi- 
tional written and oral evidence to the 
Board. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees be sustained. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 
Rubber and Its Products 


Toronto, ONT.—GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER, 
LIMITED, AND UNITED RUBBER, CorK, 
LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF 
AmeERIcA, LocAL 375 (OFFICE AND OTHER 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
17571950; "to February 16, 1951, and there- 
after subject to notice. The company agrees 
to re-open negotiations with respect to 
salaries, vacation plan and union relation- 
ship clauses, once during the life of the 
agreement on 30 days’ notice, providing 
notice is not given before April 3, 1950. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect between the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber, Limited, and United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, Local 195 
(L.G., March, 1949, p. 298) with the follow- 
ing change:— 

Check-off: the authorizations to deduct 
union dues, formerly on a voluntary and 
revokable basis, while still voluntary, are 
now subject to cancellation only during the 
at days of the stated term of the agree- 
ment. 


KITCHENER, OnNT.—B. F. GoopricH RUBBER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
UniITEeD RuBBER, CoRK, LINOLEUM AND 
BSE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
31, 1949, to December 30, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
or intimidation of employees in respect to 
union membership or authorization of union 
deductions. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the wages of all union members 
who so authorize their union dues and to 
remit same to the union; the authorization 
to deduct the dues shall be irrevocable during 
the life of this agreement unless revoked 
during the annual escape period of the last 
9 days of March. 





Two-year collective agreements are 
being negotiated in an increasing number 
in the various industries. Two such 
agreements, both containing provision 
for the setting of wage rates for the 
second year, are summarized below: in 
the agreement between the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited and United 
Steelworkers of America a straight in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour is provided 
for the second year of the agreement, 
while in the agreement between the 
Mason Contractors’ Association of Lon- 
don, Ontario, and the _ Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America any changes in the 
hourly wage rates for the second year 
are to be based on changes in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index. 





Hours: tire division departments—8 per 
day, 40 per week; power house shift engineers 
—8 per day, 48 per week, other departments 
—either 8 or 9 per day, 45 per week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of above hours and for work on Sunday or 
the alternative day off (in the case of power 
house engineers); double time for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. The clauses regard- 
ing the hours of work for power house shift 
engineers and for “other departments” are 
closed for a period of 6 months from the 
effective date of the agreement and may be 
reopened thereafter by the union upon 30 
days’ written notice. However, the company 
shall have the right to establish normal 
weekly hours of less than 45 but not lower 
than 40 hours per week at any time after 
the effective date of the agreement; both 
parties agree that the normal weekly hours 
shall be so reduced before the first anni- 
versary date of this agreement. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 5 years’ service 2 weeks 
and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks; employees 
with less than one year’s service will receive 
2 per cent of their earnings from the date 
of their employment. 

Wages: in a memorandum of agreement, 
dated February 8, 1950, the company and 
the negotiating committee of the union agree 
to a wage increase of 64 cents per hour for 
hourly rated employees, the increase to 
become effective on February 3, 1950, con- 
tingent upon its acceptance by the union 
membership on or before February 12, 1950. 

Night-shift differential: a night shift bonus 
of 3 cents per hour shall be paid for hours 
worked on the second shift and 5 cents for 
hours worked on the third shift on those 
operations which are considered to be oper- 
ating on a 3 shift basis; for operations 


bale. 


which are considered to be operating on a 
2 shift basis and the normal hours of which 
exceed 8 hours per shift 4 cents per hour 
extra shall be paid for hours worked on the 
second shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


PowELL RIVER AND STILLWATER, B.C.— 
PowELL RiIvER COMPANY LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers, LocaL 142, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper MILL WorKERS, LOCAL 76. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon notice on or 
before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the only agencies 
representing all eligible employees. It will 
co-operate with the unions in obtaining and 
retaining members. 

Union security: any employee who now is 
a member in good standing, or who becomes 
or is reinstated as a member of either union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain such membership in good 
standing. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of above hours (except for tour workers 
when due to absence of mates or change of 
shifts) and for work on Sundays or the 
designated day off; double time and one-half 
for work on 5 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week for 
employees—with one year’s continuous service 
in which two-thirds of the full time hours 
have been worked or, if employed less than 
a year, if 1,500 hours have been worked: 
two weeks for employees who have qualified 
for 3 one-week vacations, and 3 weeks for 
those who have qualified for 15 one-week 
vacations; employees with less than one 
year’s service or 1,500 hours work will be 
granted one-eighth of a day for each week 
of actual work. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Wood preparing: slip crew—boom men 
$1.25; outside crew—‘Pup” operator $1.37, 
“Blue Devil” operator $1.33, boom men, 
utility man $1.28; piledriver crew—engineer, 
boom men $1.37; hydraulic barker (large)— 
cutoff saw operators $1.22, barker operators 
$1.53, log transfer operators $1.16, spudders 
$1.12, jeep driver $1.22, hand barker $1.16; 
chipping plant—chipper operators $1.28, chip 
screen tenders $1.20, knife grinder $1.22 and 
$1.27; sawmill—log deckmen $1.19, sawyers 
$1.89 and $1.99, setters $1.27 and $1.30, 
doggers $1.20, edgermen $1.31 and $1.40; 
slashermen, hog operators, lumber stopman 
$1.14; filer, head $2.24, second $1.61, third 
$1.48; trimmerman $1.33. Groundwood— 
jiggermen, stone sharpener, screen tenders 
$1.30, grindermen $1.22. Sulphite—cooks 
$1.63, acid makers $1.38, blowpit operators, 
wet machine operators, chip bin men $1.14, 
sereen service men, limerock towermen $1.16. 
Kamyr pulp machine—machine operators 
$1.50, assistant operators and testers $1.26, 
cuttermen and balers $1.20. Beater rooms— 
beater engineers $1.53, mixing tankmen $1.18, 
beatermen, cleaners $1.12, mixing machine 
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operators $1.31 and $1.36, clay mixer $1.14. 
Paper machines—machine tenders $1.93 to 
$2.56, back tenders $1.72 to $2.32, winder- 
men $1.46 to $1.86, fourth hands $1.25 to 
$1.49, fifth hands $1.20 to $1.33, broke 
hustlers $1.12 to $1.23, broke beatermen 
$1.12. Building division—carpenters $1.16 to 
$1.53, painters classes D to B $1.16 to $1.40 
(spray painters 8 cents extra), tile setter 


$1.53, roofer, bricklayer, plasterer $1.40, 
steelman $1.38, cement finisher $1.30. Elec- 
trical—switchboard operators $1.53,  sub- 


station operator $1.37, wheel tenders $1.27, 
electricians $1.16 to $1.53. Mechanical— 
millwrights, machinists, welders, tinsmiths, 
pipefitters $1.16 to $1.53, tool clerk $1.22, 
oilers $1.16 to $1.26. Where such an 
arrangement now exists, women will be paid 
in accordance with existing rates provided, 
however, that the period between the hiring 
and attainment of full rate shall not exceed 
3 months and the difference between the 
hiring rate and the job rate shall not exceed 
5 cents. 


A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for all work performed 
during the second half of the second shift 
and during all of the third shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the _ safety of 
employees. 


Port ALBERNI, B.C.—BLOEDEL, STEWART AND 
Wetcu Limitrep (Pute Mitt Division) 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Putp, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorkKErS, LOCAL 592. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon notice on or 
before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one between Powell River 
Company Limited and International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, summarized above, except 
that it does not contain provisions for the 
maintenance of membership in the union. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Operating: machine room—machine tender 
$1.69, backtender $1.43, balerman, scalemen 
$1.20, tester, inspector $1.26; digesters, 
washers, screens—cooks $1.43, cook’s helper 
$1.14, chip silo men $1.12, screen tender 
$1.20, washer operator $1.24; causticizing and 
lime plant—caustic room operator $1.30, lime 
kiln operator $1.28; recovery plant—shift 
engineers $1.58, firemen, evaporator oper- 
ators $1.31, lanceman $1.18, spoutman $1.14, 
utility man $1.12; yard and general—truck 
driver, crane operator $1.28, labourer $1.12, 
clean-up employees $1.16; chipper mill— 
cranemobile operator $1.28, cranemobile 
swamper, loading deck, screen tender $1.16. 
Mechanical—pipefitters, millwrights, welders, 
machinists $1.16 to $1.53, helpers $1.12, 
mechanics “A” $1.58, watchmen $1.14. 


WoopFIBRE AND Port ALICE, B.C.—BrITISH 
CoLUMBIA PULP AND PArER COMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HooD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers, LOcALts 494 AND 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon notice on or 


before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations following such notice break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. The clauses of 
this agreement, other than the wage scale, 
are similar to the clauses in the agreement 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, summarized above; 
the wage scale has not been received. 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED (HAMILTON AND 
ONTARIO WoRKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 1005. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to April 1, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given prior to the expiration date of the 
agreement. The company recognizes the 
union as the certified collective bargaining 
agency for all hourly and_ production 
employees with certain exceptions. There 
shall be no discrimination or intimidation 
by reason of any activity or lack of activity 
of any employee with respect to union 
affairs or membership. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize monthly union dues and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization is not 
revocable during the life of the agreement. 
However, all employees, hired on or after 
May 8, 1950, except students temporarily 
employed, will be required, as a term of their 
employment, to assign to the union through 
payroll deductions an amount equal to the 
monthly union dues. 

Hours: 8 per shift 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. The work pattern is 5 consecutive 
work days which may begin on any day of 
the calendar week. Overtime: commencing 
with the calendar week which includes June 
1, 1950, time and one-half shall be paid for 
all work in excess of 8 hours in any 24 
consecutive hours (except in shift change- 
over) and in excess of 40 hours per week. 
Prior thereto, overtime rates of time and 
one-half were to continue to be paid for the 
hours worked in excess of 44 hours per week 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement previously in effect. Double time 
will be paid for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays, provided the employee works 
throughout the scheduled shifts immediately 
preceding and _ following such holidays; 
otherwise, he will be paid time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service, 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 or more years’ service 
and 3 weeks to employees with at least 25 
years’ service; employees with 3 months’ but 
less than one year’s service will be paid on 
a pro-rata basis. A deduction of one day 
from the vacation period and pay will be 
made for each unjustifiable absence in excess 
of one day in any calendar month. 

Wages: the company agrees to pay and 
the union agrees to accept the wage rates 
(hourly, tonnage and piece-work) in effect 
immediately prior to the date of this agree- 
ment plus an increase of 8 cents per hour 
worked, such increase to become effective as 
of April 1, 1950; an additional increase of 
5 cents per hour worked will become effective 
as of April 1, 1951. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, grievance procedure, seniority rights 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT.—TorRoNTO PAINT AND VARNISH 
WorkKS (CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED) 
AND CANADIAN CHEMICAL Division, D1s- 
TRICT 50, UNITED MINE WoRrRKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 13,037. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
22, 1949, to November 21, 1950. Hither 
party may on 10 clear days’ notice require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date. 
The company recognizes the union during 
the term of this agreement as the exclusive 
bargaining agent in respect of wages, hours, 
seniority, grievance procedure, etc. for all 
eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of 
employees who so authorize, during the term 
of the agreement or until authorization is 
cancelled and to remit same to the union. 
An amendment to the agreement, dated 
February 27, 1950, provides that the author- 
ization may not be revoked except during 
the 2 weeks’ period immediately preceding 
the anniversary of the effective date of the 


agreement. 
Hours: for regular day workers, night 
mechanics and cleaners 9 per day on 4 


days and 8 hours on a fifth day of each 
week; for shift workers 8 hours per day 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday; for 
watchmen and shift engineers 8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of the normal daily hours, double 
time for work on an employee’s regularly 
assigned “day of rest” and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods of 15 minutes and 10 minutes 
shall be allowed employees on day shift or 
day work and 2 periods of 10 minutes each 
shall be allowed employees on the night 
shift. 

Hourly wage rates: \laboratory—service- 
man, viscosity tester $1.01, lab. tester $1.07, 
technician $1.14; mixing and _ grinding— 
grinder, paste mixer $1.22, varnish blender 
$1.14; pyroxylin—elevator operator $1.01, 
serviceman $1.07, lacquer and thinner maker, 
gum cutter $1.14; reducing and tinting— 
reducer $1.14, tinter, small batch $1.22, large 
batch $1.30; varnish—kettle loader, reducer 
$1.22, kettleman $1.30; specialists, lye vat 
and drum _ preparation—packer 91 cents, 
serviceman, drum cleaner and trucker $1.01, 
lye operator $1.07, specialties operator $1.14; 
filling—labeller, lid stamper 91 cents, label 
distributor 96 cents, carton stitcher, ser- 
vice stockkeeper $1.01, machine labeller, 
multigrapher, bulk stockkeeper, filler $1.07; 
warehouses—truckers $1.07 and $1.14, ele- 
vator operator $1.01, distributor $1.07, 
shipper $1.14; mechanical—matron 91 cents, 
plant cleaner, gateman $1.01, maintenance 
stockkeeper, watchman, mechanic’s helper 
$1.07, mechanic improver, oiler, painter 
$1.22, shift engineer $1.30, mechanic, welder, 
electrician, carpenter, machinist $1.35. The 
above rates represent an increase of 6 cents 
per hour over the rates previously in effect. 


A shift premium of 5 cents an hour will 
be paid for all shift work which begins at 
or after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


Saint Joun, N.B—Satnt JOHN BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
oF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to May 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employer 
agrees to employ as carpenters only members 
of the union so long as the union can furnish 
them. If the union is unable to do so its 
members shall not cause any stoppages of 
work and shall work along with non-union 
men until satisfactory unemployed union men 
are available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 4 hours in 
excess of above hours; double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays. Where it becomes neces- 
sary to work other than the regular hours 
(exclusive of overtime and holidays) and in 
the case of 2 or more shifts being employed 
the rate for the second and subsequent shifts 
shall be 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Wage rate: the established rate for 
journeymen shall be $1.10 per hour. jaa 
addition, there shall be a cost-of-living bonus 
if the cost-of-living index for the Saint John 
area, as computed by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, advances 4 points from the index 
figure of May 1, 1950. The bonus shall be 
computed on the basis of 25 cents per week 
per point, adjustments to be made quarterly. 

Transportation: all employees shall pro- 
vide their own transportation within the 
area served by the local transportation 
system; men travelling by foot in excess of 
one-half mile beyond the end of the trans- 
portation service shall be entitled to travel- 
ling time at the rate of 3 miles per hour 
for such excess distance only. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Kineston, Ont.—THE Master PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE Ciry OF KINGSTON 
AND UNritTED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMB- 
ING AND Pire Fitting INDUSTRY OF THE 
ae STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 

Le 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. HM 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 
5 pm. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. No work shall be done after the 
regular working hours, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work done in excess of above hours up to 
12 midnight; double time for work per- 
formed between 12 midnight and 8 a.m. and 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified holi- 
days, except that emergency work done on 
Saturday morning may be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half up to 12 noon. 
Tf to finish a repair job on a regular work- 
ing day will not take longer than one hour, 
same may be done at the regular hourly 
rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men shall be $1.40. 

Out-of-town work: men working out of 
Kingston shall have their board and trans- 
portation paid, travelling time to be paid 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
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Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances. 


Lonpon, OntT.—THE Mason_ CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, MASTER MASONS, AND 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Loca 5. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952. Three months prior 
to its expiration the Board of Arbitration 
shall meet to consider its renewal or amend- 
ment. 

The employers shall employ only members 
in good standing in the union or those who 
are competent and willing to become mem- 
bers, giving preference to local members. 
No member of the union shall work for any 
contractors who have not endorsed this 
agreement, nor on the construction of any 
building where the foundation has_ been 
built of brick, stone or cement blocks by 
non-union labour. The terms of the agree- 
ment shall not deny bricklayers or masons 
the right to work for bona fide building 
construction companies, general contractors, 
or municipal, provincial or dominion works, 
subject to the approval of the joint arbi- 
tration board and the executive board of 
the union; however, no union member shall 
work for any commercial company, private 
individual or contractors as mentioned above 
who have not endorsed the agreement unless 
he receives $2.10. per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 am. and 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours up to mid- 
night, double time thereafter and for all 
work done on Saturdays, Sundays and on 7 
specified holidays. Where it is desired to 
work 2 or 3 shifts the first two shall work 
74 hours and the third 7 hours and shall 
be paid for 8 hours. Where only one shift 
is required after 5 p.m. this must be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

November 11 of each year shall be declared 
a general holiday. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.80 per hour plus 4 
per cent vacation pay. The wage rate of 
$1.80 per hour and the cost-of-living index 
of 161-6, established by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics as of February 1, 1950, shall 
be the basis for the hourly rate to be estab- 
lished for 1951: for every 5 points increase 
or decrease in the cost of living the hourly 
wage rate shall be increased or decreased 5 
cents; there will be no change in rate if the 
cost of living does not fluctuate over 5 
points. 

Apprentices: the members of the employers’ 
association may upon taking up the matter 
of being allowed an apprentice every 2 years 
have same adjusted. 

Travelling time allowance shall be estab- 
lished at 5 cents per mile, employers to 
provide transportation. 


Fort Wu~tiAM, OntT.—THE JLAKEHEAD 
BUILDERS EXCHANGE (GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ DIVISION) AND UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AmeERIcA, LOcAL 1669. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: the employer agrees to 


‘hire as carpenters only members of the 


union so long as the union is able to furnish 


them. After 48 hours’ notice to the union 
the employer is free to hire journeymen 
from any other source. All — eligible 
employees shall become members of the union 
after 15 days and shall remain members in 
good standing so long as they are employed 
by the employer. If a lay-off occurs union 
members shall be given preference of employ- 
ment over non-union employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
above daily hours; double time thereafter 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
7 specified holidays (Armistice Day to be 
added if declared a holiday by. an act of 
parliament), except that the first 4 hours on 
Saturday shall be allowed at time and one- 
half to permit the pouring of concrete only. 
There shall be an 8-hour break at all times 
after 16 hours. Where two or more shifts 
are worked the second or third shift shall 
earry the rate of time and one-seventh. The 
employer may obtain from the business agent 
of the union a permit for a 44- or 48-hour 
week providing the job is at least 30 miles 
from the Lakehead. 

Vacations with pay: one week to be 
covered by 2 per cent of gross earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.50; carpenter foremen shall be 
paid at least 10 cents extra; fourth year 
helper $1.36. 

Apprentices: all helpers under the rating 
of fourth year shall be indentured appren- 
tices. The number of helpers on the job 
shall be limited to one helper for each 3 
journeymen employed. 

Transportation: Lakehead men sent to jobs 
out of town shall have their transportation 
to and from the job paid. Time spent 
travelling shall be paid for at the regular 
rate, 8 hours for each day. Board and 
lodging are to be paid by the employer. On 
jobs outside the city carfare zone trans- 
portation is to be provided and travelling 
time to be allowed to and from the job. In 
going to work outside the city limits of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and returning 
daily the employer shall pay any extra trans- 
portation charges over the city carfare and, 
in addition, a travelling time allowance of 
6 cents per mile from the city limits to the 
job and return; this applies to an area 
within 10 miles of city limits. 


REGINA, SASK.—THE REGINA MASTER PLUMB- 
ING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS AND 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
Pire Firrine INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LocAL 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from May Il, 
1950, and to remain in effect from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice prior to 
February 1. Employers shall give members 
of the union, or men willing and eligible to 
become members, preference in employment. 
Likewise, members of the union agree to 
work for recognized shops only, and to give 
preference to employers having an agree- 
ment with the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work performed between 5 p.m. and 
10 pm. Monday through Friday and on 
Saturday mornings up to 12 noon; double 
time for work between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, between 12 noon 
and 12 midnight on Saturdays and for all 


work on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
Where 2 or more shifts are worked the night 
shifts shall work only 7 hours on each shift 
and shall be paid.at the rate of one and 
one-seventh times the regular rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rate shall be $1.55. 

Apprentices are limited to one to each 
three journeymen employed at either trade 
and in no case shall a helper be permitted 
to work with a journeyman in preference to 
a registered apprentice. 

Out-of-town work: employees required to 
work outside the city area shall be pro- 
vided with transportation to and from such 
work. Meals and sleeping accommodation 
shall be provided by the employer up to $25 
per week. Travelling time shall be paid for 
at the regular rate and not more than 8 
hours’ pay in any 24-hour period. 


Rep Deer, ALTA.—CERTAIN BUILDING Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE AMALGAMATED 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 
oF CanaDA, LocAL 27 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 
1950, to May 10, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: only union members shall 
be employed so long as they are available to 
the employer. During the life of the agree- 
ment all present union members shall main- 
tain their membership as a condition of 
employment; new employees affected by the 
agreement must apply for membership in the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day 54 days, a 44-hour week; 
no work shall be performed between 12 noon 
Saturday and 8 a.m. Monday, except where 
safety to life and property makes it neces- 
sary. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours; double time for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. In case of necessity, shift work 
may be allowed provided shifts continue for 
3 consecutive nights and are run in addition 
to the regular shifts. Night shifts shall be 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Vacations with pay shall be allowed as 
presently provided by the provincial legis- 
lation. 

Minimum hourly wage rates shall be $1.46; 
all carpenters in charge of work shall be 
paid not less than $1 per day extra. 

Out-of-town work: on jobs away from 
home, where a carpenter is hired at home, 
two way transportation charges plus sus- 
tenance shall be provided by the employer. 
Travelling on working days only is to be 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours in each 24. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Alberta 


Apprenticeship Act; all apprentices shall 
be registered with the union. 

Service 

Professional 

SasKaToon, Sask—StT. Pavut’s HOSPITAL 


(THe SISTERS OF CHARITY OF THE NORTH 
WEST TERRITORIES) AND THE BUILDING 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL 
UnrIon, LOCAL 287. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. The employer 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 
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Union seeurity: all employees who are, or 
who subsequently become members of the 
union, shall maintain their membership as 
a condition of their employment. New 
employees shall, within 30 days after the 
date of their employment, apply for and 
maintain membership in the union. Check- 
off: the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
request, until such request is withdrawn, and 
to remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; where 
conditions are more favourable at the date of 
this agreement, no change shall be made. 
Working hours of any employee to be 
arranged by the Sister or Superintendent in 
charge. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 44 hours per week. A 
rest period of 10 minutes shall be provided 
each afternoon for all employees covered by 
the agreement. 

Statutory holidays: employees shall be 
entitled to any 9 out-of 13 specified holidays 
as determined by the management in each 
year. Employees required to work on any 
one of the 9 holidays to which they are 
entitled will be given a day off with pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ service 
one week, after one year’s service 2 weeks, 
after 3 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Monthly wage rates: maintenance staff— 
engineers, second class certificate $150 to 
$165, third class certificate $130 to $160; 
orderly department—orderlies employed pre- 
vious to April 1, 1949: head orderly $150, 
operating room orderly $145, others $130 to 
$140; orderlies employed after April 1, 1949: 
first 3 months $95, 3 to 6 months $100; 6 


months to one year $110, after 1 year $140; 
painters $150 to $185, helper $110 to $140; 
carpenters $150 to $190, helper $110 to $140; 
utility staff (male)—gardener $150, cleaner, 
kitchen helper, truck driver $130, utility 
man $135; laundry—head man $165, laundry 
man, first $135 to $140, second $110 to $130; 
storekeeper $130 to $145; laboratory helpers 
(male) $110 to $130; maids, seamstress, etc., 
first 6 months $91, after 6 months $92.50 
plus $3 bonus, after 1 year $95.50 plus $5 
bonus, after 2 years $100 plus $5 bonus; 
medical record librarian (graduate) $120 to 
$145; uniform maker $91 to $145; experi- 
enced bookkeeper $100 to $135, switchboard 
operator, clerks, etc., $95 to $115; cooks, 
first class $140 to $170, second class $120 to 
$135, pastry cook $120 to $135. All present 
employees who haye been employed 6 months, 
or on completion of 6 months’ service, except 
maids and few other, employees, are to 
receive a bonus of $10. A further increase 
of $10 is granted to the engineers and fire- 
men and an increase of $5 to all other male 
employees. 

Sick leave with pay: after 3 months’ ser- 
vice employees shall be entitled to full pay 
for 12 working days a year; sick pay credit 
shall be cumulative to a maximum of 60 
days. 

The management will enter into delibera- 
tions with representatives of the union with 
the view to establishing a superannuation 
plan and a plan whereby the employees and 
their dependents will receive medical and 
hospital service at a nominal fee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the setting up of a 
Labour-Management Committee. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of ten others. ‘These include in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Quebec published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of May 27; 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Victoriaville, 
and at Sherbrooke in the issue of June 3, 
and at St. Hyacinthe, and at Hull in the 
issue of June 17. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Quebec 
and for the men’s and boys’ clothing indus- 
try in the province were published May 27, 
for the fine glove industry in the province 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Three 
Rivers were gazetted June 3, for the build- 
ing trades at Hull and for printing trades 
at Chicoutimi in the issue of June 10. A 
request for a first agreement for the glass 
processing industry at Quebec and requests 
for amendments to the agreements for the 
building trades at Sorel, at Three Rivers, 
and at St. Hyacinthe, for the furniture 
industry in the province, and for retail 
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stores in Quebec were gazetted June 17. 
A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the printing trades at Quebec was 
published in the issue of June 23. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GaAzerTn, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzeTTe monthly since June, 
1934. 


Mining 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 
See below under “Manufacturing: 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 
619, Dec., p. 1421; May, 1949, p. 604; March, 
1950, p. 345; July, 1950, p. 1051, and previous 
issues) to August 31, 1950. 


Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders’ 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association, Local No. 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 27, 1950, 
until March 1, 1951. It repeals the agree- 
ment previously in effect and all its amend- 
ments. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and published in the 
LAzBouR GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, p. 987, 
with the following exceptions:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour in most cases and are 
as follows: sheet metal mechanic $1.20; 
assistant-foreman $1.32; charge hand, welder 


(class A), ‘toolmaker $1.27; _ machinist 
mechanic $1.22; welder (class B), black- 
smith $1.16; painter $1.14; buffer and 


polisher (class A) $1.10; welder (class C), 
machinist, assembler and specialist $1.05; 
spray painter $1; machine operator 99 cents; 
production welders from 83 cents per hour 
in the first 6 months to 99 cents in the 
fourth 6 months, when they become eligible 
for class C, if they qualify; apprentices 61 
cents plus 5 cents per hour increase each 
6 months of continuous service; boys (16 to 
18 years of age) 56 cents plus 5 cents per 
hour each 6 months of continuous service 
until their nineteenth year when they shall 
be classified and paid as helpers. Rates for 
production workers, truck drivers, stock and 
storekeepers, warehousemen (shipping and 
receiving) are increased from 78 cents to 85 
cents per hour and for helpers from 72 cents 
to 80 cents. Night shift differential 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

Vacation: after one year’s service (as at 
May 1), one week with pay based on 2 per 
cent of employee’s actual wage rate at the 
time of vacation (previously at April 30); 
after 5 years’ service (as at May 1), 2 weeks 
with pay based on 4 per cent of employee’s 
actual wage rate at the time of vacation 
(previously at April 30). In both the fore- 
going instances the actual wage rate to be 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
(excluding overtime) during the preceding 
12 months. Vacation shall be taken between 
May 1 and September 30, unless subject to 
mutual agreement between the employees and 
employers, an employee takes his vacation 
after September 30. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


BuImLpDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 


OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 31, and 
gazetted: June 17,-amends the previous Order 
in Council for Part II of this agreement 
which applies to the stone industry and Part 
ITI which governs the marble industry (L.G.. 
June, 1950, p. 872). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in the stone 
industry for the province: the classification 
stone cutter $1 per hour is added to the 
wage scale previously summarized. (This 
rate represents an increase of 10 cents per 
hour over that which was formerly in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the marble 
industry in zone I: the rate for helpers and 
labourers previously indicated as 88 cents 
per hour is replaced by the rate 85 cents per 
hour. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (LG., Jan., 
1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug:, p. 872; Aug., 
1949, p. 987, and previous issues) by pro- 
viding that road operations carried out on 
behalf of any department of the Provincial 
Government, already governed by the Fair 
Wage Schedule, are not governed by the 
present agreement. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; May, 1948, p. 
488: Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 1950, p. 209, 
and previous issues). 

This amendment provides that permanent 
employees or maintenance men in manutac- 
turing or industrial establishments who 
benefit by a labour hiring contract for a 
minimum period of 6 months are not gov- 
erned by the provisions of the present 
agreement. 


Trade 


DAIRY EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC AND LEVIS. 


An Order in Council, dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 3, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1949. p2 877). ind 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebee and Lévis and the municipalities 
included in a radius of 10 miles (previously 
5 miles) from their limits. 

Overtime and holidays: as previously in 
effect, no deduction may be made from the 
wages of an employee on account of religious 
and other holidays; the rate for overtime 
and work on Sundays and 6 religious holi- 
days remains at time and one-half; the 
number of other holidays for which double 
time is payable is increased from 2 to 4. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: rates for 
certain classes of employees represent 1n- 
creases ranging from 70 cents to $1.40 per 
week and are as follows:—service men $26 to 
$34: salesmen on milk delivery $20 per week 
plus 3 per cent commission on sales, except 
butter and cream for which commission 18 
also specified, with a guaranteed minimum 
of $25 per week (commission and guarantee 
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remain unchanged from that which was pre- 
viously in effect); delivery man (ice cream) 
$32 per week. Rates for the following 
classes of employees remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect:—foreman, tester 
and foreman $41.80; tester only (not fore- 
man), shipper $34.10; production worker 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


$33; ice’ cream salesmen $30.80; helper (ice 
cream delivery man’s) $19. 80; occasional 
employee 714 cents per hour. 

Severance pay: any employee who leaves 
or is dismissed after 6 months of service 
will receive a cash indemnity equivalent to 
3 days’ wages. 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. ¥ 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazurts for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of ‘May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 137 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “manimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district 
or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 


‘that wage rates must equal those current 


in the district:—— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Agriculturés, (hina 2 De. iedeeo 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. 7,602 26,036,993.50 
Poste Oiice eae iv 149,145.24 
Pubhe yw orksm sae 2 30,620.05 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia minimum rates have been set for learners 
in the automobile repair and gasoline service-station industry ; 
m Saskatchewan, rates for the lumbering industry have been 
raised, and women are now permitted to work in certain occupa- 
tions between 12.30 and 1.30 a.m., if free transport is provided 
to their homes. In Alberta, regulations were issued requiring 
Government permits for electrical work carried out in most 


areas in the Province. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
above Act providing for permits for con- 
struction, installation or alteration of elec- 
trical work in certain areas of the Province 
and setting out permit and inspection fees. 
Similar to rules recently put into effect in 
British Columbia (L.G., 1950, p. 1064), the 
regulations were approved by Order in 
Council (O.C. 662-50) on June 6 and gazet- 
ted June 15. Permits will be required for 
all installations commenced after July 1, 
and for all installations which will not be 
connected to a source of power by October 
1. They will not be necessary, however, for 
interior wiring in specified areas including 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, those parts of Cal- 
gary and Red Deer where municipal elec- 
trical departments carry out inspection 
work, and in the National Parks of Banff, 
Jasper, Waterton and Elk Island. The 
regulations do not apply to electrical in- 
stallations which are already covered by 
special inspections and fees, such as pas- 
senger and freight elevators. 

After July 1, in all parts of the Province 
with the above exceptions, no person may 
construct, install or alter any electrical work 
until he has applied for a permit. Applica- 
tion for a permit must be submitted in 
writing to the Electrical Inspection Depart- 
ment and signed by the person or firm 
carrying out the work. It must be accom- 
panied by payment of the required permit 
fees, and must give the address of the 
premises concerned, full details of owner- 
ship, occupation and the purpose for which 
the premises are used and must list all de- 
tails that may be required on the applica- 
tion form supplied by the Department. 

Permits will be issued only to a person or 
firm who holds a certificate of proficiency 
or annual permit in good standing which 
entitles the holder to carry out electrical 
work within Alberta, except in those areas 
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in which licensed electricians are not avail- 
able. The regulations do not prohibit a 
person from obtaining a permit to carry out 
personally electrical work in his own resi- 
dence. 

Electrical installations must be com- 
menced within 90 days after a permit is 
issued, after which time the permit will be 
void unless an extension in writing is 
granted by the Department. 

When the work covered by the permit is 
completed, the holder must notify the De- 
partment in writing. As soon as practicable 
the Electrical Inspector must inspect the 
work and issue a certificate of approval or 
order any necessary changes. 

After October 1 in Medicine Hat, Drum- 
heller, Redcliff, Forest Lawn, Albert Park, 
in the area within 10 miles of Edmonton 
and in the area within five miles of Leth- 
bridge, any person or firm obtaining a 
permit must notify the Department in 
writing that a portion of the work which 
may be concealed on completion of the 
installation is ready for inspection, and no 
new installation may be connected to a 
source of power without a certificate of 
approval from the Inspection Department. 

Payment of the permit fee will entitle the 
permit-holder to one inspection and one re- 
inspection. The Department may refuse to 
issue a permit for electrical work on any 
premises where the existing work is not in 
accordance with the regulations. 

On and after October 1, in the area in 
which these regulations are in effect, supply 
authorities as defined in Part I of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code must not connect to 
their lines any new electrical installation 
until a valid permit from the Inspection De- 
partment is presented by the applicant. 
The Inspection Department may refuse to 
issue permits if there are any outstanding 
corrections required on work done by the 
applicant which have not been completed 
to the satisfaction of the Inspector. 
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A schedule of permit fees is set out in the 
regulations based on the total cost to the 
customer of all material and labour involved 
in the electrical installation. 

The Inspector may, at his discretion, call 
for plans and specifications of electrical 
work in any premises, but the owner or 
accredited agent of a theatre, hall, factory, 
hotel, apartment building and of any other 
place where public safety 1s affected must 
submit plans which must be accepted before 
a permit is issued. Fees are set out for the 
examination of plans and specifications. 

An annual permit, effective from January 
1, 1951, may be issued by the Inspector to 
the operator of an industrial or commercial 
establishment, with the exception of mines 
within the meaning of the Mines Act, where 
a full-time electrician is employed and 
where the nature of the business necessitates 
repairs or additions to the plant on short 
notice. If the operator holds an annual 
permit for the current calendar year, these 
alterations may be carried out by the oper- 
ator’s own electrician without taking out a 
permit for each one. The annual permit, 
however, will not entitle the holder to pro- 
ceed with any major alteration or addition 
of electrical equipment over 100 KVA in a 
year for which the operator must obtain a 
permit as described above, after submitting 
for examination plans and specifications and 
paying the required fee. 

Each establishment for which the operator 
holds an annual permit must be inspected 
every six months. The operator must main- 
tain an accurate record of all alterations and 
additions which have been carried out in 
his establishment since the last inspection 
and this record must be made available to 
the Inspector on request. Fees for annual 
permits are also prescribed. 

Temporary current permits may be issued 
at the discretion of the Department to 
enable the supply authority to connect up 
to temporary work or uncompleted per- 
manent installations. These permits will be 
valid for 90 days but may be renewed at no 
extra charge at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment. 

The issuing of a permit by the Inspection 
Department will not obligate the Supply 
Authority to connect these installations to 
to their lines, if, in the opinion of the 
Authority, the supplying of current would 
create a hazard to life or property. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Effective from June 1, rates are set for a 
learning period of six months in the auto- 
motive repair and gasoline service-station 
industry for employees employed exclusively 
in the parts department by Order 6A of the 
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Board of Industrial Relations made on 
May 25 and gazetted June 1. 

Learners in the parts department must 
receive 40 cents an hour for the first two 
months’ employment, 45 cents an hour 
during the second two months and 50 cents 
an hour during the third two-month period. 
Thereafter they will receive 55 cents an 
hour, the rate set for all employees other 
than automotive mechanics who must 
receive at least 90 cents an hour. (L.G. 
1948, p. 746.) 


Quebec Pipe Mechanics Act 


Amendments have been made to the regu- 
lations under the above Act to make pro- 
vision for the examination of contractors 
and journeymen engaged in the installation 
of oil burners for central heating by an 
Order in Council (No. 697) made on June 
14, gazetted June 23. The general regula- 
tions (L.G. 1939, p. 158) provide for con- 
tractors’, Journeymen’s, Improvers’ and ap- 
prentices’ licences for persons employed in 
installing or repairing heating systems, re- 
frigeration systems, mechanical sprayers or 
plumbing systems in municipalities of more 
than 5,000 population, and set out the quali- 
fications required for each class of licence. 

Contractors’ licences are divided into two 
classes, Class EA issued to ordinary con- 
tractors for commercial purposes, and Class 
EB for special technical operations in par- 
ticular industries for commercial purposes. 
Journeymen’s licences are similarly classi- 
fied (CA or CB) according as their holders 
work for one class of contractor or the 
other. 

For contractors engaged exclusively in the 
installation of oil burners, the licence desig- 
nated as EB which pertains to special tech- 
nical operations is required. This licence 
will only be issued upon compliance with the 
conditions required for licence CB. 

Employees engaged in installing oil burn- 
ers must obtain licence CB. To obtain the 
licence CB an employee must serve an 
apprenticeship of one year, must work an- 
other year in the capacity of Junior journey- 
man, and pass the required examinations. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments were made to ten of the 
Minimum Wage Orders (L.G. 1949, p. 747) 
by Orders in Council issued on June 16 and 
gazetted June 23, chiefly to raise the rates 
in the lumbering industry and to permit 
women in hotels and restaurants to work 
between 12.30 and 1.30 a.m. if free transport 
to their homes is provided by the employer. 

The rates for employees in the lumbering 
industry (Order 11) have been increased 
from 60 to 65 cents an hour for all workers 


except cooks, cookees, bull cooks or watch- 
men. The latter group must be paid a 
minimum of $125 a month, instead of $115, 
as formerly. Deductions from wages for 
three meals a day and lodging must not 
exceed $1.50 instead of $1.15 a day. 

In the three Orders governing educational 
institutions, hospitals, nursing homes, hotels 
and restaurants in the cities, towns and 
villages covered by the Act, it is now stipu- 
lated that a woman may be employed be- 
tween 12.30 a.m. and 1.30 a.m., local time, if 
free transportation is supplied by the em- 
ployer to the employee’s place of residence. 
Previously, women were prohibited from 
working in such places between 12.30 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. unless they resided on the 
premises. 


The same three Orders state that the 


hours of work of any employee must be 


confined within a period of 12 hours in a 
day. The provision is now added that no 
employee may be required or permitted to 
report for duty on more than three occasions 
in the 12-hour period. 

The amendments further provide that 
persons employed by rural municipalities 
solely on road maintenance are excluded 
from the provisions of the three general 
Orders applying to cities, towns and villages; 
that persons employed in swimming pools 
are covered by Order 12 which applies to 
places of amusement in all places under the 
Act; and that the provision of all the Orders 
requiring part-time workers to be paid for 
at least three hours at the minimum rate 
each time they report for work does not 
apply to persons employed exclusively as 
janitors and caretakers. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that misconduct had not been 
proved and that the claimant should not 
have been disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 41 (1) of the 
Act.—CU-B 581 (June 7, 1950). 


MATERIAL Facts or CASE: 


The claimant made a claim for benefit 
on June 17, 1949, reporting that he had 
worked as a pipe fitter’s helper for a 
shipbuilding and repairing company from 
September 2, 1948 to June 14, 1949, and that 
he had lost his employment on that date, 
because the superintendent who was walk- 
ing close by had interpreted as loafing the 
fact that he and a fellow-workman were 
waiting for a truck to move some pipes. 
The employer, in the separation question- 
naire, stated that the claimant had been 
found “loafing on the job”. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for 
a period of six weeks because, in his 
opinion, he had lost his employment by 
reason of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. Subsequent to his appeal, the 
assistant superintendent of the company 
sent a written statement to the local office 
of the Commission to the effect that he and 
the superintendent had noticed on June 14, 
that the claimant and his fellow-workman 
had spent some time talking and loafing 
instead of doing their work and that the 
superintendent had told him to inform the 
foreman to dismiss them. He added that in 
many instances the superintendent had in- 
formed him that he was not satisfied with 
the claimant’s work. He also stated that in 
the course of the last two years, the 
claimant had been warned by letter for 
having been late for work. 

The claimant who appeared before the 
Court of Referees was also represented by 
an official of his union. The company was 
represented by the general foreman who 
received the order to dismiss the claimant 
and the foreman who was the claimant’s 
immediate superior. 

The majority of the Court of Referees 
felt that the written evidence submitted 
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by the officials of the company who had 
been present at the scene of the incident 
was sufficient to justify the decision 
rendered by the Insurance Officer. ‘ 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION : 


After having carefully studied all the 
submissions, I agree with the representative 
of the “Conseil général des syndicats” that 
the question of the claimant’s lateness on 
the job should not be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether on June 
14, 1949, he lost his employment by reason 
6f his own misconduct within the meaning 
of Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

It appears, indeed, from the transcript 
of the evidence given by one of the com- 
pany’s representatives before the Court of 
Referees, that the superintendent was not 
aware of the claimant’s name when he gave 
the order to dismiss him, pointing him out 
by his badge number. Moreover, the only 
reason given for the dismissal in the 
separation questionnaire 1S that the 
claimant was loafing on the job. 

What has to be determined, therefore, 
is whether it has been proved in a con- 
clusive manner that the claimant was 
actually loafing on the job. 

Apparently, the superintendent and his 
assistant were the only officials present at 
the scene of the incident which lead to the 
dismissal. of the claimant and his fellow- 
workman. Those officials did not appear 
before the Court of Referees but were 
represented by the claimant’s immediate 
superiors who admitted that they had no 
first hand knowledge of what had actually 
happened. 

Therefore, we have a written statement 
of the assistant superintendent to the effect 
that he and the superintendent had, on 
June 14 “observed that the accused and 
his fellow-workman had, instead of doing 
their work conscientiously, spent some time 
speaking and loafing’ and to counter that, 
a categorical denial from the claimant and 
his fellow-workman with their explanation 
that what had been interpreted as loafing 
was only the fulfilment of a task which 
had been allotted to them by their foreman. 

The foreman stated before the Court of 
Referees that around 9:00 a.m., on June 14, 
the claimant and his fellow-workman had 
gone on his orders to fetch a pipe at the 
stores. Moreover, he stated that during the 
days that they were apparently being 
watched by the superintendent the claim- 
ant’s output of work and that of his 
fellow-workman was satisfactory. The other 
company’s representative, the general fore- 
man, stated in his testimony before the 
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Court that the superintendent had given 
him the order to dismiss them also around 
9:00 a.m. 

In accordance with a principle established 
in previous decisions, misconduct must be 
conclusively proved by the parties who 
allege it before a claimant can be disqual- 
fied from the receipt of benefit for reason 
of misconduct within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 41 (1) of the Act. 

I cannot find that, in this case, the 
claimant’s misconduct has been so proved. 

Inasmuch as the evidence given by the 
interested parties is of a contradictory 
nature, I am of the opinion that the benefit 
of the doubt has to be given to the claimant 
and that the appeal should be allowed. 


Held that the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis: 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act.—CU-B 584 (June iG 
1950). 


MATERIAL FACTS OF CASE: 


The claimant filed a claim for benefit 
on December 5, 1949, stating that he had 
worked as a labourer for a manufacturer 
of linoleum from November 1947 to 
December 1, 1949, and that he had lost 
his employment because he had been caught 
while “on the verge of smoking”. The 
employer réported in the separation ques- 
tionnaire that the claimant had been 
dismissed because he had been found “in 
the act of smoking in a restricted area”. 
The Insurance Officer disqualified the claim- 
ant from the receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks on the ground that he had lost 
his employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 41 
(1) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and stated that he had been 
unjustly treated because he was the chair- 
man of an employees syndicate which was 
in the process of organization at the factory. 
The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer stating 
that “it was evident that when the claimant 
was dismissed he was smoking.” 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that the nature of the offence did 
not warrant dismissal as there was con- 
siderable tolerance of smoking by the com- 
pany in restricted areas, a bad example 
had been set by the supervisory staff and 
it was the claimant’s first offence of which 
the company had evidence. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION : 


The Court of Referees seems to have 
been unanimous in finding that the 


claimant had been caught in the act of 
smoking outside the allowed time and 
place. I do not see any valid reason to 
differ on this question of fact. 

The claimant admitted to the Court of 
Referees that upon being hired by the 
Company he was told “that he could not 
smoke”. Moreover he informed the Court 
that 15 days prior to his dismissal another 
employee had been caught in the act of 
smoking and had been suspended for one 
week. 

Therefore, the claimant knowingly com- 
mitted a violation of the rules of the com- 
pany and he must be considered as having 
lost his employment by reason of his own 


misconduct within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act. 

The fact that other employees were 
taking the liberty of smoking in forbidden 
areas or that it was the claimant’s first 
offence of which the company had evidence 
or that the employer had dealt with similar 
cases in the past with more leniency, can- 
not be accepted as Justification for the 
claimant’s conduct. 

If, as the claimant contends, his conduct 
was under observation in view of his union 
activities, it appears to me that he had all 
the more reason to abide by the rules and 
regulations of the company. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, May, 1950 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of May, 
1950, there were 83,082 claims filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. This number represents a 
decline of eight per cent from the April 
total of 90,123, and an increase of 30 per 
cent over the May, 1949, total of 63,692. 

Claims filed declined in all provinces from 
the April level except in Manitoba, where 
an increase of 4,331 claims, or 84 per cent, 
was recorded. 

Of the total claims filed in May, 71,619 
were initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting mainly new cases of unemployment 
among insured persons. This was a 
decrease of about 11 per cent from the 
figure of 80,028 for April, 1950, but an 
increase of 36 per cent from the May, 
1949 total of 52,675. 

Ordinary claimants on the hve unem- 
ployment register numbered 146,453 in 
May, 1950, as compared with 209,905 in 
April, 1950, and 95,832 in May, 1949. Male 
claimants declined from 161,763 to 100,106, 
and female claimants from 48,142 to 46,347. 
The greater decrease in the number of 
males on the live register on May 31 was 
related to the comparatively greater expan- 
sion in the spring of the year of indus- 
tries such as the construction industry 
which employ a high proportion of males, 
than in industries such as retail merchan- 
dising, which employ a high proportion of 
females. 

Duration of unemployment is indicated 
by the number of days that benefit 
claimants are continuously on the unem- 
ployment register. During May, 1950, 
136,909 persons were on the live register 





* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


seven or more days, as compared with 
191,486 in April. In each case the per- 
centage was 83. Thus, although the 
number of persons claiming _ benefit 
declined, the proportion of claimants 
becoming beneficiaries was the same. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in May, 1950, 
totalled 87,145. Of the 85,821 claims 
adjudicated, 63,964 were allowed, 21,165 
were disallowed or disqualified and 692 
represented special requests not granted. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “Insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 9,789 
cases; “voluntarily. leaving without just 
cause” 4,003 cases; and “not unemployed” 
2,572 Cases. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in May numbered 
56,868, as compared with 59,965 in April, 
1950. Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia all showed 
a decline; slight increases were recorded in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and a considerable increase— 
36 per cent—in Manitoba. 

During May, $9,586,658 were paid in 
respect of 4,004,678 days as against 
$11,353,182 and 4,670,731 days in April, 
1950, and $5,511,135 and 2,474,080 days in 
May, 1949. 

For the week of May 27 to June 2, 
1950, 132,656 persons received $1,823,090 
benefit in respect of 773,726 days, as 
compared with 186,093 persons, 1,105,293 
days and $2,674,615 for the week of April 
299 to May 5. Average duration and 
average amount of benefit for the week 
of May 27 to June 2, were 5:8 days and 
$13.74 respectively, as compared with 5-9 
days and $14.37 respectively for the week 


ending April 29 to May 5. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
INTHE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Over three-quarters of the plant workers in the Iron and Its 
Products Industry were on a five-day week, most of whom were 


normally working 40 or 45 hours. 


Time and one-half was the 


common overtime rate; double time was predominant for work 


on statutory holidays. 


One week’s vacation with pay after a 


year or less of employment was given in most plants, with many 
giving a second week after five years and a third week after 


twenty or twenty-five years. 


Three-quarters of the workers were 


paid for six to eight statutory holidays. Sick leave with pay was 
reported by establishments employing forty-two per cent of the 
workers in the industry. Eighty-two per cent of the workers 
were reported covered by written collective agreement. 


Hours and working conditions in the Iron 
and Its Products Industry showed some 
changes during the two years preceding 
October, 1949. Since 1947,1 the normal 
hours and days worked per week have 
decreased slightly and the overtime 
rates of pay for work on statutory holi- 
days have increased. Vacations with pay 
over the general one week after a year of 
employment have increased, and establish- 
ments have tended towards paying for 
more of the observed statutory holidays. 
A slightly higher proportion of the workers 
were reported to be covered by written 
collective agreement than two _ years 
previous. 

A. study of the trend in hours and 
working conditions from 1947 must be 
qualified by the inclusion, in 1949, of six 
additional industries manufacturing Iron 
and Steel Products or Metal Transporta- 
tion Equipment.2 There are many varia- 
tions in conditions of work between indus- 
tries, but the overall information in these 
articles is sufficiently comparable to indi- 
cate the broad trends in the Iron and Its 
Products Industry. 

The geographical and major industrial 
distributions of the 959 establishments 
and 183,952 plant workers included in this 
analysis of the Iron and Its Products 
Industry are shown in Tables Ja and Ib. 
Over two-thirds of the workers were 
employed in the 566 plants located in 
Ontario, about one-fifth were in the 168 
Quebec plants, and the remainder almost 
equally divided between the Maritime and 
Western Provinces. 
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Less than five per cent of the plant 
workers in the industry were women. 

Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements were reported by 515 of 
the 959 establishments surveyed, covering 
82 per cent of the plant workers. The 
largest group of workers were represented 
by CIO-CCL international unions, the 
major ones being the International Union 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
and the United Steelworkers of America. 
Thirty-eight of the establishments reported 
having agreements with employees’ asso- 
ciations representing about 5,000 workers. 





* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain conditions 
of work as well as to give, by occupation, the wage 
or salary rates of time workers and the straight time 
earnings of employees on piece work during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Concern- 
ing Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

1 See the July, August, September and October, 
1948 issues of the Lapour GAZETTE. 

2'The additional industries included in this article 
are Fabricated and Structural Steel; Hardware and 
Tools; Machine Tools; Wire and Wire Products; 
Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment; and Bicycles 
and Parts. The Industries included in the article 
for 1947 were Crude, Rolled and Forged Products; 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products; Sheet Metal 
Products; Machinery; Engines, Boilers and Tanks; 
Aireraft’and Parts; Steel Shipbuilding; Agricultural 


Machinery; Motor Vehicles; Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories; and Heating and Cooking Ap- 
paratus. 


IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY . . 


wage rates increased 6:3 per cent (preliminary) in 1949, 
113-1 per cent above comparable rates in 1939. 
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More than three-quarters of the plant workers were on a five-day week, and 
most were normally working 40, 44 or 45 hours. 


PERCENTAGE DISTR BUTION... 




















Between 49 

and 44 hrs 
Between 45 
and 43 hrs 
Over 48 his. 


Most workers were in plants observing six 
to nine statutory holidays and paying for 
six or eight of them. 


PAID STATUTORY HOLIDAYS 


Initial vacations were predominantly one 
week after one year, with maximum vaca- 
tions generally two or three weeks. 


MAXIMUM VACATION 


2 weeks or equivalent 






3 weeks or 


Maximum same as equivalent 


initial yacation A weeks 
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In some cases, more than one union held 
agreements with a single establishment. 


The Normal Work Week (Tables Ila 
and IIb).—Al1l but two per cent of the 
male plant employees were normally 
working from 40 to 48 hours per week. 
About the same proportions of male plant 
employees, 27 per cent, were working 40 
and 45 hours per week, and 22 per cent 
were on a normal work week of 44 hours. 
Nine per cent of the male workers were 
on a 48-hour week. These proportions 
remain approximately the same when the 
8,484 female plant workers are included, 
the only change being to increase the 
proportion of workers on a 45-hour week 
to 28 per cent. This information shows 
some lessening of the normal weekly hours 
of work from 1947, when 27 per cent of 
the plant employees were working 48 hours 
per week and only 17 per cent were work- 
ing 40 hours. 

The normal work week for male plant 
employees was predominantly 44 hours in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
40 hours in British Columbia. In Quebec 
and Ontario the hours varied considerably, 
with the majority working 424 or 45 in 
Quebec and 40, 44 or 45 in Ontario. The 
normal weekly hours varied greatly both 
within and between the industrial groups 
shown in Table IIb. 


Seventy-six per cent of the total plant 
workers were reported on a five-day week. 
The majority of workers were on this 
schedule in all regions except the Mari- 
times and the Prairies, where just over 
one per cent and 45 per cent respectively 
were working five days per week. Two 
years previous, in 1947, about 60 per cent 
of the workers had been reported on a 
five-day week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Tables Ula 








and I[ffb).—Time and one-half was the 
general overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Work on 


Sunday was mainly compensated by a rate 
of time and one-half, although 30 per cent 
of the workers were in establishments pay- 
ing double time for work on this day. 

More than one-half of the workers in the 
Iron and Its Products Industry were in 
plants which reported paying double time 
for work on observed statutory holidays. 
Almost equal proportions of workers, 18 
per cent, were in the establishments paying 
time and one-half and in those paying 
double time and one-half. A small number 
were in plants paying triple time. In 1947, 
only three establishments reported rates 
higher than double time for work on 
observed statutory holidays. 
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Vacations with Pay (Tables IVa and 
IVb).—Most of the plant employees 
received an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, or its equivalent, generally after 
a year of employment. A few workers, 
however, were in establishments giving an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay or 
four per cent of earnings. 


The length of vacation with pay in- 
creased for 86 per cent of the workers as 
their period of employment continued. A 
maximum allowance of two weeks with pay 
or four per cent of earnings, usually after 
five years, was reported by 437 establish- 
ments employing almost 95,700 workers; 
while a maximum vacation of three weeks 
or six per cent of earnings, generally after 
20 or 25 years, was reported by 113 plants 
employing about 58,500 workers. Most of 
the workers receiving this maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks were in establishments 


which gave an intermediate vacation of 
two weeks, mainly after five years of 
employment. 


A plant shut-down for summer vacation 
was reported by 592 establishments employ- 
ing 131,715 workers. Seventy per cent of 
these workers were in plants reporting a 
shut-down of two weeks, 29 per cent were 
in plants shutting down for one week, and 
the remainder were in plants which did not 
report the length of the shut-down. 


Statutory Holidays (Tables Va and 
Vb6).—At least two statutory holidays were 
reported observed by all but four of the 
959 establishments included in this analysis 
of the Iron and Its Products Industry. 
Observed statutory holidays here include 
the number of days when the plant is not 
operating by reason of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial or Municipal holidays, or because 
of religious holidays regularly observed. 
Ninety per cent of the plants, employing 
96 per cent of the workers, reported 
observing from six to nine statutory 
holidays. Sixty-one per cent of the workers 
were in plants observing eight holidays and 
18 per cent were in those observing seven. 

The 663 plants’ which reported paying 
for some or all of the observed statutory 
holidays if not worked employed 90 per 
cent of the workers. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the workers were in plants paying for 
eight statutory holidays and 32 per cent 
were in plants paying for six. In British 
Columbia, about one-half of the workers 
were in plants which did not pay for any 
of the observed holidays. 

This information shows a_ substantial 
increase in the number of employees being 
paid for statutory holidays since 1947, 
when 70 per cent of the plant workers 





were in establishments paying for one or 
more of the statutory holidays observed. 
The number of observed days paid for if 
not worked has also increased: the propor- 
tion of workers being paid for six, seven 
or eight statutory holidays if not worked 
rose from 27 per cent in 1947 to 75 per 
cent in 1949. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 299 establishments 
employing about 42 per cent of the workers 
in the Iron and Its Products Industry. 
There was much variation in the sick 
leave conditions, but most of the schemes 
were operated through group insurance or 
a sick benefit fund. 


TABLE Ia.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY REGION, IN 
THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 








Maritime te Prairie British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia 
Mier b lau tses cds we neuen eee. 959 51 168 566 67 107 
Number of Plant Workers: 
CNIS. fa. Sa 2) eet ee 175, 468 12,104 34, 121 ale rns: 5,437 6,028 
HES 000 ES fe A en eee en 8, 484 107 1,520 6,619 46 192 
BD OUeL errs eetees me era rtateal atts at 183,952 LEON 35, 641 124,397 5,483 6, 220 


TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY, 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING JUNE, 1990 


Employment continued to expand during June as the tempo of 
outdoor work picked up. Out of a labour force estimated at 
nearly 5,200,000, 205,000 persons remained registered for work 
with the National Employment Service at the month’s end. Farm 
and construction work took on large numbers of workers during 
the month but, in addition, logging was unusually active. Second- 
ary and tertiary industries also benefited from this increased 
activity in the basic industries and were adding to their staffs. 


Employment conditions improved during 
June due to continued expansion in outdoor 
work as well as to a strengthening in export 
market conditions. The number of unem- 
ployed decreased rapidly during the month. 
Among those registered for work with the 
National Employment Service, there was a 
drop of 35,000, from 240,000 to 205,000. In 
spite of this labour surplus, a large part of 
which was due to workers moving from job 
to job, shortages of workers began to appear 
in the construction and agriculture indus- 
tries. 

The upturn in the American economy 
this year has had important effects in Can- 
ada. In particular, the American market for 
lumber, pulp and paper and mineral prod- 
ucts has been strong. In the first five months 
of 1950, exports to the United States were 
296 per cent above the 1949 in value. AIl- 
though this increase has been offset in part 
by reduced sales in the United Kingdom 
market, total exports are ‘holding up well. 
In addition, the heavy construction program 
and high level of domestic purchasing power 
are important factors in maintaining em- 
ployment, in such consumer industries as 
food, automobiles and parts and electrical 
apparatus. 


Despite the seasonal improvement and 
the generally favourable export market con- 
ditions, there remained a substantial number 
of persons on the labour market in June 
who were either seeking work or only par- 
tially employed. Unskilled workers formed 
a large part of this group, both among men 
and women workers. Among the skilled and 
and semi-skilled occupations in the textile 
and iron and steel industries, in which lay- 
offs and short-time work were prominent last 
winter, job openings were still scarce. Con- 
siderable numbers of white collar workers, 
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including general office workers, book- 
keepers, stenographers and salesmen, also 
remained unemployed. In _ construction 
work, some skilled tradesmen had not found 
work by June and the surplus of unskilled 
labour was greater than last year. 


Industrial Analysis 


Total employment in the manufacturing 
industries during the first half of 1950 was 
running slightly below the level of the same 
period in 1949. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of manufacturing employ- 
ment at May 1 was 119-5 (June 1, 1941= 
100) as against 121-0 at May 1, 1949. Short- 
time work, and periodic lay-offs which have 
been more evident this year, do not always 
show up in these indexes, however. 


Employment gains have been recorded in 
such industries as food products, auto- 
mobiles and parts, chemicals, electrical ap- 
paratus, and non-metallic mineral products. 
The high level of production in most of 
these industries is based on strong domestic 
markets. The more important of these em- 
ployment increases have been shown on the 
accompanying chart. 

Losses in employment have been par- 
ticularly heavy in some sections of the iron 
and steel industries. Reported employment 
in this section of the manufacturing group 
has shown a drop of nearly 20,000 in the 
past twelve months. The only industry in 
this group in which employment has in- 
creased is automobiles and parts. Produc- 
tion in the three basic iron and steel pro- 
ducers has been maintained at capacity. In 
the other groups, particularly industries pro- 
ducing agricultural implements, shipbuilding 
and machinery, fairly substantial declines in 
employment have occurred. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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Table I—Indexes of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries at May 1, 1949 and 1950 
(Base: June 1, 1941100) 


Industry 


Bdipletaniinnl Oe oe ee ee 
Hdiblesplant) ictus c ee ee ace ae 
Leather).26 5 $c0 ct 5 oe ee eee ee 
Lumber 
Pulptand Paper 2.5 he ee  ae 
Rubbers isn ey eee en eee ce a 3 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Electrical apparatus ........---+seeeeeeeee 
Iron and steel— 
Grude, rolled, forged ..2253--..-=.2=---- 
Machinery ©. pce ies rere 
Agricultural implements .....--.---++-+- 
Automobiles and parts! .......-.---++-+: 
Shipbuilding 
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1Hstimate 


Shortage of experienced men was a limit- 
ing factor in production in the logging in- 
dustry in both Eastern Canada and on the 
West Coast during June. More summer 
cutting is being done in the East this year, 
as demand for lumber and newsprint re- 
mains strong and inventories are short, but 
qualified men available for work are scarce. 
River driving was being completed by the 
end of June and labour requirements were 
chiefly for cutters, peelers and sawmill 
hands. The following table shows the trend 
of employment amongst member companies 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 


Date 1950 §=©1949 
JUNG shou en Pires ees 19,729 19,781 
June 10 Oe ae 3 < 19,922 18,751 
ie. li. meena cere ene 20,408 17,604 
Wie, 24° wae on ey ne 20,473 16,845 
REN Sige ns MR Se ear ae oe 20,609 15,730 


These data show that logging employ- 
ment expanded steadily during the month 
of June. This was in contrast to the down- 
ward movement of employment which took 
place in June, 1949. The figures given cover 
only part of the industry, those loggers em- 
ployed by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation, but it seems likely that employ- 
ment in the industry as a whole would fol- 
low the same trend, as jobbers in all logging 
areas were seeking men during the month. 
Labour turnover was reported as high 
during June, partly because of workers leav- 
ing for jcbs in other industries and also 
because of the fly season and hot weather. 

Some 32,000 workers in the Pacific area 
will benefit from a new collective agreement 
reached during June after the union, the 
International Woodworkers of America, had 
threatened strike action. The settlement 
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May 1, May 1, Per cent 
1950 1949: change 
126-1 124-9 +1-0 
130-8 125-9 43-9 
105-0 109-8 —4:4 
118-4 116-9 +1°3 
139-2 138-0 +0:9 
124-9 124-0 40-7 
1ive5 117-9 =—()*3 
99-6 97-8 aby Fes 
172°5 167-1 43-2 
131-8 143-2 Tek) 
107-4 116°3 ies! 
189-6 207-3 TESS 
123-0 118-9 43:4 
75:1 79°9 —6-0 


calls for a 124 cent an hour increase across- 
the-board and a 40 hour five-day week. 
Other clauses include maintenance of mem- 
bership and time and a half for Saturday 
and Sunday work. The basic wage in the 
industry will now be $1.20$ per hour. - 

Although the supply of year-round labour 
for farming has been better this year, farm 
help during June was in short supply in 
some areas. Employment opportunities in 
other industries, particularly logging and 
construction, have drawn off a large number 
of workers who might have taken farm Jobs, 
particularly since the wages paid in agricul- 
ture are generally lower. Monthly wages 
offered in most regions were in the $75 to 
$100 per month range plus board, which, in 
combination with the long hours, have failed 
to attract many workers. 

There was a drop in the demand for help 
after the completion of seeding about the 
middle of June. This was particularly 
noticeable in the Prairies, where labour re- 
quirements for crops other than grain are 
light. Late in the month, such crops as 
berry-picking in British Columbia and hay- 
ing in Eastern Canada, required large num- 
bers of men. 

There were two particular areas of labour 
shortage during June which were supple- 
mented by large numbers of outside work- 
ers. In Ontario, the annual organized move- 
ment of harvesters from the Prairies and 
the Maritimes was under way, although 
some difficulty was being experienced in 
securing the 1,000 or more men needed. In 
the Prairies, the number of persons willing 
to make the trip was small, as wages in local 
farm work were higher than the minimum 
offered in Ontario. A satisfactory number of 
workers were obtained in the Maritimes, 
however. 


In British Columbia, berry pickers were 
required for the lower mainland crop. These 
requirements were met by movements of 
workers, mainly women, within the prov- 
ince. 

Additions to the farm labour force 
through immigration have been fewer this 
year than in 1949. The total number of 
immigrants of the farming class admitted 
in the first five months was 6,600, as against 
8,600 in the comparable period last year. 
In part, this is due to the fact that fewer 
D.P.’s have been requested by farmers, to 
be brought in by the Department of Labour. 
Requirements, for beet work have been sub- 
stantial however, with nearly 700 persons 
brought in for this work in the first five 
months of 1950. 

Qualified tradesmen were being rapidly 
absorbed in the construction industry during 
June and labour shortages were developing 
among the skilled trades. Among unskilled 
labour, however, there was a greater surplus 
than at the same time in 1949. 

The most recent employment data issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which 
are for May 1, show that reported employ- 
ment in the industry was fractionally below 
that of last year. Expansion in employ- 
ment in the building trades has been offset 
by declines in the two other major sectors, 
railway and highway construction. 


Index of Construction Employment?! 
(June 1, 1941—100) 


Mayl, May 1, 
1950 1949 

All construction and main- 
(CAINE Wi[6) Seah pny aid cert <a 11237) 113%7 
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1In establishments employing 15 persons 
or more. 


Further expansion in highway construc- 
tion during the season is indicated by a 
heavy increase in the value of contracts 
awarded for engineering work, which con- 
sists predominantly of road work. The 
six-month total in 1950 was $101 millions, as 
against $79 millions last year. Building con- 
struction is also above 1949 levels in the 
residential, industrial and business fields. 

The labour market in the mining industry 
was highlighted by two local employment 
problems during June. The first was the 
movement of unemployed iron ore miners 
from Newfoundland to Northern Ontario 
and Manitoba hard rock mines. About 125 
men were involved in the shifts. Most of 
them were young men, in their middle twen- 


ties and thirties, from Portugal Cove and 
Bell Island, who plan to settle permanently 
in their new location. 

In Alberta, suspension of mining at the 
Mountain Park Coal Co. mine at Cadomin 
was announced during June. It was estim- 
ated that about 130 men were affected, some 
of whom would be absorbed at Luscar or in 
new mines at Forestburg. In the same area 
during June, a fire at Brazeau Collieries at 
Nordegg threw a reported 450 men out of 
work and five men were lost in the workings 
of the Cadomin Coal Co. after a flood. 

Activity in the western petroleum in- 
dustry was picking up during June. Alberta, 
next to Texas, is the most active explora- 
tion area in the world. Some 3,000 persons 
are working with geological surface crews 
and geophysical parties; another 3,800 are 
operating drilling rigs; and some 2,000 are 
required to control existing wells and pipe- 
lines. In addition, about 1,250 men are 
being employed for a period of about 120 
days, on the construction of the new pipe- 
line to Superior. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in the Atlantic 
region continued to improve during June. 
The number of live applications on file with 
National Employment Service offices in the 
region declined to 40,600 at June 29, 22 per 
cent below the figure at June 1. Of the 
current total, over 16,900 were registered in 
Newfoundland, where the decline during 
June was 14 per cent. 

Major factors in the improving situation 
during June were the continuing increase in 
construction, and especially building activ- 
ity, principally in the three Maritime Prov- 
inces; the maintenance of strong domestic 
demand for lumber, and U.S. demand for 
both lumber and newsprint; and an upswing 
in fishing activity in Newfoundland, despite 
earlier inactivity that threatened the future 
of the 1950 fishery. In addition, seasonal 
manufacturing was generally reaching high 
levels of employment, the tourist trade 
began to pick up during the month, and 
there was greater activity and a brighter 
outlook in some shipyards. Shortages of 
construction skills appeared in more areas of 
the region, and experienced woods workers 
became increasingly difficult to find in 
several parts of New Brunswick. 

In Newfoundland, a cod fishery perhaps 
equal to last year’s 1s now predicted for the 
east and northeast shores and, at the end 
of June, preparation of about 30 schooners 
was being rushed to take advantage of the 
balance of the Labrador fishing season. The 
Fisheries Prices Support Board decision to 
buy balances of 1949 cod held by fishermen 
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may encourage still greater fishing activity, 
especially in conjunction with recently- 
announced federal government marketing 
arrangements for the 1950 catch, but these 
steps were made public too late to affect the 
June employment picture. 

Under the influence of seasonally expand- 
ing activity, concentrated largely in con- 
struction, forestry and wood products, trans- 
portation and agriculture, employment in 
the Quebec region increased rapidly during 
the month of June. There was a 22 per cent 
reduction in the number of registrants on 
the rolls of National Employment Service 
offices throughout the region. At June 29, 
total registrations stood at 62,500, almost 
18,000 less than at June 1. 

Unusually strong demand for woods work- 
ers, originating not only locally but in 
Ontario and Maine as well, appeared in 
many areas of the region. Shortages of con- 
struction skills beset an increasing number 
of areas and were foreseen in others. Sum- 
mer vacations brought temporary shut- 
downs to a variety of manufacturing indus- 
tries, in many of which conditions were un- 
settled, with hirings and. layoffs roughly off- 
setting one another, as in textiles and cloth- 
ing. The leather and rubber industries re- 
mained largely on short time; but in many 
others, activity and employment maintained 
generally high levels or showed improve- 
ment over spring slackness. 

More numerous job opportunities for men 
were accompanied in the Montreal area by 
a deteriorating employment situation for 
women. This condition was brought about 
by continued expansion in construction 
activity; an improvement in the heavy iron 
and steel industries, including shipbuilding 
and foundries; intense market gardening 
activity, estimated to have employed 2,000 
farmers and 10,000 labourers during June; 
hirings in primary textiles; and fairly 
strong Ontario and Maine demand for bush 
workers. On the other hand, reduced pro- 
duction in secondary textiles and leather 
products continued, retail trade was only 
slightly improved, and resorts were not 
hiring female help in the usual numbers. 

In the Ontario region, continued expan- 
slon in agriculture, mining, lumber and pulp- 
wood cutting, construction and many 
branches of manufacturing brought further 
increases 1n employment during June. Par- 
ticularly strong among manufacturing in- 
dustries were demands for labour from saw- 
mills, automobile and auto parts firms, pro- 
ducers of heavy transportation equipment 
and rubber products. Short time continued 
on the other hand, in many foundries; while 
agricultural implements workers were laid 
off or put on short time, and short time and 
layoffs appear to have outweighed hirings 
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by textiles and clothing manufacturers. 
Some industries were planning to extend 
vacation shutdowns in the hope of avoid- 
ing short time or layoffs. 

Increased demand for farm help appeared 
during the month, with a scarcity of experi- 
enced workers. The arrival of year-round 
farm help from Newfoundland and excur- 
sion harvesters from the Maritimes and the 
Prairies, relieved the demand to some 
extent. The larger packinghouses felt a 
slackening in livestock deliveries, and re- 
frained from replacing normal separations, 
but smaller establishments continued active. 

As a result of the net increase in employ- 
ment opportunities arising from these con- 
ditions and from less marked or less general 
developments in other industries, registra- 
tions with National Employment Service 
offices in the region declined 12 per cent 
during June. The total number registered 
at June 29 was 48,200, about 6,800 less than 
at June 1. This is, however, considerably 
reduced from the May decline of 27,500, or 
33 per cent. 

The highest percentage decline in registra- 
tions with the National Employment Ser- 
vice during June (28 per cent) occurred in 
the Prairie region, where live job applica- 
tions dropped from 39,300 at June 1 to 
28,300 at June 29. This is the only region 
in which the proportionate improvement, 
as indicated by Employment Service data, 
was greater during June than in May. 

Increased activity in the primary indus- 
tries and in construction was responsible 
for most of the improvement in employ- 
ment conditions in the Prairies during June. 
Crop prospects are good in Manitoba and 
improved during June in many parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; but most de- 
mand for farm help has been satisfied until 
harvest time. The Manitoba harvest is ex- 
pected to be unusually late this year, due to 
late seeding and prolonged cold weather, 
and the risk of frost damage is thus height- 
ened. Due largely to shortages of woods 
workers and greatly increased cutting pro- 
grams, it appears that some pulp cutting 
operators, especially in the Lakehead area, 
may fail to meet summer quotas, and that 
winter cutting programs may have to be 
enlarged. Response to recruiting for the 
Ontario harvest excursion has been light. 
The expansion of construction activity and 
employment, while nearing record levels in 
some areas, was slower than had been 
anticipated, due not to any scarcity of 
projects but to unfavourable weather, short- 
ages of building materials and the effect of 
rising lumber prices in home building in 
particular. However, there was no signi- 
ficant surplus of construction workers, with 
spotty shortages of skills at some points. 


Metallic mining in the region registered a 
steady demand for experienced miners, and 
coal mining operations in Alberta showed 
some improvement. Exploration for oil in- 
creased in both Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where petroleum output expanded. Packing- 
house and flour mills were seasonally quiet 
during the month, clothing manufacture was 
picking up, and sawmills and woodworking 
plants were generally very active. 

In the Lakehead area, excessive moisture 
hampered some pulp cutting operations dur- 
ing June, but also virtually ehminated the 
forest fire .hazard. Drives in the Fort 
William district were moving toward com- 
pletion during the month, and there was 
little other activity in the woods; but in 
Port Arthur, over 3,000 woods workers were 
employed on cutting, road and camp con- 
struction. The outlook for both areas is 
excellent, with Port Arthur operators plan- 
ning to cut 50 per cent more than last year’s 
one million cords, and to employ about 
10,000, an increase of 2,500 over 1949. Min- 
ing activity in the area was generally 
steady. Wood products manufacturing was 
below 1949 levels in Fort William, where 
the situation is expected to deteriorate fur- 
ther. Pulp and paper mills were fully active 
with seasonally increased staffs. Kenora and 
Port Arthur reported building at levels well 
below the comparable period of 1949. Slack 
grain deliveries required less staff at 
elevators during June. 

Livestock losses in the flooded sections 
of the Winnipeg area are estimated to have 
totalled between $200,000 and $400,000; and 
seeding continued until the end of June. 
Crop prospects are promising. The local 
fishery opened about two weeks later than 
usual, but there will be little demand for 
processing workers until the boats return. 
Woods workers have been moving in fair 
numbers to the Lakehead. Most manufac- 
turing is now returning to normal opera- 
tions, with employees gradually being re- 
called and general prospects for increased 
labour demand in the near future: Con- 
struction activity increased noticeably dur- 
ing the month, and shortages of construc- 
tion manpower are foreseen shortly. 

As measured by National Employment 
Service statistics, the Pacific region employ- 
ment situation showed less improvement 
during June than that of any other region. 
Registrations with the Employment Service 
declined 3,200 to a month-end total of 
25,058. This represents a drop of 11 per 
cent, as compared to the May decline in 
that region of 33 per cent, and indicates that 
peak activity is nearer in the Pacific than 
elsewhere in Canada. 

During June, employment and economic 
conditions in the Pacific region faced two 


major threats, neither of which ultimately 
materialized. The first was the possibility 
of strike action by coastal loggers over 
wages and hours of work, which occasioned 
a state of uncertainty and_ restlessness 
among woods workers and the community 
generally. Agreement was reached, and 
activity mereased in the woods and in saw- 
mills during the latter part of the month, 
with strong demand for increasingly scarce 
skilled workers. Shingle mills continued 
active, although a further increase in log 
prices was foreseen. The second threat was 
the prospect of floods, particularly in the 
Fraser valley. High waters have subsided, 
and this danger is now past. 

The peak of activity in agriculture drew 
near during June, with berry picking getting 
under way, some haying begun and con- 
siderable employment in orchards, dairying 
and market gardening. 

The end of a very successful halibut fish- 
ery—a record season both in quantities 
caught and prices obtained—saw prepara- 
tions under way for, the northern salmon 
fishery, which should soon provide consider- 
ably increased employment opportunities in 
processing. Coal production was consider- 
ably below 1949 levels, but base metal min- 
ing continued active and increased its de- 
mand for skilled miners, few of whom are 
available. Gold mining, both quartz and 
placer, was fully active during the period, 
and there was considerable activity in oil 
exploration. There was a slight increase in 
manufacturing employment, with demand 
exceeding supply in many skills, particularly 
among metalworkers and woodworkers. 

In the construction industry, activity and 
employment in most areas of the region 
reached peak proportions, although there 
remained scattered pockets of unemployed 
construction workers at interior points. The 
increasing cost and scarcity of lumber 
caused a number of building projects to be 
delayed and others to be cancelled. There 
was little activity during June in steel ship- 
building, although wooden shipyards re- 
mained quite busy. Job opportunities were 
numerous for truck drivers, railway extra 
gang workers and seamen as transportation 
generally expanded. Wholesale and retail 
trade showed marked improvement during 
the month, but the volume of tourist trade 
was below expectations. 





Employment Service Activities 


The gradual extension of unemployment 
insurance to more and more Canadian work- 
ers has been one of the most significant 
events in the employment field during the 
past few years. The latest increase in cov- 
erage, which came into effect July 3, 
brought about 90,000 more workers under 
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the scope of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. These were salaried workers earning 
from $3,120 to $4,800 a year, and were in 
addition to the approximate 40,000 workers 
in Eastern Canadian logging who become 
insured at April 1. 

Almost 80 per cent of all wage and sal- 
aried workers are now protected by unem- 
ployment insurance. The most notable ex- 
ceptions are farm workers, fishermen, em- 
ployees in hospitals, domestic servants, 
teachers, various groups of government em- 
ployees, and persons such as_ part-time 
workers, workers in certain seasonal indus- 
tries and similar groups exempted under 
special orders. 


PERJCENT{OFWAGE'AND SALARIED 
WORKERS COVERED BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


PER CENT 


PER CENT 


100 
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Except in the case of agriculture and fish- 
ing, workers in industries still not covered 
have not been subject to much unemploy- 
ment in the postwar years. In agriculture, 
unemployment has largely been among 
seasonal workers and some degree of pro- 
tection is afforded these workers by their 
off-season employment in insured industries 
such as construction and logging. Fisher- 
men also in some cases are employed in 
insurable employment during part of the 
year. 

The provision of supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance benefits will extend the 
payment of benefits during the winter 
months for many workers who have not 
sufficient contributions to cover them during 
the full period of their seasonal unemploy- 
ment. This added protection fits the opera- 
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tion of the unemployment insurance scheme 
more closely to the peculiarities of the 
Canadian economy. 

The large increase in benefit rates will 
not take place until July 1, 1951. At that 
time, the maximum benefits paid will be 
raised to $21.00 and $16.20, the higher rate 
being for workers with dependents. The 
present maximum benefit rates (about 70 
per cent of insured workers fall into this 
class) are $14.40 and $18.30. 

At this time of year, emphasis is shifting 
away from the unemployment insurance 
operations to the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service. Employers are looking in- 
creasingly to the Employment Service to 
obtain suitable workers. Throughout June 
and continuing into July, there were more 
jobs available for men than there were at 
the same time in 1949. The increase in de- 
mand took place in all regions. The rise 
was not confined to any particular occupa- 
tion but was fairly general among the un- 
skilled occupations, in: logging and the 
metalworking trades. 

As a result, placement operations had 
reached a new postwar high for the time of 
year. During June, some 75,000 placements 
were effected by the 200 employment offices 
throughout Canada. 

The number of applicants dropped 
sharply and by early July were nearing last 
year’s level in the Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions; in these regions, the in- 
crease over the year was almost entirely 
among women. It is significant that the 
overall decline in applicants in Canada was 
large during June and early July despite the 
registration of high school students at this 
time. 

In contrast to the general buoyancy, the 
situation for women workers shows little 
improvement. There is about one female 
applicant to two male as against the ratio 
of one to three in the labour force as a 
whole. While this unemployment is not 
serious, since the majority of applicants are 
married and not usually dependent on 
employment for livelihood, it does indicate 
a sluggish development in the labour 
market. Industrial openings for women are 
particularly scarce. Skilled and  semi- 
skilled female applicants have increased by 
over 100 per cent during the year; the 
rise has been particularly large in the 
textile trades. There are also many more 
women registered in the clerical, sales and 
service occupations. The increase in the 
labour supply has enabled employers to be 
much more selective in their hiring and 
because of the qualifications regarding age, 
experience and marital status many of the 
applicants are very difficult to place. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced a further 2-1 
points between June 1 and July 3 to reach 
a new high of 167-5. This compares with 
an index level of 162-1 a year ago, 156-9 at 
July, 1948, and 135-9 at July, 1947. As has 
been the case for some months, higher food 
prices accounted for most of the latest in- 
crease, although rents were also a contribut- 
ing factor. The food index rose sharply 
from 209-0 to 214-3, largely as a result of 
increases in meat, eggs, and potatoes. A 
considerable proportion of the price rise in 
these items was seasonal, particularly in the 
case of eggs which advanced 10:4 cents per 
dozen, and potatoes which rose 8-6 cents 
per 10 pounds. Average cent per pound 
advances in meats were 2-9 for beef, 6-0 
for lamb, 1:0 for pork, and 1-2 for veal. 
The rent index moved from 132-7 to 134-9 
reflecting the results of a June rent survey. 
Fuel and light rose 0-6 points to 137-7 fol- 
lowing slight increases for coal and coke in 
some centres. ‘The index of miscellaneous 
items strengthened 0-1 points to 132-5, the 
most notable advance in this group being 
gasoline prices in British Columbia. The 
indexes of clothing and homefurnishings and 
services remained unchanged at 180-7 and 
166-9 respectively. Slight increases and de- 
creases within these two groups counter- 
balanced each other. 

From August, 1939, to July, 1950, the in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index was 66-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Sharp advances in food prices, mostly 
meats, were responsible for increases in the 
cost-of-living indexes for the eight regional 
centres during May. Other main groups 
moved narrowly except in Saint John where 
the imposition of a 4 per cent provincial 
sales tax was reflected in higher indexes 
for clothing and home furnishings and 
services. The rental indexes continued 
unchanged—the results of the June survey 
are to be incorporated in the July indexes. 

Composite city index increases between 
May 1 and June 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Montreal 2-8 to 169-0; Saint John 2-4 to 
161-8; Toronto 1-5 to 162-1; Halifax 0-9 to 


156-4; Edmonton 0-9 to 161-3; Winnipeg 
0-8 to 160-1; Vancouver 0:8 to 167-0 and 
Saskatoon 0-3 to 165-0. During the same 
period the Dominion index moved up 1-4 
to 164-1. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1:7 points to 161-8 between April 
and May, 1950. All groups, except Non- 
metalic Minerals, recorded advances in 
this period. The most substantial increase 
was for Non-ferrous Metals which rose 
6-7 points to 144-1. Wood. Products rose 
2-2 points to 194-7, followed closely by 
Vegetable Products and Textile Products 
with equal increases of 2-1 points to 148-5 
and 164-5 respectively. Iron Products rose 
1-2 points to 181-2. The remaining groups 
recorded only fractional changes, Chemical 
Products advancing 0-3 point to 117-5 and 
Animal Products 0:1 point to 166-9. Non- 
metallic Minerals receded 0:1 point to 
140-1. 

Among important commodities to record 
increases between April and May were the 
following: lemons 31-6 per cent, raw rubber 
20:2 per cent, steel scrap 15:0 per cent, 
cocoa ‘beans (African) 13°5 per cent, 
electrolytic zinc 11-6 per cent, worsted 
suiting 10-8 per cent, cedar shingles 10-8 
per cent, bran 10:5 per cent, zinc sheet 
10-3 per cent, pig lead 10-1 per cent. 
Declines were registered by the following 
commodities: shellac 22-6 per cent, lard 
15-6 per cent, magnesium sulphate 14-1 per 
cent, butter 9:5 per cent, corn, Ontario 
yellow 8:0 per cent, nylon hosiery 5:3 per 
cent, tallow 5:2 per cent, raw sugar (BWI 
at Montreal) 4:7 per cent, cocoanut oil 
4-5 per cent, coal, U.S. anthracite 4:2 per 
cent. 

The wholesale price index of Canadian 
farm products rose 1:7 points to 150-1 
between April and May. Animal Products 
rose 3:5 points to 190-9, reflecting gains 
in livestock, hides and skins, fresh milk 
and raw wool. Small increases in Field 
Products, with the exception of tobacco 
leaf, moved that index up 0-7 point to 
125°8. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, June, 1950 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages than in May but there were 
slight increases in the number of new 
strikes and in the time loss. Strike idle- 
ness in June, 1949, amounted to 141,000 
days as compared with 30,000 days in June, 
1950. 

More than one-third of the time loss 
during the month was caused by a strike 
of plumbing supplies factory workers at 
two establishments in London, Ont. Other 
work stoppages causing the largest amount 
of time loss were: cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
hardware factory workers at Peterborough, 
Ont., and hotel employees at Cornwall, 
Ont. There were two small strikes in the 
construction industry, one of bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers at Saint John, N.B., 
and one of painters and decorators at 
Regina, Sask. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1950, show 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 2,781 workers, with a time loss of 
30,152 man-working days, as compared with 
23 strikes and lockouts in May, 1950, with 
3,488 workers involved and a loss of 23,874 
days. In June, 1949, there were 28 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 11,511 workers, and 
a loss of 141,197 days. 

For the first six months of this year there 
were 73 strikes and lockouts, with 16,259 
workers involved and a time loss of 159,572 
man-working days. For the similar period 


last year there were 66 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 20,898 workers, and a loss of 
671,732 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1950, was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-03 per 
cent in May, 1950; 0-17 per cent in June, 
1949; 0-03 per cent for the first six months 
of 1950; and 0:13 per cent for the first 
six months of 1949. 

Of the 27 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during June, 1950, four were settled 
in favour of the workers, one in favour 
of the employer, three were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 


settlement. At the end of the month 15 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazetrTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern freland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1950, was 115 and 15 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 130 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 


period there were 34,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 159,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 115 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, five, 
directly involving 2,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 36, 
directly involving 2,500 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 100 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
21, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 48, 
directly involving 6,900 workers, on other 
questions respecting working arrangements. 
One stoppage, directly involving 14,400 
workers, arose out of the action of a trade 
union in expelling certain members. 





* Yee Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Final figures for 1949 show 1,426 work 
stoppages beginning in the year. ‘There 
were 434,000 workers involved in all stop- 
pages in progress during the year with a 
time loss of 1,807,000 working days. Com- 
parable figures for 1948 show, 1,759 stop- 


pages beginning in the year, 426,000 
workers involved in all stoppages in 
progress, and a time loss of 1,935,000 


working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1950, show 
650 strikes and lockouts in effect during 
the month, in which 500,000 workers were 


involved, with a time loss of 3,000,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for April, 
1950, are 550 strikes and lockouts in effect, 
with 300,000 workers involved, and a time 
loss of 3,150,000 days. 

It is reported that the work-stoppage 
record for the first five months of 1950 
indicates about the same number of stop- 
pages as in the corresponding periods of 
1948 and 1949. A slghtly larger number 
of workers were involved in 1950 than in 
either of the preceding two years. Idleness 
was double the 1949 figure and a little 
higher than in 1948. In all respects strike 
activity was much lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR” 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Accidents, Industrial 


1. InveRNATIONAL Lasour OrrFice. The 
Law and Practice relating to Safety im 
Factories. Montreal, 1949. Pp. 1701. 


2. New York (STATE). WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Accident Hazards and 
Costs in Service Industries. New York, 
1950. Pp. 93. 


3. US. Bureau or Lasor StarIsrics. 
Work Injuries in the United States during 
1948. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 


Discrimination in Employment 


4. New York (State). STATE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND Lasor RELATIONS, ITHACA. 
Combating Discrimination in Employment 
in New York State, by Felix Rackow. 
Ithaca, 1949. Pp. 52. 

5. New York (State). STATE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND .LABOR RELATIONS, ITHACA. 
Negroes in the Work Group; a Study of 
Selected Employment Practices in New 
York State, by Jacob Seidenberg. Ithaca, 
1950. Pp. 48. 


* List No. 29. 
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Economic Conditions 


6. NationaL INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp. Hconomic Expansion; 
Problems, Potentials. New 
Ppmeoe: 


7. Unittep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic Arrairs. Hconomic Develop- 
ment in Selected Countries; Plans, Pro- 
grams and Agencies. New York, Lake 
Success, 1950. Pp. 271. 

8. U.S. Coneress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. January, 1950 
Economic Report of the President. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 297. 


CONFERENCE 
Patterns— 
York, 1950. 


Employment Management 


9. INDIANA. UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF 
Business. Bureau of BusSINESS RESEARCH. 
Management Organization for a Sound 
Personnel Relations Program, by John F. 
Mee. Bloomington, 1948. Pp. 11. 


10. LerFINGWELL, WitLIAM H. Textbook 
of Office Management, by Wilham H. 


Leffingwell. and Edwin M. _ Robinson. 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. Pp. 649. 

Income 


11. Smiru, Dan Turoop. Taxable and 
Business Income, by Dan Throop Smith 
and J. Keith Butters. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1949. 
Po s42: 


12. US. Concress. JoINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Low-Income 
Families; Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families of the 


Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


Congress of the United States, Eighty-first 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 
602. 


13. U.S. Coneress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Low-Income 
Family and Economic Stability; Report of 
the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress of the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 30. 


14. U.S. NationaL Bureau or Economic 
ResearcH. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
New York, 1950. Pp. 585. 


Industrial Disputes 


15. Quin, ‘Mike. The Big Strike; The 


Great Maritime Strike of 1934. Olema, 
California, Olema Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. 259. 


16. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 


MENT WorRKERS OF AMERICA. Complete 
Report on Chrysler. Victory. Detroit, 
Michigan, 1950. Pp. 89) 
Industrial Management 

be Geacie, ds A For Day's Pay. 
Westminster, Management Publications 
rich, 1949-°Poe 108. 

18. InLino1s. UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Improving the Effectiveness of Manage- 
enw ov eierman. 15.) “Hall” Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 24. 

19. Pirman, Isaac. JAMES. Management 
Efficiency im Nationalized Undertakings. 
London, British Institute of Management, 
1950, oP pil 9: 


Industrial Relations 


20. EpitrortaL ResEARCH Reports. Labor 
Injunctions, by William H. Chartener. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 

21. Lasor ReLations INSTITUTE. 
agement’s Job at the Bargaining 
New York, 1948. Pp. 60. 

BerwNiitiER es he, GORMEYS!) Sources, :o} 
Information on Union-Management Rela- 


Man- 
Table. 


tions. Ithaca, Cornell University, 1950. 
Pp. 34. 
23. Mituis, Harry ALvIn. From _ the 


Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley; A Study of 
National Labor Policy and Labor Rela- 
tions, by Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark 
Brown. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. 723. 


24. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. What Happened in 1949 Wage 


Negotiations. New York, 1950. Pp. 16. 


25. Woops, H. D. The Universities and 
Industrial Relations. Montreal, McGill 


University. Industrial Relations 


1949. Pp. 70. 


Centre, 


Industry 


26. Corey, Lewis. Meat and Man; a 
Study of Monopoly, Unionism and Food 


Policy. New York, Viking Press, 1950. 
Poon 
27. Czyzewski, Harry. The Foundry 


Industry in Illinows, by Harry Czyzewski 
and Burton C. Person. Urbana, University 
of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 148. 

28. GREIG, GeERTRUD Berta. Seasonal 
Fluctuations in Employment in _ the 
Women’s Clothing Industry in New York. 


New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 164. 
Labour Economics 

29. Doopy, FrANcis STEPHEN. Readings 


wn Labor Economics. Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. Pp. 481. 


30. Labor in Postwar America. Colston 
EK. Warne, Chairman of the Board of 
Editors. Brooklyn, New York, Remsen 


Press, 1949. Pp. 765. 


31. New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Handbook of New York Labor 
Statistics, 1948. New York, 1949. Pp. 161. 

32. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CurrENcY. The Economic 
Power of Labor Organizations. Washing- 
con. Gee Ore050") Pp. lb. 


Labour Organization 


33. ARNoT, Rospert Pace. The Miners; 
a History of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, 1889-1910. London, G. 
Allen and Unwin, 1949. Pp. 409. 


34. EprrortaL ResearcH Reports. Trade 
Unions and Productivity, by William H. 
Chartener. Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 


35. LIEBERMAN, Exias. Unions Before the 
Bar; Historic Trials Showing the Evolu- 
tion of Labor Rights in the United States. 
New York, Harper; 1950. Pp. 371. 


36. Marx, Herspert L. American Labor 
Unions; Organization, Aims, and Power. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. Pp. 
240. 


Occupations 

37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMICS AND ReEseARCH BrancH. Elec- 
trician. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. 
Pp ib: 

38. CUNNINGHAM, Ep. Your Career; 


How to Choose a Profession and How to 
Prepare for it, by Ed. Cunningham and 
Leonard Reed. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1949. Pp. 72. 


(Continued on p. 1222) 
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CURRENT LABOUR CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 1131) 
index. Married women seeking work are likely to continue to be some- 
thing of a special placement problem, as long as employers are selective in 
their hiring, and as long as industries such as textiles and hotels and 
restaurants which employ large numbers of women are operating below 
last year’s level. 

Further evidence of the general improvement in the employment 
situation is found in the latest figures on employment in the eight leading 
industries. For the first time this year, the index, at 128:4 on June 1, was 
slightly above that of the same month in 1949. The increase in employment 
of 3:9 per cent over the previous month is one of the highest on record for 
this time of year. Although construction, transportation, hotels and rest- 
aurants did not increase their employment as rapidly as is usual, the increase 
in logging, mining and communications was well above the average. 

In the manufacturing industries, there was a considerable increase 
in employment in food, lumber, pulp and paper, and electrical apparatus. 
The primary iron and steel industry is producing close to capacity and 
expects to do so for the remainder of the year. Shortages of some skilled 
steel workers have been reported. Employment in the non-ferrous metal 
industries is also expanding, in response to the heavy demand from the 
United States. 

The demand for farm labour is much greater than was originally 
anticipated, and shortages of experienced farm help are continuing in many 
parts of the country, particularly in Saskatchewan. Again this year, organ- 
ized farm movements of farm warkers were necessary to meet the demands 
for labour during the harvest season. Farmers in the prairie provinces have 
placed an advance order for 2,400 workers for the grain harvest. 

As defence preparations are stepped up, the employment situa- 
tion should continue to improve over the next few months, unless the 
threatened railway strike materializes. At the time of writing, negotiations 
are being continued in an effort to bring settlement before the strike dead- 
line on August 22. 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index advanced a further 2:1 points between 
June 1 and July 3, to reach a new high of 167-5. This compared with a 
level of 162-1 a year ago, 156-9 at July, 1948 and 135-9 at July, 1942 
Higher food prices accounted for most of the latest increase, but rents were 
also a contributing factor.... Car loading on Canadian railways during the 
week ended July 29 reached a new peak for the period of 81,096 cars. Since 
the middle of May this year, the weekly volume has been well above both 
1949 and 1948 levels. ... Canada’s export trade totalled $291-8 million 
during June, in comparison with June, 1949 exports of $257-4 million. 
Sales to the United States increased from $115-6 million in June, 1949 to 
$179-8 million in June, 1950 but sales to the United Kingdom were down 
during the period. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1950) 



































Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount | Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour FE eg A aes Sane Bile Sc WAS) wi sar June 3 4,933,000 — + 0-1(b) 
Persons with jobs (a)......... OP ae IY eee June 3] 4,793,000 — — 0-5(b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)........| June 3 140, 000 — +25-5(b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
XelanticwlveiOlt en ede iter eee cc ice Ps ce esieks Aug. 3 27,798 —31-5 +23:-4 
Quebec ee ater Conic § ASS Adelie Aug. 3 49, 604 —20-6 +23-2 
Ontario a OS Ae a Oe ee eee Aug. 3 38, 592 —19-9 + 5-8 
Prairie once eR ae rere ark AU. oo 21,415 —24-3 +18-3 
1 ACH uo 2 (Cura ong ace ge ee eC Aug. 3 20, 657 —17-6 — 5-0 
Potalealiemionss. 2.0 ee OE ee Aug. 3 158, 066 —22-7 +13°6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits............ Shel el 109, 433 —25-3 +36: 
Amount Of Denelit PAVMCNtSs oi... . cs nsiael-.. June $6,378, 926 —33:°5 +55-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Giehigleadineindustries er... 22 l..hke sss. . June 1 128-4 + 3-9 + 0:8 
Poo ayaa ICT M/s co i aA a | May 8,362 +11:3 — 9-0 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost...................| July 50, 750 — —71-2(c) 
Now of workers involved. {>....2......4.....-| July 6,379 — —53-4(c) 
INO MOM CURIKGSN ee «eit te. ee ae July 32 — +22-5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Wight lead Me iMGUStTICS). cow.) 2s es rene. - June 1 $44.61 — 0-9 + 5-4 
Average hourly earmmce@nigs) 5.5. 5500. .0.....- June I $1-035 + 1:1 + 4-4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).........-. June 1 41-9 — 1-7 + 2-7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............-+-+- une il $43.37 — 0:6 + 7-3 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39 =100)........ July ed 1 167-5 + 1:3 + 3-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)........ ‘June 1 107-2(d) — 1-0 + 4-1 
TRevkall le axevine TCO, .6 ne oe cbe Gon uoveueereenoumocas April $642, 000, 000 + 1-4 + 5:2 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935-39= 100). occ wn. ee emer ees ek May 195-6 + 2:4 + 4-0 
IMeamnIHCLULING. tat See ce et ss arn Mace ies oS May 203-5 + 2-2 + 2-8 
Niji ara DICa sacs ek). birt oe hash eles May 187-9 + 1-8 + 2-4 
Durables aeatteme sis tt aed load Pata g ee ce May 230-4 + 2-8 + 3:5 
Trade 
CHT TTa CLOW, Meticad eee. eins «We AR Oe oe Ue 0% May $694,900,000} + 7:3 + 6-1 
REIT eee ae tats Nectar go sea thes) eiaye. = Fre Bye le Sls ee June $289 , 200, 000 + 0:8 +13-4 
DaViOU GS sae ASE es a coe ee ay acl a wiley otitans a 5 | June $282, 800, 000 — 2-6 +12-9 


eee are) ee eee) ee eS ee Se 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are here 
classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. ; 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. ‘ \ 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 
year. 

(d) Real weekly earnings adjusted for holidays. 


Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 
statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS—con. 


39. MicHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION Commission. Metal Trades, Mach- 
mists, Tool Makers and Die Makers, 
Detroit Area. Detroit, Michigan, 1949. Pp. 
a fe 

40. MicH1GAN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION. Model Makers, 
Sample Body Builders and Related Occu- 
pations, Detroit Area. Detroit, Michigan, 
1949. Pp. 16. 

41. SticterR, Grorce J. Employment and 
Compensation in Education. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Bote NS oper ere 

42. US. Crvit Service Commission. 
Occupations in the Federal Civil Service. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 59. 


Pensions 


43. MrucHE, 
Pension Planning. 
Hall, 1949, Ppl77. 

44, CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION. RESEARCH Division. Com- 
pany Pension Planning. San Francisco, 
Cahfornia, 1950. 5 Pamphlets. 

Part 
1: Background and Principles of 

Standard Pension Practices, by 

Robert: Littler.) Pp. 22: 

: Actuarial Factors in Company 
Pension Costs.) by Johns Me 
Hines; Pals. 

: Fundamental Considerations in 
Establishing Pensions Programs, 
by R. DD. Fisher, Ppe 18; 

4: Methods of Funding Pension 
Plans, by Ron Stever. “Pp. 16. 

: Selling the Company Pension 
Program to Employees, by Lee 
Laird pre 


Social Security 


ArtHuR J. Successful 
New York, Prentice- 


bo 


oe) 


Or 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Growth and Trends in Social 
Security, by Earl E. Muntz. New York, 
1949. Pp. 189. 

46. NationaL INpDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Social Security Almanac; a 


Handbook of Facts about Voluntary and 
Compulsory Provision for Social Security 
in the United States and other Countries. 


New York, 1949. Pp. 112. 
Unemployment 

47. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE. Action 
Against Unemployment. Geneva, 1950. 
Pp. 4260: 


48. MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. DIVISION OF 
EMPLOYMENT SEcurITY. Haperience Rating 
in Massachusetts in 1949. Boston, 1950. 
Pipe 22. 
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Wages and Hours 


49, British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Industry and a Minmmum Wage—The 
Universities and Management. London, 
19502) Pipes: 


50. British INstiIruTE oF MANAGEMENT. 
Wage Incentive Schemes. London, 1950. 
ip 26) 


51. CHarTENER, W. H. Wages in Defla- 
tion. Washington, 1950. Pp. 9. 


52. MicHast, LionEL BAKER. Wage and 
Salary Fundamentals and _ Procedures. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 
Ppedsl: . 

53. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS CENTER. Conducting 
Wage Surveys; Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence held February 10-11, 1949, at the 
Center for Continuation Study, University 
of Minnesota. Dubuque, Iowa, William C. 
Brown Company, 1949. Pp. 51. 


54. NorTHcorTt, CLARENCE HUNTER. 
Wages. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1949. Pp. 39. 


55. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: the Baking 
Industry, July 1, - 1949. Washington, 
CG POR O50e) uw ss: 


56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours, Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1949. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 28. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


57. McNicxiz, R. K. Compensation for 


Disability. Washington, 1949. Pp. 13. 
58. Munxman, Joun H. Emoployer’s 
Inability at Common Law. London, 


Butterworth and Co., 1950. Pp. 339. 


Miscellaneous 


59. Bowrr, Marvin. The Development 
of Executive Leadership. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 130. 

60. ConsTaBLe, J. E. R. The Principles 
and Practice of Sound-Insulation, by 
J. E. R. Constable and K. M. Constable. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1949. 
Le Oye PAO 


61. INDIANA. UNIversiry. ScHooL oF 
BusINEss. BureAvU oF BUSINESS RESEARCH. 
What You Should Know about Profit 
Sharing, by Karl G. Rahdert. Blooming- 


ton, 1949. Pp. 16. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


ee eee ee 
ooo eee eee —_—_o000o—0—wmo— 


Labour Force— 


Civilian labourtorcen()n oem ee seen 000 
IEXSHOUNS \yatnel FOIE! (CO ncoocomoniimadasdo00b.mted 000 
Males). pete corte eno atta... ee 000 

em aile: (ie seutes face a eeche arene eater 000 

Paid workers (ie send atin ann Seer ene ete 000 
Personsnwl Ghoul HOUSE) cron rch omen mre: 000 


Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (?).. 


Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. J 
[mami era tion J.. eee ie reenter a ere No. 
PAtolivl aati (cies watctncns nocache com teers No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income..................... 9000, 000 
Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds........$ 


Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.. .cents 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (4)......... 
National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (1st of month) (°) 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (9)............. 

Placements) weekly average... ence ieee ls 
Unemployment Insurance— 

@xrdinaryalivierclaiins aie ee act arora ae 000 


Balanceunm tune ameter cca $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 
Wholesale @)esee aii ot ie toe meee rete tere 
Gostiol living index) aac e eee eerie 
Residential building materials (®)................ 
Production— 
Industrial production index (°)................... 
Abhay jorcarclw@rnorn mnCKere (), 0 onccnc5s bonnes 
IMG nears HOE (O), coaosocssoneeoures a: 
TOMO RUNO, [KONE son sacesccaupnso%ee 000,000 k.w.h 
Construction— 
G@ontracisiiwalcle Cane eter er ere $000, 000 
ID\aellienes WHANGISL, SUBNNEC!  ooaan oo ote soesctas 000 
Completedtee soerc naa: «cater keer 000 
WndemcanstiucilOnemse nner caer tee 000 
PUG TOMY sae ak ee Cetera ot een ae Dione 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. 000 
Je ayedse gegen ow OG Oca hia A acl ehees 000 
low productloneeemeneaerc se hrc 000,000 bbls. . 
INGWEDUIDGe.. ete eee ears ee crn eee 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments (1°)...000,000 bbls 
Aiitomobiles anderruckssereeuneee: eet rae 000 
(Erol to ei trea 3, Yh. 5 Licence eee 000 fine oz. 
Copper nee eters a oltene de eicietess 000 tons 
HICK eer one SN Coes Tea cs eo Cre ORa cee 000 tons 
INdielcele 4 acc. apnea note oh nies ike eeaae 000 tons 
LANC OR a ORO Ro ero EG ar ooeie ea sae tater 000 tons 
Cail. Bee ee at cdot rp barista 000 tons 
Crude, pevre eurienee teeter ere 000 bbls. 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)............. 
etal Sales sa see Gel ornactom a aerate react rete $000, 000 
lomiporisnexclidins: 2 old teen. craters ceieren $000, 000 
Exports, exclhucdineseoldannseeeeneere e eee $000, 000 
Railways— 
Revenue treiaho, toneunllesss= ase lecce 000, 000 
@ar loadings, revenue trelo tees sere etre 000 


Banking and Finance— 
(Cormaaavorn winevelldsh wbovelere (3) oop pa canucusemonnones« 
IPrefernredestOGkss ince x (>) erecta sere arsenite. 
Bondiyiclds) D omintons index) (>) aerate 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . .$000, 000 


Bani loans, current, pUblICH a... cmsnnee $000, 000 
Moneyisupp Vereen ccs Ge one $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 
TDEDOSUES ss ere he FAC Creer once ee txepewerece $000, 000 






































1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
June May May May May May 
4,933 5,108 4,899 4, 825 t + 
4,793 4,796 4,700 4, 669 t ie 
3,750 3,751 3, 730 3, 687 + + 
1,043 1,045 970 982 il + 
3,386 3,397 3,291 3,245 + + 
140 312 199 156 + + 
196-0 188-7 189-1 186-5 178-2 106-2 
Rent ee 4-4 3-2 3-1 0-9 15-7 
6,939 8,362 9, 184 9,460 783 2, 253 
2,899 3, 655 3, 987 4,141 233 674 
ah is Peet ces 622 570 500 423 
44-6] 44-99 43-19 39-70 32-26 t 
103-5 102-4 98-6 89-4 t t 
41-9 42-6 41-8 43+] t + 
107-2} (8) 108-3 105-7 102-8 “t i) 
254-5 387-5 203-8 165-5 67:6 116-1 
41:5 31-4 43-5 49-9 181-4 i 
18-6 18-8 16:8 16-4 t + 
146°5 209-9 134-5 105-4 12-1 + 
SEM Se oe 581-0 537°5 459-2 203-4 125-8 
165-0 161-8 156-4 150-4 102°5 73°7 
165-4 164-0 159-5 153-3 119-2 100-6 
238-3 230:6 229-1 214-6] (8) 146-6] (8) 102-3 
Rice 195-6 188-0 182-0 202°5 106-6 
I BON ty cnc Oe 127-0 130-2 108-9 121-9 
te ees 203-5 197-9 190-5 223-0 103-8 
4,305 4,417 4,271 4,073 3,585 2,333 
164:7 112-0 106-0 139-9 31-7 18-4 
Font 2 te RD 12-8 11-4 + + 
RS AEA eer 7-4 6:3 ‘ t 
58-1 50-8 48-1 39-2 + + 
198-5 195-9 202-1 193-3 175-2 57-7 
276-4 290-9 293-2 289-6 263-4 121-4 
95-4 102-8 102-6 96-1 101-9 72:6 
344-7 433-8 313-6 397-1 855:8 280-8 
Pe SOR 1-69 1-57 1-7 1-96 1-19 
441-0 459-9 442-7 388-5 262-5 250-0 
ey ees 2-1 1:5 1-4 0:7 0-6 
41-1 35°3 26-7 21-4 12-3 15-7 
LOE 373-8 332-4 288°5 257-6 431-7 
ewe oa 22-6 21-7 20-6 23-8 27-3 
xa, ce 13-6 17-9 13-0 10-2 15-9 
ees 20h 11-0 11-2 11-4 12-0 10:8 
eee 30:7 24-8 20-3 23-8 14-8 
1,341 1, 460 1,342 1,362 1, 290 1, 136 
Fi chee el wanton 1718 917 852 713 
ye 320-9 303-0 274-2 195-2 113-8 
nla Palle 694-9 654-9 615-3 t 
282-8 290-2 250°5 225-1 159-0 73-0 
289 +2 287-0 272-9 282-3 3684 79-9 
ey ee PA 3 he 4,327 4,424 5, 769 2,431 
354 338 313 325 319 215 
130-9 128-7 105-3 116-5 79-9 90-4 
158-2 157-3 139-9 147-0 118-5 95-3 
90-2 90-2 94:4 95-3 97-2 97-8 
10,04 7,990 6,915 6, 446 6, 653 2,839 
coe) aoa 2,234 2,085 1, 858 1117 822 
ne Oe es 4,479 4,155 3,970} (8) 3,153] (*) 1,370 
eae: 1 138 1,155 1,110 865) (8) 281 
Ree 3,341 3,000 2,860] (6) 2,163! (6) 1,089 




















Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


Statistics. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949, February 21, 1948. At 
June 3, 1950 Manitoba is not included due to flood conditions. 


(2) Average 1926=100. 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1950, 49, 48, 44, and 1939 respectively. 
(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base; average for 1946=100. 
(5) Average 1935-39=100. 
(6) Year-end figures. 
(7) Annual index. 
(8) Real weekly earnings adjusted holidays. 
(9) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


(2°) Figures for 1939 and 1944 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


















































} 

Adult Adult | Children} ota] 

Date Males Females | Under 18 ota 
Paneer verare., 1920-24 haces oS ea hw bh doc co aia yok de a hes 55,416 34, 803 205315 110, 534 
TA PATS. LO20r OU Matt ace ooh ncke oc soporte ston 28 TEAS 14, 447 31,040 BOO 142,309 
oma es verges) 950-4. 2 yc g cle eal w da dalaho heen on eaten 12,695 12,145 ii Wale 35), 957 
Punt ieeavetace. LUGD-39 we ces pcch Holts ee 6 den meleaielg aes oe ee 3, 064 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Pnisinnverape, 1940-44 Tet cto eet ana clondifing's oo dh sles 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Rd ye ie Pees «ain A RE Ras ne HERE vee toch les Blain sas 4,259 11,620 6,843 2222 
OA aetna es Senta CRORE PLE ERNE SITE: <o -. dcahel auatatedetorcead sumehene 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
eS SUNG TN | Set SNe BAe apatite A ee a A Hew 4H 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
“yo OL24 FA IC IY oni Wg Os ee ne cea See ae 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
TIN Sat Gi Rn eee ee) Ae Seana ea ea 2, 204 1,904 Oval 5, 209 
Waar MMMM cs 4 Cen hs akt ee ahs, dass, sta recah Scsiw 4 ee 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
I Payggill GME o ia a es, Reaeere = Gi. cen ne a OO gE 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
ER cc tice. cece quel ence ice tk RO eR ge ar gr ret re 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
EI IT ORME ce cate imi ree ee ate a path avn ctare iad oles 6 To Deve 4,747 3,194 a, Bost 
SE er caren eats Oo ene aed a ea ee Se 4,770 4,004 2.329 11,103 
PAL OTS UP ieee cee atc ye SP gals 0 ats Esa MIePs lek oy Sn BO 4,995 3,616 DA eayserl 10,958 
ORO Cerne: Matick or crete enor, oa: cus MAE che uw: ecaene 4,383 4,755 Pp ars, Wl tenll 
OV GEO DCT eee eae eaves eRe eh aienet A agegah a epee 4,920 5,405 De hoo 13, 083 
INGORE TINO CS eat oP eRe iol i atone cen her eNCreaas tignueetecns 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
HOSOI OCU. eas cle A Pots ke, ohn Reaeheats Beiniehn 4 VIE 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Ronee N Seo) cis See ec ee De Btn 52,986 45,191 Dio 125,414 
Ee ed AT UEGL eV Ree are esac crete. atc RANE Gone ws eae Setivie eas Sous, Bhar bh 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
[ENS LAT Wig, ARE SM RE es ae ee ee eRe A Lanna cane oie ee ee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
WEN ola, Copenh Mie CRINGE) score eee ara ben eines om 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
DT 5 ae OU 2 ee nee Oe ae ee oe 4, 242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
lay Se ce Peres ye a 8.2 catia Mele civcdvatetas 3,987 2,963 2, 234 9,184 
Nine ee Ree ae lee God oe eek ee OEE Pe) Cleeten ee ae ea 5,012 3.140 3,185 11,967 
SUA TSS Se SA cpt atta kaa ee ie ns EC Re een cee ea 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10,616 
UGS t res ce een eh aera stems Say at arene An a OSS G sdevetiee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
SOMES TOI ne aia a heh ani Wee ual ees 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
(6) For Bat oran ky MEL Be eae in a ot A RN Any Lae wee A 2,83 2,907 1,814 Gi oe 
(Noein betes eae sant, Bosch na domes eaane 2,430 2,389 Toec 6.002 
IByeyaraailovaitey = hc oe ee ee ata ss Rane Cen ce ene 1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
DSN a Eee SE oie ae Sn A Se ra oe Rt 39, 044 32, 957 23,216 OF 217 
OE a STI oR Sen ott ot ee ed Oa ae ene? 2 1, 234 1,414 1,062 33410 
MLE Guia eit cd Se Rerg gh URRY Ren ee Ce ik ee eee ec ok 1,906 1,676 Due 4,959 
Ie TIM ec OAc eae Selves: hate isla 6 ay 2, 284 1,862 i, G50 5, 801 
PAU TEV arr er rh rales csalls Agente “a ieian ak «TAYE Iie Cela «lle w 2b dhangs 2,922 2, arent 2, 202 (Gol 
NT VE Fe ee oa te oom Sots BN oe eosty Sent 3,655. Dele | 2,096 8, 362 
Patel (oimontine, LOSOi ss pce ay. feysta sheets 12,001 9,894 8,452 30, 347 
BO tal DatOnths 1949) waee ous), 3 AN awe) at =n 17,600 14,164 Oe Gilat 41,541 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 






































EC: 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1046-— LOtalea teed oo eerie tee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947e-T otal aee.ce om, pocee ee eit 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
4948 Tota lace Ah atresia ae 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,002 11,996 125,414 
1949——January. «oc es.0 seas eye Oe nal 1,542 Bh TO 1,319 607 7,449 
Pebruarvts: & eee ee oe 183 1167 3, 983 823 492 6,648 

IM arGlieey are, etetelecs: a Sak eee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

BRD EE Byte oni te SEL ee ena 202 1,576 4,569 2,004 674 9,092 

MAN. tehiot auc einer meno aeene 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9, 184 

Ite: CME hes oe ee otonae 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 

Fig See ee ERS ees eae 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
PATE SE Wem iret te one aera 212 1,657 3,846 1,486 700 1,801 
September... noe ae a soe 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
OGtOber aa et cores 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 T,po2 
INovetnber resem ree «eater 242 T2381 3,336 915 628 6,352 
December ake: cette te cee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

Ota Lecce eee eee. nae ee ae TEEPE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

19502 Janvaty Serege.cuta etme 15 641 1,988 703 263 o,tlu 
Fe Praga Viewcn.2 oe OG nne wna ade 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Marcel aac eneeet  e 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 44] 5,801 

NOT] Ohare er eee rte. na eek Zor 1,033 3,838 Poel 576 tole 

May Cas ete ond Scrape 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8, 362 
Total (5 months 1950)... 905 5, 309 15,778 6, 008 2,347 30, 347 

Total (5 months 1949)... 1,145 7,696 21, 644 7,767 3, 289 41,541 





a ee SS eS SE eee 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
































ees Unskilled Others 
Month . Fs vg jand Semi-) Skilled | Trading Including| Total 
bed skilled Mining 

19462-Totalecen tite tae wa eee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2, 248 9,934 
1047 Totalee cco 4,174 7,363 hit Pee oui 2,987 97,281 
{048 Total Say ee tis Rees. aoe 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52, 986 
19402 Janlary yw och eee ee 13137 427 801 943 276 2,884 
Ferristv ee ee 1,386 414 589 931 177 2,797 
Marchant ee eae ee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 

A oril teen 2 ee eee 2,055 650 891 285 361 4, 249 

Ma Okey oedie edanaete se eee 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 

Pde. hehe eee eats 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 

Tales Sheer See Cee, 2,063 700 803 988 601 4,455 
aS Si eee tec ate ore 1,405 496 586 93 334 3,057 
Sapte bersuces.o. eee 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
Catanor sot ua eee 1173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
Never bebo aesen eee 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
IDeEcemben eer eerme rae 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 

Tatas Lis iene eons one 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
HOBO -=a leer Viteatact te uae Bakce ence ete 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
dE Sua NEHA 2 en, ce NER a oe oe 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
Marche Man Be cd Mee ee 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 

Fai se cd eee eta ance, 1.773 939 522 216 172 2,922 

Mave ee eet so fee 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
Total (5 months 1950)... 6,612 1,328 2,264 1,003 749 12,001 

Total (5 months 1949)... 8,560 2,573 3,903 1,305 1, 259 17, 600 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) . 

















. Utilities, 

po aes Einanes, Supple: 

ss Logging, | Manu- | Construc- ROFSERLON, |e ey acs! are nia 
Fishing, | facturing tion ommuni-| (including ees Total 

Trapping, Se Govern- Picci 

Minne torage, | ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average...........- 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
PO S0 = ANOTALCS sate ecns ate 23 62 8 Da 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ rae 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
T942—A-Verarey ce ce ws 30 143 18 80 7 10 354 
1943-—AVOTAZC.... 02. av at 169 18 86 78 - 13 395 
1044 Average..... sah. 33 172 13 95 83 is . 409 
1945—Average...........- 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
dO46—A vorage’s cs ses. ui 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 ial! 17 518 
TOAS- — AWeTAGe.. ca cass ks 3 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
BASE A DIA trates = cs bei 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
A Hg Se Ar es a AT 195 37 147 125 18 570 
ke oe Faso ne: woh IBA ee 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
UR Sarnetedi acces eee «hte 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
AUeUSU ake eee 55 204 Ag Fad 130 20 614 
September......... Lys 220 48 185 130 22 663* 

October. te alt. ° 57 D135 48 164 130 21 633 
Novembert....hsc 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
Mecemiberse ees : 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January:....+%..s- 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
PAL GEIMary ce. seese. : 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
HN eg Cl REA) ie nett SMa 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
gS a RRS 2 eer 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Mia Se eee. eta cia 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
Uke aa rs Sct 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
SVT lips «aie Cree aoe ae 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
US. 2s Soe hs 55 218 5 2 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
QE LOUCT a0 ts, ote aes 5e 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November.......... of 218 50 EL 143 23 661 
December): .<.i.6«s AT 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950-—January...:..¢ 4... 43 Fis a 166 140 22 620 
Pebrdary..2... deh. 43 216 ot 166 141 21 625 
Wharet tate: ded. lcs 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
PATEUILS coh, tthe ste 41 219 Al 171 148 22 642 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, 21,306 


eee in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,977,777 and total payrolls of 
88,973,416. ; 


NE —————_—_—__——_ EEE 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 











Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Heiclevment patents 








May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1 Apr. 1|May 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 


ee 


(a) PROVINCES 













Maritime ProviltCeS: 2... cote so cete + ciererhi Seeyeesiehersieleraisl=)- 39.68) 39-63| 38-11] 104-7] 107-3] 107-2] 189-4) 193-8) 186-2 
iPro Jvekwaneel MWalenel. 5 saanonnoocoa ron ogcanussnaads 36-39| 35-36) 35-19] 140-9] 138-1] 130-5) 234-0) 222-9) 212-2 
INILCKe Ie OLE Po AA Aion pute acid ation Corn DO Ow.OOe 40-71) 40-421 38-19] 97-0] 99-5) 101-7) 174-4) 177-5) 171-2 
New. Brunswick merce com ertacierermeriac iene oeeeter 38.51] 38-83| 38-16] 115-5} 118-6] 115-0] 218-2} 220-8) 210-9 

Quebee.:. a: nee ea Bees eee aiees ocean ages 42-89} 43-00) 41-59] 117-7] 117-5] 118-5) 210-8] 210-8) 205-7 

OEATIO NR eh rs ee ee sae ae ets = eon 46-58| 46-37| 44-54] 124-6] 124-3] 124-1] 214-6] 213-0} 203-8 

Prairie ProvinceS.v.5c.c ogo ee osc ese eas cievarcrsesere, cats are 44-50] 44-85| 42-73] 133-1] 131-4] 132-9] 223-7] 222-7) 214-4 
INISTIIEOD A cen oro eee ote oie rie nel ere eierceesiae eloerenatre ene 43-81] 44-06] 42-40] 127-1] 126-1] 128-2] 210-3] 209-9) 205-2 
Sas katChe walle cere ec itie teres tentorats cieecieiereieren: 43-01| 43-48] 41-41] 117-3] 114-8] 120-1] 194-4] 192-2) 191-9 
Vl otesq 2 rth as MITA REG CR eI END Sieceee a oieror ad. 00 Ge 46-02} 46-43] 43-80] 151-1] 149-1] 147-2} 259-8] 258-6) 240-7 

British Colum iat creole eels oehe lar remeron 48-16] 47-41] 45-91] 144-5] 140-7] 146-0) 244-7) 234-6) 235-1 

CANA DA Be ee easier ober reunite © 44-99] 44-88] 43-19] 123-6] 123-1] 123-8] 215-7) 214-2) 207-3 
(b) Crt1es 

ANOS an AoC eee 5 Rete Sores Cinco SEIT Oro CCEA RO COs 0, CICERO td HORE ars. cun 43-44] 43-34] 42-041 132-8] 131-3] 132-1] 225-4] 222-3) 216-8 

OWA Ne cots cao gaecinds ohuppoacbeduaccacdnamoge coins 0:4 ae 37-02] 36-871 35-60} 113-1] 109-8} 116-8] 202-7) 196-2} 201-5 

TGP OMUGO Lae che eee Tie ret aie Sete sear arlotal Voie faces ce onarte, Ghatialtors) « cetehe tater 46-20| 46-03] 44-15] 136-3] 135-0] 131-4] 235-2] 232-3] 216-2 

(Oriel ern aren ie Gide, SueeRetar a coy amo ectooncud ot chs 38-541 38-64] 37-35] 131-5] 127-9) 129-4] 219-0] 218-7) 208-8 

i icnaahlanorlee amma tekervom ah Gana curo cote Onn Bonn ascico cl came 48-55] 48-29] 47-39] 122-9] 121-2] 124-5) 216-2) 212-1) 214 i 

iG GaVe bole) Cea tal ash eich ls cco Bitneka 0.6. MNOS EONS Oo Dre FO Ch RS 54-07| 54-09] 51-12] 113-8] 114-6] 124-1] 165-3) 166-8) 170-4 

\niindiabieetian soo bedu odo Kdén Soungdo eb oaoddoAMEOomOMoa OND oe 40-76) 40-79] 38-91] 130-4] 129-7] 132-3] 208-5] 207-4] 202-0 

AVE OLeLOLI go) has Ae tee a ERGO io OO RS SC Puls Omots 45-94) 45-04] 43-67] 153-8] 153-1] 159-6] 265-9] 259-6] 261-5 

US (CY bits <r Menge Par a beh rents a ct RE ORO OA emOOIG A Ck Cd 36-85] 36-86] 36-52] 121-4] 128-1] 118-6] 195-9] 206-6} 189-0 

SLENUOU Ae Odes es Meee eae AO QOS Oe A RIES Hem uO cre Od GO OSE 37-41] 35-881 35-88} 120-2] 129-1] 119-5] 209-3) 215-6) 199-9 

SHErDIPOOKE. is vier erat weed reoue a eeicke cnctetereis sorsvecer Mertens eLcte 36-89] 37-06] 36-49] 115-8] 114-8} 118-0} 206-2) 205-4] 207-5 

“Ml ohae Cab atnigs) eteeneracico eno ie codanon pein sonloowswniameao so 41-28] 42-66] 42-03] 130-0} 121-0] 129-1] 206-8} 199-0} 209-1 

Bramtlora ee Wises ore are Sears Sein ae Ae Ce reuse s ye eas PUSAN etsy a fae RGD ol ee ee seit cocollaagicaclpoad cae 

Katehener=WaterlOOses ve ccescincee cients iseicmicverd daleereteren tens 42.17) 42-54] 40-08} 185-0] 133-7] 132-7] 251-2] 251-0} 234-7 

dD oy0Va V6) 0 reer le fone Aro e EES Git GROG Cpe Ord CCI DP ERROIS O-PNG OW 43-15] 42-59] 40-94] 156-5} 155-6] 148-8] 265-3] 260-4] 239-4 

Horgawilliam= Corben coum sete cetera tiers cise: 46-60| 45-93] 44-95] 68-7] 69-9] 78-5] 122-8] 128-2) 182-9 

"St. Catharines... /.........ssceeeeeer cence escenctesceers lA enti COCO | cioaodlleaasasllandecaleon valley Palleao co. 

Bye a eA AIG Ado Gb A oD OOIOE OO COAG BS omc- tO Ou ouomad acme 0 40-00) 39-25] 38-12] 130-9} 128-9} 131-8]{223-8} 216-2} 213-5 

SASICALOOM men: © coterie ce ine te aa etcie ce ara Gheee ott ar cris erateiareteucutmer ated: 38-49] 38-96] 36-90] 149-3] 143-9] 144-9] 262-4] 256-0) 243-8 

(CRIES 6 sion SBC OES UOC DOC OOCOI Om GOONS O OCC OND CEOS 2-00 0 43.62| 43-48] 41-62] 146-5] 143-1] 139-9] 253-5] 247-0) 231-2 

Edmonton Ee ot ee rite POLO hie aOR HERO IO OKIO.00 49-50) 42-18] 40-32] 185-6] 179-8] 172-3] 320-4] 308-0} 280-4 

BV TC EOL UA Se sie cde ecarewitinloi aces bre fo stelol doce iolepatecevele eiaiees fone eeahotaPeteneake 43-22| 43-741 41-50] 142-6] 145-6] 152-2] 248-9] 252-1) 249-9 

' (c) INDUSTRIES 

Man ula Cturim eee c.sereteiete sect ote cbaleratoi ote cine eveteserer anster eter eit 46-34) 46-20] 44-43] 119-5] 119-3] 121-0] 218-3] 212-3) 207-1 
DurableiGoods(L) s,s nseces wicteisire cher te cestetaetcterersterers 49-47| 49-34] 47-30] 113-0] 112-9] 117-3] 199-0) 198-2] 197-1 
Non-Durable (GGOOUSEE iia tace er re Chto meee sista oe 43.20] 43-06] 41-49] 123-7] 123-5] 122-8] 226-9) 225-8) 216-6 
Electric icehtiandlowersecwat ose sec 51-27) 51-05] 48-30} 162-2] 160-2] 158-5] 264-4) 259-9) 243-0 

Logging RT Se eR raasee ae sch Tae eter orahe Ve iaRee etal aCe terereier crohekshatenet Nee: 46-52] 41-79] 44-88] 68-21 100-3] 79-3] 158-1] 208-8) 177-3 

Mining. <....... Dave et OAs ER ae cinch te OraD cable rome aero Ge 54-11) 54-25] 50-39] 103-5) 103-3} 96-7] 175-3] 175-4] 152-6 

Communications BA eA Pane then EAR eae a Peet Sk. omar CIE aNC C 42-34) 41-88] 39-99] 206-4] 205-2) 192-0] 315-1) 310-0} 278-2 

Transportation EAR eR OR ON OER FORO SLO TID Dep CUOMO LAC: O 52-23) 53-13] 51-05} 138-2] 132-0) 140-2] 220-3] 214-1] 218-4 

Construction ance Maintenanteene ads came ciel nite cee tice: 43-14] 43-50) 40-95} 112-7] 107-4] 113-7] 210-9} 202-7] 202-2 

Services (2) ane cepacia ocrctele o atvis osetetouelovencvercistelerernessroretoue is 29-92] 29-64] 28-30] 144-1] 141-5] 143-9] 260-0] 253-1] 245-7 

Tai G (eee cos army Rey coy eee CIN EET RAIS CP PDI c EE oS coer evoro ta tic 38.61] 38-45| 37-06] 147-0] 145-9] 143-2] 237-7] 234-8] 222-4 

Eight Leading Industries....................0eee eee 44.99| 44-88] 43-19] 123-6] 123-1] 123-8] 215-7) 214-2) 207-3 

ARUMANCO sae aaa cee ae ores cieke ew ae fa tus err etete cee osteleterertrenet: 42-65) 42-58] 41-21] 151-4] 151-2) 143-9) 222-5) 221-9] 204-5 

Nine Leading Industries....................0ceceeeees 44.88] 44-77] 43-10] 124-7] 124-1] 124-6] 216-0] 214-6) 207-2 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durabie group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(2) Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 








Year and Month 


Wien Gh, AES ee ot omaatee 
INC aya lemme LOA Apes any tects ite,- 
Vea aes Lene OAS Kn evel itil Pays 
Sepri ame See OA OM afer ea 
Feb. 1, 1949.. 
Misi le tel 94 00s oS oie siars 
ADELE Ly oe LOA OI ara: eat ke 
CV Le LOA Ie ee encrtis ences 
June 1, 1949. 
aly ggee lee LAO) Sree a eon eh 
Atom ala L04 Oleeune ere ever 
SED Ory tli LOGO Meee. 5 cl te ohn 
OGtre lei 10AG eee 
ING vel LOAG Pees 8 A 
SO, i WEES ORO recreate 
Janes 1950: 
Feb. 1, 1950. 
Maire lee | O50 sneer tek st: 
ANjoatll “IL, ROE poco nonosmes 
WEA. Thy. AWEOR tomorac ace 






































(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Average Index Numbers of eee 
— Weekly Weekly 
Aggregate] Average | Salaries Aggregate] Average | Salaries 
Employ- | Weekly Weekly and Employ- | Weekly | Weekly and 
ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages 

oi 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $ 25-57 
ee 110-9 137-6 126-9 32-05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32-24 
me 117-6 163-7 142-1 35°89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36:27 
5 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
ee 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 

a5 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
oe 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
aa 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-43 
127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 

On 130-6 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
ee 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
5 ee 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
Kee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
ae 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
wd: 132-2 224-7 173-5 43-81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
127-0 208-9 167-8 42-38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43-62 

122-6 209-2 174-2 43 -99 118-4 207 -2 177-7 45-43 

oe 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45-85 
aye 123-1 214-2 177-7 44-88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46-20 
As 123-6 215-7 178-2 44-99 119-5 213°3 181-2 46-34 














TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
































AREAS 

(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S 

a 

: 

4 © 
ae 3 a6 ae) 3 a5 ° S| 2 3 3 ee 
PO lesece |) Orie h ra: 8 2 d ates = on ees 3 ee eS 
3 = oes as ba Q @ Ae yal a 0) ces 
Pl eelpea jos toe | S | Bo) Bob 8 |g ye | ae 
O Pea (ans an | Ae | Co Oo |mA | & D <= | M0 
Mieny ASHORE IS 38 ae SO rain CAa0)) Weichiigeécopeudllsdoemellsaasa- iol) Gisoby) eho ceo cllacoowcllonccos 88-4 
Misia LOGO atenckts cts casa ees + OF ae eM Ail ea ay. |acay 0). Poveverctces sed Wika! tect ee omollooacmollacdoce 92-6 
VU eramelleme | OS Ohba ontenencds s-arorsc se sree. cur OOM STO S Aer tare meres |terstene ts | rte a faye ANC Rye | MSTA icin o b-crcucse|loacar 99-0 
WIG? ak AR ay (8 train Nas oho or een IO Sesl| SMBS Alan okears 3 oihsach Betalleee sca IND SPA) Sloe ROA eal hoc eallow omens 103-4 
MarvgelemelO3 8 taareater-aidsinnens ee oa 107-4} 107-3 72-6| 116-5} 98-3) 112-6) 109-9) 91-5) 90-3) 89-2) 95-0} 102-8 
AVI ie 3 Oyu een tattoos gers anonelars 106-2) 100-2 82-2} 114-4; 84-1) 111-6} 107-9} 94-5) 90-7} 98-2) 97-7) 1038-3 
Why? iy gM Ae en oe eae 114-3] 112-8 86-4] 124-6] 100-7) 113-9} 121-0} 100-2] 97-6} 108-6) 102-0) 107-2 
Wikis aR OT Ue cle aa een 145-5) 1386-5 96-8} 156-2] 115-2] 146-8) 156-5} 124-1] 120-5] 122-1] 131-1) 132-7 
Wyle? 0 ay Be a oan ocomeice eae 167-4| 156-7 94-4] 179-3] 132-3) 177-9] 175-9} 130-9] 129-1] 118-5} 141-9) 158-8 
IVE lee O43 citer ee, crete Sean sets one hero 178-2) 170-6 102-3] 194-1} 145-0} 192-0} 181-8] 135-9] 135-0} 125-6} 144-2) 186-8 
IVa ameter O44 5 rate rev tovs tie cig tals: oe 178-2) 176-6 123-1) 200-3) 149-5) 190-4} 180-8] 141-0} 1388-2} 130-6) 152-2) 183-3 
Vi vane Wee O45 re creas ental acest aa jay 2 175-5| 183-1 113-9] 196-7) 170-1) 184-9} 180-1} 1389-3) 135-2} 132-0} 150-3) 172-4 
VU yae Magn OA GR eo evevene ts eravetay orev 20m «cies 169-3} 167-8 133-7} 176-1} 159-2} 170-3} 176-7| 149-1} 142-4} 143-3} 163-0} 163-9 
Wireline OA TS ones corps ck a oa sclan, ack 179-6) 151-7 128-0} 141-9} 165-7} 182-2} 189-4] 155-7} 148-9} 147-2) 171-5} 186-2 
ViGivgee le LOAR ER recyee Pts als-tenn 186-5| 167-9 143-0] 170-4| 166-4} 186-3] 196-7) 159-6} 152-2} 147-2) 179-1} 196-1 
Jan. 1, 1949. 196-0) 177-2 151-8} 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1) 173-9} 162-4} 158-0} 201-8} 192-4 
Feb. 1, 1949.. 190-5] 168-2 139-9] 172-4} 164-7} 193-0] 202-8) 166-7) 157-3} 146-2) 194-4) 181-5 
IVES ee OA Oe ARR cay. er aana aie: 188-9} 167-1 139-1] 170-3) 164-8} 190-2) 201-8) 165-6] 156-4} 145-9) 192-3] 179-6 
Neyer, BUY ae aes cio e Brio tem rane 187-6| 167-4 163-0! 173-1] 160-5} 184-8] 200-2) 166-0} 155-4} 146-8) 194-6] 188-8 
IND aiy meee 94 Ope. ee kt Foe ocd avg eee 2h: 189-1) 163-3 139-8] 170-7) 155-2} 186-4} 200-1) 170-5} 159-9} 158-0) 198-0) 196-9 
UTC wee LOGOP RN aA ah, Si, 194-5) 169-0 151-2) 176-4] 160-7} 194-6} 202-4) 177-4] 163-7} 165-1) 206-3) 204-7 
mati Wa eee LOAOQE Se vote 5 Seeder e Secianeee 199-5) 187-4 152-8} 202-0} 176-6} 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0} 167-3] 212-2} 209-1 
Aug. 1, 1949. 200-5} 188-9 157-6] 203-8] 171-7) 199-4] 205-5) 185-6] 170-7| 169-7} 218-6] 212-6 
DCD UME LOA Rees tmee Re arse dh eal ot 202-1] 190-4 165-3} 205-7} 172-1} 199-5) 208-3) 186-6] 171-7} 169-9] 220-0) 215-1 
O Cte lem 1 G4GP. inne ord. AS eae. 202-2} 192-0 165-9) 208-8] 172-0} 199-5} 209-2) 185-9} 173-6} 170-8) 214-3) 211-9 
Islan the GREE Sees Buen Seer 202-0} 188-6 165-0| 206-1} 167-5} 202-0) 208-6) 185-2} 173-1] 171-8) 212-3} 208-7 
camila, 1940 Se eta Pee ae eas 201-8] 193-7 171-4] 208-0! 176-6} 201-9] 208-7} 184-5} 172-0} 170-8] 212-4) 203-2 
Janie da L950). 194-0] 172-9 157-7) 173-7| 172-9} 191-4] 205-1) 178-3} 166-5} 160-5} 207-7} 193-2 
Feb. 1, 1950.. 187-2} 165-5 148-2) 168-3] 163-1} 185-8} 201-0] 168-9} 159-5) 145-4] 198-4) 174-9 
Wiel TORQ RRM Le rtaon 8 akeee «2 186-6] 162-3 141-6] 165-3] 159-8} 183-8} 200-3) 167-7] 157-3} 144-8) 198-3] 181-9 
Jskyorell Sloat 0) OA As Pen caecigta te eres 187-9} 163-5 147-9} 167-0] 160-0] 184-8] 200-5] 168-6] 157-3] 146-2] 200-5) 189-8 
WViraivaaely SL ODO SG eee te eee. eee 188-7} 159-5 150-9] 162-9) 155-8} 185-2] 201-0) 170-8] 158-5] 149-5) 203-2] 194-9 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at May 1, 1950....... 100-0 6-3 0-2 3:5 2-6] 28-6|) 438-3) 12-2 5-4 2-2 4-6 9-6 












































Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 


Salaries and Wages 


































Industries at Employment Payrolls 
pr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May 
, 1950\1, 1949]1, 1950)1, 1950)1, 1949 1, 1950)1, 1950}1, 1949 
Manufacturing... 2. 2 or tact. heeds en oe -0) 213-3) 212-3) 207-1 
Animal products——edible gman...) itis rae rere oi -Q| 228-5] 217-9} 213-0 
Purand products oe. ote eee a aetna ee -6] 214-2) 206-6] 211-2 
Teather prodwetel 3: ccnrk Sector yn taser -8} 182-6) 189-2} 190-3 
Bootarand! SOs Seve de cote oe Pe oe roe -7| 186-1) 192-7} 202-9 
Laimber and its products. «gee ger foot cs lee 8 Oe -Q| 221-7) 221-1) 211-7 
Rouchend! dressedilumber wena ee ce -5| 224-4] 222-1] 207-7 
UPN BIE 4 eke Rott oho tome ee a eee -9| 226-3] 230-2) 214-1 
Otherlumber procucts cee ecient ee -4| 204-6]. 204-0} 223-9 
Plant producta—edible:.i-. j..asu0s.%o ee. dee apeae vee -9} 225-4] 220-9) 210-2 
Pilp.and paper prodticts) ..s0s- sree col eee Pee 8-0] 244-3) 241-1) 220-7 
Pulpand! papersaasce o.1oe c ome oem -tscke -5| 228-6] 223-4] 226-3 
Paner products, ..o.te> seen bd... tee aaens ee -5| 296-6] 294-4| 263-7 
Pin ting rand) pul las in Osawa ice eerm etter aero -9| 247-5] 246-6] 222-6 
Bubbor productahsisdeo: cc ac sean cree emery -0| 250-9] 251-7) 237-9 
Maxtile, progucte si, haste ite Deere one ae eee eee oe -9} 221-2) 225-8) 215-9 
Threadwyarn and cloth). b.asen..- sanperme ied os tes -3| 235-0} 239-6] 228-9 
Cottontyar andiclotheeeren ere ak -8| 193-7] 196-0) 182-0 
Woollen yvarnand cloth.......cs-e-e-susases « +2) 210-7] 214-3} 223-1 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ -5| 342-2) 350-6) 328-5 
HMosieryand kine OOCS ween ar ener rete ten terete -1} 202-5] 203-3] 202-8 
Garments and personal furnishings............... -Q| 228-5] 236-6) 223-0 
Otherwtextile/products: .sspceeene eerie erin eke -9| 180-6] 180-5} 175-0 
Ul Nal er Ree On a Meee aan Gee oC DU omtBiozes Apr Guo was +6] 262-8] 284-4) 259-0 
JBYoNia slid elo Gee Se DODIEDR cis Guooe Sma Somons oes or 56-7] 283-6] 268-5) 269-2 
Chemicals and allied products. ...-4.0+-s0.s025 04-5 +8} 181-7) 179-4) 171-5 
Glay, @lassandsstone Producise.--.ccmer- mer ene sal: -3| 278-6] 272-6] 260-9 
Electrica h te wdspOWeLr er aoe ctetetne te ieee ever -5| 264-4] 259-9} 243-0 
Mlectricaleapparauusnanencsoiy i cee riicc erm -1] 324-6] 318-9] 299-7 
Tron.and steeluproducts.. sas... sc enietectatiee atta ter -4| 176-3] 176-3) 178-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... -2| 194-8} 190-4] 208-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. -3] 184-7] 183-2) 191-6 
Aoriculiiura Wasim pleni ents: mccain seeks -3) 362-1) 361-1] 393-9 
Land vehicles and aircraft......,.. See. aha -6| 159-8} 162-8) 160-6 
Automopilessand partse janenesmrance cee: -9| 172-2) 168-9] 162-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. -9| 120-4] 117-5) 127-4 
Heatinge appliancess era. ce ccs seein -0| 244-6} 242-2) 244-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)..........22-065 -7| 213-8] 214-6] 205-0 
Foundry and machine shop products............. -Q| 209-8} 209-1} 209-0 
Other ironjand!isteelsproductsa. ga sre se beets -4| 174-3] 171-5) 169-6 
INion-lerrous metaluproductss --ceem seer eer -3| 211-9} 210-2} 212-0 
Non-metallic MuNnersa|ltproaducts erke case cae : ¢ -7| 238-9] 232-7] 221-2 
IMisGellanGOUss ters a ticle a cet feet eto tee estore ore ne -28 +36 . B1- -4| 150-0} 282-1] 281-4] 271-8 
MOS CINE ac ee eT eee Le ee aerate 79-3] 158-1] 208-8] 177-3 
Miri & 35, +27 taka eae os cee ce cba teen a emanee 96-7| 175-3) 175-4) 152-6 
Ole ee ncoe aloe reer a mans per das sey co : . 94-5) 185-9} 199-1} 167-9 
IMURALNIC ODES. ceruca ah 2 = erent ele ie jaene iets so tel ieaetietanets . . ‘ 93- : 91-2) 147-7) 145-3] 185-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............--- . : -16 . -9| 123-9] 315-7) 302-5] 220-2 
COMMUNICATIONS 4 .,.c3hce cine et eee cetera sented yoke elles : 88 . : 2) 192-0) 315-1! 310-0) 278-2 
Hel eorap WS see eitan, Aeon lee heehee tet le eee 28 “9G . . 21-0] 120-9} 215-2} 213-3} 212-6 
Mel ep MODES, ss. a loser arccsts sate ser aereteloeekeredsreu rele aeeerorusberaene 211-2] 335-4) 329-9] 295-2 
Frans portation ....c077..coddesener nes oon wh oteacpaer nae 52-23) 53- . : -0| 140-2) 220-3] 214-1) 218-4 
Street railways, cartage ANGEStOLA Ge... aaa te eee onl 154-1] 252-8} 250-0) 242-3 
Steam railway operations. 0. .sji0.cs seen cee eneese , Q- : . 3-91 132-2] 207-3) 211-5) 206-7 
Shipping, andisteviedorin&sr a. srciteries terrace eer . : +52) 121- 2-0] 129-0} 210-1) 153-1) 221-2 
Construction and Maintenance....................... : : 113-7) 210-9] 202-7) 202-2 
Building Re ORE Es ORCC Cy aU hehe ho Seo ema . }- -79| 157- -8} 150-5) 258-6} 244 235-9 
Highway ALCOA Oe eR a RNG Be. 715 Studia oe 3° 6 : . . 95-3] 168-2) 155-4] 169-0 
Rg UI WEI c aroverstide: Seite aayst = ch 5 98 aon ee Ae ee ee ae ote 3: : . : . 82-6] 170-0] 182-4} 178-8 
Services (as indicated below)...................000000- : : . “ -5] 143-9) 260-0) 253-1) 245-7 
Hotelsiand restaurants |. 0 «ata dois uvielelteateinte wal = 2 . , AS: -2| 147-9) 270-1] 263-5] 258-5 
Personali(chietly laundries)... s. aadeenieer ater . 8; . : -8| 129-4] 218-2] 211-5] 209-5 
TAG ooce seye Sie « eioikelottinee ahocd 9 5 4.0 We mith adhe Aetale aielgie a wale 143-2] 237-7) 234-8] 222-4 
AUS UAL arece oy ortteyeun cdot Care tack oat one anv) yon shai ee Macon on non Nar ee Merer : 5: : : -1| 140-8} 238-1] 234-5] 222-4 
Wikre Lesage eA ctrder get antes Scot Tas A nce ee ee 152-7| 236-7] 235-3] 222-5 
Eight Leading Industries....................00 000 eee- 123-8] 215-7) 214-2) 207-3 
DDR EN IYO eae ee pee ee ee ace oon On : . : . -2| 148-9) 222-5] 221-9) 204-5 
Banks-and trust Companies,...0... s.:s2+.ssareara ewe . : : . -6| 152-8] 234-9] 235-0] 220-6 
Brokerage and srockmnarket. a. me sreleicam iii bake . . . . -6| 152-6) 247-1) 239-4] 218-1 
ANSUPAICS Se ee Naracie se otetaterevors nls eineers Goth ess cpa Reese rutile . . . : -9| 129-3] 207-6) 207-0) 187-1 
216-0' 214-6! 207-2 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






































May 1, 1950 April 1, 1950 | May 1, 1949 
Industries 

Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

no. no. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing........ bossa apeatears Rite mortecc 808,791 |238,035 | 77-3 22-7 | 77-0 23-0 | 77-5 22-5 
imal produets-CUlb le amet mirrors aera 28,316 | 6,538 | 81-2 18-8 | 82-0 18:0 | 81-0 19-0 
Bian cdaproductsee ner c ee bii es oer ait rein 2, 806 1,342 | 67-6 32-4 | 68-8 31-2 | 67-1 32-9 
Meat hemancspro duets merci ited telyale ai erential 18,298 | 11,675 | 61-0 39-0 | 60-5 39-5 | 60-9 39-1 
IBOOtS ANGELS OCS en omeeesa caine iene 10, 962 8,214 | 57-2 42-8 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-1 42-9 
lLivnanlpyere ehavel [WOXS HIKES, .. co Sonos obo ogre docoTat (os38 6,565 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-6 8-4 
Rough and dressed lumber............:.... 45,604 2,445 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-7 5:3 
ETETITCLILO NS Spee es teeter ere tct ste erotniel-ystererrstsre 17,008 | 2,140 | 88-8 11-2 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-2 10:8 
Other lumber prodiuctsye-7--..5-- sa + 10,526 1,980 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-7 15-3 
Blantiprocducts=—ed 1 Olena emis se loe)s abe ttereels ore) 38,467 | 18,692 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-3 32-7 | 68-4 31-6 
Palpand papem prod Cisieaceiis seas lo 91,002 | 22,354 | 80-3 19-7 | 79-8 20-2 | 80-3 19-7 
iPM) FING INA 4 adooncno oosdedoSoncocooaaae 44,726 | 2,429 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-6 5-4 
iPapeleploc UCtS ace are oleic a eteleteteier ciel -ye- 13,764 7,576 | 64-5 35-5 | 63-8 36-2 | 63-1 36-9 
Printingand publishin gjss «blr! ++ 32,512 | 12,349 | 72-5 27-5 | 72-2 27-8 | 72-4 27°6 
ub berplOocductsmecneare cee rirssaeyae sides cers: 16,217 | 5,005 | 76-4 23-6 | 75-9 24-1 | 76-3 23-7 
Mextileproguctssmee melee iit ete ts 75,897 | 89,039 | 46-0 54-0 | 46-0 54-0 | 45-4 54-6 
inrea cee yann angie lot leer tte letelete lel 39,373 | 21,434 | 64-8 35-2 | 64-7 35:3 | 63-6 36-4 
@ottonsyarnian dicloune serrate sel 14,927 | 9,042 | 62-3 37-7 | 62-2 37-8 | 61-4 38-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,378 5,840 | 58-9 41-1 | 58-6 41-4 | 57-8 42-2 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,929 4,873 | 71-0 29-0 | 71-3 28-7 | 69-3 30-7 
Hosiery and knit goods..............----.- 8,450 | 15,251 | 35-7 64-3 | 35-9 64-1 | 35-1 64-9 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,641 | 44,933 | 30-4 69-6 | 30-4 69-6 | 29-8 70-2 
Othempextile produetsare qs cs cient. ee 8, 433 7,421 | 53-2 46-8 | 53-2 46-8 | 53-8 46-2 
INA OEYAE 0)... 505 Soren bn Oe cea ARG ae Deore aeeane 4,127 | 5,618 | 42-3 57-7 | 43-2 56-8 | 43-3 56-7 
(Bevorag estes encase: ree fee acme aass ts one 17,492 | 2,310 | 88-3 11-7 | 89-3 10-7 | 87-4 12-6 
Chemicals and allied products................. 33,477 | 10,320 | 76-4 23-6 | 76-2 23-8 | 76-1 23-9 
Clay, glass and stone products..............-.. 19,469 | 2,323 | 89:3 10-7 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-0 11-0 
Electric light and power..............-.-.--.-- 29,053 4,341 | 87-0 13-0 | 86-8 13-2 | 87-6 12-4 
Hilectrica la pparatusent seers = = lee ie 39,750 | 15,183 | 72-4 27-6 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-5 28°5 
Tronrandssteel PLOCUCtS man melts eit a1 255,948 | 21,896 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-5 7-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 34, 231 1,643 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-5 4-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... BY Ail |) BiqPBYy || tetera | 11-9 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-7 11-3 
Agricultural implements................--- 16, 229 919 | 94-6 5:4 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 103 , 243 6,820 | 93:8 6-2 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-3 5:7 
Automobiles'and parts).........-44---- 39,993 | 5,133 | 88-6 11-4 | 89-1 10-9 | 89-2 10:8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 14, 306 517 | 96°5 3°5 | 96°8 3:2 | 96-6 3-4 
Heating appliances. sees. s- ere ie 7,540 517 | 93:6 6-4 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-7 6-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 10,015 876 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-9 8-1 | 92-2 7:8 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 7,612 379 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-6 4-4 
Other iron and steel products............... 38,955 | 6,993 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-7 15-3 | 84-8 15-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...............+5.-: 39, 764 6,075 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-2 13-8 | 86-5 13-5 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 14,074 1,410 | 90-9 9-1 | 90-7 9-3 | 91-3 8-7 
MiscellancouSteener ner ee eerie ce reiteie sonar 11,496 | 7,399 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-8 39-2 | 63-1 36-9 
MeO Pl In 6 ieee a or ate oe seeds ses: 31, 662 738 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-6 2-4 
DALIT se ene ses cctcte ene arene Sabie wiser 0 vs 84,366 | 1,917 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 
(Gla. nace sclsrucha hs oo. Opto SACRE IOs Cee Seen ia ar ae 23, 565 207 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 
TW Hes PAL COCs Sein nuns eee atta ev oeadtis dacs itieeo Raa 43,831 834 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1:9 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 16,970 876 | 95:1 4-9 | 94-8 5:2 | 94-5 5-5 
Gommunicationsseree. eee ee rore 25,868 | 29,773 | 46-5 53-5 | 47-3 52-7 | 48-1 51-9 
Melerraplhisaeeee renee iets ita ee 6,749 1,495 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-4 18-6 
Nelephone eee ee Cee cre ee seer: a 16,646 | 27,296 | 37-9 62-1 | 38-8 61-2 | 40-7 59-3 
Transportation.........-2-.------+----++-+ +--+: 167,697 | 10,747 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 57,755 | 4,355 | 93-0 7:0 | 93-0 7:0 | 93:3 6-7 
Steam railway, operations ...4... 4. «ee eens os oe 83,789 5,222 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping-and stevedoring....................-- 26,153 1,170 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-6 4-4 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 203,496 | 4,804 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-9 2-1 
TSyird eb. .ccnn boc eos pe ouS Sosa eeensoD uae codons 106,269 | 3,327 | 97-0 3:0 | 96-8 3-2 | 97-2 2-8 
iol war ye eee cee es sek lee tereta 63,592 1,328 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-1 1-9 
IRV ARID CENA: ooo acec on anon Bee CecHeen non Hn. oob cau He 33, 635 149 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)...................... 37,702 | 37,623 | 50-1 49-9 | 50-1 49-9 | 48-5 51-5 
late laa ncenestatiralioecerie rin. cee eiirsatlcieiesr: SOOT 2215592 eo leo 48-5 | 51-5 48-5 | 50-3 49-7 
Personala(chietlylaundries).))......0-* «ee --- 7,555 | 12,1388 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-5 61-5 | 39-0 61-0 
ALC ee ne ras aise tie otters eteins ae 185,048 |109,580 | 62-8 37-2 | 63-1 36-9 | 61-2 38-8 
etal Le ae ee a she Sete vii eroiene eats ows 120,562 | 90,831 | 57-0 43-0 | 57-4 42-6 | 55-2 44-8 
Vivo EGE ee = o cert cn pein bide be nO RemOman > Corina 64,486 | 18,679 | 77-5 22-5 | 77-4 22:6 | 76-6 23-4 
Eight Leading Industries......................-. 1,544,630 |433,147 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-3 21-7 
Finances een oe ee ee near es ee coe 49,180 | 44,582 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-6 47-4 | 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies............--....++: 26,166 | 26,904 | 49-3 50-7 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,436 1,365 | 64-1 35-9 | 64-5 35-5 | 64-4 35-6 
Stan COMP et one oo nun arte hte orsisis 20,578 | 16,313 | 55-8 44-2 | 56-1 43-9 | 57-1 42-9 
JNU ITET Ry (Pies eee e er ead en a nanetde pees teanoe 1,593,810 477,729 76-9 23-1 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-2 22°8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 

May CUPS 1945 ean nee eicatertetast 45-5 46-2 44-5 70:5 78-2 60-9 
+ Mia) MIRE OAC) Bienen erect Cees 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75°5 62-4 
May Sul Mil04 puso Sa errine eiaeie 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
May PGP LO ASE Bret a srceemeee Coomassie 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
*Jan 1 WGA OTe oe cresels ie are mrexeets crete couriantes ome 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. L194 ee adic deteretists § gieetsieto sic 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. LPL Ot Ore wo. eae (aroma 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Aprile yd Fue O4 OR ee Seven. bots mete, tessxtonepelreie 6 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May 11 PR AO Pee eak vis detertnnens piso acamiee’ 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June POA OMe Dire s heeteres: tos the eerste ss 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July [Ee LOA OTe, dames Heaistauscals 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug 1 Od Ore Mee 2 FS aks Lem aa 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept 1 BOAO fae ee, 's-davete state. faces ee eae 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. LE BG AOR Stee | Shes ee. Ser mcs ts 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov LP CLG AQP M MENS bi Mote cte cred oitre te soxe 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec cB hig AS ceitsvas Arcbeae ches detana otrowstirc 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan Lia 1950 Sate oe Res ct bere ee 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. Lee LOB OW ee rake cfriete arose Gis tie orev 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. SORE) OS OSE Secs, foci oe gee seen 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Noa ll = SIE) eaceptecay ahertoce epoengce 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May Le LODO Perec forte mean tees wie 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-4 110-6 94-3 








* Theaverages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































Durable Non-Durable 
1 
All Manufactures Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries |, 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ .$ $ $ $ 
Vita yin als rol 945 Bees Soh de, ata teateemeneiere 33-51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
“Maly bb time 4G Sor, of cose pec, ste ragiayeess 82-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
May Le BLO 47 Fe. os yA rato Ruhr 36-13 83-83 38-83 386-98 33°67 30-69 
May Se et Ie aan Gn obo ORD oO aerarC 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
*Jan TER SIGAG ee ye poh eet Mae E eter. 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb LO eee ee ee ae SARS On tae as Oe 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mar. Le LOSE ee eee Ee cb, So ehe oe 44.27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
(A rtlie, oul, 1G 949.8 855m. bs Sd GERt sete es 44.27 42-13 47°43 45-66 41-30 38°47 
ay 1 piel GAGS tar ee yo Sela Fate, ee | 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38°37 
June AL eegl O4G Teg ERE oc Bodo ede thee bce 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
Jal yee ele BL 949 See aclert Bute ck Seats +c 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37°62 
Aug Le RaplO 4G 2. RB PR ote Morte ss 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
Sept Leh M1 OAG EAR ates, eae eee ke Re. 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct. (gy) WUC ee eS coh coe ery oo cae 44.72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov fs ie 4. Remecmmeices Fett | See 1 Ser Race 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Dec 1 ee OA OE ee. Sees i. ee So 45-28 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39°25 
*Jan NMOS) Cha aceacnae hte ck ieee 43-42 40-34 46-61 44-05 40-52 36-79 
Feb. stages 8 () center penta tetera: <i cee 45-25 42-68 48-33 46-21 42-49 39°26 
Mar. Vere” ANGI ORE cn eit acre Be re eran 45-68 43-10 48-94 46-77 42-74 39-57 
EAD TLE NEM aL O 5) SA Ge abe acy eerste 5 iSite 46-04 43-53 49-34 47-30 43-06 39°87 
May iL LODO: serene, cass Wand cette 46-18 43-62 49-47 47-45 43-20 39-98 














* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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Average Average 


Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 


Industries 
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VERITULLACOUTIN Dene ee ec ee ee ke “6 
‘Durable manufactured goods... 2)... 0... de cdencs das +2 
Non-durable manufactured goods “7 

amiinaa)! Praducts—Cdible... os... 4k. dees nese s ce hae ecaess -2 

Wearyaprocuctstre ..eceet s dle CRE. cots oheccisicaPh eam cae, 6 
Men DLOMUCKS Ee Ny tber eee heeR nT oe cto. Aen edi. 8 
Wea h CLIPLOGUCES sem) oe. caters ohie ash sok ts« Sed neat: 2 
heatheriboots and’ shoess.2sch mde. «1.8005 wee ache. +4 
BTN DOR PLOGUCUS amet «he nia sienieteh os Geo tos acces 5 
mougheand dressed. lumber, a sasaes oss cmeee scl... +5 
CO ais cm phood oho Gee eS Sane Dee ee ee 2 
IELDUT ONS Aas Sortie Sethe teh OR EE 3 Cenc aeon Ac cic ce cc “1 
peVRUsicalginstrumm ents. cme. sa dterde «else ta mae ice hx 6 
ime PrOCUCt se Od 1Gx nes. fo). bea os Sain Re Goiscccd.. “8 
Flour and other milled products -2 
Fruit and vegetable perserving 5-9 
iBrevcdiandapakeny, productsawi. aasacen os. nsec. oy... “3 
Chocolate and cocoa products 5 +6 
PULTE DANCE PEOAUCUS.. 2.5 o0.05 ces coche noc eGercceers. “1 
CUTTS ESTY's UT (ai eRe i 6 
REDCTSDLOGUCUSTMA SY . wee oes be RU ek Sok bt BN 7 
Printing and publishing. .£.%. 8, .0.9:5.25.28s0.40 Ae 3-4 
Be ee PEOUUCENS. ot ioc ce ccs eth ceks ab ocods con -0 
Moxmiles=-all branches. aoe ston anietes +a oii “5 
qenneyel, sna eal NI owooukonoocameeencoun takes. 33°38 
@orvonryarneandiclothinwn a olone eee cnsoannn. ‘7 
iWoollentyarnrand:cloth:+..2. 2c. sse. oerle sec... 7 
Synthetic silk and silk goods +9 
ilosicny-anduknitrcoodses ser ihas kos eenk cece en oe. -§ 
Garments and personal furnishings “4 
rete ia 6 AeA ee wal. rds. on. ai ak “9 
IS ONCL AD Commie mene rte SNE WE od MAE os open 8 “4 
Distitedsandemalt liquonesseeeee. .thchonncs asthe ls 7 
Chemicals and allied products. ..............cccceeeee “9 
PEMee AU MedICneds = Yet CG. kk ocak ce ac ake, 2 
*Clay, glass and stone products................ssee.--. “1 
Re At DT ERIUCUR Ae 2 eo Ed oa hese caudkeg ae “2 
Lime, gypsum and cement products -7 
Birencticdlapvaratug.icc iso. foe c esis dot ine sc klokn. 8 
Heavy electrical apparatus!..............000cc00e-e. a) 
Briere Std Stel OTOCUCTS. 8. ho. cs ah ak ca ven vocede cess “7 
Crude, rolled and forged products 2 
ipeidany wonand steel... . ous. 02 seeps cs chin tekicc. coiline 
Machinery (other than vehicles) °3 
Prerieultiiral umplementas. 608. ..escscemeke's vcs cle oes. “4 
Pancdevenicles and Airoralte st. ..6s ence te esc dcnwes. 9 
van ywenyan Olin oy StOCkae ea yas pee ene) eee 8 
PRICG MODULE ANG DATESS. Oe isc chsceeeoe. 6s cca, +5 
PROEOD aires ANG DATES ic. lee warn dts eee oes oc bccn 6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 5 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s 5 
Perdware, tools and cutleryo.:....2:....cncececce.. 3 
oundry and machine shop products -4 
“oy NV SO\e BOY 1 eh la (Ce) lege ra ek a le 0 
eNOn-lerrous Metal Products. 6. os. cei. eccecececceccccs 5-0 
Pameingand rooning Pete oe kee, ‘7 
Blnminian and 1s products. ..4. 6) oc hie< se os ocec nee 3 
Brass and copper manufacturing -2 
Non-metallic mineral products........................ 8 
Peel uli: ANE Ihe Products. |. seis.62 ¢nccdcle ls. eck ones 5+5 
Miscellaneous manufactured products “4 

CUTE coo Arie ele do na ne 
ET sees etd | aun ae A > 7 RR aa a Te 
Reecauerives. ©, oe 0s Wy Ser ny cet 1 rae 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 04-4 

Local Transportation?.....................0.c00000-. 98-7 

Building Construction................................ 108-5 

Highway Construction................................ 88-9} 90-0} 86-2 

Services (as indicated below)...........00.-000-00--025. 65-2] 63-9 

Drei nad Tostaurante. wa) esis. coe ocak ew eee. . 63-1 
Personal (Chiefly laundries)......................... 65:4 





*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., 


the re figures are as follows:—Mar. 1, 1950, 239-8; Apr. 1, 1950, 240-4; May 1, 1950, 247-1; at May 1, 1949, the index, 
was “Od. : 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
3 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
- CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 























Average Hours Worked ee oe are 
May 1, April l, | May 1, May 1, Aprill, | May 1, 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

NovaiScotia went coe eae Ap Pa sonst 44-0 44-0 44-1 92-3 92-0 87-9 
New Bruns wiCk. er. .rere i. foie nore os tite kere 44-3 45-3 44-3 91-3 90-8 89-9 
Quebece. Shy. Si eeee ee eee eee eae eee heen aces 43-9 44-4 44-1 91-9 91-5 89-3 
OntariG tee Ten sce cece ee eee ie eee Enea 42-2 42-2 42-0 108-2 107-4 103-5 
IV Anito ba heck eee te oe re Sea en oes et deri: 42-5 43-0 41-7 98-6 98-6 95-9 
Saskatchewan setce =. ict aa en te mere Cerrar: 43-6 43-4 43-0 104-1 | 103-7 100-4 
Albertans wes Joe., bee te otas Sen CeCe EL) eter 42-5 43-0 41-6 103-9 102-5 100-1 
British Columbia. s. eee tee eee eee ies 38-8 38-5 37-9 122-1 121-2 119-0 
Montreal oes. eee: Te eS Ser neers eet eek eter ctf 42-5 43-0 42-6 97-0 96-8 94-0 
TOLOMCOum ae, ea ces Te ee eS eRe ao 41-2 41-2 41-2 107-0 106-3 102-5 
Hamilton soe. sen ecsok cite e.stitectaieis SS eee ete michs tee eet. 41-1 40-8 43-0 119-6 119-2 111-2 
SW imhipee yas eins hs Dees cree eee ho es ee Mae Fae hecage 42-0 42-6 41-3 97-9 97-8 95-0 
VANCOUV EES aren has eee ee eee et ieys heey tore 38-1 37-7 37-4 120-3 119-6 116-6 














TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 









































* Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
vetaee Average Average aire 

Date GurS Hourly Weekly Average Average 

Worked Hara Karni Weekl Cost of Real 

per Week ee eres E cased Living Weekly 
arnings Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945...............--5. 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946................... 43-2 70-0 30-24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947..................- 43-0 80-2 34-46 114-0 109-6, 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948................... 42-7 91-3 38-99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949................-.- 42-4 98-6 41-81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 

January 1048) een eae 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Tee 104 Sats ey 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 12 19482 nee 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April T1948 ee 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May TE 94S ee eee 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LTE TOA St ees acter 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1 E194 Seer ee etre 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1A O48) eer ere 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1A S194 SO ee Wan soe: 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October Pe 94 See eee 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November ee O48 eee rer. ore 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December iL G4 8 See ee 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1 P41 940 ee 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 109104 One eres 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 15°919408 See 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1519408 ee eee 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1 E1949 hs Se ee 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1 55 194.0) ieee eer 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1*) 1940 eae 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Le 19405 ee 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1991940 eee a ee 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October 1 1940) 3 Sek eee 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November th 19492 eee ay eons 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1104 Oi eee 42-9 $1-000 42-90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January i OUR 5 sade ee 42-6* $1-011 43 -07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February Le 1050 RR eee ee 42-3 $1-009 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March ES 1950 Ree 42-5 $1-014 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April Lore 950 See Ae 42-8 $1-017 43-53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May 11950 Geese 42-6 $1-024 43 -62 144°3 132-7 108-7 











ne ESE rine EEE UU ED 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month —---- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

July LOZ Dears ros Sante crise oes 117,390 44,420 161, 810 54, 753 23, 029 77, 782 
July D4 Gee ee es etek: 71,018 47,951 118, 969 139,977 36, 758 176, 735 
July LOA te eee oer ee 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114,499 
July THO or a eds Reser: 8 to mea ae Nae ee 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
January 1949 See Be eee cS Wieloch: 11,996 13, 063 25, 059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
TiNsloraichaie AIOE cece treet eserortran ieee 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March MY ee, Silt Hn Co Gom ates Sore eoe 10, 187 13,544 PBR, Hest 209, 866 51, 898 261,764 
April pI Yate Be err ares Bie eee 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May 194 Gee. Pere ta ole wey eee se 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
June 1940 Na ot ers eco 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41, 359 154, 848 
July 1949) ea te ee Sans 20,679 PAL TLRS 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August 1 Ae he. cad aanien Mero terre 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
SEDLOIMDeCH a LO4 9/5) sav kre Versieys calc metahaers 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October LOS 0 Ree de Recs OM. ee ones 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
iNovem bern 1949 ayn ce eey eer. a cae ee 14,535 15, 200 29, 735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
WecemberelO4 Gea. acter ee eg tee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
January IO het Be aa cee ces Pee 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
litany” AOE Je eee Sale oeee Senne 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375, 596 
March 1 O50 ee epee rere ieee oe af. 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75, 646 375, 998 
April 1950 See ee es. earns, cers 11, 967 12,032 23, 999 349, 098 79,193 428, 291 
May 1950 see Ee ee 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310, 044 77,797 387, 841 
June 195O eee eee ee eee 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
July 1950S econ cee oe 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68, 279 204, 563 




















(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JUNE 1, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 












































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 4, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 2,126 468 2,594 + 255 + 10-9 
| Ma S TTT oe one Aled 9 BOE MnO ue te OCU ERIE oro nte Sennen cane 2,770 11 2,781 +2, 048 +279-4 
Bul WOOC eettits Seer na ae Po ye ee ete are part ae aagsla Delo 7 2,162 +1, 744 +417-2 
TPAVTAG OYE. C Ay py La eee Na apr Oey 1 Se ger ee SP ame 583 4 587 + 312 +113-5 
Othermlbog gin pete eye tee ere ee tetas oslo he Fate cleaners 32 on aero or 32 = 8 — 20-0 
Mining Serene esc maces Y di No.5, ee RAE Cece 748 22 770 + 27 + 3-6 
(OVS here, es SA om On RN Meas > IRR nc oe A ee 86 2 88 + 28 + 46-7 
Metallic ores— 
1 Bia) cote en Ce een ne re nA ce eee 72 il 73 + 38 +108-6 
(EPA VG le Ses haze ae CELSO Se eat a as Seat o ae eet 177 Dy 179 — 34 — 16-0 
Nive ke loa ea ee a See etre sec LSU Ue eee 187 — 97 — 34-2 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 78 8 86 — 46 — 34-9 
rospectinfvandsoll prodiemn ppm. eee ele eer 148 9 157 + 138 +726-3 
NPG Al ty bit en gee ee 8 nies cis aianernn! 3 G. ciao CIID 6 Stole 5,046 2,703 7,749 + 622 + 8-7 
Roodtandeainareds products) eee eee tenant “ae 770 349 1,119 + 249 + 28-6 
WextilessapDparel weuCeaer ecm titae roel ore eerisicr et 333 1,475 1,808 — 1938 — 9:7 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 789 58 847 + 178 + 26-6 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 436 171 607 + 69 + 12-8 
Ghemicalssand allied productsy-..-- eee dee nee: 207 136 343 + 54 + 18-7 
Productssonpetroleumlandscoalineeeeee is ae see 53 8 61 + 2 + 3-4 
JRRTIDI OYE JORCO MGR, oooas oor eho ce cwade coo aboramBcadcsesc ed 157 29 186 + 23 + 14-1 
MeathenanGeproduetss. eee err ies nee oer ai! 111 182 — 29 — 13:8 
SronenclayveanG glass) Producush ses strie seer serine a ley: 205 36 241 + 70 + 40-9 
lronandestecland:progucusencen case ater entice meer -r- 408 54 462 + 42 + 10-0 
INon-ferrousimetale and) pROGUCtSes aaa cer aie eile eisai 272 41 313 — 86 — 21-6 
Machinery eee her eee Coane ee cin int ee 414 67 481 + 72 + 17-6 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 228 74 302 — 34 — 10-1 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 703 94 797 + 205 + 34:6 
Conmstriurctioneer rere ert etree ecto ueticvers 3,743 64 3,807 +1,163 + 44-0 
Transportation and Storage.....................-.----55. 1,753 83 1,836 + 174 + 10-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 219 191 410 — 414 — 33 
al Ce Os FOR rete ntreemnc ee dese ee eines: 2,860 2,373 5,233 + 351 + 7-2 
Wilto lesa CRM eet ata tis poncer peri aes eta tecat arc tetede ecx's 904 501 1,405 + 160 + 12-9 
TRY GT WHI Sate bo vee uM eg ome Nery, Seep een i ee 1,956 1,872 3, 828 + 191 + 5:3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,057 1,003 2,060 + 53 + 2-6 
CLV iC an rr RS ested ea bra tin Makene ere esas 4,718 9,464 14,182 +2, 741 + 24-0 
Teo 2 2 ee ee ek ee: eee ieee en eth AOE 1,329 619 1,948 + 563 + 40-6 
IDYONTP PESO. Po on oes AA ER ic CRORE Em in. OID, ae 241 4,113 4,354 + 359 + 9-0 
IER ESOIE byes cane Tne Re EL Cn RSL OIC Cae Conor 2,005 4,263 6, 268 +1,521 + 32-0 
Otinerscervice se es es tate eno ieeia esis eee oraatetorere 1,143 469 1,612 + 298 + 22-7 
PRUNE TL UISUTIOS ooh ae eos oc tars Ge we cavoke Sash one rot te 25,040 16,382 41, 422 +7, 420 + 21-8 





ee ea 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































j lication 
Unfilled Vacancies es ea peat 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,197 417 1,614 5,305 1,186 6,491 
Clerical Workersnc osetia ee ener irae iia) 3,490 5, 260 8,307 17,901 26, 208 
pales Workersa, waar. Aes oto ade ceisler ne 2,077 1, 249 3,326 4,463 10,053 14,516 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1, 882 8,476 10,358 13,528 11,160 24,688 
SCATEVCTIb 4 ctu Sr wa Sed cts oe coats oR REI tere eee eae eae LOM Th saa eee 19 2,480 Wp 2,502 
MT Oulh nieve nael, leMelnbaee ON Peo ee SacksadeOc goowoubn 2,001 42 2,393 2,826 359 2,685 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................... 9,540 1,944 11,484 72,958 15,700 88, 658 
Hood and) kindrediproductssaesseec. eee ce ae 86 50 136 1,345 783 228 
Wextilestclothing iets. spencers aie Gee eons 155 1,375 1,530 2,864 9,305 12,169 
1Giiuanarse choo fol anAaVehi(Ouel« «aa dSonoecoocaanaone 2,891 33 2,924 10, 642 155 10,797 
Jequlhoy mov olsie heel jommuahMoNe BAA PaaS bo baes anemone aan 113 20 133 598 439 1,037 
lies hilatsagsnnvel jTOVOlCWG een ooh adocooodehcdeeoudate 36 46 82 1,486 1,346 2, 832 
Stoner clayvgana class productss.. sak deat a: 48 1 49 202 62 264 
IM Ghailiw Or ines sn. cite Loree ek cee toitns asic ck Mae Pane rose 1,097 35 i, ey 8,118 518. 8, 636 
Fil@etvicall apa actt anton tes Anke Geen oie roe 125 Dil 146 1,545 336 1,881 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c................. LUO EAR es ae 15 641 89 630 
IVETE. he eg phos me ca ROR Ee an SRE he LOB) Noe eee 163 2,012 2 2,014 
ConsuniGtiGue. can thcaie tacoma os tee ee mor 1040" oh. eee ee, 1,949 16,957 6 16, 963 
Transportation (except Seamen).................. 967 14 981 11,040 51 11,091 
Communications and public utility.............. 30! |e ae 30 oe 3 515 
EE TACLS ATG SERVICER ann. ae tHe eta een eae 339 252 591 1,657 1,029 2,686 
@therskilled/and:semiskilled 2... .0.:4408 fea see 1,292 74 1,366 8, 587 1,301 9,888 
HOLENICHE AE ae ite ko cAgen aaabraaktt ROR co ae 88 11 99 1,575 175 We) 
A DPT etl COSME tastonice thi ee ioce olen slants Baek ok 146 12 158 3) OHMS 100 BOL 
iGnskallled Workers sa. .4este eee ore eee oo 6, 202 Tow 6, 959 74,968 13, 681 88, 649 
Pood an ditobaceos:.. saad er-er ak) eee OEE: 195 182 377 2,013 3,192 5; 205 
humbernauc) limaberiprocductsaesee terete 454 9 463 3,542 306 3,848 
Metalworking. aeeter See hee ee oe cee aoe 343 14 sive 2,674 252 2,926 
Construction eerie. hciiea eee eee: Ie (ASH 2 1,769 10,876 2 10,878 
Otherunsikillediwonkerse-p- ose eee eee ocean. 3,443 550 3,993 55, 863 9,929 65, 792 
otal awk. Rees Oe eee 295038 16,375 41,413 || 184,335 70,062 | 254,397 


























TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Industry 





Weekly Average 








Vacancies 

Notified 

Agriculture; ishing, Trappines..) ae eee eee eee eee 1,259 
| OST 1 Oa Ae he er ns et MINE Oe ce CNR. ae ee eat oe 1,439 
IVETPURTN SBS ote oy pcs ieee ns oe etece Se are ee Le ee a 500 
Manufacturing). ac: .. devges < chiee Seo eee See eee ee eee 5,656 
Hoodisndiaindrediproducts:.. se ene oe ace eee ne ne 1,042 
Pextiles, Apparel, :CtC...eirae tees. be cteeioetec EE nn Oe eee 755 
IBjuaaa overoeyavel savauksl mere! Mbboad yee \orKOKOWEIS. oe cap on dusedbonanhwoccocanencuse sen. 929 
tlpand paper products aud printinms ..) oop ake ea ae. ee ee es 387 
Chemicals aid allied products..1. eee tee ae ee ee ee 240 

IPS OHULEL ES (out Vorerviocol Keyauaay CNCl (OEM .san dc shaueh soc cd0as wor Maa taehauccoumuenins 53 
Huub ber producta..5 {. Sadao os scaee aneatc 0 ce Oe oe ane =a ee ae 76 
Leatherandprocuets #atoy.c: cytes teen ee ee eee anes Ea 101 
Bione, clay and glass products 2.2. asses ee ee ee 230 
Jronand steel and products. .i..cecsuaen sok ee ee en ee i eee 391 
Non-ferroussmetals.and productsy...5 ot. aah ee ee oe eee 267 
INTRO HINOLY Ac: 3 a cael ses iad 2c. ve cca reine Oren: cme ee toe 348 
Electrical equipment. and productsan.s-s-.6 : eee ee a ae 244 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 593 
Construction. a's 7.3 .dcsaees 22 oc tee ke oe a ae 4,769 
Transportationjand Storage. : ..)).4..<..+ 4. ees en ee ae 1,423 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............................... 259 
AAG? ee saarge's «ants ate cede ee «Recah, Soak ae ee en ae eee 3,240 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..........0. 0.0... ccc cece cece cece cc ec cece e. 442 
CEVICE 03 ok oboe tt oascks« ott chee ain nig Bae Meee Le eee ee 8,308 
PANN TVOUISUTICS coco ures 55s cease cc dee tee Oro Re aie Re a 27,295 
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Referrals 


997 
1,021 





Placements 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —_—____—_—_—_——| endof | June 29 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland............... 137 73 1,832 171 fo Daa Y enters iy 19,702 16,938 
(Cornering ker narn weer ais 18 5 477 12 LOE Wes cenit. 2,822 2,941 
Crran Gaels. senses Aces es 19 19 227 LO Slee I cao 2,461 Pe NSS 
Ste Ole Stee se chek sere os ate 100 49 1,128 149 OOM tee ees 14,419 11,,762 
Prince Edward Island........ 701 364 841 757 365 211 1,507 999 
Ghar lOoveetOwllo. cee semi afc oe 445 212 523 398 218 91 737 622 
SUMLMENSIGE ss sch cece ns oe 256 152 318 359 147 120 770 377 
NOVA COUR ee a ce sien role’ «ls 2,670 993 4,937 3,103 1,619 521 14,447 12,207 
EMINOR OD. gine a- as stb p sP~s Gare) eer aoe 136 100 Tig ABP 522 314 
Bridgewater.............+++. 69 32 171 73 29 10 474 342 
Wel ex Rea Rte teres oerdeaie wy csoustere eters 1,196 699 Dayal isbo 610 276 4, 835 4,380 
HTNOTMNESS eat crake eae asics 18 3 Tal 13 | bs ean em eR 297 291 
on tialllemepemeniccrecmac ee 108 88 248 146 38 12 1,120 934 
Sever nOOl wns. amit cicisass cytes 7 5 54 6 1 3 207 145 
New Glasgow Reet ay ssstetch hears 375 51 499 488 280 84 2,240 1,743 
Hspovmorulaadlt . samthon.c con ere mreen 9 1 42 10 haa | BE es db rt 204 226 
SHOLNENE. Aa¢cuee oae.c uae ORE ace 582 56 974 687 407 128 2,996 2,609 
S)ATUT OM een toe ee it at ston oaks 118 51 306 139 59 8 596 557 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 94 a 115 86 Coo Weer 956 736 
New Brunswick............. 4,453 1,334 4,819 3,664 25029 487 16,258 10,410 
SVG MUS eeereveraieiisteroretel erec ots 54 22 214 51 30 6 3, 866 16/395) 
@amopbellitom acne eles Gherens 383 43 320 255 162 38 624 577 
iitolenwonavele\ovnl: Gea ogodouekonode iPods 198 299 © 991 708 1 831 330 
Ere CLETACLOUS citer cinitrevereveceishe!s! 370 182 375 312 190 78 758 595 
INENTING) 9 50 cl so RR dao UribO Ake cia 185 17 294 200 134 le 714 562 
Mon Gtonbe neces cctnen sor ec cere fea? 354 1,468 1,136 548 297 3,179 Qo 

ING WiCastlenerer a siwtette sreictecers 146 51 261 116 LOO Me Rete 862 
Sita Ol pte ee ais seth tec 537 274 1, 256 432 310 46 3,521 2,967 
Se OHS Dn Cem ert sere aes rsiec iti Sih 194 66 50 1 1527 441 
OLE ISISSD. Gc - A eu re Ra Ie ee 122 81 57 36 44 1 191 89 
WiSOGStOC wna cfe ceritecict ssi 124 75 81 69 52 2 185 139 
Lt Lo ae Je dine, Seek ere ea temas 21,064 8,527 32,094 18,806 12,232 1,236 79,995 62,463 
ENG DESUOSI era ec oineiern e oa oe 65 30 120 42 38 9 260 217 
BCATINATNOIS Ne a ce casas ace 6 + 912 56 164 204 158 1 330 323 
Issue) abordakon Satna cece 153 48 130 168 122 15 551 270 
Wacanseal Mae lease aes «0's il ook conte: 5 465 WN oe ed. eee eR oh 693 350 
@Ghandloryweeewe. oda eee e. 60 40 183 71 1 67 1,363 886 
@nicouvumiey.s. seas seas see 999 85 471 949 134 20 1,044 905 
Wol beat | ees. cccdes seks cas 10 2 75 25 baal bs See eee ee 293 188 
Drummondyille...2..05..... 130 45 351 110 Shes [Se teeters 1,261 Ug exe 
UCASE edna © Sones 54 48 117 47 AG). (Aree ae 405 314 
Gran votes ccs eee se 3a 131 31 436 163 111 3 751 711 
iS ot tM BN ong ees 442 159 666 398 241 4 1, 656 1,333 
JSltethe. 5. eterna ones tess ee 181 88 274 270 Ne 109 5 1270 819 
AKOTA 5 ocd Gee upoUg eee 140 50 329 Te 83 9 1; 133 1,141 
Tha chutes erent es arenas ces 77 36 142 88 45 12 302 250 
WaiMalbaie sew. a. dea es 15 9 119 13 Se. | eeu Nee 463 248 
Bat laquedee ewe autour ses 361 16 444 204 408 3 380 406 
l LIK eee Bat recede tie civ ue 144 80 547 145 89 3 1,989 1, 634 

IVE eshitSh Bats 6 dea non OB cat one 118 58 224 78 S32 lieeass Rie as oe 1,348. 
PLS eBUGIG, ac gnctsech wits seciciske 306 67 233 238 S36 Ae aces 310 173 
Wont-larieta.. cn aie ee «leis 33 35 98 32 Le | Abeaaen Shc 187 181 
IMfontmMagiyeee ose aeatan oe ac 62 27 266 44 31 if 824 562 
Mon rea le meere wee eters sence, 11,041 4,403 15,799 9,359 6,377 628 SE EaIS: 27,605 
Praja Jal laWee Lin eogems eaomadae 19 9 “40 11 LO [ees Sioa 734 507 
Qucbecsn een daee Sek 1,563 719 2,886 1, 884 825 172 6,936 5,958 
NRT OURS el ete tare ciosireta cis a 84 8 275 83 CS) ull See a 2,100 742 
EViniene CU WOlDacs a. areca 122 116 545 38 D3i5 hiteaeete a dictate Selo 507 
IRON AOS es Bop eicci iced Aon ormteae 263 131 510 266 119 44 970 730 
BieeA Da tiermee we pwr. 368 90 96 317 278 3 235 110 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 128 29 153 118 103 4 270 234 
Ste pluhbenesesee tes. iis ees cs.> 162 47 211 164 UPA |. a Oe 557 44] 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 1, 245 946 303 420 D8 hee | a gees ters DOT 996 
Sila Bele dasha gens seathie amc 351 115 304 338 269 ig 928 822 
SS Unt Cale mitre ee eivalste al croke eieiecs 249 71 320 264 141 8 843 701 
Se GLOMGse eet cre nto 210 58 310 178 146 6 722 658 
Staiodephs caAlmmasseeeeea.: 11 3 87 15 (PP Wt csoaerdeente 397 468 
Shawiniganchallsy bee... 183 48 622 291 139: sense ease oe 1,491 1,125 
horbnOOmenst ee cern ty +25 766 156 1,424 905 427 162 PeBY as) 2, 063 
SOLO Pee ee ere enter as os Lie 53 | 186 95 BOT GIG aus been 673 561 
Miibettonds Mines seen ae 174 105 505 209 114 4 1,027 722 
AbleageewlRtinger*equengn ne Seen oe 414 156 712 486 270 20 2,918 2,000 
Werle O rae ys is ae eee sae 142 (igs) 308 134 77 10 679 468 
Walleyireldiensmmrccbices = oss 248 83 422 275 191 2 958 956 
Wiitcierctanyrll ew 82 ee ene 228 113 222 195 141 11 566 549 


TABLE D-5.—-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


a ee Ee ee 
ee 





Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —__—_—_—___—— end of June 29 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 

Ontariost scisoce ccc so seniors 48,661 21,330 50,774 47,058 27,064 6,405 58, 643 50,803 
ATNDIIORSs jack ete ec seits cre 6 0569 239 27 172 280 217 3 82 57 
IBAYTIGs.. bcm meats Glee oie el sens outs 515 205 429 444 324 19 216 178 
iBellewallesa peer cater 452 88 549 502 359 50 806 PUT) 
Bracebridge ener eee 250 61 117 271 174 11 207 96 
Brampton cre nach cect 180 86 137 158 95 14 110 111} 
iBrantiond eeeesere essere hrc 641 175 884 599 400 84 1,060 952 
Brockville. ssc oectacicr 127 3 208 145 105 19 135 126 
Carleton Place............... 76 5 67 88 VBE Al hasten obeanaicoe 286 1A 
Chatham@memcanse sce ses iee od 254 498 573 309 151 434 230 
Cobourge. eras os che eee 223 34 190 248 200 11 242 213 
Collingwood aa-s.o- see ee eee 289 6 208 295 285 Malena secs te 240 168 
Cornwalltieiacccs steer 414 45 601 462 276 68 1,052 895 
d Reh dn) Ope ser wlohe mR Oa BEBE Oe 197 60 108 199 152 9 90 72 
Hort Eiranceseens sesh oecer 322 125 178 285 136 38 151 119 
HortewWalliamaceaaccstetmie ase 364 63 668 463 213 83 1,280 1,000 
Gal tain pierre eee ace 262 98 354 199 128 27 561 447 
Gananoqueins. coe seeker 77 7 41 75 33 34 91 70 
Godericht- hero. tee eee 126 60 102 139 86 18 129 98 
Guelpha.dn ees ote oe eines ee 407 215 312 346 215 26 578 452 
Ea mil tonics. erect eee eG 2,691 1,058 he Cito} 2,690 1,320 562 5,513 4,829 
Hawkesburyc-oseescmee cece 86 58 148 82 37 1 298 239 
Ingersoll moan ce ree 281 76 287 308 246 16 167 110 
Kapuskasingeesreaccmiaese 352 15 196 419 Bey ol heshacds Sencar & 113 46 
IK CNOTANS acer e eee 292 172 114 134 129 1 266 171 
KIN Stones eee cele niet ere ate 753 198 929 822 515 63 1,086 1,059 
Kirkland sakespesemeer 510 139 499 530 152 210 662 486 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 651 198 671 752 437 86 616 472 
heaming tonsa ener 220 55 186 283 82 77 255 170 
LindSa vss eee cae ee oe 145 55 80 193 73 20 261 134 
Wistowele. cere ges cease 33 49 89 60 39 5 176 150 
Mond One eereee eee re: 2,502 1,214 2,596 2,681 1,343 518 1,157 1, 232 
Midland Seance cern eee 4 68 155 164 21 408 337 
Napaneese eer. fe eee ne 54 6 26 61 43 9 95 63 
iNew. lorontos sete se eee 702 317 622 570 409 15 683 702 
INiaganaelial sense ee 313 48 454 300 153 93 747 676 
INVES NE .6 gasoseEoncodete 731 148 675 685 517 ee 415 365 
Orillia Wee. ee ee 347 41 265 409 270 49 432 264 
Oshawacte.en.. eee. 1,046 ee ee 4 ee) 693 117 1,389 1,357 
Ottawa. Stace eee eee 2,114 897 1,756 1,954 1, 239 166 3, 269 2,796 
Owen Sounda  eecepeee ee 260 82 298 269 125 52 546 400 
PENRO SOMO. escocnccoaondoe 122 22 100 91 Saya Ie acters: 101 91 
Remibroke: sence eee: 810 362 436 439 299 36 515 455 
Rerthit ose sateen eae eee 130 30 118 127 97 14 167 171 
Peterborough: ..¢.02) 0. 6. ws 544 123 673 595 444 12 953 901 
Pictons 26 eee eee oe. 56 39 48 50 BY aN aeE ee 99 55 
PorteAnthunereeenaeeenere 1, 849 1, 295 1,309 1, 205 1,312 14 1, 863 1, 242 
Port Colborne............... 6 34 142 70 CO Laae | aes Ne ees's 404 391 
Prescott | eeee neces 97 32 105 111 Ou itera os 6 x 158 113 
Rentrew.e eee ere 154 27 194 168 129 7 300 171 
Dba Catharines ice eee 702 174 1,023 615 400 102 1, 673 1,422 
Sip Unomaseestenc, eae 372 158 382 492 192 52 344 291 
Sarnia...... Fil 4h Me Re cote 561 115 443 669 435 29 301 313 
Sault Ste. Marie: .-.2..0..05. 473 160 477 474 350 47 510 482 
SimMcCoesw nee ene ee 166 99 230 161 76 39 384 233 
SIOUX“ HOOKOUU een ene ee een 105 94 139 124 75 8 119 88 
Smiths! vallseesseesee ese eee 157 19 104 123 82 27 193 230 
Stratiordaseeen on eran ee 273 106 246 269 153 35 290 288 
Sturgeon Falls............... 226 12 207 303 175 40 869 406 
Sudburye eee eee eee 2,302 751 1, 223 1,377 802 251 1,035 888 
PEIMININS eee isos vere 649 186 737 700 377 137 1,054 873 
Torontone ee ce lseo2o 9,845 16, 609 14,526 7,509 1,938 14, 814 14, 452 
Aen ton p ces ches nade oe cee 256 42 343 438 197 37 313 292 
Walkerton? @oe ee heen 81 45 78 78 by Vawvarecacn 233 163 
Wallaceburg...5....5.....s's. 456 1 530 454 179 271 204 175 
Welland -}ese ec bee mand 337 102 398 292 164 67 843 683 
Weston. .W to ccce poets 454 221 374 420 243 15 326 326 
Windsor. tee en 1,549 259 2,830 2,021 808 368 4,077 3,195 
IW codstock wearer rn ee aee 237 157 280 283 162 36 197 172 
Manitoba.t5i57- 6. coves Pee 6,424 2,496 15,473 6,728 2,483 2,000 22,042 13,227 
Brandon Mee yerreties wis vo Meade ees 496 363 664 488 327 40 793 535 
Dauphin Pasties cue kis eisiee sd ece-sie 94 28 249 96 45 24 440 228 
ili Elontes ee ge cee 95 36 170 116 62 23 148 123 
Portage la Prairie............ 218 75 358 183 100 19 486 308 
TUNG EDI: «pease ss Wee el 234 127 77 47 126 3 93 72 
WANNIPeO De, Alec ae ros ees eis 5, 287 2127 13, 955 5,798 1, 823 1,891 20,382 11,961 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SE 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950 Beenie Sie 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


eee TEE 


























Vacancies Applicants 
OEE Reported | Unfilled | Resis- | Referred “ Unplaced|Unplaced 
during net aes ‘a Placements aed Ae for at 
E : uring . | ———— ° une 29 
period period period | Vacancies . period 1950 
Saskatchewan...............- 4,970 1,742 4 

Ristevanwiatee oh ore. "913 "471 we seen as ae 
Mies Tawi 8.’ ft waa 398 161 600 523 754 724 
North Battleford............ 128 49 153 140 397 270 
Princes bere teks. c tor 443 143 473 451 731 584 
Henan 0 <r Una 2,008 513 2,088 2,275 1,028 967 

Batientoon ee eee: 1,293 402 1,53 
Swi ’ , 084 e220 1,359 eke 
itt CuLrentiecrictieulesiesi. 152 91 126 128 267 201 
Wien dOUPT ae aieictel<elols iekeieie' 9) stel~ 112 33 134 101 112 110 
ior KLOMMn see terersciaetes tee ate 293 179 334 222 621 383 
I (oak yao en ones cdid coor onrone: 9,783 25928 10,706 10,448 7,786 7,669 
Bigiranre sets gay sees 82 aT 85 66 "142 "07 
@algaryaensecce eee cei else 3,500 1,003 3, 826 3,672 2,675 2,810 
Dy holler eee case 97 26 191 "88 325 "330 
Si amee Re ass see 4 id ay 5, 208 5,324 3,589 3,410 

SON ee re Satara cisatate ovals 6 79 65 

fheth brid ge semememnritrs tere 7. 961 324 960 920 SUE 400 
eae 1s Citaen samt mole ae 140 102 186 120 232 253 
e GOD oreo nee 158 64 EAL 188 176 188 
British Columbia............. 10,315 3,182 16,357 10,851 28,400 25,139 
Saiarlabee NP chet terete ans a 261 275 563 590 
OUNEON AV oe ciory etal sieis.eiers sr ; 2 96 48 Dil 202 
Granbrooleeeeee eee 100 46 70 121 a 558 
Roe G@reelaeicasee wes cess 169 25 144 17 134 81 
TINCAN eerie a eiaistcltiris ecateres 327 85 273 324 301 221 
epee teas arcinns Grid a oreo Re fe ae 251 298 188 
elowna.......+---+++seees 4 91 475 378 
Rene MEW es co, doceney Seas ss ane A ate 302 ‘331 ! 511 
GEIS 446 daedens coGobauecs 235 194 354 252 
New Westminster............ 849 264 1,640 905 3,787 3.743 
Pentictoneer eerie. eee ee 84 14 205 99 490 361 
IPorteA Derniceaaotet atten eres 139 51 234 199 230 208 
Prince (George aa sc 713 83 772 826 731 258 
Prince Rupertperece secre 338 86 240 267 174 206 
Ae Fc Deion Be cic ene ae a 102 70 106 69 
ye | PR Sed? ts bs eee Sie eC Caer 19 6 195 182 419 338 
WANCOUVEL eae eceiitnirritasie 5, 044 1,728 9,322 Drove 15,972 14,688 
Vernon.......6--. eee eeeeeees 185 11 294 188 397 301 
Victoria Bea |e hove Oo cree cide 976 425 1,383 940 2,339 2,166 
Wihitehorseseeeemectccisce 81 35 152 95 176 123 
Canada sence ness 109,178 43,228 143,374 106,763 254,390 204,568 
Wales i eet e clec cietete tolets cctere ors 78,558 25,718 100, 203 76,514 184,328 136, 291 
Wemalesosceeeccscrieenc. ce: 30, 620 17,510 ABA 30, 249 70, 062 68,277 











*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10, 1950. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


a 














Applications Placements 
Year = == — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
FIO) ee 2 3 OF piso leno loci iain eka kc Ana 653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 
104 (ee ee Oe eter ore 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
(IY Whe: S20 a eas okies Ree e oe ae aaa eaeeces 1,044,610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
TVRs Oe oe) Sac CODE op eer 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944,026 
Tt eo era pe ee acd a as Cin 5 pr RC 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
IQ, nance goaddds Conon Oe aaeromOmmmOr 1, 855,036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
TOV chara Gio 6 oon Dio KD onto ine aancian 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 589, 412 
TOU, > coubnoe Bow a amon onto exe aD cipraraie 1, 189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1.04 Sea ee Pde etary ar cies ee 1,197, 295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1O40tRR Ee ree eet cincs- 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1, 790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684, 179 
1950 (22 weeks)... ...5..-:.200-ses eer sees 681, 611 236, 625 918, 236 177,380 85,337 262,717 


en Oe ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY* REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO MAY 31, 1949 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO MAY 31, 1950 











1949 1950 
Insured Insured | 
a Employers Employers 

Region : Persons : Persons* 
& Registered Registered Registered Registered 
Ma ritiin Cais spam eae are te ee 2 Ce ECL a cern a nes Cine ae 17, 677 246, 655 20,031 266, 165 
QUE DEC se Hae tee Rete Pere ee en Nt LEN ene 4 eg edn Soe Ale 56,312 851, 166 59,392 - 882, 658 
Ontariocay eee rae fee ee Pc Re ete erg tare ae SFE, 77, 667 1, 219, 254 81, 866 1, 227, 900 
IPL AAT IO de teeters ae ety REST One Be, Men a eee ee 40, 639 440,317 43, 248 441,334 
PHCUETC Sette Statnte ete cee Oe ic ele eee crt eee a 24,543 311,199 25,273 286, 449 
‘otal fori@ana cat ane. wee meee ee CER: ace ree eee 216,838 | 3,068,591 229,805 | 3,104,506 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF MAY 31, 1950 

















6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 

under over 
Newioundland tape ciccee eh cents 419 100 al 54 108 45 91 
Vigil st BRE oa 5. Wes tetany eee es 412 98 21 54 105 45 89 
Honial 6px rrd Miers ee ste nic a Re os 7 2} Sp aa l| Se eee oc ie ees ee ha? | 2 
CMiaile eek: bo, etozen ce eee (12, 674) (1, 462) (119) (355) (1, 425) (2,726) (6, 587) 
(Female) (230) (18) (5) (16) (26) (28) (137) 
Prince Edward Island 539 29 53 101 58 237) 
Ble e eeties een eee 378 42 22 35 78 aie 164 
eMaAlGs Ohta eee ate ee 161 19 Hf 18 23 21 TB} 
ING Va OCOULar et mend secre Seino EE oe 10,003 1,502 718 1,459 1, 799 1, 260 3,205 
LO 5 Biri i fouetesreystaterenc finvsis ae geet eee 8, 546 1, 284 687 1,314 1,532 L073 2,656 
Herialea wees otc. ce seu een 1,457 218 91 145 267 187 549 
New. Brunswick scot eee nse sce Le 8,838 1, 298 692 1,158 1,690 1,096 2,904 
Ble: 8. Bees te ee oe ae on ee Th, PAST 1,099 |- 591 1,021 1, 423 879 2,244 
HMemale', 0: ek tyrant irs te ete i seh 199 101 137 267 217 660 
Que eGinn cliches Men & eee Le oe 61,742 9,141 6,098 8,432 10, 554 8,341 19,176 
Mal 6 S7hess ies Septic eee de eae oe eae 41,955 dawol 3, 944 5,580 Ua Peat 5,942 ifey oye 
Hemale cs... seecteen oes eee 19,787 3,390 2,154 2, 852 ig avedl 2,399 5,665 
Ontariody.¢,. State ete. kL 41,132 7,858 8,442 5, 647 6, 203 4,594 13,388 
Maile.) cto eee hceren ae act: ce 24, 964 4,753 25163 3,206 3, 643 2,791 8,408 
Hemale. Gena. Mere: | eee 16, 168 3,105 1,279 2,441 2,560 1, 803 4,980 
Manitoba trot eerie sco eee 14, 843 2, 868 2,148 2,190 2,040 1,389 4,208 
BIG Diver: chase Pett Sat 10,232 1,940 1, 654 1,597 1,228 946 2,867 
Homaleweins. acs anwassGs ee ee 4,611 928 494 593 812 443 1,341 
asa lChe walla sq. aine oe nent Seen 2,999 325 145 279 467 380 1,403 
DUO «tere tales osteatero ee cise 1,849 197 94 155 271 233 899 
HMemaléaty, eee | setts hr en 1,150 128 51 124 196 147 504 
Alberta: cre tyace aa a ae, eee 7,069 2,590 301 574 1, 249 664 1,691 
IVER OM tees Sheer cccch Sh ae 5, 656 2,400 218 414 1,022 469 lieve 
pdlomple spats mozivnente somes Se tect 1,413 190 83 160 227 195 558 
IBritishi@olumipia wasn ern een eres 18,225 3,157 1,165 1, 857 2,945 2,148 6,953 
1 REO OS Sara Ar toch See ee ee ee 12,110 2,155 797 1, 299 1,850 1,352 4,657 
He tine] Oi eeprom. 2 nae epteed le a NE 6,115 1,002 368 558 1,095 796 2,296 
BDOTAT Crime tre bdtven i teacoe tice Ceeee ease 165, 809 28,900 14,819 21, 703 27,156 19,975 53, 256 
NEAT SE Ge cove cee ee 113,859 19,719 10,191 14, 675 18,379 13), (67 36, 628 
NEAR eRe ae. 2S ee Bla - ae 52, 450 9,181 4,628 7,028 8,777 6, 208 16, 628 


a ig ee ee ey ee eee 


ae " .B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
otals. 
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TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY, 1950 


Lh hart n mee sas 5 MacRae Sean AAA AT A OE re 








Month 1942 1943 
Api nal Moapeoon sa4ellpe sao One 4,637 
Me briar veneer ¢ 663 4,822 
Wihigwlaeocudemvoscbc 4,124 5,046 
(Amrileb- peers seen 2,925 3,953 
Mayr .5co sles erases 2,799 25027 
MNO etre ate sisi. © axes 4,629 1,772 
i UilViesforeterera se ate aiee'els 2,668 1, 087 
INUBUSU ee hie 1,855 1,370 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 
October. -ae ee 1,058 1,475 
INienieanl eLe Dabeccoagac 1, 748 2,896 
December....-:.... Bool 6, 562 

ko teal 4.) eee soe 26, 924 36, 660 


1944 


90, 897 


1945 


296,391 





1946 





488, 667 














1947 1948 (1) 1949 (1) 1950(2) 
63, 681 109,311 140,305 | 196,624 
47,141 88,016 | 108,759 125,511 
43,675 76,248 | 103,402 | 133,404 
35, 859 59, 265 68, 979 90, 123 
27, 603 42,257 63, 692 83, 082 
21,365 39, 644 Dolls |eeegesaciete 
20,034 38, 790 AQ DS Ouilpetetersee cheats 
17, 281 32, 182 Be TOOR ee gia perete's 
25, 847 33,036 BIOS 0" Weeiereta tere 
34, 743 43, 620 Tien OO Wales dec teters 
47,372 TR LLON | L2A SS electors 
79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 |........-.- 
464,450 | 749,994 |1,057,127 | 628,744 





ee ee ee Te Be ee 


(1) Revised claims included. 


See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1950 


eee 


Claims filed at Local Offices 














Province 

Total Initial 
INGyaiouilignvel sscooncesaoenod 439 311 

(2, 427) (1, 422) 
Prince Edward Island......... 194 118 
INGivek SGOLIA ae ee + om orraeraie 4,508 2,627 
Newt SUMS Wal Kae oil alesis cute ner 3, 707 2,180 
Quebec eee cir cis se 28, 100 16, 205 
Ontarnlow ee roae eerie 23,044 12,613 
Manttobaiac: scree cme es a 5 bse 9,467 6, 358 
Saasikatchewallse rien «cs craks tes ai 1,307 624 
IN ebeek. oie Ser fe lsctes eae: 2.825 1, 644 
Bripish @olumloiayeeedan seer 9,491 4,470 
Total Canada, May, 1950...... 83, 082 47,150 
Total Canada, April, 1950,..... 90, 123 52, tile 
Total Canada, May, 1949...... 63, 692 37,586 


(1) 
iG) 
(3) 


N.B. Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assis 


totals. 





Renewal 


35 
(189) 
45 
1,365 
1, 069 
8,317 
6, 626 
2,359 
344 
661 

3, 648 


24, 469 


27,915 
15, 089 


In addition, there were 692 special requests not granted. 
In addition, there were 787 special requests not granted. 
In addition, there were 558 special requests not granted. 
tance in Newfoundland. 























Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous mont hs) 
Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 

93 170 287 1 149 
(816) (2,831) (1, 652) (30 (3, 286) 
31 170 CATA ot seen ibe 43 

516 3, 602 1,056 40 920 
458 3, 634 1,128 14 974 
3,578 PH ssyle) 6, 705 332 6,916 
3, 805 17,372 6, 469 423 4,999 
750 6, 790 1,761 96 2,046 
339 916 444 22 240 
520 2,432 757 34 666 
1,373 7,368 Daolo 362 2,033 
11, 463 63,964 | 21,165(4) 1,324 18, 986 
10, 095 72,181 | 23,275() 913 23, 049 
AOL 51,064 | 14,306() 988 14,576 








TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 





Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment 
TG ALTENET TG! BtiCe 6 Ul We Gre SIR ern ROI Osco a OD i eek its cee oe ae 
Not capable of and not available for work 
Mosstok worduetolalabour dispute.!j..c5--- oneness emmy re 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 
Wiccharged for misconGuetss.. 0... dese ete setae te amesionet sete es: 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause 


Other reasons (*) 


(1) These include: 


These are not included in the 








Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry 


in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


65486—93 


aed 








Month of | Month of 
May May 
1949 1950 

5, 691 9,789 
484 2,572 

969 1, 245 

354 379 
1,929 1,471 
564 772 

3, 202 4,003 
eels 934 
14,306 21,165 





Cumu- 
lative 
Total for 
Current 


Fiscal Year 


22, 711 
4,871 
2, 268 

954 
2,482 
1,590 
7,795 
1,769 


44, 440 


out written directions; claimants being 
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TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK MAY 27 
TO JUNE 2, INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF MAY, 1950 




















Number 
Receiving Sree 
Benefit a Number Amount 
During Heke Att of Days of Benefit 
Province Week Dun; Benefit Paid 
May 27 to M aihict Paid (in dollars) 
June 2 onth o 
9 md May, 1950 
inclusive 
INewioun Gland Braco sehen tec koe Oe Ge eee 321 166 10,331 26, 538 
(8, 709) (3, 161) (425, 902) (949, 416) 
(PRINCE dwar Gels and Sees. Ae ee ee ey ee ee Det 201 23, 306 51, 284 
ING Val COULA tenia eae eee Re canis SONS ce Oa, koe 8,775 3,580 252,051 616,358 
ING WAB runs WiGks 2&4) Senet ee eek eee a Orta Cnn ale mee Uriies Fehon ye eRe 7,799 3,431 212,011 511,746 
Que bEC Ha: Behe de eee eee 1h eee ee ee ee 48, 130 18,818 IL 2G BASS} 3,469, 605 
ONT riO foo. cots eee ee ee ee eae yee 33, 824 sei 7 1,075, 420 2,584, 993 
MPAA GO BBs dates hese eae Rese eee EN al oo nn ee 10,544 4, 857 255, 691 602,161 
Saskatebe wa S22) cscs cee ete ey ee ee 2,669 958 99, 435 234,381 
Al DOr ta. te NS Reh are ree retuned Send eae ie are 4,968 2,380 145, 002 358, 940 
British: Gollum brat S ceceee oe epee are ree eee ee oe 15,099 7,100 460, 148 1, 130, 652 
WNotala@anac are Vaan 05 0a 132, 656 56, 868 4,004,678 9, 586, 658 
otal. <@ane dase prileg| 05 Ogee eae een ere ke ne ee ie || eee 59, 965 4,670, 731 11,353, 188 
‘LotalC@anadlasa Mayer O40) ws ess meas anette: ene er ere tn | ni na 35, 490 2,474, 080 OND Lies 


———— 























N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 


























botals. 
TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MAY,! 1950 
eet _Adjudicated Number Amount 
Province Claims filed] Entitled Not Of Day ermaigol enon 
; Benefit Paid 

at Local to Entitled P id (i d ll ) 

Offices Benefit to Benefit at eueneoee 

SNewioundilan dite Meek cee eee ee Lee eee 176 321 36 13, 150 25,488 
JE, JDGheeel IIE! ~  aonocreakassecodadnadeeneans 6 8 1 1,021 1), VBS 
PINOVE, DCOUIE:.. caueserenener ar: a. cPeeee an Rete Saree 68 113 23 8,995 16,560 
y New Brunswitlter aeeee ea <a eee 1, 187 2,574 797 78, 296 143,383 
PQUCDEC Sha. ements eeeemer eth ros age coe ee ae Deol 13,329 2eozi 357, 147 702, 229 
SORCATIO:t ./c eem ee eee es hoe ae oe eee a 62 88 16 4,701 8,901 
Manitoba austere eens ee Oe ed ley 30 6 714 1,136 
Saskatchewan se seen ee ed ee 6 11 2 1,452 2,596 
Al bertaytervcsci cee mn ees Oar te eos ee en 1 12 1 1,018 2,060 
iByokotla (Collie ONES. os .s500ncncuaencuuosacavnceoncence Pay 37 a 3,599 5,935 
ROtAL Manirdec eeek che oe oe ee 6, 801 16, 523 3,510 470,093 910, 025 








1 These claims were received in May but refer to the period February 28 to April 15. 


*Claims not adjudicated as at May 31: Nfid.-53; N.S.-5; N.B.-90; Que.-1,145; Ont.-16. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


6—60eN0Oo»wwonpapsmawonamanmamnaanm@m9a9m9mSm9mmSMnSmpaa9S$SAnaBB9aBSS 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


1948 
PAT) Cee soem ere ae 


October............. 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on th 
* Commodities in ths cost-of-living index excluding 
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e bases 1926=100 was converted 
rents and services. 








Home 
Furnish- Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102-3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107-1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
119-5 110-9 
120-7 111-0 
125-1 113-7 
128-8 113-9 
129-8 114-7 
137-2 116-3 
142-5 117-2 
149-9 117-6 
158-4 122-6 
161-9 122-9 
162-8 123-1 
165-1 124-4 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130-5 
167-0 131-6 
166°4 132-1 
166-3 132-1 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
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to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1950 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Lee aa Gn an 











Total Home 
= > : Furnish- | Miscel- 
June 1, May 1, June 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 

Fialilaey te ae ao 153-4 155-5 156-4 205°3 116-5 132-6 192-1 155-2 123-1 
Ste Jolin sarc. em se 157-2 159-4 161-8 199-9 121°5 134-8 196-9 163-3 131-3 
IMomtred lense te rasa: 164-6 166-2 169-0 218-2 131-8 133-9 172-7 170-9 130-6 
TOTOntOe aan oes 156-1 160-6 162-1 203 -2 134-2 155-1 179-6 161-9 130-9 
Winnipee....ccce asec 155-4 159°3 160-1 208-6 128-8 121-9 AW Cop 169-4 125-4 
Saskatoonees sc oss 162-5 164-7 165-0 216-3 126-1 140-8 186-2 172-8 123-3 
Edmontoniie a... << 155-8 160-4 161-3 217-9 118-9 114-6 185-1 161-3 129-3 
WiOOU IS #g50 40 a00 162-0 166-2 167-0 216-1 122-9 140°5 189-1 163-3 135:8 


eae eee ee ee re Ser eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


SS Se SCO ies 
Price 











ya Dec. June June June June May June June 
Commodities Per | your | i945 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 

aia al eee eee ee 

Beef, sirloin steak.............-+--++-+: lb. 120-7 154-5 156-6 | 225-4 259-1 289-7 | 303-4 84-4 
Becl round sted Kktocn gente aoaee noe lb. 125-7 167-1 170-0 246-4 289-5 | 321-7 337 +2 80-4 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime..........- lb. 125-5 UiaeD 177-4 248-3 290-9 319-4 333-1 77:9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-6 163-5 254-7 | 311-9 348-6 | 362-6 59-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless..........---++: lb. 136-7 168-3 169-8 273-1 347-0 388°5 404-3 56-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless............--- Ne) 139-3 173-4 174-6 | 240-8 | 314-2] 3386-4} 345-8 59-2 
jarm be Leg OAS bem <i tosses) oe)ere Ib. 109-9 153-5 156-0 | 206-0 | 260-0 | 284-8 | 302-2 86-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.........--. \b. 125-3 142-7 160-8 210-1 235-1 215-8 238-1 64-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 142-9 163-3 926-8 | 266-2} 239-4 | 267-3 49-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.....| lb 132-3 141-2 160-9 215-4 231-4 219-0 | 221-4 82-4 
Lard, pure, package.......... Soe lb. 151-3 157-0 176:3 | 241-2 189-5 189-2 189-2 21-0 
Shortening, package.........--++++++++- lb. 134-7 137-5 140-3 | 213-9 | 226-4 | 217-4 | 218-8 31-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, Carton....... doz 156-4.| 187-8 | 144-1 | 169-3 | 177-6 | 161-8 | 160-8 49-5 
i Buc. Ne, eee ES) Es Mere rene oeeneeera qt. 111-0 95-4 114-7 | 158-7 164-2 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints...........-+--: lb. 140-5 144-0 161-5 259-7 PPCM 218-7 212-1 57-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 [Diente Bane. cotter pkg. 174-6 164-4 168-3 217-0 227-5 222-2 222-2 29-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......-.. lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 165-1 165-1 10:5 
Flour, all purpose..........s-eseeeees lb. 127-3 124-2 | 124-2} 184-8 | 221-2 | 221-2 | 221-2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package..........+---++: lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 155-2 167-5 170-5 11-3 
Goris Kes OLOZine aeetetreleye ieelacisieis «19° pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 157-6 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’S......--.+.++++: tin 129-9 136-8 138-7 251-9 194-3 174-5 172-5 18-1 
Peas 10 OF. ec eavease sce oases 8 ¢ tin 117-5 127, 121-7 152-5 145-8 145-7 144-9 16-4 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 0Z........--- tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195°6 185-8 172°8 170-5 15-3 
[eyeemGh Cl ayopeanqdade 060 dodmoo8 odour lb. 129-4 133-3 137-3 298-0 | 262-7 | 240-9 | 238-9 11-8 
Onions, cooking..........+--see+eeeee: lb. 108-2 130-6 | 163-3} 257-1 179-6 167-4 177-5 8-8 
Potatoes, No. 1, table............----- 10 lbs. 89-9 171-6 | 184-8 | 224-1 161-4 | 153-2} 160-5 35-3 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.........--+-++-- lb. 115-8 120-2 137-7 175-4 186-0 203-4 204-3 23-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 109-9 129-1 144-4 127-2 131-2 132-6 19-5 
Oranges, California........--.++++++0+: doz. 132-5 | 157-7 | 16-1 TOTO Weds ee LOS On eeLOo a 43-8 
IWOOT Se ao no lcd aod Don OCOe POC oma orate 4 doz. 111-3 143-1 145-5 128-9 140-0 | 157-2 | 164-8 26-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z........-+-++++ jar 111-3 115-1 125-4 155-3 147-3 147-9 148-5 25-1 
IPeachess 20LOZn team ciiset siete leriini)1~) = tin 101-5 } 105-1 106-6 | 155°3 142-1 140:6 | 140-1 27-1 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02.........- robe Aue 118-3 | 128-9 | 131-8} 148-8 | 142-1 141-4 | 141-4 18-9 
Coro SYtUD, 2 [Dic esas care snes es eons tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 159-4} 192-1 179-3 177-5 178-1 30-3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or Bae. washes «|, pio 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 164-8 164-8 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb 131-3 134°9 134-9 | 154-0 | 155-6 | 171-4 | 171-4 10-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb 141-6 | 1381-4 132-0 | 182-2 | 188-8 | 268-6] 271-2 93-5 
Mean plackaaw tl aeemtec. cer pictsls sig =e e's pkg 145-2 | 131-6] 131-6] 174-1 176-5 | 179-6] 180-6 52-9 

* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1950, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



























































Beef Pork 
E os 8 
© 59 a 
o tf |} a 5 o = re FE 
Locality Ee py | a: = vey = 3 a 2.0 
d = ae o a a 2S oo S 5 
“4 = Oni Ss 5 2 £ om iS = ce oo 
Se i Ree) aii 2 alee andl son ese ets 
Sos) 2 obese eee ms Wee pein) ee" | eG Bio 
Bie le Gilet) Coe cle ent ee eee 
Bates owleSce | hoe oS ek eae OS. | ee 5 olor 
op) pa o a) oD > 4 om ea foal 
x cts cts. cts cts. ets Guise cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— (b) (b) (b) 
1—Charlottetown.................. 76-3 70-2 62-7 53-5 AO ies neers | ceeeaetiee td 62-3 UOC) te ey - 
Nova Scotia— 
DFT ail aXe ace ots se atin oe 87-7 82-2 81-§ ae 59-4 00 eee 65-4 51-9 86-4 
@) 
8—New Glasgow................2.. 83-6 78°3 71-6 56-5 DOP AM ecard | a oe oe 63-3 51-7 85:7 
$—SVGNEV 3 acannon ce eee 88-0 81-7 69 pegs ASE man Glo ee ees 70-7 52-3 86-2 
622 TUL Ose ok hs oe ire ee 80:3 O24 neers 52-5 LOGE all sean ie ieee ear 6or0)5| aaa 81-3 
New Brunswick— (b) 
6—Hrederictons seeicce crocs 79°3 68-2 69 a8 46-9 DA | 59-1 44.3 80-8 
(b) 
i —MONCtON: 2asescraiuie toes eee 80-8 74-1 76 aa AOS Br ARR cote tances tone 64-3 49-9 81-5 
S==Sainty OWN gas nee eee ree 87-0 80-6 77 58-5 55-4 HY OY a legen eee 67-4 51-2 83-9 
Quehec— 
OC hicoutiminee nese eee ee 93-7 NRO Ales creed & GWACUOD HES met2 ole ee Mi 73-3 59-7 51-5 81-6 
10——Er ull ee cater e sitter ee 80-6 78:3 71- 58-1 53-9 EWE crsi&cre 62-8 49-3 76-2 
l——Montrealemcme ccc cee aa nee ae 92-4 86-8 81- 55-9 53-9 50-9 75-0 60-8 50-1 74-7 
12—Quebece... i sce ee ork eee 90-6 87-7 75 53 8 48-3 52-8 77-4 50:6 45-0 76-2 
l3—Stn Ly acinthe wees econ 78-0 75-4 73° 55-0 48-8 RIES) Ltn awe « 60-7 49-1 72-0 
14—Sti Johna.. )eeeee onan ck 77-0 
15—-Sherbrookesmeseseen tiene. coe 88-2 82-8 OP) 53-7 A SING al me eisec a listener ics. 59-5 50-3 80-1 
LO—=Sorel eeg, eee ee eee 81-4 79:5 73 52-3 ASS (a ee ath | ee ee ce 66-0 45-7 76:3 
17—Thetford Mines................... 80-0 TBS | Sates 51 eee (1c - E | oele ee | ad etal WE. 0 AOR eee 
18—ThreesRivers..nesscn sce oc ace 97-9 84-5 71 50-6 Eb eS ee ey eed 59-2 47-4 78:7 
Ontario— b 
19—Belleville... pesca fours coh. 79-3 78-0 74-7 OE BYIS Tf Wik serene sll Ronaettoe 63-3 44.3 78-0 
20—Brantiord anaen eee acne eee 84-2 81-0 79-8 pee 57-6 a IG sec box 67-7 48-3 80-6 
2l— Brockville tow a. cee ee 86-8 82-3 87-3 61-0 56-5 SPACES Pe gs cue 68-4 53-8 80-8 
22—Chatham's. .o.a0 ae ee Ree eee 88-1 83-9 80-6 64-3 OO gates ll eee 70-0 55-2 81-1 
2o—COrmwall. Aes. tee ee ee 85-5 82-2 82-3 60-8 OO fall ete aloe ee ee 67-3 56-4 81-0 
24—Fort William..................... 81:3 78-0 80-3 59-0 SOBs c peat en cdo eee eee 63-0 55-7 81-9 
0 CrBlte Lee co ty oot ree eee 83 -2 79-8 74-8 61-0 O0t Osilliereea Als eee 64-2 50-3 80-3 
b 
26-— Guelph, dese crgaeten. 2 eee 84-3 81:9 83-3 62-5 58-9 58-3 78-3 65-1 47-5 82-8 
Ziel COn se eee ee eee 87-9 83-7 80-8 62-6 59-1 61-2 96-0 66-5 46-9 77-9 
28— Kingston: .anie aaa ee sc eee 80-9 iia 75-5 58-6 54-6 ISO yo saree 64-1 45-7 80-5 
29——KotCcheneradecs setae oc 86-5 84-8 81-3 62-9 60-9 60-3 94-0 67-6 48-5 81-9 
30——London yo a. oe) ease as Seka 85-7 83-7 79-0 62-8 Dien ee ere 85-0 66-2 50-6 82-9 
31—Niagara Falls.................... 86-4 83-5 81-9 60-1 8100 ee eer nlm 66-6 49-5 80-1 
Be NOPE D BAY jcc. os. tie Selec a netics. 82-8 81-8 78:5 61-4 0 22 eae ta CRM 65-6 47-5 85-0 
S3—-OShRwa wee ee cee oe. Si: 82-0 80-1 76-3 60-9 LOCO sh aoe allo oct a 63-2 46-4 77-6 
ec es eee eee 
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=} 
2 
a 
S a 
is 8 
c & ~ 
i=] 
a ee re |e e 
? © © s > TS oO 730 oO id 
Locality be oP) licen 4 as aa 2 9 a 
“4 4 : > o a. a. ot 
Cetra G1 es ee eS : ae 
oS | 8 | 3S tals | ae 2 2 86 
aes gd os SN s ater as | 23] a s 28 
a2 = lire) b-S = Ave’ a Oe | a6 O68 3 a 
= o=— Bi = oa = Om -o — c= Ls = 
oh Bw ow ad & Qu Bu Os Be Ow = 
Co 50 oO xo So ® © is ® =o pe 
go a" Bp Ts 5 oo of oa 6a 6 00 
=o ro ees ica] = aa) oO ea) fy ioe oO 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts 
P.E.I.— e 
1=CharlottetOwnyocseac soe +. sie m1 20-4 30-9 46-7 16-0 59-3 32-6 10-7 7-9 10-4 16-2 
Nova Scotia— 

Oa liiaxeen ances silt oe slsyocle sie else i 23-6 Biles 52-1 19-0 60-3 30-4 11-2 7-8 12-4 15-7 
a= Now! GIaseOWn. gece secs essex oc Fee) || “Buloky |} Gsilogs 19-@ | 59-7 | 31-1 12-0 7:7 11-7 16-3 
e 
4—Sydney...........:ccccscecssees- 20-4 31-1 53-9 20-0 60-5 30-8 12-0 et 12-3 16-5 
5 TULO Ue ee retiises sieves settee et 22-3 31-3 pei 18-0 61-4 31-8 12-0 7:8 12-3 15-4 

New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton:.....4-4-..0..0072+ ++" 22-4 31-1 53-8 17-0 60-0 31°5 11-3 7:9 11-6 15-4 
T—MOnCLONE. s cie cise ecisic'osicje lo nle o)s shal 22-7 31-7 49-1 17-0 60-1 30-4 11-3 7-9 12-5 15-9 
PES UMN, Gooade 6housounDdconnOS 22-1 31-7 53-2 18-0 60-4 31-2 11-3 7:8 11-4 15-0 

Quebec— aA 
O=G@hicoutimisaerecesccis sciees toe 2238 | 382°3 51-5 17-0 | 56-9 31-8 11-2 S80) nc beoae 17-3 
Hs til sab 4a Guosaclbaboobacon donner 17-9 30-1 48-5 18-0 | 55-5 28-9 10-0 7:0 11-0 14-4 
Di——Montrealtesceciscmiacieie seers ah on 19-6 31-0 49-3 17:5 55-0 29-0 10-0 7-1 ion 14-7 
12—Quebe...........-- eee eres renee: 18-6 30-6 49-5 17-0 56-3 29-9 9-5 7-1 11-5 15-4 
13 Stllyacinthewresecs says ssc cee 20-9 31-4 50-0 16:0 | 56-1 28-4 10-0 7-3 11-3 14-9 
7 hie H@) th Chocgnescicn gaGa Go cuOOrct 19-6 31-7 50-5 16-0 | 55-8 30-8 8-7 7:5 11-5 15-0 
16—Sherbrooke.........0.-.-esesees-: 22-2 30-7 50-6 17-0 56-2 30-0 10-2 hod 11-4 15:5 
1G—Soreleeereeeeteceitioe se efelsiatic'e eo r- 18-7 30-5 47-8 16:0 | 55-1 29-3 9-3 7:6 11-2 15-1 
17= PhetlordeMinesseur v.cscre se oleisl- DoT || aille 44-8 16-0 | 56-4 | 30:3 9-3 7-9 11-1 16-0 
18—Three Rivers...........-.+.-..--- 19-3 31-2 50-7 17-0 | 54:4 28-9 8-7 7: 11-5 15-0 

Ontario— f 
19—Belleville..........----+++++0-05- 21- 31- 44-2 18- 57- 29-3 10-0 7: 11-5 14-8 
90—Brantiord csc acces = easels + > + 18- 30- 49-0 18- 58: 27-7 10-0 7: 11-3 14-7 
91—Brockvilles.. 2.2 c0----005 0s s+ --% 21- ou 48-7 18- 57 28-7 10-0 7: 11-4 14-6 
Ma @nathanmlnermeeceen ice sce 19- 31 aa 18- 58 29-2 10-0 7: 11-9 14:7 
92=Cornwalleen peas serene ser 20-6 30 46-4 18- 57: 29-0 8-7 7: diet 14-7 
24—Fort William.........-....---++:: 20: 30- 53-4 20:0 | 57 30-4 10-7 7: 10-8 15-1 
Oi — Cra tee meee ereicleiele ere ate! e1a' sve) sree ei 19 3l- 47-3 18-0 58 28-6 10-0 7: 11-0 14-6 
96—Gueloben tere ees ses ee 19- 31- 48-6 18-0 | 58 28-3 10°0 7: 11-1 14-9 
97—-Hamilton....-..-es6sc.s0+ess 00% 19- 30- 49-6 19-0 | 58 28-4 10-0 7: 11-0 14-7 

e 
28—Kingston...........2eeeeereer eee 19- 31: 46:8 18-0 | 56 28-5 9-3 7: 11-6 14-6 
e 

29—Kitchener...........--+seceeeree: 19- 31 47-5 |. 18-0 58 28-6 10:0 (2% 11-0 14-7 
30—London.......--.---ocerecserees: 20- 31 44-6 18-0 58 28-8 10-0 7: 11-3 14-5 
31—Niagara Falls........-----++-++:> 19- 31 50-8 19:0 |} 59 29-1 10-0 7: 10-9 14-6 
32—North Bay......-..-s2seeeese0e8* 22° 32 pak 18-0 59 29-4 10-7 7: 127-2 15-7 
RO= Oshawa ercemecericc sierra c an 19- 30- 47-7 18:0 | 57 28-5 10-0 7: 11-0 14-6 


mie 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








© Beef Pork 
z we 3 
He ; cB 
oO 2 oO 2 = Ho le) a 
Locality She eo es i BR eo #0 
A A woe co Shia oe ra a Bs Oo | 2) 
Ar it A, : a qm £ a we -® 
3s 3 +O Bo iS S a Hy =a ae 
sg oe] me a o <—- oe Ome A ° ox on a 
ee ee ero | ee | eS hla evant em ae pe Banas Geta ec 
qa cole a) og mae nee cele Rp eles age 
2h | 88| 42] 32 | 82 | 98 | BB] Be] BE] Be 
ce & Co) bad 
ty al fae | | aes Nae oe, a Saget mts pee 
i cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
SA OLAS Aare cs cie ae toe eee coe 83-7 | 81-6 | 80-7] 63:1 OGL a OLeo) ll, sees 62-6 ae 79-4 
25— Owen, SOUNnds. ence eee e 80-5 78-8 Thsovg | Aik) VISE Noes oa jcllesoo ce. 61-5 | 47-7 | 82-7 
83-7 | 80:3 76-7 | 61-1 ESTs I oeeecene| Ree eae 65-9 47-4 76-9 
36—Peterborougl. «0... .<.nae oe sss ee 
77:3 75-3 (at |e O03 OS SOM ee rea: alliccct ea 61-3 | 48-5] 81-1 
37—Port Arthur............. eee eee 
82 fal ees =| eases 64-3 GESOE | ceattateslacctecacll fee h-chaey | eee 77-6 
38—St. Catharines................000- 
82-8 78:7 77-4 60-3 55-1 HO By Wen eae oe 65:2 | 48-3 77-7 
30==Stil NOMA Ne wach coe cee ee 
81-1 81-0 77-6 OL 08 eo: OM me Gon (ni eemenie O67 Hab 2ed: 80-4 
AOS Sarnia seer te Pe. ee See 
80-9 80-1 75-0 61-3 62): Oo | SRT A eee. ac 67-4 | 53-0 78-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 
83-5 84-5 78-8 O2ebe le Od: Oe eaeesaellaee ees 65-5 | 49-0] 81-6 
ADS TTA OU Manteca we eee 
84-2 83-1 78-2 62-6 61-3 NSM tee Godt 64-4 54-0 | 84-5 
£5 OUD UY see tine eect, iar iciaciae oe arora 
83-5 82-9 (CTE BIS || eye) GO 05 | ate 61-8 50°3 82-2 
co aod Mrueataay 0. Rept e eae eyewear ene. 
87-5 82:0 | 83-3 64-6 | 58-1 60-7 | 95-0 (aryory |) albye 7 79-9 
45D Oron toed ecco lv aeek cae ok x 
46—W elland® Joc... costes ke ciceetsse ches ce Se 84-0 | 80-7 79-0 2 57-1 OOO! Neer eieks 66:0 | 49-3 79-5 
ATW INAS OR ts ia eee cea iaeaie eves 84-9 81-2 79-5 | 59-1 59-7 Gilei ea | Bes siecte 5 63-8 A7-0 | 81-0 
48—Woodstotk:..... cl .ccenecestecnes 83-5 | 81-0 Tisyooy We Basar ih IMO No Gasulees esos 61:7 | 46-7 | 83-9 
Manitoba— 
407 Brandon tons © aatoder ihe coon cee 86-7 BLOGs. oF Saeenee BOAO 2 eee. Mal sty acane 64: dull tease 85-0 
BOSS Wannipeg sch. «eee des akatio ones 78:7 75°3 80-1 59-3 55-1 55-1 81-2 | 59-5] 47-0] 78-5 
Saskatchewan— 
DIM OORe J aAWs.cccttrenele ac nscehe ce 79-5 75-7 ee 60-1 57-6 OS setae yet. 65-8 | 50-1 85-4 
52—Prince Albert. .......0:ceneeceses 75°0 71-2 67-7 55-3 53°3 SO ees awwe 60-5 | 43-3 82-6 
DOTS OPIN Annee cate beem ones 80-3 76°5 77-0 (Ee de Yao) th (YMCA ones 65-0 Dish 89-3 
o4-— Sas katoonaecn. dhs ltmane ma ot etone 74-9 70-6 72-3 55-3 54 OM OS Onl er. ac 63:0 | 49-6] 85-9 
Alberta— 
GO CAC AT Yann tae at cane ees bak 83-8 81-4 83:6 | 65-7] 59-3 SOME 5 5.aees 61-7 | 53-0 85-6 
S6—Drumbeller........5.:0ssaveccsec 88-3 84-5 82-0 O45 70 T1603. Peer letter en 63-0 | 51-4 86-8 
57—Edmonton...............-- “A Spec 81-1 75°3 77-6 | 65:2 | 55-6 63-6 | 85-7 | 60-8 | 47-8 87-7 
DS et DDR ges ansehen sete sie e 81-0 Pe }ORy NEG tecreas LOC) Mh tiv) Ls os dnl laine aide HOW | SEEM wee 88-3 
British Columbia— 
O9R— Nanainioy sna sicteiachieve meee on 93-3 4°70 c= ae eee 62:50 ee aed |e core 69-3 58-3 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 86-7 78:3 77-0 | 61-8 60-0 CBS Hoss dene 67-0 | 54-0] 92-2 
61——Prince Rupert... «oe feeee cs 98-3 95-0'| 97:7 | 65-7 G4 235 | Roeser | tere revere (HIAO eooaenc 95-3 
C2 Sei tees tek ee tracer ete eee on 88-5 83-5 | 81-6 65-3 UB) Nec ae. cul leGoe aan 67-0 | 56-3 97-8 
63 V.ANCODVED sus dees cata k 92-2 | 83-9 88-2 | 69-7 638-4 | 69-7] 96:3 67-2 | 538-0] 93-3 
G4 Victoria eel me eae ae cine cetiee | 93-2 | 85-6] 86-1 64-8 65-4 72°0 | 98-0 69-4 | 53-7 | 87-9 
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Locality 





BA=CEA Wie. cc choses asi docs s 
35—Owen Sound................ 
36—Peterborough............... 
BOD b ADU Tem ritecte sete 82 
38—St. Catharines.... ......... 
AW Siiy, BUNCE edo aad BeonnoGne 


ASU DUE Vie clefeielenal ois) ate = avcscrela,s © 
44 TIMMINS) eer ee ole ays <ieie.0'= 
Ab——POLOMtOM segs oe saneare ee crisere 
46 Welland ye vena sles secs esis es 
A= VWANOSOVee s Siacsrcresee teycisis tae 6 
AS—WoodsStoCkssncaciise seceg ces 


Manitoba— 


AQ Bran domssruderatietcs saleleiee 


HO=—=Winnlpernae cosiee cok te fee ous 


Saskatchewan— 


Bil MOOse Va wWacetes or tieosisicie cts 
b2—Prince Albert. .o.-le..0. 0s 
B3— Rierinaee scat ack seinaras 


DA—_SasSkatOonee oe eee ae stews 


Alberta— 


Bb CO AIA re ee ope aielefort lecavaareisiay 
56—Drumheller................+ 
bi Wa Mon tONs. .ccee cle esd + ves 
58—Lethbridge................. 


British Columbia— 


BO— Nanaimo)... sche cc deters oes 


60—New Westminster 


61—Prince Rupert.............. 
62—Traill¥aan tee ace sae ces: 
63—=V ANCOUVED:. enines.ocnesinn« os 


G4—= Victorians ester cisastesta ss 





per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 





fe} 
sn 
nm 


bo Be eS bo eS FH FO 
— Wey lap (Tesh ay oye} 
Oo = © me oc OCS =f RR, =F Sto Sh oc 3 


ro 
co 


— he ee BS BOO —H Th 
Caje vey Giaye taco ee = 


i) 
or 
So 


bo 
bo 
or ie) ee Ww 


per lb, package 


Shortening, 





fe} 
+ 
n 


CO <CON COM I ICO) GO. ICD 
no YF YF OF OG | 
eS Se Sr = cor bo: SS: 


31: 


(Se) 
bo 
oa wpe wt > 


w 
w 
Pe si ory 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, carton, 


per dozen 


Gr te -& © & Se wa nm or ic 


= a) ey ee 





— 


Milk, 


per quart 





° 
+ 
nm 


bet 
12) 
elo SP Sy 


— 
co 
sy iS KS) 


Butter, creamery, prints 
per lb. 





Cheese, plain, mild 


per # lb. package 





Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 


tm oR } w 





Flour, all purpose, 





per lb. 





Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 








Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 
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et 
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ee 
w 
ao ss © * oo 
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— 
Or 
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5s re) 
Canned 2 Be 
ue Vegetables ee 2 
lh OMe Gp ces = 
2 8 Pp 3 a ag] 3 E 
Locality Ob oa as s i sfcieamas Cas RS: 
nel pe fc el ob 5 hy Caine ae H 
Saat ce ees coat lee oc | 88 | 4 é. | $3 
ecice ae Gee) em ‘c o - & fe) 
oo | @ Wee | ageless [088 (al lea (Cet ise ses 
a Creat ow ale mae = does ve -~% Sic |b isbes 
ON 19 Bas Sa ~O Coe 52 bs $5 E cic $3 
Sn ae i oe ae a oT t= ee Ore ae 
Bae | gece e) Be ce Bole eee Sel Va oe tes Roe S 
a Ay oO aa) S Ay aw = oe) 4 5S 
Pa Cust cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
it @ihatlottetown.o..c2am DO | Bar aABeaol ated |h O27 emooml 2068) P2050. eA ier Min. eee: 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
OPE Alita. - he oe ne one 21-2 17-3 16-4 11-5 8-4 28-3 24-7 18-0 44.] 25-7 49-8 
3—New Glasgow........... 21-8 15-2 | 16-1 10-7 9-4 | 27-5 | 26-0 | 28-7 | 48-9 |) 26-2 | 48-6 
p 
A SVNCY codec cecires teenie: 20-4 16-4 16-7 10-4 9-0 28-8 27-8 19-1 48-0 29-3 48-3 
PAULO Men ere eee eee 18-4 LGi7bll eaeentes: 10-6 8-9 24-1 26-1 18-3 44-] 28-3 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 19-3 ab NG| | Artsy Boe 11-3 9-6 24-4 22-8 19-5 45-9 26-6 48-6 
7—Moncton.............026. efor gon 14-5 10:7 9-4 Oe ee Orll 18-3 46-5 28-1 50-6 
8—Saint John............... 17-7 16-2 15-0 11-1 9-0 22-7 24-0 19-2 46-2 26-9 48-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 16:5 ISI ll smonta a8 11-6 10-0 31-3 20-1 23-6 45-6 PaO Me Sie. ce 
OE eee ee gts oie eee ests 15-2 UNGER 3 Giese c 10-2 9-2 29-7 24-3 18-9 41-4 23-0 47-2 
e€ e 
11—Montreal................ 14-3 12-5 13-1 ios 8-8 28-3 22-9 18-3 41-4 24-4 47-5 
12—Quebec) on... esas ee’ 14-9 16-6 14-9 10-8 8-7 26-7 Dojo 19-4 44-1 27-0 49-2 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 14-3 16-9 15-4 10-0 8-6 28-4 23-6 18-9 40-2 25-3 48-] 
14——Sts Johnsie. 5.68 ee oes. TCIM 2 Aerie of tcl bs Sale ie 10-6 9-5 28-8 23-7 19-3 45-6 24-§ 45-8 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 14-6 14-5 16-0 10-1 9-2 27-2 26:2 19-0 42-9 23-7 49-1 
1'6==Sorel. cet nck. t eben 14-9 Laie eee Wivott 9-5 29-9 20-8 18-0 42-3 27-2 44-3 
17—Thetford Mines.......... STEN a See ere all, eater 10°8 9-1 27-0 24-5 20-2 45-0 25-0 48-0 
18—Three Rivers............ ANS dial | See sea | cic corte eye 10-2 8-7 28-9 21-6 19-5 42-6 25-8 47-4 
Ontarlo— 
19—Belleville................ 17-0 ASO es an Store 12:8 9-3 Bec) Ln cee 19-6 46-5 23-4 47-3 
20—Brantford...........cee. 18-2 15-6 14-5 11-0 8-1 31-4 23-4 18-3 43-8 22-2 46-5 
21—Brockville............... 16-6 17-5 14-9 12-2 9-6 30-9 25-0 19-3 45-9 25-1 47-2 
22—Chatham ae..escn keene 18-3 15:5 14-0 10-6 8-4 32-6 23-0 19-3 41-1 22-7 47-6 
J 
29—=—-Cormwallige... sean oes 17-2 16-0 14-2 11-4 8-9 30-4 24-0 22-8 42-6 21-7 46-6 
J 
24—Fort William............ 17-1 17-6 14-7 11-6 8-5 43-8 22-3 23-3 42-6 29-0 48-6 
p 
DOr CrAltotiync eee cece aac 16-1 18-0 eo 10:7 8-8 30:1 25-0 18-9 41-7 24-7 45-3 
26—Guelph..............c.. 16-6 15-6 14-1 iBkoa 8-2 31:8 23-0 18-1 41-7 Pao 44-7 
Ss n 
SHB He RKON amAasnoadh ane OF 16-7 18-0 14-7 12-8 8-8 33-9 24-9 18-8 44-7 25-4 45-7 
28—Kingston................ 16-0 14-9 14-9 12-1 9-1 30°5 23-3 18-5 42°6 23-4 47-3 
29—Kitchener............... 17-3 16-8 14-5 11-0 8°5 34-4 24-1 19-0 42-9 24-6 46-3 
n 
BO—Wondom en. = ste os 4:00 cee eos Ipfor 16-7 15-0 11-0 8-6 32-4 23-4 17-9 42-3 25 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls............ 16-7 16-5 14:3 11-6 9-0 35-5 23°5 19-2 45-6 26-1 47-8 
n 
Be NOLL bavecnceste ences siocate| Pate cee ee Mayo P/ 11-2 9-5 41-1 Dotti As) a4 39-0 27-7 48-0 
Ss 
33—Oshawa.............000- 16-0 16-6 14-4 11-3 7°8 PAI Wing o.8.45 6 18-5 44-1 22-4 46-9 
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Locality g s 
os 
ee 
38 
Ay 
aa 9. cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 28-8 
Nova Scotia— 
DEAL AK irsac cover sw ele. 52: 28-8 
3—New Glasgow.........-. 28-5 
A—BYONCY soins Ores eaeee ss 28-6 
Doel MUO ete dene oe 8s uke eek 29-0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 26-3 
7—Moncton...........-+5+- 28-5 
8—Saint John.............. 27-8 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 31-8 
OH ly etciess nis c's see > eet 25-9 
11—Montreal.............--- 27-4 
12——Quebeciecs sans secs s >)! 27-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-3 
14 ——St JO lS teeleteeiets = alerts 27°5 
15—Sherbrooke............- 28-2 
16—Sorel:. 2504.05.55 208 + -. 27-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 26-5 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-2 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville..........---6-|---- +>: 
20—Bramtford.............+- 26-0 
21—Brockville.............-}-+-++-: 
22—Chatham............-+- 26-3 
23—Cornwall..............- 26-7 
24—Fort William............ 26-3 
25 —COAl bende neer as eases ee se 25:6 
26—Guelph......000-00008-0. 25-8 
27—Hamilton............... 25-7 
28—Kingston..............--- 28:0 
29—Kitchener............... 25-0 
30—London...............-- 26: 


31—Niagara Falls.......... 
32—North Bay............: 
33—-Oshawareeene cece cts: (itor 





SS ee ee ae 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


cts. 


37-0 


oOo om on 


wo wo 
I © © 
N oO © 


38: 


BS ey ee tS 





Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


eS 
. n 
or 


wow wo w 
no =—-& wo 
co oOo » YI 


wo wo w 
—_ mes bo 
ao oOo N 


no WwW 
Coo on 


D>) 16S) CS RSD Oo «(Ob hor 
(es TE ey Ger te bee Neh ae) 
Co oad OF FF DD Ww fF O&O 


bo 
© 


bo 
[o) 


bh 
oO 


bo bo 
co [o) 
won on bd © 


w 
So 


Sugar 
$5 
3 
pe Ey 
Selle 
S| a" 
cts cts 
10-1 9-9 
9-7 10-4 
10-3 10-5 
10-5 10-8 
10-1 10-5 
10-2 10-0 
10-5 | 10-7 
10-1 10-1 
10-7 10-4 
9-9 9-8 
9-7 10-4 
9-9 9-9 
9-8 9-5 
9-6 9-3 
9:7 9-9 
9:7 9:5 
9-8 9-7 
9-9 9-8 
10-5 10:7 
10-0 | 10-4 
9-9} 10-3 
10-3 | 10-8 
9-8 | 10-0 
10-9 11-2 
10-5 | 10-8 
10-0 10:3 
10:0 } 10-8 
9-8 10-0 
10-2 | 10-4 
10-4 10-7 
10-2 11:3 
11-0 | 11-0 
10-1 | 10:3 





Coffee, medium, in bag, 
per lb. 


Tea, black, medium, 


per } lb. package 


eo & 6 & me @ & & «—o 


Rm ey OR So eS a eS eo ee SS 


—_ 











Rent (a) 
cae ae 
as | as 
eee e 
22 | 28 
<x —Q 
$ $ $ 
Bn Se 15250! oper 
een eee 16-75 30.50-34. 50 


22.00-26.00 


23 .00-27.00 


28.00-32.00 


ae 31.50-35. 50 
5 tte 24. 00-28 .00 


OD aoe 24. 50-28.50 
SEIT 30.50-34. 50 


32.50-36. 50 
36.00-40.00 
32.00-36.00 
30.00-34. 00 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 






































: a 
Canned a o 
Vegetables a is 
a 6 OQ x 
5 A 2 oO a 2h ee 
ee fs P 2 3 gal ¢ E 
Locality Oy on = Sg 3 Ss | 2 $a) 
es ie Eye Gt ee : Bele hes Ee 
es A pee ere | ee fj pes Tes n a 
Se alae Beet] ai bic ce ieee lea ies ee 
Goo S| gs | fa] 8 re | 2 a, |O8 | 88 | Bs 
gn 2m | Bo | Og Soil eo ESM ean |e |e wees 
Sip a net ase om ine Ro AF 50 Eanes mM oO 
& Hes 2s EG alae Koes) 3 § go 43 ES gq gs 
ON 8 9, ie) = Bs Ie elr=y |) = = BES) fe a ei Ra 
cm Ay oO —Q (oe) Ay AY law oe) 4 SS 
cts, cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts 
nh 
34—Ottawa..........cccce ees 15-4 14-1 14°3 10-9 Sore |) loi |) Bboy 18:3 | 42-9] 25-0 | 47-7 
35—Owen Sound.............. 17-1 15:6 15-4 11-4 7-9 | 31-0 19-8 18-2 | 39:9} 25-7] 46-9 
36—Peterborough............. GRO eal (Oui Meare ne 12-5 aby Mao Ne sono e 18-5 | 40-5 | 22-0] 47-5 
n 
37—Port Arthur............... i (oal 18-3 15:4] 12-5 7-8 | 38:9 | 25-2] 24-3] 44-1] 29-0] 48-2 
n 
38—St. Catharines............ 17-4 16-0 13-7 11-5 8:6 | 30-3 | 26-3 18-0 | 42-0 | 25-4] 44-9 
39—St. Thomas............... 17-6 17-5 15-4 10-3 8-8} 29-6] 24-3 19-2} 48:8 | 26-4] 47-3 
40—-Sarnia... 0 Ped. tavisdeck 17-7 16-8 15-7 12:0 7S \ BGth Voweeec « 18-3 | 40-5] 27-0] 45-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 17-1 1S Qe tebe 11-1 8:3 | 33-8 | 24-5 18-4 | 41-7 | 27-3 | 48-4 
Ss 
42—Stratford.............0006. 19-2 16-5 15-1 11-8 oR |b RSM leona Hes |) EE | Paoli) || Yao 
43——Sud burYaaees ccceintas cence 16:0 16-3 14-9 10-1 Bios) kien; || eeogy 19-1 42-6 | 27-7] 50-3 
44— MIM ING 4.0.08 Seared iad ceiak gros 16-9 15-7 11-6 9:7 | 35-7 | 28°38 19-6 } 45-3) 27-2} 47-5 
456—Toronto. the dicetccecccswoe 16-4 17-4 13-6 12-7 8-0 33°9 23-0 17-8 42-0 25-5 44-3 
46-—Welland 0:4, oseceeccciment 15-7 14-4 14-9 12-0 8-3 | 32-4] 20-7 17-7 | 41-4 | 24-1] 46-2 
AT—Windsors..c.cncentaecceee 16-7 16:7 15-2 10-5 7-4] 29-9] 21-8 18-5 | 42:9] 27-0] 46-6 
48—Woodstock....:.cs¢.2s0es 05 18-6 16-5 14-5 11-1 sio7d |, BOC Ie sssanc 18:0 | 41-7 | 24-3] 45-5 
Manitoba— k 
490-—Brandon:.cn.ducnete tee k 2000) Saree 17-0 13-6 9-6 | 45-5 | 24-4] 20-7] 46-8 29-7 | 62:5 
o0—-Winnipeg:...c:.sesseeeeek 18-4 16-2 15-2 13-3 7-6 | 48-0 | 28-0] 20-2} 45-6 | 29-8 | 58-7 
Saskatchewan— k 
51—Moose Jaw............006. 20-4 15-0 17-9 12-8 Do |) ge I. oeanes 19-9} 49-8} 29-0 oY 3 
52—Prince Albert............. 21-3 74 eee ee 12-5 loli |] Cho || PRES Iho ooo wee 46-8 | 32-9 Pe 
b3-—RegINaseaenasavenemeeee ce 21-5 16:8 | 16-6 12-6 8-9 | 48-6] 24-1 19-9 | 47-7] 29-9 ae 
B4—Saskatoon.....t:cccccceccs PAU ERS tate beset, 13-5 12:3 9-2} 47-9} 24-6] 20-1] 45-9] 80-8] 59-1 
Alberta-- k 
bog Cal ganyacmees ce ee eee 21-7 14-9 15-6 12-5 Mosh || elon |) BBall 19-4} 45:6] 29-9 ane 
56—Drumbheller............... 23°7 14-4 17-3 13-0 Mos) I Eee Ihooacook ZO W477 | 3025 08 
bDi—-Hidimontoneeneias soe aeeee 22-3 16-7 15-7 13-0 9-5 | 49-1] 23-5] 20-2} 44-4] 927-0 aa” 
58—Lethbridge. .......0<....0. PADS Wie cre Sc - 13-8 14-7 8:7 46-0 PRIS Sal hae Ces ony o 4 kc OU | rept ce 55:0: 
British Columbia— m k 
DUN AnalMO wena ieee 21-4 18-5 16:5 15-1 8:6 | 49-2] 24-5} 20-0) 40-5] 25-0} 56-5 
: m k 
60—New Westminster......... 20:3 17-4 15:1 13-6 COUP 44-48 SOD ee 20 bal enor eh e296 p40 
: m k 
61—Prince Rupert............. 23-3 18-5 17-9 15-3 89)" o5- 1) | 24-5)" 21°91 47-1 27-74)" 60-6 
F ia, fhe 
62 Drail eee san excnett ee tcc PARISON hake Pas al [eae cits 15-9 10-0 AS Cle eee sete ee ee AL een one a 
OS——-VancoUVverss.jicvescs loves 19-5 | 16:3] 14-6] 13-6 (oO aon, 2a cOM Se erat 39-0 | 21-9 | 54-5 
: é m k 
64—SVACCOMIAS cece cies ta the een 21-9 17-5 16-7 14:5 8-4 | 47-4] 23-2 18-6 | 48°8 |} 23-8] 56-1 


wit lhl ataro .  e e e ee ey 
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COAL AND RENTALS, BY CITIES, JUNE, 1950 








Locality § P 
o+ 
gs 
a8 
Ay 

ert ae cts 
s 
34—OttAWA...0... 060s ences: 27-2 
35—Owen Sound............. 27-4 
36—Peterborough............ 95 0 
Ole P OTe ATEN ieee cos paced ens 
38—St. Catharines........... 23-8 
39—St. Thomas............. 25°8 
MO —SAPNIAS foscls cee does 8 002 26-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 25-3 
42——Stratiord...3:.dddesae- +s 27°8 
A5-—SUO DULY cent sn wtina nisiestuis 26:7 
BAe TAMIMING 42 Gho:c aeateie vieles Ga-u,| 010 « » oe 
AD—-Torontos. otc. ieeesetaes 25-8 
40-—Wellande scsi eteneyes s+: 22-6 
€7—WINGSOP. cat. ergs « <acns 2 24-7 
45-—-Woodstoeled.. 9.9 ..550 ete << oe 
Manitoba— 
A—-TANON: fossc oleate acwis 30-7 
DO WVANDID OG ate eisipsiy-cisse.e eos 26-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.........0....0[+00-°-- 
52—Prince Albert............ 28-4 
53> Regia wee ec ses 28-3 
54—Saskatoon............... 28-1 
Alberta— 
5b —Calgary..2¢) cate ees 25°6 
56—Drumbheller.............. 30°3 
57—Edmonton............... 26-6 
58—Lethbridge.............. 26-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................]- +005: 
60—New Westminster........ 26-6 
61—Prince Rupert:.......... 30°7 
Coe DPT eshte aire oak sb Sice's veiies @'s 
63—Vancouver.............+. 26-2 
64—Victoria.s. <0. ss estes saea. 27-7 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 





Q 
+ 
nm 


36-5 


oo 
nse 


ar F oO BF © DM &@ © OC fF © MH CO 


34: 


ao wo 
“I © 


47-2 


37-3 
44-0 
38-3 
39-0 


34-5 
33-1 
37°9 
38 +2 
32-7 
35°7 


Corn syrup, 


per 2 lb. tin 





35-6 
33-1 
32-5 


30-7 
29-3 
33°3 
32-8 
29-8 
30°7 








Sugar 

a 3.0 
8 | BB 
ms) Bee 
ae ee 
Gia \thes 

cts cts 
9-8 | 10-4 
10:6 | 10-6 
9-9 | 10-0 
10-5 | 11-0 
9-9} 10-9 
10-7 | 10-7 
10-4 | 10-9 
10-7 | 10-4 
10-5 | 10-5 
10-7 | 113 
10-8 | 11-5 
9-9] 10-4 
10-2 | 10-4 
10-3 | 11-0 
10-5 | 10-7 
11-8 | 12-4 
11-1} 12-6 
11-6 | 12-6 
12-2} 12-8 
ice) |) 1b4ol9} 
11-6 | 12-7 
11-0 | 11-9 
11-8 | 12-6 
11-1} 12-4 
10-9 | 12:3 
10-3 | 11-9 
9-6} 11-2 
11-0 | 12-3 
IE) Ned cece 
9-4] 10-9 
We) |] allo al 





Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per lb. 





Tea, black, medium, 
per 4 lb. package 





Or 
ry 
fa SJ s00) 5S. 00) = GO. 'Od. Ot Ooo 300" Gon 5, “Go “ios sy 


Ce Ce 











Rent (a) 
2. ea 
eae bs 
e8 | 28 
<x faa 
Saclt ac Be 
PLEO eisai e 37.00-41.00 
AULD le Aare Ines Gia Woe Sar oe 
ZEST ON ak a ator latttas feta shocraeeteent 
ADB Wn 5606 25.50-29.50 
BPI Nee ao cce 32.00-36.00 
2B Os ea teas Meters eons 
Pact OG eae oat eos Gee Se eo ene 
DAs O00) | Set ord Neoehe cee sees 
DAC(O) |ecas cies. c | naptorrete coe ches eee 
DAO |teaarecene 34.00-38.00 
BOs WSs Peete os | Aarons ak eee sero 
FRAN) Nec ode 39. 50-43. 50 
DD [D) Waers casters | aeeetere os ere eee 
Baie OOM krsaersats 31.00-35.00 
2A OO! | 5 acs oe | nether s eee eres 
See Aone L640 Me apse ce rteterc stocks 
Ae tee 17°65 33.00-37.00 
te -atete a8 14260 |p se raetie eee 
2 oe 1475 Ones ecs aes 
BAS oe 15-40 32.00-36.00 
Laat 14-90 25.00-29.00 
ated 12.50 30. 50-34. 50 
Se aN eo o 24. 50-28.50 
neers 8-20 29.00-33 .00 
waetenen es POT lad. o Ma aera ec 
deren 16-80 23 .00-27.00 
a ee 18.25 22.00-26.00 
G32 ete rts wie wie renee 
EH sus 17-16 29. 00-33. 00 
Se 18-25 24. 50-28. 50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 


above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a meas ; ' ‘ 
(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 


(c) Hock-on. 


(d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. 


(e) Mixed—carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. 


ure of change in rents paid for 


(h) Fancy. 


(j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. 
(t) Tin. 
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; G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1949-1950} 








wig Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 





and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estima- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working ted 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1950* 
SANUAT <2 25). tN ER ee he eae wees Ot 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 
RG DORUAT Visser ak hake sto ©, See ohae eee 10 15 2,881 3, 164 26,300 0-03 
MER HOnte ces ook an nis aah HERA eS 13 ill 4,604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
IANO at leek ee Se enna eB OeL: Loe Rien none 10 20 ik, 7S 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
IT ay nen ate a es ra Reo Se oem 14 23 2,905 3, 488 23,874 0-03 
ION 2: ¢ eee ae ene Sree, oe Cae iG Si 1,678 Bethel 30, 152 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 73 16, 259 159,572 0-03 
1949 
UALS cree SR een cine rt Rae feet cae es = 10t 10 1 Sis 1,811 9,710 0-01 
HUB TUAT oe de tere cvs eck. ashe ees ae ome 7 10 Gorot 7,245 Vv LEGO2 0-09 
Mraniclia.c.gabok nates eater eine ee ees 9 11 1,951 6,601 IS6,ol7 0-16 
DMDETE Moh. saat: cath ar ak acta Ox eee Ase 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0:17 
MLAS. Ge Meeek tat ck Baa? Sere eens 1h} 2d 4,028 10, 532 173,925 0-21 
DUTCH eats Ee Ee oe ee 16 28 4,290 IL gil 141,.197 0-17 
Cumulative ctovalSueneeene 66 20,898 Ole ie2 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which.come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950(‘) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_  ——_] in Manr- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 

Days 


—_——_ | J se 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 
workers, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Hardware factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Plumbing supplies factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Waitresses and dishwashers, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


—y 


= 


fk 


—_ 


—_ 


bo 


— 


(ee) 


bho 


55 


136 


30 


168 


524 


30 


93 


40 


200 |Commenced December 28, 1949; for 


2,990 


90 


500 


2,850 


375 


11, 400 


500 


2,400 


1,000 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and _ reduced 
hours; terminated by June 27; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of June; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; unterminated. 


Commenced May 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for a 424-hour 
week instead of 45 with same 
take-home pay, increased mini- 
mum wage rates, improved senior- 
ity and stabilization of piece-work 
rates, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 
23; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reinstatement of job classi- 
fication, payment for all statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for a new 
agreement providing for union 
shop, check-off, reduced hours, 
pension plan, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced August 27, 1949; for 
a union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950 (’) 





Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation ———_—__—_—_—_——| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1950 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Nacmine, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, wire 
wrappers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Chesley, Ont. 


Planing mill workers, 
Campbellton, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Boiler and tank factory 
workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Brass products factory 
workers, 
Galt, Ont. 
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—_ 


_— 


—_ 


— 


115 


230 


(7)36 


120 


108 


172 


345 |Commenced June 5; protest against 


1,035 


30 


1,300 


285 


675 


175 


470 


135 


430 


indefinite lay-off of a miner for 
smoking in tipple; terminated 
June 7; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration and 
conciliation boards; terminated 
June 23; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 2; suspension of 
workers for alleged slowdown in 
protest against new time standard; 
terminated June 5; return of 
workers pending negotiations for 
new standard (workers reinstated); 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced June 6; for a signed 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, hospitalization plan, etc.; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, instead of proposed reduc- 
tion, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, union shop, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated June 29; arbitration; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced June 6; protest against 
transfer of a worker without 
approval of union steward; termi- 
nated June 8; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced June 8; against dismissal 
of union steward following dispute 
re overtime work; terminated 
June 12; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise, dismissal changed to 
two-day suspension. 


Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacations with 
pay, following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950 (‘) 


SS eee 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


| in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1950. 


Metal Products—con. 
Laundry machinery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum foundry work- 


ers, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 


cals, etc.— 
Match factory workers, 
Mission, B.C. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, 


Saint John, N.B. 


Painters and decorators, 
Regina, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtILit1es— 
Steam Railways— 
Switchmen, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Telegraph and Telephone— 
Telephone linemen, cable- 
men, installers, etc. 
Manitoba. 


1 32 

1 272 272 

1 24 550 

4 70 155 

6 74 270 

1 (4)6 30 
See austen 300 1,350 


340 |Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay, additional union security, 


etc., following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and Rand formula for union 
dues; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union shop, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
additional paid statutory holi- 
days, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated June 3; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; terminated June 9; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 25; affected by 

strike - in United States for 
increased wages and_ reduced 
hours; unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; protesting delay 
in receiving pay cheques and for 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated June 12; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending negotiations for a new 
agreement; indefinite. 


EE ——— ar ara 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on w 
last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


of termination is the 
(3) 485 indirectly affected. 
(4) 17 indirectly affected. 


hich time loss first occurred and the date 
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66766—1 


HIE 


: 





G);; A DAY in August, 1900, a young Ottawa Editor 
walked through Major Hill Park with a bundle of manuscript 
to the Government Printing Bureau. There he consulted a 
young printer on the publishing of the first issue of a new 


periodical. 


That young editor was to become Prime Minister of 
Canada, and in later years he conferred many times with the 
printer, who became the leader of the Trades and Labour 


Congress. 


Thus in a dingy composing room, Editor Mackenzie 
King, and Printer “Paddy” Draper put to press the first 
edition of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 
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66766—13 





No one is more deeply distressed than I over the tragic 
circumstances under which I have succeeded to the portfolio 
of the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 


Not only is there my personal sorrow over the loss of 
a sincere friend and colleague, but there is. the loss to the 
nation in a critical hour of the wisdom and experience of one 
who was a born leader of labour whether in its councils or 
in the councils of State. His death in harness but reflects the 
measure of his service to his fellow-man and to his country. 


The fact that I am assuming my new duties as Minister 
of Labour at a time when the Department is observing its 
Fiftieth Anniversary emphasizes my responsibility as the 
inheritor of a long tradition of labour administration. 


This tradition is reflected in the pages of this Anni- 
versary Issue which has been compiled to commemorate not 
only the progress of labour and the Department of Labour 
but also of the men who made that progress possible. 


With such a cavalcade I am proud to be associated, and 
in its efforts for a better and a happier Canada I pledge my 
best co-operation. 
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Late Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR 





Whe fifty years of existence of the Labour Department 
span a significant period of Canadian labour progress. 


In the eight and a half years during which I have had 
the honour of administering the Department, important 
advances have taken place in the growth of Canadian industry 
and in the living and employment standards of working men 
and women. 


This special Anniversary Issue of the Labour GAZETTE 
will have served its purpose if it helps to put in some sort of 
perspective the developments achieved through the joint 
efforts of labour and industry over the past half century. 





| Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


As this century commenced Canada was emerging from 
a pioneer economy. There was little labour legislation; when 
the Labour Department was founded nine officials were suffi- 
cient to carry on its early functions. 


Today, as a result of the industrialization which has 
transformed our Canadian economy, the Labour Department 
has correspondingly enlarged its services to workers and 
employers. 


The articles in this Anniversary Issue describe some of 
the changes in Canada’s industrial life, and the methods that 
have been evolved—by business, labour and government—to 
meet the problems of the half century. 
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Paul E. Cote, 
M.P. 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE MINISTER 
OF LABOUR 





Whis special anniversary issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
highlights not only the impressive growth of the labour move- 
ment in Canada and its important role in national affairs but 
also the way the Department of Labour has expanded its 
services in order to fulfil its obligations to the needs of a highly 
industrialized economy. 


Perhaps the most significant fact borne out by this issue 
is the way the nation’s productive achievement has resulted 
in such high standards of living for all our people. 


I think this proves that the social-economic system under 
which we live in Canada is a refutation of those sinister 
ideologies which fortunately have not been able to take root 


4 
< @ 
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FOREWORD 


En September 1900 ‘workmen and others desiring 
reliable data in regard to questions especially affecting 
labour” could purchase for the first time a Canadian periodical 
designed to meet their needs. 


This forty-one page, three-cent magazine, unpreten- 
tiously garbed in a sober grey jacket, was the Lasour GAZETTE, 
the official journal of the newly created Department of Labour. 
The introductory editorial written by the first editor, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, announced that the GazeTTE “is published with 
a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects.” 


Mr. King emphasized that the GazeTTe “will not be 
concerned with mere questions of opinion, nor will it be the 
medium for the expression of individual views.” Its aim 
rather was to “seek to record only such matters of fact, and 
such collections of statistics, as are believed to be trust- 
worthy.” 


The LABouR GAZETTE was created at the same time as 
the Department of Labour, that is, with the passage of the 
Conciliation Act in June, 1900. 


It is interesting to note that the LaBour GAzETTE made 
its first public appearance on the opening day of the 16th 
Annual Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress, and 
the presentation of the initial number by the Minister of 
Labour to the President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
(Ralph Smith, M.P.P.), was perhaps the most appropriate 
introduction which this new government publication could 
have had to the working men of the Dominion. 
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The Lapour GazeETTE still adheres to the policy of its 
first editor. Its primary purpose is to provide factual infor- 
mation. It continues to follow, with a somewhat broadened 
range of interest, the objectives laid down for it by Mr. King, 
who wrote: “This journal will seek to gather from all parts 
of the Dominion, facts, figures and information bearing on 
industrial conditions and the state of the labour market. It 
will seek to supply intelligence in regard to labour in one 
locality which may be of value to labour in another; in regard 
to industries in one province of interest to industries in other 
provinces; and information of general utility to employers and 
workmen wherever found. It will seek, also, to bring to the 
notice of its readers in this country, facts from the experience 
of other countries, which may have a bearing on conditions 
here.” : 


The pages of fifty volumes of the LaBour GAZETTE have 
recorded boom and depression, war and reconstruction, strikes. 
and their settlement, industrial problems and the legislation, 
both federal and provincial, directed towards their solution. 


They record the meetings of labour congresses and 
employer organizations, and their appearances before govern- 
ments. They describe the trends in Dominion-provincial 
relations. They reflect the economic and social changes of 
the time. 


Some of the subjects dealt with in this Anniversary 
Issue were familiar to the early readers of the LaBour GAZETTE; 
others, such as the International Labour Organization, unem- 
ployment insurance, and the National Employment Service, 
reflect social advances scarcely contemplated at the turn of 
the century. And among those early readers, few would 
have been bold enough to predict the tremendous industrial 
expansion whose effects are described in these pages, nor the 
almost hundred-fold growth in trade union membership. 


It is hoped that this issue will have some value in 
summing up the many and varied achievements of the half 
century, and in affording some basis for looking forward to 
the future progress of Canadian industry and labour. 
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Our Yesterdays 


by Harry J. Waiker 
Editor-in-Chief, LABOUR GAZETTE 


At the turn of the century four young men were starting 
careers that were to lead to a rendezvous with “Manifest 
Destiny.” 


Far-off in South Africa a daring young Commando 
leader, Jan Smuts, was signing a peace in the veldt town of 
Vereeniging. 

Covering that campaign was a brash young war corre- 
spondent, Winston Churchill, who had gained his first knowl- 
edge of battle tactics by leading a charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman. 


On the other side of the world, the young scion of an 
old New York family, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was leaving 
Groton School for Harvard. 


And from the University of Toronto a brilliant Cana- 
dian student, William Lyon Mackenzie King, had just taken 
post-graduate work at Harvard. 


In the inscrutable ways of Providence these four young 
men were to be brought together under circumstances 
momentous for mankind. 


K * ie 


Young Mr. King left Harvard 
on a travelling fellowship. The 
Faculty wanted him back to 
accept an instructorship, and had, 
in fact, appointed him, but he 
was contemplating a career in 


sociological research into the 
lives of the submerged tenth, 
that segment of society that 


lived in semi-squalor below the 
subsistence margin. 

In spite of an era of “rugged 
individualism,” nineteenth century 
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liberalism had a sense of “‘noblesse 
oblige.’ With an ancestral back- 
ground going back to a fiery rebel 
against an oligarchy of birth, this 
young man had the instincts of a 
militant reformer. 

These inherited instincts were 
quickened by what he saw in a 
previous winter which he had 
spent at the Hull House Social 
Settlement in Chicago while 
studying labour organization. The 
Settlement and its surroundings 


brought him into close contact 
with the sweated trades. He saw 
what bred slums. 


Visiting a number of Canadian 
cities on a roving reporting 
assignment for the old Mail and 
Empire, the peripatetic cub 
reporter probed into the condi- 
tion of workers in the garment 
trades. He saw clapboard hovels. 
He saw enacted the “‘Song of the 
Shirt? with? <‘its poverty, hunger 
and dirt.” Only these unfor- 
tunates—mostly slattern women 
old before their time—were toil- 
ing from dawn to dusk on letter 
Canricksam UNiLorms. « Lor 
awarded contracts by the Post 
Office Department. 


Instead of taking his story to 
his city editor who would prob- 
ably have blasted the Govern- 
Mentewitieite he took, It to the 
Hon. William Mulock (later, Sir 
William Mulock). 


The Postmaster General was 
shocked and angry. Seeking an 
immediate remedy, he asked the 
young writer to make a report 
with recommendations on which 
the Government could act. 


That interview made an endur- 
ing and favourable impression on 
the Postmaster General. From it 
stemmed the adoption of the Fair 
Wages Resolution of March, 1900. 


There was another important 
development. 

Unabashed in the presence of 
Laurier’s chief lieutenant, the cub 
reporter, true to his craft, talked 
hard sense. He told Mulock that 
what the country needed was a 
Department of Labour to deal 
with such pressing problems. 

The idea registered. 

Mulock mulled over it, decided 
the young fellow was right. But 
it was something novel in the 
function of Government in Canada. 


firms, 


He had to “sell” the idea to a 
Cabinet of practical politicians. 


Mulock succeeded with some 
misgivings among his § Party 
colleagues. 

He introduced a Bill (The 


Conciliation Act, 1900) designed, 
among other things ‘‘to provide 
for the publication of statistical 
and industrial information in a 
LABOUR GAZETTE.” 


thtewill -hes ‘stated in. the 
House, “be a useful publication 
for all classes concerned in indus- 
trial life whether employers or 
employees and will enable them 
better to understand not only the 
conditions affecting their own side 
but the conditions affecting the 


side of the other party,’ and 
cognate with such an_ under- 
standing, it “was hoped’ ~*~ that 
parties to industrial conflicts 


would be more ready to adopt 
peaceful arguments for the settle- 
ment of controversies.” 


Then, .dsi5a,.50r te OL necessary 
after-thought, Mr. Mulock an- 
nounced that “another object of 
the Bill is to establish a Depart- 
ment of Labour,” one of the chief 
functions of which was to provide 


motive power for. conciliation 
machinery. 
The reaction was immediate. 


Here was something that smacked 
of upsetting the status quo in a 
country with strong pioneering 
traditions. 


Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, 
led byte Chatlics.  Lupper md 
“Father of Confederation,’ and 
such giants in debate as George 
Foster and Nicholas Flood Davin, 
pounced on the proposed legisla- 
tion. In the’ first’ place” they 
wanted to know why © such 
important legislation was left to 
the end of the session (Ah, 
perpetual mystery of Parlia- 
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ments!). They wanted to know 


who was to edit the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. Is it to be a party 
organ? 


There were more probing ques- 
tions. How is the LABOUR 
GAZETTE to be paid for? Is there 
to be another Minister added to 
those who already draw their 
salaries? Will the Hon. Gentle- 
man say whether he has any 
person in view for the position? 


Opposition critics stressed that 
the editorship “was a_ very 
important position requiring some 
person well posted on labour 
Matters, and. in siwhom,) ay larce 
body of labour men throughout 
the country will have confidence.” 
No mere party hack was to be 
considered. 

Patiently, Mulock listened. 
Then, with his customary caution, 
he replied: “We have someone 
in view and if we are fortunate 
enough to .get him I think he 
will be entirely persona grata to 
all classes.” The first Civil Ser- 
vice editor thus referred to was 
William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

With the passage of the legis- 
lation the Department of Labour 
was set up with an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the remainder of 
its first fiscal “year. -VirsWitioek 
now held the dual portfolio of 
Postmaster General and Minister 
of Labour. Mr. King was made 
Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
which duty was later combined 
with that of Deputy Minister. 

Thus, fiity, eveats 220,25 was 
established the Department of 
Labour and the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

In those early years of the 
century young Editor King was 
not alone in his crusading on this 
continent. 

William Jennings Bryan had 
set the mood of the hour in a 
specehy that “rang yvaroundmeine 
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world: “You shall not press down 
upon the brow of Labour this 
crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, fresh from 
the prestige of leading his “Rough 
Riders” at San Juan Hill, was 
wielding the “Big Stick” against 
the Trusts. 

Miss Ida Minerva Tarbell, early 
militant feminist and editor of 
McLure’s Magazine, was tilting 
against the monopoly of oil. 


Upton Sinclair’ was writing 
“The Jungle,’ a novel which 
made such a scathing attack on 
conditions in the Chicago stock 
yards that a Presidential Com- 
mittee laid bare the abuses. 

But in Canada Mr. King was 
blazing a new trail. 


%* * a 
Wifty) oyears. aco othet esunny. 
interlude known as the “gay 


nineties” was drawing to a close. 


There were still vast frontier 
areas. Only 15 years previously 
Donald Smith had driven the last 
spike at Craigellachie, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway thus 
completed the vision of the 
Fathers. 

Immigrant trains traversed the 
plains over which the Red River 
carts had creaked but twenty-five 
years previously. 


The age of mass production 


and ‘“‘the assembly line’ was 
yet to make its impact on 
industry, although a mechanic 


named Henry Ford was tinkering 
with a gasoline engine. 
Wright was about to fly an 
engined crate at Kitty Hawk. 
Our own Robert Dollar had 
recently quit working as a day 
labourer in an Ottawa Valley 
SHATIU Ves sollte Was mel OUDO Ines ce) 
dynasty in shipping. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


HE Labour Gazette is an official pub- 
lication by the Dominion Govern- 
uient, under the authority of the Concilia- 
tion Act, 1900. It is the Journal of the 
Department of Labour, and is published 
with a view to the dissemination of accu- 
rate statistical and other information re- 
lating to labour conditions and kindred sub- 
jects. It will be issued monthly, and the 
matter contained in its columns is intended 
to be of service to workmen and others 
desiring reliable data in regard to questions 
especially affecting labour, and such topics as 
have a bearing on the status and well-being 
of the industrial classes of Canada. 


The Gazette will not be concerned with 
mere questions of opinion, nor will it be the 
medium for the expression: of individual 
views. It is an official publication, and as 
such will seek to record only such state- 
ments of fact, and such collections of statis- 
tics, as are believed to be trustworthy. In 
the selection and publication of these, care 
will be taken to have the information as 
complete and impartial as possible, and so 
to arrange it that, while furnishing from 
month to month facts and figures of cur- 
rent interest, these may at intervals be 
classified and compiled in such a manner as 
to show, over periods of time, the trend and 
development of the subjects dealt with. 


Faesimile of Editorial Page 


Editor Mackenzie King’s statement 


The work thus undertaken will, it is hoped, 
establish a basis for the formation of sound 
opinions, and for the drawing of correct 
deductions, but these, in themselves, are 
tasks which lie beyond the scope and pur- 
pose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek 
to serve, not to meet..,,; 


In estimating the position and func- 
tions of the Gazette, its readers must take 
into account the vast geographical area 
of the Dominion, the variety of its indus- 
tries, and the extent of its trade. A sweep of 
industry, complex and manifold, stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean across four thous- 
and miles of continent, is something which 
the world has known for the first time during 
the nineteenth century, and is paralleled 
only by one or two countries of the globe. 
But this is one of Canada’s most striking and 
characteristic features, and in this fact is to 
be found the real significance and impor- 
tance of the Labour Gazette, as well as the 
best indication of the aims of the under- 
taking. This Journal will seek to gather 
from all parts of the Dominion, facts, figures 
and information bearing on industrial con- 
ditions and the state of. the labour market. 
It will seek to supply intelligence in regard 
to labour in one locality which may be of 


value to labour ‘in another; in regard to 


of the first Labour Gazetie. 


of editorial policy is still adhered to as 


the LABOUR GAZETTE reaches its fiftieth anniversary. 
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In an economy emerging from 
a simple frontier setting the 
worker even if in a union (and 
they were not the powerful 
organizations of today) was in no 
strong position to bargain for 
better working conditions. 


There was practically no pro- 
tective workers’ legislation quite 
apart from any social legislation. 
It was free enterprise at its best 
and worst. 

While it was true that the era 
of “rugged individualism” did 
impose restrictions on workers 
improving their living standards, 
there is another almost forgotten 
factor in this age where powerful 
labour organizations can, and do, 
secure a wide range of benefits 
by process of collective bargaining. 

In the personal relationship that 
then existed between the owner 
of a business and his employees, 
the bonds between the two were 
often -strengthened by the fact 
the owner knew all his employees 
and their families, and was more 
than likely to feel a keen sense 
of responsibility for their welfare. 

Inesthes early "years ror aihis 
century, both in this country and 
the United States, an individual 
workman seeking a job. pre- 
sented himself at a mill or 
factory. Most likely the owner 
of the business would see him 
personally, and size him up. If 
he thought the applicant measured 
up, he would hire him on his 
own terms. There was no bar- 
gaining about it. 

The worker could accept or 
refuse. If the worker rejected 
the owner’s terms, there was no 
great hardship on either party. 
The owner could get another 
hand, and the worker could get 
another job, or he could home- 
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stead, or set up a small busi- 
ness of his own in a growing 
community. 


Both worker and ‘“‘boss’”’ gloried 
in their self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. 


In general, however, hours and 
wages and working conditions 
were at the whim of an employer’s 
market. Floating labour moved 
from the harvest to the shanties 
and the railway construction 
camps. 


Shanty and construction camps 
were not regulated as they are 
now by quite definite agreements. 
Railway empires were in the 
making. In a phrase © that 
“stuck,” a well-known evangelist 
proclaimed to “revival” meetings 
that “the Sabbath was made for 
man and not for Mackenzie and 
Mann.” 


The nine-hour day was the 
chief objective in the seventies 
when the TLC had its birth. In 
Gio gee the ae redoubtablessseDan 
O’Donoghue (to become Canada’s 
first Fair Wages Officer under Mr. 
King in 1900) led the first labour 
delegation to a Government when 
the Ottawa Trades Council in- 
terviewed Prime Minister John A. 
Macdonald. Perhaps the _ fact 
that there were three Dominion 
and three Ontario elections in the 
70’s may have rendered political 
leaders somewhat sensitive to 
labour under-currents. 


About this time, too, labour 
began calling for some type of 
government bureau: to deal with 
its special problems. 


It had not won any major 
victories either by employing the 
strike weapon or in the legisla- 
tive field. 


But in 1886, the Trades and 
Labour Congress did succeed in 
having a Factories Act estab- 


lished in Ontario which forbade 
the employment of boys under 
twelve and girls under fourteen. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour was the first 
body in Canada vested with 
Government authority to investi- 
gate industrial conditions in this 
country. It travelled to various 
sections of the country gathering 
evidence and its report, pub- 
lished in 1889, revealed some 
shocking child labour and sweat 
shop abuses. 

When Mr. King also exposed 
sweat shop conditions and inter- 
vened with Mr. Mulock, that, 
apparently, was the decisive factor 
leading to the establishment of 
the Department of Labour. 

He recruited a small coterie of 
able assistants. Numbering less 
than)a dozen, and: of widely 
differing backgrounds, they had 
a common loyalty to their young 
leader. Three of them—Dan 
O’Donoghue, Edward Williams, 
and Frank Plant—were practical 
trade unionists fresh from the 
labour “wars.” He sometimes 
had to curb their enthusiasm for 
the cause. 


With a penchant for econom- 
ists and newspaper editors, King 
completed his staff. There was 
Henry Albert Harper who had 
been his’ class-mate at _ the 
University of Toronto to whom 
he allocated the associate editor- 
ship of the LaBouR GAZETTE. He 
had been scarcely a year in the 
editorial chair when his heroic 
andsatragicsideathy cut: short. a 
career golden with promise. The 
tragedy of his self-sacrifice while 
on a skating party on the Ottawa 
river, shocked the capital and the 
country. His memory is _ per- 


petuated in the Sir Galahad 
statue at the foot of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 


Another of his editorial col- 
leagues was F. A. Acland who 
had been his chief in his report- 
ing days, and who later became 
Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Acland brought to 
his task a fine and discriminating 
mind, eminently fair and cultured. 


Then there was Frank Giddens 
a diligent fact-finding newspaper- 
man from the London Free Press 
whose talents in his craft King 
used to advantage on _ roving 
commissions both in this country 
and abroad. 


In that select company, too, 
were R. H. Coats, who became 
distinguished as Canada’s first 


statistician, and W. W. Edgar, 
brought in by Mr. King to build 
a library that has become today 
a repository of labour history. 


* * * 


liis¥avtar cryein therstory “or 
labour and the Department from 
those pioneering years to the 
complexities of the present. 


Probably the most significant 
development has been _ that 
brought about in the changed basis 
of employer-employee relation- 
ship. Two factors were chiefly 
responsible for this orientation: 
(1) the disappearance of direct 
personal relationship between the 
owner and his workers; and (2) 
the advent of mechanized indus- 
try and the assembly line. To 
which might be added (somewhat 
later) a third factor, resulting, in 
part, from the other two—the 
mushrooming of the big indus- 
trial unions. 

In the march of time, plus the 
impact of big business, the direct 
relation between an_ individual 
employer knowing all his “hands” 
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by their first name came to an 
end. The employment manager 
or personnel officer became the 
medium of contact with employees. 
This officer’s responsibility was, 
of course, to the employer. The 
community could no longer exer- 
cise the influence on employment 
policy, that it) oneeycould” one the 
individual owner of a business. 


In this new set-up, the worker 
had to make some drastic adjust- 
ments. With mechanization and 
mass production, the highly skilled 
workman found his former skills 
not in such demand as in the 
old days of craftsmanship. More 
often, there was a call for other 
types of skills, with the emphasis 
on speed. He was in no position 
to bargain as an individual. 


To maintain his living standards, 
he now had to meet an imper- 
sonal machine and an impersonal 
company. So he, too, was forced, 
by the trend of events, to join 
with his fellows to sell his 
product (his labour skill) on a 
collective basis. 

In? @this transformation; ihe 
character of industry itself was 
changed and individual crafts- 
manship lost something of its 
former connotation as applied to 
a trade. There are, of course, 
still many craft unions, but there 
was tremendous upsurge of indi- 
vidual craft unions merging their 
identity in what became known 
ase ndustlialk winions., p.bOrean— 
stance, many former carpenters, 
machinists, metal workers, and 
painters, employed in an auto- 


mobile plant, preferred to be 
designated as an Automobile 
Workers’ Union, regardless of 


their particular skill or craft. 


* * * 


This new alignment of indus- 
try accelerated collective  bar- 
gaining. In the United States the 
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process was moulded into legis- 
lative enactment in the Wagner 
Act which provided a compulsory 
feature. This was one of the 
most important and far-reaching 
of President Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal’ measures during the depres- 
sion of the “hungry thirties.” 


In Canada, the Second World 
War brought into sharp focus its 
necessity. Accordingly, the De- 
partment of Labour administered 
a set of regulations under P.C. 
1003 which marked a complete 
change in Federal Government 
policy in industrial relations. One 
of the major provisions was recog- 
nition) fol. the eclear Griehivtor 
employees—and also of employers 
—to organize. 


For the first time in Canada 
a procedure for instituting col- 
lective bargaining negotiations 
was set up, and provision made 
for the certification of collective 
bargaining representatives. The 
union, through its representatives, 
had to be recognized in future 
negotiations. Compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining became a reality 
in law over wide areas of Canada. 


With the conclusion of the war, 
and after an exhaustive process 
of consultation with organized 
labour, associations of employers 
and a DLOVvinCcia lL. suLhOPILIes s wie 
major provisions of P.C. 1003 were 
incorporated and extended in 
permanent legislation applying to 
all industries within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Parliament. 

There is also provision, under 
the present legislation, whereby 
arrangements can be made with 
the provinces for uniform admin- 
istration of similar legislation. 

This Federal Legislation requires 
employers and employees alike to 
undertake collective bargaining in 
good faith. It does not say what 
the bargain shall be; it leaves that 


to the parties. It.does list what 
are prohibited unfair labour prac- 
tices and applies restrictions to 
both employers and employees. 

Until the Millenium is reached 
it is doubtful if there will be 
complete unanimity on any legis- 
lation touching industrial rela- 
tions. 

ine=tunction of “the Depart- 
mentor Labour is’ to’ hold’ the 
balance evenly to prevent giving 
either party an undue advantage. 
Intact, the role’ of the Depart- 
ment in industrial relations is now 
compounded of one part con- 
sultant, one part mediator, and 
one part referee. This last is in 
evidence mainly when the public 
interest must be protected. 

There was a time when the 
opposing factions considered that 
the public interest did not matter. 
It definitely does now. Mr. King 
in 1907 emphasized the profound 
change in such thinking when, in 
preparing the ground for the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, he enunciated in the LABouR 
GAZETTE that “in any civilized 
community private rights must 
cease when they become public 
wrongs.” 


One result of all the Depart- 
ment’s exploratory work and 
patient weighing of all factors is 
that collective bargaining is 
becoming a humanized process 
with labour and management 
taking their places as equals 
around a conference table. 

* * * 


The social responsibilities of a 
developing industrial country were 
reflected in the growing respon- 
sibilities of the Department as 
the half-century progressed. 
These included the sale of gov- 
ernment annuities, co-ordination 
of the provincially administered 
employment service established in 


1919, the’ “administration OL 010 
age and blind pensions (sub- 
sequently transferred to the 
Department of Finance) and the 
Combines Investigation Act. This 
last was later transferred to the 
Department of Justice because it 
involved prosecution proceedings 
and the Justice Department was 
considered the proper medium for 
this work. 


Another measure that came 
under the Department was voca- 
tional education and _ training. 
Stemming from the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission on 
Technical Education, the House 
om Commons.” 1n- ~ June, ? LOTS: 
adopted legislation providing for 
a federal appropriation of ten 
million dollars to be paid to the 
provinces over a period of the 
years to assist them in providing 
technical education. 


The necessity of job training in 
the depression years, accentuated 
by the Second World War, 
further projected the plan into a 
Dominion-Provincial set-up for 
vocational training. 


Canada’s membership in the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion brought the Labour Depart- 
ment into the movement. to 
improve working standards on a 
world-wide front. 


Passage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1940 constituted 
a tremendous social advance, and 
brought with it an expansion and 
re-organization of the network of 
employment offices. 


The Second World War and its 
aftermath brought an additional 
set of responsibilities under the 
Department’s wing. 

In the whirligig of events, how 
far the Department of Labour 
has broadened its orbit may be 
indicated in the following 
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administrative functions: National 
Registration; Selective Service; 
Mobilization of Manpower; Japa- 
nese Evacuation from Coastal 
Areas; Control of Port Loading 
Operations; Prisoners-of-War; 
Reinstatement of Veterans in 
Civil Employment; Polish Vet- 
erans Movement; Absorption of 
Displaced Persons and, most 
recently, the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act. 


ye y My 
w x Fase 


Nothing remains static. [elites 
a yardstick. of) human, progress 
that what sufficed in human 
affairs ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
and fifty years ago is not good 
enough today in a world that has 
been rocked by two great wars 
and a depression. 

Accordingly, social-economic 
developments in the past fifty 
years have resulted in a great 
expansion in the services the 


Department of Labour has been 
called upon to provide. 


Throughs sit wallfelaboursshas 

gained an impressive “Bill of. 
Rights’) Nomlcongerans sivesine 
unprotected, under-privileged 
segment of industry that it was 
fifty years ago, when a keen 
young man applied a set of social 
principles to the problems of a 
democratic state and made it 
work. 
' What he and his successor, the 
late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
have tried to do in more recent 
years is to unobtrusively indicate 
that with power goes respon- 
sibility. 

And it would seem as if labour 
itself is "moving. into a wider 
concept of its role in community, 
national and even international 
affairs, in a mature awareness of 
the obligations it shares with all 
sections of society. 


“Most of the work on Government clothing has really 


been executed by women and girls. 


Where these have been 


employed in shops their wages have been, on the whole, 
exceedingly low; and where the work was performed in 
homes the prices paid were often such as to necessitate 
jong hours of labour for a very meagre rcturn: 240: 


“The conditions under which much of the Government 
work has been executed have been such as to prove injurious 


to the health and well-being of those engaged in it. 


There 


has been no proper or adequate inspection of the methods 
or the work itself, and, as a consequence, individuals and 
the public alike have been exposed to continuous risk from 
the spread of contagion as well as to harm in other ways. 


“T need scarcely add that the existence of such conditions, 
apart from any other attendant evils of the sweating system, 


constitute emphatically . . 


. ‘sufficient grounds for Govern- 


ment interference in order that future contracts may be 
performed in a manner free from all such objectionable 


oD ele) 


features. 


Report on Government Clothing Contracts 
by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
January 5, 1898. 
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CANADA'S 
MINISTERS 
OF LABOUR 


by Allan Donnell 
Editorial Staff, LABOUR GAZETTE 


During the fifty years since it was established the 
Department of Labour has had fifteen Ministers, whose 
tenures of office ranged from a few months to nine years. 
They were men of varying talents and points of view, keenly 
aware of the responsibilities of public office, and each of them 
in his own way strove to improve industrial relationships and 
to create better social conditions for all Canadians. 


Initially, the Department was little more than an 
appendage of the Post Office Department, but over the years 
its functions have been greatly extended until it has become 
one of the most important and exacting branches of the 
Federal Government. 


Dealing as it does with all those human relationships 
involved in industrial affairs, the Department by its very 
functions becomes the medium of adjustment between labour 
and management in disputes which sometimes drastically affect 
the public interest. 

Deca beliapsr Hote sUnprisino ss therelorcas thats Lhe 
responsibilities borne by several of the Ministers, especially 
during the two World Wars and in the depression of the 
1930’s, broke their health and forced their early retirement 
from public life. 
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Sir 
William 
MULOCK, 

Gu GME. 


1900-1905 





Few Canadians have won distinction in so many 
fields of public service as Sir William Mulock, Canada’s first 
federal Minister of Labour. As an educationalist, lawyer, 
parliamentarian, government administrator and jurist, he was 
almost equally eminent. | 


William Mulock was born of Irish forebears in the little village 
of Bondhead, Ontario, in 1844. His father, who was a country doctor, 
died at a comparatively early age, leaving his widow and a young 
family in none too prosperous circumstances. As a consequence 
young Mulock spent his boyhood in a home where thrift was a well- 
worn precept. Fortunately, his mother encouraged and assisted him 
in every way she could to continue his education in the Grammar 
School at Newmarket, Ontario, and at the University of Toronto. He 
was an outstanding student and graduated near the top of his class in 
all subjects, winning the gold medal in modern languages. Five years 
later, in 1868, he was called to the Ontario bar. 


From 1873, until the close of his long life in 1944, he was inti- 
mately associated with the administrative affairs of the University of 
Toronto, as a member of the Senate, Vice-Chancellor and finally as 
Chancellor. 


It was, however, as a member of the House of Commons, Minister 
of the Crown, and finally as a jurist, that William Mulock won his 
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most enduring fame. He was elected to Parliament in the general 
election of 1882 for the riding of North York, a constituency he con- 
tinued to represent until his retirement from political life in 1905. He 
was popularly known among his rural constituents as “Farmer Bill.” 


In 1896, he was given the post of Postmaster General. Within 
three years of his appointment he converted the heavy perennial 
deficits of the Post Office Department into substantial surpluses. 
He introduced the use of postal notes, became the “father of penny 
postage,” promoted the “‘all-red cable” between Canada and Australia 
and by working in conjunction with Signor Marconi, secured for 
Canada the first wireless station in North America. For these services 
he received a Knighthood from the King in 1902. 


But in another and quite different field, that of labour relations, 
Mr. Mulock gave proof of his kindly human qualities as well as his 
political foresight and sagacity. Prior to 1900, almost all of the labour 
legislation in force in Canada had been enacted by the provinces and 
such as there was, was “limited in scope and wholly lacking in 
uniformity.” 


Following the reports made by Mr. Mackenzie King in 1898 on 
sweated labour and other unsatisfactory labour conditions Mr. Mulock 
took steps to establish a federal Department of Labour. It was a 
touchy venture. Both politicians and the general public were 
suspicious of anything that looked like “class legislation” and any 
extra expense involved in setting up a federal labour portfolio was 
certain to arouse criticism. For these reasons, the title of the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in 1900 read: ‘An Act to Aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Trade Disputes and to Provide for the 
Publication of Statistics and Industrial Information.” It became known 
as. .“The’ Conciliation Act:” 


The Act was given Royal Assent on July 18, 1900. Mr. Mulock 
at once appointed Mr. Mackenzie King Deputy Minister and editor 
of the LaBour GAZETTE, and provided him with office equipment and 
a small clerical staff. The first issue of the GAZETTE appeared in 
September. It bore the imprimatur on its title page “Department of 
Labour under Authority of Parliament.” From that time on in the 
press, public discussions and subsequently in Parliament, the Depart- 
ment was given general recognition and Mr. Mulock became known 
as the Minister of Labour as well as Postmaster General. 


Mr. Mulock set about the task of organizing the work of the new 
Department with the same thoroughness, energy and resourcefulness 
that he displayed in rejuvenating the postal services. He secured the 
enactment of such important measures as the Fair Wages Resolution 
of 1900, the Railway Arbitration Act of 1902 and the Labour Disputes 
Act of 1903. 


However, the heavy duties involved in the administration of two 
important departments of government for five years (in addition, he 
was also Acting Minister of Public Works for nearly a year) under- 
mined his health and in 1905, Sir William retired from the govern- 
ment to accept a less onerous position as Chief J ustice of the 
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Exchequer Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. In 1923 he 
was appointed Chief Justice of Second Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court and later in the same year was made Chief Justice of 
Ontario. 

Sir William maintained two homes, one in Toronto, the other a 
country estate near Aurora, Ontario, in the heart of his old federal 
constituency of North York. The closing years of his long life were 
serene and happy. He maintained a keen interest in current trends 
of thought, and it was said of him that he seldom delved into the past, 
except to give point to discussions of the present or the future. He 
died on October 1, 1944, less than four months before his 10Ist 
birthday. 


Sir 
Allen Bristol 


AYLESWORTH, 
K.C., K.C.M.G. 


1905-06 





Elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Sir William Mulock, Allen Bristol Aylesworth entered the 
House of Commons in 1905 as member for Sir William’s old 
constituency of North York. He was at once appointed by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to succeed Sir William as Postmaster General 
and Minister of Labour. Within a year he was transferred to 
the Ministry of Justice and was succeeded in the dual portfolio 
by Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, then Solicitor General. 
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Sir Allen was a descendant of United Empire Loyalists and was 
born near the village of Newburgh, Ontario, in 1854. Following his 
graduation from the University of Toronto, he began the study of law 
in Toronto, with Harrison, Osler and Moss in 1876, was admitted to 
the Ontario bar in 1878 and was made a Queen’s Council in 1889. In 
1891, he was appointed a bencher of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, a position he occupied until he became Minister of Justice 
in 1906. 

In 1903, he was appointed by the King as one of three British 
members of the British-American tribunal to settle the Alaska 
boundary dispute. Mount Aylesworth, a 9,400-foot peak on the 
Alaska-British Columbia boundary, was so named as a tribute to 
his skilful handling of the Canadian argument before the tribunal. 

Seven years later, in 1910, he acted as agent for Great Britain 
before the Hague tribunal in the arbitration proceedings over the 
North Atlantic Fisheries. For this service he was knighted by King 
George V in 1911. 

Sir Allen was elevated to the Senate in 1923. As a recognized 
authority on constitutional law, he has on many occasions rendered 
valuable service as a member of that body. Although in his 96th year, 
he still retains a keen interest in national and world affairs. 


Hon. 
Rodolphe 


LEMIEUX, 
Ke Gremlin. 


1906-1909 





Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Postmaster General and 
Minister of Labour from 1906 to 1909, ranks high among those 
who have made outstanding contributions to the public life of 
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Canada. Gifted with a cosmopolitan outlook and an urbane, 
and courteous personality, he has been described as “a born 
diplomatist.”’ A master of both English and French languages, 
he did much to promote the bonne entente in Canada, and to 
cultivate good relationships between Canada and France. 


Mr. Lemieux was born in Montreal on November 1, 1866. He 
received his education at Nicolet College and later at Laval 
University. He graduated in 1891, with the degree of B.C.L. and was 
called to the Quebec Bar the same year. He soon became an acknowl- 
edged leader in his chosen profession and in 1896, joined the Law 
Faculty of Laval, where, for ten years, he lectured on Canadian 
Constitutional Law. He was elected to the House of Commons for 
Gaspé in the general election of 1896, a constituency he continued to 
represent until the defeat of the Laurier administration in 1911. 
Although defeated in Gaspé in that election, he was elected for the 
constituency of Rouville and retained his seat in the Commons until 
summoned to the Senate in June, 1930. In 1904, he was appointed 
Solicitor General by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and two years later was 
promoted to cabinet rank as Postmaster General and Minister of 
Labour. 


Early in his Ministry he visited Japan to arrange a settlement 
of the vexed problem of Japanese immigration to British Columbia. 
He represented Canada at a special convocation of the International 
Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland in 1909 and the following year at 
the opening of the first Parliament of the South African Union. 


Mr. Lemieux was co-author with Mr. Mackenzie King of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. This legislation, 
familiarly known as the “Lemieux Act,” created widespread interest, 
not only in Canada, but in other countries as well, and its basic 
principles are still incorporated in Canadian conciliation procedure. 


A few months prior to the general election of 1911, Mr. Lemieux 
was transferred from the portiolio of Labour to that of Marine’ and 
Fisheries. Although no longer a member of the Government after 
1911, he was known as ‘“Quebec’s most energetic recruiting 
sergeant” in the first World War. 


In 1921, and again in 1924, he refused a portfolio in the cabinet 
of Mr. Mackenzie King, and also the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Quebec. He was elected Speaker of the House of Commons in .1922 
and again in 1926. He continued as First Commoner until 1930 when 
he was elevated to the Senate. His death occurred on September 28, 
193 (2 
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Rt. Hon. 
William Lyon 


Mackenzie 


KING, 
OM eis fb): 


1909-1911 





Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Canada’s 
first full-time and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s last Minister of Labour, 


served a long and exacting apprenticeship before entering upon 
the duties of that high office. 


Mr. King was born in Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario in 1874. 
At the age of 17 he matriculated to the University of Toronto, from 
which he graduated with high honours and an Edward Blake scholar- 
ship four years later. 


He inherited his life-long interest in social, economic and 
political problems from his maternal grandfather, William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the patriot leader in Upper Canada in 1837. This interest 
developed steadily during the years that he was a student at the 
University of Toronto and a fellow and post graduate student at the 
University of Chicago. While in Chicago, Mr. King lived at Hull 
House and spent his spare time in case studies at that great social 
service centre. What he learned there of the manner in which the 
poor and the immigrant classes were being exploited profoundly 
impressed him. When he returned to Toronto in 1898, he discovered 
similar sordid conditions in establishments working on Canadian 
government contracts. These he reported in person to Hon. William 
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Mulock, the Postmaster General. His revelations started a chain of 
legislative action. The Fair Wages Resolution was passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1899. The following year the Department of Labour was 
established, and Mr. King was persuaded to give up an academic 
career to become Deputy Minister of Labour and Editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


During the eight years that he was Deputy Minister, Mr. King 
was largely responsible for drafting much important legislation, 
including the Industrial Disputes Act of 1902; the Railway Labour 
Disputes Act of 1903 and the “Lemieux Act’ of 1907. He is credited 
with having personally settled over 40 labour disputes in the same 
period, some of which presented serious threats to the national 
economy. He was no less successful in handling delicate situations 
arising from Asiatic immigration and in stopping the dubious 
practice of importing strike breakers from Britain. 


In 1908, he resigned as Deputy Minister of Labour and was 
elected to the House of Commons for North Waterloo. The following 
year he became Canada’s first full-time Minister of Labour. The 
general election of 1911 resulted in the overthrow of the Laurier 
administration and Mr. King suffered personal defeat. He was not 
returned to the House of Commons until the general election of 
1921, two years after he had been elected leader of the Liberal party. 
During the intervening years, he conducted a survey of industrial 
relations for the Rockefeller Foundation and in conciliation work in 
wartime industries in the United States. His well-known book, 
“Industry and Humanity,” published in 1919, is, in essence, a report 
based on that survey. 


Mr. King’s election to the leadership of the Liberal party in 
1919, and the return to power of that party in 1921, brought to a close 
his specialized work in the field of industrial relations. He had served 
an honourable apprenticeship in government administration. Hence- 
forth he was to devote his energies and his well-trained mind to 
giving leadership in an ever-expanding national and international 
economy, until his retirement from public life in 1948. 


On July 22, 1900, Mr. King arrived in Ottawa from Europe, where 
he had been on a Harvard University travelling fellowship. He had 
given up a promising academic career at Harvard to become a Canadian 
public servant. Hardly anyone in the capital, other than a few members 
of the government were even mildly interested in his arrival. No one 
could have been aware that a future Prime Minister and world states- 
man had come amongst them and that a new epoch in Canadian public 
life had been born. A modest office in the old Molson’s Bank Chambers 
at 14 Metcalfe Street had been prepared for him and he entered at once 
upon his duties as Deputy Minister of Labour and editor of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. | 
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On July 22, 1950, just fifty years later to the day, Mr. King, in the 
fullness of years of outstanding service and bearing innumerable 
honours passed peacefully away at his summer home at Kingsmere in 
the Gatineau hills, a few miles from Ottawa. For more than 21 years 
he had been Prime Minister. He had played a leading role in Canada’s 
evolution from semi-colonial status to equal rank with the other nations 
of the British Commonwealth and a world power in her own right. He 
had contributed greatly to the social, industrial and economic life of 
the nation and to the unity of the many peoples who make up its 
population. He had given distinguished leadership to Canada through- 
out the Second World War and in the early post-war years. He left 
a mark on the life of his day and generation that will not be soon 
effaced. 


Hon. 
Thomas Wilson 


CROTHERS, 
eG. 


191 to £918 





Although he had been prominent in legal and 
academic circles in Western Ontario for several years, Hon. 
Thomas Wilson Crothers could scarcely be considered a 
national figure in the field of industrial relations at the time 
of his appointment as Minister of Labour in the first cabinet 
of Sir Robert Borden in 1911. His interest in education was 
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recognized in 1910 when he was made Chairman of the Ontario 
Text Book Commission that investigated the prices of primary 
and secondary school text books. 


It became his national duty to administer the Department of 
Labour throughout the First World War. That experience taxed his 
ability and energy to the limit. In the end his health gave way and 
he was forced to resign less than ten days before the signing of the 
armistice in 1918. He was appointed to the Senate, but his death 
occurred before Parliament re-assembled, and he never took his seat. 


. Mr. Crothers was born on New Year’s Day, 1850, in the small 

community of Northport, Prince Edward County, Ontario. He was 
educated in the Northport schools and at Albert College, Belleville. 
He studied law in the offices of Foy, Tupper and Macdonald and later 
with Bethune, Osler and Moss in Toronto. Before beginning the 
practice of law in St. Thomas in 1880, he was for three years principal 
of the High School at Wardsville in Elgin County. In the Ontario 
general election of 1879 he was defeated in West Elgin by the narrow 
margin of seven votes. His first entry into Federal politics was in 
the general election of 1908, when he was elected in West Elgin. He 
held the seat until he resigned ten years later. 


The outbreak of war in 1914 initiated four years of intense 
governmental activity in solving an almost continuous stream of 
unprecedented problems. Writing of the work of the Labour Depart- 
ment a well-known journalist of the early post-war period stated: 
“To know when to conciliate, when to use moral suasion, when to 
use wartime compulsion; to be able to handle conflicting opinions and 
interests and to hold even a moderate degree of respect and esteem 
from both sides was a very difficult task.” 


The problems of finding and assigning workers for munitions 
plants, farms and even the armed forces became a vital concern of 
the Department of Labour. Labour unrest was all too common and 
conciliation machinery had to be strengthened. Manpower inven- 
tories had to be taken, anti-loafing legislation passed and in 1917 the 
conscription issue rocked the country. Commodity prices rose sharply 
and made necessary the setting up of controls. 


In the early autumn of 1918, Mr. Crothers’ health failed and four 
days before the armistice that ended the World War, he resigned. 
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Senator 
Gideon Decker 


ROBERTSON, 
ba D® 


1918-19213 1930-1932 





Senator Gideon Decker Robertson, Canada’s sixth 
Minister of Labour, held a number of unique records. He was 
the first Minister of Labour from the ranks of labour. He never 
contested a parliamentary election and never held a seat in the 
House of Commons. He was the first representative of organ- 
ized labour to be appointed to the Senate. 


He was the first, and so far the only Senator to hold the portfolio 
of Labour and was the only Minister of Labour who has served under 
three Prime Ministers. Unlike his five predecessors in that Ministry, 
he was not “learned in the law.” However, he continued the tradition 
somewhat tenuously inasmuch as his paternal grandfather had been a 
lawyer in Scotland. 


Senator Robertson was born in Welland, Ontario, in 1874. He 
was educated in the public and high schools of his native town and 
in 1893 entered the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway as a 
telegrapher. He took an active interest in labour union affairs, to 
such purpose that in 1908, he was made General Chairman of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Six years later he became Deputy 
President and in 1915, Vice-President of the Order for Canada. 
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Senator Robertson displayed exceptional ability as a mediator in 
labour-management disputes during the war years. This, together 
with his refusal to go along with the anti-conscriptionists among the 
leaders of organized labour made him a logical choice for a seat in 
the Senate, after the Government had decided to appoint a repre- 
sentative of labour. He was given the Senate appointment in January 
1917, and the following October was made Minister without portfolio 
in Sir Robert Borden’s cabinet. 


Among the notable labour disputes in which Senator Robertson 
used his good offices were the controversy between the C.P.R. and 
its conductors and trainmen in 1916; the Nova Scotia coal strike and 
the Vancouver shipbuilding strike in 1918, and most prominent of 
all, the: Winnipes” Civic=strike=ot 19197 fin ithe latter, case her was 
threatened with bodily harm by the Bolshevist leaders in the strike 
if he appeared in Winnipeg. The threat did not deter him, however. 
He went to Winnipeg and directed operations in quelling street riots 
and in bringing to an end a reign of violence that has had no parallel 
in Canadian labour history. 


Shortly after the United States declared war in the spring of 
1917, Senator Robertson went to Washington at the request of the 
American government to pass along the experience of Canada in 
wartime labour administration. 


Early in November 1918, Mr. Crothers resigned from the Ministry 
and Senator Robertson was at once appointed in his stead. The first 
World War ended a few days later and the task of converting the 
country from a wartime to a peacetime economy had to be under- 
taken at once. The administrative duties of the Minister at the time 
were scarcely less difficult than those encountered by his predecessor 
at the outbreak of war. Conditions were unprecedented and many 
problems had to be resolved by the “trial and error’? method. 


To add to his difficulties, other administrative duties were 
assigned to him, including the Government Printing Bureau; employ- 
ment offices co-ordination; technical education and Canada’s obliga- 
tions in connection with the International Labour Office. 


A large measure of Senator Robertson’s success in solving early 
post-war problems was due to his ability to enlist the co-operation 
of federal and provincial officials, labour unions and- industrial, 
commercial, transportation and construction interests. 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen succeeded Sir Robert Borden as Prime 
Minister in 1920. In the general election of 1921, the Meighen 
government was defeated and Senator Robertson reverted to his 
former position with the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. With “the 
return to power of the Conservatives in 1930, under the leadership 


of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Senator Robertson was again appointed 
Minister of Labour. 
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The great depression of the 30’s was already becoming world 
wide. Legislation to provide immediate relief was passed by Parlia- 
ment at once and the Minister of Labour was charged with the heavy 
task of its administration. In addition, three years of drought on 
the prairies was bringing ruin to thousands of farmers. To make a 
personal appraisal, the Minister paid a flying visit to the prairies in 
1931. The scenes of desolation that he saw depressed him greatly. 
That, coupled with overwork in his Department, undermined his 
health, and a few months later he resigned his portfolio. In April, 1932: 
he was sufficiently recovered to head the Canadian Delegation to the 
International Labour Conference of which he was elected President, the 
first Canadian to be accorded this honour. His illness returned, how- 
ever, and a great humanitarian and devoted public servant was taken 
by death in August, 1933. 


Hon. 
James 


MURDOCK, 


F927-1925 





Like his predecessor in the Ministry, Hon. Senator 
G. D. Robertson, Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour in 
the first Mackenzie King cabinet, had attained to high office in 
one of the Railroad Brotherhoods. For 16 years (with the 
exception of a few months in 1920-21, when he had served as 
a member of the Board of Commerce) he had been Vice- 
President and Chief Canadian Executive of the Brotherhood of 


Railroad [rainmen. 
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Mr. Murdock was the son of a British: Indian Army officer and 
was born in Brighton, England, in 1871. Following the death of 
his father and mother, he was brought to Canada as an adopted orphan 
in his early childhood and was given a common school education. 
His boyhood was not too happy, and early he determined to get away 
from an environment in which he felt his limitations. 


He was working in Leamington as a grocer’s delivery boy when 
one day, after he had placed his deliveries on the train, he just bolted 
with the spirit of a young colt. For him there was no turning back. 
The next, job..he, got was. inva. G.bsRs seravel pila ./comatherem ne 
graduated naturally into the orbit of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. In 1890, he joined the operating service of the C.P.R. as 
a trainman at London, Ontario. 


His first venture into politics was in the general election of 1921, 
when he was defeated in the federal constituency of South Toronto. 
However, he was appointed Minister of Labour in December, 1921, 
and was provided with a seat in the House of Commons by acclama- 
tion as representative of Kent County in January, 1922. 


During the summer of 1922, Mr. Murdock summoned a Dominion- 
Provincial conference in Ottawa to discuss the problems of unem- 
ployment. Provincial and municipal officials, leaders of organized 
labour and of industrial, commercial and construction interests 
attended. A more or less determined attempt was made to fix the 
responsibility for the relief from unemployment on the Federal 
Government. Nearly a week was spent in heated arguments in which 
the Minister held bluntly to his claim that unemployment was a 
provincial responsibility, and the conference broke up without having 
extracted from Mr. Murdock any change in Federal policy. 


In 1924, a decision in a test case made by the Privy Council 
declared the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 ultra vires 
of the Federal Parliament and Mr. Murdock piloted an amending Bill 
through the Commons, restricting the Act’s application to matters 
under federal jurisdiction. 


Later in the same year, Mr. Murdock’s course in connection with 
the failure of the Home Bank was made the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary investigation which assumed a decidedly partisan complexion. 
In the end, the Minister’s course in the incident was vindicated. Mr. 
Murdock was defeated in the general election of 1925 and resigned 
from the Ministry of Labour. He was again defeated in the general 
election of 1926, and was appointed to the Senate in 1930. His death 
occurred in Ottawa in May, 1949. 


From a boyhood that was none too happy, he mastered the 
experiences of his early environment until it was said of dia 
Murdock” that “his concern for his fellow men constituted his main 
passion in life.” 
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Hon. 
John Campbell 


ELLIOTT, 
Ke 


1926 





Hon. John Campbell Elliott was appointed Min- 
ister of Labour in March 1926 to succeed Hon. James Murdock, 
who was defeated in the general election held late in October, 
1925. The following month Mr. Elliott was also given the 
portfolio of Health and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


Although that election had resulted in the official opposition 
securing the largest group in the House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King relied on the support of the small group of Progres- 
sives in the House to carry on the government. However, he found 
his position untenable and the government resigned on June 28. Mr. 
Elliott was thus Minister of Labour for less than four months, and 
that during a period when the government, lacking a working 
majority, was virtually powerless to initiate any contentious legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Elliott was born on a farm in Middlesex County, Ontario, in 
1872. He qualified as a teacher at Strathroy and Glencoe secondary 
schools. Subsequently, he entered Trinity University in Toronto, from 
which he graduated in law in 1898 and from Osgoode Hall in 1905. 
He was elected to the Ontario legislature in the general election of 
1908 and was re-elected in 1911 and in 1914. He was first elected to 
the House of Commons in 1926 as Member for West Middlesex, and 
retained his seat in subsequent elections until his elevation to the 
Senate in 1940. 
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The federal general election in September 1926, gave Mr. 
Mackenzie King a working majority in the House of Commons and 
he appointed Mr. Elliott Minister of Public Works, a portfolio he held 
until 1930 when the Government was defeated. Following the general 
election in 1935 Mr. King again became Prime Minister and Mr. 
Elliott was made Postmaster General. He resigned that portfolio in 
January 1939 as a result of failing health and a year later was elevated 
to the Senate. He never regained his health, however, and died 
suddenly in Ottawa in December 1941. 


Hon. 
George Burpee 
JONES, 





Hon. George Burpee Jones was Minister of Labour 
in the interim cabinet formed by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
after the resignation of Prime Minister Mackenzie King on 
June 28, 1926. The new cabinet was sworn in on July 13 and 
this was virtually the opening incident in the election campaign 
which ended on September 14 in the defeat of the Meighen 
administration. Thus Mr. Jones’ tenure of the Ministry of 
Labour was devoted almost solely to election activities. 


Mr. Jones was descended from United Empire Loyalist stock and 
was born at Belleiste Bay, New Brunswick in 1866. He was given a 
common school education at Apohaqui Superior School and at the 
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age of 12 entered the employ of a general merchant. After six years 
of apprenticeship, he became manager of a general merchandising and 
lumber business. Five years later he and his brother commenced 
their own business at Apohaqui under the firm name of Jones Brothers, 
lumber manufacturers and general merchants. The business pros- 
pered and in due course Mr. Jones joined the directorates of other 
important commercial undertakings, including the Bayside Lumber Co. 
in Nova Scotia, the New Brunswick Telephone Co. and the Saint John 
Daily Standard. 


Mr. Jones took an active interest in municipal affairs and for 25 
years was chairman of the Apohaqui School Board. He was elected 
a member of the New Brunswick legislature in 1908 and was re-elected 
in 1912, 1917 and 1921. In December 1921, he was elected to the House 
of Commons and was re-elected at subsequent federal elections until 
he was summoned to the Senate in 1935. He died at Sussex, New 
Brunswick, in April 1950, at the age of 84. 


Hon. 
Peter 


HEENAN, 


1926-1930 





“Peter the Peacemaker” was the well-earned 
sobriquet frequently applied to Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal 
Minister of Labour from 1926 to 1930 and Ontario Minister of 
Labour from 1941 to 1943. During his years in the Federal 
Ministry he was credited with having personally prevented or 
settled more than 160 labour strikes. 
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Consequently, he was justly proud of this evidence of the appre- 
ciation and esteem of his fellow Canadians. That, and his success in 
persuading the Dominion and Ontario to agree to the payment of old 
age pensions, as well as his having earned a medal for youthful 
prowess as a professional football player, he considered as among the 
crowning achievements of his life. He was “a son of the people” and 
in his day worked as a coal miner, a deep sea diver, a professional 
football player and a locomotive engineer. 


Mr. Heenan was born in Tullaree, Ireland, in 1874, but moved 
with his family to England at an early age, and was educated at an 
English public school. Later, he served his apprenticeship as a loco- 
motive engineer in England, before going to Costa Rica to work on 
the railways there. The climate of Costa Rica undermined his health 
and he came to Canada in 1902, settling down in Kenora, Ontario, as 
an engine driver for the C.P.R. He took an active interest in labour 
union activities as well as in the civic affairs of his adopted town. 
In 1919 he was elected to the Ontario legislature for Kenora. Six 
years later he resigned his seat to contest—and win—the federal 
constituency. He was appointed federal Minister of Labour in 1926, 
but resigned his portfolio when the government was defeated in 1930. 
However, he retained his seat in the House of Commons and character- 
istically went back to his job of engine driving at Kenora. 


In 1934, he accepted an invitation to become Minister of Lands 
and Forests in Premier Hepburn’s cabinet in Ontario. Seven years 
later he was transferred to the provincial labour portfolio from 
which he resigned in 1943. His death occurred in Toronto in May, 1948. 


Hon. 
Wesley Ashton 


GORDON, 
K.C. 


1932-1935 
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First elected to the House of Commons in the 
general election of 1930, Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon was at 
once made Minister of Immigration and Colonization and 
Minister of Mines by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 
Following the failure of Senator Gideon Robertson’s health and 
his resignation from the Ministry of Labour in 1932, Mr. Gordon 
was given the portfolio of Labour as well. 


He was thus the administrative head of three important Depart- 
ments of Government from 1932 to 1935, years in which the country 
was just beginning to emerge from the worst economic depression in 
its history. With some justification his colleagues regarded him as 
“a bear for punishment.” 


Relief for the unemployed was perhaps the most serious problem 
with which he had to deal and he carried out the government’s 
policy, which had been formulated earlier, with discretion and 
efficiency. In addition, his term in the Labour Ministry was marked 
by a number of labour disputes in which the Department took an 
active part under the I.D.I. Act. He was credited with having 
personally averted a critical railway strike, and by his impartial 
approach to labour problems to have won and kept the confidence of 
organized labour in general. 


Mr. Gordon was a native of Owen Sound, Ontario, and was born 
in 1884. After his graduation from Osgoode Hall and his admission 
to the Ontario bar, he developed a successful law practice in Hailey- 
bury, Ontario, and soon became an authority on mining law and the 
mining industry in general. He took an active interest in educa- 
tional affairs in his adopted town and was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Haileybury School of Mining, which con- 
tinues to make a significant contribution to the mining industry in 
northern Ontario. 


During his first session in the House of Commons he was made 
Chairman of the Special Committee which investigated the Beau- 
harnois Power Company and the methods by which it obtained a lease 
of valuable water rights on the St. Lawrence river. 


Mr. Gordon was defeated in the general election of 1935 and 
returned to his private law practice in Haileybury. His death 
occurred in Toronto in February, 1943, following a lengthy illness. 
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Hon. 
Norman McLeod 
ROGERS, 


1935-1939 





“An acknowledged authority on constitutional 
law” who had ‘devoted many years to the study of govern- 
ment and political science,’ Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers was 
Minister of Labour at a time when the world was looking back 
on the economic wreckage left by the great depression and 
looking forward to the almost certain outbreak of the second 
World War. Under such circumstances the portfolio of Labour 
was of peculiar importance and to accept it required courage 
and a keen sense of obligation to render public service. 


Mr. Rogers was a notable example of the scholar in public life. 
His speeches in Parliament and throughout the country displayed the 
clarity, balance and close reasoning of the skilled classroom lecturer, 
who knew little of and seemed to care less, for “political tub- 
thumping.” Similarly, there was an absence of the dramatic in his 
administration of the Department. 


Mr. Rogers was born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, in 1894. He was 
educated at Cumberland County Academy and Acadia University. 
After service overseas in the first@ Worlds Ware he won say Rhodes 
scholarship, graduated in law from Oxford University and was 
admitted to the Nova Scotia bar. He was appointed professor of 
history at Acadia and in 1927 came to Ottawa as Secretary to Prime 
Minister King in the latter’s capacity as President of the Privy Council. 
Two years later, he was made professor of political economy at 
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Queen’s University. He was first elected to the House of Commons 
as member for Kingston in the general election of 1935 and received 
his appointment to the portfolio of Labour. When Canada declared 
war in 1939, Mr. Rogers was transferred from the Department of 
Labour to the Department of National Defence. In June, 1940, he 
met a tragic death when the plane in which he was travelling from 
Ottawa to Toronto crashed near Peterborough, Ontario. 


Hon. Norman 


Alexander 


McLARTY, 
Ke 


1939-1941 





Hon. Norman Alexander McLarty was not a 
career man in politics. He was 46 years old before he con- 
tested—and won—a Parliamentary election. Following his 
election to the House of Commons in 1935, however, he was 
soon recognized as “cabinet timber.” During six of the ten 
years in which he was a member of the House he held three 
portfolios; those of Postmaster General, Minister of Labour and 
secretary of State. 


His appointment to the Labour Ministry coincided with Canada’s 
entry into World War II and placed upon his shoulders the respon- 
sibility for organizing the country’s civilian forces for the all-out 
war effort. The task proved too great for his physical strength and 
at the end of two years in which he laid the groundwork, he found 
it necessary to relinquish it to a forceful and energetic successor, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 
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Mr. McLarty was the son of Canadian parents and was born in 
St. Thomas, Ontario, in 1889. After graduating from the University 
of Toronto and Osgoode Hall law school, he began the practice of law 
in Medicine > Hat; Alberta, in 1913. Ten years later, he returned to 
Ontario and established his office in Windsor, Ontario, specializing 
in corporation law. He entered federal politics in 1935, was elected 
to the House of Commons as member for West Essex, Ontario, and 
was appointed Postmaster General four years later. 


The outbreak of war in September, 1939, made necessary a 
re-alignment of the Cabinet to put it on a war footing. Mr. McLarty 
was transferred to the Ministry of Labour, ‘‘one of the most onerous 
of all wartime portfolios.’ It was an impressive recognition of his 
ability as an administrator and organizer, inasmuch as the mobiliza- 
tion of Canadian labour for wartime work was an urgent necessity. 
His energetic and capable handling of this task set the pattern for 
Canada s Civillan army. 


Coincident with these activities, Mr. McLarty piloted the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, through Parliament and initiated measures 
to stabilize wages, as a check on inflationary tendencies. In addition, he 
worked diligently to settle serious labour-management disputes. 


But two years of almost ceaseless demands upon his time and 
energy broke his health. He was transferred from the Labour 
Ministry to the less demanding duties of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. He never fully regained his health, however, and 
he did not stand for re-election in 1945. He died suddenly in Ottawa 
in September, 1945, at the comparatively early age of 56 years. 


Hon. 
Humphrey 
MITCHELL, 


1941-1950 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, whose service to the 
Canadian people was suddenly terminated by death on August 1, 
1950, had held the portfolio of Minister of Labour, longer than 
any one of his predecessors, and in fact longer than any in- 
cumbent in the British Commonwealth. In spite of the storm 
and stress of four years of war, coupled with the scarcely less 
arduous post-war period, he remained until the end the straight- 
talking, hard-hitting chieftain in the field of labour-management 
relations. Compounded of robust individualist, practical idealist, 
and staunch trade unionist, Mr. Mitchell brought to his admin- 
istrative and executive functions a fortunate admixture of 
qualities that enabled him to buttress his decisions on the 
experiences of this unique background. He was an all-out 
advocate of the British brand of freedom for the individual and 
he never hesitated to “crack down” on those elements in any 
social strata of whose allegiance to the democratic ideal he was 
doubtful. 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Old Shoreham, Sussex, England, 56 years 
ago. He received his formal education at a higher grade school in his 
native county and after learning the trade of an electrician came to 
Canada in 1912, settling down at Hamilton, Ontario, to work at his 
trade. He joined Hamilton Local 105 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers but later transferred to Local 700, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, in which he held many offices and in 
which he always retained his union card. He was a co-founder of the 
Ontario Executive Board of the Organization. 


In 1914, he went back to England to visit his mother and did 
not return to Canada for four years. Instead, he enlisted in the Royal 
Navy and saw service throughout the first World War in the Atlantic, 
South Pacific and in the Mediterranean. Serving on the Cruiser, 
Minerva, he shared in tracking down the German cruiser Emden in 
the Pacific to its last fight in the Indian Ocean early in the war. He 
also witnessed the finish of the German raider Koenigsburg and served 
with the squadron that supported Lawrence of Arabia in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Australians at the Dardanelles. He was at his battle 
station at the memorable big fleet engagement of Jutland. 


Shortly after his return to Canada in 1918, he was made secretary 
of Hamilton Local 105 of the Electrical Workers. This modest recog- 
nition of his willingness and ability to serve was the beginning of 
progressive appointments to a succession of higher offices in labour 
organizations during the next 20 years. Among these were: President 
end Secretary of the Hamilton District Trades and Labour Council; 
Chairman, Ontario Executive Board, TLC; Secretary, Ontario Exec- 
utive Board, International Union of Operating Engineers; President 
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and Secretary of the Central Branch of the Independent Labour Party 
of Hamilton, and Secretary of the party for Ontario for several years; 
and Secretary, Hamilton Labour Temple Association. He was one of the 
founders of the Hamilton Co-operative Dairies. He represented labour 
on a number of special government committees and commissions, as 
well as at several meetings of the American Federation of Labour, 
the British Trades Union Congress and the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Brussels, Belgium. He travelled in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Poland and Russia to study labour conditions in 
those countries. . 


Nor did Mr. Mitchell confine his spare time activities entirely to 
labour organizations. For three years he was an alderman of the 
City of Hamilton, a member of the City’s Board of Education and of 
the Board of Governors of Hamilton General Hospital. From 1931 
to 1935 he was labour representative for East Hamilton in the House 
of Commons. 


In 1936, he entered the Civil Service in Ottawa as Director of 
Labour Transference in the Department of Labour. In that capacity, 
Mr. Mitchell had a great deal to do with the care of homeless unem- 
ployed throughout the country. In 1940, he was made Secretary of 
the National Labour Supply Council and the Inter-departmental 
Committee of Labour Co-ordination. The following year he was 
appointed Chairman of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
This Commission held sittings in various parts of the country and 
settled nearly a hundred labour-management disputes in the early days 
of the war. From 1941 to 1943 he was the first Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board. 


Late in 1941, the late Hon. Norman McLarty retired from the 
Ministry of Labour and Mr. Mitchell was appointed to succeed him. 
He was elected early in 1942 in a by-election to fill a vacancy in the 
House of Commons for Welland County, Ontario, and was returned in 
the elections of 1945 and 1948. At the Twenty-ninth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, held in Montreal in 1946, Mr. Mitchell 
was unanimously elected President by the delegates representing labour, 
employers and governments of 46 countries. 


As Minister of Labour during the war Mr. Mitchell was respon- 
sible for such matters of vital importance as national registration of 
manpower, national selective service and economic and_ industrial 
stabilization. It was his department which administered the transfer- 
ence of Japanese nationals from the Pacific coast and conducted opera- 
tions under the National Resources Mobilization Act. Nor were the 
administrative duties of the Minister in the early post-war years much 
less onerous. The placement in civilian employment of half a million 
discharged war veterans, many thousands of whom were given voca- 
tional training, as well as the re-orientation of wartime industry, placed 
a heavy responsibility on the Minister of Labour. 


Dealing as it does with intricate industrial relations and with so 
many potential elements of conflict in the administration of such 
legislation, the Ministry of Labour has been—and always will be—one 
of the most difficult portfolios in the government of Canada. As such 
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it requires a Minister of unusual talents and strength of mind and 
body. In war and peace the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell measured up to 
his responsibilities. Recognition of Mr. Mitchell’s contribution in main- 
taining industrial stability was accorded him following the railway 
dispute in 1948, when the then Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, publicly thanked him at a press conference. He extended to Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell the thanks of the Government for breaking a dead- 
lock that ‘‘might have had a very serious effect on the critical world 
situation. We are all deeply indebted to Mr. Mitchell for the care and 
thought and ability which he had to put to work in the negotiations. 
I am sure,” continued Mr. King, “‘that most of us do not realize what this 
situation might have meant in the eyes of those contending with great 
difficulties in other parts of the world.” 


Hon. 
Milton Fowler 
GREGG 


1930 








Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg, who was appointed 
Minister of Labour on August 7, 1950 to succeed the late Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, is the Member of Parliament for York- 
Sunbury, New Brunswick. 


He was born of United Empire Loyalist stock on a Kings County, 
New Brunswick farm in 1892. He received his early education in 
public and secondary schools and the provincial Normal School. 
Before enrolling as a student at Acadia University he tauehtepublic 
school for a time. It was while he was a student at Acadia that 
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World War I broke out and he enlisted at once, proceeding overseas 
with the first Canadian contingent as a member of the 13th infantry 
battalion of the Black Watch. 

He was wounded at the battle of Festubert in May, 1915, and 
on his discharge from hospital was sent to the Imperial Officers’ 
Training Corps to qualify for a Commission. For a time he served 
with an Imperial unit, “but! in” 1916°hee was posted! as2a platoon 
commander in the Royal Canadian Regiment. Later, he became the 
Regiment’s adjutant and at the time of demobilization commanded 
a company. 

Mr. Gregg was wounded a second time while leading a trench 
raid in front of Lens in June, 1917, and was awarded the Military 
Cross for conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in the action. 
In an engagement in front of Arras in August, 1918, he was awarded 
a bar to his Military Cross for conspicuous gallantry, courage and 
good leadership in repulsing an enemy attack. In the following 
month came a series of exploits which won him the Victoria Cross. 
The official citation which follows gives a _ description of his 
gallantry on that occasion. 


“For most conspicuous bravery and initiative during oper- 
ations near Cambrai, 27th September to lst October, 1918. 

“On 28th September, when the advance of the Brigade 
was held up by fire from both flanks and by thick, uncut wire, 
he crawled forward alone and explored the wire until he found 
a small gap through which he subsequently led his men and 
forced an entry into the enemy trench. The enemy counter- 
attacked in force, and through lack of bombs the situation 
became critical. Although wounded, Lieutenant Gregg returned 
alone under terrific fire and collected a further supply; then 
rejoining his party which by this time was much reduced in 
numbers, in spite of a second wound he reorganized his men 
and led them with the greatest determination against the 
enemy trenches which he finally cleared. 


“He personally killed or wounded eleven of the enemy and 
took twenty-five prisoners, in addition to twelve machine guns 
captured in this trench. Remaining with his Company in spite 
of wounds, he again, on the 30th September, led his men in 
attack until severely wounded. The outstanding valour of this 
officer saved many casualties and enabled the advance to 
continue.” 


Although wounded three times in this action he recovered in 
time to rejoin his unit for the advance on Mons, the final battle of 
the war, and was with his unit there on Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918. The following April he was demobilized from the army and 
entered the service of the federal government in the old Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment where he rendered valu- 
able service in the re-establishment of war veterans in civil life. 
In the early 1920’s he was attached to the Soldier Settlement Board. 


On his retirement from government service he went into private 
business in New Brunswick, but maintained a close interest in the 
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Canadian Legion and the non-permanent active militia, serving 
with the New Brunswick Rangers. Following his appointment as 
Sergeant-at-Arms at the House of Commons in 1934, he served as 
Honorary Dominion Treasurer of the Canadian Legion and com- 
manded a company in the Governor General’s Foot Guards. 

At the outbreak of World War II Mr. Gregg immediately 
re-entered the active army and was appointed second in command 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment, with which unit he went overseas 
in the first Canadian division in December, 1939. The following 
February he was appointed to the command of the West Nova Scotia 
Regiment in England and served in that capacity until April 1941, 
when he was made commandant of the Canadian Officers’ Training 
Unit in England. Following a change in army policy in March,’ 1942, 
when a majority of officer candidates from the overseas forces was 
returned to Canada for officers’ training courses, he was promoted 
to the rank of colonel and named to command the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Brockville, Ontario. 

Early in 1943, in anticipation of the organization of a Canadian 
School of Infantry at Vernon, B.C., Colonel Gregg again went over- 
seas to study up-to-date infantry training. Following that, he was 
promoted to Brigadier and was given command of the School of 
Infantry in September, 1943, a post which he occupied until the end 
of the war. For his services in the war he was awarded the C.B.E. 

After demobilization he was called to the Presidency of the 
University of New Brunswick, a position he held with outstanding 
success for three years. He entered federal politics in 1947, winning 
the by-election in York-Sunbury in that year. He was appointed 
Minister of Fisheries in September, 1947, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs in January, 1948, and Minister of Labour in August, 1950. 
Mr, Grege “is ah honorary D.C.L. of Acadia University and an 
honorary LL.D. of the University of New Brunswick. 


An Episode of 1923 


United Mine Workers of America Not Permitted to Affiliate 
with “Red Trade Union International”. 


In 1922 the Executive of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which has jurisdiction in Nova Scotia, 
wrote to the International Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers asking whether affiliation with the “Red 
Trade International’ was permissible. 

The Executive Board replied with a unanimous ‘no’, 
and expressed “regret that anywhere working people can 
be found so woefully deficient in the knowledge of trade 
unionism that they will blindly follow the false teachings 
of the propagators of such movements.” (From the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1923.) 
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CANADA'S 
DEPUTY MINISTERS 
OF LABOUR 


A Deputy Minister of Labour, as the senior civil servant 
in the Department, carries full administrative responsibility 
for its activities, subject to the leadership of the Minister of 
Labour, who in turn is responsible to Parliament and the people 
of Canada. 


Six men have held the post of Deputy during the Depart- 
ment’s fifty-year history. They are: W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who served from 1900 to 1908; F. A. Acland, 1908-1923; Howard 
H. Ward, 1923-1934; W. M. Dickson, 1934-1940; Bryce M. 
Stewart, 1940-1942; and Arthur MacNamara, who took office on 
January 1, 19453. 


Each of the last five has contributed an article, telling 
something of the problems and events of his term of office. 
Mr. King’s contribution, which was unfinished at the time of 
his death, is printed in draft form. 


Through these six narratives, highlights of the Depart- 
ment’s history are presented from the viewpoint of the men 
who directed its affairs both in time of great events and through 
the daily round of administrative service. 
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The Founder of the Department 


The following is the first draft of a message which might 
have appeared in this issue under the signature of the Rt. Hon. 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, first Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Mr. King was deeply interested in the plans which 
have been under. way for the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the Department of Labour in 
which he played such a central part. He had hoped to write 
such a message himself but the condition of his health made 
it wmpossible for him to undertake the task. The draft was 
prepared, a few weeks before his death, along lines which he 
himself indicated. It received his general approval, subject 
to the kind of revision to which he subjected every statement 
that might be ascribed to him. Unfortunately, in the weeks 
of his last illness it was beyond his strength to attempt even 
such a revision and the message was left, in its present form, 
unfinished. 
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Where is a saying that “men 
may not go back to Astolat;” that 
the scenes of one’s boyhood or 
the places of youthful endeavour 
should not be revisited on any 
sentimental journey because of the 
intrusion of disillusionment. 


Yet I find myself in no such 
apprehension in journeying 
through the vista of the years to 
the founding of the Department 
of Labour 50 years ago. 


Splendid as has, been the 
progress of the Department since 
1900, powerful as has become the 
labour movement that it aided 
along the arduous road to social 
justice and on to objectives that 
were then beyond the horizon, 
the very establishment of a 
Department of Labour was, I 
think, one of the most significant 
milestones in the _ industrial- 
labour history of Canada. 


liswas noteonlya: part’or ithe 


development that marked our 
emergence from our pioneer 
setting, but it also represented 


a quickened social consciousness. 


Here was something tangible 
in labour  relations—something 
that would operate to conciliate 
conflicting views hitherto settled 
only in one way without benefit 
of right or reason. 


Here was a Department of 
Government, however small, to 
which disputes could be sub- 
mitted and where public opinion 
could be focused on the issues 
involved. True, at. first it~ did 
not possess any power to restrain. 
The checks and balances of a 
“cooling-off” period came much 
later. Butest. did.sprovide wa 
medium before an impartial body 
where issues in dispute could be 
weighed. 

Besides, through its monthly 
publication, the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
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the Department was a clearing 
house of information on matters 
pertaining to the developing in- 
dustrial potential of this country. 
In addition, it prompted social 
measures designed to alleviate 
unfair practices in working con- 
ditions. 


All these factors—which are 
now regarded as fundamental to 
the functioning of our industrial 
democracy—were considered novel 
and not at all generally accepted 
as progressive trends. 


Hence the importance of the 
Department of Labour in the 
early years of the century. 


To carry out our duties we had 
a small staff of about a dozen 
extremely competent people who 
worked hard without any impres- 
sive job titles. Mr. Mulock, then 
Postmaster General, was the first 
Minister of the Department, and 
our offices were in the Molson’s 
Bank Building at 14 Metcalfe 
Street. In the first few years of 
operation the staff, in addition to 
myself as Deputy Minister and 
Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
incluceds | \hs sk. labper aria 
EawA. Acland: tRobert. H. Coats, 
BAY William) We Edgar, 1B.A:; 
Daniel J. O'Donoghue; Geo. G. V. 
Ardouin; Victor DuBreuil; Frank 
Plant; Edward Williams; Francis 
W. Giddens; Henry G. Andrews; 
J. H. Lacelle. 


It was a fine team. I can see 
them all now as they climbed 
the stairs up 14 Metcalfe to their 
respective offices. 


It has been my fortunate experi- 
ence to have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of several of the outstanding 
labour leaders during my Depart- 
mental and Parliamentary life. 
In some of my major decisions 
have drawn ‘on their intimate 
knowledge of social-economic 
problems. 


In particular, I cherish happy 
memories of my association with 
such strong labour champions as 
Tom Moore and ‘‘Paddy” Draper. 
They were of the school of 
Sam Gompers, and these three 
“musketeers” campaigned most 
successfully in the hurly-burly of 
pioneer labour movements on this 
continent. 


My first association with 
“Paddy” Draper was when as a 
young editor I took to him my 
hand-written manuscript of the 
first issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
I remember well his kindly in- 
structions on lay-out over the 
stone “bank” at the Government 
Printing Bureau. 


Tom Moore was also my con- 
fidant, particularly in the turbu- 
lent years after the First World 
War when Kremlin emissaries of 
the Third International began 
their campaign of infiltration in 
Canada and the United States. 


Moore and Draper both wielded 
an effective gavel and kept the 
Moscow disrupters clear of the 
labour movement. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
felicitate both the workers of 
Canada and the Department of 


Labour. In all the vicissitudes of 
the years the one has been the 
corollary of the other. Both have 
come a long way, often over 
rough ground, and have passed on 
a splendid heritage to their 
successors. 

We must remember that on the 
horizon of life the fixed stars are 
few. But even in a changing 
world there are fundamentals of 
faith upon which all progress is 
based. 


Life is like a sun-dial. This 
wonderful instrument teaches us 
every hour and every day the 
necessity of order and balance and 
harmony. 

In its reflection of the oper- 
ation Of eratural law, in. its 
measurement of time and space, 
we see a harmonious relationship. 


This lesson is particularly appli- 
cable to industrial relations and 
in the larger sphere of inter- 
national relations at this critical 
hour. 


Failure to live in the orbit of 
that ordained system of order 
and harmony means the destruc- 
tion of the individual, or the 
segment of society, or the nation 
that outs it: 
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The Pioneer Years 


by F. A. Acland 


Serving Tom, “October — 1. 
1908 to September 1, 1923, a 
spanvor Jo years, Vite Boa Ae 
Acland had the longest term 
of Canada’s six Deputy Min- 
isters of Labour. 


Now in his 89th year of age, 
Mr. Acland here reminisces 
of personalities and events 
during his years of office. 


Miy connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labour began on March 1, 
1907, when I assumed the duties 
of Secretary of the Department. 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who had 
been Deputy Minister since the 
inception of the Department in 
1900, when it consisted of little 
beyond the LABOUR GAZETTE, a 
monthly magazine with an exten- 
Sive corps of correspondents rep- 
resenting every city or extensive 
community in the Dominion, was 
expected to vacate the position 
shortly and enter public life. I 
was to succeed him as Deputy 
Minister; that was the unwritten 
understanding and it was carried 
out in due course. 

Actually Mr. King had invited 
me as early as 1905 or early 1906 
to join the Department, with a 
view to succeeding him when he 
entered Parliament, and, ls had 
visited Ottawa and gone over the 
situation with him and_ had 
decided in the negative. My life 
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had been 


spent in newspaper 
work in which I had perhaps 
earned some reputation. I was 
at the time living in Winnipeg 
for the Globe and writing of the 
vast developments under way in 
Western Canada. Moreover, I 
was 45 and it seemed a little 
lates inte sto. make somradical 
a change. 

fos the fall, ot. 1906 - a, ‘strike 
occurred sin.ethe "coal mines at 
Lethbridge, Alberta. These mines 
largely supplied all southern 
Saskatchewan and the strike 
caused an extensive shortage in 
that region. There was much 
public excitement. Mr. Mackenzie 
King wired me at Winnipeg 
asking if I would go with him 
to Lethbridge to assist in the 


negotiation of a settlement. I 
knew something of the situation 


and was acquainted with the 
parties concerned. I agreed, and 
when a_ settlement had _ been 


negotiated Mr. King renewed his 
request that I would join him in 
Ottawa, and I agreed to come on 
the first of March, 1907. 


Sir William Mulock had, by this 
time, moved on to the high 
judicial side of his notable 
career and the office of Postmaster 
General was in the hands of 
the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, the 
Department of Labour, however, 
continuing with the Postmaster 
General. Mr. ,Mackenzie King 
was compelled to be much away 
from Ottawa at this time and I 
came frequently into contact with 
Mr. Lemieux and found him a 
delightful gentleman to work with. 


It was just at this time (1907) 
that the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, was being 
enacted; Mr. King was of course 
the real author of the measure, 
but the legislation was so much 
before the House of Commons for 
details and was handled always 
so tactfully by the Minister that 
it came to be described by the 
press and the public as _ the 
‘Lemieux *Aet * vand “I~ have 
always thought that Mr. Lemieux 
found some pardonable pride in 
having his name thus popularly 
associated with this important 
statute. 


Unless my memory is at fault, 
the first Conciliation Board estab- 
lished was concerned with a 
strike of longshoremen at Mont- 
real a few weeks after I became 
connected with the Department. 
Mr. King was away from Ottawa 
at the time and the Minister 
asked that I would personally 
look into the situation and see if 
the dispute could not be referred 


to a Board of Conciliation under 
the new statute. 


That sounded a simple propo- 
sition. It meant one crowded 
meeting after another of excited 
workmen, and several gatherings 
of shipowners, though here there 
was less evidence of excitement. 
At the employee gatherings the 
French-speaking were in the great 
majority, and in endeavouring to 
explain the new statute I ventured 
into French, though I had never 
previously attempted to address 
an audience in French. The 
audience was kind and gave me 
a little cheer and, to put the 
matter briefly, after two or three 
somewhat noisy gatherings the 
men agreed to resume work and 
have the dispute go to a Board 
of Conciliation; the employers 
had already agreed to this course. 


From this time onward the 
work of the Fair Wages officers 
of the Department was consider- 
ably lightened. Whilst invaluable 
work was being continually done 
by these officers, of whom I recall 
particularly the two who were 
functioning at the beginning of 
my connection with the Depart- 
ment, Mr: J.‘ DB. “McNiven and 
MresVictor DPubreuil, yet their 
best efforts often could not go 
beyond getting the parties to a 
dispute to agree to settlement or 
attempted settlement before a 
Board’ of (Conciliation. Mr. 
McNiven I had known in Western 
Canada; he had been for some 
years a member of the Legisla- 
ture of British Columbia and was 
destined, in later life, to become 
Deputy Minister of Labour for 
that province and to have the 
honour to be the father of a 
distinguished member of the 
judiciary of Saskatchewan. 

Among other important officers 
functioning in the Department 
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when my connection with it began 
Was: Vir; Rit sCoats eat teatime 


editing the LABOUR GAZETTE, and ~ 


destined, in later years, to acquire 
fame as Dominion Statistician. 
He and I had been confreres on 
the Toronto Globe, probably about 
the same time that Mr. Mackenzie 
King had sought a brief experi- 
ence in journalism, trying it out 
both with the Globe and with the 
Mail, though it was, of course, 
with the Globe only that he fell 
for; cas few months = under™ my. 
limited jurisdiction as city editor. 

To put the matter briefly, 
things went much as public senti- 
ment had appeared to forecast. 
Mr. Mackenzie King received a 
nomination to Parliament, the 
constituency being that of North 
Waterloo, which embraced his 
native town of Berlin, long since 
known as Kitchener. He retired 
frome” athe Civil joerviees andaul 
succeeded him as Deputy Minister 
of Labour. The remainder of Mr. 
King’s remarkable career does not, 
of course, belong here, though I 
think all officers and former 
officers of the Department of 
Labour will always feel a measure 
of pride in the fact that this was 
the Department in which that 
career began. However, destiny 
had decreed a period of rough 
waters for Mr. Mackenzie King. 


Dll ae Wultrid. Lauriers gebrilivant 
Cabinet of 1911 , was” heavily 
defeated at the polls and Mr. 


King was out of Parliament for 
some years. 

hes Onnn aes GnOtierssenahic 
became Minister of Labour under 
Sir Robert Borden’s premiership, 
made no important change in 
policy, sand work ins its” various 
branches was continued much 
along the lines which had been 
laid down. 

The first great war, however, 
was looming in the distance and, 
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like- "as "Sharp® east “wind icut#ar 
new Government activities which ~ 
were not especially calculated to 
win the war; but all branches 
were encouraged to infuse the 
war spirit wherever practicable 
and it was astonishing how often 
it could be done; after all most 
of us hadesonss ore daughters zor 
brothers or sisters at the Front 
or near it, and it was an aid to 
them to carry on at any useful 
work at home. 

Two Ministers in turn who had — 
been active trade union leaders 
succeeded each other in office, 
during the years that followed, 
Senator Gideon Robertson and 
Mr. James Murdock. It was about 
this time that the question arose 
if the Printing Bureau, with its 
attached Bindery and Stationery 
branches, which went naturally 
with the Printing Branch, would 
not be more appropriately placed 
under the Minister of Labour; 
hitherto all had been, since Con- 
federation, with the Department 


of State. There was no obvious 
advantage in the change save, 
perhaps, that one or two posi- 


tions might be cut out. 

it <swase els thinks wundersthe 
regime of the Hon. Senator 
Robertson that I carried on for 
a while as Deputy Minister of 
Labour and also as King’s Printer, 
keeping my office in the Depart- 
ment. of, Labour. | No particular 
difficulty was found in carrying 
on in this way save that it was 
obviously impossible always to 
give quite requisite attention at 
all points. When a little later 
on, Mr. Murdock replaced Senator 
Robertson as Minister, the Min- 
ister preferred that the Labour 
Department and the. Printing 
Bureau should not be tied and 
the Government decreed that the 
Printing Bureau should revert to 


the Secretary of State. In the 
re-arrangement, I continued as 
King’s Printer and was succeeded 
as Deputy Minister of Labour by 
Witeerie th. oO WOrds ins) O23. 

I was destined to carry on as 
Kines*s Printer. for®-ten years 
longer, when, in 1933, being then 
714 years of age, I retired, the 
then Minister, as Secretary of 
State, being the Hon. C. H. Cahan, 
a very charming gentleman. I 
may say that during my 26 years 
of Service with the Government, 
17 with the Department of Labour 
and 9 with the Department of 


State, I served under 16 different 
Ministers. 

I am in my 89th year and one 
is disposed to ramble on with 
reminiscences, but I feel that I 
have already exceeded reasonable 
limits. I close therefore with the 
hope that the Department of 


Labour may continue to flourish 
and prosper and with my respects 
and best wishes to the Minister 
and Deputy Minister and certainly 
not overlooking the Editor of the 
of which the 

being 


LABOUR GAZETTE, 
semi-centennial is 
celebrated. 


NOW 


The First Post-War Period 


by Howard H. Ward 


Administration of old age 
pensions and unemployment 
relief were the major duties 
added to the Labour Depart- 
ment during Mr. Ward’s 
term of office, September 1, 
1923 to January 1, 1934. 


As a retired Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Canada, I deeply 
appreciate the very kind invita- 
tion of the present incumbent of 


that office, Arthur MacNamara, 
C.M.G., LL.D., to contribute a few 
paragcraphs.| fore inclusion in’ va 


special commemorative issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE in September, 
1950, to mark the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Department of 
Labour for Canada, and also of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 





I commenced my tenure of 
office on September 1, 1923, and 
terminated it on January 1, 1934, 
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a term of ten years and four 
months. 

During my term of office as 
Deputy ‘Minister, I served under 
six Ministers of Labour, repre- 
senting both Liberal and Con- 
servative administrations. 


Six Ministers in a period of 
around 10 years might be pictured 
as considerable of a change-over, 
Dut Il do noterecallethatethisedi 
any way altered the _ general 
policy of the Department. Though 
no two Ministers were alike in 
temperament or disposition, I 
found little difficulty in my rela- 
tionships with any of them. I 
speak most kindly of them all, 
and consider it a great privilege 
to have served under them. 


It was, indeed, a big moment 
in my life on the day that I took 
office as Deputy Minister, for I 
realized that I was following two 
illustrious predecessors. Mr. King 
had :climbed from this. post to 
become Minister of the Depart- 
ment and, later on, to become the 
Prime Minister of Canada. I 


sensed the great regard he held 


for the Department, and quite 
naturally so, for, as has often been 
remarked, it was largely of his 
own creation. 


I have had the pleasure of 
personally knowing each of my 
five brother Deputies. The 
Deputies have averaged a little 
better than 8 years- in “office, 
with Mr. Acland having the 
longest term, around 15 years. 
If I mistake not, the Department 
has been presided over by 15 
Ministers ins 1s] 50. yearseon 
existence, not counting those who 
were appointed Acting Ministers, 
so that the average for Ministers 
is just over 3 years. The Hon. 
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‘of the Department. 


Thomas Crothers held the port- 
folio of Minister of Labour for 
a, period, soi js years: CLolt— 
1918), being exceeded only by 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. One 
Winisten. as Hons senator Ghai), 
Robertson, held the portfolio on 
two occasions, from 1918 to 1921; 
and=again aromel930N (00193 2: 


When I took office as Deputy, 
I discovered that shortly before, 
in 1922, the administration of the 
Government Annuities Act, 1908, 
had- been transferred to the 
Department, and, on the eve of 
my appointment, that the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, 1923, had 
been placed under the Minister 
of Labour for administration, thus 
adding considerably to the duties 
Earlier, in 
1918 and 1919, additional duties 
had befallen the Department by 
way of administration of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act and the Technical Education 
Act, respectively and further, in 
1919, the Department was assigned 
the responsibility of handling 
matters arising out of the estab- 
lishment of the International 
Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations under the authority of 
thessureaties#ol Peace; 

Woruntiiel918. the: chici «duties 
of the Department, established 
under the Conciliation Act, 1900, 
and created a separate Depart- 
ment by the Labour Department 
Act in 1909, comprised the admin- 
istration of certain provisions of 
the Conciliation Act, 1900, de- 
signed to aid in the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes; 
the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s Fair Wages Policy of 1900 
for the protection of workmen 


employed on Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts; the collection, 
classification and dissemination of 
statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour; 
the publication of a monthly 
periodical known as the LABOUR 
GAZETTE; and the administration 
of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907, applicable 
to disputes in mines and public 
utilities. 

These were the manifold admin- 
istrative duties of the Department 
at the time of my assuming office 
as Deputy Minister, in September 
Or g25. | 

Subsequently, additional duties 
befell the Department: the admin- 
istration of the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1927; the Tech- 
nical Education Extension Act, 
1929; the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930, supplement- 
ing the Fair Wages Policy of 
1900; the Vocational Education 
Act of 1931; and the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Relief 
Act of 1930 and continuing Relief 
Net Smmoiy OS ieee 932) Fands L933. 
There also befell the Department 
the administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of assisting the 
municipalities and provinces in 
bearing a proportion of emer- 
gency disbursements for relief of 
distress arising from unemploy- 
ment in the winters of 1921-22, 
1922-23, 1923-24 and 1926-27, 
with the latter two periods only 
being within my regime as 
Deputy. 


v2 ue 
a Ww nr 


Joined with the duties of 
Deputy Minister was the office of 
Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Ache GtnelLo0 mele recall<that in 
1923, shortly after I took office, 
the constitutional validity of the 


Statute was challenged in the 
Courts, with the matter finally 
reaching the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The deci- 
sion of the Judicial Committee, 
which was delivered on January 
20, 1925, pronounced the Act in 
its then existing form to ‘be 
beyond the competence of the 
Dominion’ Parliament. 


Following this’ decision an 
amending Act was passed by 
Parliament in the 1925 Session 
limiting the application of the 
statute to disputes not within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of any 
province, but providing also that 
provinces might by legislation 
relinquish any disputes within 
their jurisdiction to the federal 
authority. In this latter regard 
all provinces, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, passed 
ancillary legislation. Thus, the 
I.D.J. Act was restored to more 
or less its original status. It 
might be remarked that the pro- 
ceedings under the Statute were 
somewhat restricted during the 
period it was before the Courts. 

From the inception of the Act 
in 1907 up to and including the 
year ending March 31, 1934 
(which latter date was just sub- 
sequent to my retirement), the 
number of applications for Boards 
was 802, and 536 boards were 
established. The number of cases 
in which strikes were not averted 
Or Sellled@was- onlvetso, this 
submit, indicates that the I.D.I. 
Act proved very beneficial to the 
nation’s industrial life. During 
my term in office something like 
205 boards were applied for, and 
around 106 established. In some 
instances boards could only be 
established with the joint consent 
of both parties, and at times this 
was not forthcoming. It should 
be borne in mind, of course, that 
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the effectiveness of the I.D.I. Act 
was greatly aided through the 
conciliation efforts of the Min- 
ister and Departmental staff. It, 
perhaps, should be pointed out 
that. this=-ctatutemsnas: attracted 
considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and _ publicists 
throughout the world. The author- 
ship of the Act is mainly credited 
to Mr. Mackenzie King, who, at 
the time of its enactment, was 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Owing to increased demands 
made upon the Department’s 
Conciliation Service, the need 
arose, for, a directing and co- 
ordinating head for these activi- 
ties at ,Ottawa. Ax position.<o1 
Chief Conciliation Officer was 
accordingly created, through the 
Civil Service Commission, and 
the appointment was filled on 
November. 1, 1927... To further 
strengthen this important service, 
the Department in 1928 estab- 
lished a position of Wage Inves- 


tigator and Mediator in the 
Maritime Provinces, with head- 
Cuanters bate Halitax..e.0 Dea eilOos 


for the Quebec area, this service 
was strengthened by the-full time 
appointment of an experienced 
Conciliator, with headquarters at 
Montreal. Thus, with additional 
officers already located at Toronto 
and Vancouver, the Department 
felt... that, it_.wass quite. swell 
equipped to meet the demands 
made upon it for mediation. 
The duties of the Conciliation 
Officers were actually two-fold, 
inasmuch as important duties 
devolved upon them also in 
connection with the administra- 
tion of the Government’s Fair 
Wages Policy and the _ supple- 
mentary Fair Wages and Eight 
TLOUCm Way sc\ Cian cLinissesisia110 
applied to varied Government 
works and supplies contracts, and 
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works undertaken directly by 
Government Departments, as well 
as to works aided by Dominion 
public funds. To briefly illustrate 
the operations of the Fair Wages 
Policy during my term in office, 
it will perhaps suffice to refer to - 
the fiscal year 1931-32 when the 
Department prepared or _ sanc- 
tioned fair wages conditions in 
connection with 272 contracts for 
works executed by various depart- 
ments of the Government, as well 
as several contracts for works 
aided by Dominion funds; also 
contracts for supplies, embodying 
fair wages conditions, totalled 
$200,000 in round figures. Com- 
plaints of alleged non-compliance 
with fair wages conditions, of 
which there were about 40 in 
1931-32, were always investi- 
gated; and, when found to be 
justified, steps were taken for 
proper settlement. 


I have mentioned ‘that? ‘the 
administration of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1908, was 


transferred to the Minister of 
Haboucmin, 1922/ga8) little amore 
than a year before I assumed 
office as Deputy. For some years 
prior to 1922 the administration 
of the Act came under the Post- 
master General. In my first 
annual report to the Minister of 
Labour, that for the year ending 
March 31, 1924, it was shown 
that from the inception of the 
Act in 1908, a period of around 
16 years, the total number of 
contracts issued was 6,056, and 
the total amount of .purchase 
money received was in the sum 
of $8,147,634.39. For a number 
of years, commencing around 
1923, an extensive advertising 
campaign was carried out with 
a view to making the Govern- 
ment Annuities better known to 


the public, and, around 1927, in 
order to ‘take full advantage of 
‘the advertising being carried on, 
a decision was taken to appoint 
special representatives in a 
number of the larger centres of 
population. These two moves 
proved most helpful in the sale 
of Government Annuities. At the 
conclusion of my term of office 
as Deputy, according to the annual 
report for March 31;. 1934, the 
number of Annuity Contracts 
totalled 18,806, with purchase 
money received in the sum of 
$43,285,489.07. I have noted with 
great interest the tremendous 
increase in sales of Government 
Annuities, i.e., as of March 31, 
1949, receipts of $530,169,462.94. 
fis, e) eusugeest more: ori) less 
stems from the policy of adver- 
tising and appointment of agents. 


Two amendments were made to 
the Annuities Act in my time. 
The 1925 amendment reduced the 
minimum = annuity purchasable 
from $50 to $10, the main purpose 
being to enable employers to 
purchase outright annuities of $10 
or more as gifts or bonuses for 
employees who had been with 
tnem for sJmMany<iyears: The 
amendment of 1931 reduced the 
maximum amount payable as an 
Annuity from $5,000 to $1,200 a 
year, thus restoring the Act to 
nearer the basis originally in- 
tended. The maximum amount 
payable had been increased from 
$1,000 to $5,000 around the time 
of World War I. 


* * * 


Tiempacsingecor. the. Old. Age 
Pensions Act in the Parliamentary 
session of 1927 was one‘of the 
highlights during my term as 
Deputy. The Act was based on 
the recommendations of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee which, in 
TO20) and) 920— head made an 


enquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada, in which 
connection the services of the 
Department had proved helpful. 
The administration of the Act was 
entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour, who was authorized by 
regulations duly passed to enter 
into an agreement with any prov- 
ince passing ancillary legislation. 

British Columbia was the first 
province to take advantage of the 
Act, with pensions becoming pay- 
able as from September 1, 1927. 
The first old age pension cheque 
was issued to a Mr. William 
Henry Derby of Alberni, B.C., and 
I have among my souvenirs a 
photograph of the presentation. 
During my term as_ Deputy, 
most of the other provinces 
passed the necessary legislation 
and entered into agreements 
for the payment of pensions. 
At the end of March, 1934, the 
total number of pensioners was 
86,873, and the amount paid 
OUL Wasu560,011,079-20, with the 
Dominion Government’s’ share 
being $42,018,002.39. Consider- 
able duties devolved upon the 
Departmental officials in the 
drafting of the Old Age Pensions ~ 
Cl aoe Orde ela. COUNCLI gO: 
December 24, 1930, I was 
appointed a member of the Inter- 
provincial Old Age Pensions 
Board. 


ue a 
wv nN 


As previously mentioned, the 
Department was entrusted with 
duties arising out of the- rela- 
tions of Canada with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 
which was formed under Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Peace, and 
which held its first session in 
1919. These entailed much corre- 
spondence, not only with the 
ILO, but also with other Depart- 
ments of the Dominion Govern- 
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ment, with the provinces, and 
with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. The performance 


of these duties, along with reply- 
ing to various questionnaires 
circulated by the ILO, necessarily 
entailed a close study on the part 
of Departmental Officers of the 
various technical questions which 
figured on the various Confer- 
ence agenda and meetings of the 
Governing Body. Canada was 
designated as being one of the 
eight states of chief industrial 
importance entitled to seats on 
the Governing Body, which held 
quarterly meetings. Owing to 
distance, however, Canada found 
itself at somewhat of a disad- 
vantage in fulfilling the duties 
devolving on her. To overcome 
this handicap, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment authorized the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Officer 
resident at Geneva, and _ this 
position was filled on January 1, 
1925. The Department also had 
the responsibility of arranging 
for the composition of the Cana- 
dian Delegation each year to 
the Conference of the ILO held 


at Geneva, which included 
two Government delegates, one 
Employers’ delegate and one 
Employees’ delegate, plus a 
number of advisers for each 
group. More than one Minister 


ot Labour Tom) -Canada. “has 
attended the Conference: I recall 
the names of Hon. James Murdock 
and Hon. Peter Heenan. At the 
16th Session of the Conference, 
Ae Orme SNinister MOnmeLavoum 
Senator the Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
was a delegate from Canada, and 
it should be mentioned that he was 
also honoured with the Presi- 
dency of the Conference. The 
writer had the honour of being 
selected as one of the two Govern- 
ment delegates from Canada_ to 
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attend the 7th Session of the 
Conference, which was indeed a 
wonderful experience. Twelve 
sessions of the Conference were 
held during my term of office, 
and many “important “drat ycon- 
ventions and recommendations 
were passed with the object of 
securing the improvement of cer- 
tain industrial conditions through- 
out the world. 


rs * 
S 


For several years the financial 
appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Labour contained a grant 
to the Canadian National Safety 
League, a private association 
maintaining a “‘safety first’ cam- 
paign throughout the Dominion. 
The prevention of accidents 
through systematized efforts was 
recognized as of the utmost 


importance in the conservation 
of human life and economic 
resources. The amount of $25,000 


was provided in the year 1923, 
and for each of the three subse- 
quent years (1924-1925-1926) 
further grants to the League were 
made of $10,000 in each case. I 
was for several years an Execu- 
tive Member of the League. 


In September of 1926 the 
Department had the privilege of 
receiving a delegation sent by 
the British Government to study 
industrial conditions and _ rela- 
tions in Canada and the United 
States. The delegation consisted 
of seven members, and was 
headed by Sir Wm. W. Mackenzie, 
CB. KC aw horwast Chaivman 
of the Railway National Wages 
Board eironat9 2009 25aeOne 
of the members was Ernest Bevin, 
now British Foreign Secretary. 
The British mission was invited 
to make its headquarters in the 
Department of Labour, where all 
assistance possible was rendered 
by the Minister and officials of 


the Department, including the 
Mappilig +.0uUts OL »an . Alinerary 
covering certain industrial centres 
in Ontario, Quebec and Mari- 
time provinces. Time did not 
permit of the Commission visit- 


ing Western Canada. The dele- 
gation interviewed employers, 
representatives of work people 


(trade union officials and others) 
and workmen themselves. Some 
of the delegates attended the 
annual meeting of the Trades and 
Labour Congress held in Montreal. 
The Commission also visited the 
United States of America and 
studied industrial conditions 
throughout the east and middle 
west. In the Commission’s report 
to the British Ministry of Labour 
in March, 1927, special reference 
was made to the amount of social 
legislation, both Dominion and 
Provincial, governing the indus- 
trial conditions of the work- 
people of Canada, and industrial 
relations were dealt with at some 
length. 


* * 


Several important Conferences 
were held during my term of office, 
and I recall particularly three of 
them: the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference held in Ottawa in 
September, 1923; a similar gather- 
ing in November, 1927; and the 
meeting of the Employment 
service Council of Canada in 
Ottawa in August, 1930. 


The Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence of 1923 was called in con- 
formity with the expressed wishes 
of the Provincial Governments, 
for the purpose of. securing an 
exchange of views relative to 
the various proposals for legis- 
lative action which had _ been 
adopted by the _ International 
Labour Conference in the form of 
Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 


The delegates in attendance at 
the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence of November, 1927, included 
all the members of the Dominion 
Cabinet, and the Premiers and 
various other Ministers of the 
Provincial Governments. The con- 
ference dealt with a wide variety 
of subjects, including several of 
interest to labour, namely: (1) 
participation by the Provinces in 
International Labour Conferences: 
(2) Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; (3) continuance of 
federal aid for technical educa- 
tion; (4) proposed federal aid 
for unemployment relief; (5) old 
age pensions; and (6) social 
insurance (unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance). 


The Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada was summoned to 
meet in August, 1930, by the Min- 
ister of Labour, for the purpose of 
discussing the problem of unem- 
ployment which had reached the 
point as to constitute a matter of 
national concern. This Council 
was instituted by the Dominion 
Government in 1918 for advisory 
purposes in relation to the opera- 
tion of the Employment Service 
and generally on ways of prevent- 
ing unemployment. Following a 
two-day session, the Council 
adopted a series of recommenda- 
tions embodying its views on 
emergency steps which might be 
taken to provide immediate relief 
of unemployment. The Dominion 
Government accepted the Coun- 
cil s@ vesolutions as a) .basis Ol its 
legislative policy which was placed 
before a special session of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1930. 

Extremely heavy responsibilities 
devolved upon the Department of 
Labour in connection with the 
administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act of 1930 and con- 
tinuing Relief Acts of 1931, 1932, 
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and 1933. To meet the adminis- 
trative needs, it was found neces- 
sary to set up a separate branch 
on a temporary basis. The annual 
report of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 19384, shows that dis- 
bursements from the Dominion 
Treasury under these several relief 
measures, from their inception 
totalled somewhat in excess of one 
hundred million dollars; thus it 
will be seen that the application 
of these Governmental policies 
constituted a work of major na- 
tional importance. 


* * * 


I have perhaps, in what has been 
summarized, taken in more terri- 
tory than I was asked to cover, so 
I deem it wise to refrain from 
commenting further on Depart- 
mental activity in my time. How- 
ever, I feel that I am entitled to 
remark, out of my experience of 
some ten years as its Deputy Min- 
ister, that the Department of 
Labour of Canada, now rounding 
out its fiftieth year, has been a 
great power for good in the affairs 
of our national life. 


It seems to me, the Department 
of Labour has measured up far and 
away beyond the fondest hope of 
the one who was its founder. He, 
I suggest, ““Builded better than he 
knew.” 
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The staff of the Department in 
my time as Deputy Minister was, 
numerically speaking, not overly 
large, averaging, perhaps around 
110 to 125 or so permanent em- 
ployees. Thus, as Deputy, I had 
the opportunity of meeting and- 
knowing practically every mem- 
ber of the staff. The entire staff 
was situated in the one building, in 
Ottawa, with the exception of the 
Conciliation and Fair Wages 
Officers located at Halifax, Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver. 
There were, of course, a number 
of special representatives in con- 
nection with the sale of Govern- 
ment Annuities located at various 
centres, as well as quite a number 
of LABOUR GAZETTE correspondents 
located in industrial centres. With 
the enactment of the Unemploy- 
nientetvelet ACtsinel 930Nea" con] 
siderable staff was engaged on a 
temporary basis. I desire to pay 
tribute to all who served on the 
Departmental staff during my 
tenure of office as Deputy Minister, 
for I have not forgotten how 
loyally they served. 

In the years of my retirement 
from the Department, I have, in a 
quiet sort of way, followed its 
activities. I am pleased to note 
its continued growth, and I wish 
for it every success in the future. 


Problems of the “Thirties” 


by W. M. Dickson 


Mr. Dickson describes gra- 
phically a journey through 
Canada’s western provinces 
during the depth of the de- 
pression. He also tells of 
the first unsuccessful attempt 
at unemployment insurance 
legislation, followed by pass- 
age of a valid law shortly 
after the outbreak of war. 
Mr. Dickson served from 
January, 1934, to November, 
1940. 


‘Whe all-absorbing question fac- 
ing the Hon. R. B. Bennett and his 
newly appointed Government in 
calling a special session of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1930, was the 
unemployment problem. 


In forming his Cabinet Mr. Ben- 
nett had called on Senator the 
Hon Gs DF Hobertson=tovbet is 
Minister of Labour. Sir Robert 
Borden had, in 1919, likewise 
called Mr. Robertson to his Cab- 
inet as Minister of Labour, having 
first appointed him to the Senate. 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen had 
retained the Senator as his Min- 
ister of Labour when he succeeded 
Sir Robert as Premier. 

On his appointment in August, 
1930, Senator Robertson did me 
the honour of offering me the posi- 
tion as his private secretary, and 
I was accordingly transferred from 
the Department of Justice, where I 
had served since February 1, 1914, 
as a permanent civil servant. 


66766—5 





The Prime’ Minister, as a pre- 
liminary step to introducing legis- 
lation to deal with the problem, 
had telegrams despatched to the 
premiers of the several provinces 
and to the mayors of the principal 
municipalities enquiring as to the 
number of unemployed there were 
in the district. At the same time 
the Minister had Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director of the Employment Ser- 
vice, convene a meeting of the 
members of the Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada, a purely 
non-political body of which he was 
chairman. The meeting was called 
for the 21st and 22nd of August at 
Ottawa. A very large group 
attended, every province save 
Nova Scotia being represented. 
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Only one subject was discussed, 
namely “Unemployment.” On the 
afternoon of the 22nd, the Council 
unanimously adopted 12 resolu- 
tions embodying its views on 
emergency steps which might be 
adopted to relieve the existing 
situation. 'These resolutions were 
used as a basis in draiting the 
legislation which became known as 
the Relief Act of 1930. 


A second step taken preparatory 
to the introduction of legislation 
was the despatch of telegrams by 
the Minister to each Member of 
the Commons and the Senate ask- 
ing to be advised what public 
works might be, in his opinion, 
carried out in his constituency to 
meet unemployment. 


The Bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons on September 
Lies: 


Stating in its preamble that un- 
employment, ‘“‘which is primarily a 
provincial. and municipal respon- 
sibility,” had ‘become so general 
throughout Canada as to constitute 
a matter of national concern,” the 
measure provided for the approp- 
riation of twenty million dollars 
out of the general revenue to be 
expended on public works. 

Tariff changes were also put into 
effect by Mr. Bennett in 1930. On 
these he placed great confidence 
in ‘correcting economic conditions 
in Canada, and they were quick 
in producing marked results in the 
country’s economic life. In the 
eight months following the elec- 
tion of August, 1930, there was a 
marked influx of new concerns 
from outside countries into the 
Dominion, including at least 
seventy; .U.S... firms)~ tens from 
Britain and two from France. 

However, in general, unemploy- 
ment conditions did not ameliorate 
but on the contrary they increased. 
As the money voted by Parliament 
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at the Special Session proved in- 
sufficient, it was deemed necessary 
the following year to make pro- 
vision for continued relief assist- 


ance. 
* * * 


Before submitting legislation to 
Parliament, however, it was 
deemed advisable that the Minister 
should visit the West and assess 
the existing need which had been 
greatly increased by three succes- 
sive years of continued drought 
and land drifting conditions 
throughout the major portion of 
the southern portions of the three 
prairie provinces. Accordingly in 
June, the Senator, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robertson, Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Mr. H. Hereford, Superintendent 
of Unemployment Relief, and my- 
self left for Winnipeg on the first 
leg of our tour of the four Western 
provinces. 


On June 26, at a time when the 
Senator and Mrs. Robertson had 
been taken by Mayor Webb to 
inspect certain relief works which 
had been performed under the 
Relief Act of 1930, I was informed 
that a delegation of unemployed 
had forced their way into the hotel 
(The Royal Alexandra) and were 
demanding an audience with the 
Minister. Accompanied by Mr. 
Rigg and Mr. Hereford, I met the 
deputation which claimed to be 
the leaders of the Winnipeg un- 
employed single men. A clean-cut 
young man in his twenties, was 
the spokesman of the group of half 
a dozen. He appeared to be of a 
higher intelligence and refinement 
than the run of those who had 
headed up the unemployed depu- 
tations which waited on us on our 
tour: also his presentation was 
much more reasonable and in more 
respectful and moderate language 
than the rest. There might have 
been another reason for this. 


There was, quite unknown to us, 
a wild fight being waged outside 
the hotel, between the police and 
the rioters who had armed them- 
selves with broken pieces of a 
contractor’s barricade erected close 
to the Royal Alexandra. The 
marchers had milled about the 
hotel peaceably for quite a time, 
but eventually engaged with the 
cordon of police which surrounded 
the hotel. There were a number 
of casualties, several policemen 
and rioters being taken to hospital. 


Wt FOMoOntonas the, n.C.M.P. 
arranged for the interview with 
the unemployed. They also super- 
vised the interview, which passed 
off fairly peaceably. After meet- 
ing the Government and _ the 
mayors of the principal Alberta 
municipalities we left Edmonton 
on the midnight train for Van- 
couver. 


Here the Minister was met by 
a delegation of mayors from the 
municipalities of the Kootenays, 
Which submitted the strongest 
representations concerning the 
depredations and general lawless- 
ness of the Doukhobor colony in 
B.C. As this had nothing to do 
with the question of unemploy- 
ment relief the Minister advised 
the delegation that he could only 
transmit their representations to 
the Government. 


We crossed over to Victoria by 
night and met the members of the 
B.C. Government and mayors of 
the municipalities who laid the 
situation in their several jurisdic- 
tions before the Minister. From 
Vancouver we returned by C.P.R. 
to Calgary where we met the 
Mayor and city council. We here 
met a delegation from the single 
unemployed, quite the most defiant 
group we encountered on our tour. 


From Calgary we proceeded to 
Regina. When we reached the 
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capital we found that arrange- 
ments had been made to drive our 
party through the drought area, or 
rather through a typical section of 
it adjacent to the city. I have 
since thought that although there 
were sound reasons for giving the 
Minister this insight into the actual 
conditions which obtained in the 
province, still in view of the fatal 
effects it was to have on the Min- 
ister’s health it was unfortunate 
thatipath hcouldymot® thave.y been 
avoided. 


We were driven southwest to- 
wards the Weyburn district for 
about 60 miles. Then we headed 
west for about 30 miles; then north 
back to Regina, having covered 
about 140 miles in the triangle 
traversed. In all that distance— 
a veritable desert of brown dust as 
fine as flour and lying in drifts 
which obliterated fences, ditches 
and roads, as snow does sometimes 
here in the East in the winter—in 
all those 140 miles we did not see 
one living thing save only near 
Forward, where we turned north 
to return to Regina. In a dead, 
stunted tree which was growing 
out of the bank of what formerly 
had been a creek but now was a 
part of the barren desolation over 
which he at the moment was lord, 
was a lone red-winged blackbird. 
Not a gopher, not a field mouse, not 
a blade of grass, not a vestige of 
green, nothing but brown dust as 
far as the eye could reach. This 
is what the Minister was seeing, 
not the miles upon miles of 
waving, golden grain reaching as 
far as the present desolation. 

It was a terrific shock; how 
terrific we never guessed until the 
next day in Winnipeg, when, as 
the Minister was addressing the 
Canadian Club and describing the 
hopeless condition which he had 
just witnessed in Saskatchewan he 
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broke down completely. The same 
thing occurred after our return to 
Ottawa and the Senator was add- 
ressing the Canadian Club of that 
city. Again describing the desola- 
tion with which the West had been 
visited he once more broke down. 
He never was his old self again 
and late in the following fall he 
had a serious collapse in his office 
and was rushed to hospital where 
he remained for some weeks. He 
resigned as Minister of Labourson 
February a, lvoe. 

On his return to Ottawa, Senator 
Robertson submitted a detailed 
report of his investigations to the 
Prime Minister who subsequently 
announced in the House of Com- 
mons that before the Session ended 
the Government would introduce 
a program for relief of the special 
situation which had resulted from 
drought and for the relief of the 
abnormal unemployment condi- 
tions. This Act, which received 
the Royal Assent on August 3, 
1931, was called the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 

Other legislation passed during 
the Senator Robertson’s incumb- 
ency included amendments to the 
Annuities and Old Age Pensions 
Acts, and a Vocational Education 
Act which replaced the Technical 
Education Act of 1919. 


* * * 


On thebruaryao | 0e2minesren. 
Wesley Ashton Gordon, who up to 
that time had been Minister of 
Immigration, was sworn in also as 
Minister of Labour and Mines. 
Possibly no man at the time occu- 
pied a position of more direct rela- 
tionship to industry as a whole 
than Mr. Gordon, in administering 
these three very important port- 
folios, inasmuch as his duties 
brought him into close contact 
with the major elements that 
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vitally affect the Canadian indus- 
{rialfstructure: 

It was decided that Senator 
Robertson should take an ocean 
voyage for his health. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for 
a trip sto sJdameaica, arom which 
the Senator returned in vastly 
improved health, so much so that 
it was agreed that he should head 
the Canadian Delegation to the 
Sixteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference which 
opened in Geneva in April, 1932. 


At the opening sitting, the Sen- 
ator was elected President of the 
Conference. Although everybody 
connected with the conducting of 
the Conference endeavoured to the 
utmost to lighten the Senator’s 
task as President, he insisted on 
performing all the duties himself 
and attending to all the functions 
of the Office with the disastrous 
result that following the Confer- 
ence he suffered a second stroke. 
Mrs. Robertson, and Sir George 
Perley who had been attending the 
League of Nations, had difficulty 
in getting him home again. From 
then until his death on the 25th 
of August, 1933, the Senator was 
an invalid at his home on Dela- 
ware Avenue. 


It is hard indeed for one who 
was intimately associated with 
Senator Robertson even for so 
short a time as it was my privilege 
to be, not to take the opportunity 
to pay tribute to his great gifts 
and qualities as a man which en- 
deared him to all whose privilege 
it was to know him. In 1915 he 
became International Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, and served con- 
tinuously in this office save for the 
periods he was a Cabinet Minister. 
He was a big man; big in stature, 
big in his breadth of view, and 
especially big in his sympathy for 


his fellow man. It is certain that 
in his great sympathy for his 
fellow man during this great 
depression he actually wore him- 
self out in the service of his 
country. It is a fitting tribute to 
the Senator and his devotion to 
the cause of labour and the 
raising of its lot throughout the 
worlds thatmilsease. public “act 
should be to preside over the 
deliberations of the greatest labour 
organization in the world. 


* * * 


Late in the Session of 1932 the 
Prime Minister informed Parlia- 
ment that it had been the intention 
of the Government to arrange a 
conference with the Provincial 
Governments to try to overcome 
the obstacles to enacting legisla- 
tion to establish in Canada a sys- 
tem of contributory unemployment 
insurance. The greatest of these 
difficulties was the fact that with- 
out a ceding of some of the pro- 
vincial powers under the B.N.A. 
Act it would not be feasible for 
the Dominion to pass the necessary 
legislation. At the conference 
some of the provinces proved un- 
willing to give up those rights or 
agree to any amendment to the 
BonvA! JAct: 


| In 1935, however, the Prime 
| Minister introduced the argument 
| that the treaty making power of 
_ the Dominion under the B.N.A. Act 
gave the Federal Government 
authority to pass legislation to 
implement Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Or- 
/ ganization, ©) Lhe Prime Minister 
accordingly introduced in the 
House of Commons bills to ratify 
three Conventions dealing with 
hours of work, minimum wages, 
and one day’s rest in seven. On 
January 29, he also introduced 
the Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act. Some 51 amendments 


were made to this Bill in the Sen- 
ate but most of them were of 
minor consequence and mostly to 
remove ambiguity and to clarify 
the enactment. Other legislation, 
regarding four ILO Maritime Con- 
ventions also received the approval 
of Parliament. | 

At the same Session, legislation 
was adopted extending the scope 
of the Combines Act, while the 
Fair Wages and Hours Act of 1935 
replaced legislation of 1930. It 
included new sections to comply as 
far as possible with the recom- 
mendations of the Price Spreads 
Commission. The new features 
made provision for an eight-hour 
day and a 44-hour week on gov- 
ernment construction work and 
contracts, and extended the cover- 
age of the Act. 

On July 20, the personnel of 
the Employment and Social In- 
surance Commission was. an- 
nounced as follows: 

Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, 
former Prime Minister of Nova 
Scotia, chairman; Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, workers’ repre- 
sentative; and Mr. N. Romeo 
Beaudet, an executive of the Con- 
federation Life Assurance Com- 


pany, employers’ representative. 
Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and 


Labour Congress was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Tom Moore as Presi- 
dent of that body. 

The federal election took place 
on the 14th of October and owing 
to the confusion which had arisen 
as to the constitutionality of the 
Employment and Social Insurance 
Act the Commission did not con- 
tinue in office long after the new 
Ministry took over. 


* * * 


The Hon. Mr. Gordon returned 
to private life and his law practice 
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in Haileybury. He was replaced 
by the Hon. Norman Rogers, who 
had formerly been Private Secre- 
tary to the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King, but who since 1929 
had been Professor of Political 
Economy at Queen’s University. 

The problem of unemployment 
continued to be pressing. At the 
end of November, 1935, the Min- 
ister appointed a Committee to 
make a personal survey of the un- 
employment relief camps. The 
Members of the Committee were: 
Mr: E...A? Rigg, Director of the 
Employment Service Branch of 
the Department; Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell, former M.P. for East 
Hamilton and late Minister; and 
kK. W. Bradwin, Ph.D., of Toronto, 
Principal of the Frontier College. 
On January 31, the Committee 
submitted an interim report. In 
it the Committee recommended 
Ine, Fclosing “Outs Olesthe icamps: 
but meanwhile that they be run 
on the basis of much smaller 
units and with a stipulated work- 
day with wages basis. 

(Later in the year the camps 
were discontinued, under’ the 
direction of Mr. Humphrey Mit- 
chell who had been appointed to 
the Department of Labour as 
Director of Labour Transference.) 

Various measures to alleviate 
unemployment at about this time 
included joint Dominion-provin- 
cial works programs; an additional 
series of federal projects; a hous- 
ing program; a youth training 
program; and a Dominion-provin- 
cial arrangement providing pay- 
ment to over 20,000 men who were 
placed on farms, and an additional 
payment to the employing farmer. 

In 1937 I was appointed as one 
of the Government Delegates to 
the Twenty-third Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 

As very keen interest existed 
among the delegates with regard 
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to the possible fate of the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurarice Act, 
Dr. Riddell, the other delegate, 
arranged that I should explain 
the situation existing in Canada 
at the moment. Lis oe lerragd 
by reading the judgment of the 
Privy Council which declared 
the Act to be ultra ‘wires of 
the Dominion Parliament. Their 
Lordships added in their Judg- 
ment, “that it must not be thought 
that, Canada was incompetent to 
legislate in performance of treaty 
obligations. In totality of legis- 
lative powers, Dominion and Pro- 
vincial together, she was fully 
equipped, but the legislative power 
remained distributed, and, if in 
the exercise of new functions 
derived from her international 
status she incurred obligations, 
they must, so far as legislation 
was concerned when they dealt 
with provincial classes of subjects, 
be dealt with by the totality of 
powers—in other words, by co- 
operation between Dominion and 
Provinces.” 


The following January, the 
Speech from the Throne stated 
that the co-operation of the prov- 
inces had been sought to make 
possible the enacting of an unem- 
ployment insurance measure dur- 
ing that Session of Parliament. 

A letter from Mr. King to the 
several provincial premiers indi- 
cated the extent of the amendment 
to the B.N.A. Act it was proposed 
to seek at Westminster, viz., the 
addition of the two words ‘“‘Unem- 
ployment Insurance” to Section 91 
of the Act. 

In May of 1940 the Prime Min- 
ister announced to the House that 
practically all the provinces had 
indicated their willingness to sup- 
port the Government in seeking 
the proposed amendment. This 
was secured on July 10, and on 


August 7 the Unemployment In- 
surance Act received Royal Assent. 


* * * 


Overshadowing all other mat- 
ters in national and international 
affairs during the month of August, 
1939, was the march of events 
which culminated in war. 


When the inevitability of war 
became apparent, Mr. Rogers con- 
ferred in turn with representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the. All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, the Railway 
Brotherhoods, the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour and the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers. 


The response to these discussions 
left no doubt in his mind of the 
whole-hearted co-operation of 
those who spoke for the various 
organizations with the Govern- 
ment in the development and 
operation of policies adopted to 
meet the emergency of war. As 
one of the first steps of the 
Government immediately prior to 
the outbreak of war, the Minister, 
following a broadcast by the Prime 
Minister to the Canadian people, 
announced over the air that pro- 
vision had been made for “the 
immediate establishment of a War- 
time Prices and Trade Board 
which will co-operate with those 
engaged in production, manufac- 
ture and distribution in any regu- 
lation deemed necessary to main- 
tain efficient operation in the 
marketing of goods.” 

With the outbreak of the war 
the Prime Minister re-organized 
his Cabinet, the Hon. Norman 
Rogers becoming Minister of Na- 
tional Defence, being succeeded as 
Minister of Labour by the Hon. 
Norman McLarty. 

With a view to providing means 
for adjustment of disputes in all 
essential war activities and thus 
avoiding strikes and lockouts, the 


provisions of the I.D.I. Act were 
made applicable to any dispute be- 
tween employers and workers en- 
gaged in war work comprising 
munitions, supplies and defence 
projects. This was announced on 
November 7 by Hon. Mr. McLarty. 

On the same day that Canada 
entered into a state of war with 
Italy, June 10, 1940, the Hon. 
Norman Rogers died at 1.25 p.m. in 
the crashing of a military aircraft 
ten miles west of Port Hope which 
was carrying him and party to 
Toronto where he was to address 
a joint meeting of the Empire and 
Canadian Clubs. 

Mr. Rogers’ untimely and tragic 
death was vastly more than a 
regrettable and tragic event of our 
lamentable war history. I know 
no one who would have the 
temerity to venture an estimate of 
the loss to Canada which it occa- 
sioned. Here was a young man 
just in his prime with all the zeal 
of a Knight of the Round Table to 
right the ills and inequalities and 
injustices of this world, a servant 
of the State with the interest of 
the State and the State only his 
whole concern, an able and con- 
scientious administrator, a kindly 
and sympathetic friend. 

By June of 1940 the office of the 
ILO at Geneva found itself prac- 
tically isolated from the great 
majority of its member countries. 
Communication had become _ so 
difficult as to be almost impossible 
so that it was obvious that the 
work of the Organization could no 
longer be carried on efficiently. In 
these circumstances the Canadian 
Government agreed to facilitate 
the temporary transfer of its per- 
sonnel to Canada. Montreal was 
selected by the Director as the 
most suitable location for the new 
quarters of the ILO. McGill 
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University agreed to supply the 
necessary accommodation for office 
space for the 40 or 50 personnel. 

Before writing “30” to this script 
let me say a few words about what 
I consider the most important 
function of the Department, the 
conciliation service, whose func- 
tion is to preserve peace in indus- 
try and keep its wheels running 
smoothly. 

The Department is equipped 
with both the authority and 
trained personnel to assist employ- 
ers and employees to compose their 
differences. The procedure is 
simple and the service is prompt. 

The Conciliation Service was 
performed by a small—an all too 
small—but most competent staff 
of a Chief Conciliation Officer at 
Ottawa, Mr. M. S. Campbell; our 
Eastern Representative, Mr. E. 


McG. Quirk, at Montreal, in charge 
of Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces and our Western Representa- 
tive, Mr. F. E. Harrison at Van- 
couver. I cannot speak too highly 
of these officers who for so many 
years carried the responsibility 
and burden of the Conciliation 
Service so wisely and efficiently. 
The former two died in the service 
of the Department, the last now 
lives on well-earned superannua- 
tion at Vancouver, B.C. 

On November 1, -1940, my con- 
nection with the Department and 
the staff terminated through the 
effuxion of time, I having attained 
the age of 65 two months earlier. 
The staff were most kind in their 
farewells and I have carried the 
pleasantest of memories into re- 
tirement of my very pleasant asso- 
ciations with them, one and all.. 


‘“Hubristic’’ Cheesemaker 


Awarded Damages For 


Unlawful Dismissal 


In «= full - verbal 
majesty, the law moved to redress 
the wrongs of an Ontario cheese- 
maker who brought action against 
his employer on the ground of 
unlawful dismissal. 

As reported in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for February, 1923, the 
High Court “took” note of the 
employer’s defence that the 
plaintiff (i.e. the cheesemaker) 
was insolent in his language. 

“Plaintiff and the president of 
the defendant company,’ the 
Court noted, ‘in several encoun- 
ters over the business of the 
factory, were heard ‘chewing the 
rag, which meant that they were 
indulging in a free exchange of 
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hubristic epithets, with mutual 
suggestion as to ignobility of 
natal origin and pungent assever- 
ation of mental inferiority. 

“But indulgence in this verbal 
pastime between employer and 
employee, on equal terms socially 
and commercially, as between 
man and man, with give and 
take, and covering business 
affairs, is not sufficient ground 
for the breaking of the contract 
under which the cheesemaker was 
employed. ... The insolence of 
the employee is not sufficient 
where he has been irritated by 
the conduct of the employer... .” 

The cheesemaker was awarded 
damages of $1,200. 


The Labour Department in Two Wars 


by Bryce M. Stewart 


Dr. Bryce M. Stewart’s dis- 
tinguished career in the field 
of industrial relations has 
included two periods of ser- 
vice in the Department of 
Labour. The first occurred 
during World War I and the 
period of reconstruction. He 
returned to the Department 
CspeDeputy Se iiinistenvcin 
October, 1940, on loan from 
the industrial relations firm 
oy; which. he is director. of 
research, and served until 
the end of 1942. 


Canada entered the first world 
war soon after my appointment to 
the Department of Labour in the 
summer of 1914. A decade or 
more of heavy immigration, rail- 
road building and urban expansion 
had ended and there were bread 
lines in the larger cities. My first 
assignment was to study the un- 
employment problem. The report 
of this study recommended a 
nation-wide employment service 
on a Dominion-provincial basis as 
a first step but meanwhile recruit- 
ing and munitions orders had 
taken up the slack and the report 
was pigeonholed. Parts of it were 
included in the report of the On- 
tario Unemployment Commission 
which appeared in 1916. 

R. H. Coats who was then Editor 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE and Statis- 
tician of the Department was 
serving as a member of the Cost- 
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of-Living Commission at the time. 
Mr. Coats had decided to submit a 
minority report and I was assigned 
to assist him mainly in the re- 
search on Canada’s Balance of 


International Payments. The ma- 
jority and minority reports con- 
stituted three weighty volumes 
and it is said that when they came 
into the hands of my revered 
teacher, the late Dr. O. D. Skelton, 
he characterized them in his dry- 
humoured fashion as ‘another 
contribution to the high cost of 
living.” We joined in the laughter 
but were pleased when some years 
later Professor Jacob Viner, the 
distinguished Canadian-born eco- 
nomist then at the University of 
Chicago, covered much the same 
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ground and said the report was a 
mine of statistical and other in- 
formation and acknowledged his 
indebtedness to it. 

Mr. Coats was appointed Do- 
minion Statistician in 1916 and I 
succeeded him in the Department. 
Our main achievements in the next 
few years were the initiation of 
annual reports on the labour legis- 
lation of the Dominion and the 
provinces, a monthly tabulation of 
unemployment as reported by 
trade unions, increasing the cover- 
age of the report on building per- 
mits from thirty-five to fifty-six 
cities, construction of the first 
national employment index in any 
country; and the launching of the 
Employment Service of Canada, 
the first permanent nation-wide 
employment service in America. 
We were anxious to construct a 
payroll index as well but budget 
and other considerations frustrated 
this ambition. The labour legisla- 
tion reports, which greatly facili- 
tated research in the field, have 
continued to be published. The 
trade union, unemployment and 
building permit tabulations still 
appear regularly in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. The employment index, 
based on monthly reports from 
employers of the number of em- 
ployees on the payroll, was trans- 
ferred to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1922. 

Serving a British mission that 
recruited workers in Canada in 
the summer of 1915 for employ- 
ment in munitions and manufac- 
turing in Great Britain was an 
instructive experience. The mem- 
bers of the mission were W. Wind- 
ham of the British Board of Trade 
Offices and G. N. Barnes, M.-P., 
Assistant Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, 
later a member of the War Cab- 
inet. Their procedures of recruit- 
ing, testing, final selection and 
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dispatching of about two thousand 
skilled metal tradesmen exempli- 
fied British Civil Service efficiency 
at its best. I remember well when 
two of us from the Department 
had the responsibility of taking a 
large group of these tradesmen to 
Montreal by train and the anxiety 
we felt until our charges were safe 
aboard ship. 


The Employment Service was a 
major undertaking. Late in 1917 
when it seemed that the war might 
be nearing its end the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable T. W. Croth- 
ers and his cabinet colleagues be- 
came concerned about the prospect 
of post-war unemployment. The 
report of 1914 was dusted off and 
after conference with a committee 
of the cabinet I was instructed to 
draft the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act which Parliament 
passed early in 1918. It provided 
that the offices should be adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments and be subsidized and co- 
ordinated by the Dominion in 
accordance with an annual agree- 
ment. Then came the drafting of 
the agreements and a memorable 
trip with the Minister from Ottawa 
to Victoria to negotiate the agree- 
ments with the governments of 
the western provinces. The mari- 
time provinces were unwilling to 
commit themselves and under war- 
time authority the Department of 
Labour established and operated 
the -offices in that part of the 
country. We were given a special 
grant of $100,000 in addition to the 
subsidy of $150,000 provided in 
the Act, a considerable total in 
those days. Meanwhile Mr. Croth- 
ers had resigned, the Honourable 
Gideon Robertson became Minister 
and I was appointed Director of 
the Employment Service. 


We were resolved to establish 
under conditions of the agreement 


standard operating and statistical 
procedures and effective arrange- 
ments for the clearance of job 
vacancies and applications within 
and between the provinces. Plans 
to these ends were discussed with 
the Advisory Council of the Ser- 
vice on which employers, labour 
and various departments of gov- 
ernment were represented and in 
many conferences with provincial 
Officials. They were accepted and 
applied with slight modification. 
To relieve the offices of the statis- 
tical burden each interviewer was 
required to record daily the par- 
ticulars of vacancies and applica- 
tions on a standard form and for- 
ward it to Ottawa. There the data 
were compiled and classified mech- 
anically by occupations, offices and 
provinces, reported to the prov- 
inces and published in the LABourR 
GAZETTE. By this procedure we 
were assured of accurate national, 
provincial and local compilations 
and the offices were enabled to 
concentrate upon their placement 
function. The authoritative study 
Public Employment Offices pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation referred to the Canadian 
Service as one of the two most 
adequate systems of public em- 
ployment offices yet established, 
the other being the system of em- 
ployment exchanges in Great 
Britain. 

In the development and opera- 
tion of the Employment Service 
of Canada a number of Dominion 
and provincial officials worked 
together as a team with fine esprit 
de corps. Among those at the 
Dominion level were Harry Here- 
ford who directed the offices in the 
maritime provinces while they 
were being operated from Ottawa; 
Arthur Odam who had charge of 
statistics and the processing of 
reports from the local offices; J. M. 
Wyatt, staff officer on juvenile 
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placement work, who directed an 
office in Winnipeg as an experi- 
ment in this area of employment 
service; G. C. Paterson who devel- 
oped office procedures; Miss Mary 
Macoun (now the wife of Major- 
General Howard Kennedy) in 
charge of research; R. A. Rigg in 
charge of clearance and inspection 
for the Western provinces; the 
late Major Howard who directed 
the clearance and inspection func- 
tions for the Eastern provinces and 
Frank Compton, secretary and 
staff assistant. Dr. W. C. Clark on 
leave from Queen’s University for 
a year or more made a fine contri- 
bution to the planning of the Ser- 
vice. Major L. L. Anthes of the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, who was _ chiefly 
responsible for making the place- 
ment of veterans of World War I 
a responsibility of the Employ- 
ment Service and supervised the 
staff of his department assigned 
to that function, was a tower of 
strength. 

Outstanding among the _ co- 
operating provincial officials who 
bore the brunt of the work of 
organization and administration 
in their jurisdictions, were Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Ontario; the late 
Joseph Ainey, General Superin- 
tendent of Employment Offices, 
Quebec; Tom Molloy, Secretary 
of the Saskatchewan Bureau of 
Labour; the late J. D. McNiven, 
Deputy Minister of. Labour for 
British, Columbie.) ands the. late 
J. H. McVety, General Superin- 
tendent of Employment Offices for 
British Columbia. 

With the collapse of the post-war 
boom in 1920 and the contraction 
of government revenues a policy 
of economy prevailed and the 
special grant to the employment 
service was discontinued. In 1922 
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the budget of the Department of 
Labour was reduced almost en- 
tirely in the provision for the Em- 
ployment Service and in large part 
the initiative in employment ser- 
vice matters shifted to the prov- 
- inces. Several of us on the staff 
found employment elsewhere. 


* * * 


On my return as Deputy Min- 


ister of Labour, October, 1940, on . 


leave of absence from Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, the Minister of Labour the 
late Honourable Norman A. Mc- 
Larty and his officials were wrest- 
ling with new problems and a 
marked expansion in the depart- 
ment’s regular functions arising 
out of the war. The immediate 
needs were to provide for the 
planning of war labour policy and 
its administration with due regard 
to the related functions of other 
departments, federal and provin- 
cial. The first step was the estab- 
lishment of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion charged with the duty of 
defining the jurisdiction of the 
several government agencies and 
developing plans to facilitate uni- 
fied planning and co-ordination of 
their activities, to eliminate com- 
petition for labour and to provide 
training in war occupations. In 
the main the recommendations on 
war labour policy and its adminis- 
tration derived from this commit- 
tee and the Minister’s staff confer- 
ences, liaison being maintained 
with the Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service and other 
such agencies and Officials. 


Planning centered on _ three 
major interrelated problems— 
manpower and training, wage 


policy, and maintenance of indus- 
trial peace. As regards manpower 
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and training, the Labour Co-ordi- 
nation Committee assembled data 
on the requirements of the armed 
services, war plants and civilian 
industries. On this basis the Com- 
mittee during the ensuing two 
years submitted proposals which 
were implemented by Orders in 
Council on’ such*matters "as pre- 
vention of the enticement of skilled 
labour on war production, removal 
of the maximum working hours 
limitation on certain war con- 
struction work, establishment of 
a Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, provision to cover the 
travel expenses of workers being 
transferred to war industries, the 
establishment of a manpower in- 
ventory, appointment of a Dir- 
ector of National Selective Ser- 
vice, and transfer of all national 
registration functions from the 
Department of National War Ser- 
vices to the Department of Labour. 
Most of the Committee’s. man- 
power functions were assumed by 
the Director of National Selective 
Service, Mr. E. M. Little, on his 
appointment. 


The training phase of the Com- 
mittee’s work was highly fruitful. 
The existing Youth Training Pro- 
Draiie LO. WNliChaty: sm LiGGrioOly 
of the Department of Labour had 
given effective direction was re- 
organized as a War Emergency 
Training Program and funds and 
facilities were provided for the 
training of men and women in 
technical schools and industrial 
plants for certain occupations in 
the armed services and in war pro- 
duction. Arrangements were made 
with universities to give special 
courses in personnel administra- 
tion in view of the dearth of per- 
sonnel managers for the expanding 
war plants. The Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act of 1942 
drafted in the Department of 


Labour formalized the wartime 
program and made provision for 
post-war vocational education and 
financial aid to the provinces for 
the purpose. 


Soon after its appointment the 
Labour Co-ordination Committee 
gave attention to the need for a 
‘national wage policy in view of 
competitive wage bidding for em- 
ployees, union demands for higher 
wage rates and the futility of the 
effort to control prices without 
some restraint on wage increases. 
An Order in Council, December 19, 
1940, for the guidance of boards of 
conciliation fixed basic wage rates 
at the level then existing, permit- 
ted the upward adjustment of sub- 
normal wages and further wage 
increases only by way of a cost- 
of-living bonus. Later this policy 
with some modification was ex- 
tended to war industries and in 
October, 1941, to substantially all 
industry. This unprecedented 
action was criticized by some 
authorities in the United States 
and immediately after the Prime 
Minister’s announcement of the 
_ final order three Washington offi- 
cials visited us and asked for argu- 
ments that might be used to oppose 
any demand for the adoption of 
Siichieees + DOMCY itt tell  COUNLLY, 
However, in less than a year after 
the United States declared war a 
similar policy was announced by 
President Roosevelt. 


Recommendations looking to the 
maintenance of industrial peace 
prompted several measures. All 
war industry was made subject to 
the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act but this step proved in- 
adequate. In the first two years 
of the war the volume of proceed- 
ings under the Act was almost 
equal to that of the preceding ten 
years. It appeared that many of 
the applications for Boards of Con- 


ciliation were unwarranted and 
that some speedier method of deal- 
ing with them should be devised. 
In May, 1941, appointment of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission was announced. Its mem- 
bers were Humphrey Mitchell, 
then an official of the Department, 
Chairman; Gilbert Jackson, con- 
sulting economist, and George 
Hodge of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This body was empow- 
ered and directed to investigate 
disputes promptly, to require the 
production of evidence, to seek 
settlements and if unsuccessful to 
advise the Minister whether there 
were grounds for establishing a 
board. The Commission was highly 
effective. Within a few months 
Boards of Conciliation were being 
established in only about 20 per 
cent of the cases. 


A supplementary measure was 
directed at the hasty calling of 
strikes without opportunity for all 
the employees concerned to fully 
consider the issues. Orders in 
council of September and Novem- 
ber, 1941, required that the Min- 
ister of Labour should be informed 
of proposed strikes, authorized the 
Minister to direct that a vote be 
taken among those who in his 
opinion were affected by the dis- 
pute and permitted a strike only if 
a majority of those entitled to vote 
favoured such action. 

Soon after the wartime wage 
policy was applied to all industry 
the duties of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission were 
transferred to four newly ap- 
pointed commissioners stationed at 
Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and 
Fredericton and a National War 
Labour Board equally representa- 
tive of employers and employees 
and nine regional boards with the 
Ministers of Labour of the prov- 
inces as chairmen were established 
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for the enforcement of the war- 
time wage policy, administration 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act and the Orders in 
Council on minimum wages. The 
three members of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission be- 
came members of the new body, 
Mr. Mitchell being appointed 
chairman. He retained this posi- 
tion after his appointment as Min- 
ister of Labour to succeed Hon. 
Norman A . McLarty who had 
become Secretary of State. By 
these provisions administration of 
the wartime wage policy, the long 
standing legislation on fair wages 
in government contracts and the 
minimum wage order, was unified. 
Disputes about wages were dealt 
with uniformly throughout the 
country in accordance with pres- 
‘cribed national policy and the acti- 
vities of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial governments in this area 
were largely co-ordinated. 


The strain on the conciliation 
service of the Department was 
serious especially as its senior 
members were nearing or had 
passed the retirement age. The 
constant travel and _ prolonged 
negotiations would have tried 
much younger men. As a steadily 
increasing proportion of industry 
shifted to war production and be- 
came subject to federal wartime 
requirements the conciliation work 
of the provincial labour depart- 
ments contracted. Finally a co- 
operative arrangement was effect- 
ed whereby as cases arose they 
were referred to either a federal 
or a provincial officer as the cir- 
cumstances dictated. The gener- 
ous provision by the departments 
of labour of the provinces eased 
the burden but the federal con- 
ciliation service was seriously im- 


paired by the retirement of the 


Assistant Deputy Minister, the late 
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Mr. Gerald H. Brown who had 
supervised this function of the 
Department for many years and by 
the death of itszable sChict) Cone 
ciliation Officer, Mr. M. S. Camp- 
bell. After negotiations with the 
Treasury Board and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission a major reorgani- 
zation and broadening of the ser- 
vice was effected. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. M. M. Maclean as its 
director was highly gratifying to 
all concerned. 

Union pressure for legislation 
patterned after the Wagner Act of 
the United States involved a series 
of negotiations with union and 
employer groups. These led early 
in 1944 to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003} 
which departed from the Wagner 
Act in important particulars and 
on which the present Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was based. 


* * * 


This record is incomplete. Limits 
of space permit only the merest 
mention of such matters as the 
relationships with the defence and . 
other departments and the various 
advisory committees on different 
phases of the war effort; extension 
of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to persons discharged from 
active service; provision for the 
reinstatement of members of the 
armed services in their civilian 
employments; liaison with the Un- 
employment Insurance Commis- 
sion ably managed by Arthur 
MacNamara, then Associate 
Deputy Minister; meetings of the 
International Labour Organization 
and its Governing Body; joint con- 
ferences of United States and 
Canadian representatives of em- 
ployers, unions and the two gov- 
ernments on common problems of 
wartime labour policy under the 
auspices of the International 


Labour Organization; co-ordina- 
tion of United States and Canadian 
labour policy for the construction 
of the Alaska highway; the 
sessions of the National War 
Labour Board; the almost daily 
conferences with the Minister and 
participation in his press confer- 
ences and sessions with employer 
and union delegations; the con- 
stant exchanges with the Director 
of Selective Service after his ap- 
pointment; preparation of infor- 
mation for the Minister, the 
Cabinet and Parliament; the re- 
shaping and expansion of the 
Department for its wartime re- 
sponsibilities and the day and 
night efforts to ward off industrial 
disputes and to effect quick settle- 
ments when they occurred. 


The encouragements so out- 
weighed the disappointments as to 
leave only pleasant memories. The 
few meetings with the Prime Min- 
ister in company with the Minister, 
the late Tom Moore and a few 
others in Mr. King’s office or at 
tea in his house at Kingsmere to 
plan our next steps are unforget- 


table. Visits and counsel from Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans and 
Alec Gunn of the British Ministry 
of Labour helped to smooth the 
way for us. Perhaps the most 
abiding recollections are those of 
new friendships made, the deep- 
ening of several of long standing 
and the zestful team spirit of the 
officials of the Department in this 
period of wartime work com- 
panionship. Mr. McLarty and 
Mr. Mitchell gave no thought to 
sparing themselves. Seemingly 
impossible tasks were mastered as 
they were undertaken by such able 
and energetic associates as Arthur 
MacNamara, M. S. Campbell, R. F. 
Thompson, Dr. W. J. Couper of the 
International Labour Organization, 
Professor J. C. Cameron of Queen’s 
University, Dean Vincent Mac- 
Donald of Dalhousie University 
and Miss Alice Waterman, our 
efficient secretary. When the 
burden of war work on Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., pre- 
cluded further extension of my 
leave, I left the Department with 
much regret. 
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Years of Crisis 


by Arthur MacNamara 


Dr. MacNamara came to the 
Labour Department early in 
the war, and took office as 
Deputy Minister on January 
I 1943" 


His reminiscences deal par- 

ticularly with the Depart- 
ment’s two great wartime 
tasks of manpower mobili- 
zation and maintenance of 
industrial peace. 


‘Fhe five men who preceded me 
as Deputy Minister of Labour had 
each in his turn to face special 
administrative problems. 

The stounding “or “the. Depart= 
ment, the drafting of early labour 
legislation, the first World War 
and its aftermath, Dominion- 
Provincial relationships in labour 
matters, the struggle to meet 
the unemployment crisis of the 
‘thirties—these were the dominant 
problems of the Labour Depart- 
ment’s first four decades. 

As one’ who is still in harness, 
it is not yet possible for me to 
see in perspective the happenings 
of my own term of office, cover- 
ing World War II and the years 
of post-war reconstruction. 

It has certainly been an event- 
ful period, one of fast-moving 
incident, presenting many new 
problems, the solution to which 
could sometimes only be sought 
through improvisation. It has 
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Periods Of scood 


been a 
fellowship; and I think particu- 


also 


larly of the war years, when 
hard-working and loyal asso- 
clates gave their utmost in time 
and effort to the Labour Depart- 
ment’s two great wartime tasks 
of manpower mobilization and 
maintenance of industrial peace. 


My introduction to Federal 
Government service was, as it 
happened, not by design on my 
part; nor in the initial stages was 
it by design on the part of the 
Federal authorities. When war 
broke out I was serving as 
Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and Labour in the Province of 
Manitoba, a position that was 
both interesting and busy. 


ley January. 0f-.)1940, at’ his 
request, my services were loaned 
to the Hon. Norman Rogers, who 
was then the Minister of National 
Defence of Canada. The task 
was the regularizing of payments 
to dependents of those who were 
in the Armed Forces. The loan 
was initially for a six-month 
period but was extended. Several 
rather arduous tasks followed: the 
inauguration of unemployment 
insurance; the removal of persons 
of Japanese nationality from the 
Pacific Coast inland. Then, came 
a permanent appointment = as 
Associate Deputy Minister of the 
Federal Labour Department. 


In the autumn of 1942 I became 
Director of National Selective 
Service; and in January 1943 I 
was appointed Deputy Minister of 
Labour, retaining my Selective 
Service post. 


Thus by stages a six months’ 
loan proposition became a_ per- 
manent move from Provincial to 
Federal service. 


I must confess to some feel- 
ings of regret at leaving my 
Provincial employment, which was 
closely associated with actual 
construction projects and where 
I had happy business and social 
contacts. 


But the tremendous problems 
in the Labour Department field 
—the wartime movement of 
manpower, post-war re-estab- 
lishment, unemployment allevia- 
tion methods, conciliation of 
disputes, and progress towards 
happier labour-management rela- 
tions—were overpoweringly en- 
grossing, and presented a chal- 
lenge difficult for anyone _ to 
resist. 

* * * 

The manpower program that 
the Labour Department admin- 
istered through the National 


“on the 


Selective Service organization was 
essentially quite simple in its 
objectives. Men and women had 
to be found, first for the Armed 
Forces, and second for war plants. 
Meanwhile, of course, essential 
civilian services, such as food and 
supphes, had to be maintained., 


Invethe: yearly (stages ifofo-the 
war, this program could _ be 
carried out on a voluntary basis. 
It was only as the war effort 
grew in scope that special com- 
pulsory measures became neces- 
sary. War plants at first found 
httle sydifieultyy ani /securingina 
sufficient. supply of men and 
women; high wages and _ good 
working conditions in the new 
establishments, together with the 
patriotic inducement of working 
directly on war equipment, were 
adequate attractions. The indus- 
tries: ithatey found. themselves 
running short of workers were 
those where the work tended to 
bev arduousor jnot- too highly 
paid, such as farming or mining. 

The strain of the war effort 
country’s manpower 
resources can be appreciated when 
it is realized that by 1943 some 
million and a half men and 
women were either in the Armed 
Forces or employed in war plants. 
In retrospect it seems almost 
fantastic that such a vast number 
of persons could have _ been 
mustered for occupations which 
lay outside the country’s normal 
peacetime industrial processes, 
and yet that there should have 
been so little disruption to the 
civilian way of life. 

Many of the extra million and 
a half persons came from the 
ranks of the unemployed; others 
were retired persons who returned 
to work, married women who 
found part-time or full-time jobs, 
or young people who started werk 
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earlier than normal. Neverthe- 
less a substantial number had to 
come from civilian industry. 


It was in March, 1942, that the 
first civilian manpower controls 
were introduced, when the Prime 
Minister, Mr. King, announced the 
first National Selective Service 
Regulations. The pattern of the 
program which subsequently 
developed is familiar. The more 
stringent manpower controls were 
brought in unwillingly, only as 
they became absolutely necessary. 
Under the program, all hirings 
and separations of workers had 
to be channelled through Selec- 
tive Service offices—offices which 
had only just been organized by 
the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Workers in essen- 
tial industries and occupations 
were “frozen” in their jobs, and 
in some cases given postponement 
of military training. Industries 
were given labour priority rat- 
ings; and job-seekers were 
directed to high priority jobs 
wherever possible. Beginning in 
1943, a series of compulsory 
labour transfer orders were 
issued, applying to certain low 
priority industries and occupa- 
tions, and aimed at “scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel,” 
by directing to essential indus- 
try the last available supply of 
labour. 

A significant feature of the 
manpower program was the care 
that was taken to consult with 
labour, management and other 
groups on policy matters. Before 
regulations were passed and put 
into effect they were reviewed 
by the National Selective Service 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
representatives of labour, man- 
agement, the armed forces, agri- 
culture, the universities, and 
other groups. If the Director, 
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who was chairman of this Com- 
mittee, was not able to satisfy 
the group that a Selective Service 
order was advisable and neces- 
sary it was reconsidered. 


Other countries give Canada 
credit for a good manpower 
management record during World 
War II. Officials, for example, 
from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States have been 
generous in their praise of the 
results shown by the _ various 
manpower regulations put into 
effect by the Government. 


My own impressions are that 
the success attained was due to 
the patriotism of the Canadian 
people and a definite determina- 
tion to win the war which made 
the workers willing to accept 
inconveniences. Plenty of power 
was given the Minister of Labour 
and the Director of Selective 
service but fortunately the 
authority given by the regula- 
tions did not half require to be 
used. The needs were published 
and the people were told what it 
was hoped they would do and 
they did it. All credit is due to 
the Canadian workers, and a 
special word should be mentioned 
in regard to the women workers. 


Selective Service controls 
passed away almost immediately 
after the war ended. <A _ neces- 
sary job had been carried out, 
with every possible democratic 
safeguard, but such controls were 
not consistent with our normal 
way of life, and their passing 
was regretted by nobody. 


There remained, however, the 
nation-wide network of local 
offices. These offices could now 
assume the task for which they 
had been originally intended, 
namely to bring together on a 
free and voluntary basis workers 
in search of employment and 
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COMMENDATION FROM THE FIRST TO THE 
PRESENT DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Shortly after he had been awarded a “Citation of Merit” 
from the International Association of Public Employment 
Services for his work in “enlarging the opportunities of useful 
work for all and for minimizing the hazards of unemployment 
to wage-earners and to society,’ Dr. Arthur MacNamara 
received the following letter from the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King :— 





LAURIER HOUSE 
Ottawa 
June 14, 1950. 
My Dear MacNamara: 

I should like to extend to you my hearty congratula- 
tions upon the well merited honour recently conferred upon 
you by the International Association of Public Employment 
Services, which held its most recent meetings in Long Branch, 
California. I meant to write you at the time I saw mention 
of the “Citation of Merit” in the press, but for one reason or 
another have been prevented from doing so until today. 

I suppose there is no one in our country who, more 
than myself, has an adequate appreciation of the services you 
have rendered the parties to industry, and through-them to the 
country at large. For public as well as personal reasons, I 
should therefore like to say how glad I am that the part you 
have played in “industrial relations” over the years has become 
so generally recognized. I mean this in reference not so much 
to the award of merit recently received, as to the appreciation 
of the significance of that award by the press of our country. 
My delay in writing to convey my own congratulations has 
had the advantage of enabling me to make mention of this 
additional recognition. 

I need scarcely add the pleasure it has been to me, 
during the years you have been in Ottawa, to have enjoyed 
the association we have had together on so many matters of 
government. The association has been one of the pleasantest 
of my public life. 

With my best of wishes and all kind remembrances. 
Believe me always. 





Yours very sincerely, 
(Sgd.) W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 


Arthur J. MacNamara, Esq., C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 

Confederation Building, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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employers with job openings; this 
task being coupled with the 
administration of unemployment 
insurance. 


The war effort, which so trans- 
formed -our Canadian economy, 
also occasioned changes in our 
attitude towards social problems; 
and I like to think of the struc- 
ture of unemployment insurance 
and the employment service as 
symbolizing our new approach to 
the major difficulty that plagued 
the nineteen-thirties, that of 
unemployment. The employment 
offices are now playing an essen- 
tial role in relationship to the 
Government’s policy of main- 
taining high levels of employ- 
ment and income. Moreover, 
their attention to the _ special 
needs of handicapped persons, of 
older workers, and of young 
“first-jobbers” reflects another 
aspect of our new and broader 
post-war concept of social needs 
and human objectives. 


* * * 
& 


In addition to the mobilization 
of manpower, the second major 
task of the Labour Department 
during the war years was the 
maintenance of industrial peace. 


Tt s) One “thine. tom seem that 
workers are in jobs which are 
essential to the war effort; it is 
quite another to induce them to 
make their full contribution in 
these jobs. You cannot prevent 
unrest merely by passing an 
OrderV ein | Council seenom scan 
you spark enthusiasm merely 
by “means “of ~~ administrative 
machinery. Unrest is the breed- 
ing ground of absenteeism, labour 
turnover, disastrous strikes, and 
even of sabotage. You cannot 
legislate against these _ things. 
What you can do is create con- 
ditions which go a long way to 
preventing their occurrence. 
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The anti-inflation program of the 
Federal Government did much to 
encourage the full participation 


OL abou Ine ine ware scion 
Though the fight against infla- 
tion benefited Canadians in all 


walks of life, it is its significance 
in the field of labour relations 
which is of special interest. By 
preventing inflationary price rises, 
it did a great deal to remove one 
of the chief threats to industrial 
peace. 


It was the responsibility of the 
Department of Labour to admin- 
ister wage control, an essential 
part of this anti-inflation program. 
But wage control could not mean 
a rigid wage freeze. It had to 
be firm enough to prevent. infla- 


tionary increases, but flexible 
enough to allow for essential 
adjustments. 


Wage control was administered 
by National and Regional War 
Labour Boards, to which labour, 
management, or both parties 
jointly, could apply for wage 
adjustments. 

The task of these boards was 
not easy, in view of the tre- 
mendous pressure on wage rates 
which developed as labour became 
scarce. However the Canadian 
people were behind the anti- 
inflation program, and there is 
no doubt of its wartime success. 

With the abandonment of wage 
control late in 1946 the Govern- 
ment withdrew from its inter- 
vention in this area of labour- 
management relations. In another 
field, however, a wartime experi- 
ment in industrial relations was 
to prove to have more than 
temporary utility, and was sub- 
sequently embodied in peacetime 


legislation. 
This was the introduction, in 
1944, of compulsory collective 


bargaining between employers and 
the certified bargaining repre- 
sentatives of their employees. 


This innovation needs no 
description here. Its introduction 
had the effect of virtually ending 
strikes over the issue of union 
recognition; a result of consider- 
able importance during a period 
when unions were more than 
doubling their membership. 


The conciliation work of the 
Labour Department increased 
greatly during the war years, with 
its application to war industries 
as well as to those falling norm- 
ally within federal jurisdiction. 
Some indication of the success of 
this work, and of the restraint 
exercised by both management 
and labour during the war period, 
is revealed by the fact that the 
amount of time lost as a result 
of work stoppages averaged less 
thameieit.a day a year for each 
worker. 

I have no space here to say 
much more about my term of 
office. However it does seem 
necessary to give special mention, 
for example, to the War Emer- 
gency Training Program, organ- 
ized during the war on a 
Dominion-Provincial co-operative 
basis, which trained no less than 
half a million persons for war 
industry or as tradesmen in the 
armed forces, and helped to 
rehabilitate 150,000 war veterans. 
The training of so many skilled 
workers made an essential con- 
tribution to Canada’s increased 
industrialization, with incalculably 
beneficial consequences to the 
standard of living of the workers 
themselves and the country as a 
whole. 


I think, too, of our Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour program, 
which did emergency work in the 


war years, as having proved to 
have more than temporary value. 
Our wartime sponsorship of 
labour-management production 
committees has also continued 
into the peace, as has our 
expanded research work into 
labour and economic questions. 


Perhaps the biggest of the 
post-war tasks we have under- 
tasen “has had. to Gdo- with, the 
placement of the thousands of 
new Canadians, including dilis- 
placed persons, who have entered 
the country during this period of 
expanding industrial develop- 
ment. 


We have also, of course, con- 
tinued such pre-war functions as 
the sale of annuities, including 
group contracts for pension plans, 
the issuing of fair wages schedules 
for Government contracts, the 
analysis of labour legislation, and 
the publication of labour infor- 
mation. 


Our participation in the work 
of the International Labour 
Organization has brought Cana- 
dian unionists and employers, as 
well as Government officials, into 
contact with the problems and 
aspirations of labour and industry 
in other countries, and helped 
to create a sense of the world- 
wide scope of the movement 
towards social justice. The 
current trend in the ILO’s work 
is to render technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa and Latin-America, 
and to help them to develop the 
higher standards of living and the 
hope and confidence in the future 
which are so essential to the 
effective functioning and ultimate 
triumph of the democratic way 
of life. 

In closing this brief review of 
my share of the Labour Depart- 
ment’s half century, there only 
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remains for 


me to wish the make reference to the death of 


Department luck and success in the man who, as Minister of 
the next fifty years, and to Labour, had been my superior 
express my confidence that it since my appointment as Deputy 


will adhere 


the ideals of Minister. In the Hon. Humphrey 


service to labour, management Mitchell the country has lost a 
and the public that have moti- great labour leader and I person- 
vated those who have carried on ally have lost a friend and one 
its work from 1900 to 1950. whose many fine qualities made 

Ti Sis yi SOr rower nat aeecince: ya tied never-failing pleasure for 
the above was written, I must me to work under his guidance. 


Six Decades of Public Opinion on 


Labour Organization 


as illustrated by reports of three Government bodies 
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Royal Commission on Capital and Labour 


*“*, . « such societies should be encouraged.” 


“Labour organizations are necessary to enable 
workingmen to deal on equal terms with their 
employers. They encourage their members to study 
and discuss matters affecting their interests and to 
devise means for the betterment of their class. It 
is gratifying to be assured by many competent 
witnesses that labour bodies discourage strikes and 
other disturbances of industry, favour conciliation 
and arbitration for the settlement of disputes, and 
adopt conservative and legitimate methods for 
promoting the welfare of the producing members of 
society. It is in evidence that most labour bodies 
strive effectively to promote temperance throughout 
the country, and especially among their members.... 


“Your Commissioners recommend that in view of 
the good already accomplished the increase of such 
societies be encouraged by all legitimate means, and 
that one day in the year, to be known as Labour 
Day, be set apart as a holiday by the Government.” 


Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 


*. .. persist in dealing with their employees as individuals.” 

“Employers may be divided into three classes— 
(1) those who deny the right of their employees to 
organize and who actively take steps to prevent such 
organizations; (2) those who, while not denying that 
right of their employees to organize, refuse to 
recognize organization among their employees, and 
persist in dealing with them as individuals, or as 
committees of employees, without regard to their 
affiliation with the organizations; and (3) those who 
not only admit the right of their employees to 
organize, but recognize and bargain with the organ- 
ization on behalf of their employees. 

“There are not many employers in Canada who 
belong to the first class, but there are a very large 
number who belong to the second class. The 
employers who openly object to their employees 
organizing are not many, but, rightly or wrongly, 
the workers believe that numbers of employers who 
openly declare their willingness that their employees 
should organize, covertly interpose obstacles in the 
way of their doing so, and that employees who are 
active in organizing their fellows into trade unions 
are got rid of, or penalized in some other way. To 
the third class belong the great railway, telegraph 
and mining companies and many building trades.... 

“On the whole we believe the day has passed 
when any employer should deny his employees the 
right to organize.... We believe the frank acknowl- 


edgement of this right by employers will remove one | 


of the most serious causes of unrest.” 


Public Inquiry of National War Labour Board 
“. .. collective bargaining should be made compulsory.” 
“Generally speaking, the great mass of employers, 
until comparatively recent years have employed all 
weapons in their power to resist and discourage the 
trade union movement .. . Generally speaking, we 
have reached the conclusion from the evidence that 
under present war conditions it is in the national 
interest that the principle of collective bargaining 
should be made compulsory . . . under a Code pro- 
viding a set of rules that will be fair to both parties 
and in the national interest and administered by an 
umpire who cannot be called in question... 

“Any such measure must take into cognizance 
that the national interest is more important than that 
of either industry or organized labour.” 


1919 


1943 
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THE CANADIAN 
WORKER IN A 
CHANGING 
ECONOMY 


by the Heonomices 


ana Researeh Branch 


George V. Haythorne, Director * 


Since 1900, Canada has made rapid strides 
in developing from a rural to an urban 
economy. The following article sketches 
some of the major economic and social 
changes of the past fifty years, and their 
effects on the working and living condi- 
tions of Canadian workers. 


* While all Sections of the Economics and 
Research Branch contributed to this article, it was 
prepared mainly by J. M. Wyatt, F. W. Burton, and 
Doe eeencis. 


In 1900, Canada was still a young country from almost every point 
of view. Her economy was dominated by rural activities of which 
agriculture was the most important. Although numerous small manu- 
facturing and commercial activities flourished in the towns and cities, 
Canadian workers were engaged then largely in the production of 
animal products, field and vegetable crops, fish, lumber and gold. The 
labour force was composed mainly of farmers, merchants and craftsmen 
working in most instances on their own account. Social security 
measures were almost non-existent and educational and other com- 
munity facilities were limited in scope. Most workers stayed at their 
jobs for long hours, little was done about sanitary, health or recreation 
facilities, there were no cars to carry them to work and back, and at 
home the coal oil lamp and the wood-burning stove were still standard 
domestic equipment. Although the five eastern provinces were already 
well developed, settlement west of the Great Lakes was widely scattered 
and many frontier regions existed. 


Today, in 1950, Canada is becoming a highly industrialized country 
and already is one of the world’s great trading nations. The primary 
industries continue to be of basic importance, but manufacturing now 
has emerged as the largest single industry. Far-reaching technological 
changes have occurred and extensive new resources have been dis- 
covered and developed. The Canadian labour force is made up mainly 
of wage and salary workers, each one of whom relies on the productive 
activities of others to provide most of the goods and services he requires. 
Community facilities have been greatly extended and governments have 
been called upon to play a greater role both in economic and social 
spheres. 


As a result of these major developments, the standard of living of 
Canadian workers has increased sharply. Wages have risen, not only 
in manufacturing as shown in the accompanying table, but in all 
industries. Today, most workers enjoy the benefits of shorter hours, 
greatly improved working conditions, often including recreational, 
health and eating facilities, transportation frequently in their own cars, 
and at home many of the advantages of the modern electrical age. 
Due to natural growth, immigration and broad shifts of population, 
settlement has been extended across the southern expanse of the nation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, although broad northern frontier areas 
still remain. 


Canada’s evolution from an essentially rural and agrarian economy 
to a basically urban and industrialized one has been characterized by 
Significant economic and social changes. Some of these changes have 
occurred suddenly while others have taken place more slowly and are 
imperceptible except over long periods of time. Because of the far- 
reaching effects of such events as the two World Wars of 1914 and 1939 
and the great depression of the 1930’s, which have acted partly as 
depressants and partly as stimulants, Canada’s economic and social 
development has not taken place at a steady rate over the last half- 
CENnLULY. 


This discussion is not intended to be exhaustive; rather, some. of 
the more basic changes: which have occurred will be mentioned and 
their impact on Canadian workers will be pointed out. The discussion 
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Since 1900, Canada’s population has almost tripled, the most rapid 
increase being in the West... . 


will deal first with those changes that are mainly economic in nature, 
and then with some of the developments that can be classified as being 
primarily social. Finally, mention will be made of some of the more 
important economic and social problems that face this country today at 
the mid-point of the twentieth century. 


Economic Changes 


in Canada Since 1900 


The overall growth of the Can- the number of workers. The im- 
adian economy since 1900 is proved acreage of Canadian farms 
evident in every aspect of national has more than tripled during the 
life. Measured by the yardstick period. The physical volume of 
of population, Canada now has’ output in manufacturing and in 
over two and one-half times as mining has been multiplied, on 
many people as it had fifty years the average, by about ten. The 
ago, while the Canadian labour annual value of Canadian exports 
force is about three times as_ is over sixteen times as great as 
great. There are other impressive in 1900, and hydro-electric power 
achievements. Production has in- capacity is over forty times as 
creased far more rapidly than _ great. 
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Indicators of Canadian Economic Growth 











Item | 1900 1950 
eel UA ne tak Ia screens inion ie eg an ce Ae a oe ae | 5,300,000 | 13 ,845 , 000 
ASE AUN CTE AO ON Sey. <r eee.. | At IIMS) ATR)! | 12,000,000 | 50,000,000 
Primary Steel—Tonnage Produced(!).............. | 26,000 3,190,000 
Employment intManufacturing@)i.. 411... .2. s,s | 280,000 1,300,000 
Weekly Hours Worked in Manufacturing...........| 60.2! 43 
Weekly Wages in WESC AGUIEING AT Shee es ee. = |S 7 44 
Wiolesaiem rice: nde... 0 we ce | 100 294 
rhea (Ne <5, Maa eee ane ee $169,000,000 /2,990,000,000 








W Data refer to 1900 and 1949. 
®) Data refer to 1901 and 1950. 


.-. Immigration was an important factor in this population growth, 
although many people also emigrated to the United States. 
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It is evident from such statistics 
that physica! output per man-hour 
has increased in most industries 
with considerable rapidity. Not 
only the number of workers, but 
the output and the real income of 
workers generally, have increased 
greatly since 1900. 


Development of 
Natural Resources 


The development of natural 
resources, previously underdevel- 
oped or untouched, was one of the 
chief causes of the increase in 


productions mine mo0stecascs amine 
utilization of new resources in- 
volved the settlement of new 
areas. 

The most striking extension of 
settlement took place in the agri- 
culturalweareas. Oleethiemeacairie 
Provinces in the first quarter of 
the century. The rapid expansion 
of prairie agriculture was made 
possible by the favourable condi- 
tion of world markets for food, by 
the application of suitable produc- 
tion techniques and methods of 
organization which had already 
been worked out in the western 


The Canadian population has been growing older, due to an in- 
crease in life expectancy and a decrease in the birth rate . . . 
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United States, by the construction 
of railway lines and waterways, 
including the Panama Canal, by 
the distribution of free home- 
steads, by the stimulation of a 
heavy flow of immigration and, 
more recently, by water and soil 
conservation projects. To furnish 
these prerequisites of prairie 
settlement, aid of many kinds 
was extended by the Federal 
Government. 

The resulting movement into the 
prairies, in size and rapidity, 
eclipsed all similar movements in 
Canadian history. Between 1900 
and i014 approximately, one 
million people moved into the 
Prairie Provinces. The prairie 
wheat crop increased during this 
period from 20 million to over 200 
million bushels. By 1921, the bulk 
of the prairie agricultural land had 
been occupied. Owing to the 
absence of systematic land use 
studies, including soil analyses, 


and to the inexperience of many 
settlers, some areas which were 
occupied were found later to be 
unsuited to field crops. 

On a much smaller scale than 
on the prairies, agricultural settle- 
ment has also taken place’ in 
other areas, especially in British 
Columbia and in northern Ontario 
and Quebec. Agriculture in these 
areas has been subsidiary in most 
cases to other industries develop- 
ing at the same time, such as 
mining, “logging; and’ ‘closely, 
related secondary industries. 

The expansion of forest indus- 
tries led to the economic develop- 
ment of considerable areas in 
Mianys parts.o1-Canada---The=ip- 
crease of population in such areas 
has, of course, been much less than 
in the case of agricultural settle- 
ment, but the total area affected 
has been very great, as Canada’s 
forests cover over one-third of the 
total land area. The regions of 


_.. Since 1900, the Canadian labour force has nearly tripled, the 
increase being chiefly in non-agricultural occupations. 
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During the early years of the 
century, production of wheat, 
steel, and lumber increased 
rapidly. ... 


greatest development have been 
the British Columbian coast, north- 
ern Ontario, northern and eastern 
Quebec, and parts of the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. 

Commercially, lumber and 
newsprint are the two major 
products’ vot" -Canadian’ “forests: 
Export markets have been im- 
portant in the growth of both 
industries. In 1900, lumber was 
already Canada’s leading export. 
Nevertheless, production has been 
greatly increased, chiefly by the 
development of a large new lum- 
bering industry in British Colum- 
bia, where the large trees permit 
low cost, high quality, and the 
maximum use of mass-production 
methods. 

The pulp and paper industry, in 
contrast with lumbering, is a 
development of the twentieth 
century, especially of the period 
since the first World War. About 
90 per cent of Canada’s total pro- 
duction of wood pulp and paper is 
destined for the United States’ 
market. This has become the 
chief forest industry of eastern 
Canada, especially of Quebec, but 
ite issn pOrtalt aii at nemchicg 
forest areas of Canada. Since 
newsprint production has tended 
to be located close to the pulpwood 
supply, and is a highly capitalized, 
mass-production industry, it has 
resulted in the growth of modern 
town sites in forested areas 
previously unsettled. 

Mining has increased spectacu- 
larly in Canada since 1900. Coal 
mining approximately tripled its 
output between 1900 and 1920, due 
to the increasing demand from the 
railways, the steel industry, and 


Portion used 
in Canada 
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... Production of pulp and paper, and metals, expanded later. 


manufacturing industries in gen- 
eral. Since 1920, the increasing 
use of hydro-electric power, oil, 
and gasoline, has helped to reduce 
the rate of increase in coal mining. 
Metal mining in Canada had not 
become a major industry before 
the first World War, except for 
the temporarily large output of 
gold from the Klondyke and of 
silver from the Cobalt area. Most 
of the large ore-bodies, which now 
form the basis of Canada’s output 
of gold and base metals, were 
discovered before 1914, but large- 
scale development was delayed by 
the technical difficulties of ex- 
tracting the metals from complex, 
low-grade ores. The urgency of 
wartime demand helped to solve 
the problem. The recent discov- 
eries of iron ore in Labrador and 
northern Ontario and of oil in 
Alberta have given added impetus 
to these and related industries. 
Although the number of people 
actually employed in mining in 


Canada is small, the industry has 
made a relatively large contribu- 
tion to the settlement of areas 
previously remote and largely 
unoccupied. The large mineral 
deposits have attracted large num- 
bers of people dependent on metal 
refining, steel production, con- 
struction, transportation, the ser- 
vice industries and agriculture. 
Prospectors for minerals have also 
made a large contribution to the 
task of exploring Canada’s remoter 
regions. The old-fashioned, col- 
ourful and individualistic pros- 
pector has been one of the key 
figures in Canadian development. 

Adequate and cheap transporta- 
tion was vital to the extension of 
settlement over large undeveloped 
areas, and to the shipment of large 
volumes of bulky staple products, 
such as wheat and lumber. This 
fact had long since been recog- 
nized by Canadian governments, 
and the first transcontinental rail- 
way, as well as most of Canada’s 
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present waterways had been com- 
pleted before 1900. 


Settlement of the new areas, 
however, especially in the prairies, 
demanded a great increase in rail- 
way facilities. Between 1900 and 
the end of the first World War, 
Canada’s railway mileage more 
than doubled. Expansion was then 
brought almost to a stop, partly 
as a result of less rapid Western 
development and the advent of 
the automobile. 

Air transport later played a 
more vital role in the development 
of Canadian resources. Aeroplanes 


were particularly valuable in the 
Canadian north, with its great 
distances and sparse population, 
and their increasing use during 
the thirties was closely related to 
the expansion of gold mining. At 
this time Canada led the world in 
volume of air freight carried. 
The expansion of primary indus- 
tries and of transportation facili- 
ties, and the economic development 
of new territories, have been the 
basic factors in Canada’s growth 
in the twentieth century. In large 
part, these have been responsible 
for the rapid increase in the 


Coal production increased rapidly in the early years of the century 
but later other sources of power became more important . 
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Canadian population, and _ the 
overall improvement of the mate- 
rial welfare of the Canadian 
worker. 


Technological Progress 


The rapid technological advances 
which have occurred in almost 
all fields during the twentieth 
century have greatly accelerated 
Canadian development in a 
number of ways. Firstenthe 
application of techniques already 
developed and utilized elsewhere 
greatly stimulated industries based 
on Canada’s abundant resources. 
Second, new inventions to meet 
unique Canadian production prob- 
lems formed the basis for new 
industries or revolutionized old 
ones. 


An outstanding example of the 
first of these two developments 
is the rapid expansion of prairie 
agriculture by the application of 
production techniques and settle- 
ment policies matured and tested 
either in Eastern Canada or in the 
United States. The same dry- 
farming methods were applicable 
both to the southern Great Plains 
and to large parts of the Canadian 
prairies. The necessary mechan- 
ical devices—plows, seeders, bind- 
ers, windmills, grain elevators— 
had only to be reproduced in 
sufficient numbers and distributed 
over the prairies. Even the basic 
economic and social framework 


—the quadrilateral survey and 
the free homestead system— 
could be borrowed from the United 


. - - Railway building slowed down as the use of the automobile 


increased. 
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States. A variety of wheat suit- 
able to the climate—-Red Fife— 
had been introduced into Ontario 
from eastern Europe about forty 
years earlier, and had subsequent- 
ly been tested throughout the 
north central states. It was no 
wonder that, when world market 
conditions became favourable, 
settlement could proceed rapidly. 


Similar examples of the appli- 
cation to undeveloped natural 
resources of techniques already 
matured in Eastern Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere could 
be atoungd sin minine. oishing, 
lumbering, newsprint production 
and other cases. 


The second development men- 
tioned above—the acceleration of 
economic expansion by new tech- 
nological advances—can be illu- 
strated by such examples as the 
discovery and utilization of hydro- 
electric energy, the automobile 
industry, the chemical industry, 
the development of methods of 
extracting metals from low-grade 
and complex ores, the new 
methods of prospecting for min- 
erals by the use of geophysics or 
Geiger counters, or the application 
of science to agriculture as, for 
example, in the development of 
new varieties of rust-resistant 
wheat. Some of these advances 
have resulted from research 
applied to specifically Canadian 
problems and undertaken by the 
government or by individual in- 
dustries. The two World Wars 
gave a tremendous impetus to all 
types of technological advance 
both in Canada and elsewhere. 

Arising out of these technolog- 
ical advances ,and the rapid ex- 
pansion of the economy, has been 
a steady demand for capital to 
provide the new factories, machi- 
nery, railways, housing, and other 
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capital equipment required. By 
far the greater part of the neces- 
sary capital has been provided by 
Canadians from their current in- 
comes; but in periods of rapid 
expansion there have also been 
large imports of foreign capital. 
The chief sources of such capital 
have been the United Kingdom 
and the United States. British 
investors, who were the chief 
source at the beginning of the 
century, were interested chiefly 
in railway securities and govern- 
ment bonds; these securities also 
attracted United States’ investors 
Another flow of capital, mainly 
from the United States, developed 
with the opening of Canadian 
branch plants, especially since the 
first world war. The World Wars, 
bute soarticularly Saibe wlastarone, 
ereatly reduced the supply of 
British capital available to Can- 
ada. This, plus the increase in 
Canadian wealth, increased the 
extent to which Canada depended 
upon her own resources for capital. 


Growth of Secondary 
Industry 


An important 
Canada’s 
twentieth 
relative 


feature of 
development in _ the 
century has been a 
increase in secondary 
industry. Illustrative of this 
srowth) is ther fact that, the 
number employed in primary in- 
dustry amounted to approximately 
45 per cent of the total labour 
force in 1901, but are less than 
25 bereicent - "ol they totalweat 
the present time. Manufacturing, 
which employed one worker in 
six, fifty years ago, now employs 
one in four. An acceleration of 
this shift characterized the periods 
of both the World Wars, and this 
has been one of the most important 
permanent effects of the two wars. 


One of the major reasons for 
this growth in Canadian manufac- 
turing is that products formerly 
exported in their primary state 
now are being processed to a 
greater extent at home. In the 
main, however, the relative growth 
of secondary industry, in Canada 
as elsewhere, is due to the increase 
in productivity, which reduces the 
proportion of the labour force 
required to provide necessities, 
and sets a larger proportion of the 
workers free to produce goods and 
services of other types. In many 
parts of Eastern Canada, the num- 
ber of farmers is now smaller than 
in 1900, while the total agricul- 
tural output is much greater. 
When fewer hands are required to 
feed the population, more hands 
are available to make automobiles 
and radios. 


One obvious result of this 
process is an increase in the 
Canadian standard of living. An- 
other’ effect of the growth of 
secondary industry is a relative 
increase in the number of 
Canadians producing for the home 
market, and some reduction in the 


economic insecurity resulting from: 


uncertainties in export markets. 


A more obvious effect of the 
growth of secondary industries on 
the Canadian worker is a change 
in the types of jobs available 
and in the types of skill demanded. 
This shift is intensified by techno- 
logical changes. There is nowa- 
days a decreased demand for many 
of the older types of manual 
dexterity, and aan _ increased 
demand for the ability to under- 
stand, make, and use machinery. 
New kinds of training are 
required. 

Occupational shifts often involve 
geographic shifts, especially the 
movement of population, common 
to all industrialized countries, 
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from the farm to the city. This has 
had complex social, as well as 
economic, effects on Canadian 
workers. 


Export Markets 


Although the domestic market 
has increased over the past five 
decades, a high level of exports 
continues to be important to the 
Canadian economy as a whole. For 
some groups, exports are vital— 
those producing wheat, newsprint, 
gold, non-ferrous metals, lumber 
and fish. In the cases of nickel 
and newsprint, to take two out- 
standing examples, about 90 per 
cent of the output must be ex- 
ported if the industry is to work at 
capacity. 

since 1900, Canadian export 
trade has increased greatly in both 
value and volume. The character 
of the trade has also changed. At 
the beginning of the century, lum- 
ber, cheese, gold, meat, wheat, and 
fish were the main export com- 
modities. Twenty years later, 
wheat and flour had become the 
largest export followed by meat, 
lumber, newsprint, cattle, wood 
pulp, and fish. Today, wood pulp 
and newsprint have become the 
dominant export followed closely 
by wheat and flour with base 
metals, lumber, other agricultural 
products and fish among the other 
important export items. In total, 
Canada’s export trade has varied 
from nearly one-third of the 
national production in prosperous 
years to about one-fifth in years 
of depression. 

At times, “such ‘as’ the years 
following the second World War, 
Canada has been able to export 
considerable quantities of manu- 
factured goods, chiefly to less in- 
dustrialized countries. The staple 
products, which form the bulk of 
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Canada’s exports, have also tended 
to be exported in a more finished 
form. Refined metals are now 
exported rather than ores or semi- 
refined products. Newsprint ex- 
ports have increased greatly in 
comparison with wood pulp. 
Finished lumber is exported, in 
place of logs or square timber. 
Several of Canada’s greatest 
manufacturing industries are now 
those which process native raw 
materials before export. In the 
case of aluminum, Canada’s cheap 
hydro-electric power makes it 
possible to import the raw material 
and export the finished product. 

A relatively great dependence 
on export markets, on primary 
industries based on abundant 
natural resources, and on the 
widespread use of modern tech- 
nology to solve particular produc- 
tion problems, contributes to the 
special character of the Canadian 
economy. From these _ factors 
result high per capita levels of 
production, of income, of invest- 


ment, and of external trade. 
Dependence on external trade 
makes the Canadian economy 
vulnerable to the effects. of 


economic instability. 


Changes in Population 
and the Labour Force 


There has been a _ significant 
increase in the population of 
Canada, accompanied by regional 
and occupational shifts within the 
population. Between 1900 and 
1949, the total population of 
Canada increased from approxi- 
mately 5:3 millions to an estimated 
figure of 13:8 millions. 

This growth came partly from 
natural increase and partly from 
immigration. Natural increase, 
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total births minus total deaths, 
amounted to nearly 6 millions for 
the whole period. Immigration 
totalled about 5 millions, of which 
about 3 millions arrived before the 
end of 1914. The total potential 
increase in population was there- 
fore about 11 millions. .The dif- 
ference between this figure and 
the actual increase of 8:5 millions 
is accounted for chiefly by emigra- 
tion to the United States. 


All the five major regions of 
Canada showed population in- 
creases over the half century, but 
the rate of these increases varied 
greatly in different regions and at 
different times. The population of 
the Prairie Provinces, which was 
only 7:6 per cent of the national 
total in 1901, had risen to 22 per 
cent by 1931, but was estimated 
at less than 19 per cent by 1949. 
The population of British Columbia 
increased steadily from 3 per cent 
of the total in 1901 to 8 per cent 
in 1949. The greatest relative loss 
was in the Maritime Provinces, 
which dropped from 20 per cent 
to 12 per cent of the total. Ontario 
remained the most populous prov- 
ince, but dropped relatively from 
39 per cent to 33 per cent of the 
Canadian population. Quebec 
remained steady at about 29 per 
cent: 

The increasing average age of 
the Canadian population is alter- 
ing (sthen) composition; Moly ethe 
Canadian labour force and pre- 


-senting new economic problems. 


In 1901, while approximately 395 
per cent of the Canadian popula- 
tion was under 15 years of age, 
only about 5 per cent were 65 or 
over. Estimates for 1949 show 
approximately 29 per cent under 
15, years, and 7>*6sper, cent 65 70r 
over, in spite of the postwar in- 
crease in the birth rate. 
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Export trade increased rapidly, and new staples became important, 
such as wheat, metals, and newsprint. 


Gainfully Employed as a Percentage of 
Total Population for Selected 
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The Canadian labour force in 
1949 represented a slightly greater 


percentage of the total population 
than in 1901. The percentage of 
the male population in the labour 
force increased from 56 to 58 per 
cent, and of the female population 
from 9 to 17 per cent. The increas- 
ing tendency toward the employ- 
ment of women is due to several 
factors. Among these are the 
smaller size of the family, the 
introduction of labour-saving de- 
vices in the home and the increase 
in the number of jobs suitable to 
women. 

The increase in the percentage 
of the male population which is 
at work may be ascribed chiefly 
to the fact that a greater propor- 
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tion are of working age today 
than in 1900. The numbers in 
{hes slabour= = 1orce, tend to, -pe 
reduced, on the other hand, by 
tendencies toward longer school- 
ing for young people, which with- 
holds them longer from the labour 
force, and toward earlier retire- 
ment for older workers. 


Standard of Living 


When the standard of living is 
considered in the strictly economic 
sense, there are certain measure- 
ments by which its rise or fall 
may be evaluated. Assuming a 
consistent measurement of the 
cost of living, differences in the 
rate of growth between income 
and living costs over a_ given 
period are indicative of changes 
in economic welfare. Complete 
data on earnings and cost of living 
are, unfortunately, not available 
for the entire period covered in 
this article. Index numbers of 
the cost of living are available 
from 1913, however, and data on 
annual earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing are available 
from 1917. In the period 1917 
to 1949, living costs rose by 57 
per cent, while annual earnings 
rose 173 per cent. It may be 
deduced then, that during this 
33 year period the standard of 
living in Canada in terms of real 
earnings of wage-earners in manu- 
facturing has improved by 74 per 
cent. The trend of real wage- 
rates from 1917 to 1949 is seen in 
the accompanying chart sequence 
which shows index numbers of 
wage-rates, cost of living and 
real wage-rates on the _ base 
1935-39=100. 


A rougher comparison may be 
made on the basis of figures from 
the 1901 Census, which give 
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average wage-rates per day in 
manufacturing as $1.36 for men 
and 69 cents for women. Weekly 
hours of work were 60 on the 
average. These figures may be 
compared with average weekly 
earnings of about $44.00 for all 
wage-earners in manufacturing at 
March 1, 1950, for an average of 
43 hours of work per week, or 
slightly more than $8.00 for an 
8-hour day. 


Due to technological changes in 
industry and changes in methods 
of compiling statistics, a complete 
comparison of the occupational 
wage-rates prevailing fifty years 
ago with those of recent years 
is impossible. The table which 
follows shows a few  occupa- 
tional comparisons for Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg:— 

It is interesting to note that it 
is not uncommon for a worker 
today to receive as much for a 
day’s work as his grandfather 
in the same trade received in a 
week. For instance, in 1901 hand 
compositors in newspaper print- 
ing in Toronto received $14.00 for 
a 54-hour week; hand compositors 
in Toronto in 1948 were receiving 
$1.78 per hour, or $14.20 for an 
8-hour day. Such a comparison 
must, however, be considered in 
the light of the fact that in 1901 
beef in Toronto was retailing at 
8 to 14 cents per pound, depending 
on cut and grade, while in June, 
1948, stewing beef was selling at 
39 cents per pound and sizloin 
steak at 66 cents. An example 
of the increase in purchasing 
power is seen in the following 
comparison: on the basis of wages 
and prices in 13 centres from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver, it is estimated 
that an unskilled building labour- 
er worked, in 1901, an average 
of almost 21 minutes to earn a 


quart of milk; at 1949 wages and 
prices, he would only work 13 
minutes. 

Accompanying these increases 
in wage rates, sizeable reductions 
have occurred in daily and weekly 
hours of work. Detailed figures 
for 1900 are not available but the 
1900 LABOUR GAZETTE shows that 
most construction workers em- 
ployed on government contracts 
were working a ten-hour day. 


At that time, miners’ hours ranged 
from eight to eleven per day and 
printers from 48 to 60 hours per 
week. At the present time, only 
about 10 per cent of Canadian 
industrial workers have a standard 
work-week in excess of 48 hours. 
About 40 per cent of all industrial 
workers today are on a 5-day 
week and for almost one-half of 
these the standard work-week is 
40 hours or less. 


Comparison of Hourly Wage-Rates for Selected Occupations 
In the Principal Canadian Cities, 1901 and 1948 
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In most of the industrial groups 
for which data are available, wage 
rates in 1948 were four to five 
times as high as at the turn of 
the century. In metal mining, 
1948 rates were slightly less than 
three times as great. In manu- 
facturing, records available from 
1911 indicate that between that 
year and 1948, wage-rates have 
increased four and one-half times. 
The average hourly rate for un- 
skilled factory labour in manu- 
facturing is estimated as being in 
the vicinity of 18 cents in 1911, 
whereas in 1948 it had reached 
82 cents per hour. 








On the basis of the trend of 
wage-rates from 1911 to date, the 
relative positions of mining, con- 
struction and manufacturing in 
regard to weekly earnings have 
not changed. The tendency has 
been for the industrial groups 
with the lowest wage levels at 
that time to have the greatest 
percentage increases over the past 
35 to 40 years. 

In addition to these quantitative 
changes in living standards, quali- 
tative improvements must be kept 
in mind. Food, since it is one of 
the primary necessities of life, 
may provide some indication of 
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these improvements. As incomes 
rise, food consumption also in- 
creases but not in proportion to 
the change in income. This means 
that there is a gradual decline in 
the proportion of income spent on 
food and an increase in that avail- 
able for other uses. Although the 
increase in food consumption is 
important, it is the changing pat- 
tern of this consumption which 
is most striking. At the turn of 
the century much of the diet of 
the individual Canadian consisted 
of “unprepared” foods. Foods were 
eaten “in season” and many items 
such as oranges were a luxury 
reserved for Christmas or other 
festive occasions. 


Numerous changes have occur- 
red since then, a few of which 
might be mentioned. Increasing 
education in the field of dietetics 
has resulted in more general 
recognition of the need for a 
proper diet. Improvements in 
processing, transportation, refrig- 
eration and preservatives have 
done much to increase the quality 
and variety of the Canadian diet 
and to make more foods available 
for year-round consumption. The 
availability of prepared products 
such as breakfast foods, canned 
goods, frozen foods and “ready- 
mix” baking preparations have 
done much to change cooking 
habits in the home. The two 


While the cost of living rose during the half century, wage rates 
rose more rapidly, and real wages became higher in consequence. 





100 = Average of years 1935-1939 
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provincial governments have 
adopted legislation stipulating that 
many foods must meet certain 
minimum nutritional and health 
standards. These things, plus the 
availability of electrical appli- 
ances have not only reduced the 
drudgery of housekeeping but 
have also had an influence on the 
number of women in the labour 
force. 

Improvements have also been 
made in housing. The greater use 
of conveniences such as plumbing 
and electricity have been the 
result of increased urbanization 
and increased incomes. There 
have been improvements not only 
in designs and materials but also 
in some of the methods of con- 
struction, for example, the use of 


power equipment, pre-cutting, 
pre-fabricating, building several 
houses at the same time, and 


community planning of various 
types. Some of the changes, such 
as the trend from large to small 
houses, result both from social 
and economic considerations. The 
decline in the size of the average 
family, the shift to outside forms 
of entertainment such as_ the 
movies, and the scarcity ” of 
domestic help have all contributed 
to this change. The use of natural 
gas, oil burners, automatic stokers 
and air conditioning have also 
contributed to more efficient and 
more comfortable living for many 
people. 

Increasing use of the automobile 
plus the engineering improvements 
made over the years are further 


indicators of advancement in the 


standard of living. The effects of 
this increased mobility on the loca- 
tion of shopping and amusement 
centres are also considerable. The 
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small locally-owned store is being 
supplanted by the supermarket 
and the chain store. 

These have been some of the 
more tangible changes which have 
occurred in the standard of living 
during the past fifty years. Some 


of the intangible developments, 
however, may be equally im- 
portant. Education today is con- 


sidered an _ essential to better 
living. At the turn of the century 


the average worker had left 
school at ‘entrance’ grade or 
earlier. Today his son has at least 


a good high school education, and 
often proceeds to university or 
other advanced training. The 
importance of education, while not 
measurable, is basic to Canada’s 
social and economic growth. This 
is shown most readily, of course, 
in those areas where benefits 
accrue from scientific advances 
but it is also true in many other 
fields. 

Another example of the in- 
tangible improvements in_ the 
standards of living concerns the 
medical field. Not only has medical 
science made rapid progress since 
the beginning of the century, but 
greater health facilities are also 
available to all groups in the 
community. That such advances 
have been and are being made is 
attested to by the increase in life 
expectancy. 

As in so many other fields these 
changes have not come about in 
any steady progression nor have 
they been uniform in all areas in 
the country. From the end of the 
first World War, for example, there 
was little general reduction in 
hours of work for many years and 
the movement away from the 48- 
hour week in particular did not 
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come about in most industries 
until after the last war. The two 
World Wars and the long depres- 
sion of the “thirties” influenced 
the timing of many of these 


Social Changes 


changes, but the trend over the 
last fifty years has been one of a 


substantial improvement in the 
economic “welfare of Canadian 
workers. 


in Canada Since 1900 


Social development in Canada 
in the last five decades, like 
economic development, has been 
marked by an evolution from a 
relatively simple to a more com- 
plex structure. This evolution 
influenced the individual, as an 
individual, and also as an asso- 
ciate with others in a changing 
environment. 


This changing social fabric .has 
arisen as a result of forces at work 
both within Canada and in other 
countries. Among the most domi- 
nant of these have been the in- 
creased extent of group or com- 
munity activities associated with 
many of the basic economic 
changes noted above, the wide 
application of science to many 
phases of family and community 
life, increased opportunities for 
education, recreation and leisure 
accompanying the higher standard 
of living and on the international 
side, the recognition stimulated by 
two World Wars and a wide- 
spread depression, of the growing 
interdependence of all peoples. 


The impact of these forces, 
within and without, was felt by 
Canada even though she was a 
young and vigorous country. In- 
fluenced greatly by old and new 
world ideas and patterns of life 
and work she has been free, in 
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the main, to work out her own 
destiny in a rapidly changing 
world. But within this range of 
freedom it has been necessary for 
her to adapt herself to changing 
conditions. 


Development of a More 
Interrelated and 
Complex Seciety 


In the transition from a pre- 


dominantly agricultural to an ex- 


panding industrial economy, much 


of the self-sufficiency of the rural 


family and village community has 


been replaced by the interdepen- 


dence of workers, especially those 
in the large urban centres. The 
division and_ specialization of 
labour have tended to place the 
worker’s source of livelihood at 
the mercy of a single operation, 
and have made him so dependent 
upon a multitude of other single 
operations that it requires a host 
of other workers to provide him 
with the necessities of life. 
Although manufacturing, ser- 
vice, trade and finance were im- 
portant economic activities at the 
turn of the century, forty per cent 
of the working population was en- 
gaged in agriculture. Many of the 
most prominent values centered 
around rural living with its em- 
phasis on the sanctity of the 


family group and_  neighbourly 
obligations. The economic and 
social interests of each member 
of the community were scarcely 
wider than his immediate human 
contacts but each understood the 
limited economic activities and 
social functions of his environment 
and, as the occasion demanded, 
participated in them. There wasa 
self-sufficiency and a stability in 
the social order that is often lack- 
ing in a more highly developed 
industrial society. 


The initial expansion, stimu- 
lated by the wheat boom, the 
steady mechanization of farm 


operations and the national poli- 
cies for economic development 
during the early years of the cen- 
tury, resulted in a rapid movement 
towards urbanization. This move- 
ment was one of the most striking 
social. changes of the time. The 
organization of farm and other 
primary production for  inter- 
national markets and of manufac- 
tured goods for domestic consump- 
tion necessitated a complex com- 
mercial and financial structure 
which tended to be concentrated 
in a few large cities. This trend 
towards urbanization was intensi- 
fied by the industrial development 
which has occurred since the first 
World War except for the depres- 
sion years of the thirties. 

The rapid growth of large urban 
centres increased the necessity 
for more municipal services of all 
kinds. Under such conditions, the 
nature of the individual contribu- 
tion to the economic and social life 
of the community was changed. 
The community or urban group as 
a whole assumed more responsi- 
bility for the welfare of each in- 
dividual. On the other hand, the 
sense of family solidarity has been 
extended by the increasing em- 
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phasis on the responsibility of the 
individual to the community as a 
whole. 


The expanding industrial-com- 
mercial cities created many prob- 
lems unknown in the more stable 
rural and village communities. The 
increased demand for labour was 
met by the immigration of over- 
seas workers and the movement of 
farm workers from the land. The 
informal controls of the family 
group or the village community 
were not adequate to meet the 
needs and problems of the various 
cultural and racial groups in the 
rapidly expanding cities. The uni- 
fying influence of a people inter- 
ested in one another was weak- 
ened by the heterogeneous nature 
of the urban group, the mobility 
of workers, and the contrasts be- 
tween the various strata of city 
populations. It was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for society to 
control the actions of its individual 
members, while it became neces- 
sary for citizens to consider them- 
selves as a group, who work as a 
team, and to accept economic and: 
social regulations. 


‘Group organization became 
necessary to offset the social dis- 
organization of the expanding 
cities. The growth of such organi- 
zations as the labour union and 
social welfare agencies was indica- 
tive of the need for group leader- 
ship and community support to 
alleviate some of the distresses of 
industrial society. As the magni- 
tude of the problems and the cost 
of the social agencies assuming re- 
sponsibility for their prevention or 
relief increased, it became neces- 
sary for these agencies to work 
in closer co-operation. Various 
church groups became increasing- 
ly active in this field. 

Favourable economic conditions 
which prevailed through most of 
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the twenties, kept public welfare 
needs within manageable propor- 
tions. This concealed the social 
and economic changes which had 
been developing. Protection against 
personal misfortune, formerly 
assumed by the individual, by his 
family or by informal community 
assistance, was being assumed 
more and more by public auth- 
ority. A preview of this social 
development was provided by the 
brief economic setback of the early 
twenties but not until the depres- 
sion of the following decade did 
the problem assume serious pro- 
portions. Formerly, in time of 
depression, unemployment and 
destitution were relieved mainly 
through the self-sufficiency and 
solidarity of the family, or con- 
cealed by the return to rural com- 
munities. By 1930, however, the 
opportunities for self-reliance and 
social adjustment had materially 
lessened and a large proportion 
of the population was dependent 


almost entirely upon public 
assistance. 
The misfortunes of this de- 


pressed period stressed the need 
for a comprehensive system of 
social security administered by 
the state. The state became 
recognized as the only organ- 
ization with sufficient resources 
and authority to assist the indi- 
vidual worker when a highly 
specialized industrial society de- 
veloped economic trouble. When 
prosperity returned, the  indi- 
vidual was prepared to support 
measures to prevent the repeti- 
tion of similar hardships. 


The great industrial expansion 
in and subsequent to the second 


World War again accelerated 
urbanization, intensified social 
problems related to inadequate 


housing, emotional instability and 
juvenile delinquency. Previous 
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experience and more highly 
organized social agencies, how- 
ever, combined with the con- 
tinuing high levels of employ- 
ment, helped to ameliorate the 
social consequences which the in- 
dustrial economy of Canada had 
become subjected to during the 
war and post-war periods. 


Role of Government 


Over the past half-century, the 
role of government has been con- 
tinually’ expanding. In the social 
field, there has been an increasing 
demand for the extension of legis- 
lation designed to prevent and 
alleviate the hazards of a complex 
economic structure. This demand 
was accelerated by both world 
wars and by the depression of the 
thirties. 

One of the earliest forms of such 
public assistance to be introduced 
was a system of mothers’ allow- 


ances. Beginning with Manitoba 
in 1916, the provinces progres- 
sively introduced legislation to 


provide cash benefits on a needs 
basis for mothers and children 
lacking adequate. maintenance. 
This indicated that the state was 
beginning to assume responsibility 
for those groups that find them- 
selves destitute or lacking proper 
support. 

The plight of the older worker 
in modern industry was recognized 
by the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1927, which provided 
federal assistance of 50 per cent 
towards the cost of provincially 
administered pensions. This Act 
was later amended to include 
DenslOns stOG the lind ss tere 
was an indication that the com- 
munity as a whole, operating 
through the agencies of govern- 
ment, was realizing that provision 
must be made for the aged and the 
handicapped citizen. 


During the depression of the 
thirties, it became apparent that 
provincial and local agencies were 
not adequate to cope with the 
various problems raised by unem- 
ployment. For the first time, Cana- 
dian governments, from the local 
to the federal level, undertook to 
provide some form of economic 
security on a nation-wide basis for 
those citizens who found them- 
selves destitute. 

A more permanent system to 
provide against a sudden cessation 
of income for workers subject to 
industrial conditions beyond their 
control was a natural development. 
Such a system was provided by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1940, which provides cash 
assistance to workers in most in- 
dustries during periods of unem- 
ployment. The insurance fund, 
financed by compulsory contribu- 
tions from the employer, employed 
worker, and the government, is an 
excellent example of responsibility 
and the co-operation that may 
exist between groups of citizens. 

The Act also established the 
National Employment Service, 
which provides workers with a 
placement agency, and employers 
with a classified pool of manpower 
from which workers may be sel- 
ected. The National Employment 
Service is the natural outcome of 
the system of public employment 
offices initiated in 1918. 

The Family Allowances Act of 
1944, provides for cash benefits 
to families in respect of virtually 
all children under 16 years of age. 
Health services have been greatly 
expanded under the stimulus of 
governments during the past fifty 
years. Most hospitals now admit 
all patients needing care. Illustra- 
tive of the growing concern which 


the federal government feels for 
the welfare of Canadians was 
the establishment in 1944 of the 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare. This department 
administers family allowances 
and makes financial grants to the 
provincial governments for the 
provision of old age pensions and 
of health facilities. 

The increasing role of govern- 
ments is also illustrated by work- 
men’s compensation. Workmen’s 
compensation was first brought 
into effect in Ontario in 1914 and 
now all the provinces have legis- 
lation designed to protect the 
worker from the hazards of most 
industrial employment. The sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation is 
one of collective responsibility on 
the part of the employers in an 
industry, and as such, recognizes 
the duties incumbent upon one 
group with respect to another and 
the participation of governments 
in protecting the worker against 
disability. 

Other examples of the increas- 
ing role of government are to be 
found in the National Housing Act 
which originated in 1935, the in- 
corporation of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation in 
1944, and the recent Agricultural 
Prices Support Act and the Fish- 
eries Prices Support Act. Legisla- 
tion and assistance through con- 
ciliation and other services have 


advanced labour - management 
relations. Agencies of govern- 
ments inspect mines, factories, 


shops, and other places of employ- 
ment. In the development of 
group responsibility, governments 
on all levels are serving more and 
more as connecting links in assist- 
ing the community in discharging 
its functions. 
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Labour-Management 
Relations 


Labour-management _ relations 
are now a matter of concern to 
the whole community. At the 
beginning of the century, they 
were the concern almost entirely 
of the single employer and the 
individual worker. Since then, 
however, the growth of large in- 
dustries producing goods essential 
to the welfare of the population 
and the large increase in the 
proportion of wage and salary 
workers has brought  labour- 
management relations increasingly 
before the eyes of the general 
public. 

The highlights of the _half- 
century have been the cumulative 
growth of national and provincial 
legislation designed to facilitate 
collective bargaining, the organi- 
zation into trade unions of work- 
ers in an increasing number of 
industries, and lastly the gradual 


development of a social conscious- 
ness on the part of the whole 
community. 

The full impact of the industrial 
revolution did not reach Canada 
until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The mechani- 
zation of industry accompanied by 
its concentration in large esta- 
blishments and the movement of 
population from rural to urban 
areas gradually brought about a 
greater division of interest 
between employers and workers. 
As had been the case earlier in 
England and Europe and then in 
the United States, the need of the 
workers for unions to represent 
them in bargaining with their 
employers developed with the 
change in the industrial system. 

Apart from the Knights of 
Labour, which attained some 
success in organizing both skilled 
and unskilled workers in Canada 
between 1881 and the end of the 
century, most early labour organ- 


Canada’s rapid industrialization in recent years has required the services of an 


ever-increasing army of skilled workers. 


More than a million men and women 


have received training under Dominion-Provincial auspices since 1937, in 


addition to the many trained by industry itself. 





izations in the United States and 
Canada were craft unions, e.g., 


the railroad brotherhoods, the 
typographical union, and _ the 
moulders’ unions. This pattern 


was confirmed in the constitution 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, formed in 1886, one of 
whose main purposes was. to 
establish national trade unions 
based upon the strict recognition 
of the autonomy of each trade, a 
pattern which was not effectively 
challenged until the 1930’s. 

A number of the early local 
craft unions in Canada _ joined 
with locals in the United States 
to form international unions. For 
the advancement of labour legis- 
lation, however, Canadian unions 
formed a federal body, the Can- 
adian Labour Union in 1873 which 
was dissolved four years later, 
and in 1886, another federal body, 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, many of whose member 
unions were also affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labour 
in the United States. 

Although a framework of labour 
organization was thus set up early 
in the development of Canadian 
industry, the growth of these 
organizations lagged far behind 
the growth of industry. This lag 
may be attributed to a number 
of causes. Many employers effect- 
ively discouraged the formation 
of unions in their establishments 
and, in the early years of this 
century, particularly opposed in- 
ternational trade unionism. On 
the part of labour, the lag may 
be attributed to the existence of 
opportunities for self employment, 
to the heterogeneous nature of 
the labour force, and to the wide 
fluctuations which occurred in the 
demand for labour. 

In addition to the craft unions, 
a number of unions in the AFL 


and TLC were organized on indus- 
trial lines, e.g., the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, but few of the mass 
production industries were organ- 
ized until a committee of the 
AFL undertook to do so in 1935. 
The unions concerned then formed 
a new federation, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the 
United States in 1938 whose mem- 
ber unions now are affiliated in 
Canada to the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 
formed in 1921 in the province 
of Quebec is also organized on 
industrial lines. Union member- 
ship in Canada has tripled since 
1936—reaching a total of slightly 
more than a million in 1949. 


Development of Collective 
Bargaining 


The traditional concept of la- 
bour as a commodity in a market 
economy persisted well into this 
century. Employers insisted on 
the right of a free and open market 
for labour, which implies indivi- 
dual bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining thus developed very 
Slowly. The first concern of the 
unions which were organized at 
the turn of the century was for 
recognition by employers and for 
a reduction in hours of work. The 
fulfilment of this latter aim in the 
general reduction of the working 
week in industry from one of 60 
hours or longer to one of 40 to 
48 hours is among the most notable 
changes brought about in the half 
century. The right of the worker 
to be represented by a union of 
his own choosing gradually came 
to be accepted by most employers 
and by the general public and 
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in 1944 was recognized by a war- 
time Order in Council of the 
Federal Government, P.C. 1003, 
which made it compulsory for 
employers to bargain with unions 
which represented the majority of 
their employees concerned. This 
principle and ohligation have since 
been incorporated into the legisla- 
tion of the Federal Government 
and of most Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Mainly through the efforts of 
unions, the area of collective bar- 
gaining has gradually widened. 
In addition to wages and hours, 
many other aspects of general 
working conditions now are the 
subject of labour-management 
discussion and agreement. These 
include safety measures and health 


and sanitary conditions, job secur- . 


ity, various share-the-work plans, 
grievance procedures, life insur- 
ance, sickness and accident insur- 
ance including both hospital and 
medical expenses and some provi- 
sion for continuance of the family 
income, and, most recently, retire- 
ment pensions. Slightly under 
one-third of all the wage and 
salaried workers in Canada now 
are working under the terms of 
collective agreements negotiated 
by labour and management. 


The effects on the community of 
the development of large corpora- 
tions on the one hand and of large 
labour unions on the other have 
been partly counteracted by 
changing attitudes on the part of 
employers and unions, and by 
legislation which protects the 
interests of the general public. 
From a utilitarian standpoint it 
came to be recognized by em- 
ployers that adequate wages, 
reasonable hours, good working 
conditions and elimination of 
causes of grievances result in 
increased production. As early as 
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the 1920’s, many corporations had 
begun to inaugurate personnel 
departments and to make special 
efforts to improve relations with 
their employees. Growing out of 
recent wartime experiences, a 
further means of communication 
between management and labour 
has been provided by labour- 
management committees. 


The process of negotiating col- 
lective agreements and the con- 
tinuous co-operation required in 
carrying out their terms have done 
much to improve labour-manage- 
ment relations. The average num- 
ber of days lost per wage and 
salary earner through strikes and 
lock-outs has declined since 1920. 
When the growing area of bar- 
gaining is considered, a substantial 
improvement in industrial rela- 
tions is indicated. Strikes or their 
absence, however, are not neces- 
sarily an exact indication of the 
state of industrial relations. 

Formed primarily as bargaining 
units of labour, the union has also 
developed into a social institution 
or group, to which the worker 
contributes in varying degree his 


loyalty, support and work during 


free time, and from which he 
receives an outlet for his initiative, 
the satisfaction of playing a part 
in making decisions affecting the 
whole group, protection against 
injustice and in some cases recrea- 
tional facilities. 


As a social institution, the unions 
now form not only an integral part 
of the community but also of the 
nation. The labour Congresses 
make known the viewpoints of 
their members on national affairs 
through the presentation of briefs 
to governments. In addition, repre- 
sentatives of unions as well as of 
management organizations now 
serve on many governmental 
boards and committees. 
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The first old-age pension paid in the Dominion of Canada, 1927, being presented 
to W. H. Derby, old-time pioneer of the province of British Columbia, in the 
office of the government agent for the Alberni district. Mr. A. W. Neill, MP 
Comox-Alberni, and Mr. R. J. Burde, M.L.A., Alberni, who sponsored the first 
legislation passed in the Legislature of British Columbia, are participators in 
the event, together with Mr. A. G. Freeze, Government Agent. Opposite: 
Facsimile of the first Old Age Pensions cheque. 
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Growth in Educational 
Opportunities 


Since 1900, important quanti- 
tative and qualitative changes 
have taken place in the field of 
education in Canada. School at- 
tendance up to _ specified ages 
gradually became compulsory by 
law in the various provinces and 
many subsequently raised the 
statutory minimum age for leaving 
school. Such legislation was based 
on a growing recognition of the 
need for preventing children from 
entering the field of employment 
before they had been provided 
with a basic education. 

In 1900, secondary schools had 
relatively few pupils. The basic 
content of education in these 
schools was primarily along clas- 
sical lines, with stress placed upon 
mathematics and the humanities. 

The demands of industry and 
commerce, however, have increas- 
ed training requirements, and 
these, combined with the recogni- 
tion of the economic and social 
advantages of a higher level of 
education, have swollen the ranks 
of those attending secondary 
schools and universities. Over the 
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half-century, in addition, increas- 
ing recognition has been given in 
the field of education to individual 
differences, and at certain stages 
of -the educational process the 
student now has a choice of a 
variety of courses. 

There has also been a trend 
towards an increasing technical 
content and reduced cultural con- 
tent over broad areas in educa- 
tion. “Chis strend. is: partly. «the 
result of Canada’s rapid industrial 
development and partly the result 
of the demand for a closer relation- 
ship between education and life 
interpreted in terms of work. 
There is sensed a danger, however, 
that the pendulum may swing too 
far in the direction of lmiting 
education to training for specific 
work. If this should happen, many 
educationists feel that the funda- 
mental basis of education may be 
narrowed and weakened, instead 
Ofnavilidaas wale, Objective sthe 
teaching of the individual how to 
live, to think for himself, and to 
seek for and to cherish truth and 
knowledge, as well as prepare him 
for earning his living. 

Another important development 
in the growth of educational op- 
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{portunities is to be found in the 
field of adult education. Many 
agencies are making a contribution 
in this area, including the univer- 
sities, various provincial and 
federal government departments, 
labour unions, industrial organ- 
izations, schurches™ sand ‘other 
community groups. 


Immigration and 
Assimilation of 
Ethnic Groups 


Over the last 50 years, great 
additions have been made to the 
basic ethnic groups which formerly 
constituted the population of 
Canada. The railway building era 
and the development of the west- 
ern and northern areas of Canada 
brought new settlers especially 
from the British Isles, Central 
Europe and the United States. 

Many of these immediately fitted 
into the Canadian economy and 
played an important part in agri- 
culture and other primary indus- 
trial and commercial life of 
Canada as well as in professional 
pursuits. 

Naturally, perhaps inevitably, 
there have developed problems of 
assimilation. Some of these were 
due to the rapid development of 
Canadian industry, the trend 
towards centralization of certain 
types of industry in large cities 
and the overall movement from 
the land to urban centres. Other 
problems have been more closely 
associated with differences in 
modes and standards of living and 
an inclination to stay together and 
to preserve old customs. 


Language difficulties have grad- 
ually disappeared and the ten- 
dency towards segregation would 
disappear more rapidly if housing 
facilities were adequate. On the 
whole, newcomers now are recog- 
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nized as contributors to a common 
welfare. Perhaps the severest test 
of the sincerity of native Cana- 
dians in their relations with those 
who have come from other lands 
is to be found in times of serious 
unemployment. At these times, 
there is always the danger of 
thinking of the recent immigrant 
as a competitor for employment 
which should be reserved for 
Canadians. 


In contrast to the earlier move- 
ments of immigrants to Canada, 
the majority of those who have 
recently entered the country have 
been assisted in many ways to Help 
them to become more quickly 
assimilated into Canadian life and 
work. Besides the assurance of 
jobs when they arrive, steps now 
are taken by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion and the Department of Labour 
and by other interested agencies 
to help them overcome language 
difficulties quickly, to ensure that 
they enjoy satisfactory living and 
working conditions and gener- 
ally to help them to become ad- 
justed to their new environment. 


Changing Attitudes 
Towards Employment 
of Women 


Fifty years ago about ten per 
cent of all women were employed 
outside the home while today 
about twenty per cent are in 
paid employment. Also about 
twenty-five per cent of the women 
in paid employment today are 
married. 


At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, in rural areas, the 
home provided most of the goods 
and services necessary for the 
family. The making of clothes and 
even cloth, baking, preserving and 
preparing foods and other neces- 


sary tasks, were part of the regu- 
lar household duties of women. In 
the cities, although more women 
were employed outside of the 
home, social custom and tradition 
prevented many from entering 
paid employment and restricted 
work almost entirely to domestic 
service, teaching and dressmaking. 

Over the period, increased mech- 
anization opened up a type of work 
where finger dexterity, adapta- 
Dulitys and. ability to do» routine 
work were required rather than 
physical strength and many 
women workers were employed to 
do this type of work. 


The trend towards urbanization, 
the expansion of trade and ser- 
vice industries and the utilization 
of labour-saving devices in the 
home, all contributed to the in- 
crease in the number of women 
workers. 


The two wars opened the gates 
of employment still wider for 
women. During the first World 
War the number of single women 
employed increased rapidly while 
the same development occurred for 
both single and married women 
during the second World War. 


At the turn of the century, the 
Trades and Labour Congress stated 
as one of its objectives “‘the aboli- 
tion of female labour in all 
branches of industrial life, such as 
mines, workshops, factories, etc.” 
This objective remained until 1914 
when it was replaced by the policy 
of “equal pay for equal work.” 
The number of women who were 
members of trade unions was small 
until the second World War, but 
by 1950 about one out of twelve 
working women was a member of 
a trade union. 


In 1950, the trade, service and 
manufacturing industries account- 
ed for more than eighty per cent 
of all women in paid employment. 


In most provinces, legislation pro- 
hibits women from working in jobs 
considered injurious to their 
health. It is only recently that 
women have been able to study or 
practise law in some of the prov- 
inces. 

The recognition of women as 
citizens followed closely upon the 
recognition of their contributions 
in the field of employment. In 
1918, women were given the vote 
for the first time in the Dominion 
elections. Shortly after, the fran- 
chise was extended to women in 
all provinces, except in Quebec, 
where women did not receive the 
vote until 1940. Full nationality 
rights were accorded women in 
1947 when they were given the 
privilege of retaining their Cana- 
dian citizenship when marrying an 
alien. 

In 1950, there were five women 
who were members of the various 
provincial legislatures, of whom 
one, in the province of British 
Columbia, was the Speaker of the 
Legislature. Several women have 
been elected to the House of Com- 
mons. At present, there is one 
woman member of the House of 
Commons while there are two 
women in the Senate. 


Reereation and Culture 


Fifty years ago, long hours of 
work and short or rare vacations 
provided little opportunity for 
most people to enjoy recreational 
or cultural activities. Organized 
facilities were limited and there 
were few amusements of a public 
nature. More entertaining was 
done in the home; people made 
their own music by means of the 
piano and other instruments; 
means of travel were limited to 
horse-drawn carriages, bicycles, 
trains and steamers. Holiday trips 
to exhibitions, to relatives’ homes 
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in other places, and, for some city 
folks, a few weeks at a convenient 
but primitive summer cottage cov- 
ered most of the leisure travel of 
the period. Theatres were few; 
moving pictures were yet to come. 
Spectator sport was limited but 
there was much personal partici- 
pation in games and other sports. 

Today, a wide variety of com- 
mercial entertainment exists. The 
radio has largely supplanted the 
piano in the home. The moving 
picture and professional sports 
now have become major forms of 
entertainment. Many families now 
possess an automobile and this, 
along with greatly improved roads, 
has made travelling an important 
recreational pastime. 

These developments have con- 
tributed to a wider and frequently 
more up-to-date knowledge of 
what is happening in Canada and 
elsewhere, although this knowl- 
edge is not always profound. 

The developing culture of this 
country has been subject to varied 
and at time divergent influences 


during the last half-century. The 
literature, and later the moving 
pictures and radio of the United 
States, as well as the family and 
trade contacts with Americans, 
have had a profound effect on the 
thinking and habits of Canadians. 
In addition, the two world wars 
brought many Canadians _ into 
direct contact with many European 
cultures and habits. 


Generally speaking, travel, 
whether to a war or merely for 
business or pleasure, has taught 
Canadians toleration anid given, 
them a wide range of ideas during 
the last two generations. In as- 
similating those ideas, a culture is 
being developed which, using 
American and British stimuli, 
retaining some of the Puritanism 
of the English-speaking pioneers 
and much of the traditional cus- 
toms and atmosphere of the 
French-speaking, and at the same 
time becoming conscious’ of 
Canada as a country instead of a 
series of parishes and provinces, 
will become more distinctive in 
future years. 


Position at Mid-Century 


Although the economic and 
social changes of the first half 
of the twentieth century have 
resulted in many improvements 
in the general welfare of Cana- 
dian workers, important problems 
still exist and more will arise as 
the economy grows. 

A continuing overall objective 
is the further improvement of our 
actual standards of living. Basical- 
ly, a higher standard of living 
depends upon the increased pro- 
duction of the goods and services 
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required by a nation. A growing 
volume and variety of production, 
however, are based to a consider- 
able extent upon the natural 
resources at the disposal of a 
country and on the effectiveness 
with which these are developed. 

Canada has been generously 
endowed with natural wealth. On 
occasions in the past, however, 
some of these resources have been 
exploited with little consideration 
given to their replacement or 
conservation. In recent years, it 


has become increasingly apparent 
that intelligent conservation meas- 
ures must be applied if the prod- 
ucts of the forests, the farms and 
the seas are not to be exhausted 
to the point where they cannot 
be replenished for many years. 
As a result, conservation policies 
are being adopted by industry 
to a growing extent. In addition, 
provincial and federal govern- 
ments are encouraging such prac- 
tices by legislative programs 
designed specifically to stimulate 
the intelligent utilization of all 
natural resources. The next fifty 
years will undoubtedly see further 
progress in the development and 
application of conservation meas- 
ures of all kinds. 


The effective utilization of 
natural resources for productive 
purposes, however, also depends 
upon the willingness of the 
entrepreneur to direct his efforts 
to this end and on his ability 
towwobtainy the Scapitalk «which > is 
required. Although much can be 
done by governments to stimu- 
late private investment, the extent 
of such investment is basically 
founded on the willingness of 
individuals and of the business 
community to invest in the future 
of the country. Many organiza- 
tions in Canada today are 
emphasizing this fundamental 
need as one which is a prime 
requisite to the continued develop- 
Ment sO es thiser country. ‘as- —a 
prosperous industrial nation. 


A rising standard of living is 


also based on the efficient utiliza- © 


tion of manpower as well as all 
the other resources of a country. 
Increasing productivity is an 
objective which is of direct concern 
to the whole nation. Businessmen 
strive to make the most efficient 
use of their respective working 
forces, their raw materials, their 


equipment and plant in order to 
minimize costs and maximize 
profits. Most workers, too, recog- 
nize that improvements in the 
efficiency of labour, as well as in 
the use of other factors of produc- 
tion, mean a larger output of goods 
and services. They realize though 
that improvements in productivity 
arising from technological change 
sometimes mean less immediate 
employment in one industry, and 
they are naturally desirous that 
this should be more than offset by 
expansion in other industries. 
When overall improvements in 
productivity: occur, workers: are 
also naturally interested in sharing 
the benefits. The consumer also has 
a direct interest in higher produc- 
tivity since this is one of the main 
requirements for lower prices. 


On a broader scale, govern- 
ments also are playing an in- 
creasingly important role. The 
development of a network of local 
employment service offices to 
facilitate the movement of work- 
ers from one job to another and to 
assist persons with special employ- 
ment problems has already proven 
helpful and no doubt will be even 
more effective in the years to 
come. An additional trend will 
likely be the extension of indus- 
trial training programs and general 
educational facilities to assist 
workers in making the occupa- 
tional shifts that a growing 
economy requires. Such measures 
help to increase the mobility and 
skill of the Canadian labour force. 


Of special importance for 
Canada is the loss of employment 
and production arising from the 
seasonal nature of operations in 
many industries. Seasonality of 
employment in some _ industries 
results directly from the funda- 
mental conditions of production 
or demand and thus cannot be 
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eliminated entirely. Nevertheless, 
the reduction of the costs of 
seasonality and of the burden it 
imposes on workers is so desirable 
an object that it well justifies the 
co-operation of all parties con- 
cerned—labour, management and 
government—in developing meas- 
ures to deal with this problem. 


One problem which faces most 
countries today is that of offsetting 
the periodic booms and depressions 
which have characterized the 
economies of the world for many 
years. The seriousness of these 
wide swings in economic activity 
was never more vividly illustrated 
for PCanadions than, during) the 
depression of the thirties. In many 
of those years, about one out of 
every four workers in Canada was 
unemployed, and many others 
were under-employed. 


The attack on this problem is 
many-sided. It calls for, and is 
recelving, a greater recognition by 
business generally that there are 
many steps which can be taken by 
industry itself to offset major 
depressions. Aggressive and alert 
marketing policies are proving 
helpful in sensing changes in 
market conditions as early as 
possible so that measures can 
be formulated to re-direct or 
intensify advertising efforts or to 
shift production to other products. 
It is becoming more generally 
recognized that such measures can 
be directed towards maintaining 
production and employment as 
well as'} profits. "In “the= same 
manner, planned investment pro- 
grams by industry which provide 
for a reasonably steady volume of 
expenditures each year on new 
plants and equipment is another 
helpful step which can and is 
being adopted by industry. 

As the role of governments in 
economic affairs broadens, how- 
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ever, the responsibility for main- 
taining high and stable levels of 
economic activity becomes of 
growing concern to them. Almost 
all taxation policies, for instance, 
on every level of government in- 
fluence general business condi- 
tions. In addition, monetary and 
credit policies are being designed 
by governments for the specific 
purpose of influencing the course 
of economic activity so as to avoid 
major depressions. In Canada, a 
central banking system has been 
established ‘‘to regulate credit and 
currency in the best interests of 
the economic life of a nation, to 
control and protect the external 
value of the national monetary 
unit and to mitigate by its in- 
fluence fluctuations in the general 
level of production, trade, prices 
and employment”. In the same 
manner, public construction pro- 
jects are being planned so that 
they can be undertaken at the 
times when, and in the places 
where, their effects on the general 
employment situation will be most 
beneficial. 

Social security measures are 
also being designed to deal with 
the problems of avoiding major 
depressions and of offsetting their 
effects on Canadian workers. Un- 
employment insurance, for in- 
stance, provides an _ alternative 
source of income for workers who 
become temporarily unemployed. 
Thus, the effects of such un- 
employment on purchasing power 
and the general level of economic 
activity is offset to some extent. 
Other social security measures, 
such as family allowances, also 
perform this function, while at 
the same time raising the incomes 
and thus the purchasing power 
of groups in the population whose 
earnings are especially low. 


A broader need, however, is 
met by social security programs. 
The increasing proportion of wage 
and salary workers in the Can- 
adian population who rely mainly 
on their earnings from large 
business organizations means that 
when these earnings are inter- 
rupted, not only by unemployment 
but also by old age, accident or 
sickness, most are left without 
any alternative means of supply- 
ing their needs. The disastrous 
effects of these types of economic 


hazards are being increasingly 
combatted by social security 
measures. 


Another trend that is noticeable 
today is the growth of a spirit 
of co-operation on the part of all 
groups directly engaged in the 
production of goods and services. 
Such a state of affairs is usually 
referred to as “industrial democ- 
racy”. It is primarily based on 
a willingness on the part of both 
labour and management to discuss 
their differences over a conference 
table and to keep in mind their 
general responsibility to the com- 
munity at large. 

The voice of labour in industry 
is given practical expression 
through collective bargaining pro- 
cedures. The increasing accept- 
ance of collective agreements by 
industry is an indication of greater 
industrial democracy. Such bar- 
gaining procedures, however, can 
still be extended to a large portion 
of industry. 

A final mid-century problem, 
and an important one for Canada, 
is the development of greater 
international co-operation. It is 
widely recognized today that no 
nation “is an island entire unto 
itself’. In many ways, economic 
and social progress depend upon 
international co-operation. This 
is particularly true of a country 


such as Canada where about one 
out of every three workers is 
producing for markets in other 
countries of the world. 

As an active participant in 
the United Nations Organization, 
Canada is taking an increasing 
interest in world affairs. In respect 
to economic and social matters, 
she has a special interest in 
Srricie 5) «(asso athe. United 
Nations Charter, which provides 
that “with a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and well- 
being, which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, the United Nations 
shall promote higher standards of 
living, full employment and the 
conditions of economic and social 
progress”. Overall responsibility 
for formulating and co-ordinating 
measures for the maintenance of 
full employment rests with the 
United Nations and the action 
program undertaken by _ the 
specialized agencies such as the 
International Labour Organization 
and the International Trade 
Organization. Canada has a par- 
ticular interest in the Economic 
and Social Council to which has 
been delegated the problems of 
full employment and economic 
development. 

As a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization since 
its inception in 1919, Canada has 
actively supported the work of 
the organization in promoting 
social justice in all countries of 
the world by improving industrial 
conditions through legislative 
action and international agree- 
ments. With other member states, 
this country recognized in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia (1944) 
“the solemn obligation of the 
International Labour Organization 
to further among the nations of 
the world programs which will 
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achieve full employment and the 
raising of standards of living’’. 
High levels of foreign trade and 
improvement of world trading 
relations remain as primary ob- 
jectives: Ol sCanadians..eslo.s this 
end, through the International 
Trade Organization, Canada has 
striven to bring about a general 


removal of trade barriers and to 
expand the flow of international 
commerce. 

Through these activities, Canada 
has demonstrated its willingness 
to accept international responsi- 
bility and to play an important 
part in furthering international 
co-operation and lasting peace. 


Vocational Training During the Half Century 


Federal interest in vocational education was first shown by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Technical Education under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. James W. Robertson in 1910. Action on Dr. 
Robertson’s voluminous report was delayed by the first World War, but 
the need for facilities to train discharged war veterans for civilian life, 
together with agitation by organized labour and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1918, led to the introduction of legislation 
in the House of Commons in June, 1919. This legislation provided for 
a federal appropriation of $10,000,000 to be paid to the provinces in 
proportion to population over a period of ten years to assist them in 
providing technical education. 

The development of provincial systems of technical education with 
federal grants in aid was relatively slow prior to the 1930 depression 
years, when the need for vocational guidance for unemployed youth 
became urgent. The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1937, provided the means by which the Dominion Government could 
co-operate with provincial governments in dealing with the establish- 
ment of unemployed youth. 

Following the outbreak of war in 1939, this developed into war 
emergency training. In 1942, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, introduced in the House of Commons the measure under which 
vocational training is now carried out, namely the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 

During the war years almost half a million people were given war 
emergency training, while about 150,000 subsequently received reha- 
bilitation training. 

The peacetime Dominion-Provincial program provides for a broad 
field of training—youth training, apprentice training, supervisory 
training for industrial foremen, retraining of unemployed to fit them 
for gainful employment, and vocational correspondence courses. The 
Dominion also provides financial assistance to the provinces for voca- 
tional training at the secondary school level. 

In the fiscal year 1948, when rehabilitation training was still an 
important factor in the training program, Parliament appropriated over 
$14,000,000 for the various types of training; for 1949 the total was 
$7,300,000. 
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The photographs on this page were taken at the St. Paul L’Ermite Hotel Trades 
Vocational Training Centre, which was operated by the Labour Department 
during the rehabilitation period, and later converted into a hostel for displaced 
persons’ family groups and women. Above—a cooking class is finishing French 
pastry. Below—training in the operation of a hotel desk. 











GREETINGS FROM 


Perey R. Bengough, C.B.E. 


President 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity to extend to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary congratulations and 
good wishes on behalf of the 
officers and members of the Inter- 
national, National, Provincial and 
directly chartered organizations 
affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


As to be expected we have had 
our points of difference during 
the past fifty years. However, 
taking the batting average 
throughout these past years, one 
can quite safely say that the 
relationships between the Depart- 
ment of Labour and The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
have been generally harmonious 
and friendly. It is natural that 
The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada should have a very 
keen interest in the Dominion 
Department of Labour and its 
official magazine, the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. This Congress asked for 
the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1873. 

Twenty-seven years later, in 
1900, the Department of Labour 
was established. Many good 
laws resulted. The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, National Employment 
Service were all worth while. 
Most of them of course sadly 
need being brought up to date 





(Continued on page 1410) 


LABOUR LEADERS 


Aaron R. Mosher, C.B.E. 


President 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


It: gives me great pleasure, 
both personally and on_ behalf 
of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, to extend greetings to 
the LABOUR GAZETTE on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. The story of the 
Labour movement during the past 
half-century has been faithfully 
reflected in the pages of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, which has 
objectively reported its progress 
and development, as well as that 
of the Department of Labour 
itself. 

The Department has expanded 
to a far greater extent than 
anyone could have anticipated 
when the LABOUR GAZETTE was 
first published, and in this respect 
has kept pace with the growth of 
the Dominion. 

ThemisABOUR Y= GrAZEITE 1S) ‘an 
invaluable source of statistics, as 
well as the official record of 
Boards of Conciliation, Labour 
Relations Boards, and depart- 
mental activities generally. Only 
rarely is it possible to find a 
government publication which 
may be read with pleasure as 
well as interest, but I feel that 
the LaBouR GAZETTE sets a fine 
example in its recognition of the 
fact that real human beings are 
involved in the material which 
fills its pages. 

I hope that it will long con- 
tinue to serve the workers and 
the people of Canada as an 
official journal of a very high 
order, and I extend warmest 
congratulations to all who have 
been associated with it through 
the years. 





GREETINGS FROM 


James B. Ward, C.B.E. 


Secretary Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On this the fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE the citizens of Canada, 
particularly the wage-earners, 
should have no hesitation in 
extending congratulations to the 
officers and employees of that 
branch of the Department of 
Labour responsible for its com- 
pilation. 

This . periodical has . greatly 
expanded during the years until 
today it contains an abundance 
of data affecting the citizens in 
general and has become a ‘“‘must’’ 
in the libraries of those who 
represent management and labour. 

Over the years the Department 
of Labour has been particularly 
fortunate in that its personnel has 
consisted largely of those imbued 
with a_ substantial measure of 
human understanding so essential 
to the establishment and reten- 
tion of the confidence of both 
employer and employee, as well 
as the general public. 

The decisions of the Umpire 
under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; the decisions of various 
Boards of Conciliation and of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; the 
content of numerous collective 
agreements and wage schedules; 
new or amending legislation in 
the various provinces; labour and 
cost-of-living statistics, and many 
other important matters all make 
the LABOUR GAZETTE a periodical 
of inestimable value to industry 
and to the workers of Canada. 





LABOUR LEADERS 


Gerard Picard, O.B.E. 


General President 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


For the past fifty years the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, by publishing 
facts and statistics drawn from 
the best of sources, has been 
providing Canadian workers with 
first-class information. 


The Federal Department of 
Labour, under whose authority 
the LABOUR GAZETTE is published, 
has thus been of immense service 
to all Canadians who are members 
of trade unions. 


The issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE have gradually improved, 
and today the French edition and 
the English edition, published 
simultaneously, are both attrac- 
tive and very well documented. 


On the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of publication of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, I am making a 
point, as General President of 
theme ©-C 1 eto! expressing “my 
personal appreciation and _ the 
appreciation of the C.C.C.L. for 
the pre-eminent part played by 
this review of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. May I also 
take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the present Chief Editor, 
Mr. H. J. Walker, and the English 
and French Editors, Mr. Main- 
waring and Mr. St. Arnaud, on 
the notable progress made by 
the LaBsour GAZETTE under their 
guidance. 





THE GROWTH 
OF LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA, 
1900 -1950 


by J. T. Montague, 


Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour * 


More than a million Canadian workers 
today are members of labour organizations. 


The rise of trade unions to their present 
strength and influence in the Canadian 
economy is the subject of this article. 








Other members of the Economics and Research 
Branch, especially those in the Collective Bargain- 
ing Analysis Section, assisted in the preparation of 
this article. 
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The half century which has passed since the setting up of 
the Federal Department of Labour has been marked by a 
significant growth in the participation of Canadian workers in 
labour organizations. In 1900, union membership was relatively 
small, but already a basis, from which future unionization was 
to grow, had been laid. The unions of the time drew their 
membership almost entirely from skilled craftsmen and coal 
miners. Today, the structure of labour organization is more 
complex due both to internal and external factors. On the one 
side the basis of union organization has broadened to include all 
classes of workers and the membership has grown both in 
absolute numbers and in terms of its proportion in the labour 
force. On the other side there have been important changes in 
the organization of industry and in the nature of the work 
performed. 

Consequently, it is fitting at this mid-century mark to 
trace, in broad terms at least, the historical pattern of events 
which gave rise to the present structure of labour unions. This 
can be done perhaps best by setting forth first of all the essential 
characteristics of labour organization, both as it was around the 
turn of the century, and as it is now. Against this background 
the significance of intervening events will be more readily seen. 


Labour Organization 
Before 1900 


When the Federal Department 
of Labour was established organ- 
izations of workers had already 
been “active in Canada for at 
least seventy-five years. Earliest 
efforts towards union activity in 
Canada were undoubtedly attrib- 
utable in large measure to 
emigrant craftsmen from Great 
Britain. The newness of the coun- 
try, the prevalence of domestic 
activity in many areas of indus- 
try, and the scattered nature 
of the population, all reduced the 
effectiveness of the efforts of the 
craftsmen. But small local group- 
ings of workers, so-called Labour- 
circles, were in existence in 
Lower Canada before 1830. 

The lead toward a more perma- 
nent trade union movement in 
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Canada, just as in France, Italy, 
Germany and the United States, 
was to come from printers. As 
early as 1827, a group of printers 
in Quebec City took part in the 
regulation of wages, cared for its 
sick and provided certain enter- 
tainment.* In Toronto, then York, 
a similar organization dates from 
1834. Coopers, stonemasons and 
shoemakers were not far behind 
in beginning their activities. Until 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century, however, the groupings 
of labourers were purely local in 
membership and outlook. But as 
the number of these groups in- 
creased it became clear that a 
more permanent and informed 
leadership was needed than could 





1 See “The Labour 


Canada and its 


Coats, 
Movement in Canada’’, 
Provinces, Volume 9, 


AS mares 5 
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be provided from within their own 
ranks. Much of the required aid 
was forthcoming from unions in 
the United States. 

Led jby ~unicns, *primarily “or 
United States origin, and by skilled 
workers with union experience, 
primarily from Great Britain, 
groups of workers in various in- 
dustries organized local unions 
after 1850. Among these were the 
moulders, the shoemakers, the 
sailmakers, the shipwrights and 
the caulkers. The first of these 
groups to affiliate formally with 
a union in the United States was 
the moulders, which joined the 
Iron Moulders Union of America, 
in 1859. A more significant affilia- 
tion of the time, however, appears 
to. have been that of Canadian 
printers with the National Typo- 
graphical Union, or the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union as it 


was re-named later. . The first 
printers to affiliate with this 
union. were in St. John; they 


became a local of the I.T.U. in 
1865. A Toronto local was char- 
tered in 1869, and other locals 
were founded in various locali- 
ties, including Ottawa, shortly 
afterwards. At a later date 
activities or theses IS0:U2 Hocais; 
particularly | insaeorontos, nd 
Ottawa, gave the original impetus 
to an overall labour movement in 
this country. 

Two other ways in which the 
labour movement in the United 
States influenced its Canadian 
counterpart were evident at this 
time. First, around 1860 the four 
railway brotherhoods’, already 
well established in the United 
States, began to take Canadians 
into their membership. Second, 
the Knights of St. Crispin spread 
to this country. This group was 





2Engineers, firemen, conductors and 


trainmen. 
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made up of shoemakers and had 
as its objective limiting the use 
of machines in the manufacture 
of shoes. Its membership grew 
rapidly and locals were active 
throughout Eastern Canada during 
the early 1870’s. 

Although the Canadian unions 
of this time borrowed their organ- 
ization in large measure from the 
United States, Canadian labour 
law was originally based on that 
in the United Kingdom. Canadian 
law, however, did not keep exact 
pace with changes in British law. 
Whereas the English Parliament 
passed an act in 1871 exempting 
trade unions from the law respect- 
ing restraint of trade, no such 
revision was made immediately in 
Canada. The importance of this 
omission became evident in 1872, 
when sin JUly sOletnateyeal, aiie 
printers of Toronto struck in 
favour of a nine-hour day. Soon 
after the strike began a group 
of the union leaders were jailed 
on a charge of criminal conspiracy. 
Agitation for changes in the legis- 
lation of the country followed and, 
before the printers could be tried, 
laws, almost identical with the 
British counterpart, were passed 
thea lrade, Unions sActeancutie 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1872. Jointly they freed trade 
unions from liability under the 
common law on conspiracy in 
restraint.o1 trade. 

Removal of legislative barriers 
to the organization and activities 
of trade unions, together with the 
short period of unprecedented 
prosperity in Canadian industry 
at about the same time, provided 
a stimulus for a further expansion 
aiid wee COUNSOLC ALON eeOtees TN1On Se, 
Encouraged by these circum- 
stances, the first attempts were 
made by the unions to set up 
an overall trade union body in 


Growth of Trade Union Membership in Canada, 1911-49 
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Canada. This took the form of the 
Canadian Labour Union which 
conducted annual conventions for 
the trade union movement of 
Canada during the four years 1873 
through to 1877. 

The Canadian Labour Union 
proved to be only a gesture toward 
centralization of the labour move- 
‘ment. Born of the optimism aris- 
ing out of a period of prosperity, 
it disintegrated during the strin- 
gencies of the subsequent period of 
depression. Even as the congress 
was formed the prosperous condi- 
tions of the time gave way to 
uncertainty and depression. Union 
members were indefinite in their 
activities and, even though there 
were at least seventy unions in 
the Province of Ontario alone, 
there was little common action 
after 1877. Nevertheless, the 
organization, during its short life, 
was able to influence labour legis- 
lation for the time and brought 
together representatives of unions, 
primarily from Ontario. 

Trade unions were not suffici- 
ently vigorous to establish a 
central body again until 1883. In 
the intervening period, unions had 
not been overly active, although 
organizational efforts by inter- 
national unions in Canada had 
become more effective and the 
Knights of Labour had entered 
the country for the first time. The 
latter group which originated in 
the United States was made up of 
local assemblies which took in 
workers from most industries and 
crafts. In 1883, twenty-one unions 
gathered together to form a labour 
congress. They met again in 1886 
and since that time the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
has been in continuous existence. 

The lead in establishing the 
overall organization on this occa- 
sion, as in the case of the earlier 
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Canadian Labour Union, appears 
to have come from the Toronto 
Trades Assembly. This move also 
had the strong support of the 
locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Toronto and 
in Ottawa. 

The fortunes of the Trades and 
Labour Congress through the 
remaining years of the nineteenth 
century varied with the level of. 
economic conditions in the coun- 
try. The period of the 1890’s 
was particularly trying for the 
young Congress, the lowest ebb 
in organization being reached in 
1895. At the turn of the century, 
however, the Congress had been 
firmly established primarily by 
craft unions and by assemblies of 
the Knights of Labour. 

Two other organizations were 
present in Canada before 1900. 
These affected miners on the East 
and on the West coasts. In Nova 
Scotia, the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association had as its members a 
majority of the coal miners; and 
in British Columbia, District 
number six of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners organized metal 
miners. This latter group, a 
section of a radical union of the 
same name in the United States, 
did not obtain a large member- 
ship prior to 1900. 

The Provincial Workmen’s As- 
sociation, originally formed as a 
result of a strike at Springhill, 
Nova Scotia, in "the =sprine. of 
1879, included a large number of 
Nova Scotian coal miners. For a 
time the Association was able to 
influence the passage of labour 
legislation in the Province, which 
improved materially working 
conditions in the mines. At the 
turn of the century, however, the 
P.W.A. was rapidly losing ground 
owing to the activities of the 
Knights of Labour. The Associa- 





An important record of early days in the trade union movement in Canada was 
made available to the public in 1947 when Mr. John W. Buckley, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, presented to the 
Labour Department Library a bound copy of the minutes of the first meetings 
of the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council, 1871 to 1877. Shown above 
are Mr. Arthur E. Hemming, Executive Secretary of the TLC; Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, accepting the presentation; Mr. Buckley; and Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 


Congress President. 


tion was to regain prominence 
after 1900 on the basis of a wider 
membership than could be ob- 
tained among the coal miners. 


Labour Organization, 1900 


By 1900, therefore, a foundation 
of trade unionism in Canada had 
been laid. Precise data as to the 
extent of unionism at the time are 
not now available, but its broad 
characteristics are clear. Firstly, 
at least fifteen thousand trade 
union members were active in 
Canada. Over eight thousand of 
these belonged to unions affiliated 
with the single central labour 
body of the time, the Trades and 
Labour Congress. The remainder 
were members of the Provincial 


Workmen’s Association, the 
Western Federation of Miners, or 
independent unions, the latter 
including the four independent 
railroad brotherhoods. 

The majority of union mem- 
bers were craft workers in the 
Province of Ontario. Over half 
the known locals of the time were 
located in Ontario as was a large 
proportion of the membership. 
Thus*=in-total, at 1900," only -a 
small proportion of the labour 
force, mostly skilled workers in 
central Canada, was involved in 
labour unions. 


Lebour Organization, 1950 


The characteristics of the group 
of almost a million workers who 
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are now organized in Canada are 
shown in the results of the annual 
survey of trade union member- 
ship?. When compared with the 
available information: on _ the 
entire labour force, these data 
reveal the distribution of organ- 
ized labour. 
are available on the basis of size, 
and of both geographical and in- 
dustrial areas. 

Almost one-third of non-agri- 
cultural wage-earners are union 
members. The existing member- 
ship is scattered unevenly through 
the various geographical divisions 
of the country. Viewed provin- 
cially, the distribution of union 
members, as would be expected, 
favours the more highly indus- 
trialized provinces, more than 
haltethesnumberis(95" per scent) 
being found in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Only one 
in every ten Canadian’ trade 
unionists is located in the less 
industrialized maritime provinces. 
The remainder of the membership 
is divided almost evenly among 
the three prairie provinces and 
British Columbia. 

Nevertheless, approximately the 
same proportion of the labour force 
is Organized in each of the prov- 
inces excepting British Columbia. 
In the latter province, slightly less 
than forty per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid labour force is 
organized, as compared with less 
than thirty per cent in the other 
provinces. 

Within the provinces, the great 
majority of union members are to 
be found in urban communities 





3 See the annual issues of Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Such comparisons 


having populations of 30,000 or 
more. Each of these communities 
contains 2,000 or more union mem- 
bers; together, they account for 
three-quarters of the membership 
in Canada. Moreover, as may be 
expected, the greatest concentra- 
tion of membership is to be found 
in the metropolitan centres of the 
country. The Toronto and Mont- 
real areas together contain 20 per 
cent of the union members and 
nine other main industrial centres 
include a further 20 per cent. 


On the basis of industrial classi- 
fications, the most highly organized 
appears to be the transportation 
industries where close to two- 
thirds of the workers are involved. 
In each of the remaining industrial 
groups, with the exception of 
services and trade, it is estimated 
that approximately one-third of 
the labour force is unionized. Less 
than one-sixth of the workers in 
the service group belong to unions. 


So far as can be determined less 
than ten per cent of the union 
members in Canada today belong 
to unions which are not affiliated 
to one of the central labour con- 
gresses, of which there are now 
several aS compared with the 
single congress existing in 1900. 


‘the great majority, approximately 


85 per cent, are associated with 
the two largest congresses—the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, which comprises most of 
the craft unions, and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour which com- 
prises industrial unions. Another 
ten per cent are members of 
unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation 
Olmeliabour, ele nal merical 
strength of each of the central 


labour bodies and of the inde- 
pendent unions for 1949 is lsted 
below. 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 459,068. 
American Federation of Labour, 
13,996. 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
BU lilo. 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 27,475. 
Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 80,089. 
International Railway Brother- 
hoods (independent), 41,363. 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 
Sous 
National Council of Canadian 
Labour, 3,451. 
Unaffiliated National and Inter- 
national Unions, 57,923. 
Unaffiliated Local Unions, 16,673. 


Whereas unions at the turn of 
the century had only limited 
experience in the structure and 
functions of central labour bodies 
and delegate organizations gener- 
ally, the unions of today maintain 
a complex system of delegate 
bodies. Subordinate delegate 
bodies have been formed within 
the central congresses themselves 
to advance the cause of member 
unions at the local and provincial 
levels. Variously named and 
formed, these organizations con- 
centrate on legislative and com- 
munity activities. Intra-union 
bodies of delegates from locals in 
the same geographical locality are 
common as are inter-union bodies 
of unions in related trades. The 
activities of these latter groups are 


more intimately connected with 
the economic activities of the 
unions. 


The Development of the 


Canadian Labour Congresses 


Since 1900 


Many forces have moulded the 
present pattern of labour union 
organization in Canada. Aside from 
the leadership provided within the 
unions themselves, one of the 
dominant influences has been the 
changes in the nature and charac- 
ter of the labour force*. Besides 
this the changing character of 
industrial production, including 
technological advances and large- 


scale operations, has raised new © 


problems for both unions and man- 
agement. The special problems 
posed during the war years and 





4See “The Canadian Labour Force’’, 
Labour Gazette, January, 1950. pp. 19-28. 


by the depression of the thirties 
have also had their influence on 
the nature of labour organization. 
Changes in the attitudes of man- 
agement towards employment 
problems, including the establish- 
ment of personnel and industrial 
relations departments, and towards 
the role of labour-production com- 
mittees have played their part. 


The effects of developments in 
social thinking and in _ labour 
legislation both in Canada and 
elsewhere are hard to measure but 
these too have all been part of the 
total environment in which the 
present labour union organization 
has evolved. 
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The actual changes which have 
occurred during the past fifty years 
in labour union organization in 
Canada can be discussed con- 
veniently in relation to the growth 
of each of the three labour con- 
gresses, namely: the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 


The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress 
is the only continuing central 
organization among Canadian 
trade unions dating back to 1900. 
Its success during the half century, 
as measured by membership fig- 
ures, has varied. The conditions 
of the economy have at times been 
unfavourable to unions; on three 
occasions large membership groups 
have been lost to the Congress 
through decisions respecting union 
jurisdiction; and the experience of 
the twenties presented particular 
difficulties for the unions in the 
Congress. 


In 1900, there were two major 
groups within the TLC—the locals 
of international craft unions and 
the assemblies of the Knights of 
Labour. Locals of both these 
types of organizations were more 
strongly organized than their 
earlier counterparts, more contin- 
uity of leadership being provided 
for them than at any time during 
the nineteenth century. The TLC 
was proving to be of importance 


in this respect, especially in 
obtaining legislative action. The 
activity of organizers from the 


headquarters in the United States 
of the International unions, and 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, was a major factor in 
organizational work. This duality 
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of leadership, in itself, gave rise 
to the first of the major divisions 


_ in the Canadian labour movement. 


The Knights of Labour and the 
national unions which had been 
established were competing for 
membership with the international 
unions in some areas. Conse- 
quently, after much debate, the 
Knights and other unions compet- 
ing with the AFL unions were 
expelled from the Congress by 
the 1902 convention,®> and the 
TLC became a central organiza- 
tion principally of the interna- 
tional craft unions in Canada®. 
Since that time these have been 
the largest section in the Congress, 
comprising usually about 85 per 
cent of the membership. 

It should be interjected at this 
point that national unions have 
formed the second: and smaller 
continuing group within the Con- 
gress. The size of national unions 
of the TLC has fluctuated between 
13,000 in 1913 and more than 
50,000 in 1948. The unions in the 
group have also varied, but mostly 
it has been made up of unions of 
purely national character such as 
letter carriers and maritime organ- 
izations. The third group in the 
TLC, now numbering about 
30,000, has been the federal unions 
and the directly chartered locals. 
These small unions have no affilia- 
tion with any of the larger unions. 
They have been organized in fields 
where other organization is lack- 
ing or where mixed craft groups 
have been encountered. 





5 The 1902 division of the TLC gave rise 
to a second national labour body in 
Canada, the National Trades and Labour 
Congress, (See below). 

6The experience of the TLC at this 
time was in accord with experience in 
the United States. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour, established in 1881, was 
functioning as the central body for the 
craft unions in the United States and, 
after it had turned the Knights of Labour 
from its organization, was insisting on 
ho dual unionism within its ranks. 


To return to the historical 
development, during the early 
years of the century the energies 
of the Congress were devoted 
chiefly to securing legislative 
reform. Provincial federations or 
executives were set up to aid in 
this respect. The Congress also 
advocated changes in _ federal 
legislation respecting, among other 
things, industrial disputes and fair 
wages on government contract 
work. 

A second break within the ranks 
of organized labour in Canada 
came’ in 1919 and gave rise to the 
One Big Union. Two issues were 
at the basis of this division. First, 
the dissenting group objected to 
the emphasis on craft organization 
within the Congress to the virtual 
exclusion of industrial organiza- 
tion. Second, the members advo- 
cated a greater emphasis on 
direct industrial action in prefer- 
ence to legislative presentations. 
The membership of the One Big 
Union included metal miners in 
British Columbia, coal miners in 
Alberta and many industrial 
workers in Ontario. 

In spite of the loss of member- 
ship to the One Big Union, the 
membership of the TLC reached 
a peak in 1921 which it was not to 
reach again until 1943. The 
advance in membership, however, 
came within the organization 
already established rather than 
through the establishment of any 
new unions of major importance. 
The decreases which followed 
through the 1920’s took place 
within the same framework. 

Through the 1920’s the member- 
ship of unions affiliated with the 
Congress fell off each year with- 
out exception until 1929. This is 
the one period in the history of 
Canadian unions when the mem- 
bership did not rise with the 
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prosperity of the country. In fact, 
it was not until the depression 
period of the thirties that the 
membership of the TLC, and of 
the union movement as a whole, 
again began to pick up to any 
marked extent. 

Increases in the membership of 
the TLC unions after 1935 reflected 
a broadening of the basis of union 
membership. Not only did the 
craft unions take in a greater 
variety of the workers in the craft 
covered, but new groups of indus- 
trial workers became members of 
unions for the first time. Workers 
in the automotive and steel indus- 
tries were prominent in the latter 
group’. 

At this time unions for workers 
in the railway shop trades, the 
building trades, the printing 
trades, and certain of the machine 
trades formed the major portion 
of the Congress. As time passed, 
however, new groups of workers 
have been added as they were 
formed within the labour force. 
Others were dropped as_ their 
groups became less well defined. 
Moreover, it may be said that 
craft unions, now extend beyond 
strictly craft lines to include many 
workers associated with the craft, 
but who are in semi-skilled or 
unskilled jobs. 


The manner in which industrial 
workers were to be accommodated — 
in older craft unions first became 
a matter for dispute in the 
American Federation of Labour. 
After a series of disputes, a Com- 





7The unions within the TLC were not 
alone in attempting to organize industrial 
workers during the 1930’s. An abortive 
attempt in this direction was made by a 
Communist-led organization known as the 
Workers Unity League. Under the leader- 
ship provided by this group. several 
“industrial unions’ gained membership in 
industries such as furniture, meat packing 
and textiles, The life of these organiza- 
tions, however, was brief. 
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mittee for Industrial Organization 
was formed within the AFL to 
organize workers in mass produc- 
tion industries. It included the 
six leading industrial unions of the 
AFL—the United Mine Workers of 
America, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, the Oil Field, 
Gas Well and Refinery Workers 
and the United Textile Workers. 
Officers of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers and the 
International Typographical Union 
were also active in the Committee 
although their unions did not join. 
In 1936, a year after this Com- 
mittee was formed, its unions were 
suspended from the AFL on the 
grounds that they were fostering 
dual unions. Thereupon a new 
central organization was set up by 
the unions affected. At this time 
it was composed of unions in such 
industries as flat glass, automobile, 
rubber and steel. 


In Canada, the TLC attempted 
to avoid a division in its ranks 
such as had taken place in the AFL 
and did this successfully until 
1938. In that year the CIO unions, 
now definitely expelled from the 
AFL, formed the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the 
executive of the: TLC felt it could 
no longer ignore the dual character 
of the unionism advocated by those 
unions. Consequently, they were 
expelled "irom: thes! LG. bor sthe 
TLC expulsion of the CIO unions 
meant a loss of over 20,000 mem- 
bers, but it also meant a return 
to a more strict division of juris- 
diction among member unions. 

In the years that have followed 
thiss third spliteunetherrankssort 
the; TLC, the. “organization has 
increased greatly in membership. 
The organizational structure had 
been established in time to gain 
from the increase in employment 
during the war and _ post-war 
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periods when many workers 
became members of _ affiliated 
unions. The established unions 
took into their membership a 


large portion of the workers 
added to sections of the labour 
force in which the unions were 
active. Major membership in- 
creases were recorded in unions 
having within their jurisdiction 
such groups as railway employees, 
machinists, carpenters and plum- 
bers. Together the unions in the 
TLC more than doubled their 
membership in the period 1939- 
1946. Today, the membership is 
close to three times the pre-war 
level. 


The Canadian Congress 
of Labour 


The Canadian Congress of La- 
bour is the second largest of the 
labour congresses in Canada. It 
dates from 1940 when the CIO 
unions, then recently expelled 
from the TLC, joined with the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
to form a single congress. Although 
the history ot pthes,© @lmisesione 
anGweLles ClO unions miele re 
relatively new, the history of the 
section stemming from the ACCL 
actually dates back to 1902. 


The origins of the ACCL can be 
traced to an early break in the 
TLC. Expulsion in 1902 of the 
Knights of Labour, and of other 
unions considered to be in com- 
petition with international unions; 
left the expelled unions without a 
central body, and to fill this need 
the National Trades and Labour 
Congress was formed. In 1908, 
its name was changed to the 
Canadian Federation of Labour. 


For twenty-five years the CFL 
existed as such within the Cana- 
dian labour movement. Its prin- 
cipal aim, as stated, was to advance 


the cause of national as opposed 
to international unionism. The 
assemblies of the Knights of La- 
bour were dissolved early in the 
life of the organization, and there- 
after the membership appears to 
have been mainly in the provinces 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 


The Nova Scotian membership 
consisted of the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association which was 
affiliated in 1910. This body, 
however, became dissatisfied with 
the affiliation and _ = eventually 
became identified with the United 
Mine Workers of America. In the 
meantime, the Federation secured 
a following in Ontario, principally 
among the printers and _ book- 
binders, but about the same time 
the Quebec membership was 
almost entirely lost to the or- 
ganization. 


After 1919 the CFL experienced 
a short period of expansion. The 
affiliation of workers from the 
building trades, of engineers and 
of electrical workers, all in 
Ontario and in the provinces to the 
west, brought the total member- 
Shipsto-over !n000Mnel192Z3. “But 
despite the enthusiasm for expan- 
sion, the gains were soon lost and 
the Federation looked elsewhere 
forssipporte nel 927,-as-a solution 
to its problem, the Federation 
mergec, with the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway Employees and 
certain other independent unions 
to form the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

The CBRE had been active 
for some years prior to this amal- 
gamation. It was founded in 1908 
at Moncton and grew to be the 
largest national union in _ the 
country" 1t = functioned “as an 
affiliate of the TLC from 1917 to 
1921, but was expelled because of 
conflicting jurisdiction with the 
Brotherhood of Railway and 
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Steamehip. Clerks * (TLC-ArL). 
The CBRE found the majority of 
its membership in the govern- 
ment-owned railroads and took in 
most classes of workers on these 
lines. Its association with the 
Cri ineestablishing the ACCL 
was a step toward a wider organ- 
ization. Of* Canadian workers. 


The ACCL made an earnest 
effort through the thirteen years 
of its existence (1927-40) to 
organize large groups of industrial 
workers wha had not been eligible 
for membership in older unions. 
These efforts were limited by lack 
of funds and at times unfavourable 
economic conditions. The activities 
of the Congress were also ham- 
pered by a conflict in objectives 
among the various member unions. 
This was but one of the tensions 
which led to a division of the Con- 
gress in 1936 when a group of 
unions withdrew to form a new 
Canadian Federation of Labour. 


The unions remaining in the 
ACCL, recognizing the opportunity 
for more adequate organization, 
joined with the CIO unions in 1940 
to form the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. These unions, largely in- 
dustrial in nature, included 
workers in such industries as min- 
ing and the manufacture of 
automobiles, iron and steel and 
clothing. During the past decade 
they have expanded rapidly to 
their present position. This expan- 
sion has brought into unions, for 
the first time in many cases, large 
groups of workers from the mass 
production industries. The national 
unions which transferred from the 
ACCL bulked large in the mem- 
bership as it was first formed. 
Already experienced in the ac- 
tivities of a central labour body in 
this country, these unions gave 
leadership to their younger as- 
sociates. At the present time the 
eo 
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international unions have a larger 
membership than the national 
“unions in the Congress. Their 
expansion has been swift, having 
as a pattern of development the 
establishment in the United States 
of international organizing com- 
mittees and later replacement by 
international unions. 


The CCL has been active in 
advocating legislative reform and 
of later years has formed 
political action committees. Since 
1946 the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has’ passed _ resolutions 
identifying it with the policy and 
objectives of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. This 
is in contrast to the policies of 
both the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 
which have remained without 
political affiliation. 


Canadian and Catholie 
Confederation of Labour 


The remaining congress of im- 
portance in the Canadian labour 
movement is the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
The CCCL links together 16 feder- 
ations of workers and many local 
unions, principally in the Province 
of Quebec. The federations cover 
barbers, longshoremen, municipal 
employees, and workers in build- 
ing, clothing, furniture, gloves, 
leather and shoes, printing, as- 
bestos, pulp and paper, textiles 
and commercial establishments. 

In 1900 there was a lockout of 
boot and shoe workers in Quebec 
City. The employers, 22 in num- 
ber, had recently organized an 
association and, following a strike 
in one factory, the others were 
closed down in an attempt to force 
the workmen to abandon their 
unions. The employers’ proposals 
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included a declaration by each 
workman that he did not belong 
to any union and that he agree to 
a board of arbitration made up of 
a committee of the manufacturers’ 
association. The employees refused 
these terms but expressed willing- 
ness to have the matter arbitrated 
by a joint body. In the end, 
Archbishop Begin of Quebec was 
asked to arbitrate. His award, 
following the instructions in the 
Pope’s Encyclical of 1891 dealing 
with social problems, declared the 
right of employees to form associa- 
tions for legitimate ends, but ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
constitutions of three of the six 
unions. The rules in question were 
changed, a permanent board of 
arbitration was set up and the 
unions consented to have a 
chaplain appointed to advise them. 


The Papal Encyclical sums up 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the rights to la- 
bour. The chief points of interest 
are the declaration for freedom of 
association, for collective agree- 
ments, to determine working con- 
ditions, the duty of the state to 
prevent abuses in labour matters 
and to enact legislation to promote 
social justice. But, in the Church’s 
view, economic improvement is 
inseparable from moral improve- 
Mente andsst0n,) (his reasoneedtne 
Church must give guidance and 
provide chaplains for the unions. 


Not until 1912, however, was a 
purely Catholic union set up, The 
first of these was among pulp 
workers at Chicoutimi. During 
the war the number of unions, 
syndicats as they are called, in- 
creased. In some cases, the higher 
dues of the internationals appear 
to have been a factor in determin- 
ing allegiance. Usually, the 
clergy took some part in preparing 
the ground for union organization. 


A daily paper was started in 
Quebec, L’Action Catholique, the 
object being “to implant Catholic 
unionism among the workers of 
the city and district of Quebec’. 
Study circles were organized to 
give the workers an understanding 
of the Catholic doctrine in relation 
to labour. 

In 1918, a Central Trades and 
Labour Council was formed in 
Quebec with 27 syndicats affiliated 
with it. In the same year a secre- 
tariat was set up in Quebec City 
for the Catholic syndicats of the 
district which was to publish a 
weekly paper, give lectures on 
political and social problems, aid 
in organizing unions and co-opera- 
tive societies and give free legal 
advice and medical service. Dele- 
gates from 27 local Catholic unions 
met in Quebec City in 1918, and in 
1919 at Three Rivers there were 
123 delegates representing 31,000 
union members. At a third meet- 
ing of 225 delegates in 1920 at 
Chicoutimi definite arrangements 
were made to form a Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada. A 
constitution was adopted _ the 
following year and a chaplain 
appointed with the right to take 
part in all meetings but without 
the right to vote. 

' The National Catholic Unions 
are, in the main, organizations on 


trade or craft lines but, in some 
cases, they are organized by indus- 
try as among the asbestos and 
clothing workers. The Confederal 
Bureau appoints organizers and 
administers the fund voted by the 
Confederation for organizing work. 


The Confederation has advo- 
cated provision for conciliation and 
arbitration machinery in all col- 
lective agreements with employers. 
It has taken a notable part in 
securing legislation, not only in 
petitioning for changes in the law 
but in drafting bills to be pre- 
sented to the government or 
directly through private members 
to the legislature. 


* * * 


In addition to these three major 
federations of labour unions there 
are several unions grouped into 
relatively small central labour 
bodies and a number of local 
independent unions. 


Labour unions play an important 
role in Canada today. They are 
made up of workers drawn from 
almost every industry and geo- 
graphical area of the country. As 
such, the history and aims of 
Canadian Labour organizations are 
important data not only for an 
understanding of our economy but 
also of other aspects of our national 
life. 
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Gustave Franecqg 


A native of Belgium, Gustave 
Francq came to Canada as a boy 
in 1887. He joined the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union as an 
apprentice the following year, and 
still retains his membership. 


Active in the early days of labour 
organization in the Province of 
Quebec, he was zealous in the 
struggle for labour legislation, par- 
ticularly workmen’s compensation 
and minimum wages. 


He was an early’ Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Quebec Federation 
of Labour, of which his grandson, 
Marcel Francq, is the present 
president, and held the post of 
Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in 1909 and 1910. 


He is the author of many works 
on labour questions and has repre- 
sented Canadian labour abroad on 
several occasions including Confer- 
ences of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Four Canadian 


Daniel J. O Donoghue 


Born in County Kerry, Ireland, 
in 1844, Dan O’Donoghue came to 
Canada with his parents at the age 
of 8. In 1866 he formed the first 
local of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Ottawa, and six 
years later helped to found the 
Ottawa Trades Council. 


He was one of the organizers of 
the first national labour convention 
in Canada, that of the Canadian 
Labour Union, held in Toronto in 
1873. O’Donoghue also led the first 
labour deputation to a Canadian 
Prime Minister; this was to Sir 
John A. Macdonald in 1873, and 
O’Donoghue thus originated the 
present tradition of Labour inter- 
views with federal and provincial 
governments. 


Generally regarded as the “Father 
of the Canadian Labour Movement”, 
he was the first labour member of 
the Ontario Legislature, and closed 
his career as the Department of 
Labour’s first Fair Wages Officer. 





Labour Pioneers 


Thomas Moore 


Tom Moore began his training as 
a carpenter at the age of 12, in 
Yorkshire, England in 1890. Coming 
to Canada 15 years later, he became 
a member of the Niagara Falls 
Local of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. 


After several years of union 
activity he was elected to the 
presidency of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada _ in 1918. 
“Paddy” Draper had been Congress 
Secretary-Treasurer since 1900, and 
for the next quarter century the 
team of Moore and Draper domin- 
ated the Canadian labour movement. 
With the exception of a four-year 
period in the ’thirties, when he was 
Vice-Chairman of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission, 
Moore retained the presidency of the 
TLC until his retirement in 1943. 


He attended many Conferences of 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and was for many years one 
of the eight labour members on the 
ILO Governing Body. 








Patrick M. Draper 


“Paddy” Draper was a printer by 
trade. He began as a compositor 
in the Government Printing Bureau 
at Ottawa and was employed there 
until 1934. His activities in labour 
unions date from 1887, when he 
became a member of the Ottawa 
Local of the Typographical Union. 
He was presiding officer of that 
Local for 25 years. 


In 1900 he was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a position which 
he held for 35 years. Perfectly 
bilingual, he was very popular in 
Quebec. In 1935 he succeeded Tom 
Moore to the position of president 
of the TLC, retiring in 1938 because 
of ill-health. 


Draper was. Sir Robert Borden’s 
labour adviser at the Versailles 
Peace Conference after World War 
I, when the ILO was created, and 
represented Canadian labour at 
several Conferences of that Organ- 
ization. 


A Half Century's Changes in a 


Significant changes in the contents of collective agree- 
ments and in the proportion of the labour force covered by 
them have taken place since the Department of Labour was 
first formed. Over the years the LABourR GAZETTE has published 
monthly a review of current contracts, the first of these being 
included in the September, 1906 issue. Today, a regular sec- 


tion is devoted to summaries of agreements. 


Since agreements vary widely between industries and 
firms, it would be difficult to select a “typical’’ contract of 
1900 for comparison with one for 1950. But changes in the 
contracts of individual companies can be readily compared, 
even though they depart from the normal in some respects. 
For example, the comparative summary printed below of the 
agreements in an Ontario street railway company for the years 
1906 and 1949, contains such an unusual provision as a guar- 
anteed wage clause at the earlier date. On the other hand the 
1949 contract contains such typical improvements as higher 
wage rates, shorter hours, vacations with pay, and time and 
one-half for overtime. There is also provision for a pension 


and medical benefits plan. 


In reading this comparison, certain influences on the 
character of the contract at the two dates should be kept in 
mind, such as the general level of wages, the extent of union 
development, and the effect of new mechanical processes. The 
comparison is nevertheless a good one. Despite changes in 
the job requirements of street car operators and maintenance 
men, the process remains largely the same, and contract changes 
are thus mainly attributable to bargaining rather than to new 
technological conditions. 
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Collective Agreement’s Provisions 


Between an Ontario City Street Railway Company and a 
Local of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America 


1906 Agreement 


Period: December 6, 1906 to 
April 1, 1909, with no provision 
for renewal. 


Union Security: recognition of the 
Wnroneeancde Ol. its Committees, «2 
member elected or appointed to an 
office in the union may serve in 
such capacity without prejudice to 
his service or line of promotion 
with the Company. 


Hours: for motormen and con- 
ductors, as many runs as possible 
are to be scheduled as regular day 
runs of 10 hours to be completed 
within 12 consecutive hours or late 
regular runs of 104 hours to be 
completed within 124 consecutive 
runs. The balance are mixed runs 
of at least 10 hours per day or 
swing runs of 12 hours. On swing 
runs, men are to have at least one 
day off each week. Hours for 
shopmen, linemen and trackmen 
are not mentioned. 


Overtime and Sunday work: for 
motormen, conductors, linemen, 
shopmen, machinists and black- 
smiths, all work over schedule 
time and all work on Sundays, 
2 cents per hour extra. 


1949 Agreement 


Period: January 1, 1949 to 
December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Union Security: recognition of the 
union; check-off of union dues and 
assessments on a voluntary, revoc- 
able basis. 


Hours: for car and bus operators, 
not more than 84 per day, 48 per 
week, at straight time; where 
possible a scheduled run to be 
concluded within 12 hours, with 
as many straight runs as possible; 
for car house, shop, maintenance, 
garage employees, 48 per week. 


Overtime and holidays: for car 
and bus operators, time and one- 
half for work over 84 hours on 
any day or 48 hours a week; for 
car house, car shop, garage, track- 
men, linemen and other mainten- 
ance employees, time and one-half 
over scheduled daily hours or over 
48 hours per week. For all 
employees, time and one-half for 
all work on seven statutory holi- 
days. 
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1906 Agreement 


Hourly wage rates: motormen and 
conductors 16 cents during first 
year’s service, 18 cents during 
second year and 20 cents there- 
after; machinists, blacksmiths and 
linemen, 20 cents; shopmen from 
15 cents during first year to 18 
cents after three years’ service. 


Guaranteed weekly wage: extra 
motormen and conductors who 
report at car barns and relief 
changes are guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $6 per week. 


Seniority: motormen and con- 
ductors to select their runs accord- 
ing to seniority. 


Uniforms: one-half the cost of 
uniforms to be paid by the 
Company. 
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1949 Agreement 


Vacation: one week to employees 
with one year’s service; two weeks 
for those with three years’ ser- 
vice; three weeks after twelve 
years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: after one year’s 
SCEVICE wueCalerand se DUSM=EODer ators 
$1.04, switchmen 88 cents, garage 
mechanics $1.02-$1.18, other gar- 
age employees 94 to 98 cents, 
skilled trades in car house and 
SiODm oom Cents =) LO 1b 1<0 aeeOLNer 
employees in car house, shop and 
maintenance work 89 to 98 cents, 
linemen $1.08 to $1.13, trackmen 
92 cents. Operators in charge of 
trainees and operators employed 
on snow-ploughs or sweepers to 
be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 


Guarantee: all work for spare 
men to be divided equally among 
them as far as possible. For all 
rush hour extra work a minimum 
of two hours’ pay; for” spare 
operators required to report on 
Sundays or holidays a minimum 
of two hours’ pay. 


Seniority: car and bus operators 
LOe selects theirsrunsmaccordinperao 
seniority. 


Uniforms: new operators pay for 
their first uniform and overcoat 
and one-half the cost of their 
second uniform; thereafter the 
Company to pay for one uniform 
each year and one overcoat every 
three years. . 


1906 Agreement 


Grievance procedure: in any case 
of suspension or discharge the 
manager if requested will grant 
an interview to the union griev- 
ance committee, and if upon 
investigation it is found that the 
man was not at fault he shall be 
reinstated and paid for time lost 
in the discretion of the President. 
Any disputes arising between the 
parties to be submitted by a union 
Committee to the traction manager 
and, if they cannot agree, to the 
president or general manager. 


1949 Agreement 


Grievance procedure: in any Case 


of suspension or discharge, the 
man may appeal through the 
union committee and if upon 


investigation it is found that the 
man was not at fault he will be 
reinstated and paid for time lost. 


Medical and Insurance Benefits: 
the Company to contribute up to 
$1 per month for each employee 
who subscribes to a fund or 
agency, acceptable to the Company 
and the union, to provide against 
individual expenses of medication, 
surgery and hospitalization. The 
Company to pay one cent per hour 
to employees in lieu of Group 
Life Insurance, raincoats and 
drivers’ safety awards. 


Pension plan which started in 
1947 was voluntary for present 
employees at that time and 
compulsory for employees hired 
thereafter. The Company and 
employees each contribute 5 per 
cent of the employee’s annual 
earnings to an insurance company 
which provides a pension at age 
65 for male and at 60 for female 
employees. 
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The Tolpuddle Martyrs 


The case of “Rex versus Love- 
less and Others” heard at the 
Dorchester, England Spring 
assizes, SiMarch /778 1834, “has 
become almost a legend in British 
trade union history. An historian 
writing of that period has said 
(hate no trials throws 9a pmore 
vivid light on the conditions 
which led to the growth of trade 
unions and on the _ difficulties 
which’ their pioneers had. to 
overcome’”’. 

George Loveless, aAtatarm 
“servants ,,sas, Welliase-a slocal 
Methodist preacher, was the leader 
Ol far Sroup AO. asixeediniearned. 
agricultural labourers who formed 
a small union, binding them- 
selves to secrecy by an oath of 
initiation and a special ritual. 
The purpose was “to maintain 
the wages of farm servants” and 
“to preserve ourselves, our wives 
and our children from utter 
degradation and starvation”’. 
They lived and worked near the 
tiny hamlet of Tolpuddle, seven 
miles from Dorchester and are 
known and_ revered by all 
English-speaking trade unionists 
as “The Tolpuddle Martyrs’. 

The immediate incentive for 
their action was the progressive 
reduction of their wages from 
nine shillings to six shillings a 
week. In other counties where 
agricultural workers had joined 
the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades’ Union (which was dis- 
banded about 1837), with head- 
quarters in London, the wages 
of farm labourers were about ten 
shillings. Membership in a trade 
union had been legalized in 1824, 
so in order to break the union, 
the employers .had recourse to 
(Hee Uni Wiil we Oathisw eA CumnOr 
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1797, which provided a maximum 
penalty of deportation for seven 
years. The judge who was a 
well-known opponent of trade 
unions, directed the jury, com- 
posed, not of peers of the 
labourers, but of farmers and 
millers, to find the accused men 
guilty if they thought that an 
obligation, tantamount to an oath 
had been required of the union 
members. Although no evidence 
was produced to show that the 
oath was seditious, or otherwise 
unlawful, the labourers were 
found guilty and were given the 
maximum sentence of seven years 
deportation ‘“as' an example to 
others’’. 

The severity of the sentence 
raised -a.storm -of protest that. 
soon spread throughout England. 
Many thousands in all walks of 
life signed petitions urging the 
government to annul, or at least 
to moderate the penalty imposed. 
Nevertheless the ‘martyrs’ were 
deported, the leader, George Love- 
less, to Tasmania and the other 
five to Australia. At the end of 
two years an unwilling govern- 
ment felt itself compelled to 
submit to the persistent agitation 
for the annulment of the sentence 
and the deportees were granted a 
full pardon. Even then further 
delays occurred and it was not 
until August 1838 that the last 
of the deportees was returned to 


England. 
In the meantime The Dorchester 
Labourers’ “Fund  to* help”® the 


pardoned men was being raised 
in England. This was supple- 
mented by the sale of a pamphlet, 
“thes Victims] -of  Whiggery’ 
written by George Loveless. The 
fund was used to purchase small 
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holdings in Essex and Dorset for 
each of the pardoned men and 
to pay the costs of the committee 
that worked for their release. 

Canada played an _ interesting 
role in the subsequent history of 
“the martyrs’. In 1844, five of 
them came to Ontario and took 
up farms near London. They 
agreed among themselves not to 
reveal the past and it was not 
until 1912 that the Canadian end 
ef their story became known. 
Many of their descendents still 
live in Western Ontario. In 1912 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson 
unveiled a memorial arch before 
the little Methodist chapel in 
Tolpuddle where George Loveless 
used to preach. 


In 1934, both the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada 
marked the centenary of the 
famous trial and the contribution 
made by the ‘‘Six Men of Dorset” 
to the development of trade 
unionism. In 1934, Humphrey 
Mitchell, M.P., secured the passage 
of a resolution in the Hamilton 
District Trades and Labour 
Council which requested the 
TLC to raise a fund for a suit- 
able memorial. The request was 
discussed at the TLC convention 
and referred to the Canadian 
Historical Association. Each 
summer labour union groups in 
the London, Ontario, district make 
a pilgrimage to the graves of the 
five martyrs who came to Canada, 
two of whom lie buried in 
London, two at Siloam, a few 
miles from the city and one at 
St. Mary’s, Ontario. 





PERCY R. BENGOUGH 


(Continued from page 1384) 


but why mention such things 
when extending congratulations. 

The work, size and prestige of 
the Department has greatly in- 
creased during the past fifty 
years. We feel confident that the 
Department will, as time passes 
and ideas modernize, be recog- 
nized as the most important 
Department of Government, the 
Department that deals with the 
well-being of humans and human 
values and the Department that 
will administer a scheme of full 
social and economic security for 
all Canadians, including Immi- 
gration and Health. 


On behalf of the Officers and 
Members of this Congress I have 
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no hesitation in congratulating 
the Department of Labour and 
the LABOUR GAZETTE on this half 
century of progress. One has to 
realize at all times the obstacles 
confronting this Department to 
appreciate the good that has been 
accomplished during the past fifty 
years. Organized labour extends 
its friendly congratulations on 
worthwhile past achievements of 
the Department of Labour and its 
official publication, the LaBouR 
GAZETTE. Our future efforts will 
be devoted to making you bigger 
and better and obtaining the 
recognition and_ status of a 
Department .of Government that 
is concerned with the well-being 
of the people whose work makes 
living possible. 





Labour and management are co-operating for the benefit of both in a 


wide variety of industrial firms across Canada through the medium of Labour- 
Management Production Committees. Pictured above is a regular monthly 
meeting of the LMPC at | 
This typical LMPC is composed of an equal number of representatives of 





fonarch Knitting Company Limited, Dunnville, Ont. 


management and labour, in this case members of Local 736, Textile Workers’ 


Union of America (CCL-CIO). 


Sponsorship of such committees is the responsibility of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the Department of Labour, which main- 
tains field offices at a number of centres across the country. The work is 
aided by an Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of national 


employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The Department had record of 681 labour-management production com- 
mittees in May, 1950. 





FIFTY YEARS 
OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 
IN CANADA 


by Edith Lorentsen 


and Evelyn Woolner, 


Labour Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour 


At almost every session of the Federal 
Parliament and of the Provincial Legis- 
latures during the past 50 years there has 
been some enactment affecting labour. 


The following article reviews the high- 
lights wn the development of the large 
body of labour legislation that has resulted. 


In moving second reading in the 
House of Commons of “a Bill respecting the Department of 
Labour” on May 15, 1909, the then Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, spoke as follows: — 


This legislation, in our judgment, is rendered necessary by the ever 
growing dignity and importance of labour questions and labour 
problems. The word “labour” is rather a complex term. It has many 
significations, but so far as this legislation is concerned, we understand 
by labour the relations between wage-earners and wage-payers. It 
will not be disputed that for generations and generations the wage- 
earners had scarcely any standing in the community. The only right 
the law acknowledged to the labouring men, was that they. could sue in 
a court of law for the miserable pittance paid to them. As to the other 
rights of labour, as to the dignity of labour as a class, the views of the 
civilized world, up to perhaps fifty or sixty years ago, were very crude. 
But some sixty years ago the advance of civilization caused quite a 
revolution to take place in the relations between wage-earners and the 
wage-payer. At last labour has been advanced to the dignity of a class 
in itself, and quite as important in the economy of society as any other 
class. 


The increasing recognition of the value and dignity of labour 
of which Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke had led during the latter part 
of the 19th century to the enactment in industrial countries of some 
legislation designed to protect the interests of the wage-earner. An 
industrial worker in Canada at the turn of the century was heir to 
certain rights won for him during that period. 


So far as the law was concerned, he was free to combine with 
his fellow workers in a trade union for the purpose of improving 
his conditions of work. This right had been quite recently won. 
Not so long before, in 1872, twenty-four members of the typo- 
graphical union were arrested and imprisoned on a charge of 
criminal conspiracy, when a strike was called following refusal of 

















This article is an attempt to describe in a comparatively 
small space the developments in labour legislation over the 
past 50 years. 


Only the developments and trends which seemed most 
important have been included. 


The 50-year period has been divided into decades, each 
of which has been treated in a separate section. 


While this method has made it impossible to trace the 
changes in any particular type of law, step by step, over the 
years, it has enabled the authors to give some impression of 
the interrelationship of the legislation, and the way each new 
enactment fitted the circumstances of the period of its adoption. 
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a request for a 9-hour day in Toronto printing shops. The Trade 
Union Act of 1872 and amendments to the Criminal Code in 1892 
and 1900 provided that combinations of workers for their own 
reasonable protection as such were within the law, but trade unions 
remained subject to charges of conspiracy in civil damage suits. 

That a worker was not subject to criminal charges for joining 
a trade union did not mean that there were no obstacles in the way 
of labour organization. The following excerpt from the 1889 Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour and Capital indicates one way 
in which pressure could be exerted against unions: — 


In some cases, not very numerous we are glad to say, employers have 
taken advantage of the necessities of the working people to compel them 
to sign documents which obligate the employee not to belong to any 
labour organization. ... These documents are signed only because the 
employer makes it compulsory to do so before entering his service, and 
when it becomes a case of seeing his family in need of the necessaries 
of life or signing a “‘cast iron” agreement there is but little choice, and 
it can scarcely be looked upon as an entirely voluntary act. It is an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject which ought not to be tolerated. 


Besides his common law right to collect wages as a just debt, 
certain statutes further protected his right to collect wages earned. 
Mechanics’ Liens Acts in all provinces were designed to enable the 
construction worker or mechanic to recover the amount due him for 
work performed by giving him a lien on the product of his labour in 
case the employer was unable or unwilling to pay. The method of 
collection was through ordinary court action. 

Masters and Servants Acts in most provinces also had a bearing 
on collection of wages, in that a ‘master’? could be summoned for 
non-payment of wages before a Justice of the Peace, and upon due 
proof might be required to pay any wages found to be due, not 
exceeding a certain amount. These Acts also provided penalties for 
misconduct or violation of the labour contract on the part of the 
worker, by absenting himself without leave or leaving without due 
notice, and were in the main regarded by labour as restrictive upon 
the employee. 

If he met with an accident in the course of his employment, the 
worker could claim compensation from his employer in accordance 
with the common law of England by bringing an action against his 
employer in the courts. He would only win his suit if he could 
prove that his injury was due to defective plant or machinery or 
the negligence of some responsible person. If he entered or con- 
tinued in employment with full knowledge that there were special 
dangers attached to it, or if an injury was due to his own negligence 
or that of a fellow workman, the employer was not liable. 


The LABOUR GAZETTE for the year 1900 reported many cases 
where an employee sued for damages but failed to obtain compen- 
sation for one of these reasons. A Mrs. McMenemy in Hamilton lost 
the use of her right hand when a wrench slipped forcing it against 
the grindstone she was using. The defence was that Mrs. McMenemy 
had been employed at the works for twelve years; that the grind- 
stone was not dangerous; and that she had been careless, looking 
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about her when she should have watched the machine, and she lost 
the case. A Mr. Menard, employed by the Municipal Corporation 
of Granby, was killed when the side of a drainage system he was 
working on caved in. His widow, on behalf of herself and five 
children, sued for damages, but lost the case because the Supreme 
Court of Canada found that the accident was one that could not 
have been foreseen and the Corporation had not been negligent. 
Even if an injured workman won his suit he might not be able to 
collect the damages awarded him since the employer might not have 
sufficient resources. 

In Quebec, the Civil Code provided similar recourse against an 
employer who was at fault. The common law had been slightly 
altered in Ontario by an employer’s liability law of 1886, and in 
three other provinces by 1900, to increase the liability of the employer. 

For the factory worker in Ontario or Quebec, factory laws 
dating back to 1884 and 1885 designed mainly for the protection of 
women and children laid down certain general provisions to ensure 
his health and safety. These laws, which laid the foundation for 
the present factory legislation in all provinces but Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, were enacted when evidence heard by the 
Royal Commission on Labour and Capital called public attention to 
the fact that women and young children were working 11 and 12 hours 
a day and that children of eight and nine were being employed in the 
factories and mills of Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 

These early Ontario and Quebec Factories Acts prohibited the 
employment in factories of boys under 12 and of girls under 14. 
Hours of work for boys under 14 and for all girls under 18 and 
women were limited to 10 a day and 60 a week. 

In cases of emergency a factory inspector might permit these 
hours to be extended to a maximum of 123 hours a day and 724 
hours a week on not more than 36 days in a year. Ontario raised 
. the minimum age for boys to 14 in 1895 in all factories except 
canneries. The 12-year limit first set for boys in Quebec was raised 
in 1903 to 13 and in 1907 to 14, thus making 14 the minimum age for 
employment of boys and girls in both Provinces. 


There was no legal regulation of working hours of men, nor 
any minimum wage set by government authority. Wages and hours 
were usually fixed by arrangement between the individual worker 
and the employer. Where there was a union—and there were 1,078 
locals in Canada in 1902—it used its collective strength to secure a 
reasonable standard of wages and hours in one of two ways. One 
way was by adopting a standard below which no union man would 
work; the other was through collective agreements negotiated 
between groups of workers and employers. Nine or 10 hours a day 
and 60 hours or over a week were the normal standards. There was 
no public employment service to assist a worker in finding a job or 
bettering his position, and no unemployment insurance if employ- 
ment was not available. The cure for local unemployment was to 
go West or to the United States. 


With the development of Canada as an industrial country and 
the gradual recognition of the state’s responsibility to protect its 
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citizens from infringements of their fundamental rights, a large body 


of labour legislation grew up in the next fifty years. 


They pines 


Act had given the Federal Government only limited authority in 
the labour field and left the major responsibility to the provinces. 


1900-1910 


The Development of Factory Legis- 
lation and Inspection; and the Application of a New Principle in 
Industrial Disputes—Prohibition of Work Stoppages Pending In- 


vestigation. 


When I made my first visits of inspection I found many children 
employed in every factory who were under the age required by the Act. 
In saw mills many children were employed working around machinery 
of a very dangerous character, and performing labour much beyond 
their strength, and if told that the Act would not permit them to employ 
children under the age of twelve years the employers would look upon 
it as interfering with the liberty of the individual, whilst at this time 
they admit not only the wisdom of the Act but also the absolute necessity 
of according such protections to the young, and, although the minimum 
age at which children can be employed has been raised to fourteen years, 
it is on very rare occasions that we find any employed under that age, 
and then they are only employed at very light labour.—Report of Ontario 
Factories Inspector, 1901. 

of * of 

It [the I.D.I. Act] legalizes the community’s right to intervene in a 
trade dispute by enacting that a stoppage, either by strike or lockout, 
shall not take place until the community, through a Government Depart- 
ment, has investigated the difference with the object of ascertaining if 
a recommendation cannot be made to the parties which both can accept 
as a settlement of the difference.—Lord Askwith, Industrial Problems 


and Disputes. 


By 1910 considerable change 
had taken place in the position of 
industrial workers whose numbers 
had greatly increased in the 
decade. The Census of 1901 
showed 299,000 employed in man- 
ufacturing. This number increased 
to 372,000 in 1911. The period was 
marked by expanding trade, a 
growth in population of over 
2,000,000 mainly due to greatly 
increased immigration, new rail- 
way lines opening up further sec- 
tions of the country, and the 
development of the West, the 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan having been established 
in 1905. 
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Along with the development of 
the country went a steady growth 
in trade union membership which 
aOerisen -LOw oo, lon site lo lle es 
the trade union movement grew, 
pressure was exerted on Parlia- 
ment and on the provincial Legis- 
latures for laws to improve work- 
ing conditions. As early as 1890 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
appointed a legislative committee 
to endeavour to have its resolu- 
tions carried out by Parliament, 
and beginning in 1895 such com- 
mittees were also formed in the 
provinces to bring pressure to bear 
on provincial Legislatures. 


Fair Wages Policy 


In the period 1900-1910 several 
important statutes were enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada. The 
year 1900 saw the beginning of 
the Fair Wages Policy. In March 
of that year a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons 
which was directed against abuses 
arising from the sub-letting of 
Government contracts, as disclosed 
in the 1898 report of Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie King on the conditions 
surrounding the carrying out of 
contracts for postal workers’ 
uniforms. It declared it to be the 
policy of the Government that 
wages generally accepted as cur- 
rent in each trade for competent 
workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out should be paid 
on all public works undertaken by 
the Government itself or aided by 
Government funds. 


The view that governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, 
had a responsibility to see that fair 
wages were paid for government 
work was gaining ground, and 
unions were pressing for payment 
-of the union rate. The City of 
Winnipeg had adopted a fair 
wages resolution fixing 175 cents 
as the minimum rate per hour for 
labourers on City contracts. The 
right of the City Council to fix a 
rate was contested in the courts in 
1898 by one of the large con- 
tractors, who maintained that to 
pay 174 cents an hour was wholly 
unnecessary and that the City 
could obtain all the labour it 
required at 15 cents an hour. The 
TUCComUIMereli ws. Une, City Oj 
Winnipeg) held that 

There are many other considera- 
tions besides that of mere 
cheapness that may legitimately 
influence the council; and I do 
not think the council necessarily 
subjects itself to interference by 


the court, if in hiring its work- 
men, it does not act on the prin- 
ciple that only such wages are 
to be paid as the law of supply 
and demand, operating on the 
necessities of the working men, 
will compel them to accept. All 
who make affidavits in reply to 
the plaintiff’s motion, agree in 
stating their belief that 174 cents 
an hour is not more than a fair 
living wage for a competent 
labouring man in Winnipeg, and 
that it is in the city’s interests 
that labourers employed on the 
city works should be paid a fair 
living wage...I cannot consider 
that it will be acting unreason- 
ably in any legal sense, if it 
insists that men engaged in city 
work shall be paid fair living 
wages for their work, even 
though men might be hired to 
do the work at a lower rate. 


The Federal Government’s action 
in 1900 helped to gain wide accep- 
tance of the fair wage principle. 


Early Conciliation 
Measures 


The Conciliation Act of 1900, 
under which the Department of 
Labour was established, marked 
the entry of the Federal Parla- 
ment into the field of legislation 
for the conciliation of industrial 
disputes. Modelled on an English 
lave this Acts «authorized “athe 
Minister of Labour to appoint 
conciliation officers or a concilia- 
tion board whose services were 
available on request of employers 
or workmen. 


A strike of C.P.R. trackmen in 
1901 led next to the passing of 
the Railway Labour Disputes Act 
of 1903, which provided for the 
appointment of a tripartite con- 
ciliation board in disputes between 
railway companies and their em- 
ployees at the request of either 
party or of the municipality con- 
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cerned or on the Minister’s own 
initiative. Failing settlement, a 
dispute was to be referred to an 
arbitration board but its report 
was not binding. Only one dispute 
had been referred for settlement 
under this Act when in 1906 it was 
consolidated with the Conciliation 
Act under the name of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act. 


Then came a coal strike in Al- 
berta which necessitated prompt 
action by Parliament and the well- 
known Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act was passed in 1907. 
It contained a new principle, that 
of compulsory investigation of a 
dispute by a Government-ap- 
pointed board before a strike or 
lockout could legally take place, 
and relied, as did the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act, on public 
opinion to bring pressure on the 
disputants. It applied to disputes 
involving employers of ten or 
more persons engaged in min- 
ing, transport, communication and 
public utilities. This Act remained 
the statutory authority for Federal 
Government intervention in indus- 
trial disputes until the Second 


World War. There had been 
earlier” laws sine OntarioneNove 
Scotia, «British Columbia, wand 


Quebec providing for conciliation 
or arbitration of disputes, but only 
under the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, 1901, which is still in effect, 
was there much activity. 


The Conciliation Act of 1900 also 
authorized the Minister to collect 
and publish labour information. 
This led to the publication of the 
monthly LABouR GAZETTE, begin- 
ning in 1900, the annual reports 
on Labour Organization in Canada 
from 1911 on, Labour Legislation 
in Canada, containing the texts of 
Dominion and provincial laws af- 
fecting labour, from 1915, and 
other publications. 
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In 1906 and previous years, the 
Trades and Labour Congress 
passed resolutions asking the 
Government to appoint a Minister 
of Labour whose duties would be 
confined to the interests of the 
Department and who would be in 
a better position to give greater 
attention to the demands of the 
workmen. Taking into account 
this request and the great increase 
of activities of the Department 
of Labour, Parliament in 1909 
passed the Labour Department 
Act setting up a separate Labour 
portfolio. 


Sunday Work 


During the 1890’s the Trades and 
Labour Congress went on record 
as favouring a federal Sunday- 
observance law. At the 1897 con- 
vention a resolution was adopted 

That -in’ the opinion rot this 
Congress, there is no necessity 
for Sunday work. The labour 
people demand not as a privilege 
but as a right that they should 
have the Sabbath for their own 
use; it was made for man: there- 
fore be it resolved that we urge 
upon our members to continue 
their warfare against Sunday 
work, remembering that if six 
men work seven days they do 
the work of seven men in six 
days; any time six men work 
Sunday they are taking the bread 
out of the mouth of one fellow 
workman. 


In 1901 the Congress appointed 
a committee to co-operate with 
the Lord’s Day Alliance in its ef- 
forts to bring about such legisla- 
tion. The Lord’s «-Day Act was 
passed in 1906. It prohibited the 
sale of articles and the employ- 
ment of persons in industrial and 
commercial work on _ Sunday. 
“Works of necessity and mercy’ 
were excepted. Enacted by Par- 
lament under its authority to 


legislate concerning criminal law, 
it was fundamentally a law for the 
preservation of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest. 

Indirectly, the statute helped to 
establish the practice of a weekly 
rest-day for workmen in industry 
which was later ensured by legis- 
lation in a number of provinces. 
There were in 1906 Sunday-rest 
laws in force in some of the prov- 
inces and these were not super- 
seded by the Lord’s Day Act. The 
Federal Government did not take 
direct responsibility for its en- 
forcement since prosecutions could 
only be instituted with the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General 
of the province in which the of- 
fence was alleged to have been 
committed. 


Protective Legislation 


In the provinces there was a 
marked development in the field 
of workmen’s compensation during 
this period. By 1911 all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island had 
on their statute-books laws which 
provided that if personal injury 
by accident was caused to a work- 
man arising out of or in the course 
of his employment, the employer 
providing the employment was, 
within the scope of the Act, in- 
dividually liable tg pay compensa- 
tion for the injury. These laws 
differed somewhat in form and 
purport in that some were mod- 
elled on the British Employers’ 


Liability Act of 1880 and others - 


on a more advanced Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897. 
Following the lead of Ontario 
and Quebec, factory laws were 
passed in one province after 
another as industry developed: 
Manitoba in 1900, Nova Scotia in 


1901, New Brunswick in 1905, 
Pritisties COlmMbDIow an 19087 and 
Saskatchewan in 1909. All these 


statutes established minimum ages 
for the employment of children, 
limited the hours of women and 
young persons, and declared that 
no person might be employed so 
that his or her health was likely 
to be permanently injured. In 
general, the western provinces 
fixed higher minimum ages for 
children and fewer hours for 
women and young persons than 
did the eastern provinces. 
Manitoba started out with 16 
years as the minimum age in 1900 
but in 1904 lowered it to 14 for 
boys and 15 for girls, not without 
strong trade union protest. The 
Manitoba Executive Committee 
reported to the Trades and Labour 
Congress annual meeting: — 

We have to deeply deplore the 
mutilation by the legislature of a 
law that was justly the pride of 
our province, i.e. the Manitoba 
Factories Act... On extremely 
short notice your committee in 
conjunction with the Trades and 
Labour Council of Winnipeg ar- 
ranged a deputation of protest 
to the legislature. This deputa- 
tion was confronted by another, 
seventy or eighty strong, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the 
Manufacturers’ Association .:. 
Your committee had the mor- 
tification of seeing the age limit 
for child workers reduced and 
the hours of labour for women 
and children increased at the 
behest of leading citizens said to 
be always abounding in good 
works. 


The first factory laws of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan established a 14-year 
Mini MuUnies ang ethat sori brritish 
Columbia fixed 14 years for boys 
and 15 for girls, except in fish- 
canning and fruit-packing plants. 

As regards working hours of 
women and young persons, the 
limits set in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were the same as those 
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of Ontario and Quebec—I10 and 
60 hours, with provision for longer 
hours in special cases. Manitoba 
first imposed an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week for women and 
girls over 16 but the amendment 
of 1904 changed these standards 
to nine and 54. Women and girls 
over 15 were forbidden by the 
first =etactOry. law ool eee british 
Columbia to work more’ than 
eight hours a day or 48 a week. 
Under the first Saskatchewan Act, 
eight and 45 hours were fixed as 
limits for women and young 
persons. Two years later these 
were changed to nine and 54. 

The Acts also required factories 
to be kept in a sanitary condition, 
free from fumes, gases and dusts, 
with adequate heating, lighting 
and ventilation and with no over- 
crowding, required guards to be 
placed on dangerous machinery 
or openings, and laid down regu- 
lations concerning fire protection, 
elevator inspection and the report- 
ing of accidents. 

All the Factory Acts provided 
for inspection. Evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Labour and 
Capital had called public attention 
to the fact that-the Ontario and 
Quebec Acts were not being en- 
forced and each Province accord- 
ingly appointed three inspectors 
in 1887 and 1888 respectively. In 
each of the other provinces one 
inspector was appointed shortly 
after the enactment of the law. 
In 1910, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had one inspector each; 
in Quebec, there were seven men, 
a medical inspector and three 
women inspectors; Ontario had 
eight men and two women; 
Manitoba had two men; Saskat- 
chewan had one factory inspector 
and one sanitary inspector; British 
Columbia had one factory in- 
spector. As manufacturing in- 
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creased and the various Acts were 
extended to cover’ additional 
establishments, more _ inspectors 
had to be appointed. Unions and 
other interested groups continued 
to press for more adequate inspec- 
tion staffs. 

The first factory inspectors in 
Ontario and Quebec were respon- 
sible also for the inspection of 
boilers and a good deal of their 
time in the early years’ was 
devoted to this work. General 
carelessness’ was found to be 
prevalent in Ontario and Quebec, 
both in the location of boilers 
and in the lack of periodical in- 
spection. Many boilers were situ- 
ated in the basement of factories, 
immediately beneath crowded 
work-rooms where an explosion 
would have occasioned and in 
some instances did cause heavy 
loss of life. 

Repeated requests of factory 
inspectors in their annual reports 
to the Legislatures led to changes 
in the factory laws to ensure a 
proper system of boiler inspection 
under qualified boiler inspectors. 
This was effected in the 1890’s in 
Quebec and in 1900 in Ontario, 
Manitoba in 1894, British Columbia 
in 1899 and Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan in 1906 enacted steam 
boiler inspection Acts separate 
frometheir factory laws, -andsin 
each case certificated boiler in- 
spectors were required to be 
appointed and to carry out periodic 
inspections. 

In these early days, employment 
in shops was much less regulated 
than employment in _ factories. 
There was no legislation fixing a 
minimum age for employment. 
Hours of young workers in shops 
were restricted but the limits set 
were excessively long. An Act 
in British Columbia in 1900 
prohibited employment of children 


under 16 for more than 11 hours. 


in a day, 13 on Saturday or 664 
hours in a week. In Manitoba 
and Ontario at the beginning of 
the century boys under 14 and 
girls under 16 could not be em- 
ployed in shops for more than 
12 hours in a day, or 14 on Satur- 
day, making the weekly limit 
74 hours. In Nova Scotia, the 
weekly limit was 72 hours, but 
in 1909 a very much higher 
standard was set when 8 hours a 
day with 4 hours on Saturday 
were fixed as the maximum 
allowed for boys under 14 or girls 
under 16. 


Early Mining Laws 


Mining had developed earlier 
than manufacturing in Canada 
and as a result legislation protect- 
ing workers in mines preceded 
the first factory Acts. 

Beginning with Nova Scotia in 
1858, all the mining provinces and 
the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories had enacted laws by 1900 
designed mainly for the protection 
of mines and minerals but also 
providing for the safety and 
protection of the workers em- 
ployed. All these Acts provided 
for mines inspectors who were 
authorized to make _ periodical 
inspections of mines in their juris- 


dictions, report fatal accidents, 
and so on. 
Child labour in mines was 


prevalent and the early Acts, in 
addition to their safety provisions, 
made some attempt to correct this 
abuse. A mines Act of 1873 in 
Nova Scotia prohibited the em- 
ployment of boys under 10 in or 
about mines and limited the hours 
of those under 12 to 10 in a day 
or 60 in a week. British Columbia 
was the second province to restrict 
employment of ‘children in mines. 
In that Province in 1877, 12 was 
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fixed as the minimum age for 
boys underground and it was for- 
bidden for boys under 14 to work 
longer than 30 hours in a week. 


From 1900 to 1910 the important 
developments were the passing of 
mines regulation Acts in the new 
Provinces of Alberta (1906) and 
Saskatchewan (1905), both of 
which provided for a system of 
inspection; and the beginning of 
regulation of hours of adult 
workers in mines. Mine workers 
were well organized in unions and 
in British Columbia had secured 
an 8-hour day by agreement with 
the mine operators. An amend- 
ment to the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of British Columbia in 1904 
made the 8-hour day from bank 
to bank compulsory for under- 
ground workers. The only previous 
statutory regulation of hours of 
work of male employees had been 
the provision of an 8-hour day 
for underground metal miners in 
1899. In 1907 the 8-hour day was 
gained for workmen in smelters. 
In Alberta, an Act fixing a 
maximum 8-hour day for coal 
miners became effective in 1909. 
During this period also, mines 
inspection services which had 
begun before 1900 had been ex- 
panded. In 1910 there were 
twenty such inspectors in the six 
mining provinces. 


Technical Education 


With the growth of industry, 
the need for technical education 
was being felt. In 1907, Nova 
Scotia passed an Act to provide 
a system of technical education 
for the Province. The Trades and 
Labour Congress had been discus- 
sing over a period of years the 
need for technical education and 
the possibility of a state system 
of schools as well as training 
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within industry and this gave rise 
to the appointment of Commis- 
sions by the Federal Government 
in 1909 and by the Manitoba 
Government in 1910, both of which 
had officials of the Trades and 
Labour Congress as members. 


1910-1920 


To sum up, the main legislative 
achievements of this decade were 
the new factory laws of five prov- 
inces, and the new federal Act 
for the conciliation of disputes in 
undertakings vitally affecting the 
public interest. 


First Minimum Wage Legislation— 
Workmen’s Compensation Based on Collective Liability. 


The Board is authorized to ascertain ... and make all necessary orders 


relative to standards of minimum wages for employees [female workers], 
and what wages are adequate to supply the necessary cost of living to 
employees, and maintain them in health.—Manitoba Minimum Wage Act, 


19185c. 8: 


% 


Where... personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course 


of ...employment is... 


caused to a workman, his employer shall be 


liable ... to pay compensation ... An accident fund shall be provided by 


contributions . . 
respect of accidents... 


. by the employers... 
shall be paid out of the accident fund.—Ontario 


and compensation payable in 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1914, c. 25. 


The economy of Canada was 
transformed by the 1914-18 war 
in order to fill the demands of 
Europe for all kinds of agricul- 
tural and mining products and 


manufactured articles. The result- 
ing prosperity in the western 
provinces due. to the (sales o1 


primary products at a high price 
opened up a new market within 
Canada. Employment which was 
at a low point in 1914 began to 
improve in 1915 and the demand 
for workers steadily grew during 
the wal: SiCo lc, wee er Cue .comed 
corresponding increase in trade 
union membership which reached 
the unprecedented figure of 
378,047 in 1919. 

These were conditions which 
were favourable to the develop- 
ment of labour legislation and 
important advances were made 
in workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages and fair wages. 
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disadvantages of an unknown 
labour potential. It had also 
sharpened the need for increased 
facilities for technical education. 
Under this impetus. the first 
federal legislation relating to an 
employment service and voca- 
tional training was enacted. 


Minimum Wages 
for Women 


In the passing of factory laws 
Canada, along with other modern 
industrial nations, had accepted 
the principle that it was the 
duty of the state to secure by 
legislation reasonable minimum 
conditions, beyond which the 
free Tights 0 scontract. (Of athe 


employer and employee was 
recognized. The protection of 
workers against exceptionally 


low wages as well as excessively 


long hours and_— unhealthful 
working conditions gradually 
came to be regarded as necessary. 
Minimum wage legislation was 
begun in New Zealand in 1894 
and was first tried on this con- 
tinent by Massachusetts in 1912. 
The views of organized labour 
in Canada as well as in the 
United States are summed up in 
the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to the annual 
convention in 1913:— 


If it were proposed in this . 


country to vest authority in any 
tribunal to fix by law wages for 
men, labour would protest by 
every means in its power. 
Through organization the wages 
of men can and will be main- 
tained at a higher minimum than 
they would be if fixed by legal 
enactment. | 


The fact must be recognized 
that the organization of women 
workers constitutes a separate 
and more. difficult problem. 
Women do not organize as 
readily or as stably as men; they 
are therefore more easily ex- 
ploited. They certainly are ina 
greater measure than men en- 
titled to the concern of society. 
A fair standard of wages, a liv- 
ing wage for all employed in an 
industry, should be the first con- 
sideration in production. None 
are more entitled to that stan- 
dard than are the women and 
minors. An industry which 
denies to all its workers, and 
particularly denies to its women 
and minors who are toilers, a 
living wage, is unfit ana should 
not be permitted to exist. 

Beginning about 1909 in Canada 
and continuing for a decade, a 
demand for a legal minimum 
wage for women and _ young 
workers culminated in the enact- 
ment of minimum wage legisla- 
tion applicable to women in some 
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types of employment. Six Cana- 
dian Provinces had such laws by 
1920. 


Alberta was the first province 
to experiment with minimum 
wage regulation. The first Alberta 
factory © ACT" passed'? in. ~1917. 
contained a provision fixing a 
minimum wage of $1.50 per shift 


for all “persons” employed in 
factories, shops, offices or office 
buildings. In 1920 the Factories 


Act was amended to provide for 
an advisory committee to deal 
with wages and hours for women 
and young persons. This com- 
mittee was the forerunner of 
the Minimum Wage Board set 
up by the female Minimum Wage 
wiCL*Or 192 2: 


The first minimum wage Act 
in Canada was enacted by the 
Province of Manitoba in 1918, 
followed by the British Columbia 
Act in the same year. Quebec and 
Saskatchewan passed laws in 
1919; and Nova Scotia and 
Ontario in 1920. 


The general pattern of these 
Acts was similar—a Board con- 
sisting of representatives of 
employers and employees, and 
sometimes of the public, with an 
impartial chairman, was author- 
ized to hold investigations and 
to issue orders as to minimum 
wages for female employees. In 
Ontario and Quebec the law at 
first referred to wages only. In 
the other Provinces the Board 
had power to regulate hours and 
conditions of labour as well. 


Inwthesmiainy) the Actsticovered 
women workers in shops, factories, 
offices, hotels and _ restaurants, 
and places of amusement. In no 
case did they apply to farm 
workers or domestic servants. 
The first orders issued in Mani- 
toba applied to experienced adult 
women in retail stores, bag 
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factories, glove factories, bedding 
factories, pickle factories, maca- 
roni factories and laundries, and 
the minimum weekly rate varied 
from $9.50 to $12. The maximum 
hours per week ranged from 48 
to 52. Under these first laws, 
the rates were based on a cost- 
of-living budget for a_ single 
woman, determined after inquiry 
by the Board. 


Fair Wages 


Legislation to insure the pay- 


ment of “fair wages” to persons - 


employed on all public works and 
Government contracts preceded 
any other regulation of wages, 
and was first passed in New 
Brunswick in 1913. Some steps 
had been taken earlier to ensure 
fair wages on undertakings in 
which Government funds were 
involved. The Legislatures of 
British Columbia and Ontario had 
followed the example of the 
Federal Parliament in passing fair 
wages resolutions in 1900. In 
addition, some of the Provinces 
had inserted a fair wage clause 
in railway, highway and mines 
Acts. ‘An Act respecting public 
works” enacted in Saskatchewan 
in 1916 required the payment of 
“fair wages” on government work 
in that Province: 

The principle of fair wages has 
been observed more widely in the 
Province of Manitoba than in 
any other. In 1916 that Prov- 
ince made statutory provision for 
carrying out the fair wage policy 
which had been adopted by reso- 
lution of the Legislature in 1907 
and which had been in practice 
in the City of Winnipeg even 
prior ito that® timer wlbe ear 
Wage Act of 1916 established a 
Fair Wage Board with equal 
representation of employers and 
employees and an Official of the 
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Department of Public Works as 
chairman. The Board was to 
recommend to the Minister 
minimum rates of wages per hour 
and maximum hours per day for 
employees on public works. The 
unions had succeeded in having 
set out in the Act the provision 
that the Board was to accept 
rates prevailing among organized 
workers where collective agree- 
ments were in effect as the pre- 
vailing rates. The Board was set 
up in 1917 and annual schedules 
of wages and hours for public 
works have been issued by the 
Minister since that time. 


Ontario’s Leadership in 
Compensation 


The other major landmark in 
labour legislation in the period 
was the new type of workmen’s 
compensation law enacted by 
Ontario in 1914. Behind this 
move for new legislation was the 
demand for a greater measure of 
protection for the worker injured 
in the course of his employment, 
and at the same time a desire 
on the part of employers to find 
an easier way of meeting com- 
pensation costs. 

In June, 1910, the Ontario Gov- 
ernment appointed Sir William 
Meredith to make inquiries ‘as 
to the laws relating to the 
liability of employers to make 
compensation to their employees 
for injuries received in the course 
of their employment which are 
in force in other countries and 
as to how far such laws are 
found to work satisfactorily.” 

Three years later, the Commis- 
sioner reported: — 

There are two main types of 
compensation laws. By one of 
them the employer is individu- 
ally liable for the payment of it, 
and that is the British system. 


By the other, which may be 
called the German system, the 
liability is not individual but 
collective, the industries being 
divided into groups, and the em- 
ployers in the industries in each 
group being collectively liable 
for the payment of the compen- 
sation to the workmen employed 
in those industries—practically a 
system of compulsory mutual in- 
surance under the management 
of the State. The laws of other 
countries are of one or other of 
these types, or modified forms of 
them, and in most, if not all of 
them, in which the principle of 
individual liability obtains, em- 
ployers are required to insure 
against it. 


After examining both systems 
thoroughly, the Commissioner 
concluded that a compensation 
law framed on the main lines of 
the German system was better 
suited to the circumstances and 
conditions of Ontario than the 
British system. He submitted a 
draft Bill embodying the collec- 
tive liability principle, the advan- 
tages of which he summed up as 
follows: — 


It is in my opinion essential 
that as far as is practicable there 
should be certainty that the in- 
jured workman and his depend- 
ants shall receive the cemipensa- 
tion to which they are entitled, 
and it is also important that the 
small employer should not be 
ruined by having to pay com- 
pensation, it might be, for the 
death or permanent disability of 
his workmen caused by no fault 
of his. It is, I think, a serious 
objection to the British Act that 
there is no security afforded to 
the workman and his dependants 
that the deferred payments of 
the compensation will be met, 
and that objection would be still 
more serious in a comparatively 
new country such as this, where 
many of the industries are small 


and conditions are much less 
stable than they are in the 
British Isles. 


Under the new Ontario Act 
which came into force on January 
1, 1915, it was no longer necessary 
for a workman to show negligence 
on the part of the employer per- 
sonally or of persons employed by 
him in a supervisory capacity. 

The employer was presumed to 
be liable in all cases of injury or 
of certain industrial diseases in 
occupations to which the Act ap- 
plied except where the accident 
did not disable the workman for at 
least seven days or where the 
accident was attributable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of 
the workman. However, even in 
the latter case, if the injury re- 
sulted in serious disablement or 
death, the workman or his heirs 
were entitled to compensation. The 
benefits provided were in lieu of 
the right of action for damages at 
law. A workman under the Act 
could not sue his employer in 
court. 

To administer the Act, a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of 
three members was established. 
This Board was to classify the in- 
dustries under the Act according 
to their hazard and set a contribu- 
tion rate, a percentage of payroll, 
for each class, sufficient to take 
care of all accident costs in the 
class. The Board was given power 
to administer the Accident Fund, 
which was supported by the re- 
sources of the Provincial Treasury, 
and to deal with claims for com- 
pensation. No contributions to 
the Fund from employees either 
directly or indirectly were per- 
mitted. The Board was to have 
exclusive jurisdiction and its deci- 
sions were not subject to review 
Digaly a. COULt. 
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For permanent disability a 
workman was entitled to receive 
weekly compensation equal to 55 
per cent of his average wage for 
the previous 12 months. In the 
event of his death his widow was 
to receive a monthly benefit of $20 
plus $5 for each child under 16, 
up to a maximum of $40 a month. 

Other Provinces had also found 
their individual liability laws 
inadequate, for in the next five 
years, five workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes of the collective 
liability type were enacted—Nova 
Scotia, 1915; British Columbia, 
1916; Alberta and New Brunswick, 
1918; and Manitoba, 1920. 

In 1918 Parliament passed the 
Government Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act which provided com- 
pensation to federal employees for 
accidents occurring in the per- 
formance of their duties. Under 
this Act compensation is payable 
according to the law of the prov- 
ince in which the accident occurs, 
and the amount is determined by 
the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and paid by the 
Federal Government. A_ year 
before the passing of the Act the 
Federal Government had taken 
over the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way so that a large number of 
railway employees were protected 
by the federal Act. 


Grants for 
Technical Schools 


The war years had revealed the 
need for clearance of information 
concerning jobs and unemployed 
workers, for more public employ- 
ment offices than the provinces had 
provided, and for increased facili- 
ties for technical training. Em- 
ployment services (before the 
1940 amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act), and education, including 
vocational education, came within 
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the provincial authority. In order 
that there might be nation-wide, 
uniform development in both 
fields, legislation providing for 
conditional grants was passed by 
the Federal Parliament. 

In 1913 a Royal Commission on 
Industrial Training and Technical 
Education had submitted a report 
recommending a system of tech- 
nical education for Canada which 
while preserving provincial con- 
trol, encouraging local’ initiative 
and developing local responsibility, 
would involve a generous measure 
of encouragement by the Federal 
Government in the way of finan- 
cial aid. The Commission pointed 
out that Canada was behind the 
times, ‘‘an interested and debating 
spectator of the movements for 
industrial efficiency”. In 1919 
Parliament passed the Technical 
Education Act, under which the 
sum of ten million dollars was set 
aside for conditional grants to the 
Provinces during the ensuing ten 
vears 10, assist any, fOfms,or seci— 
nical education deemed necessary 
or desirable in promoting industry 
and the mechanical trades. The 
amount was to be divided among 
the provinces on the basis of 
population and the grant to any 
province in any year had to be 
matched by a corresponding 
expenditure by the province. 


Dominion-Provineial 
Employment Service 


Legislation to provide for a 
national chain of employment of- 
fices also resulted from a long felt 
need accentuated by the war. The 
Trades and Labour Congress, since 
the beginning of the century, had 
been advocating free employment 
exchanges. In the early 1900's, 
employers’ and workers’ groups 


argued the question whether there 
were sufficient workers in the 
country to meet the needs of in- 
dustry and the lack of information 
on available labour and employ- 
ment opportunities became evi- 
dent. This controversy centred 
around immigration which or- 
ganized labour sought to limit and 
employers’ associations sponsored. 

In 1905, the Trades and Labour 
Congress passed a resolution urg- 
ing that the provincial Legislatures 
be asked to establish employment 
bureaus in all the leading Cana- 
dian cities. They pointed out that 
there was no method of obtaining 
correct information or statistics. 
The 1909 proceedings of the Con- 
gress report a discussion of the 
abuses of commercial employment 
bureaus, particularly in Montreal. 
They were described as “places of 
exploitation of labour” and the 
Convention passed a_ resolution 
asking once again for government- 
operated employment offices. Dur- 
ing the war the shortage of labour 
had brought to the fore the 
problem of labour distribution and 
the lack of facilities to deal with 
it, and it was seen that some or- 
ganization was necessary to meet 
the problems of demobilization and 
reconstruction. 


1920-1930 


The Employment Offices Co-or- 
dination Act of 1918 provided for 
federal financial contributions in 


, the form of conditional grants 


toward the setting up or extend- 
ing of public employment offices 
in each province, the administra- 
tion remaining in the hands of the 
province. It was recognized that 
the exchange of labour between 
provinces could not be carried on 
by purely provincial machinery, 
and the Act aimed at providing 
the co-ordination necessary to 
enable the provincial systems to 
function as part of a national or- 
ganization. 

Prior to the passing of the Act 
some provinces had set up a system 
of offices and some municipalities 
gave a limited service. Quebec and 
Ontario had offices in some of the 
larger cities. The western prov- 
inces had organizations mainly 
designed to meet the need for 
seasonal agricultural labour. Sev- 
eral provinces took steps to abolish 
or regulate private employment 
agencies in 1919 and 1920. 

The founding of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and its 
first meeting in 1919 marked the 
beginning of a new influence on 
labour legislation. 


- The Enactment of the First Hours of 
Work Act—Improvements in Existing Labour Laws—Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Co-operation in Industrial Disputes Legislation. 


The nations of the world by the Peace Treaty have adopted principles 


which until now were but ideals. 


As Canada is just entering the stage 


of greatest development we have an opportunity unique among the 
nations for growth in harmony with those new principles.—Report of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, 1919. 


* 


The working hours of persons employed in any... 


% 


industrial under- 


taking ... shall not exceed eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. 
—British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 1923. 
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A keener interest in social 
legislation following the war had 
found expression in the Treaty 
of Versailles itself and in the 
setting up of the International 
Labour Organization. In Canada, 
the end of war activities created 
unemployment and labour unrest, 
manifested in the Winnipeg strike 
of 1919: ~Arapid’ fall an prices 
and wages in 1920 marked the 
beginning of a brief depression. 
Trade union membership fell to 
313,320 in 1921. By 1924, employ- 
ment had returned to a high level, 
and prosperity continued until the 
crash of 1929. 

In this decade the Federal 
Government for the first time was 
under pressure to take some res- 
ponsibility for the relief of distress 
caused by unemployment. The 
movement to adopt international 
standards set by the International 
Labour Organization led to amend- 
ments to the Canada Shipping 
Act to give effect to four Conven- 
tions. In the provinces, an Hours 
of Work Act and a Maternity 
Protection Act were passed in 
British Columbia, and weekly rest 
Acts in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, patterned on I.L.0. Con- 
ventions. The Apprenticeship Act 
in Ontario was a new venture, as 
was the enactment of a Minimum 
Wage Act for men in British 
Columbia, and important changes 
were made in some of the exist- 
ing labour laws in_ several 
provinces. 

In September, 1922, a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference was con- 
vened by the Government of 
Canada “to consider the problem 
of unemployment as well as 
aspects of other industrial and 
social questions which have been 
the subject of action at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference”. A 
brief presenting the views of 
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organized labour stated that the 
provision of employment is a joint 
responsibility of the federal, prov- 
incial and municipal authorities 
to be effected by a program of 
public works for slack periods, by 
limiting the working day to eight 
hours, by financial backing for a 
housing program, and by restrict- 
ing immigration. 

The brief also recommended the 
development of the employment 
service and the institution of a 
system of unemployment insur- 
ance to be administered by the 
Federal Government. The Con- 
ference, however, did not lead to 
any direct Government action, the 
tone of it being summed up in the 
words of the Prime Minister, “It 
is desirable that in all our activi- 
ties we proceed on the basis of 
individual self-help in the first 
instance, with community co- 
operation as the next step and 
government assistance only as the 
last and inevitable resort”. Among 
the resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference was one stating “that the 
problem of unemployment is 
primarily one of industry and 
that every effort should be made 
in industry to prevent the occur- 
rence of unemployment’. 

Some federal assistance was 
given, however, in emergency 
situations in the early ’20’s and 
with the advent of the depression 
in 1929, new measures to deal 
with unemployment relief were 
necessary. At a special session 
of Parliament called in September, 
1930, the first federal Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act was passed. It 
appropriated a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty million dollars for un- 
employment relief. This sum 
could be used for public works 
projects carried on directly by the 
Federal Government and also for 
aid to provinces and municipalities 


for expenditures in connection 
with unemployment in accordance 
with agreements to be made 
between the Minister of Labour 
and the provinces. The agree- 
ments were to provide for “fair 
wages” and an 8-hour day for all 
workers engaged on relief work. 


Fair Wages 
Order in Council 


In 1922 the Fair Wages Policy 
first adopted by the Resolution of 
1900 was stated in an Order in 
Council (P.C. 1206) setting out 
the conditions to be inserted in 
contracts for construction works 
and for equipment and supplies 
manufactured for the use of the 
Government. The Minister of 
Labour was given the definite 
responsibility for administering 
the Fair Wages Policy. In 1930 
by enacting the Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act the Govern- 
ment for the first time fixed a 
definite limit of eight hours a day 
for persons employed on public 
works of construction and repair. 
The 1930 Act was repealed in 1935 
but re-enacted with the additional 
restriction of hours to 44 a week, 
and the extension of its applica- 
tion to works assisted by federal 
funds. 


IDI Act Validity 


In 1923 the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners challenged the val- 
idity of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act under which a 
board of conciliation and investi- 
gation had been appointed on the 
application of the Commission’s 
employees to inquire into a 
dispute. The Commission objected 
to the appointment of a board on 
the grounds that the Federal 
Government did not have power 
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to deal with matters of contract 
(being civil rights) or especially 
with a municipal institution. The 
validity of the I.DI. Act had 
previously been upheld by a 
Quebec Superior Court in 1911 
in a public utility case on the 
grounds that the subject matter 
had a general or national im- 
portance and was connected with 
the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada. The Toronto 
case was taken to the Privy 
Council and the decision of the 
Council given early in 1925 was 
that the I.D.I. Act as affecting 
cases of this kind was ultra vires 
of the Federal Parliament. This 
was one of several Privy Council 
decisions narrowing the interpre- 
tation of the Federal power in 
respect to labour matters. 

Parliament then amended the 
Act to make it apply to disputes 
within its scope in works which 
were within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and to 
disputes within its scope in works 
within the jurisdiction of any 
province which by legislation of 
the province were made subject 
to the provisions of the federal 
Act. Between 1925 and 1932, all 
provinces except Prince Edward 
Island enacted laws bringing the 
I.D.I. Act into force in their res- 
pective jurisdictions. 


Shipping Act Amendments 


In 1924 Parliament amended 
the Canada Shipping Act to give 
effect to four I.L.O. Conventions 
affecting vessels engaged in mari- 
time navigation. Three of the 
Conventions were concerned with 
employment of young persons. 
The employment of children under 
14 was prohibited, and young 
persons between 14 and 18 were 
required to be examined by an 

(Continued on page 1432) 
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The Winnipeg General Strike 


The Winnipeg General strike began with a work stoppage of 
building unions and metal trades workers, over the issue of wages 
and the right to bargain, and rapidly developed into a general strike, 
spreading in sympathy strikes to other cities. At its height it involved 
45,000 workers in Winnipeg and elsewhere, and caused a time loss of 
over 1,000,000 days. 


After a one-day suspen- 
sion of bread and milk 
deliveries the Strike 
Committee instructed 
drivers to return to 
work. Delivery vehicles 
carried placards: ‘‘Per- 
mitted by Authority of 


the Strike Committee”’. 
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approved doctor before taking 
employment, and every year 
thereafter. Their employment was 
made conditional on a medical 
certificate attesting fitness for 
such work. Eighteen was made 
the minimum age for employment 
as trimmers or stokers. The other 
Convention concerned unemploy- 
ment indemnity to seamen in case 
of loss or foundering of their ship. 
An amendment to the Act pro- 
vided that seamen employed on 
such ships should continue to 
receive from their employers their 
regular wages for any resulting 
period of unemployment not ex- 
ceeding two months. 


ILO Influence on 
Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia at the first 
session of its Legislature in 1921 
passed five laws inspired by and 
modelled on ILO Conventions, 
subject to the condition that they 
would go into effect only when 
other provinces enacted similar 
legislation. This was an experiment 
to overcome the natural hesita- 
tion of one province to subject 
its industries to restrictions which 
other provinces did not impose. 
The five Acts dealt with the em- 
ployment of women during the 
night; the employment of women 
before and after childbirth; the 
night employment of young 
persons in industry; the minimum 
age for employment of children; 
and the limitation of hours of work 
in industrial undertakings. The 
other provinces did not enact 
similar legislation, so the experi- 
ment failed as a means of attain- 
ing uniformity. 

However, in the same year one 
of these measures, the Maternity 
Protection Act, was made law in 
the Province, the first of its kind 
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to be passed in Canada. This Act 
forbids the employment of a 
woman in any industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking during the 
six weeks following her confine- 
ment and permits her on produc- 
tion of the necessary medical 
certificate to leave her work six 
weeks previous to the probable 
date of confinement. Employers 
are forbidden to dismiss employees 
so absenting themselves from 
work. ; 


In 1923, although no action had 
been taken by the other provinces, 
British Columbia passed an Act 
to establish an eight-hour day and 
48-hour week in mining, manu- 
facturing, logging and construc- 
tion industries. This Act was 
notable in that it was the first to 
restrict the hours of adult male 
workers. Up to this point the 
concern of the Legislatures had 
been to limit hours of women and 
young persons. A tripartite Board 
of Adjustment was set up to 
administer the Act with authority 
to grant exemptions from the 8- 
and 48-hour limits set by the Act 
after full inquiry and _ within 
certain defined limits. 


A Weekly Rest-day Convention 
had been adopted by the ILO in 
1921 and in the years following 
the unions sought provincial legis- 
lation to implement it. Manitoba 
enacted a One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act in 1928 requiring employees 
in most industries in cities to be 
given a rest of 24 consecutive 
hours each week. Saskatchewan 
passed a similar Act in 1930. There 
had been two earlier weekly-rest 
Acts, in Quebec and Ontario, but 
these were limited to persons em- 
ployed in hotels and restaurants. 
The Quebec Act was passed in 
1918 and amended in 1925 to 
stipulate that the rest-day should 
consist of 24 consecutive hours. 


Ontario established a weekly day 
of rest for workers in hotels and 
restauranteatie. 922: 


First Apprenticeship Act 


Beginning after the war, em- 
ployers in the construction indus- 
try and organized labour became 
increasingly aware of the need for 
an apprenticeship plan to provide 
adequate training facilities for 
young persons entering skilled 
trades. The Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported to 
the 1928 annual meeting that em- 
ployers in the building industry 
in Ontario had requested appren- 
ticeship legislation “fas a means of 
meeting the serious situation which 
confronted them due to the fact 
that in recent years the supply of 
British artisans has been almost 
entirely cut off while there are 
practically no Canadians coming 
forward to fill up the gaps.” 

The 1928 Ontario Act, the first 
of its kind in Canada, made provi- 
sion for Government supervision 
of an apprenticeship program. It 
applied at first to nine designated 
building trades. The scheme was 
to be administered by the Minister 
of Labour with the assistance of a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee representing employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the 
construction industry and_ the 
Technical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education, under an in- 
dependent chairman. There were 
also to be district apprenticeship 
councils which consisted of one 
employer and one employee in 
each designated trade and a chair- 
man appointed by the Minister. 
There was to be an Inspector of 
Apprenticeship whose salary was 
paid by the Province. The wages 
of the apprentices were to be paid 
by employers. 


First Minimum Wage 
Law for Men 


In 1925 British Columbia en- 
acted a Minimum Wage Act apply- 
ing to men, the first in Canada. Not 
until the next decade did any 
other province follow its example, 
although a general interest was 
growing in the idea of a legal 
minimum wage for all workers. 
The Act was first administered by 
the Board of Adjustment set up 
under the Hours of Work Act, and 
after 1929 by a Male Minimum 
Wage Board. 


The important developments 
relating to minimum wages for 
women were a new Act in Alberta 
in 1922 and one in Nova Scotia 
in 1924 replacing the 1920 Act 
which had never come into opera- 
tion. Provision was made for 
setting up a minimum wage board, 
but this was not done until 1930. 
In Alberta a board appointed in 
1922 superseded the Advisory 
Committee which had been func- 
tioning under the Factories Act. 


These minimum wage laws were 
brought into operation without any 
serious opposition although the 
validity of orders made under the 
first Alberta Act and the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia was contested in the 
courts. In each case the orders 
were found invalid, and the result 
was that the first Acts were re- 
placed in both instances by new 
Acts giving specific legislative 
endorsement to the practices of 
the Boards. 


There was considerable interest 
in what effect the setting of 
minimum rates would have on 
wage rates generally, and there 
was some fear that ‘‘the minimum 
tends to become the maximum”. 
Several inquiries in the 1920’s 
after some years of minimum 
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wage operation indicated that this 
was not the case, and minimum 
wage legislation appeared to have 
raised the whole wage scale in the 
industries covered by minimum 
wage orders. 


Hours Regulation 


During the decade the unions 
continued to press for an 8-hour 
day by legislation but aside from 
the British Columbia Act already 
mentioned there was no other 
legislation of general application 
establishing this standard. How- 
ever, some important steps were 
taken in hours regulation. 

At the end of the previous 
decade Saskatchewan had changed 
its factory law to reduce maximum 
working hours of women and 
young persons to eight and 48. A 
revised factory act in Alberta in 
1926 set nine and 54 hours as the 
maximum in factories, shops and 
offices for both men and women, 
and provided for the appointment 
of a commission to consider the 
advisability of 8- and 48-hour 
limits. The Commission which 
reported in February, 1927, was 
not prepared to recommend adop- 
tion of the 8-hour day or 48-hour 
week partly because so many of 
the important industries of Alberta 
were closely related to agriculture 
and because of the seasonal nature 
of other industries but mainly 
because of the danger of competi- 
tion from outside points where 
there would be no similar restric- 
tion as to hours. They concluded 
that 

Only through the co-operation 
of all the provinces can the sug- 
gested limitation of hours of 
labour be safely put into effect. 
To be satisfactorily effective any 


such law should be national in 
extent. 
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In Quebec, the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act 
was amended in 1930 to make 55 
hours the maximum for women 
and boys under 18 in all factories. 
From 1912 on, this 55-hour limit 
had been in effect in cotton and 
woollen mills. 

In 1921 Ontario established the 
double platoon system of fire- 
fighters in the larger centres. Fire- 
men’s hours on duty had been 
extremely long in Canadian cities. 
The Royal Commission in 1889 
made special reference to long 
hours of labour of firemen in Mont- 
real, who, they stated, were com- 
pelled to remain on duty almost 
without relief. 

Each man receives permission 
to absent himself from the 
engine-house only once a week, 
and then he may be absent only 
four hours. Surely the necessi- 
ties of the department are not 
so great as to compel a man to 
separate himself from his family 
for 164 out of each 168 hours. 

Custom had established shorter 
hours in the meantime, and sup- 
port for the two-platoon system 
grew up following its introduction 
in some cities in the United States. 
The LABOUR GAZETTE reported in 
1917 that ‘while the majority of 
opinion would seem to be greatly 
in favour of the two-platoon 
system, it is not unanimous’, and 
quoted the Fire Chief of New York 
City as saying “A fireman’s day 
is 24 hours; he is not working, he 
is waiting. The business demands 
eternal vigilance.” 

The Ontario Act was followed 
by similar legislation in British 
Columbia in 1923, in Alberta in 
1924 and in Nova Scotia in 1927. . 
Under these Acts, one of two sys- 
tems could be followed. A platoon 
might be 24 consecutive hours on 
duty and the following 24 con- 
secutive hours off duty. The second 


system gave one platoon 10 con- 
secutive hours day work while the 
other platoon took the remaining 
14 hours night work, the two 
platoons changing every seven 
days from day to night duty. 

In 1924 an amendment to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act in 
Nova Scotia provided that a miner 
below ground should not be em- 
ployed at his working place for 
more than 8 hours in a day. The 
Act only established by law condi- 
tions which were already in exis- 
tence under agreement in the 
mines of the Province. 


Other Advances 


In the main the developments in 
factory legislation in the 1920's 
were in the nature of a tighten- 
ing up of regulations in the various 
provinces to meet some definite 
abuse. For instance, in British 
Columbia the exemption with 
respect to employment of children 
in fish canning and fruit packing 
was removed by an amendment 
fomnewAcusM 1027. inetiis period, 


too, provincial Departments of 
Health were developing their 
services and provincial health 
officers were beginning to be 


given some definite responsibility 
for health conditions in industrial 
establishments. The revision of 
the Alberta Factories Act in 1926 
provided that in respect to sanitary 
measures the provincial Medical 
Officer of Health could act jointly 
with or independently of factory 
inspectors. 


Two tendencies marked the 
changes in workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation in the period, a 
liberalizing and _ extension of 
benefits and a movement towards 
uniformity in the provisions of the 
various laws. A new feature in- 
corporated in the Ontario Act in 
1924—provision for rehabilitation 
and re-training of disabled work- 
ers—was adopted by Manitoba in 
L9Z2574NOvVeanocotian in) -192'7--:and 
Alberta in 1928. Additional dis- 
eases were made compensatable. 
Successive upward changes were 
made in the rate of compensation 
paid for permanent and temporary 
disability, the highest being the 
Alberta rate fixed in 1928 of 662 
per cent of average weekly earn- 
ings. In 1929 Saskatchewan en- 
acted a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act similar to the six collective 
liability statutes then in effect. 
Two years later Quebec, after 
experimenting with = successive 
individual liability statutes, also 
established a system of collective 
insurance: Benefits ‘under the 
Saskatchewan and Quebec Acts 
were as liberal as those then 
provided by any other provinces, 
total disability being compensated 
at the rate of 662 per cent of the 
workman’s average weekly earn- 
ings. 

The period of prosperity ended 
with the close of the decade. The 
labour legislation of the next ten 
years was to be closely associated 
with the effects of depression. 


(Continued on page 1442) 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN LABOUR 
wl OOs 


Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 


The Parliament of Canada, under the B.N.A. Act, may 
enact laws concerning trade and commerce, navigation and 
shipping, the criminal law, fisheries, naturalization and aliens, 
unemployment insurance, interprovincial or international trans- 
portation and communication agencies, and such local works 
and undertakings as may be declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two 
or more provinces. In addition, Parliament may enact laws 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation 
to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned 
exclusively to the provinces. 


1900 Conciliation Act. 
Established Federal Department of Labour. Pro- 
vided for conciliation on request of parties to a 
dispute. 


Fair Wages Resolution. 


Beginning a policy of “fair wages’ on Government 
contracts. 


1903 Railway Labour Disputes Act. 


Provided for conciliation in disputes involving 
railway workers. 


1906 Lord’s Day Act. 
Prohibited employment on Sunday, except in 
“works of necessity or mercy”. 


Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Consolidation of Conciliation Act and Railway 
Labour Disputes Act. 


1907 Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Compulsory investigation of a dispute before strike 
or lockout could legally take place. Applied to 
mines, transport, communication and _ public 
utilities. 
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LEGISLATION IN CANADA 
“1938 


Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 


The Provincial Legislatures, under the B.N.A. Act, have 
exclusive power in relation to “property and civil rights in the 
province”, municipal institutions, and with certain exceptions 
“local works and undertakings”. Protective labour legislation 
is law in relation to civil rights, since it imposes conditions on 
the employer’s and workman’s free right of contract. Accord- 
ingly, the provinces have assumed responsibility for regulation 
and inspection of factories, mines, shops and other workplaces; 
laws concerning wages and hours; child labour; workmen’s 
compensation; licensing of workmen; and labour relations in 
undertakings not subject to Federal jurisdiction. Education, 
including vocational education, is also under the control of the 
provinces. 


1900 Manitoba Factories Act. 


(Preceded by Ont. 1884; Que. 1885. Followed by 
N.S. 1901; N.B. 1905; B.C. 1908; Sask. 1909; Alta. 
1917.) 


1901 Quebec Trade Disputes Act. 
Provided for conciliation and voluntary arbitration. 


1904 British Columbia Coal Mines Regulation Act amended. 
Amended to provide for 8-hour day underground. 
(Followed by Alta. 1908; N.S. 1924; Sask. 1932; 
N.B. 1933.) 


1906 Alberta Steam Boilers Act. 


(Preceded by Man. 1894; B.C. 1899. Followed by 
Sask. 1906; Ont. 1910; N.S. 1914; Que. 1933; N.B. 
1937, in force 1943; P.E.I. 1948; Nfld. 1949. Before 
enactment of separate Acts, there was boiler in- 
spection under factory Acts in several provinces, 
Que. from 1893, Ont. from 1900, N.B. from 1920.) 


1914 Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Collective liability system. (Followed by N.S. 
1915; B.C. 1916; Alta. and N.B. 1918; Man. 1920; 
Sask. 1929; Que. 1931; P.E.I. 1949; Nfid. 1950.) 
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Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 
—Continued 


1909 Labour Department Act. 
Created separate Labour portfolio. 


1914. War Measures Act. 
Empowered the Federal Government to take any 
necessary measures for the national defence and 
welfare. 


1918 Government Employees’ Compensation Act. 


Provided for compensation to Federal Govern- 
ment employees at the rate set by the Act of the 
province where the accident occurs. Replaced 
1947. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. 


Conditional grants to employment offices admin- 
istered by provinces. 


1919 Technical Education Act. 


Ten million dollars to promote technical educa- 
tion in the provinces. 


1922 Fair Wages Order in Council. 


1925 I.D.1. Act amended. 


Following Privy Council decision, the Act was 
amended to enable it to apply, through joint action 
of Parliament and Provincial Legislatures, to the 
same field as before. 


1930 Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 
Applied to Government construction projects. 


Unemployment Relief Act. 


First of eleven annual statutes providing federal 
financial contributions to relief. 


1934 Canada Shipping Act. 
Amended and consolidated. 


Criminal Code amended (501 (g)). 
Clause added concerning picketing. 


1935 Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 


Replaced Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 
Also established 44-hour week on construction 
works. 


Minimum Wages Act. 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act. Declared ultra 
Weekly Rest In Industrial Undertakings Act. vires, 1937. 


Employment and Social Insurance Act. 
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Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 
—Continued 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1921 
1923 


1924 


1925 


1928 


1934 
1935 


1937 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act. 


Provided for fair wages on public construction 
works. Extended in 1934 to certain private con- 
struction works. Amended in 1938-to add Part II 
providing for the fixing of wages and hours in 
certain industries by procedure similar to that 
under Industrial Standards Acts. 


British Columbia Department of Labour Act. 
(Followed by Ont. 1919; Que. 1931; Man. 1931, 
in effect 1934; N.S. 1932: Nfld. 1933: N.B. and 
Sask. 1944; Alta. (Department of Industries and 
Labour) 1948. Earlier Bureaus of Labour in most 
provinces.) 

Manitoba Minimum Wage Act. 
(Followed by B.C. 1918; Que. and Sask. 1919; 
Nib 1920 eftects1930- Ont. 1920:) Alta. . 1922: 
N.B. 1936, replaced 1945; Nfid. 1947, replaced 1950. 
Applied to men: B.C. 1925; Man. and Sask. 1934: 
Alta. and N.B. 1936; Ont. and Que. 1937; Nfid. 1947, 
replaced 1950.) 

British Columbia Maternity Protection Act. 

British Columbia Hours of Work Act. 


(Followed by Alta. 1936; Ont. 1944; Sask. 1947; 
Man. 1949.) 

Quebec Professional Syndicates Act. 
Provided for the incorporation of unions. 


British Columbia Industria] Disputes Investigation Act. 
(Followed by Man., Sask., N.B. and N.S. 1926; 
Alta. 1928; Ont. and Que. 1932.) Applied federal 
I.D.I. Act to disputes as defined in that Act which 
were within provincial jurisdiction. 

Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 
(Followed by 4 B,C. 11935; N.S. 919375.Alta), Man., 
N.B., P.E.I. and Sask. 1944; Que. 1945.) 

Manitoba One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


(Followed by Sask. 1930; in hotels and restaurants, 
Que. 1918 and Ont. 1922. Weekly rest provided 
under hours legislation in Alta. 1936; N.S. 1937; 
under minimum wage orders in Que. and Be) 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act. 


(Followed by Alta. 1935; N.S. 1936; Sask. 1937; 
N.B. 1939.) 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 


(Followed by B.C. Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1937; Alta. Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 1938; Man. Strikes and Lock- 
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Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 
—Concluded 


1936 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1944 


1946 


1948 


1950 
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National Employment Commission Act. 


Set up a commission to recommend remedies for 
unemployment. 


Criminal Code amended (502A). 


Made it unlawful for an employer to dismiss 
workman for union activity. 


I.D.I. Act extended. 


Applied by Order in Council under War Measures 
Act to war industries. 


Youth Training Act. 


Provided assistance to provinces for three-year 
period in carrying out approved schemes for the 
training of unemployed young persons. — 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Established a contributory system of unemploy- 
ment insurance covering most employed persons. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Provided for a Dominion-Provincial vocational 
training program on a permanent basis. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003). 


Imposed legal obligation on the employer and 
employees’ bargaining representatives to negotiate 
with each other in good faith. I.D.I. Act suspended. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


Gave statutory form to wartime regulations pro- 
viding benefits to injured seamen. Based on 
individual liability of employer who is required 
to carry insurance. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Combined compulsory collective bargaining pro- 
visions of P.C. 1003 with conciliation and investi- 
gation features of I.D.I. Act. Repealed I.D.I. Act 
and revoked P.C. 1003. 


Unemployment Insurance Act amended. 


Provided for supplementary benefits during winter 
season. 


Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 
—Concluded 


1937 Nova Scotia Trade Union Act.—Continued 

outs Prevention Act 1938; N.B. Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act 1938; Sask. Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act 1938; Ont. Collective Bar- 
gaining Act, 1943.) All these statutes dealt with 
freedom of association. The Alta., B.C., Man. and 
N.B. Acts also provided machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


1944. Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act. 


Made P.C. 1003 applicable to industries under 
provincial jurisdiction. (Similar legislation enacted 
by b.c., N:.Bs N-S., Ont: and Sask. in the same 
year. The Sask. Act was repealed in the same year 
by the Trade Union Act.) 


Quebec Labour Relations Act and Public Services Employees Disputes Act. 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act. 


Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 
(Followed by Sask. 1944, in force 1946; B.C., Que. 
and Alta. 1946; Man. 1947.) Provided for one 
week’s annual vacation with pay; in Sask., for 
two weeks. 


British Columbia Control of Employment of Children Act. 
1945 Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act. 


Prince Edward Island Minimum Age for Industrial Employment (Inter- 
national Labour Convention) Act. 


1947 Alberta Labour Act. 
Consolidated previous statutes dealing with hours, 
minimum wages, labour welfare, holidays, indus- 
trial standards, conciliation and arbitration. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


Repealed 1937 Act. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 
Repealed 1937 Act. 


Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act. 
Forbade discrimination with respect to employ- 
ment on racial or religious grounds. 


1948 Manitoba Labour Relations Act. 
(Followed by Ont. 1948; N.B. 1949; Nfid. 1950.) 
Similar to federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 
(Ontario Act replaced in 1950.) 
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1930-1940 


Relief Acts and Unemployment In- 
surance—Application of Minimum Wage Laws to Men—New Type 
of Wage and Hour-Fixing—First Statutes to Promote Collective 


Bargaining. 


Unfair trade practices and other abuses, while they exist in 
prosperity, are nevertheless thrown into bold and challenging relief 
by depression. . Moreover, depression provides more opportunity 
for and greater temptation to indulge in unfair practices, because the 
very necessities of a shrinking volume of trade put the weak and 
unorganized in a less favourable bargaining position than ever in 
relation to the strong and the organized.—Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads, 1935. 


Every employer shall recognize and bargain collectively with the 
members of a trade union representing the majority choice of the 
employees eligible for membership in said trade union—Nova Scotia 


Trade Union Act, 1937. 


The early thirties were char- 
acterized by mass unemployment 
with a consequent collapse in 
standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions. All governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, 
were faced with the responsibility 
of providing a means of livelihood 
for a large proportion of the 
population, and sought remedies 
in direct relief and public works 
projects. 

When employment improved in 
the middle thirties, new legal 
standards were set for men as well 
as women in regard to wages and 
hours; the principle was adopted 
of making binding, by Govern- 
ment order on all employers and 
workers in an industry, the wages 
and hours agreed upon by a pre- 
ponderant group in the industry; 
and sven provinces’ enacted 
legislation affecting the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 


Problems of Relief 


The program of federal assist- 
ance to meet the problem of 
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unemployment which had been 
begun in the Unemployment Relief 
Act of 1930 was continued until 
1941. It was provided by means 
of eleven successive relief acts, 
one in each year 1930 to 1940, on 
the premise that the constitu- 
tional responsibility for relief was 
municipal and provincial, and that 
federal aid was being given 
temporarily in an emergency. 
An Act of Parliament in 1936 
set up a National Employment 
Commission to inquire into means 
of maintaining and increasing em- 
ployment, and to review and make 
recommendations concerning the 
unemployment and relief situa- 
tion. In its final report in 1938 
the Commission held that the 
Federal Government had a definite 
responsibility in regard to the 
employable unemployed and re- 
commended that it be met by 
the development of a nationally 
administered unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service 
plan. The Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 


tions appointed in 1937 reached 
the same conclusion in its report 
published in 1940: 

The experience of the past 
decade is conclusive evidence 
that unemployment relief should 
bea Dominion: function. “By 
unemployment relief we mean 
relief or aid for unemployed 
employables as distinct from 
unemployables. 


During the period of the Relief 
Acts there were various special 
activities in connection with un- 
employment which the Federal 
Government directly financed and 
administered. These included aid 
for single homeless men, un- 
employed farm workers, western 
farmers, land settlement, special 
work projects and youth training. 
In 1937 following a recommen- 
dation of the Youth Employ- 
ment Committee of the National 
Employment Commission, one mil- 
lion dollars was set aside for the 
training of unemployed young 
people in accordance with plans 
submitted by the _ provincial 
governments. A program was 
developed to provide training in 
industry, forestry, mining, agri- 
culture and domestic service. This 
program was continued and ex- 
panded in 1938. In 1939 it was 
brought under a separate Act, the 
Youth Training Act, with its own 
appropriation provided for a 
three-year period. A Dominion 
supervisor of youth training was 
appointed. This Act was an im- 
portant step in the development 
of a long-term Dominion-Provin- 
cial vocational training program. 
The whole scheme for the relief 
of the unemployed, with the ex- 
ception of the youth training 
grants, came to an end on March 
31, 1941. Unemployment had vir- 
tually disappeared due to wartime 
economic activity. 


In the meantime, pressure from 
various groups including trade 
unions had led to the passing of 
an Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act in 1935. This Act, on 
which high hopes had been placed 
in the worst years of unemploy- 
ment, was found to be outside the 
powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There was general recog- 
nition of the need for a national 
unemployment insurance plan, and 
the B.N.A. Act was amended on 
July 10, 1940, to place unemploy- 
ment insurance among the matters 
exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada. The 
following month the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was passed. 


Regulation of Working 
Conditions of Seamen 


In 1934 the Canada Shipping 
Act was revised and consolidated, 
following the passage of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 
under which the Parliament of 
Canada was left entirely free to 
enact any legislation for the 
regulation of Canadian merchant 
shipping. Shipping laws of the 
United Kingdom were in effect in 
Canada up to the time of Con- 
federation, and, while after that 
time Canada began to enact mer- 
chant shipping laws of her own 
under the authority granted by 
the B.N.A. Act, they were subject 
to the limitation imposed by an 
Imperial statute that these enact- 
ments should not come into opera- 
tion until approved and confirmed 
by the British Crown. 


The revised Act of 1934 incor- 
porated sections of British and 
previous Canadian legislation and 
provisions implementing certain 
International Labour Conventions. 
These included the Convention 
regarding the protection of work- 
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ers loading and unloading ships 
and the Convention regarding the 
marking of weights on heavy 
packages transported by vessels, 
as well as the four Conventions 
mentioned earlier. 

Along with measures for the 
protection of passengers and 
cargoes of vessels, the Act contains 
protective measures for the em- 
ployment and welfare of seamen. 
It includes provisions concerning 
the engagement and discharge of 
seamen, rights of seamen in 
respect to the payment of wages, 
provisions for the relief and 
repatriation of distressed seamen, 
and for the treatment of sick 
mariners. To ensure the safety 
of shipping, provision is made for 
an inspection service. 


Picketing 


Another important enactment of 
the Parliament of 1934 was an 
amendment to the Criminal Code 
in regard to picketing. Section 
001 declares that “watching or 
besetting’ the residence or place 
of business of anyone with a view 
to compelling him ‘to abstain 
from doing anything which he 
has a lawful right to do, or to do 
anything from which he has a 
lawful right to abstain” is unlaw- 
ful. This section was amended in 
1934 by adding a qualifying clause 
which provided that “attending at 
or near’ a house or place of busi- 
ness merely to obtain or communi- 
cate information should not be 
deemed to be “‘watching or beset- 
ting” within the meaning of the 
section. It is interesting to note 
that this qualifying clause rein- 
troduced in 1934 had first been 
inserted in 1876 but omitted when 
the criminal law was consolidated 
in 1892. 
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Effects of Depression 


Several years of depression 
resulted in a drastic fall in stand- 
ards of wages and hours of work. 
The legislation which the prov- 
inces had enacted did not prove 
adequate to provide a basic stand- 
ard under emergency conditions. 
In 1934 a Parliamentary investiga- 
tion which came to be known as 
the Price Spreads Inquiry was 
instituted. Its report revealed 
facts on hours of work and wages 
which shocked the country. 


The Commission inquired into 
a wide range of industries and 
occupations and found frequent 
and continuous violations of the 
law. Startling examples of ex- 
cessively low wages and oppres- 
sively long hours were cited. For 
example, male pieceworkers in 
one large Montreal factory aver- 
aged 16 cents per hour, less than 
the minimum of 18 cents for inex- 
perienced females. “One man in 
a Toronto ladies’ cloak contract 
shop, for nine consecutive weeks, 
worked over 16 hours per day.” 
In one boot and shoe factory ‘as 
many as 86 per cent of the adult 
men earned less than $9 and 58 
per cent earned $4 or less per 
week”’. 


In regard to minimum wage 
laws it was pointed out that 
adequate inspection and enforce- 
ment were required, and it was 
proposed that minimum wage leg- 
islation should be applied to men. 
“Otherwise the practice, so often 
illustrated in the evidence, will 
continue of substituting men and 
boys for women at wages below 
the legal rate that must be paid 
the latter’. The Commission re- 
commended that standard hours of 
work should be greatly shortened 
and should not exceed 44 hours 
per week. Maximum hours for 


men as well as for women should 
be established by law. The Com- 
mission’s suggestion as to the best 
method of regulating hours is 
interesting in view of later devel- 
opments in some of the provinces: 


Occasionally there do arise 
special circumstances that re- 
quire flexibility in the hours of 
labour, but the system of fre- 
quent permits to work overtime 
is impossible to administer equit- 
ably. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the laws be amended 
to state the length of a normal 
week, with a provision that time 
and a half be paid for all over- 
time up to, say, 55 hours and 
double time thereafter. Permit 
long hours but penalize them. 
Under such a provision most em- 
ployers would discover a means 
of avoiding the situations which 
now seem to necessitate over- 
time. Rush orders would be 
properly more expensive and 
would decrease. Production 
would’ not be limited, but be 
only more orderly. Nevertheless 
there would be sufficient elasti- 
city in the law to permit the 
adjustment of hours to any real 
emergency or very profitable 
opportunity. 


Federal Acts Inwalid 


In 1935 the Parliament of 
Canada introduced a number of 
Acts designed to implement the 
findings of the Price Spreads Com- 
mission. The Department of Jus- 
tice and the Supreme Court of 
Canada had previously ruled that 
hours of work and minimum wage 
regulation fell within the com- 
petence of the provincial Legis- 
latures. Recognizing this fact, the 
Prime Minister nevertheless took 
the stand that such legislation if 
made pursuant to a treaty was 
within the competence of the Par- 
liament of “Canada. Parliament 
then ratified three I.L.O. Conven- 


tions dealing with hours of work, 
minimum wages and weekly rest 
and enacted three statutes giving 
effect to these Conventions. These 
statutes were declared ultra vires 
of the Parliament of Canada in 
1937 by the Privy Council, and it 
was evident that only the prov- 
inces could establish general legal 
standards in these fields. 


Provineial Action to Set 
Wage and Hour Standards 


Meanwhile in the provinces the 
demand for legislation to correct 
abuses was also resulting in new 
enactments. Two considerations 
led to statutes limiting hours of 
work: the need to shorten exces- 
sively long hours and the desire 
to spread the available employ- 
ment. An Act respecting the limit- 
ing of working hours, which came 
into force in Quebec in 1933, was 
designed to open up employment 
opportunities by shortening hours. 
It empowered the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to fix the 
number of hours per day or per 
week during which a workman 
employed at manual labour might 
work. Under it the building trades 
throughout the Province were 
given a maximum 40-hour week 
but later when business improved 
this limit was raised to 48 hours. 
The only other businesses in which 
hours were restricted under this 
Act were shoe-repair shops and 
beauty parlours on the Island of 
Montreal. A somewhat similar 
statute was enacted in Nova Scotia 
in 1937 empowering an adminis- 
trative board to limit hours, but 
no board was ever established, 
the only effective provision of the 
Act being that which requires 
workers in mines, factories and 
construction to be given a weekly 
rest-day. 
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In 1936 Alberta passed an Hours 


of Work Act modelled closely on. 


the British Columbia Act of 1923 
and of even wider application. It 
applied to male and female 
workers in any industry, trade or 
occupation, except farming and 
domestic service. Unlike British 
Columbia, which set a maximum 
of eight and 48 for both sexes, 
Alberta set a maximum of eight 
and 48 hours for women and nine 
and 54 hours for men, the stand- 
ards previously fixed under the 
Factories Act and minimum wage 
orders. 

To overcome the _ apparent 
weaknesses in minimum wage leg- 
islation and administration, two 
important changes were brought 
about. First, the legislation was 
extended tomen. Alberta, follow- 
ing British Columbia’s example of 
1925, enacted a separate Male 
Minimum Wage Act in 1936. In 
the other provinces except Nova 
Scolla, .athe ~Acts applying. sto 
women were amended to apply to 
men, in Manitoba and Saskat- 
cnewen in 1934, and in Ontario 
and Quebec in 1937. 


Before this, some action had 
been taken to prevent the replace- 
ment of women workers by men 
at lower rates. As early as 1926 
Alberta had provided in its Fac- 
tories Act that wherever a mini- 
mum wage had been fixed for 
women in any class of employ- 
ment, “no male worker shall be 
employed in such class of employ- 
ment at a less wage.” In 1934 
British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec adopted a similar provi- 
sion by amendments to their mini- 
mum wage Acts. 

Secondly, to guard against pay- 
ments below the minimums for 
slightly reduced hours, the stipula- 
tion was added in most of the Acts 
that the rates applied to a certain 
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weekly work period, with higher 
rates being set for part-time and 
overtime work. 


A 1936 amendment to _ the 
Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act sought to control 
effectively a problem of long 
standing which had grown worse 
during the depression—the pro- 
blem of homework, the practice 
of giving out articles to be made 
or finished in the workers’ homes. 
Any child, young girl or woman 
who was employed in homework 
was nominally under the Factories 
Actetromerl!6889" sbutmreports’ of 
factory inspectors in the follow- 
ing years indicated that ‘“‘to at- 
tempt to apply factory discipline 
in tenement houses successfully is 
next to impossible’, and described 
the “‘sweat-shop” conditions: pre- 
vailing. From 1900 clothing manu- 
facturers were required to keep a 
register of all homeworkers. In 
1919, an attempt was’ made to 
regulate conditions under which 
such work was done by prohibiting 
the giving out of work without a 
permit in cities of 50,000 or over. 
In 1935 the Price Spreads Com- 
mission reported on the depressed 
conditions under which home- 
workers were employed, and gave 
examples from the men’s clothing 
industry: 

Four women, with husvands 
helping at night, [were] making 
men’s pants... at 60 cents per 
dozen, out of which they paid for 
thread at a cost of 5 cents per 
dozen, making net earnings of 
55 cents per dozen. The daily 
output of these workers was 
from 23 to 3 dozen. 


The 1936 amendment to the 
Ontario Act made the provision 
requiring permits to be given for 
homework apply to the whole 
Province. Both the homeworkers 
and their employers were required 


to obtain permits. The inspector 
was to satisfy himself as to the 
health of the worker and the 
sanitary conditions of the premises 
before issuing a permit. Employers 
were also required to comply 
with the Minimum Wage Act. 


Similar corrective measures 
were undertaken in the same year 
by British Columbia by the addi- 
tion to the Factories Act of provi- 
sions requiring homework permits. 
Alberta and Manitoba had earlier 
provided for the inspection of 
premises where homeworkers 
were employed, and for the keep- 
ing of a register of such workers 
by the employer. In Quebec, as 
in other provinces, homework is 
subject to the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act. 


New Type of Wage and 
Hour Regulation 


Quebec in 1934 attempted a 
method of wage and hour regula- 
tion unique on this continent in 
the passing of the Collective La- 
bour Agreements Extension Act. 
It provided that wages and hours 
of labour which are voluntarily 
agreed upon by representatives of 
employers and employees in an 
industry for a given area may be 
made legally binding by order in 
council on all the employers and 
employees in that industry in the 
area. In practice, one or more 
employers and one or more “‘asso- 
ciations of employees” first make 
an agreement and then either or 
both parties to the agreement may 
apply to the Minister of Labour 
to have the wages and hours 
terms of the agreement made 
obligatory for all engaged in that 
iIndustryeuin= the’ district (The 
parties must represent a sufficient 
proportion of the industry. A 
joint committee of employers and 


employees in each industry is set 
up for the purpose of enforcing 
the schedule. Only this joint 
committee may bring an action 
in the courts to enforce the agree- 
ment or the Act. This Act was 
replaced by the Workmen’s Wages 
Act of 1937, which in turn was 
replaced by the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of 1940, all similar in 
principle. The standards made 
binding by the decree are min- 
imum standards. The decree does 
not preclude more favourable 
terms of employment. 


A somewhat similar type of 
legislation was introduced in five 
of the other provinces during this 
decade. Under the Industrial 
Standards Acts the Minister of 
Labour may call a conference of 
representatives of employers and 
employees in any industry for the 
purpose of negotiating an agree- 
ment as to minimum wages and 
maximum hours. If an agreement 
is arrived at by “a proper and 
sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees’, the wage 
rates and hours of labour fixed 
by the agreement may be made 
binding by order in council on 
all employers and employees in 
the industry in the district. 

One of the chief differences 
between the Quebec Act and the 
Industrial Standards Acts is that 
the Industrial Standards Acts do 
not depend on either trade unions 
or collective agreements as such 
although in practice a large pro- 
portion of industrial standards 
schedules are based on union 
agreements. The Acts can there- 
fore be applied to an industry in 
which the workers are not organ- 
izedewdt ail sore onlve partially 
organized as well as to one in 
which collective bargaining is 
highly developed. Another differ- 
ence has to do with enforcement. 
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‘Under the Industrial Standards 
Acts the enforcement of the 
schedules is the responsibility of 
the Government through Indus- 
trial Standards officers. A joint 
advisory board may be established 
to assist in the enforcement of the 
standards of each schedule. 


Protection of the Right 
to Organize 


Business began to expand after 
1933 and Canadian unions began 
an active organizing campaign. 
Many employers, particularly in 
mass-production industries, re- 
fused to recognize trade unions. 
Encouraged by the enactment of 
the National Labour Relations 
Act (Wagner Act) in the United 
States in 1935, unions began to 
demand a statute not only declar- 
ing freedom of association but also 
making it an offence to interfere 
with the exercise of this right. It 
was pointed out at the 1937 Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress that “while the courts 
have recognized for about a cen- 
tury in a negative way the right 
to organize, the workers are pro- 
tected by no positive law on the 
subject”. Meanwhile, the Con- 
gress had prepared a draft Bill 
concerning freedom of association 
and requiring employers to nego- 
tiate, which it placed before each 
of the provincial governments 
before the 1937 sessions of the 
Legislatures. Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia and Manitoba in 1937, 
and Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
New Brunswick in 1938, placed on 
their statute-books laws which 
enacted the provisions of this Bill 
in whole or in part. In the same 
statutes, British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick provided machinery like that 
of the I.D.I. Act for settling dis- 
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fence. 


putes. Of these six Acts, some 
merely declared the right of the 
workers to organize and bargain 
collectively; others required em- 
ployers to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees. 
A section of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Wages Act, 1937, also 
declared it unlawful to prevent an 
employee from becoming a mem- 
ber of an association. 


Representations had also been 
made to the Federal Government 
by various labour organizations 
that discrimination against trade 
unionists should be made an of- 
In 1939 Parliament added 
a section to the Criminal Code 
(Sec. 502A) making it an offence 
for an employer “wrongfully and 
without lawful authority” to 
dismiss, or threaten to dismiss, a 
workman for the sole reason that 
he is a member of a lawful trade 
union. 

As regards machinery for the 
settling of disputes, in 1939, when 
war came, the Federal Govern- 
ment had the purely permissive 
Conciliation and Labour Act, the 
I.D.I. Act and Section 502A of the 
Criminal Code. The I.D.I. Act 
was in full operation in all prov- 
inces except in Prince Edward 
Island and in British Columbia 
where the enabling Act had been 
repealed by the 1937 statute. In 
addition, as has been noted above, 
Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba and New Brunswick had laws 
for the compulsory investigation 
of disputes which prohibited a 
strike or lockout pending a report 
of inquiry. Quebec had the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1901 for concilia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. 

These first laws to promote trade 
unionism afforded some experience 
and paved the way for the legis- 
lation passed in the next decade. 


1940-1950 


Coni,. 


“ollective Bargaining 


Throughout Canada—-Unemployment Insurance in Operation— 
Apprentice Training under Dominion-Provincial Agreements—First 


Vacations with Pay Legislation. 


All persons who are employed in any of the employments specified in 
Part I...shall be insured against unemployment... The funds required 
for providing insurance benefit .. . shall be derived partly from moneys 
provided by Parliament, partly from contributions by employed persons 
and partly from contributions of the employers of those persons.— 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 


* * * 


When bargaining representatives have been elected or appointed, 
application may be made to the Board. . . for their certification as the 
bargaining representatives of the employees affected. ... The parties 
shall negotiate in good faith with one another and make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement.—Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003), 1944. 


The tremendous changes brought 
about by the war had significant 
effects on the relations between 
Wwage-earners and wage-payers 
with which labour legislation is 
concerned. Canada became one 
of the largest armament producers 
and her whole manufacturing 
output grew beyond what had 
been considered possible. This 
resulted in a general rise in in- 
come and standards of living, and, 
as the war developed, a shortage 
of manpower. From the early 
days of the war regulation was 
undertaken, and by the end of 
1942 controls had been _insti- 
tuted over foreign exchange, over 
profits, and over the whole range 
of prices, wages and employment. 
In this decade the principle of 
compulsory collective bargaining, 
first made effective in P.C. 1003, 
was embodied in both federal and 
provincial statutes. Trade union 
membership rose from 358,967 in 
1939 to 977,594 in 1948. 


Labour Relations 


The War Measures Act of 1914, 
which automatically came into 
effect at the beginning of the 
second war, gave the Federal 
Government power to take any 
steps considered necessary for the 
security, order and welfare of 
Canada in wartime. 

Under that Act an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3495) was passed 
on November 7, 1939, extending 
the scope of the I.D.I. Act to cover 
disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war in- 
dustries. The following June the 
Government issued an Order in 
Council (P.C. 2685), setting forth 
certain general principles which 
should govern the _ relations 
between employers and employees 
in wartime. It declared _ that 
employees should be free to organ- 
ize in trade unions, without inter- 
ference by employers or their 
agents, and through their trade 
union officers or other chosen 
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representatives to negotiate with 
employers or representatives of 
employers’ associations with a 
view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement. It also 
declared that workers in the 
exercise of their right to organize 
should not use coercion or intim- 
idation to influence any person 
to join their organization and that 
wartime suspension of established 
labour conditions should’ be 
brought about only by agreement. 


The unions, claiming that the 
Government was not causing its 
policy as outlined: above to be 
respected, continued their demands 
for legislation under which the 
workers’ right to organize and 
bargain collectively through the 
union of their choice would be 
fully protected by the provision 
of penalties. Employers main- 
tained that, with the best inten- 
tions to bargain collectively, it 
was often difficult to determine 
what union should be recognized 
as the bargaining agent, for 
labour was now organized in Can- 
ada under three main congresses 
and some smaller groups, and not 


infrequently rival unions tried to- 


organize the same _ group of 
workers. These demands led to 
the adoption of the Wartime 


Labour’ Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) of February 17, 1944, 
which suspended the I.D.I. Act. 
Under these Regulations, em- 
ployers were required to nego- 
tiate in good faith with bargaining 
representatives of labour’s own 
choosing. A Wartime Labour 
Relations Board with equal repre- 
sentation of labour and employers 
was set up to administer the 
Regulations and in particular to 
determine questions of represen- 
tation. The Regulations also em- 
powered the Minister to appoint 
conciliation officers and boards to 
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investigate and try to _ settle 
disputes, and a strike or lockout 
was prohibited until 14 days after 
a conciliation board had submitted 
its report to the Minister. The 
Regulations also enumerated and 
provided penalties for “unfair 
labour’ practices’. 


The Regulations were applied 
to undertakings ordinarily within 
the legislative authority of Par- 
liament, to war industries in all 
provinces, and by virtue of pro- 
vincial enactments in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, New Bruns- | 
wick, Nova Scotia and Ontario to 
all other industries in these prov- 
inces. While the other four 
provinces did not make P.C. 1003 
applicable to industries within 
their jurisdictions, Alberta con- 
tinued in effect its Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of 1938, and Quebec and SasKat- 
chewan in 1944, and _ Prince 
Edward Island in 1945, enacted 
legislation to require employers 
to negotiate, thus making com- 
pulsory collective bargaining a 
general requirement throughout 
Canada. 


Combating Wartime 
Inflation—Wage Controls 


At the outbreak of war the 
Government took steps to combat 
the inflation which experience had 
shown would be likely to arise 
if the economy were uncontrolled. 
A series of Orders in Council was 
issued providing for a system of 
wages and salary control cover- 
ing practically all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. P.C. 7440 of 
December 16, 1940 set out a policy 
applicable to industries coming 
under the I.D.I. Act, as amended, 
which was not binding but was 
to serve as a guide to boards 
of conciliation and investigation 


appointed under that Act. It 
instructed them to recognize the 
wage levels of the 1926-29 period 
or higher levels established there- 
after as generally fair and reason- 
able except where it could be 
clearly shown that such wage 
levels were depressed or. sub- 
normal, and to recommend that 
increases in the cost of living be 
met by the payment of a uniform 
bonus to all workers based on the 
cost of living statistics issued by 
the Government. 


The next important step was 
P.C. 8253 (Wartime Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus Order) of 
October 24, 1941, which replaced 
P.C. 7440 at the same time the 
Government’s price control policy 
was consolidated. This Order ex- 
tended wage control to all em- 
ployers. Wage rates were stabilized 
at the level of November 15, 1941. 
Provision was made for permanent 
enforcement machinery in the 
form of a National War Labour 
Board which, with the assistance 
of nine Regional Boards, admin- 
istered the Order and the Govern- 
ment’s Fair Wages policy. 

By P.C. 9384 of December 9, 
1943, the bonus system was 
dropped, the cost of living bonus 
as at January 1, 1944, being in- 
corporated in the general wage. 


Wage increases henceforth were’ 


to be granted only where gross 
injustices existed and where it 
could be shown that the increase 
would not require a rise in the 
price of the product. The Order 
was later amended to remove this 
latter condition. Federal control 
over wages and salaries was con- 
tinued until November 30, 1946. 


Manpower Controls 


Another way in which the 
relationship between employer 


and employee was greatly affected 
during the war period was by the 
system of controls undertaken to 
ensure the most-effective distri- 
bution of manpower both within 
industry and between industry 
and the Armed Forces. P.C. 246 
of January 19, 1943 consolidated 
some previous regulations affect- 
ing particular groups and extended 
manpower control to the whole 
labour force. When the widest 
measure of government control 
was in effect, a change in employ- 
ment of any person between the 
ages of 16 and 65 could only be 
effected with the permission of 
the Selective Service Officer. 
The Director of National Selec- 
tive Service had power to direct 
employees from non-essential to 
essential industries and this power 
was exercised in the age groups 
subject to military service. Sepa- 
ration from employment even 
where a permit had been obtained 
could only be made by employer 
or employee after seven days’ 
notice. Loss of manpower was 
prevented by requiring persons 
wishing to take employment in 
the United States to secure a 


labour exit permit and _ such 
permits were only issued in 
exceptional circumstances. An 


employer was required to rein- 
state in his former job an employee 
who left to join the Armed Forces. . 
This Order in Council was incor- 
porated in a statute in 1942, the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. 

All manpower controls were 
relaxed at the close of the war. 
Aside from their immediate pur- 
pose in relation to the war effort 
they had the effect of giving Can- 
adians some experience in the 
curtailment of the _ traditional 
freedom of contract between em- 
ployers and employees in the 
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interests of a national problem. 
Another important result was that 
the manpower control program 
had necessitated the building up 
of a chain of more than 200 em- 
ployment offices which became 
available for service to workers 
and employers in peacetime. 


Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Act came into effect and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commis- 
sion took over the operation of 
employment offices on August 1, 
1941. The Act applied to the 
majority of Canadian wage- 
earners (2,465,100 on March 31, 
1942). The main groups excluded 
were workers in agriculture, do- 
mestic service, permanent Govern- 
ment service, logging and fishing 
and salaried workers earning Over 
$2,000 annually. Benefits varied 
from $4.08 to $14.40 a week 
according to the previous earn- 
ings of the insured person. These 
benefits are payable for periods 
up to one year according to the 
number of contributions, if the 
insured person is capable of and 
available for employment and no 
suitable employment is available. 
Contributions are required from 
employers and employees varying 
in accordance with the employee’s 
earnings. The Federal Govern- 
ment contributes one-fifth of the 
amount of the revenues so pro- 
vided and the costs of administra- 
tion. 


Vocational Training 


A war emergency training pro- 
gram was started in 1940 under 
the. Youth Training Act and 
carried on by subsequent orders 
made under the War Measures 
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Act. In 1942, the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act was 
passed. This Act was designed 
to provide authority for whatever 
types of vocational training were 
deemed necessary or desirable 
either during the war or after- 
wards. 

It authorized the Minister of 
Labour to undertake solely at 
Federal expense training of work- 
ers for war industry, tradesmen 
for the Armed Forces, and dis- 
charged veterans approved for 
training by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. It also author- 
ized him, on the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to 
enter into an agreement covering 
any period with any province to 
provide financial assistance equal 
to the amount contricuted by the 
province for the development of 
vocational training in secondary 
schools and of apprenticeship in 
industry, and for the training of 
unemployed adults, as well as for 
projects begun under the Youth 
Training Act. 

Agreements have been entered 
into with all provinces covering 
some or all of these types of train- 
ing. In particular may be men- 
tioned the Order in Council 
authorizing apprenticeship assist- 
ance which went into effect on 
April 1, 1944, and covers a ten- 
year period. Since this Order in 
Council laid down certain stand- 
ards and conditions under which 
federal payments would be made, 
it resulted in the passing of 
Apprenticeship Acts in 1944 in 
Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan. Acts 
were also passed in Prince Edward 
Island in 1944 and Quebec in 1945 
but in these Provinces no appren- 
ticeship agreement is in effect. 
British Columbia in 1935 and 
Nova Scotia in 1937 had passed 


Apprenticeship Acts patterned 
after the Ontario Act of 1928 but 
these statutes had hardly begun 
to operate when war came. The 
country-wide apprenticeship pro- 
gram which was developed under 
these Acts was first used for the 
training of veterans. 


Vacations With Pay 


With wages controlled by Gov- 
ernment order during wartime, 
the unions turned their attention 
to such matters as hours and vaca- 
tions with pay. A number of 
collective agreements provided 
for a week’s vacation with pay 
after a year’s service, and the 
demand grew for legislation to 
secure this as a right for all in- 
dustrial workers. The first Act 
to require employers to grant 
their employees a week’s vacation 
with pay was the Ontario Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act enacted in 1944.. The Act was 
declared to apply to all employed 
persons, but permitted the admin- 
istrative board to make exemp- 
tions. Farm workers and domestic 
servants have been exempted from 
the Act as well as professional 
workers and some other groups. 


Vacation-with-pay credit stamps 
were to be used in the construc- 
tion industry, where workers are 
normally employed by more than 
one employer. Every employee 
was to be given a stamp book in 
which the employer was required 
{O atlix dt othe..end of each, pay 
period stamps to the value of two 
per cent of the wages earned 
during the period. On or after 
June 30 in each year, the employee 
could present his book to a pro- 
vincial savings office for payment. 


Within the next three years’ 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Quebec and Manitoba 
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made a vacation with pay a legal 
requirement for most employees. 
In ‘British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Quebec workers are entitled 
to one week with pay after a 
year’s service; in Saskatchewan, 
to two weeks; and in Alberta to 
one week after one year’s service 
and two weeks after two years 
or more. None of this legislation 
covers agricultural workers and 
only the Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan Acts apply to domestic 
service. A stamp system for 
construction workers is in effect 
in Alberta, in the Montreal and 
Hull areas in Quebec, and in 
Greater Winnipeg. 


Shorter Hours 


As regards hours, the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1944, mentioned above, 
limited working hours to eight 
and 48. In the post-war period 
union pressure for a shorter work- 
week without reduction in ‘“‘take- 
home pay” was continued. In 
response to this demand, new 
hours legislation was enacted in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
a reduction in hours was effected 
in Alberta and British Columbia. 
In 1945, the Alberta Act was 
amended to apply to men the 
same standard which had been in 
effect for women for some years, 
eight and 48. British Columbia 
reduced its weekly maximum 
from 48 to 44 hours in 1946. 

The Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act, 1947, was of a different 
type. It laid down no absolute 
limits on hours but stipulated that 
any employer who permitted or 
required his employees to work 
longer than eight hours in a day 
or 44 in a week should pay them 
at the rate of time and one-half 
for hours in excess of eight and 44. 
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The same principle is contained 
in the Manitoba Act of 1949 which, 
however, permitted male workers 
to work up to 48 hours weekly 
before time and one-half must be 
Dpaid= Sel her estandardsshourse 10L 
women are eight and 44. 


There is no general legal limi- 
tation of working hours in Quebec 
or the Maritime Provinces, al- 
though there is some control of 
working hours through power 
given to the minimum wage 
authorities to fix overtime rates. 
Industrial standards schedules in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and decrees made binding under 
the Collective Agreement Act in 
Quebec impose limits on working 
hours. 


Higher Minimum Rates 


During the war because of the 
“freezing” of wages at their 1941 
level Minimum Wage Boards were 
first prohibited from setting wage 
rates and later restricted within 
certain limits. After the war, 
there was considerable activity. 
In 1945 a new Act applicable to 
both men and women was enacted 
in New Brunswick. Orders have 
been issued under it setting a 
minimum rate for practically all 
women employed in the Province, 
excluding farm workers and 
domestic servants, and one apply- 
ing to men engaged in forest 
Operations. In some_ provinces, 
new groups of workers have been 
covered; sin "others; =the sareamto 
which the Act applies has been 
widened; and in all provinces 
some or all of the rates have been 
raised. In Alberta, where the 
coverage is general for both men 
and women, the minimum rate 
is now $25 a week for men and 
$20 for women. 
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At the same time there has been 
increased activity under the In- 
dustrial Standards Acts. A large 
number of new and_e£ revised | 
schedules have been approved, 
fixing higher rates of wages and 
shorter working hours than those 
established by previous schedules. 
New Brunswick replaced its 1939 
Act, which had limited application, 
by one applying to industries 
generally throughout the Prov- 
ince. In 1946 Nova Scotia also 
amended its Act which had 
previously applied to construction 
ie aiitax and an Dar Lou iimeelO 
permit its extension to any city 
or area of the Province. In 1950 
in Alberta holidays with pay were 
included among the terms of 
employment which may be dealt 
with in an industrial standards 
schedule. 


Improved Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Notable developments have 
taken place, too, in workmen’s 
compensation legislation since the 
war. Additional industries have 
been covered in some provinces; 
the list of diseases for which com- 
pensation is paid has been in- 
creased and in two _ provinces, 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Act 
now provides that compensation 
is payable for any disease peculiar 
to an industrial process within 
the scope of the Act. In four 
provinces the “waiting period” has 
been reduced. In Saskatchewan 
compensation is now payable from 
and including the day after the 
accident. 


Benefits under all Acts have 
been raised from time to time and 
in all provinces the maximum 
earnings on which compensation 
is calculated have been increased 
—in Ontario and Saskatchewan to 


$3,000 a year. These two Prov- 
inces also provide for the highest 
rate of benefit for disability, 75 
per cent of average weekly earn- 
ings as against the 66% per cent 
provided by most of the other 
provinces. Another important 
development has been the exten- 
sion of accident-prevention work 
by the various Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. In 1948, the 
New Brunswick Board was given 
power to require a workman in 
any employment to have a medical 
examination to determine whether 
he has an industrial disease. Most 
of the Acts provide for expen- 
ditures from the Accident Fund 
for a rehabilitation program and 
the emphasis upon this aspect 
of workmen’s compensation has 
been on the increase. 


Several new Acts were passed 
in this decade, including a new 
federal Government Employees 
Compensation Act in 1947, replac- 
ing the 1918 statute, and the first 
Prince Edward Island Act in 1949. 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts are in effect in six provinces. 
Under these Acts, the provincial 
Government makes a contribution 
to the cost of compensation to 
blind workmen. 


Employment of Children 


In the 1940’s further steps were 
taken to control the employment 
of children. The British Columbia 
Legislature passed the Control of 
Employment of Children Act, 1944, 
which forbade employment of 
children under 15 in specified in- 
dustries, except with a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. Prince 
Edward Island in 1945 by an Act 
directly modelled on an Interna- 
tional Labour Convention prohi- 
bited the employment of children 
under 15 in a mine or factory, on 
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consiruction, or on transport by 
road, rail or inland waterway. 
Saskatchewan in 1946 raised the 
minimum age for factory employ- 
ment to 16, and this standard was 
also adopted in New Brunswick in 
1947. The minimum age for em- 
ployment in the other provinces 
varies from 14 to 16. 


Minimum age_ provisions of 
mines, factories and shops Acts 
are supplemented by a compulsory 
scheol attendance law in each 
province, New Brunswick and 
Quebec having passed such legis- 
lations in) 941e7and= 19435 "The 
school-leaving age varies under 
these Acts from 14 to 16. 


Another indirect means of en- 
suring school attendance and 
preventing employment during 
school hours has been the payment 
of monthly allowances under the 
Family Allowances Act of 1944 to 
all children in Canada under 16. 
The Act provides that payment 
ceases where a child over six and 
fit to attend school, fails to attend. 


Post-War Labour 
Relations Legislation 


Following the war, also, the 
provinces resumed their normal 
jurisdiction over labour relations. 
The fact that compulsory collective 
bargaining and uniform procedures 
for certification of bargaining 
agents and conciliation of disputes 
had been made general throughout 
Canada during the war, either by 
PG. 1003. .0r « provineial statutes, 
had given impetus to a general 
demand particularly from _ trade 
unions for a ‘national labour 
code”. Even during the war, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 
its 1944 submission to the Cabinet 
urged that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish a labour policy 
which could serve as a model for 
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provincial legislation to cover in- 
dustries which are outside federal 
jurisdiction in peacetime. 

Such a’ plan was undertaken by 
the Federal Government following 
the war, and the principles of a 
new federal law were discussed 
at a conference of federal and 
provincial Ministers of Labour 
held in 1946. The result was the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act passed by the 
1948 session of Parliament. In 
introducing the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said: 

We have tried to set a pattern 
which some of the Provinces may 
care to apply knowing that we 
shall not be moving as rapidiy as 
we should towards the goal of 
industrial peace in this coun- 
try if we have widely varying 
legislation of this nature in the 
spheres of Dominion and Provin- 
cial operation. 


He explained that the new legis- 
lation contained the best features 
of P.C. 1003, with some changes 
based on the experience gained 
in its administration, and other 
changes made in the light of rep- 
resentations by the _ provinces, 
labour and employer organiza- 
tions. 

In 1947 British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia, in 1948 Ontario and 
Manitoba, and in 1949 New Bruns- 
wick, passed new labour relations 
Acts. These were all to a greater 
or lesser extent similar in pattern 
to the federal Act. Labour rela- 
tions Acts had been passed in 
Quebec and Saskatchewan in 1944, 
in Prince Edward Island in 1945, 
and in Alberta in 1947. The 
labour relations Acts of all the 
provinces are not uniform in every 
respect, but they all contain pro- 
visions which protect the worker’s 
right to organize and which pro- 
mote collective bargaining. Except 
for the Prince Edward Island Act, 
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they all provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes. Labour 
relations are a developing feature 
of Canadian industrial life, and 
legislation regulating them is con- 
stantly subject to demands for 
change. In 1950 the Acts in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba were amended and the Act 
in Ontario was replaced. 


Newfoundland Legislation 


Newfoundland became a prov- 
ince of Canada on March 31, 1949. 
At the 1949 and 1950 sessions, the 
Newfoundland Legislature passed 
seven labour Acts, including a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the collective liability type, which, 
when proclaimed in force, will 
replace a former individual lia- 
bility statute. A Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act similar to those 
in six other provinces was also 
passed. The Labour Relations Act 
is modelled on the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The Trade Union 
Act requires a trade union to file 
with the Minister of Labour a 
copy of its rules, the names and 
addresses of its officers, and, when 
required, a statement of its receipts 
and expenditures. Financial state- 
ments must be made available 
to trade union members. Trade 
unions which do not comply with 
the Trade Union Act cannot enjoy 
the, benefits .of ther Labour. Rela- 
tions; Act; efor sinstance, such aa 
union may not be certified as a 
bargaining agent. The Minimum 
Wage Act establishing a minimum 
wage board, the Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, and the Indus- 
trial Statistics Act, under which 
the Deputy Minister of Labour is 
charged with the collection of 
industrial statistics, are similar to 
legislation in other provinces. 


Before Confederation, New- 
foundland had earlier Acts deal- 
ing with workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, industrial 
disputes, registration of trade 
unions and inspection of steam 
boilers. The new Acts will have 
the effect of making the labour 
legislation of Newfoundland very 
similar to that in the other Cana- 
dian provinces. 


Supplementary Benefits 
for Winter Unemployment 


Changes were made in 1950 in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to meet the problem of seasonal 
unemployment. In introducing 
the Bill amending the Act, the 
Acting Minister of Labour stated: 


The whole purpose of this 
new part of the Act is to 
endeavour the better to adapt 
our unemployment insurance 
scheme to fit the normal Cana- 
dian employment pattern, in 
which, in many areas of Canada, 


Summary: 
Labour Legislation 


During the half century the 
scope of labour legislation widened 
by a gradual process from the 
protection of women and children 
to practically the whole field of 
relations between wage-earners 
and wage-payers. 

The volume of legislation which 
grew up during these fifty years 
was the work of ten Legislatures 
and the Federal Parliament, each 
autonomous within the scope of 
its authority. 

The power of Parliament in 
the field of labour legislation is 
limited. Under federal legisla- 
tion, an unemployment insurance 


unemployment is substantially 
higher and employment corre- 
spondingly more _ dilifficult to 
secure during the winter season. 


Supplementary benefits, amount- 
ing to 80 per cent of regular 
benefits, were made _ payable 
between February 28 and April 15, 
1950 to certain unemployed in- 
sured workers who had exhausted 
their regular benefit rights or who 
had not sufficient contributions 
to qualify for benefit. Provision 
was made for similar payments 
between January 1 and March 31 
in future years. 

Since the Act was passed in 
1940, it has been several times 
amended to extend its coverage 
and increase benefits. The number 
of insured workers in May, 1950 
was. estimated .at 2,967,000. . The 
range of benefits now payable is 
$4.20 to $18.30. ‘There is provi- 
sion in the 1950 amendment for 
a higher maximum rate of benefit 
to come into effect in 1951. 


Today 


plan covers most employed 
workers throughout Canada, and 
associated with unemployment 
insurance, a nation-wide chain of 
employment offices is available to 
all workers and employers. In 
the important fields of transporta- 
tion and communication and other 
undertakings under federal juris- 
diction, legislation (the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1948) is in effect for 
the investigation, conciliation and 
settlement of industrial disputes, 
and for the encouragement of 
collective bargaining. The Canada 
Shipping Act sets standards for 
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the welfare and safety of seamen. 
In the considerable area of activity 
in which federal funds are spent 
on government contracts, the Fair 
Wages Policy ensures reasonable 
standards of wages and hours to 
the workers employed. Through 
joint action of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, an ex- 
panding vocational training pro- 
gram is being developed. 


Each provincial Legislature has 
responded to the needs and pres- 
sures in its own province. Never- 
theless there has been an effort, 
through conferences sponsored 
by the Federal Department of 
Labour, and through the exchange 
of information and ideas in other 
ways, to achieve uniformity of 
standards. While provisions vary 
in detail from province to prov- 
ince, there has been in recent 
years a tendency towards uni- 
formity of purport in the main 
labour laws. 

All provinces have labour rela- 
tions Acts which declare the right 
of workers to organize and to 
bargain collectively. AT out 
Prince Edward Island provide for 
the conciliation of disputes. 

All provinces but Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island have 
factory Acts, and all but Prince 
Edward Island have mines Acts, 
which are enforced by steadily 
growing inspection staffs. 

All provinces provide compen- 
sation for industrial accidents and 
diseases through a system of state 
insurance under which employers 
are collectively liable for the 
entire cost of compensation and 
medical aid. There is a high degree 
of uniformity in these Acts, but 


benefits vary somewhat from 
province to province. 
All provinces except Prince 


Edward Island have minimum 
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wage legislation which applies to 
most classes of workers except 
farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants. These statutes are very 
similar but the rates fixed under 
them vary considerably. The Nova 
Scotia Act does not apply to men 
and in Ontario no orders respect- 
ing men are in effect. 

In seven provinces there is leg- 
islation of the industrial stand- 
ards type for applying wages and 
hours conditions reached by agree- 
ment to all employers and work- 
ers in the industry concerned in 
a specified area. 

In six provinces most employers 
are required to grant their work- 
ers a paid vacation, usually of one 
week. 

Five provinces have hours of 
work laws setting working hours 
of eight and 48 or less. 


So much for what has been 
accomplished. Organized labour 
today, realizing the advantages of 
minimum legal standards, con- 
tinued to press for the enactment 
Oi vlegislation =both 10) nllwupsthe 
gaps where no legal standards 
have been established and to set 
higher standards under existing 
laws. 

The 1950 submissions of pro- 
vincial federations of labour to 
the Legislatures cover a wide 
variety of topics. Among these 
are the request for a 40-hour 
week, a minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour, two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay and higher benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
Ole MeO CLs: Unions varemecalse 
advocating legislation against 
racial or religious discrimination 
inemployment. Suggested changes 
to extend the coverage and to 
improve the working of. the 
present labour relations Acts 


form a major part of the sub- 
missions. 

Criticism of labour relations 
legislation also figures largely in 
the submission of the national 
trade union organizations to the 
Federal Government. Both the 
Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
criticize the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act as 
being too limited in scope, and 
reiterate their belief that effective 
labour relations legislation in 
Canada will be achieved only 
when the provisions of the federal 
Act are applicable to the entire 
country. Both Congresses recom- 
mend amendments to the British 
North America Act to make this 
possible. 


Unlike the worker at the 
beginning of the century, the 
industrial worker today has many 
rights laid down by statute affect- 
ing the terms of his employment. 
These statutes provide minimum 
standards. In closing this review 
it should be emphasized, however, 
that the very basis of the worker’s 
position in the Canadian economy 
is his freedom to seek higher 
standards from his employer 
through the collective strength of 
the union of his choice. It is 
this freedom—itself established by 
legislation—together with his pro- 
ductive efficiency, that has helped 
the Canadian worker to achieve 
his present standard of living, 
among the highest in the world 
today. 


«| | Realizing the helplessness of a single wage-earner 
dependent on his day’s labour against an employer with 
capital and able to choose from many applicants, the workers 
met to discuss how they might increase their wages and 


began to form societies. 


Parliament resorted to repressive 


measures and in 1799 and 1800 prohibited combinations to 


alter conditions of work. 


That the Combination Acts 


applied also to employers was considered to be even-handed 
justice but there were numerous convictions of workmen 
and none of employers though there were known to be 


associations of employers. 


“Perhaps the briefest comment that can be made in 
appraisal of the claim that is sometimes advanced for 
putting employers and workpeople on the same footing under 
the law is in the words of Anatole France: 


The law in the majesty of its equality alike 
forbids rich and poor to sleep on park benches. 


‘“Tdentical treatment is not always equitable treatment.” 


—from An Outline of Trade Union History 
by Margaret Mackintosh. 





CANADA AND 
THE WORLD 
MOVEMENT 
TOWARDS 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


by John Mainwaring 


Assistant Editor, Labour Gazette 


Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere ... Lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on 
social justice. 


These are the principles that motivate the 
world movement to internationalize labour 
standards. 


The origins of this movement, and the part 
Canada has played in its development over 
the past half century, are described in the 
following article. 


In the summer of 1946, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
was examining a trade union 
official in connection with a pro- 
longed strike in the basic steel 
industry, when the following ex- 
change occurred: 


Question: 

I suppose your position is that 
persons engaged in the same in- 
dustry—two Ontario plants and 
one in Nova Scotia—could com- 
pete by efficiency and salesman- 
ship any way they wished but 
you do not want them to com- 


pete with ... the wages of the 


workers? 


Answer: 

That is correct... It is one of 
the principles of our union or- 
ganization that wages must not 
be a competitive factor. 


The concept brought out in this 
exchange—that labour standards 
should not suffer in the struggle 
for markets between competing 
businesses—is one that lies at the 
root of the movement to set inter- 
national standards for labour. 

A century ago children and 
women, as well as men, toiled for 
long hours in mines and factories 
at subsistence wages. Employers 
who wished to improve their 
workers’ lot had to consider how 
this would affect their competitive 
position. Government legislation 
would have protected the “good” 
employer against the “bad”; but 
an important hindrance to govern- 
mental action was the fear of 
putting home industries at a dis- 
advantage in foreign trade. It 
was therefore necessary also to 
find a way of protecting the “good”’ 
country against the “‘bad’’. 

The force of public opinion, 
and the efforts of workers them- 


selves, helped to alleviate the 
worst conditions of the early 
factories. As the years went by, 
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it was also gradually discovered 
that shorter hours and other 
improvements sometimes enabled 
workers to improve their produc- 
tivity pron such an “extent. as: oto 
minimize the cost of reforms. But 
the need for international agree- 
ment to mitigate the harsh effects 
of business competition was wide- 
ly recognized, and attracted the 
energies of men of good will in 
many lands. 

This movement was finally to 
bear fruit after the first World 
War, with the establishment of 
the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Set up under the terms 
of the peace treaties, the ILO was 
designed as an instrument to foster 
social progress by united inter- 
national action. 

The founding of the ILO did 
not come about, however, with- 
out many years of preliminary 
struggle and effort. 


The Movement Towards 
Enternational Labour 
Legislation 


Robert Owen, the British cotton 
manufacturer and social reformer, 
is generally credited with being 
the first to call attention to the 


need for international labour 
legislation, in the year 1818. 
A French manufacturer, Daniel 


Legrand, was another pioneer in 
this field. 

As a young and undeveloped 
country, barely emerging from 
colonial status, Canada played no 
part in the earliest stages of this 
movement, which was at first 
entirely European in scope. 

Switzerland was a leader in 
the effort to internationalize 
labour progress—and appropri- 
ately enough Switzerland is today 
the seat of the International 

(Continued on page 1463) 
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Message to the 
Department 
of Labour 


from David A. Morse 


Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva 





Upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the institution 
of the Department of Labour.of Canada, it affords me very genuine 
pleasure to convey greetings from the International Labour 
Organization. 


Canada was one of the first nations to establish a Department 
of the National Government to treat with matters intimately affect- 
ing the welfare of industrial and other wage-earners, so that in 
many respects the earlier activities of the Department established 
precedents rather than following them. Later, as other countries 
developed Ministries or Departments of Labour, Canadian experi- 
ence proved very valuable indeed. 


It was, of course, the good fortune of the Department to have 
as first Deputy Minister and then as first Minister that great Cana- 
dian, the late W. L. Mackenzie King, whose insight into the prin- 
ciples of just labour relations created an influence extending far 
beyond Canada’s borders. 


Since the establishment of the International Labour Office in 
1919, we have enjoyed a most understanding relationship with the 
Department by reason of its responsibility to maintain liaison with 
the ILO on behalf of the Government of Canada. From our vantage 
point we have had excellent opportunity to see both the national 
and international significance, the real value, of the operations of the 
Department. 


As one of the great Departments of State of the Government of 
Canada, we wish the Department of Labour continued success and 
increasing influence in its efforts to promote the welfare of 
Canadian workers, to improve relations between industry and its 
employees. 


There is increasing awareness of the importance of labour 
administration being felt in all nations. This will be felt in Canada 
too. In the years ahead the Department undoubtedly will find its 
rnission even more onerous, more challenging. 
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Labour Organization. In the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth 
century it was Swiss initiative 
that paved the way for the first 
intergovernmental meeting called 
to deal with labour problems. 


Butyplans for the meeting to 
take place in Switzerland were 
changed when the ruler of the 
young and industrially powerful 
German nation unexpectedly ex- 
pressed the wish to act as host for 
this important occasion. 


The Swiss were happy to defer, 
in the hope that the meeting would 
thereby gain’ in” prestige. The 
meeting accordingly was _ trans- 
ferred to Berlin. 


* * * 


The motives of the young Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Li ane instructing) “his 
Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, to 
arrange for the conference to be 
held in Berlin, appear to have 
been twofold. On the one hand 
was a desire to win glory as a 
beneficent people’s monarch; but 
there was also the awareness, 
which the Kaiser shared with 
OL nereilers Oras uday, .01- tie 
growth of the international revolu- 
tionary movement. To counteract 
this movement, it was hoped to 
encourage workers in the belief 
that they could obtain redress of 
their grievances through legitimate 
means without recourse to force 
and violence. 


The reason why the Kaiser felt 
that international, rather than 
purely national, action was neces- 
sary, is made clear in the first 
paragraph of his instructions to 
Bismarck: 

I am resolved to lend a hand 
to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the German workers 
within the limits imposed upon 
my endeavours by the necessity 
to safeguard the power of com- 
petition of German industry in 
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the world market and in that 
way to secure them and their 
workers existence. The decline 
of home industry, caused by the 
loss of foreign outlets, which de- 
prive not only employers but 
also their employees of their 
means of subsistence. The ob-~ 
stacles to an improvement of the 
situation of our workers which 
lie in international competition 
can be, if not overcome, at least 
lessened, in no other way than 
by international agreements be- 
tween the countries which domi- 
nate the world market. 


Widespread public interest was 
aroused by the Berlin Conference, 
which was attended ‘by delegates 
from the chief industrial countries 
of Europe.* The fact that labour 
problems were finally being dealt 
with at an intergovernmental level 
kindled hopes that considerable 
progress might ensue. 

The meeting lasted a fortnight, 
and from it emerged six resolu- 


tions, signed by 47 delegates 
present. 

Today, after six decades of 
labour progress, the standards 


that were agreed to by the dele- 
gates of 1890 read strangely; but 
their very inadequacy, judged by 
contemporary standards, shows 
how urgent were the needs of the 
times. The resolutions dealt with 
three main subjects: safety in 
mines, the guarantee of one day’s 
rest in seven, and the protection 
of women and children. 

It was agreed that for children 
age 14 should be the limit for 
admission to underground work 
in mines, and 12 for work in 
factories—though in ‘‘southern”’ 
countries the age limits might be 
12 and 10 respectively. 





*Delegates came from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and 
Switzerland. 
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As Director of the 
of Labour, Mr. Paul 
Goulet has frequently served as Cana- 


ILO Branch, 


Department 


dian Government Delegate to sessions 
of the International Labour Confer- 
ence and of the ILO Governing Body. 


The Conference asserted the 
desirability that hours of work 
should not exceed eleven a day for 
girls and women, or ten for young 
workers, to be broken by rests of 
a total duration of at least an hour 
and a half. 


It was also recommended that 
young workers (age 14 to 16) and 
girls and women should not work 
at night—a concept which, so far 
as women are concerned, has 
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today become somewhat outmoded 
by changing social custom. 

It is to be noted that these 
matters were dealt with by reso- 
lution only; and that the countries 
concerned did not enter into any 
form of treaty or Convention. 
Switzerland did propose the fram- 
ing of an “obligatory arrange- 
ment’, whereby the governments 
would undertake to implement the 
resolutions by national legislation; 
but Switzerland was ahead of the 
times. Britain joined with Ger- 
many, and the other participating 
countries, in favouring only an 
exchange of information between 
nations as to their progress in 
executing the principles adopted. 

This Conference was the first 
notable landmark in the movement 
to bring about international co- 
operation in labour matters, and 
thus to lessen social injustice and 
help to remove one of the causes 
of war. 

It is ironic that it should have 
been held at the invitation of the 
same Kaiser Wilhelm who a 
quarter-century later was to lead 
his nation in plunging the world 
into the chaos and destruction of 
World War I. 


* * * 


The immediate results of the 
Berlin Conference did not justify 
the hopes it had raised. There was 
a lack of follow-up; the anticipated 
flow of communications between 
governments as to their progress 
in attaining the objectives of the 
Berlin resolutions did not mate- 
rialize. The Swiss patiently nego- 
tiated for further meetings, but 
without success. 

Meanwhile, however, public 
opinion was beginning to mobilize 
in the various countries; and the 
next important step forward was 
taken by private individuals rather 
than by governments. During the 


late years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury public indignation at the 
harsh and miserable conditions 
labour had to endure supplied a 
moral spirit and driving force 
which culminated in the formation 
in 1900 of a new international 
organization. 


ILO Fore-Runner 


This organization, the Inter- 
national Association for Labour 
Legislation, achieved the first 
successes in the field of inter- 
national labour legislation, and 
prepared the way for the subse- 
quent formation of the ILO. 

Composed of social workers, 
government officials, people from 
academic life, and citizens gener- 
ally who were interested in social 
reform, it was primarily a middle- 
class rather than a labour body. 
A number of governments lent 
it support or gave it recognition, 
so that it acquired something of a 
semi-official character. 

The organization maintained a 
permanent secretariat, with head- 
quarters at Berne, Switzerland. It 
issued publications in three lan- 
guages and held a series of general 
meetings. It was supported by 
national branches in a number of 
countries, which were financed by 
the membership fees of indivi- 
duals. 

The British branch numbered 
among its supporters such notable 
figures, then in the early days of 
their fame, as Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb (Sidney Webb was the first 
president), William Beveridge, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Bertrand 
Russell, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. 
Wells. The Earl of Lytton, Keir 
Hardie, and G. M. Trevelyan are 
other names found in the early 
records of the British branch. 


Canada was not at first repre- 
sented at the meetings of the As- 
sociation, but provision was made 
that interested Canadians could 
join the Association through the 
British branch, until they became 
sufficiently numerous to form their 
own unit. 


Volume II of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (1901) describes the 
forming of the Association, and 
cites as its aim 

“to serve as a bond of union to 
those who, in the different indus- 
trial countries, believe in the 
necessity of protective labour 
legislation.” 


The work of the Association 
soon bore fruit. It was decided to 
aim towards something more sub- 
stantial than the resolutions of the 
Berlin Conference; in fact to seek 
to bring about the adoption of in- 
ternational agreements that would 
be binding upon governments. 

These efforts met with success 
when, as a result of the Associa- 
tion’s discussions and negotiations, 
the Governments of Europe agreed 
to hold a second labour conference. 
Out of this meeting, which took 
place at Berne in 1905, and a 
follow-up meeting in 1906, 
emerged the first two international 
labour conventions. 

The first of these conventions 
dealt with a subject that had been 
discussed fifteen years earlier at 
Berlin: the prevention of night 
work for women. The other had 
as its object the elimination of an 
industrial disease which had 
aroused considerable public hor- 
ror— that of phosphorus necrosis 
or “phossy jaw’. Caused by ex- 
posure to white phosphorus, an 
ingredient used in the manufac- 
ture of matches, this disease 
brought about the slow and painful 
decay of the victim’s teeth and 
jawbone. The convention called 
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forspithe abolition map y: aabiivine 
countries of the manufacture, sale 
or importation of white phos- 
phorus matches. 


Only the European countries 
participated in the Berne Con- 
ferences; but their achievements 
were to spread over a wider area. 
Britain and France applied the 
Phosphorus Convention to their 
dependencies in Africa and Asia. 
In the United States considerable 
interest developed in the work of 
the International Association, 
which led to an Act of Congress 
against the use of white phos- 
phorus in 1911. 


Canada initiated similar action 
in the same year. The instigator 
of the federal legislation prohibit- 
ing the use of white phosphorus 
was Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
wWhorsin S191 wast Minister -of 
Labour. Mr. King had made per- 
sonal investigations of the effects 
of the disease in Canada. To con- 
vince his colleagues of the neces- 
sity for bringing about this reform, 
he produced at a Cabinet meeting 
a jar containing the preserved 
jawbone of a woman victim of the 
disease. In introducing the Bill in 
the House of Commons, Mr. King 
cited the Berne Convention, and 
the action that had been taken by 
the various European countries to 
give it effect. (He later wrote in 
his book, Industry and Humanity: 
“Had the Government of Canada 
not been asked to become a party 
to an international convention to 
prevent the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of 
matches, the disease might have 
gone on claiming its victims in in- 
creasing numbers for years to 
come.) The Bill received first 
reading; but an election intervened 
before its final passage, and it was 
not until 1914 that the legislation 
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was enacted, this time under the 
sponsorship of the Hon. Thomas 
Crothers. 


Mr. King’s introduction of the 
white phosphorus bill followed 
closely in his first attendance at a 
Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation, held 
at Lugano, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1910.* At this meeting, 
the Association decided to press for 
the adoption of two more interna- 
tional labour conventions, one to 
prohibit night work for young per- 
sons, the other to establish a maxi- 
mum ten-hour working day for 
women and young persons. 


An intergovernmental confer- 
ence to give preliminary study to 
these points met at Berne in Sep- 
tember L913 sbutmowinew to the 
outbreak of war the follow-up 
conference never took place. The 
proposed Conventions were, as it 
turned out, to be formulated even- 
tually by a new organization, the 
ILO, which was to take shape with 
a more ambitious size and scope, 
as part of the apparatus of the 
post-war League of Nations. 


Forming the ILO: 
Peris, 1919 


Successful prosecution of the 
war of 1914-18, required an all- 
out effort on the production front. 
It thus focussed attention as never 
before on the vital role of the 
working population in backing up 
the military forces. 





1The extent to which international 
action on labour and social questions was 
developing at this time, is indicated by 
the fact that during the course of a single 
month in Europe Mr. King also attended 
an International Congress of Social In- 
surance at The Hague, 4a Congress on 
Higher Technical Education at Brussels, 
a Conference on Professional Diseases and 
Industrial Accidents at Brussels, and an 
International Conference on Employment 
at Paris. 


It was generally agreed by the 
Allied governments, that labour 
should receive some form of recog- 
nition for its wartime exertions 
when the Treaties of Peace were 
to be formulated. 

What shape this recognition 
should take was not, however, 
very clearly visualized by most 
national delegations. Nor were 
labour’s own representatives 
united in their views as to the most 
effective machinery for realizing 
their post-war objectives. In 
Europe, labour leaders were mak- 
ing plans for an international trade 
union federation, to be socialist in 
outlook, and dedicated to fostering 
international class solidarity. From 
Moscow, the newly entrenched 
communists hurled vituperation at 
the socialists as traitors to the 
working class, and called on world 
labour to throw off its capitalistic 
chains. And meanwhile across the 
Atlantic, the American Federation 
of Labour, led by Samuel Gompers, 
sought to win for the workers their 
fair share of the fruits of capitalist 
progress through the force of free 
collective bargaining, and put little 
faith in Government intervention 
in the affairs of labour. Canada’s 
tom Moore and P. M. (‘“‘Paddy’’) 
Draper, whose 35-year-old Trades 
and Labour Congress maintained 
close ties with the AFL, were like- 
wise anti-socialist but did not 
share Gompers’ mistrust of labour 
legislation. 

In spite of their differences in 
social outlook, there was consider- 
able communication between the 
European and North American 
labour leaders both during and 
immediately after the war. As a 
result, two separate types of pro- 
ject began to emerge as embody- 
ing labour’s post-war aspirations. 
The first was for the establishment 
of some kind of organization which 
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would foster international labour 
legislation. The second was for 
the incorporation in the Peace 
Treaty of a Labour Charter, whose 
adoption would express the recog- 
nition by governments of the aims 
and objectives of working people. 

Newitt tumedmout. the Allied 
Governments were willing to con- 
cede both these proposals in 
principle. It remained for the 
British delegation, however, to 
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produce a plan, carefully worked 
out in all its details, which crystal- 
lized and made practicable the 
first and more important of the 
two proposals. 

The British plan was for the 
establishment of a government- 
sponsored international labour 
organization,. to consist of a. per- 
manent body of officials capable 
of dealing with labour problems 
on a full-time basis. This body 
would carry out the wishes of 
member countries as expressed at 
an annual General Conference, at 
which representatives of the 
countries would seek to reach 
agreement on labour standards. 
Such agreements would take the 
form of international labour con- 
ventions, which would impose 
treaty-like obligations on member 
nations and would be brought into 
effect through national legislation. 
Furthermore—and this was the 
concept that gave the proposed 
new organization its distinctive 
form—the Conference would be 
composed not merely of Govern- 
ment delegates, but also of 
delegates representing employers 
and workers in each member 
country. 

It will be seen that this proposal 
constituted a long step forward 
from the pre-war International 
Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion—from a _ loosely organized 
group of voluntary workers, to a 
large-scale official body, invested 
with constitutional authority, and 
moving towards a recognized pur- 
pose with broad power and scope. 
The new labour organization was 
to be associated with the League 
of Nations, whose creation was the 
main task of the Paris Conference, 
but it was to have an autonomous 
status. 

Britain’s proposal gained quick 
support at the Paris Conference, 
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and a nine-country Labour Com- 
mission was set up to give it 
detailed consideration, and also to 
consider the proposal for a Labour 
Charter. Samuel Gompers was 
named by the United States 
Government as one of its two 
delegates on this Commission, and 
was elected as chairman by unani- 
mous vote of the other members. 


* * * 


The major problem that had to 
be settled in regard to the new 
labour organization was the extent 
of its powers. The pre-war Asso- 
ciation had been voluntary in 
structure. On the other hand 
there was a strong body of opinion 
favouring the creation of a world 
labour parliament with power to 
enact binding international labour 
legislation. An organization of 
this kind would, of course, trans- 
cend national sovereignty. Were 
the nations prepared to accept 
such a revolutionary concept? 


In the year 1919, it seemed, they 
were very nearly ready to accept 
such a concept. The British, in 
their original proposal, approached 
it very closely. Their plan was 
that member countries would be 
bound to ratify and enforce the 
Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference unless 
their national legislatures took 
specific action to reject them. 

It was recognized that the 
Conference’s decisions could only 
be made effective by administra- 
tive action on the part of national 
governments; and thus it seemed 
necessary to give governments the 
right to reject Conventions—but 
this was a reserve power, and it 
was intended that the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference would 
achieve the authority virtually to 
lay down labour standards for all 
member countries. 


Such was the idealistic spirit of 
the early days of the Peace Con- 
ference, that this British proposal 
met with no objections from any 
of the European countries repre- 
sented on the Labour Commission 
of the Peace Conference—except 
on the grounds that it did not go 
far enough. 


However, the American Delega- 
tion felt impelled to call attention 
to the far-reaching implications of 
this proposal. It was pointed out 
that the United States Constitu- 
tion gave jurisdiction in labour 
matters largely to the legislatures 
of the 48 states, rather than to 
the Federal Government; and that 
the Delegation could _ scarcely 
agree to a scheme imposing obli- 
gations that the Federal Govern- 
ment might find itself powerless 
to fulfil. It appeared further that 
some members of the U.S. Delega- 
tion were disturbed at the idea 
of a “‘super-state’” making labour 
laws for the whole world. 


Some sort of compromise had 
therefore to be found, if the idea 
of a Labour Organization were 
not to be dropped completely— 
an eventuality which at times 
seemed more than likely as the 
discussion ranged on, with no 
solution in sight. 


Two important changes were 
eventually made in the British 
proposals. First, the proposition 


that a Convention would be bind- 
ing on a member country unless 
the Parliament took action to 
reject it was put the other way 
round: that the Convention would 
be binding if the competent 
national authority took action to 
approve and ratify it. Countries 
were under international obliga- 
tion to bring a Convention to the 
attention of the national authority; 
but it was made clear that if the 


authority took no action, the 
country’s obligation ended. 

The second important modifica- 
tion of the British proposal was 
the provision that countries having 
a federal form of government 
could at their discretion treat a 
Convention falling outside federal 
jurisdiction as though it were 
merely a “Recommendation’—in 
other words, merely bring it to 
the attention of the competent 
state or provincial authorities, 
with no procedure for ratification, 
or for the assumption of a bind- 
ing obligation. It was with great 
unwillingness that the European 
countries accepted this provision, 
since it seemed to mean that 
federal countries would evade the 
ILO objective of social progress 
on a united international front. 
(In 1946 when the ILO Constitu- 
tion was revised, the provision 
was deleted, and a new section 
introduced which increased the 
responsibilities of federal states.) 

However the provision was 
obviously essential; and with its 
acceptance the Constitution of the 
new International Labour Organ- 
ization could now be approved. 
The Labour Commission of the 
Peace Conference had thus com- 
pleted the major part of its task. 
It now remained to give considera- 
tion to the various proposals that 
had been made for a Labour 
Charter. Again there was consid- 
erable variance of opinion, but 
a nine-point Charter was. at 
length agreed on, to be incorpor- 
ated into the Constitution of the 
ILO, as a declaration of the prin- 
ciples which the High Contracting 
Parties considered to be of “‘special 
and urgent importance’’. 

* * * 


In spite of the active role it had 
taken in the work of the Labour 
Commission, the United States was 
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to decide, after the Peace Confer- 
ence was over, not to become a 
member of either the ILO or the 
League of Nations. This, of course, 
was a political decision in which 
Samuel Gompers had no part, and 
it must be recorded that he 
canvassed his country for support 
of the ILO and of the League of 
Nations. Eventually, of course, 
under the influence of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the United States 
was to enter the ILO and to play 


a major role in its developing 
policy. 
* * % 
The rejection of the original 


British proposal as to the binding 
character of Conventions had a 
decisive influence on the character 
the International Labour Organi- 
zation was to develop. Although 
it was clearly understood that the 
whole object and purpose of for- 
mulating Conventions was that 
they should be ratified and en- 
forced by member countries, there 
was now no binding obligation to 
this effect. There remained only 
the obligation that member coun- 
tries should submit Conventions to 
their respective competent author- 
ities ‘‘with a view to the enaction 
of legislation or other action;”’ 
and if such action was not forth- 
coming the matter was ended. 


Events were to prove, however, 
that few governments were yet 
prepared, in actual fact, to concede 
as much of their sovereignty to 
an international authority as the 
original British proposal would 
have demanded. And quite apart 
from the obvious difficulties of 
federal states in regard to such a 
proposal, there was also the dil- 
emna of economically underdevel- 
oped countries which were not 
able to keep pace with the labour 
standards of the industrialized 
nations, and would _ therefore 
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have been obliged to reject most 
Conventions. 


Under the Paris agreements, 
then, the ILO was given the task 
of setting goals for voluntary 
rather than semi-compulsory na- 
tional action. Its achievements in 
this endeavour will be discussed 
below. But first an account should 
be given of Canada’s participation 
in the establishment of the new 
labour organization. 


Caneda at the 
Paris Conference 


Canada’s delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference was headed by 
Sir, Robert Borden, the Prime 
Minister. It included members of 
his Coalition Cabinet, while among 
his advisers was P. M. Draper, the 
Secretary of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 


The Canadians were not directly 
represented on the Labour Com- 
mission. But they were kept in- 
formed of its proceedings by the 
British, with whom the Dominions 
were in close association through- 
out the Conference, and whose 
delegation was known as_ the 
“British Empire” Delegation. 


In particular the Canadians, as 
representatives of a federal state, 
were consulted as to the United 
States stand in demanding special 
consideration in the ILO Constitu- 
tion for countries with that form 
of government. The view of the 
Canadians at that time was that 
their federal form of government 
would not hinder them from deal- 
ing effectively with ILO Conven- 
tions. Even though it was recog- 
nized that the subject matter of 
many of these Conventions would 
ordinarily fall within provincial 
jurisdiction, it was nevertheless 


felt that Section 132 of the British 
North America Act, which sets 
forth the treaty powers of the 
Federal Government, was wide 
enough to confer on the Parlia- 
ment of Canada any necessary 
legislative powers. As will be 
shown below, the problem was to 
prove considerably more trouble- 
some. 


But a more immediate pre-occu- 
pation was uppermost in the minds 
of the Canadians at this time. This 
was the question of the status to 
be accorded their nation, along 
with the other British Dominions, 
as members of the League of 
Nations and of the ILO. The fact 
that the Dominions were indepen- 
dent, self-governing units within 
the framework of the British Em- 
pire was not generally appreciated, 
and the suspicion persisted in some 
quarters that to accord separate 
membership to Canada and the 
other Dominions, apart from the 
British Empire, would be_ to 
present the British with six votes 
instead of one. 


The problem arose on several 
occasions at the Peace Conference, 
and among others in connection 
with membership on the Govern- 
ing Body, or executive, of the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The Governing Body was 
to be composed of twelve govern- 
ment members (in addition to 
six employers’ and six workers’ 
members) of whom eight were to 
represent the states of ‘chief in- 
dustrial importance.’* Although 
Canada had good claims to be 
ranked within the first eight indus- 
trial states, the Labour Commis- 
sion decided that she and the other 
Dominions should be excluded 





* Three years later it was decided to 
increase the Governing Body to its present 
size of sixteen government members, eight 
employers’ and eight workers’ members. 


from consideration in view of 
Britain’s membership. This was a 
blow against Canada’s interna- 
tional status which had to be 
resisted. The Commission’s report 
had still to come before the plen- 
ary session of the Peace Confer- 
ence for approval; and the Cana- 
dians made full use of the interval 
to negotiate for an amendment. 
Against stubborn resistance, Sir 
Robert Borden fought and won for 
Canada the recognition by the 
plenary session of her right to be 
independently represented on the 
Governing Body, a right which 
Canada has since maintained. 

The Canadian Prime Minister 
also played an important role in 
regard to other phases of the 
Labour Commission’s report, and 
made a decisive intervention in 
framing a compromise solution to 
difficulties in regard to the Labour 
Charter which at one time threat- 
ened to block the acceptance by 
the Peace Conference of the Labour 
Commission’s work. 


The First ILO Conference: 
Washington, 1919 


Although the ILO had now 
been officially created, it existed 
as yet only on paper. How 
effective would this new and 
strangely fashioned labour organ- 
ization prove to be? 

For an answer to this question, 
the world looked to the first 
General Conference of the ILO, 
which opened in Washington on 
October 29, 1919. It was significant 
that the Labour Organization was 
getting to work well before its 
parent body, the League of Na- 
tions, which did not hold its first 
meeting until some months later. 


* * * 


The LABOUR GAZETTE of Septem- 
ber, 1919, records the preparations 
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made by an international organiz- 
ing committee for the first General 
Conference of the ILO. The agen- 
da, which had been agreed to at 
Paris, included such subjects as 
the 8-hour day and the 48-hour 
week, unemployment, and various 
aspects of the protection of women 
and children. 


To secure information on these 
subjects as a guide to the work of 
the Conference, the Organizing 
Committee adopted a procedure 
which has since become standard 
ILO practice: that of sending ques- 
tionnaires to each of the member 
countries to inquire about their 
law and practice, and their views 
on the subjects to be discussed. 


The preparation of a reply to 
this questionnaire was the first 
task of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour in relation to 
the new International Labour 
Organization; and. the informa- 
tion was promptly compiled and 
despatched. 

The next problem to arise was 
the appointment of a delegation to 
the Washington Conference. In 
addition to Government members, 
this was to include delegates and 
advisers representing Canadian 
employers and workers. 

The Department therefore ap- 
proached the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which nomi- 
nated S. R. Parsons, President of 
the British American Oil Company, 
and five advisers. 

As labour representatives, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada submitted the names of 
P. M. Draper as delegate and Tom 
Moore as adviser, along with four 
others. 

Then came the question of Gov- 
ernment representatives; and a 
decision had now to be made in 
regard to the position of Canada’s 
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nine provinces. It was true that 
at the Peace Conference the Cana- 
dian delegation had taken a broad 
view of the Federal Government’s 
powers to fulfil its treaty obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless the fact 
remained that the Washington 
Conference was to deal with cer- 
tain matters that were normally 
within provincial jurisdiction; and 
with others on which the jurisdic- 
tion was in doubt. 

It was therefore decided that, 
although the Dominion Govern- 
ment should name the two prin- 


cipal delegates, the provinces 
Should be invited to name ad- 
visers. This was done, and all the 


provincial governments accepted 
the Dominion’s proposal. 


It is interesting to note that 
Prince Edward Island nominated 
the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who at that time was Leader of 
the Opposition. The Ontario 
nominee, Dr. Walter A. Riddell, 
the provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was subsequently to have 
a distinguished career both as a 
member of the ILO staff and later 
as Canada’s Permanent Delegate 
to the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Dr. Riddell was on many 
occasions the Canadian Delegate 
to ILO Conferences, and is the 
only Canadian to have been elected 
Chairman of the Governing Body. 


The Canadian Delegation was 
headed = by. the.Hon; Gideon: -D: 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, and 
the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, 
President of the »Privy,, Councuk 
The Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Mr. F. A. Acland, was adviser and 
alternate delegate. 


Kight-Hour Day Objective 


The Washington Conference 
attracted wide attention both in 
Canada and abroad. Of particular 


interest, of course, was the project 
for a Convention on Hours of 
Work. 

At the time of the Washington 
Conference, the 8-hour day was 
one of the major objectives of 
labour, both in Canada, the United 
States, and abroad. Already con- 
siderable research had been under- 
taken on the subject of industrial 
fatigue, notably in Britain, where 
studies in munitions factories dur- 
ing the war had indicated that 
the utmost in productive efficiency 
could not be attained if hours of 
work were too long. There was 
thus a substantial body of official 
and public support for the 8-hour 
day. 

However each country retained 
its fears as to the possible dangers 
that unilateral action would create, 
in the face of international busi- 
ness competition. It was widely 
hoped, therefore, that the adoption 
by the newly formed International 
Labour Organization of an Hours 
of Work Convention would be the 
dynamic factor that would set off 
national action to limit working 
hours in the major industrial 
countries of the world. 

But the subject was still a con- 
tentious one, and naturally the 
Washington Conference was not to 
adopt an Hours of Work Conven- 
tion without long and strenuous 
debate. 


The Employers’ Group brought — 


in an amendment to the proposed 
Convention text, accepting the 
principle of the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week, but introducing a 
series of modifications and condi- 
tions. According to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, “‘strong opposition to the 
employers’ plan was voiced by 
various workers’ delegates’. 

P. M. Draper, the Canadian 
Workers’ Delegate, urged as a 
counter-proposal that the 8-hour 


day should be coupled with a 44- 
instead of a 48-hour week. This 
proposition was ruled out of order, 
as being contrary to the terms of 
the agenda. | 


The discussion in plenary ses- 
sion “ranged over a wide field and 
brought out most of the arguments 
for and against the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week’’, according to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE report. 


It took weeks of work to thresh 
out the details of the Convention, 
which gradually emerged from the 
discussions as an instrument em- 
bodying the closest to agreement 
that the various interested parties 
could come. When at length it 
was ready for the vote, it was 
evident that the drafters had done 
their work to the general satisfac- 
tion of the delegates present; for 
the Convention was adopted by 82 
votes in favour to only 8 against, 
with one abstention. It thus be- 
came Convention No. 1 of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 


The other items on the agenda 
were to cause less trouble. Five 
more Conventions and six Recom- 
mendations were agreed to, and 
the delegates could now return 
home, after a month of tense and 
exciting negotiation, while the 
world could begin to assess the 
results of their labours. But before 
considering this matter, it is neces- 
sary to record the steps taken to 
put the new Labour Organization 
on a permanent footing. 


Building an International 
Labour Code 


Although the drama of the Con- 
ference was over, the work of the 
ILO was just beginning. The first 
task was to establish the perma- 
nent Office of the ILO, the body 
which was to foster on a year- 
round basis the ILO’s objectives. 
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A Frenchman, Albert Thomas, was 
named as Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. A brilliant 
orator and inspiring leader, Albert 
Thomas was quick to recruit a 
staff of international officials, to 
establish communications with 
member governments, and to com- 
mence the vast tasks of compiling 
information on labour subjects 
from all over the world and of 
making it publicly available in 
printed reports and periodicals. 


Within a matter of months the 
second session of the International 
Labour Conference took place, this 
time at Genoa. Devoted entirely 
to the problems of merchant sea- 
men, this Maritime Conference 
adopted three Conventions and 
Four Recommendations, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for the struc- 
ture of international regulations 
which were later to become known 
as the International Seamen’s 
Code. 


In 1920 the ILO moved to 
Geneva, which was to become its 
headquarters. Conferences now 


followed one another annually, and 
a steady stream of Conventions 
and Recommendations embodied 
the decisions of the world’s work- 
ers, employers and Governments 
Workmen’s 


on labour standards. 
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compensation; one day’s rest in 
seven; inspection of emigrants; 
sickness insurance; minimum 
wage-fixing machinery; factory 
inspection: these were but a few 
of the subjects concerning which 
the ILO adopted international 
regulations at the early Geneva 
Conferences. 

Canada, of course, participated 
in all these meetings, and also, as 
one of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance, in the meet- 
ings of the Governing Body. 
Canadian labour was also repre- 
sented on the Governing Body in 
the person of P. M.:Draper, one 
of the eight workers’ members. 
Mr. Draper, by means of the ties 
that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress maintained with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, was 
able in some degree to foster the 
interest of American labour in the 
ILO, even though their Govern- 
ment remained outside the ILO 
membership. 


x * * 


As the ILO’s work prospered, its 
stability became assured. It was 
decided to construct at Geneva a 
permanent building for the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It was 
agreed that the various member 
countries should contribute to the 


Palais des 


Nations, where workers, 


Geneva’s 


ij employers and govern- 


ment delegates from 
every nation 
, assemble for the annual 


' ILO Conference. 


| almost 


structure by the gift of building 
materials, ornaments, or works of 
art, representing the most charac- 
teristic forms of national produc- 
tion. 

The Canadian delegate to the 
Conference -in 1924, Mr. F. A. 
Acland, announced that Canada’s 
contribution, symbolizing its rank 
as one of the great lumber produc- 
ing countries of the world, would 
be to provide the doors on the 
main floor of the new building. 

“The doors’, he told the Con- 
ference, ‘‘will be solid and of a 
substantial character destined to 
endure not merely for years but 
for generations, and I am asked 
by the Minister of Labour to ex- 
press the hope that the nations 
now constituting the International 
Labour Organization will continue 
their interest in the work of the 
office so long as these doors will 
last, unless it should happen—a 
perhaps unlikely event—that the 
particular evils for the remedy or 
amelioration of which the Inter- 
national Labour Office was erected, 
shall have in the meantime passed 
away.” 

* * * 

In 1929, as the ILO reached the 
end of its first decade, the time 
had come to take stock of the 
progress that had been achieved. 

The Chairman of the Govern- 
ing’ Body, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
made an interesting summation. 
He noted that there had been 
twelve Conferences, attended by 
delegates from some forty or fifty 
states, at which 29 Conventions 
and 33 Recommendations were 
prepared. 

What had been the progress of 
ratifications? Mr. Fontaine pointed 
out that only 32 of the member 
states were sufficiently indus- 
trialized to take an active interest 
in the regulation of working 


ards, 


conditions. If all these 32 states 
had ratified every Convention, the 
total of ratifications would have 
been 768. In actual fact, the 
number registered or authorized 
by these states was 404, or 53 per 
cent of the theoretical possibility. 

He pointed out that the progress 
made in regard to the _ subject 
matter of Conventions was usually 
considerably ahead of the actual 
number of ratifications. ‘““The Con- 
ventions are nearly always based 
on a large amount of practical 
experience, or at least on a wave 
OL, DUBMG Opinion. “which. has 
already spread far beyond the 
limits of the working class, and 
in consequence they tend to form, 
and rapidly do form, the standard 
for working conditions. All coun- 
tries gradually approach this 
standard, simply as a result of 
considering it as the normal 
condition. 

“One example, the most strik- 
ing one, will suffice. The eight- 
hour day is already considered as 
the normal working day, not only 
in the fourteen countries which 
have ratified the Convention, but 
everywhere. It is perhaps nowhere 
so firmly rooted in custom as in 
Great Britain, although Great 
Britain has not yet ratified. Every- 
where this is the standard which 
is being aimed at. It is a world 
Standards. 

This being the case, it appeared, 
from Mr. Fontaine’s analysis, that 
ILO Conventions were exercising 
two kinds of influence on world 
labour progress. In the first place 
they comprised a_ system of 
international legislation which 
had gained a remarkable degree 
of acceptance—on a _ voluntary 
basis—among member countries. 
Secondly, they served the im- 
portant function of setting stand- 
towards which the less 
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developed countries could gradu- 
ally advance. 

Albert Thomas expressed the 
importance of this second function 
succinctly: “We have taught the 
world,” he said, ‘‘to speak some- 
thing lke the same language on 
social questions.” 


Nevertheless, as Mr. Fontaine 
pointed out, it was important that 
the process of ratification should 
continue, “‘not only because ratifi- 
cations make the workers’ position 
more secure, but also because a 
system of international legislation 
on general principles would be one 
of the strongest guarantees for 
peace in the future’’. 


Yet this process of ratification, 
from which such advantages 
could be derived, was not always 
a simple matter to member 
countries, particularly where great 
and contentious issues were in- 
VOlVet.. | LhiS was true = s10r 
example, of the most important 
of the Washington achievements, 
the Hours of Work Convention. 
A quick review of the action taken 
on this Convention by member 
countries during the first few 
years of the ILO’s existence illus- 
trates the difficulties. 


+ * * 


As has been seen, the Washing- 
ton Conference met in October 
and November of 1919. 


Within due course a certified 
text of each of the six Conventions 
and six Recommendations of the 
Conference was submitted to the 
various member governments of 
the ILO. Each of these govern- 
ments had now to consider its 
obligations under the Constitution 
of the ILO, and to decide in what 
way it was expedient to fulfil 
these requirements. 


Although the months follow- 
ing the Conference saw much 
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discussion of its accomplishments, 
the member countries were not 
precipitate in taking action to 
implement them by national legis- 
lation. 

The major industrial countries, 
while favourably disposed to most 
of the Washington Conventions, 
were wary of ratification of the 
Hours of Work Convention. In 
Britain the Government decided 
to accept four of the six Washing- 
ton Conventions, but it was 
explained in the House of Com- 
mons that the terms of the Hours 
Convention were too rigid to be 
applied in all circumstances in 
British industry. 

Britain’s principal trade rivals, 
France and Germany, likewise 
failed to ratify, as did Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Japan. 

In 1926 an effort was made to 
break this deadlock, when Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy held a meeting to consider 
whether they could agree among 
themselves to ratify the Hours 
Convention. Shortly afterwards 
Belgium ratified. A few months 
later France made a “conditional”’ 
ratification, stipulating that she 
would be bound only if Britain 
and Germany ratified also. The 
device proved unsuccessful in 
eliciting the particular ratifications 
desired. But the matter continued 
to be the subject of much discus- 
sion both at ILO Conferences and 
in the various countries. 

* * * 


The scope and limitations of the 
ILO were thus made clear. As 
a voluntary association it could 
set standards. And these standards 
could exercise a strong moral 
effect. But when it came to the 
formal implementation of these 
standards into legislation, the ILO 
could move no faster than govern- 
ments were prepared to follow. 


The logic of this situation was 
recognized by Albert Thomas, 
who, hard as he worked to con- 
vince the world’s governments of 
the desirability of ratifying inter- 
national labour Conventions, had 
to admit that “neither govern- 
ments nor ministers can decide to 
ratilyssad Convention unless, it 
accords with the prevailing public 
Spinone their County. tis 
thus necessary, Mr. Thomas con- 
cluded, to “endeavour to convince 
public opinion’’. 


Canada and the ILO 


In 1930, P. M. Draper could say 
in Canada about the ILO: “As an 
experiment in internationalism the 
ILO is all that its sponsors hoped 
it would be. It remains only for 
the nations of the world to con- 
tinue to give it in the future the 
support they have given it in the 
past in order to make this great 
agency for world peace the com- 
plete success that it deserves to 
be.” 


This was not to say that Can- 
ada’s experiences with the ILO 
had been altogether smooth sail- 
Ingvrssln=particular,,Canada ss ex- 
perience with the Hours of Work 
Convention illustrated the special 
difficulties with which a federal 
state is confronted in seeking to 
follow the ILO road to social 
progress. 


The Canadian delegates return- 
ing from the enthusiastic 
atmosphere of the Washington 
Conference, had found them- 
selves confronted with some sober 
problems with regard to the 
application of Conference deci- 
sions. What was the _ precise 
nature of Canada’s obligation in 
regard to ILO Conventions? Was 
the 8-hour day to be imposed 
by national .or by. provincial 


legislation? Was legislation in 
fact desirable—did public opinion 
really sfavour. such, .a step, * or 
had the Washington Conference 
advanced further than it was prac- 
ticable to follow? What were the 
other countries going to do—if 
they failed to ratify, would Can- 
ada’s ratification place her at a 
disadvantage? And in particular, 
what about the United States, 
Canada’s powerful neighbour, 
which was not even an ILO mem- 
ber, and therefore could not be 
bound by ILO standards? 


Immediate implementation of 
the Hours of Work Convention 
would have meant substantial 
changes in Canada’s industrial 
standards. Although there was 
already a certain amount of legis- 
lation on hours of work at the time 
of the Washington Conference, a 
Labour Department survey cover- 
ing 612,398 workers showed that 
only 266,236 of these were on an 
8-hour day. Even this number in- 
cluded 100,000 railway employees 
whose ‘‘basic’”’ 8-hour day “did not 
necessarily constitute an actual 
8-hour - day,’ according - tothe 
LABOUR GAZETTE report. Some 
133,000 employees were working 
10 or more hours a day. 

To institute an 8-hour day, with- 
out assurance of parallel action 
by other countries, and particularly 
by the United States, would thus 
have been a drastic step. Canada’s 
concern over this situation was 
expressed by Mr. Rowell in an 
address to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour which held its 
annual meeting in Montreal, in 
June, 1920. 

PW en in = Canada... said.) Mr: 
Rowell, “believe (the ILO) is not 
only in the national interest, but 
in the interest of the peace and 
progress of the United States.” 
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Turning to Mr. Gompers in the 
chair, he continued: 

I want to say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in all seriousness, while the 
Government of Canada must de- 
cide for itself, or the various 
governments possessing legisla- 
tive authority must decide for 
themselves, what they are going 
to do in connection with the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations 
adopted at Washington, it will 
make it much more difficult for 
our Parliaments and Legislatures 
to act if you do not move along 
the same lines at the same time. 
And I say this in the interests of 
the workers of Canada, who are 
anxious to see these laws and 
functions put into effect. 


The question of jurisdictional 
competence to legislate on hours of 
work was another crucial factor in 
Canada’s attitude towards the 
Hours Convention. It was gener- 
ally agreed that under normal cir- 
cumstances the provinces had 
jurisdiction in this field. Early in 
1920 Senator Robertson, as Min- 
ister of Labour, conceded the right 
of the provinces to enact legisla- 
tion on the 8-hour day. But he 
added that “if the Provincial 
Legislatures do not see fit to act 
in the matter, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction, under its 
treaty-making rights, to enact 
such legislation.” 


A different picture emerged later 


in the year, however, when the 


Department of Justice issued an 
official opinion on the jurisdictional 
question, An Order in Council ex- 
pressed the Department’s opinion 
that the treaty engagement entered 
into by the Dominion in regard to 
ILO Conventions was not such as 
to justify Dominion action under 
section 132 of the British North 
America Act in regard to Conven- 
tions where the subject matter fell 
within provincial jurisdiction—as 
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did the Hours Convention, except 
in its application to federal works 
and undertakings. The Dominion’s 
obligation was merely to bring the 
different Conventions and Recom- 
mendations before the competent 
authority, whether Dominion or 
provincial. There was no obligation 
to enact legislation, and hence Sec- 
tion 132 could not apply. 


In accordance with this view- 
point, the Hours of Work Con- 
vention, together with the other 
Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the first two ILO 
Conferences, were tabled in the 
House of Commons by the Min- 
ister of Justice.on May 28, 1921, 
but no legislation was introduced. 
The texts were also communicated 
officially to the provinces. 

Meanwhile the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada had been 
urging the Government to take 
action, though what kind of action 
was possible seemed less and less 
clear. 

Three months after the Wash- 
ington Conference, the Congress 
called on the Federal Government 
to enact a national 8-hour work 
day, “in conformity with the Peace 
Treaty’; and suggested that if 
necessary, stile. *BsANtA we Oct eebe 
amended to make such legislation 
possible. 

The Congress also made an ap- 
proach to the various provincial 
governments, asking that they 
enact legislation on hours of work. 
A partial success was gained when 
British Columbia passed a series 
of acts to conform with the Wash- 
ington Conventions, but the taking 
effect of the acts was made con- 
tingent upon the passing of similar 
legislation in other provinces, and 
this, unfortunately, was not forth- 
coming. 

Early in 1921 the Congress 
returned to the Federal Govern- 


ment with a two-fold suggestion: 
that it introduce the 8-hour day 
on works coming within federal 
scope; and that it call a meeting 
of Provincial Government repre- 
sentatives to facilitate joint action 
to implement the Convention 
within each province. 


Such a meeting was, in fact, 
convened in 1923. It was attended 
by representatives of workers and 
employers as well as of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, 
and it gave careful consideration 
to each of the ILO Conventions 
that had been adopted up to that 
date in terms of possible Canadian 
action. But the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association commented, 
following this Conference, that it 
seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion of delegates to the con- 
ference that implementation of the 
Hours Convention was not “prac- 
tical politics’. 

The Association, while expres- 
sing its support of several of the 
ILO Conventions, had previously 
Sones son record.) as. “opposing 
vigorously any legislation to give 
effect to the Hours of Work Con- 
vention. It argued that any such 
action would have ‘disastrous 
consequences in an undeveloped 
country such as Canada to which 
new capital must be attracted’, 
and that “it is absolutely impos- 
sible for Canada to think of 
passing such legislation unless and 
until similar legislation is passed 
in the United States.” 

In 1925 the Supreme Court con- 
firmed the view that the provinces, 
and not the Dominion, had general 
legislative competence in regard 
to the subject matter of the Con- 
vention. And so the matter rested, 
although the Trades and Labour 
Congress continued to urge on 
yoth Dominion and _ provincial 


authorities, year after year, the 
desirability of action. 

In 1930, however, an Order in 
Council officially established the 
48-hour week as the maximum for 
Federal Government employees 
(with certain exceptions). And in 
1935, the whole question of Domin- 
ion-provincial jurisdiction was 
re-opened when the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, as Prime Minister, made 
an attempt to effectuate the Hours 
Convention for the whole country 
through federal legislation. This 
attempt will be described below. 

Meanwhile it will be appropriate 
to record the Dominion’s first suc- 
cesses in regard to ILO Conven- 
tions. 

* * * 

Among the few ILO Conventions 
which were indisputably within 
federal jurisdiction were those af- 
fecting the employment conditions 
of seamen. In spite of a certain 
reluctance to subject Canadian 
shipowners to conditions which 
were not yet generally in force in 
other countries, it was decided in 
1924 to amend the Canada Ship- 
ping Act to bring Canadian legis- 
lation into conformity with four 
ILO Maritime Conventions. 

The first of the four Conven- 
tions was designed to give financial 
protection to shipwrecked  sea- 
men. It provided for the continua- 
tion of their wages during 
unemployment resulting from 
shipwreck for a period not exceed- 
ing two months. 

The other three Conventions 
were intended to protect young 
persons. They established a mini- 
mum age of 14 for the admission 
of boys to employment at sea, and 
a minimum age of 18 for their em- 
ployment as trimmers or stokers. 
They also called for compulsory 
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medical examination to establish 
the physical fitness of young sea 
voyagers. 

Although the Canada Shipping 
Act was changed in the summer 
of 1924 to correspond with the 
terms of the ILO Conventions, the 
coming into force of the amend- 
ments was postponed until the 
British Parliament should have 
imposed similar standards on 
British shipping. This happened 
a year later. On the first of 
January, 1926, therefore, the Can- 
adian legislation came into force; 
and three months later Canada’s 
first ratifications of ILO Conven- 
tions were registered at Geneva. 

In accepting the international 
responsibilities which this action 
entailed, Canada proclaimed to 
the world her willingness to 
follow the spirit as well as the 
letter of the obligations imposed 
by ILO membership, and to parti- 
cipate in the ILO structure of 
international labour law. 

Canada has since ratified three 
other Maritime Conventions; and 
has enacted legislation which is 
expected to lead to the ratification 
of four others in the near future. 

In regard to Conventions falling 
within provincial scope, the fed- 
eral Government has consistently 
referred these to the provincial 
governments for their considera- 
tion and any action they may 
choose to take. 

The question of whether the 
Dominion should, or could, ratify 
a Convention on the basis of pro- 
vincial legislation is one that is 
fraught with both legal and poli- 
tical difficulties. No such ratifica- 
tion has as yet been attempted; 
and thus Canada’s total record of 
ratifications does not stand high 
among the ILO member countries, 
even though the standards of 
Canadian workmen are without 
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doubt among the world’s best. But 
the existence of these Conventions 
has stimulated a_ considerable 
degree of provincial legislation; 
and has also helped to establish 
the standards that are recognized 
as normal by management and. 
labour as well as in Official 
quarters. 


Action of Bennett 
Administration 


The attempt in 1935 of the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett to give effect 
by federal legislation to Conven- 
tions normally within provincial 
jurisdiction was a development of 
the greatest importance in Can- 
ada’s relationship with the ILO. 

Through the early depression 
years the ILO had urged various 
remedies for the unemployment 
crisis which, according to ILO 
figures, affected as many as 
25,000,000 workers throughout the 
world. 

In 1932, for example, meeting 
under the presidency of a Can- 
adian, the Hon. Senator G. D. 
Robertson, former Minister of 
Labour, the Conference adopted a 
resolution on unemployment call- 
ing for a bold program of national 
and international public works 
and other measures. The ILO 
also, in those years, was advo- 
cating such measures as the aboli- 
tion of overtime, and the adoption 
of social security programs, in- 
cluding in particular unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Above all, the ILO emphasized 
the desirability of a shorter stand- 
ard work week, as a means of 
distributing available work over a 
larger number of persons. 

Refiecting the general sentiment 
for shorter hours, which by this 
time was being expressed by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion as well as by the trade unions, 
the Canadian House of Commons 
in 1932 adopted a motion calling 
attention to the Hours of Work 
Convention and urging its imple- 
mentation throughout Canada. 
The resolution failed, however, to 
elicit any significant provincial 
action. 

Early in 1935 Mr. Bennett 
summed up for the House of 
Commons the difficulty which pre- 
vented the provinces from taking 
full advantage of their right to 
legislate on hours of work. 
Reminding the House of the 
danger of a “mad competition in 
invitations to induce manufac- 
turers to set up their factories 
in this province or in that because 
in a particular province he may 
work his labour longer hours than 
in another’, Mr. Bennett said: 
“If that is wrong, as everyone 
agrees it must be, there is only 
one method by which it can be 
dealt with, and that is by uni- 
formity of law. The uniformity 
cannot be secured by piecemeal 
legislation, to use the language of 
the books, by one province enact- 
ing an eight-hour day law and 
another a nine-hour day; by one 
province making limitations of 
this character and another of 
another. Rather there must be 
placed upon the statute books of 
our country a broadly conceived 
statute that will ensure uniformity 
and equality in the work with 
respect to the matters in which 
the workman is interested.” 

Mr. Bennett announced his 
intention, as part of his program 
of “New . Deal’ legislation, to 
ratify the Hours of Work Con- 
vention. 

Fully aware of the judicial 
Opinion saath OUTS 20te 1 work 
normally came within provincial 
jurisdiction, Mr. Bennett never- 


theless argued that in recent years 
the constitutional position had 
changed. Privy Council decisions 
in the “Radio” and “‘Aviation” 
cases had upheld the Dominion’s 
authority under Section 132 of the 
British North America Act to 
legislate to implement interna- 
tional treaties. He reasoned that 
if Canada ratified an ILO Conven- 
tion, it would then be bound by 
the Convention as though it were 
a treaty. Having become subject 
to treaty obligations in this 
manner, Canada would then find 
power, in Section 132, to carry 
out its obligation by adopting the 
necessary legislation. 

In line with this reasoning, Mr. 
Bennett first introduced in the 
House of Commons a motion 
approving the Hours of Work 
Convention. He then introduced 
legislation to implement the terms 
of the Convention. 

In seeking Parliament’s appro- 
val of this procedure, Mr. Bennett 
stressed the desirability of sup- 
porting the ILO system, in order 
that countries competing with 
Canada might be encouraged to 
ratify Conventions in their turn, 
and thus raise their labour stand- 
ards. 

“We have sometimes com- 
plained) he said. “of “unfair 
competition and of conditions of 
living and labour in other coun- 
tries, but failure on our part to 
ratify certain Conventions that 
have been made has had the effect 
of creating a rather unfavourable 
Opinion amongst other countries 
that have adopted them.” 

Members of the House of Com- 
mons were for the most part in 
accord with the principle of 
shorter working hours, but Oppo- 
sition speakers were dubious about 
the manner of procedure. Point- 
ing to the need for proceeding in 
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a correct constitutional manner, 
the Hon. Ernest Lapointe said: 
“The thing will be better done if 
it is well done.” 

As it turned out, Mr. Bennett’s 
views on the federal power to 
legislate on ILO Conventions were 
not to receive judicial support. 

The ‘‘New Deal” measures were 
referred first to the Canadian 
Supreme Court, which divided 3-3 
on the validity of Mr. Bennett’s 
action. They were then submitted 
to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, whose opinion was 
delivered in 1937. The Privy 
Council ruled that the subject of 
hours of work was normally 
within provincial jurisdiction; and 
that Section 132 of the B.N.A. Act 
did not confer on the Dominion 
the right to invade this jurisdic- 
tion. Their Lordships reasoned 
that if Section 132 were to be 
interpreted as_ granting such 
authority, the Federal Govern- 
ment ‘need only agree with a 
foreign country to enact such 
legislation: and its Parliament 
would be forthwith clothed with 
authority to affect provincial 
rights to the full extent of such 
agreement. Such a result would 
appear to undermine the consti- 
tutional safeguards of provincial 
constitutional autonomy”. 

Accordingly the Privy Council 
ruled that the Hours of Work Act 
was ultra vires of the Parliament 


of Canada. 
Their Lordships closed their 
decision, however, on a more 


encouraging note. “It must not 
be thought,” they concluded, “‘that 
the result of this decision is that 
Canada is incompetent to legislate 
in performance of treaty obliga- 
tions. In totality of legislative 
powers, Dominion and Provincial 
together, she is fully equipped. 
But the legislative powers remain 
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distributed and if ... she incurs 
obligations they must, so far as 
legislation be concerned when 
they deal with provincial classes 
of subjects, be dealt with by the 
totality of powers, in other words, 
by co-operation between the 
Dominion and the Provinces.’’* 


The pattern of Canada’s rela- 
tionship to ILO Conventions fall- 
ing within provincial jurisdiction 
was thus fixed. Short of changing 
the Constitution, she could not 
ratify them through federal legis- 
lation. And, short of obtaining 
some form of agreement which 
would be as binding on the prov- 
inces as a treaty is to the federal 
Government, she would find it 
difficult to ratify on the basis of 
provincial legislation. 


The position was examined by 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
and was declared to be unsatisfac- 
tory. The Commission recom- 
mended ‘‘that the Dominion and 
the provinces together should de- 
cide how international labour Con- 
ventions should be implemented.” 


‘Ine question has been on the 
agenda of subsequent Dominion- 
Provincial Conferences, but has 
not as yet been reached for 
discussion. (It has, however, been 
discussed at sessions of the Cana- 
dian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation.) 


Meanwhile the favourable eco- 
nomic conditions of recent years, 
and the enhanced strength of 
organized labour, have been 
accompanied by a considerable 
expansion of provincial labour 
legislation. This development has 





*The Privy Council decision applied also 
to two other pieces of federal legislation, 
designed to implement 11.0 Conventions 
dealing with minimum wage-fixing ma- ~ 
chinery and the enforcement of one day’s 
rest in seven. 





In 1946 Montreal was the seat of an important session of the International 
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Phelan, ILO Director-General, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
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brought Canada a good distance 
towards compliance with the 
three Conventions ratified by Mr. 
Bennett in 1935. 

At last year’s Conference the 
Canadian Government Delegate, 
Mr. Goulet, was able to report on 
the considerable degree of progress 
that had been achieved, But he 
found it necessary to emphasize 
“that the provinces are fully 
autonomous as regards the subject 
matter of these Conventions, and 
that efforts on the part of federal 
authorities to obtain compliance 
are therefore necessarily limited in 
scope.” 


The ILO Today 


To revert now to the main story 
of the ILO. There is no space here 
to describe the Conference’s action 
on the many draft Conventions and 
Recommendations that came before 
it. We have traced the growth of 
the Organization up to the depres- 
sion years. Its war and post-war 
experiences, leading up to the re- 
markable new role it has only re- 
cently undertaken in international 
affairs, can be quickly told. 


Through the latter part of the 
thirties, Germany, Spain, Italy 
and Japan one by one left the ILO, 
as they abandoned the League of 
Nations. 


In the summer of 1939, with the 
world poised on the brink of war, 
the member governments of the 
ILO agreed that in the event of 
crisis the Organization should so 
far as possible continue its activi- 
ties. Thus, in the spring of 1940, 
the ILO was making preparations 
for its annual Conference when the 
Nazi onslaught descended on the 
Lowlands. 


The ILO might conceivably have 
remained at Geneva, in an attempt 
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to retain some sort of international 
status above the battle. But an 
organization devoted to the in- 
terests of the workers was inevit- 
ably linked with the cause of free- 
dom. 

Led by its Director, John Winant, 
the ILO abandoned the neutrality 
of Switzerland, and, at the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government, 
established wartime headquarters 
at Montreal. Here its fund of ex- 
perience in labour and social ques- 
tions was put to the use of the 
Allied cause. The ILO prepared 
studies on such matters as wage 
and price controls, manpower utili- 
zation, industrial fatigue, absen- 
teeism, and factory standards. 
Through the loan of experienced 
officials, it provided aid to govern- 
ments faced with a host of eco- 
nomic problems. John Winant 
himself left the ILO, to become 
President Roosevelt’s wartime am- 
bassador at London... £. J. Phelan, 
who had been concerned with the 
ILO since the days of the British 
preparations for the Paris Peace 
Conference, and who had been 
Albert Thomas’ first appointee to 
the staff of the International 
Labour Office, took over the war- 
time direction of the ILO. 

An important phase of the Or- 
ganization’s work at this time, had 
to do with reconstruction planning 
for the post-war period. In 1944 
the ILO conducted at Philadelphia 
the first of the great international 
conferences at which the United 
Nations were to formulate their 
post-war objectives. 

Here was adopted the Philadel- 
phia Charter, which redefined the 
role the ILO was to play in the 
post-war world in the service of 
Labour. Here.were reasserted the 
great principles that “lasting peace 
can be established only if it is 
based on social justice,’ and that 


“noverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity every where.” 
The Declaration set forth the sol- 
emn obligation of the ILO to fur- 
ther among the nations of the 
world programs which will achieve 
full employment and the raising of 
standards of living, social security, 
protection for the life and health 
of workers, effective recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining, 
equality of educational and voca- 
tional opportunity, and other basic 
objectives. 

Reflecting the great post-war 
objectives of the time, the Confer- 
ence adopted three Recommenda- 
tions on full employment policy, 
and three Recommendations call- 
ing respectively for a comprehen- 
sive (plan. + of: social security 
measures, a complete medical care 
program, and a system to provide 
for the rehabilitation of veterans 
of the Armed Forces. 


One of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegates was Mr. Paul 
Martin, then Parliamentary Assist- 
ant to the Minister of Labour. In 
summing up the Conference’s 
achievement, Mr. Martin pointed 
out what a long way the world had 
come in social progress during the 
IhO7s) 25-year history. “Agree- 
ment was reached,” he declared, 
“on principles which a quarter of 
a century ago would have been 
labelled as revolutionary—labelled 
by beneficiaries of privileges as 
political, economic and social 
disaster.” 

No sooner had the war ended, 
than the ILO, in the fall of 1945, 
was again on European soil, hold- 
ing its first post-war Conference in 
liberated France. 

In 1946 Canada was for the first 
time the host country to an Inter- 
national Labour Conference. At 
this session, held in Montreal, the 
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Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, became the 
second Canadian to act as Presi- 


dent of an ILO Conference. 


In his Presidential Address, Mr. 
Mitchell stressed the task of the 
ILO in giving hope to the peoples 
of war-ravaged countries for the 
extension of social justice and the 
progressive improvement of living 
standards. 


“The principles of social justice,” 
ne declared, ‘‘must be appled to 
our economic and social life, find- 
ing ultimate expression in their 
respective legislative decisions. To 
the extent that the International 
Labour Organization may help in 
the realization of this objective, its 
work must be worth while as 
essential to human progress.” 


The Montreal Conference 
marked a turning point in the 
ILO’s activities. The Constitu- 
tion of the Organization was 
thoroughly revised, to equip it 
better to carry on its post-war 


functions. The Conference also 
agreed that the ILO, having 
outlived its parent body, the 


League of Nations, should now 
enter into association with the 
newly-formed United Nations 
Organization as a specialized 
agency. 

In 1948 with its return from 
Montreal to its permanent head- 
quarters at Geneva, the ILO had 
completed its post-war reconstruc- 
tion and had returned to normal 
functioning. 


* * * 


The retirement of E. J. Phelan 
as Director-General of the ILO 
marked the end of an era. Mr. 
Phelan had been associated with 
the ILO throughout its history. To 
succeed him, the ILO acquired its 
present Director-General, Mr. 
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David Morse, who at the time of 
his appointment was U.S. Under 
Secretary of Labour. Under Mr. 
Morse, the Organization has had to 
face the task of adapting itself to 
a world that has changed indeed 
since the period of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


In response to these changed and 
changing world conditions, the 
emphasis and scope of the ILO 
have altered. No longer primarily 
concerned with European prob- 
lems, the ILO has “‘decentralized,”’ 
and is dealing with the needs of 
the awakening labour movements 
in such lands as-India, Pakistan 
and Indonesia. It has held Re- 


gional Conferences in Latin 
America, Asia, and the Middle 
Kast. 


The ILO has also changed its 
emphasis industrially. Through its 
newly-developed industrial com- 
mittees, it is giving attention to 
the problems of specific indus- 
tries such as was hardly possible 
at General Conferences, The ILO 
also has created committees of 
experts in such fields as accident 


prevention, industrial hygiene, 
juvenile employment, women’s 
work, “white collar’ workers, 
Migration, social security and 
recreation. 


Perhaps the most significant ex- 
tension of ILO activities, however, 
has been its embarkation on what 
David Morse describes as an “‘oper- 
ational” program by means of 
which the ILO is lending concrete 
assistance to member countries in 
such fields as employment service 
organization and industrial train- 
ing. Through participation in the 
United Nations program of techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped 
countries (commonly associated 
‘with President Truman’s “Point 
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Four” program) the ILO is further 
expanding its operational activi- 


ties. 
* * * 


But what of the ILO’s achieve- 
ment in its original field, which 
continues to represent its basic 
function—that of developing 
international labour legislation? 


In 1934 Harold Butler, who 
had succeeded Albert Thomas as 
Director, could boast that ILO 
conventions touched almost every 
phase of industrial life, and con- 
stituted a ‘real international 
labour code’’. 


Addressing the annual meeting 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, shortly after the United 
States Government had announced 
its intention to join the ILO, Mr. 
Butler pictured the position of a 
worker whose country had put the 
major ILO Conventions into effect. 

“Wirst) of allyyhewecannote be 
employed until he is 14 years 
old, in industry or commerce. 
While under the age of 16 he 
may not work at night in any 
industry, and in most industries 
notwtull she ise 18s» His hours#or 
work in any industrial occupa- 
tion may not as a rule exceed 
48 per week and he will be 
entitled. to one -day’s “rest, in 
seven. If he meet with an 
accident or is stricken by any 
of the principal industrial diseases, 
he will have the protection of 
a  government-controlled fund 
against sickness, old age or 
invalidity. Finally, if he is unem- 
ployed, a government employ- 
ment service will. help him to 
find a job, and if he cannot do 
so, he and his’ family “will “be 
preserved from destitution by a 
state scheme of insurance or 
relief. 

“IgimightVaddSthateit hewisee 
seaman, he can apply for a job 


to an employment office jointly 
administered by shipowners and 
seamen. When he is engaged, it 
will be under articles of agree- 
ment protecting his rights, and 
if he meets with shipwreck, he 
will be entitled to be repatriated 
and compensated during the period 
of unemployment at the cost of 
the shipowner.”’ 


Were today’s Director-General 
to continue Mr. Butler’s outline, 
in terms of the provisions of 
more recent ILO Conventions, he 
would be able to dwell on some 
outstanding improvements. He 
would first point out that today’s 
worker, if subject to ILO stan- 
dards, is on a work week of 40 
rather than 48 hours. He is 
entitled to vacations with pay. 
The payment of his wages is 
protected by legislation. If he 
migrates to another country, he 
is entitled to the same standard 
of working conditions as_ the 
native-born worker. And—of 
supreme importance in a world 
threatened by totalitarianism— 
he has the guaranteed right to 
join a trade union and enjoy the 
benefits of free collective bar- 
gaining. Finally, the standards 
erected for his protection are 
guarded by a system of govern- 
ment labour inspection. 

Today the ILO has increased 
the number of its Conventions to 
98. Well over a thousand ratifi- 
cations of these Conventions have 
been registered. 
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The sum total of this achieve- 
ment cannot be measured. For, as 
Mr. Paul Goulet, the Canadian 
Government Delegate, declared to 
last year’s International Labour 
Conference: ‘“‘A thousand ratifi- 
cations of ILO Conventions, vital 
as they are, do not begin to tell 
the story of the progress in human 
welfare that the ILO has helped 
to activate. 

‘For whether they are imme- 
diately ratified or not, these 
Conventions establish guidemarks 
for the future course of the 
world’s social policy. 

‘The ILO now has thirty years 
behind it,’ Mr. Goulet concluded, 
“encompassing a rich and varied 
achievement. The work of these 
decades justifies our confidence 
that as the problems of our age 
change, the ILO will have the 
fiexibility, to adapt. itself to 
changing world demands, and will 
thus continue to play its proud 
role in the history of man’s 
struggle to attain peace, pros-~ 
perity and social justice.” 

And—to conclude this review 
with a further quotation from 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchells 
Presidential Address to the Mont- 
real Conference of the ILO— 
“Unless: we make: social justice 
the cornerstone of our respective 
national lives and the basis of 
international policies, devastation 
and destruction must by the very 
nature of things be the lot of 
mankind.” 
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Prairie Assignment 


by Harry J. Walker 
Editor-in-Chief, LABOUR GAZETTE 


Dramatic Origin of a Famous Canadian Statute 


On a bleak day in November, 
1906, a young Canadian Deputy 
Minister stepped briskly down the 
gang-plank from the red-funnelled 
Cunarder ‘‘Caronia” to its pier at 
New York. It was the New York 
of Rectors and the “Red Mill’, but 
this alert young man had neither 
the inclination nor the time for 
the attractions of Broadway. 

Besides, he had just been handed 
a telegram from the Prime Min- 
ister Ol Canada. ole) Wilirid 
. Laurier, assigning him to an 
urgent mission to the prairies. 

As Deputy Minister of Labour 
and “trouble shooter” for Laurier, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King had 
just completed successfully a 
delicate job of telling the British 
Government, through fiery David 
Lloyd George, that it would be an 
act of colonial statesmanship if 
His Majesty’s Government would 
amend its emigration legislation 
so as to prevent strike-breakers 
coming to Canada. 

The White Ensign and the “Red 
Duster” flew the Seven Seas in 
those days of Britain’s two-power 
navy. Trade then did follow the 
Flag; and the Bank of England 
then controlled the counting 
houses of the world. And with 
the Statute of Westminster only 
on the loom of the future, Canada 
was still a colony. 
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In the Downing Street office 
of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, they listened with great 
attention as  lLaurier’s young 
deputy, politely, but firmly, indi- 
cated the wishes of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

An amendment to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was rushed through 
the House of Commons even as 
VOU Come Lic eet lt Occ so Gere Tee Lie 
galleries. This stopped the emigra- 
tion to Canada, by false represen- 
tations, of strike-breakers in the 
guise of immigrants. Back home 
in, Canada, “‘Paddy” Draper and 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
applauded. 

Mr. King had earned a respite 
for himself, but Sir Wilfrid and 
Rodolphe Lemieux waited impa- 
tiently for him in the East Block, 
Centres OL politically, eravity . in 
Canada. 

(Little did he think then that 
one day he would wait there in 
the conning tower of the Nation 
while directing far more momen- 
tous operations, or that he would 
fly the Atlantic on lonely missions, 
too grave to be delegated, or even 
to be shared in human consulta- 
tion.) 


Prairie Mission 
The telegram informed him of 
a critical situation in the Canadian 


West where an eight months’ coal 
strike in the Lethbridge area had 
resulted in a desperate situation. 
Farmers were burning fence posts 
and straw stacks. Two provincial 
governments and municipal com- 
mittees, backed by health officers, 
were appealing to the Federal 
Government to do something 
quickly to avert disaster as zero 
temperatures and blizzards swept 
the prairies, bringing dangerously 
close to many people the im- 
minence of death by freezing. 

Within 24 hours of his return 
to Ottawa, he was on his way, via 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. He 
has left a meticulous record of 
that journey in the reports which 
he wrote for the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
official publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Even after a 
lapse of 43 years, his restrained 
and factual reporting tells a 
dramatic story. One senses the 
gathering crisis in the march of 
events and in his observations on 
the situation as he formulated his 
plans. 

What that young officer of the 
Department of Labour was turn- 
ing over in his mind as the crisis 
gripped Western Canada was 
something that was to have a 
profound influence on the future 
of industrial relations in this and 
other countries. 

As he looked out his car window 
he noted that a bitter winter had 
already set in across the prairies. 
“For miles on either side of the 
railway,’ he wrote, “were bleak 
stretches of snow-covered ground, 
nothing. to be seen anywhere 
except the solitary dwelling of 
some settler and, now and then, 
a coyote or prairie wolf.” 


Plea Mekes Headlines 


At Winnipeg he had_ been 
handed a sheaf of material on 


the developing crisis. Included 
was an open letter to Sir Wilfrid— 
an appeal so compelling that it 
had made headlines across. the 
country. The district of Ramsay, 
from its headquarters in the ham- 
let of Bladworth, Saskatchewan, 
faced deadly peril. Its chairman, 
William Ramsay—after pointing 
out that the settlers were burn- 
ing bramble, twisted hay and 
grain; that the schools were closed; 
that, the Saskatchewan Hotel (a 
thirty-roomed structure) had only 
one stove going, and that a 
blizzard was blowing in sub-zero 
temperature—lashed out in these 
words: 

We are informed that those 
persons operating the mines of the 
people are disputing over their 
rights—regardless of the right of 
the people to live. 

I would respectfully ask that 
you, sir, put an end to a dispute 
that is intolerable, and the main- 
tenance of which endangers the 
life and happiness (inalienable 
rights of all free people) of all 
settlers. 

I ask you, sir, on behalf of a 
suffering people, that by the 
powers vested in you the right of 
eminent domain be exercised. 

I can assure you, sir, without 
exaggeration, that this matter is 
one of life and death to the settlers 
here, one requiring immediate 
action. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Wm. L. RAMSAY 
Chairman of Committee. 


The Canadian people were 
shocked and none more so than 
the young deputy on whom rested 
a tremendous responsibility. For- 
tunately his whole training and 
philosophy had conditioned him 
to assess the essentials of the 
situation and to prescribe an im- 
mediate remedy. His difficulty 
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was going to be to make the 
embittered disputants accept it 
whether they liked it or not. 


New Concepts of ‘‘Rights’’ 


This last outburst from a com- 
munity, frightened and suffering 
acutely, confirmed his own belief 
in two fundamentals: 


(1) That, under certain circum- 
stances, the rights, real or 
fictitious, of two parties to 
an industrial conflict must be 
subordinated to the rights of 
a third—the Community, or 
even the Nation. 


(2) That if some machinery could 
be established it could be a 
medium, with effective pub- 
licity, of exposing and 
remedying the underlying 
causes and injustices in in- 
dustrial disputes. 


These two principles—with their 
variants and concomitants of col- 
lective bargaining and a “cooling- 
off’ period—are inherent in 
arbitration and conciliation pro- 
cedures of today. But in those 
days, with our pioneering concepts 
of “rugged individualism” and 
“the public-be-damned” attitude, 
it was too new and much _ too 
heretical for general acceptance 
as sound labour economics, or 
sociology. 


As» he’ mused on* "that * train 
journey upon the ugly manifesta- 
tions of human cussedness and 
greed that would imperil innocent 
lives, young Mr. King was deter- 
mined he would pioneer in what 
he believed was in the interests 
of social justice. 

Shortly after he stepped off the 
train at Lethbridge he realized 
that the long-standing dispute had 
hardened into defiant unyielding 
attitudes on both sides without 
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any interest in the consequences 
to suffering fellow citizens, not 
even remotely concerned in the 
causes, but vitally affected by the 
results. 


Straight Talk 


He had to break down the 
resistance of the recalcitrants in 
union halls and behind the doors 
of company offices. They were 
not even talking to each other 
except out of the corners of their 
mouths. But King talked straight 
at them. They were still sullen 
and time was running out. 


More frantic appeals had come 
to him but the appeals now were 
edged with sharpness on the 
part of responsible Saskatchewan 
officials. These men began to 
talk rough. 


Doughty W. R. Motherwell 
wrote from the Executive Council 
at Regina: 

It will not do to prolong negotia- 
tions in the matter of the coal 
Strike ws lenin yeeopiniOn-mel Lames 
reached such a. crisis that + the 
government has no alternative but 
to issue an ultimatum at once. We 
cannot afford to dally with negotia- 
tions for the sake of diplomacy 
when the people are _ perishing 
without coal. 


His deputy was even tougher: 

We cannot allow the people of 
Saskatchewan to suffer from cold 
while these people are negotiating 
as to the terms on which they will 
mine coal. “Desperate diseases 
need desperate remedies.” This 
country is approaching a crisis in 
its economic history; and if these 
people cannot be persuaded to mine 
coal peaceably there seems to me 
but one alternative. 


The patient persevering King 
seized on this as something to 
persuade reason in both camps. 


Here was an_ aroused _ public 
opinion coming on to the field late, 
as Blucher did at Waterloo, but 
definitely coming into action. 


In after years these multiplying 
evidences of the cleansing power 
of public opinion convinced the 
lone conciliator throughout his 
outstanding career as a Canadian 
political leader and elder states- 
man of the value of this incalcul- 
able asset in applying democratic 
techniques to problems of human 
welfare. (Witness his recent in- 
sistence on the setting up of 
the Parliamentary Committee on 
Prices.) 


“Back-room”’ Diplomacy 


With this stimuli and his own 
formula, King went to work again 
on the ‘‘Back-room boys’. 


Soon he had them considering 
the minimum basis of settlement 
even from their own respective 
views. These he quickly presented 
to the opposing group. For three 
days, and at all hours, he stalked 
the rival headquarters as_ the 
emissary of reason and_ the 
conscience of the Canadian public. 
Tactfully, and in impeccable good 
faith, he whittled down _ all 
demands and counter proposals to 
something like a common denom- 
inator. 

The ~majom@ipoint @ ate@tissue 
revolved about the question of 
full recognition of the mine 
workers’ union and the concession 
of the check-off. It was the then 
familiar story—which still has a 
faintly _ reminiscent ring—of a 
Company who would meet only 
its own employees or a committee 
of them, and of employees equally 
determined to meet the Company 
through representatives of the 
Union, some of whom were not in 
the employ of the Company. 


A complicating factor was the 
absence, at considerable distance 
from the scene, of the managing 
director of the company and the 
reluctance of the workers (in the 
last stages of the dispute) to 
accept settlement without consul- 
tation with the International pres- 
ident of the Union at Indianapolis. 

Then, there were shades of 
interpretation to reduce to terms 
that meant the same thing to both 
parties. 

Finally the young conciliator 
wrote the clauses concerning union 
recognition. His clear-cut presen- 
tation, impartiality, and his insist- 
ence on a speedy settlement in 
the face of an imminent death 
toll for the guilt of which the 
Canadian public would be the 
judge—turned the tide and 
brought about a resumption of 
work and coal production. 

Even in the final stages, the 
miners were dubious about a 
matter of union protocol—whether 
International headquarters in In- 
dianapolis would accept the new 
clauses pertaining to union secur- 
ity. Harassed by all the other 
considerations in the snarled case, 
King now had to decide whether 
he should remain on the scene or 
go to Indianapolis with a com- 
mittee of miners. 

Misunderstanding, either at 
Lethbridge or Indianapolis, could 
still bog down the negotiations he 
had almost brought to fruition. 
His immediate presence and 
counsel were required at all points 
of contact. In his own mind he 
was uneasy as to storms delaying 
communications and he was tor- 
tured by the approaching spectre 
of tragedy in all those prairie 
homesteads. Balancing all the 
factors, he boarded the first train 
for Indianapolis. He had no sooner 
arrived when he received the 
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managing director’s acceptance of 
his formula. King showed it to 
the miners’ committee, who also 
approved. The strike was over. 


Disaster Averted 


Production was immediately 
stepped up to meet the emergency 
and Western Canada was saved. 
It was the young deputy, who, 


more than any other human 
agency, had averted disaster in 
the West. 


But it all need not have hap- 
pened. That was the irrefutable 
fact that impressed itself upon 
him. Back at his desk in Ottawa 
he wrote the motif of his convic- 
tion in the LABOUR GAZETTE: 


When it is remembered that 
organized society alone makes 
possible the operation of mines 
to the mutual benefit of those 
engaged in the work of production, 
a recognition of the obligations 
due society by the parties is some- 
thing which the State is justified 
in compelling if the parties them- 
selves are unwilling to concede it. 

In any civilized community 
private rights should cease when 
they become public wrongs. Clear- 
ly, there is nothing in the rights 
of parties to a dispute to justify 
the inhabitants of a province be- 
ing brought face to face with a 
fuel famine amid winter’ condi- 
tions, so long as there is coal in 
the ground, and men and capital 
at hand to mine it. Hither “the 
disputants must be prepared to 
leave the differences which they 
are unable to amicably settle to 
the arbitrament of such authority 
as the State may determine most 
expedient, or make way for others 
who are prepared to do so. 


Sir Wilfrid summoned him to 
offer congratulations. King offered 
suggestions for the machinery of 
compulsory investigation. 

“Well, then, draft such a law’, 
said Laurier. 
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Formula for Industrial 
Peace 


By this time the Christmas 
season was in full swing in the 
social life of the Capital in that 
nostalgic interlude before two 
world wars had put its blight on 
the hopes of mankind. But for 
young Deputy Minister King 
there could be no skating parties 
at Rideau Hall. By day he worked 
upon the problems of his Depart- 
ment, but by night he concentrated 
on spelling out his new formula 
and writing it into a code of in- 
dustrial relations. 


Here was his chance, born out 
of the social-economic conflicts of 
the new and strident machine age, 
to do something for the “little 
people” who must serve it. He 
realized that the machine could 
be a Juggernaut, crushing the lives 
and hopes of those who worked 
in factory, mill, mine or railway; 
or it could be a factor in achieving 
a standard of living, coupled with 
production, far beyond anything 
yet attained. 


He drew upon the experiences 
of New Zealand and Australia, 
but le went farther in the de- 
velopment of a national social 
consciousness by legislative enact- 
ment. 


Setting a Pattern 


The result was the adoption by 
the Canadian Parliament in 1907 
of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. In it he did not take 
away from Labour any right—not 
even the right to strike. And he 
gained for Labour a right which it 
never had—the right of investi- 
gation, at public expense, and with 
the full light of publicity, into 
any deleterious situation likely to 
develop into a strike or lockout. 


The only compulsory feature was 
to place in abeyance, by law, the 
right to ‘strike or lockout (and 
this affected employers as well) 
until the dispute had been the 
subject of investigation and conci- 
liation. 


It was the first legislation to 
impose what is popularly known as 
“the cooling-off” period. The main 
principles of the Act have since 
been incorporated in the laws of 
several countries. The Transvaal 
(now a part of the Union of South 
Africa) saw its merit in 1909, and 
Norway adopted it in 1916. Its 
major principles were written also 
into the United States Railway 
Labour Disputes Act, 1926. 


It immediately set a pattern in 
industrial relations and changed 
the entire concept of the tradi- 
tional conflict role of employer 
versus employee to an insistence 
upon the recognition by the bel- 
ligerents of the rights of the com- 
munity, hitherto ground between 
the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of management and labour. 


It did more than that. Through- 
out its history the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act has 
been applied, as was intended, to 


disputes involving conditions of- 


work of all kinds and to disputes 
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concerning union questions (in- 
cluding demands for union recog- 
nition). From it stemmed, in 
broadening circles, the logical 
development of discussions and 
settlements that impinged directly 
upon questions of union recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining. 
The practical results of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were apparent almost im- 
mediately. The long record of 


‘industrial disputes settled in this 


country without recourse to strike 
or lockout is irrefutable evidence 
of its efficacy. What it has saved 
to Labour, to the employers and 
to the community is something 
beyond computation. 

Its principles have been ampli- 
fied in the present Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. While the new measure 
is stream-lined to include such 
features as compulsory collective 
bargaining, certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, compul- 
sory arbitration of misinterpreta- 
tions of violations of existing 
agreements, maintenance of the 
status quo in terms of employ- 
ment during reference to con- 
ciliation—the machinery is geared 
to the motive power provided in 
the original formula drafted by a 
young man of vision 43 years ago. 
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CONCILIATION 
LAW AND 
PRACTICE IN 
CANADA 


by Ronald Hooper 


Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour 


Federal legislation designed to prevent or 
settle labour disputes stems from the 
founding of the Labour Department, half 
a century ago. The following article 
describes the incidents that have led to 
changes in the conciliation system in 
response to the needs of labour, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 


Ever since Jacob went to work 
for his Uncle Laban and after 
seven years of toil received the 
wrong wife in payment there have 
been disputes of one kind or 
another between employers of 
labour and those who work for 
them. Jacob, it will be recalled, 
protested bitterly against the 
injustice done him, but his 
employer-uncle was a law unto 
himself and so Jacob had to make 
the best of it. 


It seems strange in these fast- 
moving days to realize how many 
centuries were to elapse before any 
intelligent action was taken to 
prevent or to bring about a just 
settlement of industrial disputes. 
Britain took the lead in the early 
part of the nineteenth century 
when the ancient prohibition 
against concerted action on the 
part of British workmen to better 
their conditions was removed. The 
early and mid-Victorian eras of 
industrial England have _ been 
justly called the Dark Ages of 
Industry, but the industrial victims 
of that day did not suffer in vain. 
The public conscience of Britain 
was roused, and the need for some 
humanizing influence or force to 
control the actions of employers in 
their relations with their workers 
began to emerge. This led to a 
more tolerant attitude by Parlia- 
ment towards the formation of 
trade unions, and the first legis- 
lative enactments in history 
designed to prevent and settle 
labour disputes soon followed. 

In due time Canada followed 
Britain’s lead. Statutory provision 
of machinery for the settlement of 
labour disputes was first made by 
the provinces of Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and 
Quebec. Ontario took the lead in 
1873 when it passed an act which 
provided for local boards of con- 
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ciliation to be set up on agreement 
between employers and workers. 
It is notable that the act restricted 
the scope of the boards to disputes 
not involving any question of 
wages. It was considered an 
unjustifiable interference with the 
freedom of contract to allow any 
outside agency to deal with wages. 
It is not surprising therefore that 
the Ontario act became a dead- 
letter long before it was repealed 
in 1911. Except for a compulsory 
arbitration law passed in Nova 
Scotia in 1888, all the earlier acts 
had few compulsory features. They 
provided generally for voluntary 
conciliation and, if the parties 
agreed, for arbitration. Like the 
Ontario act they too were later 
revealed. 


The Dominion entered the field 
in 1900 when the Conciliation Act 
Was! spassed.ourLinsmr A ct.eubesiaes 
making provision for the estab- 
lishment. of a> labour © ministry, 
had for its object the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes 
by 2.some)*-formiscoim voluntary 
conciliation. The Act was a 
permissive measure merely; it 
contemplated the active friendly 
intervention by the newly-created 
Department of Labour, under 
certain circumstances, in the 
adjustment of disputes, and the 
extension of the principle of con- 
ciliation and arbitration through 
voluntary action by the parties 
themselves. 

The inspiration and the driving 
force behind this important piece 
of legislation was a young man, 
W. L. Mackenzie King, who, when 
the labour ministry was set up 
under the Honourable William 
Mulock, was appointed to be its 
first Deputy Minister. 

The first settlement under the 
new Conciliation Act came within 
a few weeks, when a strike took 
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place of the mill operators of a 
cotton company at Valleyfield, 
Que. There had been a strike 
among certain labourers employed 
in some excavation work on the 
company’s premises, and troops 
had been brought from Montreal 
to quiet disturbances said to have 
been created by these strikers. On 
arrival of the troops the company’s 
mill operators also went on strike 
in resentment over this method of 
dealing with fellow-workers. They 
objected to troops being brought 
to the mills for the purpose, as 
they claimed, of intimidating the 
labourers. The good offices of the 
Labour Department were then 
asked for and the Deputy Minister, 
Mr. King, went to Valleyfield. One 
day later, after several interviews 
with both parties, a settlement was 
arranged on the understanding 
that the troops should be im- 
mediately withdrawn and all the 
men returned to work, no discrim- 
ination to be made against em- 
ployees merely because of their 
having taken part in the strike. 


In 1904 a serious strike of nearly 
2,000 employees of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company took place 
at Sydney, N.S. At the urgent 
request of the Sydney Board of 
Trade, the Minister of Labour 
offered the services of the Depart- 
ment if the disputing parties were 
willing to accept them. The com- 
pany’s attitude toward government 
intervention was non-committal; 
but the workers’ leaders left no 
doubt as to their wishes. They 
rephed to the Minister as follows: 
“We prefer to be left to settle this 
dispute ourselves in our own way. 
Thanks for kind offer.” Further 
efforts were then made by the 
Sydney Board of Trade but with- 
out avail, and the situation became 
further complicated by the bring- 
ing in of troops for the alleged 
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purpose of preventing violence and 
rioting. Correspondence between 
the workers and the Labour 


- Department then followed over a 


period of two weeks with the 
result that the workers decided to 
accept the friendly offices of the 
Government. Mr. King went to 
Sydney and three days later a 
settlement was reached and the 
strike brought to an end. However 
another dispute developed, this 
time a minor one between munic- 


pal authorities and the militia 


department over who should pay 
for the transportation and feeding 
of the troops. 


The year 1906 was marked by 
several serious industrial distur- 
bances, a fact which led a year 
later to the passing of new legisla- 
tion better designed to cope with 
such situations. There was, for 
instance, a strike of sawmill hands 
at Buckingham, Que., and strikes 
of street railway employees at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Winnipeg, 
Man. In neither of these cases 
was the intervention of the Depart- 
ment of Labour sought, and in all 
cases troops had to be brought in 
to preserve order. At Buckingham, 
a serious riot occurred in which 
two strikers were shot and several 
others seriously injured, while one 
detective was killed and several 
others badly hurt. It is fitting to 
mention that intervention of the 
Labour Department at Bucking-: 
ham, though offered at the outset 
upon the request of the workers, 
was not permitted by the em- 
ploying company. Had such in- 
tervention been allowed it is not 
improbable that such deplorable 
incidents would not have hap- 
pened. 

The year 1906 demonstrated 
that there are two aspects in which 
a labour dispute presents itself to 
the general public; first, that in 


which the average citizen is only 
remotely concerned; second, that 
in which he is personally affected. 
A strike in.a cotton mill or shoe 
factory, for instance, affects the 
printer, plumber or professional 
man only in so far as it may serve 
to depress commercial conditions 
in a particular area; while on the 
other hand, a street railway strike 
or a coal miners’ strike causes 
personal inconvenience and an- 
noyance to the population of a 
whole city or even province, and 
may cause actual suffering to many 
who are not even remotely con- 
nected with the disturbance. 


A strike of several months’ 
duration in the Alberta coal fields 
in 1906, resulting in a coal short- 
age of disastrous proportions to 
those who had to face, the rigours 
of a Prairie winter, bought to the 
front the fact that the Canadian 
public was entitled under such 
circumstances to exercise a degree 
of legislative pressure, if not to 
compel the settlement of industrial 
disputes, at least to ensure that 
the dispute is fully investigated 
by some properly’ constituted 
authority before a_ strike is 
resorted to which might cause 
widespread commercial havoc and 
human distress. 


In the Alberta coal dispute the 
consent of the parties to govern- 
ment intervention was not secured, 
but, nevertheless, at the urgent 
request of the Premier of Saskat- 
chewan, who was gravely con- 
cerned about dwindling coal sup- 
plies in his province, Mr. King 
went to the scene of the trouble 
and successfully mediated the 
nine-months’ strike. In his sub- 
sequent report to the government 
Mr. King gave expression to a 
life-long social philosophy in these 
words: “In any civilized com- 
munity private rights should cease 


when they become public wrongs.” 
He followed this up by recom- 
mendations for new legislation, 
recommendations which were soon 
to form the basis of the well- 
known Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act which was passed in 
1907. This important Act will be 
discussed in some detail later. 


It should here be pointed out 
that in practically every dispute 
dealt with under the Conciliation 
Act between 1900 and 1906, and 
certainly in all the more important 
disputes, strikes had actually been 
in progress for some time before 
the intervention of the Labour 
Department was sought. This 
added to the difficulties of the 
Department’s conciliator, Mr. King, 
in bringing about settlements. His 
success, therefore, in the many 
cases with which he had to deal is 
in itself the best tribute possible 
both to his wisdom and his 
patience. 


The Conciliation and 
Labour Act, 1906 


Even before the happenings in 
1906 it had become apparent that 
an effective statute for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial 
disputes was not to be born all 
complete like Minerva springing 
fully armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. Experience had shown 
that a purely voluntary form of 
conciliation was hardly adequate 
to a rapidly growing industrial 
country like Canada. A protracted 
strike on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1902 led to the intro- 
duction in Parliament of a bill 
known as the Railway Arbitration 
Bill, a compulsory arbitration 
measure limited in its application 
to disputes between the railways 
and their employees. As the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration 
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was a new one in this country, the 
Minister of Labour was careful to 
explain to Parliament and the 
country that the introduction of 
the bill was mainly for the purpose 
of calling forth expressions of 
opinion which might be a guide to 
further legislation. The railway 
companies and railway labour 
organizations were especially can- 
vassed for their opinions. Few 
acknowledgements were received 
from the railway companies, but 
many replies came from the labour 
organizations of the country, es- 
pecially from the local bodies of 
several railway brotherhoods. 
While some of the labour organ- 
izations endorsed the principle of 
compulsory arbitration contained 
in the Bill and some even ad- 
vocated its extension to industries 
generally, most of the organiza- 
tions strongly opposed its intro- 
duction. The daily press took an 
interest in the matter. While most 
newspapers were not opposed in 
principle to the compulsory feature 
they nevertheless saw practical 
difficulties in the way of enforce- 
ment of awards and penalties, and 
most of them supported an alter- 
native method better suited to the 
end in view, which method came 
to be described as “compulsory 
investigation”’’. 

Guided both by experience and 
public opinion the Minister of 
Labour in 1903 introduced a bill 
which substituted for compulsory 
arbitration, with its coercive 
penalties, the principle of com- 
pulsory investigation of railway 
disputes whereby a public inquiry 
might be made under oath as to 
the causes of such disputes. Such 
investigations, he stated, would 
lead to an informed public opinion 
upon matters of vital concern to 
the public itself. This new meas- 
ure was duly passed by Parliament 
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under the name of the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act. 


It was believed by proponents of 
the new law that its mere existence 
would of itself be a means of 
averting future strikes and lock- 
outs. This hope appears to have 
been borne out from the fact that 
during the next three years there 
was not a single strike on any of 
the railroads. of such nature as to 
affect transportation. 


Only one dispute had been re- 
ferred for adjustment under this 
statute when in 1906 the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act of 1903 was 
consolidated with the Conciliation 
Act of 1900 under the name of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906. 
This Actas still in forcerand swill 
be referred to later in this article. 


> 


Fhe Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Aet, 1907 


The Alberta coal miners’ strike, 
which had continued for nine 
months before outside conciliation 
was attempted, amply demon- 
strated the need for legislation 
which would ensure investigation 
of a dispute before a strike took 
place. It was to meet such situa- 
tions, particularly in the case of 
public utilities, that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was 
Dassecd@in 19072 Ir. King w ages 
well known, not only conceived 
the principles upon which the Act 
was passed but also was the driv- 
ing force in bringing it into being. 
The basic principles of this Act 
were: (a) compulsory investiga- 
tion by a government-appointed 
conciliation board, (b) reliance 
upon informed public opinion to 
bring reason to parties to indus- 
trial disputes, and (c) the prohibi- 
tion of work stoppages pending 
investigation. The main provisions 
of the Act applied to mines, trans- 


port and communication agencies 
and to gas, electrical, water and 
power works, where ten or more 
persons were employed. This 
machinery could be applied how- 
ever to any dispute in other indus- 
tries if both parties to the dispute 
consented. 


Obviously, the public interest, 
no less than the interest of 
employers and employed, lay in 
the settlement of such disputes 
in their initial stages and before 
they had assumed so serious a 
form as a_ strike or _ lockout. 
The Act, therefore, required that 
any dispute in the class of indus- 
tries named should be submitted 
to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation with a view to 
arriving at a settlement before a 
work stoppage could be legally 
brought about. This, of course, 
amounted to compulsory investiga- 
tion, during which the parties in 
dispute would be brought face to 
face before a three-man board, 
representative of the employers, 
the workers and the public, where 
the points at issue could be thor- 
oughly thrashed out. If such a 
procedure did not bring about a 
settlement, either party was then 
free to call a strike or lockout. 


An important provision of the 
I.D.I. Act, as it was generally 
called, was one requiring em- 
ployers and employees coming 
within its scope to give at least 
thirty days’ notice of any intended 
changes in wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. Equally important 
was the provision that pending 
proceedings before a Board of 
Conciliation the relation to each 
other of the parties of the dis- 
pute should remain unchanged. 
A special provision allowed for 
the bringing under the Act by 
agreement of disputes in indus- 
tries other than public utilities. 


To avoid any suggestion of police 
DOWere the th) Ach aids snot 
provide that the Labour Depart- 
ment or any other government 
department should institute pro- 
ceedings when provisions of the 
Act appeared to have _ been 
infringed. It was left to any in- 
dividual concerned to lay informa- 
tion necessary to such proceedings, 
as in the case of other infringe- 
ments of the law where the 
procedure for enforcement penal- 
ties was that prescribed by the 
Criminal Code. 


Within a year of the enactment 
of the I.D.I. Act, Mr. Mackenzie 
King was taken into Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s government as Minister 
of Labour, and Mr. F. A. Acland 
was appointed as his deputy. 


It is of interest to note that six 
months after the Act came into 
operation, the Trades and Labour 
Congress at its annual convention 
passed a resolution declaring by a 
large majority in favour of its 
extension automatically to all in- 
dustries. The Canadian Federation 
of Labour sent a deputation to the 
Minister of Labour urging the 
same thing; while the Builders’ 
Exchange, representing employing 
builders in Ontario and Quebec, 
on several occasions urged the 
immediate extension of the Act 
to the building trade. The Depart- 
ment, however, thought it best 
to delay action until the public 
better understood the principles 
and general nature of the Act. It 
should be added that subsequent 
Trades and Labour Congress con- 
ventions were much more critical 
of the statute, even going so far 
as to demand its repeal. However, 
as the efforts of the Department to 
administer the law fairly and im- 
partially became evident, organ- 
ized labour acquired some con- 
fidence in the honest: intentions of 
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the law and the gentlemen who 
had placed it on the statute book, 
and in 1919 the Trades and Labour 
Congress requested the govern- 
ment to extend the Act to em- 
ployees of public-owned utilities, 
including civic employees. The 
Congress convention of 1920 went 
further and asked that the Act be 
extended to all industries upon 
application of either organized 
labour, an employer or a muni- 
cipality, but at the same time it 
asked that the compulsory clause 
restraining the right to strike 
pending decision of a board be 
eliminated so “as to preserve full 
liberty of workers and employers 
during sittings of the board.” 
During the early years of the 
TDI. Act, as might be. expected, 
the great majority of cases to be 
referred to boards of conciliation 
had to do with union recognition 
not with wages, hours or condi- 
tions of work. Mr. Acland has 
pointed out that such disputes 
were peculiarly difficult of adjust- 
ment as agreement could be 
reached only on the abandonment 


on one side or the other of the 


matter of contention, there being 
little ground for a common point 
of view. 

There were no features of special 
importance in connection with the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act until World War I. In 1915 
an Order in Council was passed 
applying the Act to all industries 
having to.do with material needed 
for the war. - There can be no 
doubt whatever that this action 
contributed greatly to the success 
of Canada’s effort in that war. A 
new section was added in 1918 
providing that when a strike or 
lockout had occurred and it seemed 
in the public interest to do so the 
Minister of Labour might set up 
a board of conciliation on his own 
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motion without any application 
from either party to the dispute. 
In 1920, following the’ historical 
general strike in Winnipeg in the 
previous year, a further clause 
was added giving the Minister the 
same power even though a strike 
or lockout had not actually oc- 
curred., By this times ot course; 
the staff of the Labour Depart- 
ment included several experienced 
conciliation officers. 


The validity of the last clause 
was challenged in 1923 by the 
Toronto Electrical Commissioners. 
A dispute between the utility and 
its employees appeared to be lead- 
ing to a strike, and to avert this 
the then Minister of Labour, The 
Honourable James Murdock, pro- 
ceeded to establish a conciliation 
board under authority of the new 
clause. The Commissioners forth- 
with applied for an injunction on 
the grounds that the I.D.I. Act did 
not, under federal jurisdiction, 
apply to municipal employees, and 
disputing the validity of the stat- 
ute. The case proceeded through 
the Canadian courts and ultimately 
reached the Privy Council in 
England. The Privy Council sup- 
ported the decision taken by the 
Toronto Electrical Commissioners 
and pronounced the measure to be 
beyond the competence of the 
federal authority. The principle 
of the Act was not impugned, but 
only the right of Parliament to 
legislate in fields which the Privy 
Council declared to belong under 
the British North America Act to 
the provincial legislatures. 


It is a common human charac- 
teristic not to appreciate a good 
thing until one is deprived of it. 
This disallowance of the I.D.I. Act 
was received with much regret 
even in quarters that had previ- 
ously been most critical of it. 
However, at the next session of 


Parliament the Act was amended 
to restrict it, in the first instance, 
to disputes within its scope having 
to do with works within federal 
jurisdiction, and, in the second, 
to enable its application to disputes 
within its scope which are within 
the jurisdiction of any province on 
enactment by the provincial leg- 
islature of a statute declaring the 
Act to apply. It must have been 


very gratifying to Mr. Mackenzie 
King, its author, and to those who 
‘had been administering the I.D.I. 
Act for some eighteen years to 
observe that all the provinces of 
Canada except Prince Edward 
Island soon filled the vacuum the 
Privy Council’s ruling had created 
by enacting enabling legislation so 


that such works within provincial 
jurisdiction. might -reeeive the 
benefit of its provisions. Some 
years later, however, the provinces 
of Alberta and British Columbia 
repealed their enabling acts and 
passed similar provincial laws of 
their own. 


* * * 


Shortly after the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939 the scope of 





During World War II the Cana- 
dian Labour Department assumed 
responsibility for the conciliation 
of disputes in all industries con- 
nected with the war effort. Shown 
above are Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. M. M. Maclean, 


Director of Industrial Relations. 
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the I.D.I. Act was extended, as, 
during the first world war, to 
cover disputes between all em- 
ployers and workers engaged in 
war work. This resulted in a 
great expansion of proceedings 
under the statute and the appoint- 
ment of many boards of concilia- 
tion and investigation. For the 
guidance of these boards. the 
government in December 1940 set 
forth its wartime wages policy in 
Order-in-Council P.C. 7440. As 
an integral part of the economic 
control in Canada’s war effort the 
policy provided that, except in 
certain special circumstances, the 
highest wage rates paid between 
1926 and 1940 should be regarded 
as fair and reasonable, and that 
they might be restored when 
necessary, and maintained, but not 
increased. At the same time, in 
order to safeguard workers against 
increases in the cost of basic 
necessities, such wage rates could 
be supplemented by the payment 
of wartime cost of living bonuses. 


Much thought was given by the 
government to the best means of 
ensuring the co-operation of 
organized labour in the war effort. 
Such co-operation was being free- 
ly offered by the principal labour 
leaders but, feeling their efforts 
to co-operate were being frus- 
trated by certain employers, they 
asked the government for some 
expression of principle that would 
enhance the status of labour and 
obtain from employers generaily 
recognition of the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. In 
June 1940 Order in Council P.C. 
2685 was passed setting forth a 
set of principles which, in the 
words of the Prime Minister, 
The Right Honourable Mackenzie 
King, should govern all industrial 
relations in wartime “as an obliga- 
tion that should be lived up to by 
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all parties concerned”. The prin- 
ciples were to the effect that war 
production should be speeded by 
all possible means; that fair and 
reasonable standards of wages and 
working conditions should be 
maintained; that temporary war- 
time wage adjustments should be 
in the form of bonus payments; 
that there should be no strikes 
or lockouts but that disputants 
should seek the assistance of the 
Labour Department’s conciliation 
service; that employees should be 
free to organize in trade unions; 
that employees, through the trade 
unions, should be free to bargain 
collectively with their employers; 
that the terms of collective agree- 
ments should be scrupulously 
observed; that workers should not 
use coercion to increase union 
membership; and that suspension 
of established working conditions 
and standards for the purpose. of 
increasing war production should 
be by mutual agreement between 
labour and management and 
should be understood as applying 
only for the war period. 

In keeping with the general 
policy favoured by the Labour 
Department since its inception 
there was nothing coercive about 
this Order in Council, it had moral 
force only, but it served the war 
effort well by providing a guide 
to those employers and employees 
who were amenable to reason and 
suggestion. Conciliation officers 
and conciliation boards repeatedly 
brought the principles of the Order 
to the attention of disputants and 
thereby in many cases secured 
settlement of disputes. 

As the war progressed it was not 
Surprising athat) causesuiforwin= 
dustrial conflict should increase. 
The number of applications for 
boards of conciliation and the 
number of strikes steadily grew. 


It was then found that procedure 
under them Dig =Act. was = too 
deliberate to ‘cope. with the 
number of disputes arising out 
of war industries working under 
pressure or to satisfy the grow- 
ing army of new, inexperienced 
and impatient workers who were 
being recruited in large numbers 
into the ranks of organized labour. 
It was also found that many of 
the applications received for 
boards of conciliation had refer- 
ence to disputes of a minor nature 
and should be capable of settle- 
ment by simpler means. To meet 
these new conditions the govern- 
ment provided for the appointment 
of industrial disputes inquiry com- 
missions, consisting of one or more 
members, to make _ preliminary 
investigations of disputes with a 
view to promoting settlement, or, 
failing séttlement, an immediate 
recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation. 
At about this time the Department 
of Labour was expanded by the 
appointment of additional concilia- 
tion officers and the setting up of 
an Industrial Relations Branch 
under Mr. M. M. Maclean as 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003 


In 1943 it became quite evident 
that changing conditions govern- 
ing relations not only between 
employers and employees but also 
between union and union called 
for a newer method of treatment. 
A serious steel strike in that year 
had led to serious discussion as 
to the need for compulsory col- 
lective bargaining legislation for 
Canada, such as the Wagner Act 
which had recently been passed in 
the United States. Many were 
thinking along the same lines as 


Daniel Webster when he wrote, 
“Liberty exists in proportion to 
wholesome restraint’”’. More par- 
ticularly, he might have added, in 
wartime. 


In order that the government 
might have the fullest information 
as to the difficulties to be over- 
come and the remedies to be 
applied, the National War Labour 
Board, composed of twelve mem- 
bers, which had been appointed 
in 1941 was reconstituted. The 
new Board was composed of three 
members, a_ representative of 
employers and a representative of 
employees under the chairmanship 
of Mir: Justice-C."P? Mclague. It 
was given powers of the nature 
of an industrial court and was 
expected gradually to build up a 
jurisprudence to apply to _ its 
proceedings. Technical advisers 
and a national war labour com- 
mittee were appointed to consult 
with and advise it. 


In accordance with democratic 
practice the National War Labour 
Board at once decided to hold a 
public inquiry into wages and 
working conditions. Public sittings 
were held during the summer of 
1943, and over 120 submissions 
were made to the Board by persons 
representing labour, industry, 
provincial governments and the 
public. . 


The Board presented majority 
and minority reports to the 
government in August; and as a 
good part of the field of labour 
relations and their effect upon war 
industry would normally be within 
provincial jurisdiction, the Federal 
Government called the Provincial 
authorities into conference in 
December under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, to 
study the recommendations which 
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Above: These three men made up the National War Labour Board’s Executive 
Committee. They are, left to right: J. McClelland, Chairman Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, and George Hodge. 


Below: The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell addresses the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. Reading from left to right around the table: A. R. Mosher; A. 
Deschamps; A. J. Hills; W. L. Best; Mr. Mitchell; Justice G. B. O’Connor; 
Justice J. N. Francoeur; F. Molineux; W. H. Brown; R. Hermegnies. In back- 


ground, Bernard Wilson, Board Secretary, and M. M. Maclean, Director of 
Industrial Relations. 





the Labour Department had pre- 
pared based on the _ reports. 
Following this conference and 
subsequent conferences with rep- 
resentatives of trade unions and 
employers’ organizations, the gov- 
ernment in February 1944 passed 
Order mite. Oulclio «) car 1 UU, 
known as the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. This Order 
largely superseded the I.D.I. Act 
during the life of the Order itself 
by substituting for that Act 
specific regulations to govern 
labour relations in war industries. 
These Regulations, however, did 
not cover disputes having to do 
with wages, which disputes were 
taken care of under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. 


As will shortly be seen, these 
regulations marked a vast change 
in government policy in matters 
of labour relations. They were 
to be administered, at the national 
level, by a Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) and, in 
the case of certain provinces, 
under Federal-Provincial agree- 
ments by provincial boards or 
administrative agencies agreed 
upon by the Federal and the Prov- 
incial authorities. The National 
Board was to be composed of an 
equal number of employer and 
employee representatives, with a 
chairman and a_ vice-chairman 
who were to be impartial. The 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, was to be 
its Chief Executive Officer. 

Under the Regulations’ the 
Federal Government extended its 
jurisdiction over employer-em- 
ployee relations which normally 
were exclusively within the prov- 
incial field to the extent necessary 
to cover war industry, but without 
attempting to include other in- 
dustries which had no direct bear- 


ing on war production. In so far 
as these latter industries were 
concerned, each province was left 
free to make its own decision as 
to whether or not it should be 
brought under the Regulations. 

The main provisions of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regula- 
Dito weeiy Cee UUs Weller nm late 
incorporated in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act passed in 1948 and are 
discussed under that heading. 

For administration purposes the 
Regulations provided specific and 
general penalties for non-obser- 
vance of the provisions of the 
Regulations; prosecution in the 
Courts by consent of the Board 
for violation of the Regulations; 
the filing of certain information 
with the Board; and the making 
of administrative regulations by 
the Board for the purpose of per- 
forming its functions. 

Further light on the _ policy 
favoured by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the administration of the 
Regulations is reflected by the 
bilateral agreements made by the 
Minister of Labour with the prov- 
incial governments of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova _ Scotia. 
These agreements, in general, 
provided for the establishment of 
Provincial Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Boards and gave such Boards 
authority to administer the Regu- 
lations with respect to employers 
and employees in essential war 
industry, also to industry ordinar- 
ily within provincial jurisdiction 
if the required enabling legisla- 
tion had been passed. Provision 
was made for appeals to the 
National Board against decision 
of the Provincial Boards. In 
order that the Federal Minister 
of Labour should retain full con- 
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trol when differences between 
employers and workers had 
reached the critical stage, to him 
was reserved the authority to 
appoint conciliation officers and 
conciliation boards, although pro- 
vision was also made for the co- 
operative use of Federal and 
Provincial Conciliation Officers. 
Appointment of the members of 
Provincial Boards were to be by 
consultation between the Federal 
Labour Minister and the Prov- 
incial Labour Minister concerned. 


The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations served Canada well 
during the latter war years and 
the first years of peace. Many 
serious disputes had been settled 
under its provisions, but the time 
came when it would have to be 
replaced by legislation of a more 
‘permanent nature and_ better 
adapted to peace conditions. How- 
ever, the Regulations had set a 
definite pattern which had been 
proved sound in principle and it 
was felt that any new legislation 
should follow, in so far as con- 
sistent with provincial rights, 
along similar lines. 


Steps Leading to New 
Peacetime Legislation 


In June, 1947, the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, introduced into Parlia- 
mentaras Sill toy providemtormethte 
investigation, conciliation and set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. The 
legislation was designed, of course, 
to replace the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
then still in force; also to revoke 
the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1907, which had been 
in suspension during the lifetime 
of the Regulations. The Bill was 
referred by the House of Com- 
mons to its Standing Committee on 
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Industrial Relations. This Com- 
mittee sat during part of June and 
July and heard the representations 
of organized labour, employers, 
and other interested parties on the 
provisions of the Bill. The report 
of the Committee stated that, with 
prorogation imminent it would be 
impossible to give the Bill the full 
consideration its importance re- 
quired, and recommended that a 
similar bill be introduced early in 
the next session of Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, the matter was allowed 
to stand over until the next session 
to give members of Parliament full 
opportunity to study carefully the 


‘evidence given before the Stand- 


ing Committee. In April 1948 the 
Minister of Labour introduced an- 
other Bill into the House of Com- 
mons the provisions of which were 
only slightly different from the 
previous Bill. The new Bill in 
turn was referred to the Standing 
Committee on Industrial Relations. 
In May this Committee reported 
the Bill to the House with amend- 
ments, “Chiel= fOr es nIChemnv.cre 
designed to revise the definition of 
“employee”; to include provision 
for the revocable check-off of 
union dues at the written request 
of an employee; and not to permit 
lawyers to appear before concilia- 
tion boards without having the 
consent of the parties and the 
chairmen to do so. During the 
third reading of the Bill the House 
deleted the check-off provision 
which had been inserted by the 
Standing Committee. It also 
rejected amendments designed to 
include engineers within the scope 
of the Act; restrict lawyers from 
appearing before conciliation 
boards; and to make the Canada 
Labour Relations Board respon- 
sible for enforcing the Act. The 
House also accepted an amendment 
designed to protect the pension 


rights .or benefits of employees 
taking strike action after the 
requirements of the Act precedent 
to striking had been met. The 
new Act, which is entitled the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, was proclaimed 
in August 1948. 

It might be interjected here that 
there was almost a nostalgic feel- 
ing among those familiar with 
Canadian labour legislation over 
the repeal of the famous old I.D.I. 
Act which in its day had blazed a 
new trail in industrial relations. 
In the troubled field of compulsory 
investigation particularly, it was 
the first legislation of its kind in 
any country to provide a “cooling 
off’ period. It became a model for 
legislation in other leading indus- 
thialescountries, wand’ sit may be 
rightly claimed that the United 
States Railway Labour Act of 1926 
is a conscious tribute to the guiding 
principles of the old Canadian 
statute. 


The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation 
Act 1948 


The new Act, which became 
effective on September 1, 1948, 
combines in its legislative prin- 
ciples the long-tested cooling-off 
period, and the investigation and 
conciliation features of the old 
I-D,I..-Act; also: the labour rela- 
tions, compulsory collective bar- 
gaining and limited arbitration 
provisions of the Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations, all of 
which had _ been thoroughly 
tested and proven after four 


years trial. “A summary of the 
Act’s main features follow. 


Administration of the Act—The 
Minister of Labour is charged 
with the general administration 
of the statute. He is responsible 


for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, 
industrial inquiry commissions, 
for dealing with complaints that 
the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain in 
good faith, and for controlling 
consent to prosecute. 


Under the Minister the Act 
establishes the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as an agency of 
administration. This Board, like 
the former Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, is composed of four 
employer and four employee rep- 
resentatives, with impartial chair- 
man and vice-chairman. Its Chief 
Executive Officer is the Director 
of Industrial Relations for the 
Labour Department. It should be 
stated here that the new Board 
is at present composed of identi- 
cally the same personnel as the 
Board which had so successfully 
administered the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. The new 
Board is responsible for those 
provisions of the Act which con- 
cern (1) the certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents for 
appropriate units of employees; 
(2) the writing of procedures into 
collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of 
such agreements; (3) the investi- 
gation of complaints made to the 
Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively in good 
faith. 


In the course of its functions 
outlined above, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board has authority to 
determine the appropriateness of 
a unit of employees for collective 
bargaining; to hold votes of em- 
ployees to determine if bargaining 
agents have adequate support of 
the employees affected; to reject 
as bargaining agents trade unions 
which are dominated or influenced 
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improperly by employers; to 
revise or revoke decisions, orders 
or certificates; to issue orders 
requiring parties to bargain col- 
lectively; to determine who is a 
member in good standing of a 
trade union, and to determine 
who is an employee or employer 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Application of the Act.—The 
Act applies only to industries 
within federal jurisdiction, Le., 
navigation; shipping; interprovin- 
cial railways; canals; telegraphs; 
steamship lines and ferries, both 
interprovincial and international; 
air transportation and aerodromes; 
radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared to be for the gen- 
eral advantage of Canada. How- 
ever, the Act provides that where 
provincial authorities enact similar 
legislation to be applied to em- 
ployers within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, these provincial authorities 
may make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements for the administra- 
tion of such legislation by the 
federal authorities. Similar legis- 
lation has since been enacted by 
the provinces of British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, and is now 
under consideration in the prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. 


Principal Provisions of the 
Act—In summary, the principal 
provisions of the Statute concern: 

1. The right of employees to be 
members of trade unions and 
for employers to be members 
of employers’ organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition 
of unfair labour practices on 
the part of employers, unions 
and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification 
of trade unions as bargaining 
agents for employees. 

4. A procedure for compulsory 
collective bargaining and the 
negotiation of collective agree- 
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ments, and conciliation in con- 
nection therewith. | 

5. Prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs, the taking of strike votes 
and changes in terms of em- 
ployment until the collective 
bargaining and _ conciliation 
procedure prescribed in the 
Act has been complied with. 

6. Collective agreements to be 
binding upon the employer and 
the trade union who are parties 
thereto, and the employees 
covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by 
arbitration or otherwise, with- 
out stoppage of work, or 
grievances arising under the 
agreement. 

7. Prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs while a collective agree- 
ment is in effect. 

8. Penalties for violation of the 
provisions of the Actebyivem- 
ployers, employees or trade 
unions or employers’ organiza- 
tions. 

9. The establishment of a rep- 
resentative labour relations 
board (the Canada Labour 
Relations Board) to deal with 
applications relating to the 
right of trade unions to repre- 
sent employees for collective 
bargaining. 

10. The appointment of Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions to in- 
quire into industrial matters 
or disputes. 

11. Co-operative arrangements with 
provinces in relation to the 
administration of provincial 
labour legislation similar to 
the Federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any 
industry.. 


Conciliation Functions 
of the Industrial 
Relations Branch 


The conciliation work of the 
Industrial Relations Branch today 
stems from two pieces of legisla- 


tion, (a) the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 
1948, described above and (b) the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906, 
referred to earlier in this article. 


The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act pro- 
vides for conciliation machinery 
to attempt the settlement of a 
dispute when negotiations for a 
collective agreement following 
the certification of a bargaining 
agent have been unsuccessful; also 
when negotiations for the renewal 
of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request 
of either party to such a dispute, 
or in-any other case where he 
considers it advisable to do so, 
the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect a settlement. bi 
a Conciliation Officer reports 
failure to bring about a settle- 
ment, the Minister may appoint 
a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. The Act also provides 
that the Minister. may appoint a 
Conciliation Board without prior 
reference to a Conciliation Officer, 
but the normal practice is to 
appoint a Conciliation Officer in 
the first instance. 

A Conciliation Board is set up 
in the same manner as under the 
old I.D.I. Act. It is composed of 
three members who are nomi- 
nated, one each for the two parties 
to the dispute and the third (the 
chairman) by agreement between 
the other two or, failing agree- 
ment, by the Minister. Concilia- 
tion Officers may also be required 
under the Act to investigate and 
report to the Minister in connec- 
tion with any written complaints 
made by a person claiming to be 
aggrieved because of any alleged 
violation of the Act. 


The Conciliation and Labour 
Act provides for conciliation of 
a more informal or general nature. 
It is a permissive piece of legisla- 
tion. Its fundamental provision, 
authorizing the Minister to place 
the service of a Conciliation 
Officer at the disposal of parties 
to a dispute, has been of great 
value in the early stages of in- 
dustrial conflicts. There is no 
instance in which the old adage, 
a stitch in time saves nine, applies 
more forcibly than in industrial 
disputes. The experience of a 
departmental officer applied at the 
right time may be of the highest 
value in bringing about a settle- 
ment. Many a point in a dispute 
which has perplexed employers 
and workers alike has been solved 
by the appearance at an opportune 
moment of an officer of the 
Department who has frequently 
encountered the same or a similar 
situation in other disputes and 
found a solution. 

The Act also provides that, upon 
the application of both parties to 
a dispute, the Minister may 
appoint an Arbitrator or an Arbi- 
tration Board. Special provisions 
applying to the Crown as well as 
private companies relate to dis- 
putes affecting railways and their 
employees, authorizing the Minis- 
ter to establish committees of 
conciliation, mediation and invest- 
igation; and in cases where these 
committees are unable to effect 
a settlement the Minister may 
refer the dispute to arbitration. 
In practice, however, the function 
of the Act relating to railway 
disputes is now more adequately 
performed under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 
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The jurisdiction of the Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act is not defin- 
itely limited, but normally federal 
intervention is restricted to in- 
dustries over which the Federal 
Government has_ constitutional 
authority. In industries which are 
clearly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, conciliation or arbitration 
services are provided by the 
Industrial Relations Branch only 
upon the joint request of the 
parties to a dispute, and upon 
the expressed request or consent 


of the provincial authorities con- 
cerned. 


It is chiefly for the purpose of 
administering the conciliation 
legislation outlined above that the 
Department of Labour maintains 
its Industrial Relations Branch. 
The Director and staff are located 
at Ottawa with other Industrial 





in 1908. 


sponding total is 258,679. 


million in 1940-41. 
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... That Habits of Thrift be Promoted”’ 


Canadian Government Annuities were originally introduced 
The enabling legislation declared that it was “in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the 
people of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provi- 
sion may be made for old age.” 


While Annuities have been available to Canadians for over 
forty years, a notable increase in their use as a safeguard to 
security in later life has occurred within comparatively recent 
years. In 1931, some twenty years after the plan was inaugu- 
rated, there were 11,781 annuities in force. 


In recent years, employers of labour, associations, and societies 
have been turning in increasing numbers to Government Annuities 
for pensions for their employees and members. 
were only four of these group annuities covering 1,240 employees. 
Today there are 846 group contracts covering 158,959. 


from $19 million to $63 million. 
have also increased greatly. In the fiscal year 1949-50, Canadians 
received over $23 million in annuity benefits compared to $9 





Relations Officers stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Fredericton and _ St. 
John’s. 

NES 





In 1950, the corre- 





In 1940, there 


Since 1940, premium receipts from annuities have increased 
Benefits received by annuitants 








Platform of Principles of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


As originally adopted at Winnipeg Convention, 1898, 
and as revised in 1935 


10. 


Tae 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
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. Free compulsory education. 


. Legal working day of eight hours 


and six days to a week. 


. Government inspection of all indus- 


tries. 


. The abolition of the contract system 


on all public works. 


. A minimum living wage, based on 


local conditions. 


. Public ownership of all franchises, 


such as railways, telegraphs, water- 
works, lighting, etc. 


. Tax reform, by lessening taxation 


on industry and Lior 


land values. 


increasing 


. Abolition of the Dominion Senate. 


. Exclusion of Chinese. 


The Union Label to be placed on 
all manufactured goods where prac- 
ticable, and on all government and 
municipal supplies. 


Abolition of child labour by children 
under fourteen years of age; and of 
female labour in all branches of 
industrial life, such as mines, work- 
shops, factories, etc. 


Abolition of property qualification 
for all public offices. 


Compulsory arbitration of labour 


disputes. 


Proportional representation and the 
cumulative vote. 


Prohibition of 
competition with free labour. 


prison labour in 


. Free 


1935 


education 
school attendance. 


and compulsory 


. Development of technical and voca- 


tional education and of apprentice- 
ship systems. 


_ Establishment of the six-hour day 


and the five-day week. 


4. Holidays with pay. 
5. Enforcement of Fair Wage Act and 


10. 


1 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


INS). 


"= Puplic 


. Government 


Regulations (based on established 
union conditions) on all govern- 
ment work, direct or indirect. 


_ National old age pensions and state 


insurance for sickness and_ dis- 


ability. 


._ Amendment of the British North 


America Act and uniform labour 
laws throughout the Dominion. 


ownership and democratic 
management of all public utilities 
and nationalization of banking and 
credit. 


control and_ fullest 
development of all natural resources. 


Labour representation on all gov- 
ernment commissions, boards, etc., 
appointed to deal with matters 
affecting workers’ interests. 
Abolition of non-elective legislative 
bodies. 

Exclusion of all races that cannot 
be properly assimilated into the 
national life of Canada. 

The demand for, 
union label. 
Prohibition of 
children under 
age. 


and use of, the 


employment of 
sixteen years of 


Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women. 


Voluntary arbitration of labour 
disputes. 
Proportional representation with 


group constituencies. 


Encouragement of the establishment 
of consumers’ co-operative societies. 


Disarmament. 
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CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION 
PATTERNS 
AND POLICIES 


by J. Calbert Best 


Editorial Staff, LABOUR GAZETTE 


Some 350 years ago 28 French settlers 
wintered at Quebec. This began the 
period of European immigration to Canada. 
Its dominant pattern has been one of 
large influxes of people in periods of 
prosperity, easing off in more difficult 
tumes. Since the end of World War II, 
when a definite Government policy was 
established, the Department of Labour has 
played an important role in the selection 
and placement of large numbers of new 
Canadian settlers. 


The Early Years 


The story of Canadian immigra- 
tion can be traced back almost 
350 years to the first 28 French 
settlers who wintered at Quebec 
in 1628. This marked the begin- 
ning of a French immigration 
movement, which in the first 
fifty years of its existence was 
largely associated with the 
monopolistic trading companies. 
Because these people were more 
interested in trade than in settle- 
ment, the original 28 had in- 
creased to only 2,400, by 1661. 

After 1663; Lowisirouly seethe 
King of France, himself became 
interested in colonization, and 
soldiers who had been sent to 
protect the colonies from the 
Indians were offered land to settle 
in the country. In addition, a 
systematic immigration of brides 
was begun, and this helped to 
ensure the stability of the Cana- 
dian family to such a degree that 
by 1701, the population numbered 
17,000. Many present-day French 
Canadians can trace their ancestry 
back to these people. 

Most English-speaking Cana- 
dians, however, are comparative 
newcomers to Canada, although 
the United Empire Loyalists who 
came to Canada had lived for 
quite a time in the colonies to 
the South before coming North. 
The influx of these people follow- 
ing the American Revolution, 
served to establish several per- 
manent English-speaking settle- 
ments, and British immigration 
was now to proceed on an 
important scale. 

Interest of British people in 
immigrating to Canada was also 
increased following the passing 
of the Constitutional Act in 1791, 
which divided Quebec into Upper 
and Lower Canada. Between 
1837 and 1852, 170,677 British 


immigrants entered the country. 
Approximately two-thirds of these 
people came from Ireland, and the 
rest from England and Scotland. 


BSuod. Lesuit oO, tis. iiux. (OL 
settlers, Upper Canada _ had 
become more populous’ than 


Lower Canada. 

The wave of new settlers con- 
tinued, and between 1851 and 
1861, 216,000 immigrants arrived. 
The discovery of coal and gold 
in British Columbia, the develop- 
ment of railways and canals and 
the opening up of the Northwest 
stimulated immigration between 
Lob eandewe lool, string. tis 
period, immigration amounted to 
1,407,000 and it was at this time 
that many continental European 
and the first Oriental immigrants 
came to Canada. During the last 
decade of the century, immigra- 
tion fell off appreciably due to 
commercial depression and other 
influences, and in fact there was 
an important movement of Cana- 
dians to the United States. 


The Twentieth Century 


The arrival of the twentieth 
century was the signal for a 
new wave of increased immigra- 
tion which reached its crest in 


1913 when over 400,000 new 
settlers entered Canada. Between 
1901 and 1911 close to two 


million people entered the coun- 
try. This spectacular immigration 
period was brought about by the 
opening up of the prairies and 
the government’s policy of grant- 


ing free land, on certain condi- 


tions, to those who would 
undertake to live upon it. 
Another important factor was the 
almost unlimited opportunity for 
all types of labour in railroad 
and other construction work. This 
great flow of new settlers was 
interrupted by the First Great 
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War, and the peak of 1913 has 
not been approached since. 

Following the war, immigra- 
tion activities were restricted to 
those who could buy land or 
were prepared to take farm 
employment, and to household 
workers. This selective policy, 
combined with certain restrictive 
regulations—which were the 
natural aftermath of war— 
and other conditions such as 
hivheetransporiation. CcoOstsapmand 
the depreciation of European 
currencies, resulted in a rela- 
tively small movement of people 
to Canada. 

In 1923, a more _ intensive 
immigration policy was adopted, 
and the Government undertook 
to encourage the migration of as 
many as possible of those classes 
of settlers which Canada could 
absorb. In April of that year, 
the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments concluded the first assisted 
passage agreement, providing 
assistance for four main classes 
of British immigrants. 

These four classes 
(a) married agriculturists 


were: 
yay 





(b) single farm 
labourers; (c) houseworkers; 
(d) juvenile immigrants. All 
assistance was for third class 
ocean and colonist rail trans- 
portation, repayable without 
interest. This agreement was 
followed by others in 1924 and 
1925: and in 1926, the Empire 
Settlement Agreement reduced the 
cost of transportation to adult 
migrants to a point where the 
majority could (and did) pay the 
rate. Other agreements followed 
in succeeding years, and several 
of the provinces also partici- 
pated in these. 

The onset of world depression 
after 1929 necessitated restric- 
tion on those classes of immi- 
grants who could enter Canada, 
and immigration from Europe 
was suspended except in the case 
of: (a) practical farmers with 
enough capital to establish and 
maintain themselves on farms; 
and (b) the wives and children 
under 18 of already established 
family heads. 

No changes were made in the 
regulations applicable to settlers 


their families; 


1867 1870 1875 1880 1885 


1890 1895 1900 1905 


NOTE: In 1908 the Fiscal Year was changed to Calendar Year 
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Immigrant Arrivals to Canada 


1867—1949—By Selected Periods 


SSS 
: 














Average Average 
Period Number For Period Number For 
Period Period 
1867-1868 PUB 13,716 || 1920-1921 ZS0/SO 20S: 276 
1869-1873 194,737 31,547 || 1922-1926 543,006 | 108,601 
1874—1880 228,274 32, Oar! 1927-1931 622,998 | 124,600 
188 1-1886 546,218 91,036 || 1932-1939 119,708 14,964 
1887—1890 339,959 84,990 || 1940-1945 72,200 12,043 
189 1-1900 338,998 33,900 || 1946-1947 135,846 67,923 
190 1-19 13 2,700,061) 211,543 | 1948-1949 220,60 D115 
1914-1919 465,516 77,986 || 1867-1949 | 6,799,191 SLO, 
from the British Isles or the Period of Restriction 


United States, but active encour- 
agement of new settlers from 
these countries was discontinued. 
In the period between 1930 and 
1939, immigrant arrivals were 
below 20,000 a year. The out- 
break of World War II in 1939 
brought even this trickle to a 
stop and between 1940 and 1944 
less than 50,000 people entered 
Canada as settlers. 


Immigration to Canada _ has 
generally been greatest in ‘‘boom” 
periods with very marked declines 
during periods of depression. 
During periods of “boom’’, there 
seems to be a tendency for 
labour and capital to leave the 
older countries and come _ to 
newer areas where rewards are 
greater as new areas are opened 





1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 


1935 1940 1945 1949 
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up, and resources’ developed. 
Government policy on immigra- 
tion has also followed this trend, 
and it is noticeable that more 
restrictive interpretations of the 
regulations have been applied in 
times of economic stress. 

inl Osi Order-in Council P:C. 
695 prohibited immigration, with 
the exception of a few classes. 
Since 1937, however, there have 
been a series of orders passed 
which have widened the classes 
of people admitted to Canada; 
and following the end of the 
Second World War, the Regula- 
tions were further broadened. 


Post-Wer Policy 


Post-war government policy on 
immigration was laid down in a 
statement delivered in the House 
of Commons in May, 1947 by 
the then Prime Minister the late 
W. L. Mackenzie King. Mr. 
King announced the intention of 
the Government to encourage 
immigration and to “ensure the 
careful selection and permanent 
settlement of such numbers of 
immigrants as can advantageously 
be absorbed in our national 
economy.” 

Mr. King stated that the lhmit- 
ing factor on immigration at that 
time was the shortage of adequate 
transportation and not Canadian 
legislation or regulations. Because 
of this transportation difficulty, 
opportunity to come to Canada 
was to be given in the first 
instance to relatives of persons 
already in Canada, and to dis- 
placed persons and refugees. To 
facilitate the carrying out of this 
policy the terms of admissi- 
bility for persons in the first 
category were ‘broadened by 
Order in Council P.C. 1734; and 
the Immigration Branch and the 
Department of Labour were to 
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determine jointly the numbers of 
refugees who would be admitted. 

Because of the limitation on 
transportation "edt. sthepemtimc, 
Canada’s new immigration policy 


was designed to fall into two 
parts: measures for immediate 
application, “and= fa Plong=term 


program. One of the immediate 
goals was to bring in people to 
help relieve the acute labour 
shortage which existed at that 
time. 


The long-term phase of the 
program was based on the con- 
viction that Canada could assimi- 
late a larger population. Mr. 
King stated the Government’s 
attitude as being “strongly of the 
view that our immigration policy 
should be devised in a positive 
sense, with the definite objec- 
tive ... of enlarging the popula- 
tion Of) the COUntTY =e lisesit 
will seek to attain through the 
development and energetic appli- 
cation of productive immigration 
MeaSUTeS. wae OM Colt veOLUL eos 
policy, immigration services, 
which had been curtailed during 
the depression and war years, 
were expanded and developed. 


The Department of 
Labour’s Role in 
Immigration 


The Department of Labour’s 
entrance into the immigration 
field can actually be traced back 
to the now famous Hyde Park 
Declaration of 1941. The primary 
object of the Hyde Park agree- 
ment was to aid in the solu- 
tion of the complex problems 
created by the exigencies of 
war on the financial, industrial 
and production fronts. From this 
Agreement stemmed plans to use, 
in most effective fashion, the 
available farm labour and material 


in the two countries. Because of 
the need to accelerate the move- 
ment of seasonal farm help 
across the international boundary, 
arrangements were necessary to 
modify the application of immi- 
gration and customs regulations. 

In the spring of 1942, there- 
fore, the two governments made 
formal arrangements for the 
migratory movement. These 
arrangements were renewed annu- 
ally through 1943, 1944, 1945 and 
1946, with a further renewal for 
the crop year of 1947. 

In putting these formal arrange- 
ments into effect, it was necessary 
to draw upon the co-operation 
of the Departments in both 
countries. In ~Canada, the- co- 
ordinating agency was the Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Fisheries 
Division of the Department of 
Labour. In the United States the 
work was centred in the federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

The program of moving migra- 
tory workers was soon expanded 
to include other categories of 
greatly needed seasonal labour. 
Informal arrangements have been 
continued each year between the 
two governments to carry out 
this program, making it possible 
for potato and apple _ pickers, 
woods workers, tobacco workers, 
maple sugar workers and food 
processing workers to move back 
and forth across the border. The 
U.S. Department of Labour, and 
the Canadian Department of 
Labour are responsible for the 
active administration of the agree- 
ment. This movement has con- 
tinued since reaching its peak in 
1947 on a somewhat reduced 
scale. 


Polish Veterans 


In the strictest sense, the 
U.S.-Canadian farm labour plan 
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was not one of immigration since 
no permanent settlements were 
involved. The Department of 
Labour’s initiation into immigra- 
tion proper came with the move- 
ment of 4,500 Polish veterans, 
former members of General 
Anders’ Army, who were brought 
to Canada for employment in 
agriculture. These men came in 
two groups: the first (about 
2,900 men) arrived in Canada 
from Italy in November of 1946; 
and the second in May and June 
of 1947. The arrangements with 
the British Government concern- 
ing this movement were worked 
out almost entirely by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

It was natural that the Depart- 
ment of Labour was called in at 
this time to play an active role 
in immigration. The National 
Employment Service, possessing 
facilities for the orderly place- 
ment of immigrants, provided an 
established placement agency, 
which had not existed in any 
earlier period of immigration. 
The NES was able to provide 
up-to-date information on em- 
ployment conditions and trends 
inept pants. of? Canadas ts0his 
information made it possible to 
plan for selective immigration in 
keeping with the country’s 
absorptive capacity. 

Selection teams made up of 
representatives of the Department 
of Justice, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour were sent 
to Europe to screen the Polish 
veterans for purposes of health, 
security and suitability for em- 
ployment in agriculture. 

The Department of Labour, 
working in conjunction with 
provincial departments of agri- 
culture through the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
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The first 2,900 men from General Anders’ Polish Army arrived in Canada from 
Italy in November, 1946. The Department of Labour, working in conjunction 
with other federal and provincial agencies, found suitable farm placements for 
all these men at prevailing wages and conditions of employment. 





mittees, had found suitable farm 
placements for all these men at 
prevailing wages and conditions 
of employment. On arrival in 
Canada the men were placed by 
local NES officers. According to 
a pre-arranged agreement, all of 
these veterans signed an under- 
taking to remain in agricultural 
employment for a period of two 
years from the time of arrival. 
However, Canadian farmers pre- 
ferred that the contract between 
the Polish veterans and themselves 
should be for a period of one 
year, subject to renewal for a 
further 12 months if the arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to both 
parties. 

The success of the plan was 
confirmed by Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour in 
December, 1948, when he said: 
“We are satisfied that the plan 
as a whole has been an out- 
standing success and that the 


Polish veterans generally wish to 
fully honour the undertaking 
given by them.” 


Displaced Persons 


With the announcement of the 
Government’s policy of clearing 
the way for European Displaced 
Persons*=to™ enter Canada, the 
Department of Labour was called 
in to assist in the selection and 
placement of these people. The 
pattern of placement arrange- 
ments which had been established 
for the movement of Polish 
veterans was also utilized for 
the new and larger movement. 


The Orders in Council which 
were passed authorizing the 
admission of displaced persons 
directed the Minister of Labour 
to assist the Minister of Mines 
and Resources in the selection and 
transportation of these people to 
Canada. The Orders also pro- 
vided that arrangements were to 


New Canadian settlers, from displaced persons camps, affix identification tags 


at seaboard prior to leaving for their new homes in Canada. 


Each worker has 


signed an undertaking to the Minister of Labour, agreeing to accept employ- 
ment in the industry for which he has been selected, and to remain in it for at 


least one year. 





be made for the reception of the 
displaced persons at a port of 
entry and for their distribution 
throughout the country. 

In March, 1947, the Immi- 
gration-Labour Committee was 
established to advise on group 
immigration of displaced persons 
and other selected group immi- 
gration projects. The Committee 
consists of representatives of the 
Departments of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Labour, External 
Affairs, Health and Welfare, the 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 


mission (National Employment 
Service) and the International 
Refugee Organization. The Com- 
mittee’s work centres on the 


establishment of tentative quotas 
covering the occupational groups 
to be admitted. These quotas 
are determined by labour require- 
ments in particular industries and 
occupations. Employers in indus- 
tries where labour is required 
are invited to submit applica- 
tions to the Committee, which 
carefully screens them and makes 
its recommendation. Employers 
must undertake to provide em- 
ployment for a period of one 
year at rates of wages and under 
the same working conditions as 
Canadian workers in similar 
occupations in the district. 


Selection Procedure 
Overseas 


The selection of workers over- 
seas is carried out by inter- 
viewing teams composed _ of 
representatives of the interested 
Departments, and, where special 
skills are concerned, representa- 
tives of the industry. In the case 
of domestic workers, women rep- 
resentatives of the Department 
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of Labour and the Irnmigration 
Department are members of the 
interviewing teams. The first 
step in the selection procedure 
following receipt of an applica- 
tion for displaced persons is for 
the International Refugee Organ- 
ization to carry out a preliminary 
screening on an _ occupational 
basis. The IRO selects about two 
or three times as many people 
as required for final screening 
by the Canadian interviewing 
teams. 

Department of Labour repre- 
sentatives are responsible for the 
first screening of the prospective 
candidates presented by the IRO. 
The people selected by Labour 
Department officers are then 
screened by medical, security, and 
immigration officers. Each dis- 
placed person passed by the 
interviewing team is required to 
sign an undertaking to _ the 
Minister of Labour that he will 
accept employment in the indus- 
try for which’ he has” been 
selected and remain in it for at 
least one year. General condi- 
tions of employment are also set 
forth in this document for the 
information of the displaced 
person. 


The Department of Labour has 
established an office in London 
to help in meeting the demand 
of employers for workers from 
the United Kingdom, and also 
to assist residents of the U.K. 
wishing to come to Canada. This 
office acts as a laison between 
the Canadian National Employ- 
ment Service and the British 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The London office also 
advises interested British citizens 
on possibilities of employment in 
various industries, occupations and 
localities. 


Transportation and 
Reception of Immigrant 
Workers 


The International Refugee 
Organization provides and pays 
for the ocean transportation of 
displaced persons. -The Depart- 
ment of Labour provides trans- 
portation from the port of entry 
for those,,of ‘them: who, are 
domestic and farm workers. The 
costs of inland transportation 
for other displaced persons are 
advanced by the employer, who 
assumes the cost if the worker 
remains in the employment for 
a one-year period. Immigrant 
workers other than displaced 
persons are required to pay their 
own transportation costs. 


The new immigrants are met 
at the port of entry by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Labour who see that they are 
dispatched to their destinations. 
Displaced persons going to indus- 
trial employment are usually 
sent direct from seaboard. The 
Department also maintains two 
well equipped hostels for the 
reception of new workers. They 
are used chiefly to accommodate 
female domestic workers and 
family units which are assigned 
to individual employers from the 
hostels. 

The Department’s interest in 
these new Canadians does not 
end with their placement, but 
a follow-up is maintained, and 
employers are visited periodi- 
cally by departmental representa- 
tives. The assistance of many 
church and service organizations 
has been received, especially in 
the case of female domestic 
workers. In addition to this 
help community committees have 
also been established in practi- 
cally all areas where domestic 


help has been placed, and these 
committees help to deal with the 
problems of the female workers. 


Medical assistance, covering 
immigrants brought to Canada 
under the group movement plan 
has also been provided. Indigent 
immigrants who become ill during 
their first year of residence 
receive assistance. 


Arrangements have also been 
made to facilitate the approval of 
applications by displaced persons 
who are heads of families to 
have their families join them. 
Under the terms of these arrange- 
ments, the necessity of individual 
investigation has been obviated, 
and many displaced persons have 
been united with their families. 

Since the movement began in 
1947 to the end of September 
1949, a total of 84,651 displaced 


persons have entered Canada. 
These people represent many 
different trades and skills, and 


are to be found working in all 
sectors of the economy. Many 
have undertaken agricultural 
work, and others are working in 
lumbering, textiles, mining, the 
garment industry, construction, 
domestic employment, and other 
fields. Some have possessed skills 
new or undeveloped in Canada, 
and as a result, the country has 
benefited. 

The admission of these new 
Canadians has achieved a two- 
fold purpose. A demand for 
much needed help in certain 
fields has been partially satisfied, 
and new life, new opportunities 
and restored hope have _ been 
granted to many thousands of 
people, who were the victims of 
circumstances over which they 
hadenoe control: 

In addition to the Movement 
of Displaced Persons from Europe 
who have come to Canada, there 
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has also been a highly successful 
movement of Dutch agriculturists 
to Canada. This movement 
started in 1947, following an agree- 
ment between the Netherland and 
Canadian Governments, and by 
the end of September, 1949, some 
16,000 members of Dutch farm 
families had been settled in 
Canada. The ultimate objective 
of these people is to own farms 
in this country, and many have 
settled permanently on farms on 
an ownership, rental or crop- 
sharing basis. The majority of 
these immigrants have settled in 
Ontario, but a considerable 
number have gone to Quebec, the 
Prairies and Western Canada. 


The federal Government, and 
the Government of Ontario have 
also co-operated in arranging for 
the transportation and employ- 
ment of persons from the United 
Kingdom who desire to come to 
Canada. The Ontario Govern- 
ment has arranged transportation 
for these people, and the National 
Employment Service has under- 
taken the task of finding jobs for 
the immigrants. 


Both of the movements described 
above differ from the Displaced 


Persons Movement in that these 
people have some capital with 
which to help establish them- 
selves in this country, and they 
have migrated to Canada _ for 
reasons different from those of the 
displaced persons. 


The future pattern of immigra- 
tion to Canada will depend in 
large measure on our ability to 
maintain present economic levels, 
and to develop our resources. An 
immigration program to _ be 
successful must be geared to the 
absorptive capacity of the coun- 
try. A well planned immigration 
program can prove of benefit to 
the country. The late Mr. 
Mackenzie King, speaking in the 
House of Commons, emphasized 
this, when he said: “A larger 
population will help to develop 
our resources. By providing a 
larger number of consumers, in 
other words a larger domestic 
market, it will reduce the present 
dependence of Canada on the 
export of primary products. The 
essential thing is that immigrants 
be selected with care, and that 
their numbers be adjusted to 
the absorptive capacity of the 
COUNTY!’ 


Towards Greater Uniformity 


As a step towards securing a greater measure of uniformity in 


labour laws and improving administrative standards and enforcement, 
the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
organized in 1938. 

The members of the Association, which includes officers of the 
Federal Department of Labour and of provincial departments, boards, 
and commissions administering any labour law, meet annually to 
exchange information on such subjects as minimum wages, hours of 
work, accident prevention, labour inspection, labour statistics, employ- 
ment of women and children, apprenticeship, industrial relations, 
Canada and the ILO, ete. The last conference, the ninth, in Montreal 
on May 29-31, 1950, was attended by 44 representatives of nine prov- 
inces and 11 representatives of the Federal Department. 
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Tenth ACCL Becomes First CCL 


At a meeting described in the LABouR GAZETTE for October, 1940, 
as the “tenth regular Convention of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour,” the Congress broadened its scope to include unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Committee for Industrial Organization (recently 
expelled from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada) and 
renamed itself the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


The new labour body proceeded to adopt a constitution, which 
clearly set forth its distinctive characteristic, that of organizing the 
unorganized in accordance with the “principle of organization within 
aneindustry. 


The purposes of the Canadian Congress of Labour, as stated in 
the Constitution of 1940, are as follows: — 


Section 1.—The purposes of the Congress shall be to promote 
the interests of its affiliates and generally to advance the economic 
and social welfare of the workers of Canada. 


Section 2.—It shall seek to accomplish this in the economic 
field by developing the widest and the most effective organiza- 
tion of the workers, establishing wherever necessary, Organizing 
Committees for this purpose, and assisting existing unions to 
organize the unorganized workers in their respective industries. 
It shall, at all times, promote the principle of organization within 
an industry. It shall, co-operating with its affiliates, establish 
special funds and furnish other assistance for the purpose of 
carrying out the organizing objectives of the Congress. 


Section 3.—In the legislative field the Congress shall promote 
the enactment of suitable legislative measures, Municipal, Pro- 
vincial or Federal, in furtherance of the purposes of the Congress 
and of the interests of its affiliates. It shall exert and concentrate 
its influence in the promotion of its legislative program, or in 
opposition to any legislation contrary thereto. Loe snellemake 
appropriate studies of legislation, and of associated matters, 
bearing upon the purpose and objects of the Congress. It shall 
take all suitable steps to inform its affiliates and their member- 
ship, and also legislators and the public, with regard to its 
legislative program. 


Section 4.—The economic and legislative policies to be 
advanced by the Congress shall be determined in accordance with 
the industrial, economic and legislative conditions from time to 
time prevailing in the Dominion of Canada. 


The following new section was added in 1946:— 


Section 5—The Canadian Congress of Labour stands 
unequivocably for equality of treatment regardless of race, creed 
or colour, and recommends to all affiliated organizations that they 
oppose discrimination on these grounds wherever it may appear. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
AND THE 
NATIONAL 
EMPLOY MENT 
SERVICE 


by Ray Brown 


Director of Public Relations 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


While as an operating program unem- 
ployment imsurance in Canada has not 
yet celebrated its tenth birthday, its 
story goes back far beyond that period. 
In Canada as in Europe it had its origin 
in the trade union movement. 


An important step in building 
a social security structure for 
Canada was taken when Parlia- 
ment, in the summer of 1940, 
passed the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. The measure had a 
peculiar significance. In it, for 
the first time, the responsibility 
of government, of industry, and of 
the individual worker in periods 
of unemployment was accepted 
and given legal status. 

The plan which Parliament out- 
lined in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provided for a contri- 
butory system of unemployment 
insurance. The contributing parties 
are the employer, the worker, and 
finally the Federal Government. 
Thus the interest which all three 
have in maintaining economic 
stability during periods of un- 
employment is recognized. 


The legislation went further, 
however. It placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of the Federal 
Government responsibility for 
providing an organized system of 
finding jobs for unemployed 
workers. It set up a national 
employment service recognizing 
that only in close association with 
such a service could an unemploy- 
ment insurance program be suc- 
cessful. In plain words, the basic 
idea was that, first and foremost, 
an unemployed worker needs a 
job. It is very much more im- 
portant that this basic require- 
ment should be satisfied than that 
the worker draw benefit. 


It will be seen that unemploy- 
ment insurance is, from _ the 
practical viewpoint, a compara- 
tively recent thing in Canada. 
However, it would be a great 
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mistake to think of unemployment 
insurance in Canada merely in 
terms of the last decade. While 
as an actual operating program 
it has not yet celebrated its tenth 
birthday, its story goes back far 
beyond that period. To learn the 
history of unemployment insur- 
ance one must turn to records of 
one of the great labour organiza- 
tions, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Historical Background 


It is, of course, probable that 
the idea of unemployment insur- 
ance was a subject of informal 
discussion in Canadian labour 
circles for years before it found 
its way to an executive meeting 
or a convention floor. Certain 
countries in Europe had _ been 
experimenting with varying sys- 
tems of unemployment insurance 
as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is apparent 
from the records that in Europe 
then, as in Canada later, it had 
its origin in the trade union move- 
ment. Some -trade unions in 
European countries provided out- 
of-work benefits as edrly as the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Plans were voluntary, assessments 
usually low because’ workers were 
unable to pay large amounts, and 
consequently benefit allowances 
were frequently small and some- 
times uncertain. 

It remained for Great Britain 
to lead in adopting national com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. 
In the year 1909 Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, then President of the 
Board of Trade, announced that 
the government intended bring- 
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TLC Leadership 


Whether or not the first world 
war hastened or delayed early 
steps toward unemployment insur- 
AnNCe ine Galaga mibels sOIiCULia LO 
say. When, in the summer of 
1914, the Kaiser sent his legions 
goose-stepping into Belgium and 
plunged Europe into turmoil, 
Canada turned immediately from 
peaceful pursuits to war effort. 
National energy was concentrated 
on recruiting and equipping armies 
to meet an ever-growing peril. 
However, in spite of this tremen- 
dous effort, and possibly because 
of it, some men’s thoughts must 
have been directed to the future. 
In the midst of maximum employ- 
ment, some labour leaders were 
wondering what would happen 
when the guns became silent and 
the troops returned. Would the 
period of feverish activity be 
succeeded by one of depression 
and its inevitable companion, un- 


employment? Would it not be 
wise to make provision for such 
“bad times’ when conditions 
permitted? 


At any rate, whatever the think- 
ing, it is interesting to note that 
the first official step by a labour 
body in Canada in the direction 
of unemployment insurance was 
taken in the war years. Records 
of the Trades and Labour Congress 
state that the executive of that 
body in a report to the annual 
convention of 1916 emphasized 
the importance of setting up a 
government commission to inquire 
into industrial relations in Canada. 
The convention called upon the 
government, by resolution, to 
establish such a commnission. 
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ing in a scheme of unemployment 
insurance. Two years later the 
povernment: “of Rt7 Hon. sine. 
Asquith put through the National 
Insurance Act of 1911. It estab- 
lished unemployment insurance 
for two-and-a-half million 
workers in engineering, metal, 
shipbuilding and construction in- 
dustries. The number of workers 
covered was greater than the 
combined total of insured persons 
in all other countries at that time. 
The system established involved 
contributions by employers, em- 
ployees and the government. 
Insurance stamps representing 
joint employer-employee contri- 
butions were purchased by the 
employer from the post office and 
placed in the employee’s book. 
The amount of the worker’s con- 
tribution was deducted from his 


wages. . 
An exhaustive review of the 
developments in Great Britain, 


which culminated in the present 
social security system, is unneces- 
sary in any history “of Canada’s 
unemployment insurance program. 
On the other hand unemployment 
insurance in Canada must be seen 
against the background of British 
experience. Canada was not to 
follow suit for some years to come, 
but undoubtedly men prominent 
in the Canadian labour movement 
watched with eager interest the 
progress of the British scheme and 
were stimulated by its success. 
Indeed records of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada con- 
tain references to correspondence 
which passed between. British and 
Canadian labour leaders cliscuss- 
ing state insurance against unem- 
ployment. 


It may be said that this contains 
no mention of unemployment 
insurance. On the other hand it 
should be noted that three years 
later, when the government of 
Sir Robert Borden appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into 
industrial relations in Canada, 
Tom Moore, then President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and John W. Bruce, who 
had moved the Trades and Labour 
Congress resolution of 1916, were 
chosen to represent labour on that 
body. This commission, which 
was headed by Chief Justice T. G. 
Mathers, of Manitoba, as chair- 
man, put the issue of unemploy- 
ment insurance directly before 
the government of the day in a 
formal recommendation. 


This recommendation, which is 
a part of the commission’s major- 
ity report, placed ‘‘unemployment 
and the fear of unemployment” 
first among the causes of unrest in 
Canada. The commission found 
the greatest unrest where most 
unemployment existed. As was 
to be expected this was in several 
of the large urban centres. 


First Recommendation 


In closing its reference to un- 
employment, the commission laid 
down the principle that: “Before 
the labourer can be made con- 
tented the haunting fear of unem- 
ployment must be removed from 
his mind.” It continued: 


Unemployment may arise from 
other causes than the loss of his 
job. He may be incapacitated by 
sickness, invalidity or old age. 
Very few labourers are able, out 
of their earnings, to make pro- 
vision for these contingencies. 
We recommend to your Govern- 
ment the question of making 
some provision by a system of 
State Social Insurance for those 
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who through no fault of their 
own are unable to work, whether 
the inability arises from lack of 
opportunity, sickness, invalidity 
or old age. Such insurance should 
remove the spectre of fear which 
now haunts the wage-earner and 
make him a more contented and 
better citizen. 


That this principle met with 
general approval at the time the 
commission reported would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that, in 
the autumn of the same year, a 
National Industrial Conference 
gave it unanimous endorsation. 
This conference was attended by 
representatives of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments, employers and employees. 
Nevertheless the commission’s re- 
commendation was not acted on 
immediately. Constitutional juris- 
diction, which was to prove disas- 
trous to the 1935 legislation of the 
Bennett Governmént, had ap- 
parently asserted itself. At any 
rate the question was referred to 
the provinces, which took some 
time in its consideration. Between 
1919 and 1927 no definite action 
was taken. 

Canada was, however, in com- 
mon with other countries, to pass 
through an experience which 
drove home the importance and 
urgency of adopting unemploy- 
ment insurance. In the “twenties”, 
after the commission had reported 
favourably, there was no great 
public demand for such a program. 
True there was appreciable indus- 
trial unrest—the great Winnipeg 
strike had taken place in 1919 and 
its repercussions continued—but 
the public was yet to face a major 
unemployment crisis. Then, in 
the early “thirties”, it came. 
Depression, with a capital D, took 
the country, and indeed many 
other countries, by the throat. 
Unemployment figures rose, men 
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walked the streets looking in vain 
for jobs, Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal Governments faced 
demands for “relief”, sometimes 
referred to as ‘“‘the dole’, millions 
were paid out to keep workers and 
their families alive because no 
work could be found. 


Constitutional Impasse 


Under such conditions it is not 
to be wondered at that unemploy- 
ment insurance assumed a position 
of urgency. It was something 
tangible and practical in answer 
to a need which might even be- 
come a menace. The Government 
of Prime Minister R. B. Bennett, 
in January 1935, introduced into 
Parliament Canada’s first measure 
of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and it became law five 
months later. This measure, en- 
titled “The Employment = and 
Social Insurance Act’’, provided 
for establishment of a contribu- 
tory system of unemployment in- 
surance ‘‘and for other forms of 
social insurance and security’. It 
also set up a national employment 
service. Administration was placed 
in the hands of an “Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission’’. 

A discussion of the provisions 
of this Act would be fruitless in 
view of its brief and unhappy 
career. The government of the 
day had based its claim to legis- 
late in the field of social security 
on the following grounds:— 

1. That Canada signed the 
Treaty of Versailles, and related 
Treaties as an independent sig- 
natory, and thereby agreed to 
accept the obligations imposed 


upon the signatories to “secure , 


and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, 
women and children both in 
their own countries and in all 
countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations 
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extend;” and that unemploy- 
ment insurance being designed 
to protect labour falls within 
the purview of Canada’s obliga- 
tions under these treaties, and 
that this legislation therefore 
falls within federal jurisdiction 
under Section 132 of the British 
North America Act. 

2. That it is essential for the 
“peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada” to provide for a 
National Employment Service 
and for Insurance against Unem- 
ployment; which it is urged, 
brings the measure again within 
the competence of the federal 
power, under Section 91 of the 
same Act. 

3. That for the same reasons it 
is desirable to provide a national 
contributory fund for unemploy- 
ment benefits “for the purposes 
of maintaining on equitable 
terms interprovincial and inter- 
national trade,’”—which it is 
again argued, being a matter 
directly affecting interprovincial 
and international trade and com- 
merce again brings it within fed- 
eral jurisdiction under the B.N.A. 
Act. 


This claim was contested, and 
the Supreme Court of Canada 
was asked to decide the issue. 
It ruled that the Act was ultra 
vires of the Federal Parliament, 
a decision which was upheld by 
the, Privy Council inel 95 ie enus 
ended the first attempt to estab- 
lish unemployment insurance in 
Canada. 


Rowell-Sirois Report 


There was, however, no stop- 
ping the movement. The Bennett 
administration was succeeded by 
that of Mackenzie King, and the 
new government turned its atten- 
tion to solving the constitutional 
problem as well as “producing a 
satisfactory plan. From ‘the 
International Labour Office the 
services of Mr. D. Christie Tait, 


an expert on unemployment in- 
surance, were secured. Mr. Tait 
spent some time in Canada and 
made a report in 1938 which 
favoured federal as against pro- 
vincial legislation. He pointed to 
the difficulty of getting nine 
provincial legislatures to enact 
laws which would be _ identical, 
and the confusion which might 
arise when amendments were 
necessary. In the same year, the 
National Employment Commis- 
sion, headed by Arthur B. Purvis, 
emphasized the advantages in- 
herent in a federal scheme. 


In the meantime the co-opera- 
tion of the provinces was sought 
with a view to amending the 
B.N.A. Act. Six of them agreed, 
but three demurred. Then came 
the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions (the Rowell-Sirois Report) 
which declared: — 

In our public hearings repre- 
sentations from most provinces 
and from many public bodies 
supported the view that unem- 
ployment insurance should be 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament. We have 
no hesitation in so recommend- 
ing. 


It will be seen that the con- 
sensus of informed opinion 
strongly favoured a_ national 
unemployment insurance system. 
The Federal Government wanted 
tomercstablish= = such» ar"esysten. 
Finally, by June 1940, consent of 
aileeathemeprovinces™ had?) been 
obtained, and no time was lost 
in seeking the necessary amend- 
ment to the British North America 
Act. 


Employment Service 
Corollary 


It is necessary, at this point, 
in order to get a clear perspec- 


tive, to turn back and consider 
for a minute the situation in 
respect to employment in Canada. 
As stated at the outset, an 
essential part of ‘any adequate 
unemployment insurance program 
is an efficient employment service. 
No such program could function 
successfully unless linked with 
provision for obtaining employ- 
ment for benefit claimants when 
possible. 


Efforts to deal with employ- 
ment in a systematic manner had 
been made by certain provinces 
for very many years before unem- 
ployment insurance was placed on 
the statute books of Canada. 
They had not, however, resulted 
in any satisfactory national system 
even though in 1918 Federal and 
Provincial Governments co-oper- 
ated in dealing with employment 
problems. 


The first employment offices in 
Canada were private agencies 
which charged fees. As early as 
1856 a bureau of this type oper- 
nteda itmmesainue Johnie Nie welt 
WoOuldewappear. sthate= the “frst 
agency maintained by a muni- 
cipality was the Free Municipal 
Labour? Bureau, in’ Montreal; 
established in 1896 at the request 
of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council. 


The necessity for government 
action was emphasized by the 
growth in Canada’s population 
through immigration. Obviously 
immigrants could not be brought 
intonG@anadasand: letteto fendnitor 
themselves, particularly in hard 
times. The Immigration Branch 
of. what was then called the 
Department of the Interior began 
in’ 1906~ to “sappoint> agents) to 
assist in the placement. of 
domestics and farm workers, par- 
ticularly in Ontario and Quebec. 
Ontario established a number of 
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free employment agencies from 
1907 to 1912, and the Quebec 
Legislature in 1910 passed a bill 
for the establishment of employ- 
ment offices for workmen. Offices 
were opened by the Provincial 
Government in Montreal and 
Quebec City in 1911 and in 
Sherbrooke in 1912. 


As was to be expected this 
movement continued. By 1918, 
the last year of the First Great 
War, there were in existence a 
dozen provincial employment of- 
fices, nine in Ontario and three in 
Quebec. That year saw an im- 
portant development in the field 
of organized placement. 


First Employment Service 


At the 1918 session of the 
Dominion Parliament the govern- 
ment introduced a bill called the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act. This bill set aside the sum of 
$50,000 for the fiscal year 1918-19, 
$100,000 for the next year, and 
$150,000 for each succeeding fiscal 
year, for distribution among the 
provinces in proportion to their 
expenditures for the maintenance 
of employment offices. The pay- 
ments were made _ conditionally 
upon an agreement between the 
Federal Minister of Labour and 
the Provincial Governments. 


This Act was passed and im- 
mediately drawn to the attention 
of the Provincial Governments. 
Before the end of the year agree- 
ments between the Federal and a 
number of the Provincial Govern- 
ments had been signed. Follow- 
ing this a conference took place 
between employees, officials of the 
Labour Department and the prov- 
inces concerned. There were, of 
course, peculiar problems arising 
out of the war and entailing special 
provisions. For this reason certain 
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additional moneys were provided 
subsequently for the years 1918- 
19 and 1919-20. 


The first director of the em- 
ployment service for Canada 
established under the legislation 
of 1918 was Dr. Bryce M. Stewart. 
Hon. T. W. Crothers was Minister 
of Labour at the time and F. A. 
Acland was Deputy Minister. The 
headquarters of the department 
were located in a building on the 
corner of O’Connor and Queen 
Streets, which has since disap- 
peared. 


The Employment Service of 
Canada gradually extended until, 
by the end of 1930 it was operat- 
ing offices in 69 centres. A system 
of clearance which made possible 
the transfer of labour from dis- 
tricts over-supplied to those where 
shortages existed was established. 
The western clearing house was 
located in Winnipeg, while clear- 
ance activities for the eastern part 
of the country, as well as for the 
Dominion as a whole, centred at 
headquarters in Ottawa. Gradually 
the private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies began to disappear. 
Their operation had been made 
illegal in a number of provinces 
by 1930, and in others, where they 
existed, they operated only under 
provincial licenses. 

As a pioneer in public employ- 
ment service operation in Canada, 
the original employment service 
filled an important role. For many 
years it did provide public place- 
ment facilities. However it be- 
came obvious in the course of 
time that a suitable public em- 
ployment service in Canada would 
require more extensive facilities. 
The idea also developed that a 
national service under central con- 
trol would be in a better position 
to organize the Canadian employ- 
ment field. Consequently, up to 


the time that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940 was passed, 
the employment service, even 
though covering the Dominion, 
could hardly have been described 
as a truly national organization in 
its function. 


The above paragraphs give a 
sketchy idea of the progress Can- 
ada had made in the employment 
field up to the time of the 1940 
legislation. During that period 
there had been two changes in the 
directorship of the Employment 
Service of Canada. R.A. Rigg had 
replaced Dr. Stewart and acted as 
director for many years. Toward 
the end of the period V. C. Phelan, 
who was to become Chief Employ- 
ment Officer under the Commission 
created by the 1940 Act (and who 
was to have a large part in setting 
up the new National Employment 
Service), became Director of the 
former Employment Service of 
Canada. When the 1940 Act was 
passed, the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act was repealed. 


Action on New Act 


As was to be expected the draft- 
ing of Canada’s Unemployment In- 
surance Act was the work of many 
hands and brains. It has already 
been mentioned that Mr. D. 
Christie Tait, an expert of the ILO, 
came to Canada and in 1938 made 
a report to the late Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, then Minister of 
Labour, on a proposed unemploy- 
ment insurance bill. Also those 
working on the draft had before 
them Canada’s 1935 Act, as well as 
those of Great Britain and the 
United States. Consequently there 
was plenty of material to work 
with. 

The preliminary work was car- 
ried on largely by half a dozen 
men selected for the purpose. The 


Labour portfolio had been taken 
over by Hon. Norman McLarty, 
who had as his Deputy Minister, 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart. The late 
Gerald H. Brown, who took an 
active part before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee which examined 
the bill, was Assistant Deputy 
Minister. Among those who 
helped to draw up the bill were 
the late Eric Stangroom, A= A. 
Heaps, a former member of Par- 
liament and student of unemploy- 


ment insurance, and J. S. Hodgson, 


all of whom were later on the 
staff of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance .Commiussion; “and> A. ~D. 
Watson, then Chief Actuary and 
now Consulting Actuary in the 
Federal Department of Insurance. 


Course of Legislation 


The government lost no time, 
after amendment of the B.N.A. 
Act, in introducing the bill. The 
basic legislation was introduced 
by Mr. McLarty on July 15, 1940, 
when a blanket of summer heat 
hung over Ottawa. The following 
day he moved its adoption, pre- 
dicting that, by the legislation, 
“fear will be removed to some 
extent from 4,660,000 of the Cana- 
dian people.” He pointed out that 
it had been approved in principle 
by every major labour organiza- 
tion in the country, endorsed by 
every commission and committee 
which had considered it, and 
agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons itself. 

As was to be expected the bill 
met with general approval in the 
House. After comparatively brief 
discussion it received second read- 
ing on July 19, and was sent to a 
Special Committee of fifteen mem- 
bers, of which Mr. McLarty was 
Chairman. This gave opportunity 
for detailed discussion and ex- 
planation by experts, and also for 
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interested organizations to make 
representations. Representatives 
of labour and management organi- 
zations were heard at length, and 
actuaries, both departmental and 
private, gave evidence. Among the 
organizations appearing:before the 
Committee were the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Trades 
and Labour Congress, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Canadian 
Congress: of “Labour, ‘Canadian 
Hospital Council, Canadian Rail- 
way Association, Canadian Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. On July 
26 the Minister of Labour was able 
to present a unanimous report to 
the Commons, and three days later 
the bill received third reading. 

In the Senate, first reading was 
given to the measure on July 29, 
when it went to the Banking and 
Commerce Committee of the Upper 
Chamber. After careful examina- 
tion there, it was reported, and, 
following defeat of an amendment 
moved by Senator Meighen pro- 
viding that it should become ef- 
fective on termination of the war, 
it, received) third sreading.. Royal 
Assent was given on August 7, 
1940. 


Administrative Machinery 


While a great deal of work had 
been done before the unemploy- 
ment insurance bill could be pre- 
sented to Parliament, as well as 
during the period when it was 
before the Commons and Senate 
and the committees which exam- 
ined it, it was merely a beginning. 
With legislative authority in its 
hands, the Mackenzie King gov- 
ernment of the day had to create 
the necessary machinery to carry 
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out the provisions approved by 
Parliament. First a Commission 
had to be established. It was 
necessary to obtain one Commis- 
sioner who represented organiza- 
tions of workers and another 
nominated by employer organiza- 
tions. The Chairman, as pro- 
vided in the Act, would be 
selected by the government as 
representing the general public. 

The government’s first choice for 
the chairmanship was a man who 
had already appeared prominently 
in the sphere of Dominion-Provin- 
cial relations. Dr. Joseph Sirois 
had been associated with Hon. N. 
W. Rowell in the preparation of 
the report on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations which had contained a 
recommendation favouring a na- 
tional scheme of unemployment 
insurance. He was chosen to be 
the first Chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

As representative of the work- 
ers, R. J. Tallon, who had been 
for many years prominent in the 
organization of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was 
selected. Allan M. Mitchell, a 
Montreal industrialist, was nomi- 
nated by employer organizations 
and appointed to represent em- 
ployers. 

The new Commission met with 
a misfortune quite early in its 
careers (Drsssiroisehadsenotmoeen 
in the best of health. However, he 
attended the first meeting of the 
Commission which took place in 
the Parliament Buildings on Oc- 
tober 1, 1940. This meeting was 
also attended by the two other 
Commissioners, and the Minister, 
Hon. N. A. McLarty, was present. 
Meetings were held at weekly 
intervals and Dr. Sirois continued 
to preside for two months. He 
then found himself unable to act, 





HOUSE OF COMMGNS COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
JULY, 1940 


Back row: K. K. Homuth, M.P.; H. R. Jackman, M.P.; A. W. Roebuck, M.P.; 
Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and National Health; Hon. N. A. 
McLarty, Minister of Labour, Chairman; Jos. Jean, M.P.; D. A. McNiven, M.P. 
Middle row: Angus MacInnis, M.P.; E. G. Hansell, M.P.; Thomas Reid, M.P.; 
V. J. Pottier, M.P.; Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of Public Works and Trans- 
port; Gordon Graydon, M.P.; L. P. Picard, M.P.; Lionel Chevrier, M.P. Seated: 
J. S. Hodgson, Department of Labour; A. D. Watson, Department of Insurance; 
Antoine Chasse, Clerk of Committee; G. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Erie Stangroom, Department of Labour; A. A. Heaps, Department of 


Labour. 


and eventually died leaving a 
vacancy in the office of Chief Com- 
missioner. 


Organization Set-up 


As the Commission was faced 
with the important task of organ- 
izing a national machine to operate 
unemployment insurance and an 
employment service it was neces- 
sary to fill the vacancy with the 
minimum of delay. A. Mac- 
Namara, who had formerly been 
Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and Labour in the Government of 
Manitoba and who had come to 


Ottawa to head the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board, was appointed 
Acting -Chief Commissioner. He 
had just previously been appointed 
associate deputy minister of labour. 
Organization then proceeded under 
the Commission. 

The Commission’s administra- 
tive organization was, of course, 
designed to carry out the provi- 
sions -olsthe governing ct. “Lhe 
machinery to operate a nation- 
wide system under which em- 
ployers and workers in insured 
employments contributed varying 
amounts, and which called for 
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payment of benefit in accordance 


with certain fixed rules and in 


proportion to contributions made, 
was necessarily somewhat in- 
volved. On the employment side 
negotiations for taking over pro- 
vincial offices which had been 
operating for many years had to 
be carried through. Many new 
offices were required. Regulations 
governing both insurance and em- 
ployment activities had to be 
drafted. Problems entirely new 
to Canada were encountered and 
demanded solution. 


However, the work went 
forward steadily under the Com- 
mission’s direction. For adminis- 
trative purposes, Canada was 
divided into five regions—Mari- 
time, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific—with regional staffs di- 
rected by a Superintendent in each 
case. At Ottawa, a Chief Em- 
ployment Officer and a Chief In- 
surance Officer headed the two 
main branches under an Executive 
Director. Hon. Lucien Cannon, a 
judge of the Quebec Superior 
Court was appointed Umpire. In 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, in due course national, 
regional and local employment 
committees were established; and 
the government created an Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. The National Employ- 
ment Committee was headed by 
Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and lLabour Congress, 
while Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, of 
Queen’s University, became Chair- 
man of the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee. Dr 
Mackintosh had been a member 
of the National Employment Com- 
mission, and economic adviser to 
the Deputy Minister of Finance. 
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Act in Operation 


On Canada’s 74th birthday, July 
1, 1941, the Unemployment In- 
surance Act began to function. At 
that time there were more than 
100,000 employers registered and 
insurance books requisitioned ex- 
ceeded two and a quarter million. 
When the bill was before Com- 
mittee it had been estimated that 
its coverage would be approxi- 
mately 2,400,000, an _ estimate 
which proved reasonably correct. 


At the time the bill was under 
consideration there had been sug- 
gestions in certain quarters that 
the time was hardly appropriate 
for starting the program. Was a 
period of world conflict appro- 
priate for launching such an im- 
portant experiment in Canada? On 
the other hand it was argued that 
the very fact of war made the time 
exceptionally suitable for such a 
scheme. Maximum employment 
prevailed, every man and woman 
who could work was employed at 
good wages. What better time 
could be found for a ans up the 
insurance fund? 


As events turned out, the latter 
viewpoint seems to have been the 
correct one. In spite of the fact 
that the fiscal year 1941-42 was 
largely concerned. with organiza- 
tion, a fund of nearly $44,000,000 
had been accumulated by the end 
of that period. More than 100 
“Employment and Claims Offices,” 
as they were then called, had been 
established across Canada, and a 
staff of 1,570 engaged. Key officials 
were trained at staff training 
schools held in Ottawa, and they, 
in turn, trained staff members in 
the regions. 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
had taken over the Labour port- 
folio from Mr. McLarty, who had 
become Secretary of State. 


National Selective Service 


A new and unexpected responsi- 
bility, and one directly attributable 
to the war was, however, to be 
assumed by the infant organiza- 
tion. 
Minister Mackenzie King = an- 
nounced to an expectant House of 
Commons, a program of National 
Selective Service “to effect the 
orderly and efficient employment 
of the men and women of Canada 
for the varied purposes of the 
war.” The primary responsibility 
for the mobilization of Canada’s 
man and woman power under 
National Selective Service was 
placed on the shoulders of the 
Minister of Labour, while direc- 
tion of the program was given to 
a director and an associate direc- 
tor. For the former position 
Elliott M. Little, a dynamic figure. 
in the pulp and paper industry 
was drafted. 

The sdventrot UN.Sioe hada 
profound effect on the unemploy- 
ment insurance organization. On 
March 16, 1942, the post of Chief 
Commissioner had been filled by 
the appointment of Louis J. Trot- 
tier, a Montreal financier. Mr. 
MacNamara had returned to his 
post as Associate Deputy Minister 
of Labour. ‘Toward the end of 
that year, Mr. MacNamara also 
took over the post of Director of 
National Selective Service, Mr. 
Little having resigned to resume 
his former industrial activities. At 
the time that he announced Na- 
tional Selective Service, the Prime 
Minister informed Parliament and 
the country that ‘‘the mobilization 
of industrial manpower will, in the 
main, be effected through the 
agency of the Employment Service 
of Canada’’. Commission offices 
became National Selective Service 


On March 24, 1942, Prime’ 


‘offices, and officers of the Com- 


mission were required to admin- 
ister N.S.S. regulations. 

It was a time of emergency. 
The Commission and members of 
the staff were fully aware of the 
need for channelling men and 
women into those activities which 
would enable them to make 
maximum contribution to the 
paramount war needs. 

On September 4, 1942, Cabinet, 
with the concurrence of the 
Commission, enacted Order in 
Council P.C. 7994 “to enable the 
Minister to make more use for 
National Selective Service of the 
organization already set up under 
the Commission.” This order 
changed the name of the organ- 


ization, for the time being, 
to the “Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch,’ with Commissioner 


Allan M. Mitchell as Director. 
The Commission retained its 
supervision over operations of the 
insurance features of the Act. 


Wartime Expansion 


Due to the high level of war- 
time activity and concentration 
of workers in insured employ- 
ments, the number of employers 
and workers registered under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was 
increasing steadily. On March 31, 
1943, a total of 3,067,169 insured 
employees were registered, while 
the number of registered em- 
ployers was over 168,000. The 
Commission, in connection with 
the National Selective Service 
program, made an inventory, in- 
volving registration according to 
skills, adaptability and avail- 
ability for work, of several groups 
which had not been previously 
registered by the Commission. 
This registration was national in 
character, and covered males in 
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groups referred to between ages 
16 and 70, and women aged 20 
to 24 inclusive. 


By the end of March, 1945, the 
National Employment Committee 
was giving general supervision to 
61 local, as well as the five 
regional committees. During 1942, 
Tom Moore, who had been Chair- 
man of this committee since its 
inception, suffered a_ paralytic 
stroke while attending a large 
meeting in Montreal. His illness 
was a serious one, making it 
quite impossible for him to carry 
on his duties, so Commissioner 
Tallon was appointed Acting 
Chairman. He was fated to con- 
tinue in this capacity for some 
years, because Mr. Moore’s illness 
proved a lingering one, eventually 
resulting in death. 


Coverage Amendments 


It is not intended in this review 
to refer at any length, or in any 
detail, to changes which have 
been made from time to time in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
or Resulations, "On thewother 
hand, it is well to note, as we 
pass along, some of the amend- 
ments which were important 
from the viewpoint of coverage. 

The Act, as originally passed, 
applied to all persons in Canada 
employed under a contract of 
service unless their employment 
was specifically excepted. Some 
of the excepted employments 
were agriculture, fishing, lumber- 
ing and logging, hunting and 
trapping, and domestic service 
Other thane in ea cluD eOn In ee 
business carried on for gain. This 
is not a complete list. At the 
outset a “ceiling” of $2,000 a year 
was fixed, and persons earning 
more than this amount were not 
ordinarily insurable. 
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In September, 1943, an amend- 
ment raising the ceiling to $2,400 
a year became effective, and 
persons paid on an hourly, daily, 
weekly or piece rate became 
insurable no matter what their 
earnings. During the following 
year, “study was. given sto the 
possible extension of coverage to 
the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended that, in view 
of administrative problems, such 
extension should be made grad- 
ually in areas prescribed by the 
Commission. 

During 1945 coverage was 
extended to persons employed in 
thansportation by teail mandmeaisa 
to employment as a professional 
nurse other than a private duty 
nurse. A preliminary report was 
completed on problems connected 
with extension of coverage to 
employment in transportation by 
water, and on October 1, 1946, 
this became insurable. An Order 
in Council had been passed in 
the previous year extending 
coverage to employment in lum- 
bering and logging but leaving 
it to the Commission to prescribe 
those areas in which it would 
apply. It became applicable in 
British Columbia at the beginning 
of August, 1946. 

The year 1945 saw another 
change in the Commission per- 
sonnel. Commissioner Allan M. 
Mitchell, who had given a great 
deal of time and energy to his 
post during a period of tre- 
mendous pressure, became ill and 
resigned at the end of July. 
His first five-year term would 
have expired on September 23, 
1940tee Vine Callon saeternmpnwas 
renewed for another five years, 
and for some little time he and 


the Chief Commissioner, Louis J. 
Trottier, carried on. 

At the end of the fiscal year, 
the Order in Council enabling 
the Minister to use the Commis- 
sion organization for National 
Selective Service administration 
ceased to be effective. The powers 
of the Commission were, there- 
fore, automatically restored. 


Peace Responsibilities 


With the cancellation of National 
Selective Service regulations, em- 
ployment offices across Canada 
were in a position to resume the 
functions for which they had 
originally been designed. National 
Selective Service offices had, of 
course, demonstrated the fact that 
they could perform a most valu- 
able function in a period of 
emergency. They were yet to 
establish themselves firmly as 


part of the essential peace-time 
machinery for dealing with the 
employment needs of the Cana- 
dian people. 

It was not long, however, before 
Canada’s National Employment 
Service began to assume a posi- 
tion of importance in its par- 
ticular field. The fact that it 
operated offices under one central- 
ized control in every part of the 
country was a most important 
factor in its success. Already 
reference has been made to the 
development of a limited system 
of clearance under the old 
Dominion-Provincial Employment 
Service started in 1918. The 
clearance system was_ greatly 
expanded with the consequence 
that the employer in need of 
workers found that he could, if 
necessary, through the National 
Employment Service, cover the 


An unexpected responsibility was assumed by the infant National Employment 
Service in 1942, when the local offices were used for the mobilization of indus- 


trial manpower under the National Selective Service program. 


Below: Farm, 


factory and office workers are interviewed by a Selective Service official. 





entire country in his search for 
suitable employees. Similarly, 
the unemployed worker had the 
entire national field at his dis- 
posal if unable to locate work in 
his own locality. 

Only a national system could 
provide for such a_ method. 
Under the clearance system an 
employer’s order was first given 
every attention in the local office 
concerned. sli sity could mote pe 
filed in the locality, and the 
employer desired wider circu- 
lation of the order, it could be 
cleared through the entire region. 
If still wider service was neces- 
sary, national clearance could he 
adopted. 


Job Specialization 


The National Employment Ser- 
vice also proceeded to develop 
certain branches of particular 
value to persons requiring special- 
ized attention in order to obtain 
suitable employment. Prominent 
among these was what is known 
as the special placements division. 
Here the individual with physical 
or mental handicaps received 
specialized treatment by officers 
trained for the purpose. Boys 
and girls leaving school and taking 
their first steps into the world of 
work found here counselling and 
guidance to assist them in proper 
selection of the occupation most 
suited to their abilities. In this 
field of vocational guidance the 
special placements division co- 
operates closely with schools and 
other institutions interested in 
the development of youth and in 
its successful establishment in 
employment. In certain of the 
large cities vocational guidance 
councils were formed for the 
specific purpose of co-operating 
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with the National Employment 
Service in the work for young 
people. 


The special placements division 
also performed an important duty 
for workers in the upper age 
brackets. One of the difficulties 
encountered arose from the fact 
that a number of employers 
preferred to engage only young 
workers. While it was obvious 
that this policy was short-sighted 
inasmuch as it ignored the valu- 
able experience of the older man 
or woman, it constituted a 
challenge to the National Employ- 
ment Service. Consequently the 
special placements division made 
a particular effort along the lines 
of counselling these older workers, 
re-establishing their morale if it 
had suffered from lack of employ- 
ment, and generally using all its 
resources in order to see that they 
obtained the types of employ- 
ment suitable. 


Placing the Displaced 


As an aftermath of the war 
Canada was faced with the 
opportunity, and the obligation, 
of assisting many of those who 
had suffered loss of home and 
employment as a result of the 
struggle. Many of these persons 
were in displaced persons’ camps 
in Europe. The Government of 
Canada decided to welcome a 


proportion of them to Canadian 


soil provided that they could 
measure up to the standards 
required and were willing to 
accept the types of employment 
available. 


The National Employment 
Service was keenly interested and 
very active in this movement of 
displaced persons. Obviously the 
transfer and successful placement 
of a large number of persons, 


¢ 
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many of them quite unfamiliar 
with the English and French 
languages, involved a series of 
problems. However, these were 
solved as time went on and it 
is now apparent that the move- 
ment of displaced persons has 
been a great success. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 of them have been 
admitted to Canada and placed 
in employment, and indications 
are that the vast majority will 
become good Canadian citizens. 
Employments in which these male 
displaced persons undertook to 
engage were farming, mining, 
lumbering and similar activities. 
The women brought over were 
largely placed in domestic service 
or in hospitals. 


Servicing a Nation 


activities of the 
National Employment Service 
also included extensive move- 
ment of Canadians from one part 
Gis Canadash top anothers. Inga 
country of great area like Canada, 
where climatic conditions vary, 
it is sometimes necessary to move 
large numbers of workers from 
one section of the country to 
anothermenn  order.s to inarvest 
various crops. An obvious example 
of this is the movement of 
harvest workers from _ eastern 
Canada to the western grain 
fields. However, the National 
Employment Service has devel- 
oped this markedly. Not only 
were workers moved from east 
to west, but when necessary they 
were transferred from one region 
to another in order that. crops 
might be saved. The National 
Employment Service took charge 
of the movement of berry pickers, 
workers to ‘save the potato 
harvest in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, workers on_ sugar-beet 
plantations and workers in the 


Placement 


tobacco fields. All these products 
require additional labour at cer- 
tain periods, and the National 
Employment Service is in a 
position to see that it is supplied. 
The movement was sometimes 
international in its scope, because 
Canada supplied potato pickers 
to the State of Maine, and 
tobacco workers came to work 
in Canada’s fields from south of 
the line. 


Additional changes took place 
int theagCommission) during: the 
fiscal year which ended March 31, 
1947. On September 30, 1946, 
Mr. Trottier resigned to accept 
a post with the Provincial Bank 
of Canada. 'The vacancy created 
was filled with the appointment 
of.Colonel ids Gc Bisson; O-B:E:, 
for a ten-year term. 


G. W. Ritchie, of Toronto, had 
previously been appointed em- 
ployer representative on _ the 
Commission filling the _ post 
vacated by the resignation of Mr. 
Mitchell. His health was not 
good, however, and early in 1947, 
Cartas 1 eMiurchison, (1.Ci,"" was 
appointed temporarily while Mr. 
Ritchie took leave of absence for 
six months. As events turned 
out, Mr. Ritchie did not return 
to the Commission and Mr. 
Murchison was appointed for a 
five-year term. 


During the summer of 1947, the 
post of Chairman of the National 
Employment Committee, which 
was temporarily filled by Com- 
missioner Tallon during’ the 
period of Tom Moore’s illness, 
and during the period following 
his death, was filled by the 
appointment of Judge W. J. Lindal, 
of Winnipeg, for a term of three 
years. Local Employment Com- 
mittees scattered across Canada 
now numbered 67, the Commis- 
sion pursuing a policy of estab- 


lishing them in communities 
indicating a desire for such a 
committee, where local offices 
were operating. 


Early in 1949 Judge Cannon, 
the first Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, resigned 
on account of illness. During his 
term of office he had given 438 
decisions. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, also 
a Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Province of Quebec, who was 
appointed Umpire on April 12, 
1949. . Judge Cannon died in 
Quebec on February 14, 1950. 


Insurability Extended 


As already mentioned, the earn- 
ings’ limit for insurability origin- 
ally fixed at $2,000 had been 
raised to $2,400 in 1943 to keep 
pace with rising wartime earn- 
ings. By 1947 the wage index 
showed a further marked increase, 
and in January 1948 the ceiling 
for salaried employees was raised 
to $3,120 a year. Coverage was 
extended to employment in steve- 
doring, an employment which 
had been excluded by the 1940 
Act because of the administrative 
problems involved. 


It will be appreciated that the 
unemployment insurance program 
had, from the outset, encoun- 
tered no serious unemployment 
situation. With operations begin- 
ning in 1941, when war needs 
were paramount and every man 
and woman who could work was 
in demand, the unemployment 
insurance fund grew rapidly. 
Gloomy prognostications in respect 
to depressed conditions during 
post-war years failed to mater- 
ialize. A great demand for 
commodities, which it had been 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
satisfy during the war, now had 
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to be met. The wheels of in- 
dustry were kept humming in 
order to satisfy this demand. 


THUS Abas snOtesurprisingwaiiat 
in less than a decade, the unem- 
ployment insurance fund has 
grown to considerable size. Its 
balance at the end of March, 
1947, was $372,878,625. In the 
following 12-month period it had 


grown to $447,734,939. By the 
end of March, 1949, *it™ had 
crossed the half-billion mark, 


amounting to $529,535,437. At 
that date the total insured popu- 
lation was estimated at approxi- 


mately 2,447,000 out of an 
estimated labour force of 
4,964,000. 


At the session of Parliament 
Which opened in February, 1950, 
a bill amending the Unemploy- 


‘ment Insurance Act was intro- 


duced. It was pointed out, when 
the measure came before Parlia- 
ment that, in view of climatic 
conditions in Canada, seasonal 
unemployment was part of our 
employment pattern. The extra- 
ordinary employment situation 
throughout the war years and 
also during the post-war period 


had obscured, in appreciable 
degree, the fact of ‘seasonal 
unemployment. It was now 


emerging again, and the govern- 
ment had made up its mind to 
change the unemployment insur- 
ance program so as to make 
provision for normal winter 
seasonal unemployment. 


Supplementary Benefits 


Payment of supplementary 
benefits betwen February 28 and 
April 15, 1950, to unemployed 
insured persons who were eligible 
was provided for in the amending 
bill. The rate of payment was 
approximately 80 per cent of the 


ordinary rate, and benefit was 
payable to persons in four classes. 
It was provided that in 1951 and 
each subsequent year, benefit 
would be paid only between 
January 1 and March 31. 

Provision was made for financ- 
ing the payment of supplementary 
benefit by increasing the daily 
contribution rates of employers 
and employees by one cent per 
day each. To this would be 
added the government contribu- 
tion of one-fifth of the combined 
employer-employee contributions. 
These amounts would be paid 
into the insurance fund. 


It was also provided that the 
government would pay into the 
fund the amount of supple- 
mentary benefits paid out to 
unemployed persons in classes 
three and four. These were the 
groups who had not had time to 
make the necessary number of 
insurance contributions to qualify. 
It was estimated that the financial 
provision thus made would be 
sufficient to provide for supple- 
mentary benefit payments. Never- 
theless, in order to safeguard the 
insurance fund, it was guaranteed 
by the government against any 
loss sustained in payment of 
benefits up to March 31, 1952: 


It was indicated in the House 
of Commons while the bill was 
under discussion that the number 
of individuals benefiting would 
be approximately 100,000. 


The payment of supplementary 
benefit from the unemployment 
insurance fund was an interest- 
ing development in the history 
Oisihnerprosrampain +Canada: reolt 
was not the only amendment 
which the session of 1950 pro- 
duced. Another amendment pro- 
vided for increasing the insurable 
limit for salaried employees from 
$3,120 to $4,800 a year. This 


service 


was the greatest increase that 
had been made in the “ceiling” 
which, as already stated, was 
fixed at $2,000 in the original 
legislation. A new contribution 
class in line with the raising of 
the ceiling was created, and the 
number of classes was reduced 
from nine to seven. 


Early in 1950 it was decided 
to make lumbering and logging 
insurable: all) over Canadas, Jt 
had previously become an insur- 
able employment in British 
Columbia, but administrative 
difficulties interfered with its in- 
clusion in the other provinces. 
These difficulties were overcome 
to an extent which permitted the 
Commission to include it in the 
insurable employments. 


It will, of course, be appre- 
ciated that the bringing in of 
Newfoundland inevitably meant 
an expansion of unemployment 
insurance and the National 
Employment Service so as_ to 
serve the inhabitants of the new 
province. Newfoundland became 
part of the Maritime Region for 
administrative purposes and the 
name of that region was changed 
to the Atlantic Region. The 
establishment of offices and the 
provisions of stafis etc... forsstart- 
ing them in operation was accom- 
plished without serious difficulty, 
and by the beginning of 1950 the 
in Newfoundland was 
running smoothly. 

Unemployment insurance has 
been in operation throughout 
Canada for less than 10 years. 
During that comparatively brief 
period the program has demon- 
strated its value both in times of 
war and peace. It has yet to 
encounter a major depression. It 
is hoped that such a condition 
will never develop. However, no 
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matter what the future has in 
store, there is some satisfaction in 
the consciousness that the Cana- 
dian people have made some 
provision, by their own effort, 
for unfavourable conditions of 
employment which may arise from 
time to time. There is also a 


sense of achievement in . the 
realization that across Canada has 
been established an efficient and 
active organization with the sole 
purpose of utilizing all employ- 
ment opportunities as they exist 
for the benefit of the people of 


Canada. 





When a Canadian Labour Delegate 
was Dismayed by Revolutionary Principles 
of an Early International Body 


To a meeting of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, held in London, 
England, in November 1921, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Ganadawcent, -Viti- Jee lineiialtord, 
as Canadian delegate. 

Mirestlialford listenedistos the 
debates for a while, but when a 
resolution was moved “to impress 
on the working classes the neces- 
sity for international mass action 
in‘ the assault on reaction, etc.,” 
he had had enough. Rising to 
his feet, the Canadian delegate 
told the Federation that it 
appeared to him to be a frankly 
revolutionary organization which 
was attempting to achieve polit- 
ical aims altogether at variance 
with the Canadian viewpoint. He 
said he had perused carefully the 
various resolutions to be brought 
before the Congress and was 
dismayed to find that each con- 
tained some distinctly revolu- 
HOnary* pliUciple s1O = Wwoitiee ie 
could not commit the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and 
he felt he must vote against them 
ae 

In the event, however, Mr. 
Halford decided to support at 
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least one resolution, which hurled 
defiance at the “Moscow Inter- 
nationale” which had threatened 
to destroy the Federation. 

According to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. (January, 1921); -three 
distinct schools of trade union 
thought were represented in the 
Congress: the Left Group, com- 
prising Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, were commun- 
istic trade unionists; Great Britain, 
France, Germany and _ other 
European countries were repre- 
sented by centre socialist trade 
unionists, while on the right, 
J» ~H. «Haltord;, ~the# Canadian 
delegate, declared himself on 
every occasion to be simply a 
trade unionist without any polit- 
ical label. 

At its Annual Convention the 
following year, the Trades and 
Labour Congress nevertheless 
voted to continue its affiliation 
with the International Federa- 
tion, noting that the Federation 
had rendered ‘“‘valuable assistance 
in exposing the policies of the 
Third Internationale of Moscow 
and in pointing out the danger 
to trade unions of accepting the 
policies of the Moscow body.” 


Fair Wages Policy and 
Prevailing Rates During 
the First Half Century 


by H. 8. Johnstone 


Head of Fair Wages Section, Department of Labour 


The Government of Canada first 
adopted a Fair Wages Policy in 
1900 and the ensuing fifty years 
have shown a gradual development 
of this policy. 

In 1897 Sir William Mulock, then 
Postmaster General, appointed 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King to in- 
vestigate the conditions under 
which supplies for the Dominion 
Government were manufactured. 
As a result of Mr. King’s report Sir 
William gave notice on March 12, 
1900, of the following Resolution in 
the House of Commons: 


That it be Resolved, that all 
Government contracts should 
contain such conditions as: will 
prevent abuses which may arise 
from the sub-letting of such con- 
tracts, and that every effort 
should be made to secure the 
payment of such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent work- 
men in the district where the 
work is carried out, and that 
this House cordially concurs in 
such policy, and deems it the 
duty of the Government to take 
immediate steps to give effect 
thereto. 

It is hereby declared that the 
work to which the foregoing 


policy shall apply includes not 
only work undertaken by the 
Government itself, but also all 
work aided by grant of Dominion 
public funds. 


On July 17, 1900, this Resolu- 
tion, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing clause, received the formal 
assent of the House of Commons: 

That it is not expedient to mix 
with this proposal the salaries of 
those employed in the public 
departments of the government. 


The first steps to implement the 
Resolution were taken in the De- 
partment of Public Works in 1901. 
In the following year the policy 
was applied in the Post Office De- 
partment in connection with the 
purchase of postmen’s uniforms. 

In the early years the adminis- 
tration of the Fair Wages Policy 
was carried out generally in ac- 
cordance with the following pro- 
cedure: 

1. The preparation of schedules of 
current rates for insertion into 
contracts. 

2. The investigation of complaints 
alleging the payment by con- 
tractors of a wage less than that 
fixed in the schedule, or the 
non-compliance by the contrac- 
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tors with other conditions in 
regard to sub-letting, hours of 
labour, piecework and actual 
surroundings in which the work 
was performed. 

3. The answering of inquiries con- 
cerning the nature of the condi- 
tions under which public work 
was required to be performed 
in the various localities. 


On August 30:71907 san Order. 
in Council was passed adding to 
the original resolution of 1900 the 
following two clauses: 

1. The contractor shall post in a 
conspicuous place on the public 
works under construction the 
schedule of wages inserted in 
their contracts “for the pro- 
tection of the workmen em- 
ployed. 

2 he’ contractors. shallas<eep ea 
record of payments made to the 
workmen in their employ, the 
books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for 
inspection by Fair Wage Officers 
of the Government, at any time 
it may be expedient to the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the same 
inspected. 


In the succeeding years the Fair 
Wages Policy was observed more 
widely as government services ex- 
panded. The Fair Wages Clause 
was used by the various depart- 
ments of government and agencies 
on construction contracts and on 
contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment, but its actual wording 
differed greatly from department 
to department. The Government 
came to the conclusion that it 
was desirable that the labour 
provisions in question should be 
made as nearly uniform as 
possible in terms and adminis- 
tration. Therefore, in 1922, the 
entire Fair Wages Policy was 
embodied in Order in Council, P.C. 
1206 of June 7, 1922. This Order 
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in Council divided government 
contracts into two classes, namely: 
“A” contracts, relating to all 
manner of government construc- 
tion work including work done 
by other agencies but supported 
by subsidies, advances, loans or 
guarantees from the Dominion; 
and 
“B” contracts, which covered 
the manufacture and supply of 
all manner of fittings and equip- 
ment. 


The general principles for the 
determination of wages and hours 
under P.C. 1206 were the same as 
those set forth in the original fair 
wages Resolution of 1900 and the 
two additions to this Resolution 
made in 1907. In addition, the 
Order in Council provided that, if 
there were no current rates ascer- 
tainable in the district, then fair 
and reasonable rates were to be 
paid. 

Hours were to be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the 
trade inetheldistrict#and, smatvere 
were no such custom, then they 
were to be fair and reasonable 
hours. Wages and hours as defined 
in the Order meant the standard 
rates of wages and hours of labour 
as established by collective agree- 
ment between employers and 
workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is 
drawn, or the rates and hours ac- 
tually prevailing, although not 
necessarily established by collec- 
tive agreements. 

Both “A” and “B” conditions 


stipulated that all workers must be 
residents of Canada unless the 
Minister of the Department con- 
cerned permitted other than Cana- 
dian labour to be used. 

Ongbothe, Avsand™ Db eacontracts 
a procedure was established for 
the payment of wage claims. If 
proof satisfactory to the Minister 


was furnished that improper wages 
were paid, the Minister might pay 
such wages out of the moneys 
owing by the Government to the 
contractor. 


Order in’ Council! P.C. 605° of 
April 9, 1924, gave to the Minister 
of Labour, under special cir- 
cumstances, authority to determine 
current or fair and reasonable 
overtime wage rates and _ the 
proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of determining 
wages and hours. The Order in 
Council provided that such author- 
ity should not be exercised in 
respect of any employees covered 
by a collective agreement fixing 
wage rates, hours, and other con- 
ditions of labour. 


In 1930 the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada made repre- 
sentations to the Government 
arguing that the existing fair 
wages regulations were insufficient 
to give the workers the protection 
they needed, and that develop- 
ments in respect of Government- 
owned railways and hotels had 
introduced new factors into the 
situation and added to the dif- 
ficulties of properly administering 
the fair wages regulations. It was 
argued that the existing regula- 
tions could only be applied where 
they were made a part of the 
contract, and that where failure 
to make such provision occurred, 
the worker had no protection and 
no legal recourse to enforce its 
claim. The Congress contended 
that statutory enactment of fair 
wages regulations would correct 
this situation. 

In the same year Parliament 
passed the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act, 1930, which gave 
statutory effect to the Fair Wages 
Policy contained in the Orders in 
Council described above. The Act 
provided that the 8-hour day 


should apply to all government 
work whether carried out by con- 
tractors or by the Government 
itself. The Act did not apply to 
persons employed in the manu- 
facture of materials, supplies or 
equipment for use on construction 
work where such manufacture was 
carried on in any plant or factory 
established for the purpose of the 
work contemplated. 


In December 1934, P. C. 3271 
was passed, following the report 
of the Royal Commission on price 
spreads, substituting «new |B” 
Conditions for those then in effect. 
The Order in Council stipulated 
that wage rates for male workers 
18 years of age and over should 
not be less than 30 cents per hour 
and that rates for female workers 
should not be less than 20 cents 
per hour. It also provided that all 
persons under 18 years of age 
should be entitled to rates of 
wages not less than those provided 
for women and girls in the mini- 
mum wage scale of the Province 
in which the work was performed, 
and that where the provincial 
minimum laws required payment 
of higher wages than those set out 
in the Order, such higher wages 
should apply. 


In {[935"aenew Statute: (was 
passed repealing the Fair Wages 
and) Hight-Hour Day Act, .1930. 
This Statute, known as the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, re-enacted certain sections 
of the 1930 Legislation and added 
others to give further effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on price spreads. 

It applied to all contracts made 
with the Government for construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition of any work; and applied 
also’ to such works that” are 
aided by government loan, subsidy, 
advance or guarantee. The hours 
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of work were limited to 8 per day 
and to 44 per week. 

By 1941 there was a definite 
increase in prices and wage rates, 
occasioned largely by the expand- 
ing war economy. Order in Council 
P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, passed 
under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, amended the “B” 
Conditions by raising the mini- 
mum rates in the schedule to 395 
cents and 25 cents for male and 
female workers respectively, 18 
years of age and over. 

The large number of Dominion 
Government contracts issued in 
connection with wartime supplies 
made it necessary in the early 
years of the war to secure some 
assistance from the provinces in 
the inspection and enforcement of 
labour conditions. The provincial 
Departments of Labour agreed to 
co-operate and on July 22, 1941, 
Order in Council P.C. 5522 was 
passed, authorizing the Minister 
of Labour to appoint any provin- 
cial officer or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour con- 
ditions pursuant to the law of any 
Province, as his duly authorized 
representative for the enforcement 
of fair wages and labour conditions 
on Dominion Government con- 
tracts. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 
3884, referred to above, only those 
employees of a contractor who 
were actually employed on gov- 
ernment work were affected by 
the established minimum rates. 
This Order in Council was revoked 
October 4, 1941, by Order in 
Council P.C.°7679 which provided 
that all employees of a govern- 
ment contractor, whether em- 
ployed on government work or 
not, must receive the minimum 
rate of 35 cents and 25 cents per 
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hour for male and female workers 
respectively, 18 years of age and 
over. 

The rise in prices and wages in 
the early years of the war and the 
necessity of fully organizing the 
economy for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war prompted the 
Government to institute price and 
wage control. 

Orders in Council were passed 
which stabilized all wage rates 
and prevented further wage in- 
creases except on approval by the 
National War Labour Board or 
one of the nine Regional War 
Labour Boards. The National War 
Labour Board was also -given the 
responsibility of administering the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act 1935,-ands Ordersins Counc! 
BC wa.0 19, 

This wage stabilization legisla- 
tion was amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 9384 of December 9, 
1943, which removed the fair 
wages legislation from the juris- 
diction of the National War 
Labour Board. The Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour then became 
responsible for the administration 
of the Fair Wages Policy. 

In 1949 the Fair Wages Policy 
Order in Council was amended 
by Ordering Council SP. Grel22 
which made “A” Conditions sub- 
ject to the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and amended 
the “B” Conditions by removing 
therefrom the schedule of mini- 
mum rates. 

Later in 1949 all Fair Wage 
Orders in Council and amend- 
ments were consolidated in Order 
ieCOUTC ae Ge 2 OF (ame ecu 
the close of the first fifty years of 
the operation of the Fair Wages 
Policy, the Fair Wages Legislation 


comprises the last named Order 
in Council and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935. 


Prevailing Rates 
Employees 


Poday, wine Canada, there are 
about 30,000 employees of the 
Government of Canada who are 
known as Prevailing Rates Em- 
ployees. They are employed at 
various military and other estab- 
lishments across the country, in 
dockyards, in workshops, on 
canals, in parks, and on all govern- 
ment vessels. The designation of 
this particular class of workers, 
and the manner in which their 
rates of pay have been established, 
is an instance of legislation and 
procedure worked out to suit the 
needs and circumstances of the 
changing pattern of government 
activity over the years. 

In 1918 an amendment to the 
Civil Service Act provided that 
“In any case where the Commis- 
sion decides that it is not practic- 
able nor in the public interest to 
apply this Act to any position or 
positions, the Commission may, 
with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor in Council, exclude such 
position or positions in whole or 
in part from the operation of the 
Act, and make such regulations 
as are deemed advisable, prescrib- 
ing how such position or positions 
are to be dealt with’. 

Ai 21922) pUrslant atO,Order sin 
Council ob.C. 1053, the -Civil 
Service Commission exempted 
from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act several classes’ of 
positions, including many trades, 
semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
and domestic service workers. The 
selection of these employees and 
the determination of their rates of 
pay were left entirely with the 


employing department, with the 
stipulation that rates of pay were 
not to exceed civil service rates. 

The Department of Labour was 
first brought into the picture in 
1923 when Order in Council P.C. 
1595 required that employees 
who were exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act and 
who were employed by _ the 
Department of National Defence 
on construction, maintenance and 
repair work, should be paid rates 
prescribed in schedules prepared 
by the Department of Labour for 
the Department of National De- 
fence. In succeeding years, the 
Department of Labour undertook 
a similar function in respect of 
other government departments 
employing prevailing rates em- 
ployees. 

A departure from this procedure 
occurred in the early years of the 
war when both the Treasury 
Board and the National War 
Labour Board began to play a 
part in the administration of 
prevailing rates legislation. Order 
in Council P.C. 22/4627 of June 1, 
1942, required that all changes in 
the rates of pay of prevailing rates 
employees should be approved 
only when concurred in by 
Treasury Board on the recom- 
mendation of the National War 
Labour Board. This function was 
transferred to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department 
on January 1, 1944. 

A further change in this proce- 
dure was effected in 1944 by Order 
ine “Council PIC’ 23374" which 
provided that prevailing rates 
employees should be paid wage 
rates established by the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of the department 
concerned, concurred in by the 
Department of Labour, and ap- 
proved by Treasury Board. 
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Although the methods of deter- 
mination of the rates of pay of 
prevailing rates employees had 
become established on a standard 
basis by the legislation previously 
described in this article, never- 
theless over the years consider- 
able diversity from department 
to department developed with 
respect to their conditions of 
employment. In some departments 
prevailing rates employees were 
granted no vacation leave with 
pay and were paid no overtime; 
in other departments they were 
given vacation leave authorized 
by™ Orders “in- Council already 
passed; in still other departments 
they were given more generous 
vacation leave with pay and statu- 
tory holidays with pay, some- 
times up to the maximum enjoyed 
by regular civil servants. Many 
prevailing rates employees were 
paid overtime rates. 

In 1948, a special committee 
was set up by Treasury Board 
to study the subject of conditions 
of employment of prevailing rates 
employees. 

Following consideration of the 
report and recommendations of 


this committee, Order in Council 
P.C. 4840 of September 20, 1949, 
was passed establishing the Pre- 
vailing Rates Employees General 
Regulations. These Regulations 
provided more generous vacations 
with pay than were previously in 
effect, granted certain statutory 
holidays with pay and made provi- 
sion for special overtime rates . 
beyond forty-eight hours per 
week. Certain minor revisions to 
these regulations were effected by 
Ordér Sain sCoutcrlme ©6100 aot 
December 6, 1949. ; 

The procedure involved in the 
application of prevailing rates 
legislation at the present time, 
therefore, is that the rates of pay 
of prevailing rates employees are 
first requested by the employing 
department, recommended — by 
the Department of Labour and 
approved by Treasury Board; 
while other working conditions, 
such as vacations with pay, statu- 
tory holidays with pay, and over- 
time are governed by the Prevail- 
ing Rates Employees General 
Regulations which are admin- 
istered by the employing depart- 
ment and Treasury Board. 





A Note on the Preparation of the Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 


The LaBour GAZETTE has departed in this Anniversary Issue from its 
customary practice by giving “by-lines” to the authors of the various special 


articles. 


The following additional acknowledgements should be made:— 
In addition to his duties as editor of the French editions *MrerGan 
St-Arnaud, has been largely responsible for planning the lay-out and art- 


work, including the cover design. 


In addition to those members of the editorial staff whose duties included 
the preparation of particular articles, Miss Kathleen Whitehurst, Mrs. F. H. 
Glen, Miss D. M. Hurd, Mrs. A. Lyons and Miss M. A. Huot have contributed 
materially to the compilation of the issue. 

The Winnipeg Free Press, the Hamilton Spectator, the Windsor Star 
and the Kingston Whig-Standard have kindly permitted the use of photo- 


graphs and historical data. 


Other photographs are the work of the National Film Board, which 
also designed the various charts and pictographs. 

Finally the Labour GazETTE wishes to acknowledge the ready assistance 
of Mr. Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, and his staff in facilitating the 


publication of this issue. 
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HEN THE railway strike began on August 22, production and employ- 

ment in Canada were at record levels and a further strengthening of 
demand was indicated by the rise in prices of a growing number of products. 
Accelerated defence preparations in both Canada and the United States, 
added to the sharp increase in American economic activity already under 
way, were the main factors responsible. While industries such as pulp and 
paper, lumber and mineral products were most directly affected, the new 
stimulus was beginning to spread to the service industries and trade as 
well as plants producing consumer durable goods and producers’ goods, 
particularly steel. 


As a result, improvement in the employment situation was. much 
greater than earlier seemed likely. In the spring, there was some appre- 
hension that such developments as the changing nature of the export trade, 
and increased competition for some industries from overseas suppliers would 
raise the number of those seeking work throughout the whole of 1950 
appreciably above that of 1949. At August 17, on the eve of the railway 
strike, however, the total number of applications for employment on hand 
at National Employment Service Offices was 146,500. This was 11,600 
below the figure at the beginning of the month and only 6,900 above that 
at the same date a year ago. Shortages of skilled workers were becoming 
increasingly apparent, particularly in agriculture and construction. At the 
time of writing there were some difficulties in obtaining enough workers to 
harvest the Prairie wheat crop. 


The strike of 125,000 railway workers began on August 22 and 
Jasted until late in the evening of August 30. In addition to the workers 
who were on strike, 47,000 other railway employees were temporarily laid 
off as well as slightly more than 23,000 workers in industries other than 
railways. These lay-offs were reflected to some extent in the faci that the 
total registrations on hand at National Employment Service offices at the 
first of September had risen only slightly to 151,600, from the total two 
weeks before. 


Of the 23,000 non-railway workers laid off, over 8,000 were 
employed in coal mines in both eastern and western Canada. Shortages of 
coal cars made most of these layoffs necessary in the first few days of 
the strike. The majority of the other layoffs occurred in chemical plants, 
steel: using firms, and in the food processing industry, particularly flour 
mills and meat packing plants. Extra effort on the part of the trucking 
industry brought food supplies to most centres, however, and only in a 
few isolated areas were food shortages serious. That unemployment result- 
ing from the railroad dispute was not more serious was due in part to the 
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efforts of employers to keep their staffs intact as long as they possibly 
could, in order to avoid disruption of their production schedules at.a time 
when demand for their products was heavy. 


The expectation of an early end to the strike was also a factor 
in reducing the number of lay-offs which took place. About two-thirds of 
the layoffs occurred in the first three days of the strike. The resumption 
of negotiations on August 26, at the request of the Prime Minister, in- 
creased the hopes of an early end to the dispute. In addition to wage 
increases, the main points in dispute were whether the hotel and water 
transportation employees were to be included in the same agreement, and 
the date of introduction of a 40-hour week. 


Although negotiations broke down on Angust 26, the earlier de- 
cision to call Parliament on the following Tuesday provided another incentive 
to hold layoffs as long as possible by means of the shorter werk week and 
the utilization of every available space to store finished products. The 
determination of all political parties to pass the necessary legislation as 
quickly as possible and the general union announcement that they would 
obey the law and return to work, in effect placed a time limit on the 
duration of the strike. Several important layoffs scheduled for the week- 
end of August 26 did not take place and those that did occur up until the 
time that Parliament met were relatively small and scattered. 


The Maintenance of Railway Operations Act, which became law 
on August 30 ordered the resumption of work within 48 hours. The workers, 
including employees in hotels, and water transporation facilities involved in 
the dispute, were to receive provisionally a wage increase of 4 cents an 
hour effective immediately. 


The Act applied only to the existing disputes, and did not alter 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, or set forth special 
procedures to be followed in future disputes in public utilities. It provided 
for a period of 30 days during which the unions and managements were 
either to reach a settlement or agree on an arbitrator whose decision would 
be final. Only if they could not agree on an arbitrator within the 30 day 
period would the government appoint one. 


The Act provided that the arbitrator could decide only on the 
points still in dispute at the time of his appointment. In effect this pro- 
vision guaranteed the unions the hest offer of the railways, which at the 
end of the strike included a 40-hour week, to become effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. This meant that the 40-hour week was a certainty on the 
railways, subject always to the proviso, agreed to by the unions, that should 
a national emergency be declared by the government, the men would work 
their present hours without overtime compensation. 


IN BRIEF... 


Canada’s domestic exports to all countries during July rose to 
$253,700,000, 5 per cent above the same month last year. Exports to the 
United States were three fifths higher than a year earlier, and accounted 
for 66 per cent of total shipments to all countries, compared with 43 per 
cent a year ago. The trend in exports to the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries continued downward... . Steel ingot production 
in Canada during July amounted to 259,024 tons, 11 per cent greater than 
last year’s July output. For the seven months ending July, or output 
was 5 per cent above that of the corresponding 1949 period. . Industrial 


employment and per capita meekly, wages showed further increases at the 
beginning of July. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 11, 1950) 























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous real 
Month date 
previous 
year 
Manpower— 
Totecivilanmlabouriorce (a)... .. 6 Waese coe June 3 pe EG 8 0 ON I ean ee Nae tS 0: FB) 
Maraons, With JOS (Gh)... .0ccc = 2 on ieee eee ee dUNS 3 At om OU) ON eee — ()-5(b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 3 LOROOOM eRe nee +25-5(b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PNGIAMIUT CRE SION 21. wialeteicio Aare My chee + Aug. 3 23,395 —15-3 |— 1-2 
Pela ee Olver. cree abet teint sheets ches. Aug. 31 45,880 —7-3 |+10-5 
GuqarionlneolOley. See . See one ae PAS. ol 39,846 +3:-7 |+14-2 
Pires Hecions. . tekst heer ot denies. (Augedl 22,498 + 5-5 |+48-6 
Petit Ga bl OGi OF nee sre ik sg ta alls go Mehie tee Aug. 31 19, 982 — 2-2 |— 9-7 
Cen eC COTO. ure ake wes ds se cktro oo Aug. 31 151,601 — 3-6 |+10-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
este, fay em ea. SA, CURAT Mid igehe adie oar dig dave’ « Aug. 1 97.520 —15-5 |+15-8 
Mrnount of benefit. payments. .2u..c4....42.-e- -. UUly $4, 726, 614 —25-9 |+40-2 
Index of employment (June, 1941 =100) 
(Hivhigeleadingwmaustries) a. 2.7...) 22 shu en July. I 132-2 + 2-8 |4+ 1-2 
Hira Tee ON tn ol aa en see i Oa Gaga = gate eno June 6,939 —17-0 |—42-0(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................;Aug. fF OD 000M er weurae ces +64-9(c) 
Wigeel wOrkersnimVvGlveGi..o2.ch or. t at. ys <a + PAUSE: QOS es eee a ee +150-2(c) 
INOMmO eS LLIIcO sue ment cer fain ss eet tose ous Aug. LOR AR Ae et +18-6(¢) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages (eight 
Pemtine PUUSEDIES oe erties Cole cee 9s al 408 July 1 $45-16 + 1-3 |+ 5-1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............|July 1 $1-039 + 0-4 |+ 4-8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..... Jaalever 42-6 + 1-4 |+ 1-9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............ Jaye 1 $4-4-26 + 1-8 |-+ 6-9 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100)...... Aug. 1 168-5 + 0-6 |+ 3-5 
Real weekly earnings (mig. Av. 1946=100) .|July 1 108-1 + 0-6 |+ 3-3 
otal OUIINCOMMG eee ss. .he sheen ee mel. 6: May $659; 000, 000 + 2-6 |+ 5-9 
Industrial Production— 
a CAN 1000 =O tea ae ss sc ek meses te June 205-3 + 4-1 |+ 7-8 
HinnaCiiTRe es ey ee beet oe eee es June 215-2 + 4-3 |+ 7-4 
INGnechira DLCcmera the ty | Se oe eee... June 193-4 + 2-8 |+ 5-9 
IB ing | otro: SR nak Se rie een June 2OLAL + 6-4 |+ 9-5 
Trade— 
TEU EC Haie GENO US} oho Ohare oh iki ec Acceue AIS ERD c meseck be eee June $731,700, 000 + 5:3 |+$7-9 
MiGs ee eae en VOR SA aa lie 6 ar _|July $253, 700, 000 —12-3 |+ 5-1 
Hey C5 ge cl ae Sk te dining inlet es July $259 , 800, 000 — 8-0 |4+12-5 











(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. 


(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 
HON. MILTON F. GREGG, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


A few weeks ago, the people of Canada 
were shocked by the news of the deaths of 
two great friends of the working popula- 
tion of Canada—the former Prime Minister 
Mackenzie IXing and Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

Just prior to his untimely death Mr. 
Mitchell prepared what was to become his 
last message to the labour world, a state- 
ment for publication in the Labour Day 
programs of the labour councils in many 
cities and towns throughout the nation. 

This was his message :— 

“Hach Labour Day is a milestone, when 
organized labour looks back over the events 
of the 12 months which have passed. 

“This year, the Department of Labour 
has reached a milestone of its own, its 
fiftieth anniversary. 

“Canada has made great social and 
econonuc strides since 1900, and the accom- 
panying growth of the trade unions has 
been outstanding. Although this would not 
have been possible without the imagination, 
ability and perseverance of the labour 
leaders of yesterday and today, I believe it 
will be agreed that the progress of the last 
fifty years would have been retarded if 
labour legislation had not kept pace with 
the times. 

“At the turn of the century, trade unions 
faced bitter antagonism on the part of 
many employers, and certain sections of the 
population. Today, labour has a voice of 
confidence and strength and is a recognized 
force in the community. With this there 
has developed a sense of responsibility, a 
consciousness of the obligations which have 
come with the position reached. 

“Tn no instance has this been more evident 
than during the past two years, when respon- 
sible Canadian labour organizations accepted 
the challenge to our free way of life. 

“On all labour fronts where Communism 
has raised its head, it is being fought to 
a standstill or completely routed by the 
leaders and members of unions who under- 
stand the meaning of real democracy. 

“The first half of the twentieth century 
has seen the cause of the common man 
advanced beyond the dreams of many early 
union leaders. We have seen a_ wider 
distribution. of the fruits of our labours— 
better living standards and better educa- 
tional facilities. 

“Whatever the second half of the century 
holds for us, we must be optimists. The 
motto of is advance, and all 





labour is 
together we can look ahead with convic- 
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tion that whatever problem arises we shall 
be able to meet it as a united people in 
the interests of the great country of which 
we are proud citizens.” 

Those were Mr. Mitchell’s thoughts just 
prior to his death a few short weeks ago. 
I fully endorse the sentiments he expressed 
so well. 

I wish to turn now to a brief exploration 
of our position in relation to certain events. 
of great consequence on the swiftly-moving 
world scene. 

Following close on the heels of our 
decision to support the United Nations 
stand in Korea with ships and planes, has 
been our action to organize a special brigade 
of ground forces for service wherever it 
may be needed to fulfill our obligations 
under the United Nations Charter and the 
Atlantic Pact. 

When and where this brigade shall event- 
ually deploy in battle order we as yet can- 
not tell, but it will be used for a most 
noble cause—namely a guard against ageres- 
sion. Though peace is our only objective— 
and no one should ever lose sight of this 
fact that peace is our only objective—we 
cannot escape the grave implications in- 
herent in the conditions and circumstances 
surrounding the ICorean incident. 

It is this question mark hovering over 
the Western world which must dominate 
our course. Our course must naturally 
be towards preparedness and prépared- 
ness, regardless of degree, in this age 
means sacrifice. Part of our production 
and our wealth must be diverted into 
channels which from experience we know 
will exert unnatural pressures on our 
economic structure. 

The spirit of co-operation which dom- 
inated our whole life during World War 
II so lately past must be renewed—that 
spirit which saw great leadership and 
sacrifice on the part of both labour and 
management in the common good. 

We all must squarely face the facts 
and recognize the dangers to which the 
present situation now exposes us, so that 
no internal matter, regardless of its imme- 
diate importance, will sap our economic 
strength or divert our attention from 
grave international matters of direct con- 
eérn to us all. 

Let us all work hard together for a 
twofold objective, that we may be strong 
to help resist aggression and that we may, 
as well, continue to improve the social 
well-being of all our Canadian people. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Leaders of Canada’s labour organiza- 
tions in their annual Labour Day 
messages stressed the threat of Com- 


munism to world peace, and the need for 
democratic institutions at home, to ensure 
economic and social justice, and provide 
a strong defence against internal Com- 
munist encroachments. 


Percy Bengough, President 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. Bengough ealled for “unqualified 
determination to see that democracy is 
made to work for all freedom-loving 
people wherever they may live in this 
troubled world.” 

The TLC president warned against 
losing sight “of the positive steps which 
have been taken towards democratic 
expansion and enduring peace.’ He 
pointed to the United Nations Technical 
Aid program (L.G., March, 1950, p. 312) 
as one means of fostering peace. 

Speaking of the International Confed- 
eration! of5 Free ~‘Trade:,» Unions, Mr. 
Bengough described it as “the instrument 
through which working people in the free 
countries of the world are determined... 
to ... lay sound foundations upon which 
democracy can grow and flourish.” How- 
ever, it was stressed that international 
organizations can only be as strong as the 
national organizations which support them. 

Mr. Bengough briefly reviewed labour’s 
achievements here in Canada. He pointed 
out that the TLC membership is close 
to half a million, and that “many new 
unions have been chartered. een 
addition new agreements have been 
reached providing higher wages, shorter 
hours and vacations with pay. 

The Congress feels however that “we 
still have much to do,’ Mr. Bengough 
said. He strongly advocated price con- 
trols to help stem the rising cost of 
living, and pointed out that this country 
needs more social security. The TLC 
favours a national health scheme and what 
it termed an “overall social security 
plan,” and a lowered age limit and higher 
benefits for old age pensions. 


Turning to the Communist menace, 
Mr. Bengough emphasized the necessity of 
making “democracy work here in Canada,” 
and said: “The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada has always given its 
unqualified support to the United Nations. 
It will continue to. We believe that 
armed aggression wherever it occurs is 
wrong, and we are fully in accord with 
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the actions of the United Nations to put 
down such aggression. 

“However, we have had enough experi- 
ence with Communism and Communists 
at first hand in our trade unions to be 
entirely certain that military measures 
alone are not enough to defeat the well 
armed bandits now in control of affairs in 
Soviet Russia and its satellite countries, 
or to prevent the spread of this reac- 
tionary and deceitful ideology among the 
people of the world. 

“We must fight Communism and the 
Soviet Dictatorship on three main fronts. 
We must step up our military defence 
program. We must increase our assistance 
to people in other countries less fortunate 
than ours so that they too will be able 
and anxious to block the progress of 
Communist plans for world enslavement. 
And, at the same time, we must do all 
that we can to make our own democracy 
grow and flourish at home.” 

Mr. Bengough, while stressing the 
importance of preparedness, warned Cana- 
dians that to forget “social security and 
economic democracy at home,” would 
play into the Communists’ hands. “We 
can encourage the spread of democracy 
and freedom throughout the entire world, 
if we have confidence in ourselves and 
our own democratic institutions, if we 
have the courage to preserve ‘and protect 
them, if we have the conviction that we 
are right in doing so and right in urging 
others to follow our example. 

“It was men who had _ confidence, 
courage and conviction that built our 
unions and bought, with their sacrifice, the 
freedom of the working people of Canada.” 


A. R. Mosher, President 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. Mosher, referring to the unsettled 
international situation, said that the 
invasion of Korea no longer left “any 
doubt regarding the menace of Com- 
munism to our civilization.” While 
making every effort to live in peace with 
other nations, “the democratic countries 
have been far too complacent in per- 
mitting the development of Communist 
groups, as well as the spread of Com- 
munist philosophy throughout the world.” 
The Korean situation should put democ- 
racy on guard against Communist infiltra- 


tion both at home and abroad, Mr. 
Mosher said. 
Noting that labour in free countries 


has always been a target for Communist 
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attempts at domination, Mr. Mosher said 
that in “recent years, however, strong 
opposition has developed against Com- 
munist leadership. . . .”- This opposition 
led to the formation, last December, of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to replace the Communist 
controlled World Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions. “This was one of the notable 
events of the past year, and it is signifi- 
cant that the four large labour centres on 
this continent are affiliated with the new 
Confederation,” Mr. Mosher said. Mr. 
Mosher reaffirmed the CCL opposition to 
Communism which began with the Con- 
gress’ formation ten years ago. 

Stressing the point that “opposition to 
Communism is not enough,” Mr. Mosher 
said that “the free countries of the world 
(must) make their institutions function 
effectively in promoting the welfare of the 
people.” But it is up to the individual in 
our society to recognize his responsibility. 
Communism can only flourish where griev- 
ances and disruption are found, and we 
must “make our democracy fully repre- 
sentative, to provide economic justice for 
our people... .” 

Reviewing the 
Mosher said :— 

“We all believe in democratic principles, 
and in the traditional rights and freedoms 
upon which our civilization has been 
founded. Now more than ever we must 
cherish our liberties and insist that they 
be respected. As one of the national in- 
stitutions in its field, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour is doing everything possible 
in this regard. During the past year it 
has laid special emphasis on educational 
activities, and has brought to thousands of 
workers an opportunity to add to their 
knowledge and ability through institutes 
and study courses. It has also carried on 
research into a number of Canadian 
problems, and has provided material for 
submissions to the Government emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for price control, old age 
security, and similar matters. The views 
and recommendations of the Congress 
with regard to these questions have not 
been altered by the necessity of much 
greater defence expenditures than had been 
anticipated. 


CCL Mr. 


position, 
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“We are living in an era of tension 
and anxiety. Our success in meeting our 
problems will depend upon the efforts of 
individuals and groups to promote good 
relationships, and upon their loyalty to 
sound principles. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour will gladly co-operate with 
other Canadian institutions in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of our democratic 
society, and building upon them a social 
order in which justice and security will 
prevail.” 


Gerard Picard, President 
Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


Mr. Picard emphasized the progress made 
by trade unionism in the past fifty years. 
He said that the trade union movement 
“has had to devote the greater part of 
its activities to . .. building up a good 
union structure, improving workers’ wages 
and working conditions, calling for ade- 
quate legislation, establishing the neces- 
sary contacts with management, develop- 
ing a sense of their responsibilities in 
its officers and members.” 

The first Monday in September has 
obtained recognition as labour’s day, and 
unions “have organized orderly celebra- 
tions in most industrial centres, to which 
the public has given enthusiastic support,” 
Mr. Picard said. 

Labour today must see things in a 
wider scope, and “form an accurate idea” 
of its role in “an industrial democracy.” 
Stressing the need for co-operation between 
all economic sectors, Mr. Picard said: 
“New responsibilities are making their 
appearance, and more advanced training 
is required. Trade-unionism must also 
gain a better understanding of the funda- 
mentals on which the different economic 
systems are based, so that it may not be 
influenced by mere propaganda from one 
side or another. It will profit, too, by 
becoming familiar with agricultural prob- 


lems. City workers and farm workers must 
get, together and help one another. Co- 
operatives will probably be the best 


liaison agents between these two classes. 
Tt would be well to reflect on these few 
general ideas on the occasjon of Labour 
Day.” 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The non-operating railway labour organizations completed the 
taking of strike votes during July in connection with the recom- 
mendations of Conciliation Boards which dealt with their 
demands for wage increases, shorter hours of work without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and other concessions, and early in August 
fixed a deadline for strike action failing a satisfactory settlement. 


Introduction 


During July the taking of a strike vote 
was completed among the non-operating 
employees of the major Canadian railroads 
represented by a group of fifteen standard 
railway labour unions with international 
affiliations. Earlier a similar strike vote 
had been conducted among other non- 
operating employees represented by two 
national labour organizatioris. Both groups 
reported that the employees had voted by 
very large majorities to “withdraw from 
the service” of the railways if a satisfactory 
settlement were not secured. 

On August 1 and 2 the negotiating 
committees of the two groups of unions 
notified the railway managements that, in 
the absence of a satisfactory agreement 
being reached, there would be a concerted 
and peaceful withdrawal from the service 
on the morning of August 22, 1950. 

The dispute involves over 124,000 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and their subsidiaries, along with the 
Ontario Northland Railway and_ the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company. 

Following the announcement of the strike 
deadline, the parties entered into direct 
negotiations in the hope of reaching a 
mutually satisfactory settlement. The rail- 
way companies announced that they were 
prepared to go beyond the recommenda- 
tions contained in the majority reports of 
the two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation (L.G., June, 1950, pp. 826 and 850), 
and to initiate a normal work-week of 44 
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hours without any reduction in take-home 
pay. No further information as to the 
progress of the negotiations was available 
at the time of writing. 
ae * *k 

On July 31 the Department of Labour 
was informed by the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, that the union rejected the report 
of the Conciliation Board which dealt 
with the dispute between itself and the 
three principal coastal shipping companies 


in British Columbia, namely, Canadian 
National Steamships, Union Steamships 


Limited, and the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The Department was advised at 
the same time that the union intended to 
conduct a strike vote among the unlicensed 
employees of the three companies. 


2K * K 


Earlier in July a Departmental Con- 
ciliation Officer reported that he had been 
successful in securing the settlement of a 
dispute between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company affecting employees of 
the company in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. The sole issue in dispute was a 
union demand for the granting of eight 
statutory holidays with pay, and it was 
reported that a compromise was reached 
providing for three specified statutory holi- 
days with pay. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during the month of July. During 
the month the following applications for 
certification were received :— 

1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
on vessels owned and operated by Blue 
Peter Steamships, Limited, St. John’s 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
operating marine engineers employed on 
vessels owned and operated by Blue Peter 
Steamships, Limited, St. John’s, Nfid. 
(Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

3. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., on behalf of engineer officers employed 
on vessels owned by Paterson Steamships 
Limited and operated on the Great Lakes 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. The National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada, on behalf of steam 
and refrigeration engineers employed by 
the National Harbours Board at Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Shell Canadian ‘Tankers 
Limited in the deck, engine room, and 
steward’s departments of the m.v. Western 
Shell (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

6. The International Brotherhood . of 
Electrical Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists, joint applicants, 
on behalf of electrical workers, artificers, 
and marine engineers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways on its train 
ferries operating between Cape Tormentine, 
N.B., and Port Borden, P.E.I. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


On July 14 the Minister appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the Association of Aviation 
Employees (Federal Labour Union No. 
24609), applicant, and the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, respondent, 
affecting ground personnel employed at 
Gander, Nfld. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlement not Effected by 
Conciliation Officer and 
Conciliation Board 

not Appointed 


On July 6 the Minister received a report 
from R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), indicating that 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service) had not been settled. The 
Minister informed the parties that a Con- 
ciliation Board would not be established to 
deal further with the dispute. 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Brotherhood of 
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Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., affecting Canadian 
employees of the Company (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1044), was fully constituted on 
July 7, 1950, with the appointment of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, T. P. 
Slattery, K.C., and Marcel Francq, both 
of Montreal, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the Com- 
pany and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, and the Ottawa Transporta- 
tion Commission (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1172), 
was fully constituted on July 11, 1950, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ontario, as Chairman. 
Judge Cochrane was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, John J. Connolly, K.C., Ottawa, 
and C. L. Dubin, Toronto, who had pre- 
viously been appointed on the nominations 
of the Company and Union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


On July 19, 1950, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, and 


three west coast shipping companies, Cana- 
dian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), and Union Steamships Limited 
(L.G., July, 1950, p. 1044). The texts of 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board are reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), and Union Steamships 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and 


The Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian 


District. 


Hope 
The Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Conciliation Board appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the 5th day of May, 
1950, with reference to a dispute between 
the above-named Employers and_ their 
unlicensed personnel of the deck and 
engine-room departments (and the stewards’ 
department of Union Steamships Ltd.) rep- 
resented by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian D:strict, 
has held sittings on July 3, and with the 
parties, on July 4, 5,6 and 7, and since then 
has sat as a Board on the 12th July for 
consideration of the matter and settlement 
of the terms of this report. 

The parties were represented as follows :— 


Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America 


R. (Dick) Deeley. 
N. Cunningham. 
F. Fisher (named but not present). 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Captain J. T. Hamilton, Marine Super- 


intendent, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service. 
S. M. Gossage, Assistant Manager, 


Department of Personnel, Montreal. 
H. Tyson, Personnel Supervisor, British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service. 
Canadian National Steamship Company 
G. A. Macmillan, Superintendent, Cana- 
dian National Steamship Company. 
P. E. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions, Canadian National Railways. 
The Union Steamships Limited 
R. C. McLean, Assistant Manager, Union 
Steamships Limited. 
Captain E. W. Suffield, Marine Superin- 
tendent, Union Steamships Limited. 
EB. G. Eakins, Personnel Officer, Union 
Steamships Limited. 


On July 19, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1044). 


The Board was composed of Harold A. 


Beckwith, Barrister, Victoria, B.C., 
Chairman; G. E. Housser, K.C., Van- 
couver, member appointed on the 
nomination of the employers, and J. 
Price, of Vancouver, member appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report and 
of the minority report is reproduced 
herewith. 





The disputes related to proposals sub- 
mitted by the Union as bargaining agent, 
for revision of the following collective 
agreements :— 

Canadian Pacific (Coast Service) signed 
December 23, 1947, effective September 1, 
1947, and revised April 30, 1949, effective 
January 1, 1949. 

Canadian National signed January 22, 
1948, effective September 1, 1947, and 
revised April 28, 1949, effective January 1, 
1949. 

Union Steamships signed February 14, 
1948, effective September 1, 1947, and 
revised April 30, 1949, effective January 1, 
1949. 

The Board of Conciliation consisted of— 

Harold A. Beckwith, Chairman, appointed 

by the Minister of Labour pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 28 (5) of the 
Act. 
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Jack Price, nominated by the Union. 
George E. Housser, K.C., nominated by 
the Employers. 


Mr. Deeley acted as spokesman for the 
Union and Mr. Gossage for the companies. 
Each of them presented his case by means 
of a written statement which he read and 
on which he made comments as he went 
along. Both spokesmen assured us that 
they had come prepared to deal with the 
issues on the basis of the written state- 
ments with their own comment thereon and 
general discussion thereof, and that neither 
of them expected to present evidence on 
oath. I made it clear on behalf of the 
Board that any of the representatives 
present would be allowed to take part in 
the general discussion and that the greatest 
possible latitude would be given in that 
connection and that either spokesman 
would have the privilege of requiring that 
any statement made by any opposing 
representative be made on oath and subject 
to cross-examination, or of addressing ques- 
tions to any opposing representative in- 
formally or by way of cross-examination. 

Aithough the wording is not always 
identical in the present collective agree- 
ments, it 1s substantially so and each of 
these agreements has the advantage of 
having a very complete index which is the 
same in each of the three agreements as 
to the classification of subject matter. For 
this reason the portion of my report which 
relates to the proposals made by the Union 
and my comment thereon can best be 
followed if I follow the numbering in the 
index and the portion of the Companies’ 
brief which sets out the details of the 
three sets of proposals. I follow this course 
because reference is made therein to the 
article and section number as shown in the 
index in the case of each agreement, and 
I shall number them accordingly. 


1. That Article 1, Section 2, be revised 
as follows:— 

2. Supplying of Men. 

(a) The Company agrees that during the 
period that this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel in the deck and engine- 
room departments to be hired shall be 
requested through the offices of the Union. 

(b) Should the Union for any reason, at 
any time be unable to furnish a man or 
men to fill any vacancy or vacancies, the 
Company reserves the right to fill said 
vacancy or vacancies from other sources. 

(c) Any unlicensed personnel hired in 
Canada for the deck or engine-room 
departments who are not Members of the 
Union, will be required as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during 
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their employment or, in the alternative, to 
tender to the Union one month’s dues and 
assessments as well as initiation fees as 
presently established and to pay subse- 
quent monthly dues as required of Union 
Members (and failure to pay arrears of 
monthly dues, initiation fees or assess- 
ments, at pay-off shall be a bar to further 
employment until such arrears are paid). 

This proposal really contains two different 
proposals although they may be connected 
In some agreements. The first of these is 
a provision in connection with the operation 
of the hiring hall, and the second set out 
in clause (c) is what is commonly referred 
to in trade union matters as a form of 
“union security”. I shall deal with these 
separately because I think it is common 
ground among the members of the Board 
that different considerations apply to each 
of them. 
Hiring Hall: 

This is referred to by the two clauses 
(a) and (b) in the proposals. Each of the 
existing agreements has a hiring hall clause, 
which in the case of the CPR Coast Ser- 
vice and the Canadian National Steamships 
is worded as follows:— 

(a) The Union, upon request made to 
them by a representative of the Company, 
shall furnish capable, competent and 
satisfactory men to fill a vacancy in any 
of the designated ratings. Should a man 
despatched by the Union be considered 
unsatisfactory then the Company shall so 
notify the Union, and the latter shall 
promptly furnish a replacement. 

(b) Should the Union for any reason, at 
any time, be unable to furnish a man or 
men to fill any vacancy or vacancies, the 
Company reserves the right to fill said 
vacancy or vacancies from other sources. 

We were informed by Mr. Gossage that 
supplementing the terms of this clause in 
the existing agreements a letter which was 
marked Exhibit 16 had been given under 
date of December 18, 1947, written on 
behalf of the company and addressed to 
the Union, and reading as follows:— 


“Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Waictoria: Bis 
December 18, 1947 
D. Joyce, Esq., 
Agent, 
Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, 
Ray Building, West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dear Sir, 

For the purpose of Section 2 of Article 1 
of Agreement, dated December 18, 1947, 
covering the services of unlicensed per- 
sonnel in the Deck and Engine-room 


Departments of the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Services, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the Company will rely on the 
facilities of the Union for replacement or 
new hiring of unlicensed deck and engine- 
room ratings. In cases where the Company 
rejects individuals that it does not con- 
sider satisfactory, the Union shall promptly 
furnish replacements. Rejection shall not 
be arbitrary or without due reason. Should 
the Union be unable to furnish promptly 
employees that are capable, competent and 
satisfactory to the Company, the Company 
shall secure replacements from _ other 
sources. The Company will have the 
co-operation of the Union in the employ- 
ment of individuals recommended by the 
Company. 
Yours faithfully, 
O. J. Williams.” 


We were told that an identical letter 
had been given also with reference to 
Canadian National Steamships, and these 
letters were intended as a binding expres- 
sion of policy on the part of each of the 
companies. 

For reasons of their own we were given 
to understand by Mr. Gossage, the two 
companies would prefer to cover the situa- 
tion by similar letters in this connection. 
I quite realize that this may be so, but 
I must comment that if up to the present 
the companies have felt themselves bound 
by the clauses in the agreement as varied 
by the letter it would be very much pref- 
erable to embody the spirit of the letter 
in clauses (a) and (b). 

In this same connection I should refer 
to the fact that during the proceedings I 
pointed out to Mr. Deeley that clauses (a) 
and (b) as set out in the original pro- 
posals omitted the words “capable, com- 
petent and satisfactory” and he explained 
at once that in the course of the earlier 
part of the conciliation proceedings his 
attention had been brought to that fact 
and he had immediately corrected it, as it 
was not intentional. 

I have to recommend as to the hiring 
hall situation that clauses (a) and (b) as 
contained in the Coast Service agreement 
and in the Canadian National Steamships 
agreement be re-worded as follows:— 

(a) The Company agrees that during the 
period that this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel in the deck and 
engine-room departments to be hired shall 
be applied for through the offices of the 
Union. Should a man despatched by the 
Union pursuant to such application be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory the Company shall 
so notify the Union and the latter shall 
promptly furnish a replacement. Rejection 
shall not be arbitrary or unreasonable. 


(b) Should the Union for any reason at 
any time be unable to furnish a capable, 
competent and satisfactory man to fill any 
vacancy, the Company shall have the right 
to fill such vacaney from other sources. 

With regard to Union Steamships Limited, 
clause 2 of Article 1 consists of three para- 
graphs which have the general effect of 
what I have recommended for the other 
two companies. I would recommend in 
this connection that while no amendment 
appears to me to be required, it might be 
desirable for the sake of uniformity that 
the wording in the case of all three com- 
panies should be the same, and if so the 
revision should take the form I have 
recommended. 

Union Security. 

The proposal of the Union as quoted 
above as a proposed clause (c) was 
thoroughly discussed and appeared to be 
quite impossible of compromise, as the 
companies were every bit as adamant in 
their opposition to it as was the Union in 
its insistence upon it. After careful con- 
sideration I propose, with what I under- 
stand is the concurrence of my colleague, 
Mr. Housser, that this item be held over 
until the time arrives for renewal or 
revision of the present agreements. 

2. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 2 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
2. Weekly Leave. 

(a) The employees in the deck and 
engine-room departments shall be granted 
weekly leave on the basis of eight (8) 
days in each month. Such leave shall be 
allowed in periods of not less than twenty- 
four (24) consecutive hours clear of the 
ship in the employees’ home port, pro- 
vided such home port is Victoria, Vancouver 
or Nanaimo. 

(b) When schedules and traffic conditions 
permit, the employees shall be granted 
two (2) days off in each week and the 
balance of weekly leave shall be accumu- 
lated and allowed at a later date as 
mutually agreed. 

During the discussion of this item the 
members of the Board were quite pleased 
to ascertain that both Mr. Gossage’ and 
Mr. Deeley were satisfied that they could 
between them settle upon a compromise 
wording, and I recommend that in that 
connection an attempt be made to clarify 
the wording and also to remove any incon- 
sistencies as between the privileges enjoyed 
by the licensed personnel and those enjoyed 
by the unlicensed personnel. In connection 
with this recommendation reference may 
be had to page 154 of the transcript of 
the proceedings. 
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3. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 4 of Article 2 be revised as follows :— 
4. Overtime. 

(a) The regular rate of overtime for 
employees covered by this agreement shall 
be one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per hour for all time worked in excess of 
eight (8) hours in any one day or, in the 
case of deckhands, winchmen, watchmen 
and stevedores, time worked in excess of 
eight hours in a spread of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

(b) (ec) and (d), same. 

The question of increases in the rate of 
overtime seems in my opinion to be so 
closely tied in with the question of rates of 
- wages that it should be dealt with as part 
of that question. 

As to the application of the overtime 
rate, the same remark applies, but I would 
recommend that in any redraft of this 
clause care should be taken to avoid any 


inconsistency as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 
4. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 


tion 8 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
8. Statutory Holidays. 

(a) Employees working on New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, will be given the day off 
if convenient. If not convenient, and they 
are called upon to work on any of these 
days, they shall be allowed equivalent leave 
with pay, or be paid at the regular rate 
of overtime in lieu thereof. 

(b) Same. 


I would recommend that the clause in 
question be reworded so as to remove any 
inconsistencies as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 

5. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 18 of Article 12 be revised as follows:— 


18. Subsistence and Room Allowance. 


(d) When meals are required and not 
made available by the Company, the 
employee shall receive an allowance of three 
dollars ($3.00) per day in lieu thereof. 


The revision proposed would in my 
opinion be unwise and would result 
in inequality as between licensed and 


unlicensed personnel. 
this proposed change. 

6. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 23 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
23. Crew Equipment. 

(ayeia2. oe, 4. Oana (Oo) pamies 

(a) 5. Suitable mattress and pillow, but 
hair, straw or excelsior shall not be suit- 
able. All mattress replacements shall be 
with spring-filled mattresses. 


I cannot recommend 
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This proposal does not really present any 
difficulty sufficiently great for long discus- 
sion or consideration. I recommend that 
the proposed change be granted and the 
wording proposed by the Union be incor- 
porated in the agreements. 

The next three proposals should be 
discussed out of their numerical number 
slightly. Proposal No. 8 headed “Work at 
Sea’, is as follows:— 

8. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 3, Article 3 be revised as follows:— 


3. Work at Sea. 


(a) Crew members assigned to watch 
duty when continuous watches are kept at 
sea wherever possible shall maintain a three 
watch system of four hours on and eight 
hours off. Overtime shall be paid for any 
time worked in excess of eight hours in any 
one day. 

(b) Where it is not possible for the 
deckhands, winchmen, watchmen and steve- 
dores to maintain a three watch system of 
four hours on and eight hours off the 
hours of work shall be eight (8) hours in 
a spread of twelve hours. Overtime shall 
be paid for any work in excess of eight 
(8) hours in any one day or any work in 
excess of eight (8) hours in a spread of 
twelve (12) hours. 

I feel that this proposal as well as the 
third proposal relating to overtime should 
in the same manner as the third proposal 
be treated as part of the subject matter 
of proposals 7 and 9, relating to rates of 
wages. I make the observation however, 
that the effort be made by the parties in 
any revision of this eighth proposal to avoid 
inconsistencies as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 

No. 7 and No. 9 of the proposals both 
relate to wage increases, and my recom- 
mendation, which I believe is concurred in 
by my colleague, Mr. Housser, is that the 
question therein involved be held over for 
consideration in connection with revision of 
the collective agreements at the conclusion 
of the current year. 

I cannot close this report without referring 
to the manner in which the discussions 
were conducted. The members of the board 
could not escape some knowledge of the 
tense situation existing with regard to these 
agreements and their subject matter. This 
occasionally made itself evident, but only 
to a slight degree, and I was agreeably 
impressed with the attitude of both sides, 
which I felt was conciliatory to a very 
satisfactory degree. In that connection I 
would particularly commend the two spokes- 
men, Mr. Deeley and Mr. Gossage, and in 
doing so I am not overlooking the various 
other representatives who attended and at 


times took part in the discussion. Knowing 
that in all probability the three employing 
companies would each have a representa- 
tive present, I must confess that I felt that 
the representatives of the Union might feel 
themselves embarrassed when faced with so 
many representatives of their opposition. 
This feeling was offset at the opening by 
the announcement that Mr. Gossage would 
act as spokesman for all three companies. 


The other fact that impressed me in that’ 


connection was that Mr. Deeley and his 
assistant, Mr. Cunningham, although quite 
prepared to enter into a discussion in a 
thoroughly competent manner, were appar- 
ently not overawed by the number of their 
adversaries. The Board joins me in com- 
plimenting these two representatives of the 
Union, and assuring the employees con- 
cerned that they were well represented and 
that they should be thoroughly satisfied 
with these two gentlemen as their spokes- 
men, even though my report will not give 
the employees as much as they had hoped. 

Another compliment should be paid, this 
time addressed to my two colleagues on the 
Board. Mr. Price from his long connection 
with labour matters was of great assistance, 
not only in the general discussions, but in 
conference among the members of the 
Board, and I wish to thank him for that 
and also for the manner in which he very 
courteously complied with my request that 
local arrangements be made in preparation 
for the sittings. Mr. Housser very early in 
the proceedings indicated that he was 
making an absolutely impartial approach to 
the questions in issue, and from that time 
throughout the discussions, although he was 
the nominee of the employers he gave the 
most praiseworthy demonstration that his 
approach to all issues was that required by 
his oath. 

(Sgd.) H. A. Beckwirn, 
Chairman. 


Memorandum of Concurrence 


I have perused the report of the Chair- 
man under date of July 17, and concur in 
his recommendations, with one slight varia- 
tion. While the wording of the hiring 
clause set forth in page 4 of the report is 
along the lines of our discussions, I would 
prefer to leave it to the parties to frame 
their own agreement in its entirety. It is 
possible that the suggested wording may not 
be entirely acceptable to either party, and 
that some changes may be necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion; in 
other words, while we may be agreed in 
principle, we should not hamper the parties 
in their negotiations by committing our- 
selves to an exact phraseology. 
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I also wish to join with the Chairman 
in his expressions of appreciation of the 
manner in which the parties conducted 
themselves throughout at our hearings, and 
particularly to pay tribute to the able 
manner in which the representatives of the 
employees presented their case. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 17th day 
of July, 1950. 

(Sgd.) Grorce E. Housser. 


Minority Report 


The Conciliation Board composed of 
Messrs. Harold A. Beckwith of Victoria, 
B.C., Chairman, George E. Housser, K.C., 
Vancouver, nominated by the Employing 
Companies and Jack Price of Vancouver, 
nominated by the employees’ organization. 
Hearings were held at Court House, Van- 
couver, commencing on July 4. 

The Employing Companies were repre- 
sented at all hearings, also the Employees’ 
organization. 

In giving my reason for dissenting from 
the report of the other two members of the 
board; while I am in accord with certain 
recommendations, I feel that the two main 
demands of the Employees, namely, Union 
Security and wage rates, were most 
important. While the Employees’ brief 
specifies Union Security as the first and 
main point. the companies’ brief deals with 
the question as eighth and last item. How- 
ever, I am of the opinion that during the 
period of the hearings, it was evident that 
from the position taken by both parties to 
the dispute that Union Security was the 
governing factor as far as any effective con- 
ciliation was concerned. 

The proposed amendment to be known 
as subsection C of Section 1, “Supply of 
Men”, which reads as follows: “Any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada for 
deck, engine-room (and stewards depart- 
ment in Union Steamships Ltd. agreement) 
departments who are not members of the 
Union shall be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
continue as member thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the Initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union members (and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off 
shall be a bar to further employment until 
such arrears are paid). The Union agrees 
that the Company will have their co- 
operation in the employment of individuals 
recommended by the Company.” 

The aforementioned amendment is iden- 
tical in effect to its counterpart in the 
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agreements between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, and the east coast Canadian 
Shipping Companies, which include the 
Canadian National Steamships and Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 

The reason given by the Companies’ 
spokesman for refusing this clause, “Then 
it was a matter of policy”, is obviously 
contrary to their position taken in other 
agreements between the same parties, 
especially significant is the fact that these 
agreements were so satisfactory that they 
have recently been re-signed for another 
year, 1950-51. 

The frequent stressing by both parties 
of the exceptionally good relations that 
exist between the Companies and the Sea- 
farers’ International on both coasts hardly 
justifies the position taken by the Com- 
panies when they tell the SAME organ- 
ization in one locality that the clause is 
acceptable and in another is unacceptable 
due to a matter of policy. The situation 
as it exists at the present time, partic- 
ularly on the Pacific Coast, merits more 
favourable consideration of the employees’ 
proposals. 


Rates of Pay. 


On the matter of the employees’ request 
for an overall increase in pay, the employees’ 
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brief contained comparative wages paid in 
Local Industry in the lower brackets, which 
were considerably higher than the rates 
paid at present by the employing com- 
panies, it was admitted by both parties to 
the dispute that the type of employment 
under consideration was of a semi-skilled 
nature. In view of the aforementioned 
information and the nature of the work 
performed, I am of the opinion that the 
wages paid to the employees should be 
comparable with the wages paid to common 
labour, if not in excess of same. 

In conclusion, I am _ satisfied that a 
general revision of the wage schedule should 
be made by an increase in take-home-pay 
for all employees concerned. 

I wish to point out that every effort 
was made by every member of the Board 
to bring about conciliation of matters under 
dispute and further, I wish to state that 
the relationship during the whole proceed- 
ing was of a most satisfactory nature. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the other 
members of the Board for their co-opera- 
tion and definite evidence of the impartial 
way the hearings were carried on. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Jack Prices, 
Member of the 
Conciliation Board. © 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of June the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 182 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


68251—33 


During the same period a total of 119 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour’, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
AGTIGUILUTe Saito... 3 $ 73,024.22 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . 8,636 7,472,054.49 
PosOmee.“ 5. 5 Ss 10 58,909.82 
Publie@Weorke. 2 2. 7 135,896.81 
RE CaveP. FW! = ans 3 10,807.26 
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LABOUR LAW 


Amendments to the Labour Relations Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were the more important features of labour 
legislation passed at the 1950 session of the Manitoba Legislature. 


Labour Legislation in Manitoba in 1950 


The 1950 session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature opened on February 14 and pro- 
rogued on April 22. Among the measures 
passed was one amending the Labour 
Relations Act to change the section which 
determines the effect on certification. and 
a collective agreement when an employer’s 
business changes hands. The definition of 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was broadened to cover 
any disease peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
an industrial process. This amendment will 
come into force on Proclamation. Minor 
amendments were also made to the Fair 
Wage Act, the Factories Act, the Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act, and the School Attend- 
ance Act. Under the latter Act the school- 
leaving age which may be fixed by school 
districts with an attendance officer has been 
raised from 15 to 16 years. The Employ- 
ment Services Act provides for the licensing 
of private employment agencies. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948, changes the section which deter- 
mines the effect on existing certifications 
and collective agreements when the owner- 
ship of an employer’s business passes to 
another employer or when the businesses of 
two or more employers are merged. Pro- 
vision is also made for the termination of a 
collective agreement when a union is decer- 
tified and is not replaced by another 
bargaining agent. 

Before amendment the Act provided that 
where a trade union was certified as a 
bargaining agent, and a collective agree- 
ment was in force and the ownership of the 
business passed to another employer, both 
the certification and the agreement were 
binding on the new employer. The Act 
now provides that the certification is bind- 
ing on the new employer whether or not a 
collective agreement has been made, and a 
collective agreement entered into by a certi- 
fied bargaining agent is binding on the new 
employer. 

Where a merger of two or more busi- 
nesses takes place, the several certifications 
remain in force till duly terminated. If 
two or more collective agreements are in 
force, they will remain in effect until ter- 
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minated and will be binding on the certified 
bargaining agents that are parties to them 
and on the employer who owns the amal- 
gamated business. If, in the opinion of the 
Manitoba Labour Board, the two or more 
collective bargaining units may appropri- 
ately become one unit, it may order that 
the units be merged and may certify a 
bargaining agent for the new merged unit. 
All the existing agreements will then be 
binding on the new certified bargaining 
agent and on the employer until they are 
terminated or a new agreement is made, 
subject to any modifications prescribed by 
the Board to remove any inconsistencies 
between the agreements. : 

It is stipulated in the Act that, when 
the Board considers that a bargaining agent 
no longer represents a majority of the 
employees in the unit for which it was 
certified, the Board may decertify the 
bargaining agent. The amendment pro- 
vides that if a collective agreement is in 
force when a bargaining agent is decertified, 
and no other union is certified to replace 
it, the employer may apply to the Board 
for an order authorizing him to terminate 
the agreement, after giving seven days’ 
notice to the decertified union of his 
application for permission to terminate the 
agreement. 

When the parties to conciliation pro- 
cedure agree to make the findings of a 
conciliation board binding, the proceedings 
before the board may be received as 
evidence in a court action to enforce the 
recommendations of the Board.  Pre- 
viously, such evidence could not be used. 

Another change would allow the Min- 
ister of Labour to refer complaints of 
alleged violations of the Act to the Labour 
Relations Board as well as to an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission or a conciliation 
officer. 

A Bill to amend the Labour Relations 
Act, introduced by a Private Member, 
failed to pass second reading. The Bill 
would have added a provision to the 
section on unfair labour practices to pro- 
tect the pension rights of employees if they 
were involved in a legal strike or lockout. 
In addition, the Bill would have broadened 
the coverage of the Act to include members 


and employees of Government boards, 
commissions, corporations, and _ similar 


bodies. 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act with respect to 
the definition of industrial disease, and the 
definition of a learner under the Act. These 
two changes, however, have not yet been 
proclaimed in effect. Other changes deal 
with medical aid and investment of surplus 
moneys in the Accident Fund. 

The definition of industrial diseases has 
been broadened to cover any disease 
peculiar to, or characteristic of, an indus- 
trial process within the scope of Part I, 
as well as any of the diseases specified in 
the schedule to the Act. In thus pro- 
viding for the payment of compensation 
for any disease peculiar to an industrial 
process, trade or occupation, the Manitoba 
Act is like the Act of Ontario which was 
similarly amended in 1947. The section 
empowering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to add by regulation classes of 
workers who may contract occupational 
dermatitis is no longer necessary and is 
therefore repealed, as is the lst of such 
classes of workers formerly enumerated in 
the schedule. 

A “learner” is now brought under the 
coverage of the Act. This change follows 
a recent decision of the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal (L.G., 1950, p. 895) in which the 
Board was prohibited from awarding com- 
pensation to an injured student trainman 
on the grounds that the injured man was 
not a “workman” within the meaning of 
the Act. “Learner” is defined in the Act 
as “any person who, although not under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship, 
becomes subject to the hazards of an indus- 
try within the scope of Part I for the 
purpose of undergoing training or proba- 
tionary work specified or stipulated by the 
employer as a preliminary to employment”. 

At the request of an injured workman, 
the Board may permit treatment by a 
registered osteopathic physician or chiro- 
practor, and any treatment so given is 
under the supervision and control of the 
Board, as in the case of other medical aid. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was amended by 
simplifying the definition of factory and 
changing the sections requiring notice to 
be given to the factory inspector by new 
occupiers of factories. 

The Act formerly required an occupier to 
serve written notice, containing specified 
information, on the inspector within one 
month after he began to occupy a factory. 
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Where a factory was operated for the first 
time, the owner, proprietor or manager was 
required to give prior notice of at least 15 
days to the inspector, and no operations 
could be begun in the factory until he 
received a permit following inspection of 
the premises. 

The same requirements are laid down in 
the revised Act but now, in addition, 15 
days’ notice is required before a substantial 
change is made in the type of operation 
carried on in a factory or before altera- 
tions or additions to a factory building, or 
to machinery, equipment or motive power 
are begun. A permit and a certificate of 
inspection are required before these changes 
may be made. All notices are now to be 
sent to the Minister of Labour rather than 
to the factory inspector. 

The definition of “factory” has been made 
more concise and comprehensive and as a 
result the schedule which listed the types 
of factories covered by the Act is repealed 
as being unnecessary. “Factory” is now 
defined to mean “a building, structure, or 
premises of any kind, or land, in or on 
which three or more persons are employed 
for remuneration in preparing, processing, 
producing, manufacturing, repairing, clean- 
ing, altering, or adapting for sale, any 
material, substance, article or thing, by 
manual labour or by the use of machinery, 
or by both such labour and such use of 
machinery”. 


Fair Wages 


A new section in the Fair Wage Act, 
1916, provides that the draft schedule of 
wages and hours drawn up annually by the 
Fair Wage Board for public and certain 
private construction works must be made 
available to the public so that written 
representations concerning 1t may be made 
to the Minister of Labour before he 
approves the schedule. The Minister must 
allow at least 10 days for such representa- 
tions to be made. Formerly, only the 
schedule as approved by the Minister was 
placed before the public. 

As now revised, the Act provides that, 
upon receiving the report of the Board 
containing its recommendations with respect 
to the minimum wages which should be 
paid and the maximum _ hours’ which 
employees should be required to work, the 
Minister must publish a notice stating that 
the Board’s recommendations may be seen 
at the office of the Department and that 
he will receive written submissions regard- 
ing them for at least 10 days after the 
publication of the notice. 

If the Minister finally approves the 
recommendations either as they were made 
or as amended by him, he must again 
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publish a notice making provision for 
public inspection of the recommendations 
and fixing a date and place for public 
hearings. 

The recommendations of the Board 
respecting wages and hours of labour are, 
as before, to be based on such evidence of 
mutual agreement between employer and 
employee as the Board deems conclusive, 
or such wages and hours as the Board con- 
siders to be in accordance with prevailing 
conditions or, by a 1950 amendment, on 
“such factors as the Minister requires it to 
consider”. 

The provision requiring employers to 
comply with a schedule after it comes into 
force is amended to state specifically that 
every employee in respect of whose wages 
the order applies is entitled to be paid 
wages at a rate per hour not less than that 
specified in the order. 

A further change stipulates that, unless 
the Minister directs otherwise, the employer 
must pay wages in full within five days 
after the end of the pay period for which 
the wages are payable. Previously, there 
was no time limit specified for payment 
of wages. 

Acceptance by an employee of wages at 
a rate lower than the fixed rate does not 
protect the employer from prosecution for 
violation of the Act if the employee within 
thirty days after receiving his first pay at 
the lower rate lodges a complaint with the 
Minister. Previously, the Act stated that 
an agreement to accept less than the fixed 
wage was not a defence in an action for 
the recovery of wages or in a prosecution 
under Part I of the Act. 


Vacations with Pay 


An amendment to the Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1947, requires every employer to 
notify each of his employees who becomes 
entitled to a vacation of the date on which 
the vacation begins. Formerly, the Act 
stated that the employer should “permit” 
each of his employees to take a vacation 
within 10 months after he became entitled 
to it. This did not mean, according to a 
court decision, that the employer was 
required to notify each employee of the 
vacation date. 

The Manitoba Labour Board is now given 
specific power to direct an employer to pay 
vacation wages to an employee or to grant 
him a vacation, or both. Previously, the 
Board was authorized to make decisions 
regarding any matter to which the Act 
apples but was not specifically authorized 
to make orders to carry out its decisions. 

The section of the Act which provides 
for more favourable alternative vacation 
arrangements which may be established by 
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custom, agreement, contract of service or 
by any other Act was rewritten to ensure 
that no employee loses benefits to which 
he is entitled under the Vacations with 
Pay Act by reason of such custom, agree- 
ment, contract of service or other Act. 

A Private Member’s Bill which failed to 
pass would have amended the Vacations 
with Pay Act to give an annual vacation 
of two weeks with pay to every employee 
after he has been employed by an employer 
for two years. 


School Attendance 


An amendment to the School Attendance 
Act raises from: 15 to 16 years the school- 
leaving age which may be fixed by by-law 
by a school board which has an attendance 
officer. As before, a person reaching the 
school-leaving age during the school term 
must attend school until the end of that 
term. The school-leaving age in other 
places under the Act is 14 years but children 
between 14 and 16 years must attend school 
if not regularly employed in industry, 
household duties or farm work. 


Employment Services 


The Employment - Services Act was 
passed to repeal the Employment Bureau 
Act, 1918, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Government Employment 
Bureau. Since there are local employment 
offices throughout the Province forming 
part of the Federal Government’s Employ- 
ment Service under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a provincial employment 
bureau is no longer necessary. 

The new Act provides that no employ- 
ment agency in the Province may be oper- 
ated without a leence from the Munister 
of Labour. Further, no person, association, 
or municipal or other corporation, whether 
operating for reward or not, may, unless 
he is licensed, send any person or persuade 
or induce any person to go from any place 
in the Province to any other place within 
or outside the Province to seek or obtain 
employment. 

The Act does not apply to an employ- 
ment office maintained by an employer 
as part of his business organization for 
engaging workers for his business, nor to a 
registered trade-school which is endeavour- 
ing to secure employment for its students 
or graduates. 

Upon application, the Minister may 
issue or refuse to issue a licence for the 
operation of an employment agency and 
he may also suspend or cancel a licence 
previously issued. A licence is valid for 
one fiscal year. 

A provision similar to one in the 
Employment Bureau Act was re-enacted. 


This provision forbids any person, associa- 
~tion or corporation operating an employ- 
ment agency and having knowledge of a 
legal strike or lockout in an industry from 
sending any person to take employment in 
place of an employee who is on strike or 
locked out without informing the person 
sent of the existence of the strike or 
lockout. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations prescribing 
application forms for heences, licence forms, 
the fees to be paid for licences and 
other matters. Penalties for contravention 
of the Act are fines of not less than $10 
and not more than $25, and in default of 
payment imprisonment for not more than 
three months. 

The section of the Employment Bureau 
Act which provided for the setting up of 
an employment office by by-law of one or 
more municipal corporations has been 
transferred to the Municipal Act. 


Pensioners’ Special Assistance 
Law Repealed 


An Act passed at the 1949 session of the 
Legislature entitled an Act to Provide 
Special Assistance to Municipalities for 
Old Age and Blind Pensioners (L.G., 1949, 
p. 997) was repealed. This Act gave 
special assistance to municipalities for old 
age and blind pensioners in addition to the 
regular payments under the Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions Act. 


Housing 


To enable the Provincial Government to 
act in co-operation with the Government 
of Canada and with the municipalities of 
the Province for the purpose of developing 
more housing accommodation in the Prov- 
ince, a Housing Act was passed similar to 
those adopted in several other provinces at 
the 1950 sessions. The Act takes advantage 
of the 1949 amendments to the National 
Housing Act (Canada) which provide that 
under agreements made between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and any of the prov- 
inces, the Federal Government will pay 75 
per cent and the Province 25 per cent of 
the cost of approved housing projects. 

The new Manitoba law enables the 
Minister of Labour or other Minister 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to enter into agreements with the 
Federal Government to undertake joint 
projects for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for housing purposes and for 
the construction of houses for sale or rent. 
Further, the Government of Manitoba is 
empowered to make agreements with any 
municipality with respect to housing pro- 
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jects in the municipality, and the muni- 
cipality is to assume the whole or part 
of the Province’s 25 per cent share of the 
cost, as required by the agreement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations with the powers and duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. The Manitoba Housing Act, 
1946, which permitted the Government to 
make agreements with local housing authori- 
ties or municipalities is repealed. 


Minimum Age for Elevator Operators 


An amendment to the Public Buildings 
Act repealed the section which prohibited 
any person under 16 years ‘of age from 
operating a passenger elevator in public 
buildings anywhere in the Province. This 
section 1s unnecessary since the regulations 
issued under the Elevator and Hoist Act 
set the minimum age for operation of 
power-driven elevators at 18 years and 
require the operators to be licensed by the 
Department of Labour. 


Bills not Passed 


In addition to the two Bills moted above 
which failed to pass, several others did not 
get beyond first reading. - 

The maximum weekly hours of work of 
men would have been reduced from 48 to 
40 hours and of women from 44 to 40 
hours, unless time and one-half was paid, 
by a Bill to amend the Hours of Work 
Act. In addition, the coverage of the Act 
would have been extended to all work 
projects done by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in any part of the Province. 

A Private Member’s Bill to Protect 
Certain Civil Rights, similar to those 
presented in the past three years, was with- 
drawn after first reading. The Bill was 
designed to prevent discrimination on 
grounds of race, creed, religion, sex, colour 
and national origin. 

A Bill to amend the Manitoba Election 
Act would, if it had passed, have lowered 
the minimum age at which a person may 
vote from 21 to 18 years. Further, Indians 
or persons of Indian blood receiving an 
annuity or treaty money from the Crown 
would be allowed to vote in provincial 
elections. The Bill would, in addition, have 
stipulated that am employer must allow 
every voter in his employ at least two 
additional hours other than the noon hour 
for voting and must not deduct any pay 
or impose any other penalty on the 
employee by reason of his absence during 
the hours. At present, the Act provides 
that workmen must be allowed to absent 
themselves from their employment from 
twelve o’clock until two o’clock. 
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Resolutions 


A motion carried in the Legislature on 
March 9, by a vote of 35 to 15, urged the 
Government of Manitoba to recommend 
strongly at the forthcoming Federal- 
Provincial Conference that the Federal 
Government should introduce a contrib- 
utory old age pension plan without a means 
test, and further, to request that the 
Federal Government make effective imme- 
diately its 1945 proposals to assume full 


financial responsibility for old age pensions 
and to provide for social assistance for 
other age groups. 

By a resolution of March 21, passed by 
a vote of 30 to 14, reference was made to 
the Supreme Court decision in the rentals 
case and the House stated that it was of 
the opinion that control of rents in Canada 
should be continued by the experienced 
rental control agency of the Federal Govy- 
ernment in a uniform and equitable manner 
throughout Canada. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the employment offered to the 
claimant was not suitable within. the 
meaning of the Act.—CU-B 504 (October 
@, 1949). 





MateriaL Facts or Case: 

The claimant, a single girl, 21 years of 
age, was,.employed as a cashier by a 
departmental store in the City of ......... 
from March, 1946 to January 5, 1949, on 
which latter date she was laid off due to 
a shortage of work. Upon termination 
of employment her rate of pay was $16 
a week. 

On January 7, 1949, she filed an initial 
application for benefit which was allowed. 


On May 13, 1949, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment 
WE Ses ath ae ec aes as a salesgirl at $13 a 
week, which, according to the submis- 


sions, was the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for that type of work. 

The claimant refused to apply for that 
employment on the grounds that she had 
no experience as a salesgirl and that she 
wanted work as a cashier as she had 
worked three years as such. The local 
office reported that the claimant had 
“registered salesgirl as her usual occupa- 
tion and cashier as her secondary 
occupation”. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
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apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of Section 40 (1) 
(a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. The Court after having heard 
the claimant upheld, in a majority finding, 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. The 
majority of the Court felt that, in view 
of her lengthy period of unemployment, 
the work offered was suitable in spite of 
the fact that it was at a salary lower 


than that which she received in her 
previous employment. 
The dissenting member was of the- 


opinion that it was not suitable as the 
claimant held “a competency card from 
her Joint Committee as a clerk on a 
percentage basis which, by virtue of the 
Decree relating to the retail trade, 
entitles her to a minimum weekly salary 
of $19”. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcISION: 


When the claimant was notified of 
employment as a sales clerk, she refused 
to apply for it because she wanted work 
as a cashier. This reason, after four 
months of unemployment, was not suffi- 
cient to establish good cause within the 
meaning of the Act. 

However, according to the dissenting 
member of the Court (the employees’ 
representative) “the claimant holds a 
competency card from her joint committee 


as a clerk on a percentage basis which, by 
virtue of the (provincial) Decree relating 
to the retail trade (City of 
entitles her to a minimum weekly Salary 
of $19”. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the employment offered to the claimant as 
a sales clerk at $138 a week was not suit- 
able within the meaning of the Act and her 
appeal is allowed. 


Held that the claimant had, without 
good cause, refused to accept a situa- 
tion in suitable employment.—CU-B 527 


(December 21, 1949). 


Materia Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, 36 years 
of age, was employed by a furrier, as a 
fitter, from September, 1948 to December, 
1948 when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. Upon termination of her employ- 
ment her rate of pay was $35 a week. She 
filed a claim for benefit on July 21, 1949, 
which was allowed. 

On September 26, 1949, the local office 
notified her of an offer of permanent 
employment, as a finisher with another 
furrier at a wage of $25 a week, which 
according to the submissions was the pre- 
vailing rate of pay in the district for the 
type of work offered. The hours were 8 a 
day and 49 a week. The claimant refused 
to aecept the employment stating she was 
ready to work at the same salary she was 
earning before—$35 for 44 hours. 

Upon the evidence before him, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks, because, in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. 


She was present at the hearing of her 
case and the Court in a majority finding 
upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. The dissenting member of the 
Court was of the opinion that “it was not 
fair to consider the date of cessation of 
work as the beginning of the unemploy- 


. ment period but, instead, the period during 


which she drew benefit”. 
The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcISsIoN : 


It appears from the transcript of the 
evidence given before the Court of 
Referees, that the claimant filed a claim for 
benefit in January 1949, shortly after 
having lost her employment as a fitter in 
a furrier’s store. She commenced drawing 
unemployment insurance benefit, but after 
a few weeks, was disqualified “because she 
was pregnant”. Subsequent to the birth of 
her child, she again claimed benefit and on 
September 26, 1949, was offered employ- 
ment as a finisher with another furrier at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 

When that offer of employment was made 
to the claimant on September 26, she had, 
therefore been unemployed for a consider- 
able length of time. Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that she contemplated 
starting a business on her own account in 
the near future. 

Under the circumstances, I agree with the 
Court of Referees that Section 40 (3) of 
the Act must apply in this case and that 
the claimant has, without good cause, 
refused to accept a situation in suitable 
employment. 

As to the dissenting member’s remarks, 
I emphasized in a recent decision (CU-B 
488) that the number of days benefit paid 
to a claimant was not the criterion in 
determining cases under Section 40 of the 
Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 1-0 points to 168-5 
between July 3 and August 1. The index 
stood at 162-8 on August 1, 1949, and at 
157-5 at August 2, 1948. Foods were again 
responsible for most of the July increase; 
the index for this series moving from 214-3 


to 216-7. Prices continued upward for 
practically all meats, while eggs, sugar and 
coffee also advanced. Fresh vegetables 


recorded moderate seasonal declines. The 
clothing index showed a shght advance 
from 180-7 to 180-9, reflecting increases in 
footwear and piece goods. This is the first 
upward movement in clothing prices since 
October, 1949. Fuel and lhght advanced 0-7 
point to 138-4 in response to higher prices 
for coal and coke in Ontario and Quebec. 
Home furnishings and services moved up 
2:0 points to 168-9, due mainly to an 
increase in telephone rates in eastern 
Canada. Indexes for the two remaining 
groups continued unchanged—rentals stand- 
ing at 134-9 and miscellaneous items at 
psa 

From August, 1939 to August 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 67-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Further sharp increases in food prices 
were mainly responsible for advances in 
the composite cost-of-living indexes for 
eight regional cities. Higher rentals were 
recorded in six centres reflecting results of 
a June survey. Fuel and hght remained 
unchanged except for Montreal and Toronto 
where advances for anthracite coal moved 
the indexes to higher levels. Other main 
groups were generally unchanged to slightly 
lower. 

Composite city index increases between 
June 1 and July 3 were as follows: Mont- 
real 2-6 to 171-6; Saint John 2-2 to 164-0; 
Halifax 2-1 to 158-5; Toronto 2-1 to 164-2; 
Edmonton 2-1 to 163-4; Vancouver 2-0 
to 169-0; Winnipeg 1:8 to 161-9 and 
Saskatoon 1:4 to 166-4. During the same 
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interval the Dominion index rose 2:1 points 
to 166°2. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1950 


The general wholesale price index rose 
3°2 points to 165-0 between May and June, 
1950. It was an all-time high for this 
series, exceeding the previous peak of 164-3 
recorded in May, 1920 by 0:7 point. All of 
the eight component groups shared in the 
advance. Non-ferrous metals led with an 
increase of 14-1 points to 158-2, followed 
by Wood Products which rose 6:3 points 
to 201-0, Animal Products, 6-1 points to 
173°0; and. Tron Prodticts; ~1-2" points sto 
182:4. The remaining groups registered 
fractional increases. Textile Products moved 
up 0:9 point to 165-4; Vegetable Products 
and Chemical Products 0-5 point each to 
149-0 and 118-0 respectively, and Non- 
metallic Minerals 0:2 point to 140-3. 

Important commodity price increases 
between May and June ineluded_ the 
following: Cheese, new (Toronto), 31:9 per 
cent, fir dimension, No. 1, 25-9 per cent, 
pork carcass (Winnipeg) 21-3 per cent, 
nickel 20:9 per cent, zine, Grade A elec- 
trolytic, 20.4 per cent, lamb carcass 19:0 
per cent, zine oxide 16:6 per cent, rolled 
oats 15-6 per cent, steel scrap 15-0 per cent, 
eggs, Grade A large, 12:8 per cent and 
electrolytic copper 12-4 per cent. 

Decreases were recorded by the follow- 
ing: tallow 18:2 per cent, oranges 16:9 
per cent, Magnesium sulphate 15:3 per 
cent, pepper 15-0 per cent, cocoanut oil 11-2 
per cent, antimony 7-7 per cent, rosin 6-7 
per cent, soya bean oil 5-6 per cent, milk 
(Vancouver) 5:1 per cent, cast iron scrap 
5:0 per cent. ; 

The Canadian farm products wholesale 
price index rose 2:1 points between May 
and June to 152-2. Animal Products rose 
5:1 points to 196-0 reflecting higher prices 
for livestock, raw wool, and hides and skins. 
Field Products edged up 0:2 point to 126-0 
when an increase in grain prices outweighed 
declines in onions, hay, potatoes and 
tobacco. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 
Canada, July, 1950 


Strike idleness increased during the 
month, the number of strikes and lockouts, 
the workers involved and the time loss 
being higher than in June. The number 
of workers and the time loss were slightly 
lower than in July, 1949. Work stoppages 
causing the largest amount of time loss 
were: knitting factory workers at St. 
Jérome, P.Q., aluminum foundry workers 
at Etobicoke, Ont., can and canning equip- 
ment factory workers at Toronto, Ont., and 
painters and decorators at Toronto. Four 
work stoppages occurred in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1950, show 
32 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 6,379 workers, with a time loss of 
50,750 man-working days, as compared with 
27 strikes and lockouts im June, 1950, with 
2,781 workers involved and a loss of 30,152 
days. In July, 1949, there were 20 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 12,592 workers, and 
a loss of 58,005 days. 

For the first seven months of this year 
there were 91 strikes and lockouts, with 
21,189 workers involved and a loss of 
210,322 man-working days. For the similar 
period last year there were 78 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 28,615 workers, and a 
loss of 729,737 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


time lost in July, 1950, was 0:06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-04 per 
cent in June, 1950; 0:07 per cent in July, 
1949; 0:04 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1950; and 0-13 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1949. 

Of the 32 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during July, 1950, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, four in favour of the 
employers, five were compromise settle- 
ments, and 11 were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 11 work 
stoppages were reported as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have. not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 


textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; and 
printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 


May 22, 1950. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


Second Quarter of 1950 


There were 2621 industrial fatalities in 
the second quarter of 1950 according to 
the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This marks a decrease of 
49 fatalities compared with the previous 
quarter in which 311 accidents were 
recorded including 40 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those 
which involved persons gainfully employed, 
during the course of or arising out of their 
employment and included deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On June 10, a trainman and two engineers 
were killed in a collision between two 
freight trains near Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
Five miners were killed at Cadomin, 
Alberta, on June 14, when they were 
trapped 350 feet underground by a cave-in. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 54, was recorded in manufac- 
turing. Of these 24 occurred: in the iron 
and steel products group and 10 in saw and 
planing mills. During the previous quarter 
72 fatalities were recorded in manufactur- 
ing, including 20 in iron and steel products 
and 12 in the textiles industry. In the 
second quarter of 1949 there were 57 in- 
dustrial fatalities in manufacturing. 


There were 41 industrial deaths in mining 
during the second quarter of 1950, of which 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1950 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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22 occurred in the metalliferous mining 
group. In the first quarter of 1950 there 
were 39 industrial fatalities in the mining 
industry including 20 in . metalliferous 
mining. During the second quarter of 1949, 
39 fatalities were recorded in the mining 
industry. 

Of the 36 fatalities noted in transporta- 


- tion during the quarter under review, there 


were 15 in steam railways and 9 in water 
transportation. In the previous. three- 
month period 43 fatalities were recorded 
in transportation including 28 in steam 
railways and 9 in local and highway 
transportation. 

In agriculture there were 22 accidental 
deaths during the three-month period as 
compared with 10 during the first quarter 
of 1950. The increased activity in agri- 
culture during the spring and summer 
months is reflected in these figures. 

There were 30 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the second quarter of 1950 
as compared with 45 during the previous 
three months, and 38 in the second quarter 
1949. 

In the various branches of the construc- 
tion industry there were 27 accidental 
deaths as compared with 28 in the first 
quarter of 1950, and 88 in the second 
quarter of 1949. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 69 or 26-2 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft 
and other vehicles. During the previous 
three months, 25-2 per cent of the fatali- 
ties recorded were attributable to the same 
causes. Falls of persons caused 44 deaths 
and falling objects 29. Industrial diseases, 
infection and other causes resulted in 51 
fatalities while dangerous substances caused 
37 deaths. 

The largest number of industrial fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario where there 
were 111. In British Columbia there were 
50 and Quebec 39. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 70 fatalities in April, 103 in May and 
89 in June. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 






























































1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items as — 
July June June June June June 
Labour Force— 

Civilian la bourstorcel(®) Rasen eee ee O00 RReyeae tee 4.933 opal 5,030 ii t 

Personst with jobs. ee ae eee ee ge eee O00 tae ree 4,793 5,018 4,948 if 7 
Male (Lx stor Whe. ewe ee aie ie aie eae O00 Re eirece ace 3, 750 3,918 3,876 if tT 

Feria ley (8) 7 cae ee eee OOD eye ecelons nicer 1,043 1,100 1,072 il iT 

Paid: Workers) os eee ee eee. O00 |e aoe 3,386 3,496 3,364 t if 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)....000].......... 140 103 82 T t 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (2).... 201-9 196-4 194-5 192-3 180°-5 113-1 

Unemployment in trade unions, end of second 
Quarter.) Pea sect eee eee tee eee al irda sth renc ak | eT ee 1-8 1-3 0-3 11-6 

Lmmi gration sy... + «nance eee eee ate INIOg ia eee, ee 6,939 11,967 T5323 857 2,266 
Adultzamal és is Bele haere eae cee Poe Baars, Sake 2,899 5,012 [nets 237 667 

Earnings and Hours— 

otal abourninconmle see eee SOOONOOO WEA ete hee eee: 645 595 tT 

Per capital weekly earnings, 8 leading industries. $ 45-16 44-59 42-32 40-02 31-80 t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ c 103-9 103-5 99-1 91-4 7 it 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 42-6 42-0 40-8 41-7 tT T 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (3)......... 108-1 107-5 103-0 101-0 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (1st of month) (6) 204-6 254-5 154-9 131-0 62-2 107-7 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (6)............. 39-9 41-5 47-5 60-4 218-1 t 

plaicemeniishsweeklivaaiiGra Olean nner renene nner Ener nee 18-6 15-5 16-6 T tT 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinanryalive claims oye ater eee ae eee 000 109-4 146-5 95-8 71-0 7:3 V 
a) COREE LIT: Clg eye ee eee eee $000, 000 593-3 585-8 544-5 465-4 209-7 t 
Price Indexes— 

Wholesaler(@t ices cae pie oe cee re ae eee 166-9 165-0 156-3 152-1 102-5 73-2 

Cosizoielivane sin dex(+) see ee 167-5 165-4 160-5 154-3 119-0 100-5 

Residential building materials (4)................ 245-2 238-3 228-0 216:5} 146-6(5)} 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4).............2.4... 203-3 205:3 190-4 180-3 200-7 108-3 
Mininet productions cl exs (co saan ae =e anan enna 147-6 132-1 123-7 101-6 124-6 
Miamute.G turin yin ox 4s) ae eee 213-5 215-2 200-4 190-3 222-4 105-4 

TOC MLO TONES 5 ok sels Ses oa sone. 000,000 k.w.h. 4,193 4,305 4,018 3,718 3,326 2,246 

Construction— ’ 

@ontracusayyard edna ee eee eee “ROWOA OO, co onecome 164-7 102-4 133-8 Ba 25-2 
PD wellingrunits: starved ssssnasn ss aan eee OOO 5. Bana teen ee 10:5 13-4 if it 
Comipleted) os... bn ere eee eee (O00 | eae Asien Gl) peoreaet rac 7:3 5-9 t T 
IUnGencanerrtci On ee eet eee OOO leaner 58-1 53-5 44-6 T tT 

Bir iron OO ape, 2s ee ee one ae ea 000 tons 194-0 198-5 194-3 183-8 161-9 52-8 

Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 264-2 276-4 270-5 259-4 240-8 107-9 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. O00 | eaeeteh ae: 95:4 101-8 94-1 89-4 66:3 
IO R's. Aes eo ttstsidc yea CTS ee eae O00 |eareenre ee 344-7 277-7 344-7 682-9 220-2 

Hlourproductiona-yoneee eee 000,000 bbls 1-28 1-65 1-67 1-91 1-87 1-19 

ENG WSDI IMU ee ote ee ean ke 000 tons 439-3 441-0 437-0 382-9 246-9 240-5 

Cement producers’ shipments........ KOO MUO ol oS) s sb dcn atk 1:8 1-6 1:5 1-0(7) 0-7(7) 

Automobilesand trucks: 2..)..$!o..0.06.4.. (O00 eames: 41-4 30-1 23-4 14-3 14-5 

Golde cei Re eee tee ee ee. O00btineTo7. eae 368-9 343-3 290-1 240-7 436-5 

CODDEPE ore bern ne ee ee O00stons| eee 20-6 20-3 20-4 23-5 27-3 

VORA Ae Ee he ae oe a a ee QOOKtOI S| Aerie 14-6 14-2 11-3 9-9 16-4 
INaekeel 52. cue ae 0 eee ae ne, OU0KonSs|treen ee 10-6 10:7 10-4 10-2 10-1 
ZARC ee ooh on eee See cake eine ee eae OO0%tons Semen ae 26-7 27-5 18-8 20-7 18-3 
Coal eh Sa Aare at 2: at Aye ee ede 000 tons 1,112 1,352 oie 1, 404 1, 234 1,091 
Grrudewpeprol cin sae eee O00%G bis) see Dreilesit 1b OY 1,039 819 820 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).....2.......|.s.+ecsec:|ecece-s- 310-6 290-0 190-0 111-4 

Retail salesi’. eae fe eee ee 30007000... eee. 731:7 678-2 635-1 

limpontsexcludinolc oldie nee $000, 000 259-8 282-5 250-5 233-0 152-5 63°7 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000,000 253-7 289-2 255-1 233-5 343-2 76-4 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOOS000ieee es | Saeeeeee 3,975 4,192 5,457 1,819 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 332-0 354-0 322-0 342-0 316-0 195-0 
Banking and Finance— 

JOITUTIVONES FO Gal 1 Ck) ee ree 124-3 132-0 99-6 120-3 83-7 88-4 
Preterredistocs, 1nd exa(2) eee eee ee een nee 154-6 158-2 136-3 148-2 122-2 98-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4)................ 91-0 90-2 94-4 95-4 97-0 95-7 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000, 000 8,10 10, 045 7,216 6,475 5, 219 2,831 
Bank loans, current, public.............. SU0OKO00 | Ao meee eee. 2,085 1,867 1,061 822 
Money isupply:s a1. oon aus a ee eee 0005000) Fa eee | ecg 4,187 4,030} 3,153(5)| 1,370(6) 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000|..........|.......... 1,201 1,134 910 281(5) 
Deposits j28). aoe Cot, eee ae eee. OSG eee Sen ee os ee 2,986 2,896} 2,163(5)} 1,089(5) 





Nore:—Latest figures subject to revision. 


t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


1949, June 5, 1948. All figures for June 1950 exclude Manitoba. 





(2) Average 1926=100. 





No Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, June 4, 
(3) Real earnings computed by 


dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average 
(6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


for 1946=100. (4) Average 1935-39=100. 


(®) Year end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-1944 are production data rather than shipment. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 










































































June 3, 1950() March 4, 1950 
Population Class E fe RS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Tora, Crvi1AN Non-INSTITUTIONAL 
IMEAINPOWEERin dace asks 2 ole. 4,606 4,529 9,135 4,883 4,796 9,679 
ING Wewovetiie WOO 4. Gana ceaca ogee ae 3, 869 1,064 4,933 4,032 1,076 5, 108 
PA Persond wath jobs o4.0 35 sees areas) 1,043 4,793 ao 1,045 4,796 
(ipeNoricultural™ o4),0.....<. h 901 76 977 900 4() 940 
Paid workers: giant bos 109 (a) 114 85 (a) 89 
ELI plOviOrss Canaccraac ae cre 47 (a) 49 40 (a) 4] 
Own Account Workers..... 539 (a) 546 567 (a) 573 
Unpaidy Workers: <n4c. on. 206 62 268 208 29 237 
OyeNon-Nenicmivunrelee eae. 2,849 967 3,816 2,851 1,005 3,856 
PBs WORKERS 8 ca sc aes 2,394 878 oon 2,398 910 3, 308 
Bbmiployers =. eels ae seh 120 (a) 127 128 (a) 18 
Own Account Workers..... 316 De 369 300 55 355 
Unpaid Workers.......... 19 29 48 5 34 59 
2. Persons without jobs and seek- 
TMBLER A WLORAL Sy, Ses Ala iene iig. ta 119 Di 140 281 31 312 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... Cat 3,465 4, 202 S51 3, 720 4,571 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
COMWOLK Gee Matias oe Beh 156 91 247 166 107 273 
Be Weeping House vec... cscs aac (a) 2,953 2,954 (—) 3,170 a; LO 
PAOLO SCN OO lan. seats aa ero | 309 301 610 345 321 666 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 266 114 380 335 116 451 
iS UG RA ect ite WA ge i Ore Ce rr (a) (a) iM) (a) (a) 1} 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Exeluding Manitoba. 
TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Population Class June 3, | March 4,| June 4, | June 5, 
1950() 1950 1949 1948 
GrviliineNoneinstit WaLOnalee ODULAELOMe teas aie trce cis 22 25 cuneere @ oun caessrssie ve ne 9,135 9,679 9,301 9,118 
Gaia liane Na OUrEE OLGCoE ere tere Pan. crt clot srntrornraicieisie a eon bSrasate esesesers 4, 933 5,108 De lt 5,030 
IBGLS OU SEW LULA ODSHR UE RRC Ee ric rca e iaicrayets sckiein ute eteteure 4,793 4,796 5,018 4,948 
NOT CULELENG See Le Mei ecaca ee are Bel ops a tecat su avahenteesateystars wtersterereleyahore™s 977 940 1,123 1,186 
BIGR OSE Vpaten eit ey SPAS FO EE ee chi s ouec ac nes Sep as ee a cae eS 60 89 OW 63 
LEAS au har nN lima oy or ahaa gs Se ok SO ey) ARR nee iii. elo cioeie tans 50 29 29 25 
I Ginnaes, Oyienasciniee chal (Onl VWOUe Po She coon cu oocmomomamodes anya 74 81 83 73 
Visiter GUT IN pee ner pemein es tt wrL rarc cots By ste  ereonce de tele! Gud «Rushes Gilets 1,276 1,290 iV Spl) 1, 261 
iblics OrpilatwaO peratrousescetne: ica taecsiice rans os cite arate 43 45 46 40 
(COnNStrUCEOT se eee yt eee te My ei ah hee tivte seer eiotar eis 294 229 350 295 
Transportation, Storage and Communications...................-. 351 368 373 370 
WNP (6 Es cars o hoticck sox Geb aha Toern Oe Sere Eaton ee aan to eee 604 632 646 637 
Kinances nsurancemnGs heal sMstatesascen casein 4. eee as 136 138 143 136 
SCT Vd CO Sere ee eh eee ree a AE b Nataticeaty tie Snorer cas « leuk thaeab ices ene 928 955 853 862 
Persons without iobsmnd seelkine work... qees2- eee eee is eee ee oc 140 Si 103 82 
INO ERIS a OUT ELOLGE wei e te enti en ncuds, tore oes aa. mite Se ora nitele as 4,202 4,571 4,180 4,088 


i ec eg ae ge a eS 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
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TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 


SSS ee eee 
ooo ESSE 








June 3, 1950 (1) March 4, 1950 
Industry so 
Male Female| Total Male Female Total 

Agricuitireee ae areteitc: as tae aoe en, Ghee 901 76 977 900 40 940 
FOORes try ei) abeole o Rosco he ie ees Ie ie enh 59 (a) 60 88 (a) 89 
Hishing and “lrapping). 4 eecee ee ae 50 (— 50 29 —) 29 
Mining, Quarrying ae Oils Wells ee once, aie. 72 (a) 74 80 (a) 81 
Manutactining sen ome 2 yee ree yee tee 1,013 263 1,276 O22 268 1, 290 
Public Utility Operationsie... ose. eee. (a) 43 1 (a) 45 
Constructionies* > <i oan oS ee ee ae ed 289 (a) 294 225 (a) 229 
Transportation and Communications................. 304 47 351 323 45 368 
Drade Shy. eee he eh Ee 415 189 604 430 202 632 
Einanceand eal bstate eee kn ee 76 60 136 74 64 138 
Service, (thctet ee oie Pew ene® A td en Meine a lat apts 533 395 928 539 416 955 

NCO Gaull oN cnet peyote Pee ae eee Bre fore hy by. 3,750 1,043 4,793 Bridal 1,045 4,796 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


—V0Ooeoeaaeswaas=SeeoawawnawmanmnwmNwm9wwmSoOT99uTTo] Se 
June 3, 1950(2) March 4, 1950 








Region —- > 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Neéwioundland eres at sa. Snosas Ah Ree ee ee ee 98 2-1 79 1-7 
Maritime PIO vaCOs nc has os Des ee ee 424 8-8 395 8-2 
Qe bot. SA ser ey FANS iS. a a ei ae oe iy ie IS AS 1,387 28-9 1,309 27°3 
ONT TIO SSE RM Saas Bic Fscc be Cash RE en gees 1,797 37°9 1,706 35-6 
Prasrie- Provaneesicen ccs ne dee e 3 Re Re ee ee 665 13-9 902 18-8 
LBS uonepel (CLOTHE OVE. san ones sence sana nasomee 422 8-8 405 8-4 
Camada sect 6 Bhs lite Se Rae ee 4,793 100-0 4,796 100-0 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
0Vw.e>wre>OOOOOOoosaoOowoaoaoaowonwowwwmS@wmS@S$@@msmOu9 eS ee oo 











Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours June 3, | March 4,| June 3, | March 4, 
1950(:) 1950 195002) 1950 

OBES TAP APE Se GE TR PE 6 GER ROIS ee EN eR Cre so 0-7 2-3 2-0 3-4 
Ge See eee TAC ae eel ie Geen ie pe Se | ees Ta oe 4-0 5-0 1:3 1-9 
Nie Sees RIOR CME TS CoE ak Woe Pir arse). ety DT OUR we ny 4-5 8-0 2-6 3-6 
SNL See's Bre arete Malt We Siaceta-a pad tdi ta GO Rete ce Te ee nee 3-1 9-6 3:6 4-6 
Lee Er ieee eee Se Wy, eee eee PE EN NM cc vee tg: 6-6 22-9 47-6 46-8 
BOB ook EER cic p vletoa an ee bore ee ares: DELL beans: itt ane ann cae mune 19-4 26-6 33-2 31-6 
SS. hours and Gveriy carers ac oS aed Soe tke Week eee ee: ie ma 61-7 25-6 9-7 8-1 
Total sgg22s,b5 Votes ch 2. toae oeek ect aE sd sie 100-0 190-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
4 SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











June 3, 1950 (2) March 4, 1950 

Region Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
rN ‘ we & 

Perea anne es hae nama ee iN? 12-1 7-0 

BRGLIOID IhO INCOSE onda Ie oc isch e Codec acl fide kl... 23 16-4 13-5 

1 LEU i ad Tes Spee lie en an mn hes 2 Sy MAN an 51 36-4 32-7 

USE ar eg, Sane eerie Go ia: I Re a a 32 22-9 23-4 

Pei R OV INCON A. (rin te dite aces aha del tacd ces... (a) 3-6 18-8 

Bae nee O NUN far ya: on, 4 os GSAT. Se ae cee sce e 12 8-6 9-6 

ROSTIAC Mires he Pe er ee ek ee a 140 100-0 é 160-0 
aa... eee tt 

(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


(}) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-7, 





IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


| a 





Date Adult Adult Children etal 
Males Females Under 18 ae 

mnoualeaveraze. 1090-240 ci Re 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
mnnual Average, 1995-29 2... 2. eels ccna 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142, 309 
mnnual Average: 1930-342. oo... loc cs. 12,695 12,145 ee tole 35, 957 
metimiual Avy erage; 19385-3055... exe d occ. oc hele. 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
mounial Averdge, 1940-44. ooo oc ce cede coe ocean. 3, 10L 6, 674 4,010 14, 451 
ee) UE it ite ce sek ts ee ie ureter ESL my Srten oe 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 Oe 
WIS BaT SA SoS Oe OA) Tait eee eee ean 9, 934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
SNE ee A Wears) Og Oo See gee 2) ek ed «en 273281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
Bee ee OU eet sac ota, ie oe ae 2,986 2,794 1,468 7, 248 
HeDMIAry 4 Paka fee Ree. . Peay | 1, 904 OM 5, 209 
HIS» ES RSM at OR patie Nate RG eli 4,184 3, 963 2,472 10,619 

AD Make eee hee en koe 4,630 3,008 ns 9,416 

1 BS ora leah ae eae aera 4,141 3,076 Pi Peles 9,460 

ATS As oe SN ee ei 7,382 4,747 3, 194 13, 523 

APTS enc Asctee Rieamae ts OF Ue 0 We ee oT ae 4,770 4,004. Pere 115103 
UCU SD ANOEN TR hoo bale Ley th. Vey aD: 4,995 3,616 Doel. 10, 958 
Poptou berate eee yes se See. 4,383 4,755 Qe ias 11, 871 

CO Debe a net atte ti ee 4,920 5,405 21758 13,083 
INGVeEMIDGr a 1 keke cote ee ke L 4,473 4,238 2.418 11,129 

UB ESSHis0) of en enn de ey Nines ee Rane cor aed 3, 888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 

PCa ae Bea eee Ey, eA 52,986 45,191 A bel # 125,414 

eta eee UAT Vetere at, ASeech oui Re we. as te. 2, 884 2,845 — 1, 720 7,449 
USS ETE, 7 loc gD 2s Oe. 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
LES cle, =) Wve one 2 a ates Ae Nee Beene 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9, 168 

[YC aA een ITY CPS 200%) See eaiaca ary em 4,249 2,910 1,940 9,092 

BLE Voy were cree TU sheet 2-43 a 3, 987 2,963 2,234 9,184 

AUTRES cS + COS CR —* ot NOR RS 5,012 3,770 3,185 11, 967 

OLS aaNet in em cao Seat Ae 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10, 616 

AUIS USLE ED ce eae ee ee ee is rata, SR 3,057 7 NSS 1,939 7,851 

DeDie hierar Sten yee hee ne ee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
DICLODEE IA cae. oe ee A UNE 2,831 2,907 1,814 7, 552 
ENOVCTIDOr et ante eee, eR 2,430 2,389 1,533 6, 352 

ECO Deven ree ie meh EE me acpi ony 1, 953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 

SLO GAL errr as teria ta" tern 8) ee 5 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 

ee TAT Oe re sees tos oo ice Dek 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
Pepuuany: Caco meet ae Rt oe She 1,906 1,676 Leone 4,959 
NENTS (te 3 oak oh Aen ¢ os Ae | an ce ae 2, 284 1, 862 1,655 5,801 

ESTE ee ct yes AMG ore hog en wR, 2,922 Beoo 2, 262 7,515 

CRUSE 501% i °c arm rae 3,655 2,611 2,096 8, 362 

ANU IA SN as > aie es 9) Sa 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6, 939 
otal: (6 moanths-1950) ern. s.000 os 14, 900 12, 248 10,138 37, 286 

Total (6 months 1949)................ 22,612 17, 934 12, 962 53, 508 


(sy acta tee oll SO Sa lla ee Set ee ee ee, 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


























B.C: 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
; N.W.T. 
1946——Lotalivatewito. 2 eee ee ae 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8, 650 71,719 
1947 Totals mss ae rie fit 3, 765 Sete 35, 548 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1048 otalee eee ee ethene kimi oe 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 29,552 1%. 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
JAM UAT eae atte eee ae ae PAL 1, 542 ys (C00) 1,319 607 7,449 
Pebruaryarsen a toe ae set ee 183 1 AKO 3, 983 823 492 6, 648 
Marchaiee.t.. are ieee, ocr ae ae 243 Aro 4, 669 2,090 691 9,168 
8 og) Mel cal POE bait sd Pe are eR 202 12576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
Mia Nae etn een ee te een be 306 1,936 4,653 1, 464 825 9,184 
JUDG. eee sane ee eae ate 354 1, 907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 
UL Si emsciacsertn cs ahs eee nan oes ee ee 318 2,104 On4ot 1,890 847 10, 616 
AVSUSU Hee an secreting ree eee 212 1, 657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
Sentem bers sro ye ee eee 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
AJGtO Deh seeds mie tee a ee one any 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 eg Stiy 
INGVelnib Clea ea ee ee 242 Ih Ball 3,000 915 628 Oxo02 
IDYexasson| ove aes Walls We OU wlies eek 102 848 2,645 1, 134 435 5, 164 
AoGabeteiate. yar eee eres Qed 18,005 48,607 |. 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950— 
SAVMATS Wen. cag: ne Cee ee 115 641 1, 988 703 263 Akt) 
Bebruary ae oe yea ee ee 127 874 2, 694 779 485 4,959 
Muir Clioie sc <. emt awe tet ea 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5, 801 
ADT Aare noe ot RE pecan ee Zot BRS 3, 838 Lola 576 7,515 
IVT ea ees wing Se eed Oe at a ene 261 1, 658 4,209 1,652 582 8, 362 
TURE OAN. Cece te be ase 212 1,027 3, 672 1,477 Dod 6,939 
Total (6 months 1950)....... iy aly 6, 336 19, 450 7,485 2,898 37, 286 
Motale(Gamontiys) 1949)\aeae 1,499 9, 603 Dion 10, 403 4,271 53, 508 























TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 








Unskilled Others 









































Month at * land Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture Ls ae 
skilled Mining 
1946-4) Otal foc eat eee eee 1,069 1226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9, 934 
194/T otal one Lo nene eee eee 4,174 7, 365 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948 Total Bice et en wee ee eae 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52, 986 
1949— 
PARUAT AE 2. ee) Seer Bhs Se eas Pee ils Tes 497 801 243 276 2, 884 
PeDEnai vee seas ave. arene 1, 386 414 589 PRA 177 2100 
Mane hs Ay ett eae earns 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
‘Aprilet sas aes oot eee 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
AVE Syiic cree hel eae eee conc Te Re ek oe 2, 164 538 ThE 268 240 3, 987 
UTC ain eee perk ae a DROBO) 889 1,020 285 283 Is (OE, 
a Liye red tance ee 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
BNC USES Eas res ee ee ee oe 1,405 496 586 236 334 ays 
Septeniber nak 1. eee eee 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
October? -caat en ere ih, Was 423 641 241 353 2, Ook 
INOVERG bere 4s an eee oe ee 926 440 593 260 Pala 2,430 
Wecem bere seats che eee 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
Totalaiil ys Aietoeae eee 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
1950— 
JATUIAPY eae Si a ee ee 483 Log 278 180 141 1, 234 
PF EBEUBIY 2 eee Gt) 6s Rae ee 970 252 386 160 138 1, 906 
IVa cli: Sao ages, ee ee ee ee TG? 278 492 181 171 2,284.4 
April: wend Lone ia te ee Oe Lacie 239 522 216 172 2,922 
IME a Say eke eee eRe ee PA ae 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,000 
UNC 25. ke es akties a 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
Total (6 months 1950)...... ; 8,012 1,896 2,758 1, 241 993 14, 900 
Total (6 months 1949)....... 11,095 3,462 4,923 1,590 1, 542 22; 612 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


























“ Utilities, 
see Trans- Finance, Supple: 
I Gib Logging, | Manu- | Construc- Gor ON Services mentary : 
Fishing, | facturing tion eae (including Labour Total 
Trapping, ator, Govern- Vee 
Winine Storage, ment) 
5 Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 yf 59 D 215 
1940—Average............ 27 ae ct 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 is) 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 Ae i 95 83 3 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 3 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 LD os ile tis Le 518 
1948—Average............ D2 202 40 154 126 | 20 593 
TARA DP a0 hie aan 4 Ste 3 194 34 142 (OA! 1s 551 
IRE IE cory Nee tA Accs 47 195 37 147 125. | 18 570 
June 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
July. 53 201 48 tos les 20 606 
August AS: Foe 5D 204 48 Lon 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22) | 663* 
GLO Deas ets aten 57 aI 48 164 130 2h qi 633 
INevember......... 56 214 46 166 130 Di 632 
December.......... Sy 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1040 — January. oi iicd orcnke 49 Data 35 159 133 20 607 
Hebruarys...66 occ. 47 ile 34 159 131 20 605 
Wiarchion ie. fe 42 214 Se 161 134 20 606 
April 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
IVE agree reer ee be corer 5 NA. 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
July Fey ae 51 214 49 172 142 P| 649 
PAT onIstiqees trea et 5D 218 51 172 139 Zo 658 
September......... 54 220 ‘s) 174 138 22 662 
CJetOmers ct a. eek 53 219 ive 175 141 22 663 
Novem bers.c2- a. 51 218 50 1. 143 23 661 
December... ).... 6. 47 PAT 4] 174 141 22 642 
1950= January. s. occ. 6 es 43 213 BU 166 140 22 620 
peloya sich eet eee ae ee 43 216 ay 166 141 21 625 
Maren, 2. .ti.: 41 218 39 168 145 py 633 
Arh aspen eg rs Rs 4] 219 4] 171 148 22 642 
IME sens crass eke 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, 20,000 employ- 
ers in eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,054,957 and total payrolls of $91,677,804. 





Geographical and Industrial Unit 


___ (a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces (25358505 Sk cen ee ae se eee 


(Orit MeGHand Ga ane eatac ES dee treat bricarenin deco oth: 
WAnCSOr . A ast shos aikes Cee eee ee eee 


ondone oes er. Be ners siasccoe n teke Gh ok eee Ree eee 


ec 


TRO gS aN Bere ers coe c Sco cas cere fo ET 


algarve es see cen eae Se ee Oe a ee sa tee 


iManutacturing-\ pie -Siiost reeked hones eee eee 
Durable: Goods! ch scuccteteek eee ee 
Non-Durable!Goodsith..eyson tee eee 
Klectricsbishtiand @owers..eesceeeee ee eee 
IOS TING AN hance oe ee Hae ee ee 
ME UT gotta he ahead acter dhe, re ea 
eLransportatlon edn vase eene ee ee ne 
@oustructioniandeMaintenance semen eee senna ee 


PAC yiapctaatie Wa ee es ern Peete ie 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 


HINANCE Seti Mactoe aircon Se ehet ee eee ee eee 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 

















as 100 p.e. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 

June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1)May 1|June 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 

38.27| 39.66) 37.14) 114-2] 104-5) 110-9} 199-3] 188-8} 188-0 
36.17] 36.39) 34.83] 156-2] 140-9) 141-2] 257-9] 234-0] 226-3 
38.82} 40.77] 37.13] 106-8} 98-0} 105-1} 183-0) 174-2) 172-1 
37.65] 38.37|.37.30] 124-3] 115-2) 119-1] 224-4] 211-9] 213-5 
42.54) 42.89) 40.29] 122-3) 117-9} 123-7) 217-0) 210-9) 208-0 
46.37) 46.58) 43.67] 128-3) 124-6) 125-5) 219-9) 214-5) 202-2 
44 40) 44.50] 42.63] 139-6] 133-1] 138-3] 233-2] 223-7] 222-6 
43.88) 43.83) 42.34] 129-2] 127-0) 131-3] 214-0] 210-3) 209-9 
43.39) 43.03] 41.39} 129-6] 117-3] 129-6] 216-6] 194-5] 207-0 
45.51) 46.01] 43.63] 158-7) 151-2) 153-4) 269-8] 259-9] 249-7 
47.60] 48.16] 45.67| 150-5] 144-8] 151-7] 251-9] 245-3) 243-1 
44.61) 44.99) 42.32) 128-4) 123-6] 127-4) 222-2) 215-7) 209-0 
42.96] 43.46] 40.91) 133-7] 1383-0] 134-0) 223-9) 225-4) 213-9 
37.19} 37.03] 34.50) 117-1) 1138-4] 121-7) 211-0} 203-3] 203-5 
45.98] 46.22) 43.18] 137-1] 186-2] 131-4] 235-4) 235-1) 211-5 
38.33] 38.54] 37.01] 132-3] 131-5} 1382-4] 219-3] 219-0] 211-6 
49.51) 48.55} 45.98] 124-7] 122-9) 125-7] 223-8] 216-2) 210-3 
54.24) 54.00] 47.44] 130-2} 113-9] 121-3] 190-2] 165-6] 154-6 
40.72) 40.77) 38.90] 129-1] 130-5} 133-5} 206-0] 208-5) 203-7 
45.40) 46.06] 43.37) 157-6] 154-1] 161-9] 269-4] 267-2] 263-4 
36.78] 36.85] 35.49] 122-7) 121-4] 122-0] 197-5} 195-9! 188-9 
36.10] 37.02] 34.98) 115-4) 117-4] 121-7) 194-0} 202-3) 198-5 
37.38] 36.96] 34.08) 117-4) 115-7) 117-0} 211-9] 206-5} 192-0 
42.28) 41.28] 41.17) 136-4] 130-0] 136-4] 222-3] 206-8] 216-4 
AA NL A500] SAS G20 te ety tell suceeeeie lie eke eer |e eel eee aie | een 
42.19} 42.17] 39.33] 136-3] 135-0} 133-9] 253-6] 251-2] 232-4 
43.34] 43.14] 40.44} 154-9] 156-8] 151-3} 264-0} 266-0} 238-3 
46.20] 46.60) 44.36) 75-2) 68-7] 78-6] 133-3] 122-8] 131-3 
§2 96) 25167 1) AB PO WRe on sty ace eel ee earl A ape See ee ee 
39.61} 40.00} 38.03] 186°5} 130-9] 136-9) 231-0) 223-8} 221-3 
38.86] 38.47] 36.87) 155-3] 149-3) 151-3] 275-6] 262-3] 254-4 
42.89) 43.62) 41.84) 149-8] 146-5] 146-1] 254-8) 253-5) 242-1 
41.72) 42.50] 39.76) 195-8} 185-6] 179-5) 331-8} 320-4] 287-9 
43.63} 48.19] 41.30) 150-4] 142-9] 154-5) 259-3] 243-9) 252-4 
46.12) 46.33] 43.31) 121-4] 119-5) 122-1} 215-6} 213-4] 203-7 
49.06] 49.46] 46.00} 115-7) 113-1) 117-7} 202-1] 199-1) 192-8 
43.07) 48.18] 40.49) 124-6] 123-7] 124-1] 227-9] 226-9) 213-4 
51.38) 51.49] 48.04) 167-9) 161-7) 165-5} 274-2] 264-7] 252-8 
40.74] 46.34] 40.06] 95-6) 67-1} 111-4] 194-2] 154-3] 221-9 
52.67} 54.13] 50.06) 105-9} 103-7] 99-2) 174-4] 175-5) 155-4 
42.69] 42.39) 40.36) 211-4] 206-4] 196-9] 325-5] 315-5] 287-9 
52.12) 52.23) 50.83) 141-2} 138-0] 143-1} 224-6) 220-0) 222-1 
42.56) 43.19} 40.16] 182-3] 112-9} 125-0) 244-4] 211-6} 218-0 
29.48) 29.95) 27.92) 147-9} 143-9] 147-7] 262-9} 260-0} 248-9 
38.80] 38.62] 36.96] 147-9] 147-1) 144-3) 240-3] 287-9) 223-5 
44.61} 44.99) 42.32) 128-4) 123-6) 127-4) 222-2] 215-7] 209-0 
42.68] 42.65] 41.57] 151-8] 151-4] 144-2] 223-2) 222-5) 206-7 
44.53) 44.88) 42.29] 129-3] 124-7] 128-0) 222-3) 216-0) 208-9 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes, Welland Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S 
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Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 











Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Year and Month —_—___________—___—_————_| Average a Average 
Agegregate| Average | Weekly | Employ- |Aggregate| Average | Weekly 

Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries ment Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 























ment Payrolls | Earnings |jand Wages Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages 
$ $ 

Afvaatey es 106 ot UA as oie Ooe 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
innate). akseat ay Sao sas oc ener 111-3 136-6 125-5 31.68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31.83 
OR le LOA Te Anes ciate meio is re 120-8 168-5 142-6 36.00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36. 64 
nome LOLS ee he a Serci tina ls © 125-9 195-4 158-5 40.02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40.63 
GT Se pels, LOA Bet. eeiecaie uma sre 128-4 204-5 162-8 43.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
TET) Ni, SRE) Bee eee cee ot eecet 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Bare cle en OA O Rr commen. pre cbateir IPE y 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
PArar ile tlie OLOM Perrier artes «512. 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
Mictvae alt a LOS Oe er omiac recs as a 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.43 
Arey WRU AN Seen ec mcbe 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
afnlnvae alee nw UO4 OMe ee crete otie.e 130-6 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
INGER ile ARs so orapaereeereere 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sep tee lel 04 Obrien elpists saves stone 132-4 222-0 171-4 Ar OT 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
OG ee OA Ore erm los, a itero oxen oss 132-4 223°8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nivea li yd QU tia. + siete lets 132-3 224-8 173°5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
IDYSo3 AEC oe 4 ahem ree ie 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Tig yale, gle RDG Oss eoase ome aie eae 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Beleaeia 1950 ee socaewee icc) oc 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Wiha Tl Oe ae seaeiotice abe 122-2 212-1 Wiie2, 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
orien lL eelOo0 me nee ia ce steastis: WRC 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
inne Tai Rao socormess soto 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
Nunes Weel ODO tek cece: ore 128-4 222-2 176-7 44,61 121-4 215-6 180-4 46.12 





TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS SON BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
R 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








S 
id ® 

——— © 8 g 8 mo} 

3 gé z 2 2 ° Sie 3 3 ag 

S [s8|es8cles| 2] & | & | 25) 8 | 8] & | BE 

S sip |) o> re a = ® Ae oe ag o os 

AGhecleee bosioe i 2 | SB) 22 i aN) a \ Sen 

oO lSsciamg!/4ni4za| ec | o |aa!| S| 2 | «a |;AO 

umeme ee LOSS Soe ate nocost chis e's NicGl] IA) gdp kr oiled Stole eanon CY oy aso ASST oe stl gon celleasaac 89-1 
AJIT tee biel OOO ae grerete a cia tresctrai c's oer s.chal Gy LOM GIS eeeecs arate ilistevctescvestisters ees rior ONS “EO ee cdilsqoos clladoe cc 96°6 
unsweliee LGoOeas ar ness stele ci: LOZ 00 O34 eee ater. |ate rerss«' chet oye Olof aay TIVO oe anal eoces dllos sacs 102-2 
ier ale LOS dies oe siecsseioe ails sis avetess 114-3} 122-0 82-0] 124-4] 121-4] 113-6] 118-8} 99- 7-4| 103-9] 99-4) 112-2 
SUMS RL well OSS ee deve tee ca cis « s ee'eys,« 111-9} 110-9 2-0] 122-5] 98-6] 120-4] 112-5) 97- 93-7| 100-2) 100-1) 105-1 
dices Us ORs ocean moe oe nEeOcOe oe 113-1} 108-4 94-4] 120-6] 94-4] 121-0} 113-6] 101- 95-6| 105-1) 106-4) 106-6 
AULT Omi peel O40 pattctote cr ereversteis! avs siareres « 120-9} 117-0 90-7| 128-8] 104-2] 123-0] 126-6} 107 102-9} 113-0] 110-8} 112-0 
AIM Chr lee OS RP erictersctsentta: « o-mvnietes «03 152-9) 152-4 107-1] 167-9] 134-9) 157-3} 161-9] 128 124-7] 127-4] 134-5) 134-9 
eis 3 a EO Od ROR ee meena 171-7} 166-1 107-0] 185-2] 145-9] 182-8] 178-5} 137 133-0} 132-0} 147-9} 161-9 
TUMGE kate d O40: persica sie’ oe ais.a/uate ee 6 181-2) 175-3 108-3] 195-5] 153-7} 197-8) 182-9] 138 136-2} 182-1] 146-4) 187-6 
Ase whe RE eee ain com aor oma aps. 180-5} 178-2 133-6] 197-4] 156-4) 194-3} 182-1] 145 141-6] 138-3] 155-3] 183-6 
Suen les LOAD Soran cote citrus eieteee esse 175-3} 181-0 121-8] 191-9] 170-7) 184-3) 178-9] 141 137-6) 136-5] 151-6] 175-5 
LUE Ne iLO Oleee pete, oucxetecaten ay tx ates fers. sol 169-9) 172-9 132-2) 180-4] 165-7] 174-8] 178-4) 153 144-3] 149-4] 169-6] 139°3 
ee LOA or rscheearch. che siete areas 184-5] 165-8 139-3} 165-2] 168-2) 186-9) 191-8) 161 152-4] 157-7] 179-1] 192-4 
UO me a EDA Sie hve ciersvalensial ere tiays afene 192-3] 172-5 153-7] 174-6] 171-0} 194-4] 200-0) 168 157-8] 161-0} 190-9; 202-0 
enema Lin POS OUE, cetocs yc eaathcaiete lotions 615 196-0] 177-2 151-8} 178-2] 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173 162-4] 158-0} 201-8} 192-4 
JAGlo, hy RUE A eS eee mo Guedes 190-5) 168-2 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
iio gb WE Se Sano Pomc et rats 188-9} 167-1 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9} 192-3 179-6 
LNs) Aly RGSS goo ceneracdomaee 187-6] 167-4 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2) 166-0) 155-4} 146-8} 194-6 188-8 
vee Lee 94 Oe Eee deteae stewie cre 189-1} 1638-3 139-8] 170-7] 155-2) 186-4} 200-1) 179 159-9] 153-0] 198-0} 196-9 
ALINE eel 4 Dip ee ee Vrcraterecrstsvsratays aiieiie.s 3 194-5) 169-0 151-2) 176-4] 160-7] 194-6) 202-4] 177 163-7| 165-1] 206-3] 204-7 
ULL gee Lege D4. OV eer Cotvereceuersetoceleteless exe 5)» 199-5) 187-4 152-8] 202-0] 176-6} 198-0} 206-4] 181 168-0] 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
PAM ae Leta OA OL reap encusiart so8i5i/« olf tit <Veie 200-5) 188-9 157-6| 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] .205-5| 185 170-7| 169-7| 218-6) 212-6 
DCO ter Lem G4 Ole cee fepeore «estes « cialeiere 202-1] 190-4 165-3] 205-7| 172-1] 199-5} 208-3] 186 171-7| 169-9} 220-0) 215-1 
Ota ee od Oey eleva teiare cts ero ge teitre 0 202-2! 192-0 165-9} 208-8} 172-0} 199-5} 209-2] 185 173-6] 170-8| 214-3} 211-9 
Dion See GSO rote crcrettrevsibicie sie = ete.etots 202-0} 188-5 165-0} 206-1) 167-5| 202-0} 208-6] 185 173-1) 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
ES) SCM OA OMe rctctets. o. cia ak enel sane steve: s, oP 201-8] 193-7 171-4] 208-0] 176-6] 201-9] 208-7] 184 172-0} 170-8] 212-4] 203-2 
Uyewet:’ Hk, CoM, (8 ono eicicanyn erie eas aiene 194-0} 172-9 167-7) 173-7| 172-9] 191-4] 205-1) 178 166-5! 160-5} 207-7| 193-2 
Bebrmel el OOO Mrssiiccte cede ns eet cle 187-2) 165-5 148-2] 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0) 168 159-5) 145-4] 198-4) 174-9 
Wile ahs WE Ue Ae o ocoemne he ae icaciaots 186-6} 162-3 141-6| 165-3] 159-8] 183-8) 200-3) 167-7) 157-3) 144-8 198-3} 181-9 
PATEL L 950% ve starefoic eisisverei(oie acer sj e's 187-9] 163-5 147-9| 167-0} 160-0) 184-8] 200-5| 168-6] 157-3} 146-2 200-5} 189-8 
Mciyarl, LODO winteerddectdctsts ts ome oi 188-7} 159-2 150-9| 162-5} 155-4] 185-4] 201-0] 170-8] 158-4} 149-5 203-3) 195-4 
Drm Amel OO Obie. ccaeyrketsio,. tro totes se 196-0) 174-1 167-3] 179-3] 167-7| 192-3] 206-9} 178-4] 161-1] 165-1 213-4} 203-0 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at June 1, 1950......... 100-0 6-7 2 3:8 2-7| 28-6 42-9} 12-2 5:3 2:3 4-6} 9:6 





Norz:—The ‘‘ Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation,D.B.S. 


TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 





















































Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages = : 
at Employment Payrolls 
June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1/May 1|June 1|June 1/May 1|June 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing 4.4) hap a eee ee oe 46.12) 46.33) 43.31) 121-4] 119-5) 122-1) 215-6] 213-4] 203.7 
ANTES foueCoYelRAK—eS MOY, ot nce  anoaoevoscen es sas, 45.01} 45.87} 43.03] 136-3} 126-1] 134-7] 242-9] 228-9} 298.0 
|Sliibs cayaVol [oVROVGMIKGUSR 6, asa atugadoe sok cocoon nos ba teeus- ds 41.59} 42.82] 38.74] 1387-4] 133-9) 142-0} 213-6] 214-2] 205-6 
Leather and peodiee Se As tees tes pees ae ee ee on. 97 382-65) alle 99-1) 104-7] 109-1} 168-3] 181-8] 180-8 
Bootsiand (shocs-4..e-e en So a ee eee ae 30.20} 31.19] 30.26} 97-6} 105-1) 112-1] 166-0) 184-7] 190-9 
igimiberancis processus. sees a een ne nee 39.51} 40.72] 38.16} 125-4] 118-6] 122-6} 227-8] 229-2) 216-0 
Roushrandacdressedsluimiber see eye eee ae 40.45) 42.17] 39.50} 123-9) 114-0} 118-4] 234-5] 225-1} 219-6 
Murnitine ees 1s Pee) ete de Be chee a ey be 38.91} 39.26) 36.94] 159-2] 158-2! 149-9] 225-7] 226-3] 203-8 
Othentlumibeniorccd wetsnae i ae ae eee een ene 36.56] 37.30} 34.92} 103-6] 101-5} 116-2} 204-1] 204-2] 219-3 
ant products—edibleqaae a. eee hee ee 38.96) 39.13) 36.62} 134-8} 130-6} 130-4] 231-6] 225-4] 211-4 
Rulprand paperprodtc ccna = enn nee en 52.40} 52.05) 49.55} 142-1] 139-2] 140-8] 251-0] 244-3) 2935-2 
Pulptancdpaperk: Serene. ae ee oe eee ee 59.47! 58.37) 56.16] 129-1] 123-6] 131-7] 243-2] 298.4] 934.3 
Paper products wast yirh. se ioe ee ee oe ee 42.06} 42.79] 39.21] 168-7} 167-7] 162-0} 293-3] 296-6] 262-7 
Lianne harsh odo ONO cane a. o-ancunas seven, 49 61} 49.24] 46.92] 148-2] 147-9] 144-2) 217-0] 247-6] 226-8 
Rubberproductse.45 0 sere 5. — een eee ee eee 48.09] 47.09] 44.40} 126-0} 124-9] 121-8] 258-5) 250-9] 230-8 
Lextilemroducts sae eee tee oer eee ee eee 35.28} 36.03} 32.74) 115-2} 117-7] 115-9} 212-2] 221-4] 198-2 
ABlancervel, segereiol. naval elena 9 oe une aooncoondvvdeadss. 39.11} 39.30) 35.58) 111-7] 113-2) 111-4] 231-3) 235-6] 209-7 
Cloroin ven Ena wlkovli =. ye ap hanes com aoahetar 38.12} 38.50] 34.21} 96-1] 97-2} 93-6] 189-8] 194-1] 165-9 
Woollengyarniandtelo tia mee c nae teen 37.09] 37.75| 34.37} 99-5} 100-2} 105-4! 207-4] 212-5] 202-6 
Pyuuhietic cillcand silkicoodseendn ae eee oe eae 42.15) 41.58] 38.30) 148-8} 150-9] 146-8] 342-1] 342-2] 303-3 
Hosiery SNC tC OO Siem Ate ee Sear me oy ee 32.53] 33.15} 29.33} 108-5} 111-4] 113-6] 193-4] 202-5] 183-8 
Garments and ers One alms ne See ne 31.88} 33.48) 30.76} 128-7} 132-6} 128-9} 211-8] 228-9] 205-0 
Other textile Dias are EL nen | Rees fe Sy ee hg 38.21} 38.37} 35.10} 93-6] 94-5] 94-2) 177-2] 179-5] 163-5 
Tobacco. . Sie Tes ee eae 42.91} 43.01] 39.52} 108-8] 109-5) 113-7] 260-3] 262-8] 250-3 
Bev erages. Bs os Sere earn AE AAT ORME. eM ate gee OE EE Bhs 6 50.02} 49.13) 46.57) 177-6] 170-8} 175-9] 300-0] 283-4] 276-4 
C Se and allied produe Sta ties i ee ee 49.53} 49.67) 47.438} 100-4] 99-7). 98-3] 182-5] 181-7] 171-4 
Clay, glass and stone Papas sore wage. ork ener 47.65] 47.87) 44.53} 148-5) 143-3] 147-0] 287-5] 278-6] 266-3 
Hleotric [Lisl aR rafaH NOU DONC IHn An ndm Gea esa Grease ucacabocn: 51.38} 51.49] 48.04} 167-9] 161-7} 165-5 274-2 264-7| 252-8 
TeWMe CGR CAM NOVO e soap aacccusocnaacneaccnhoancs. 49.83] 50.25) 46.74] 175-7] 172-5| 167-7| 327-9] 324-6] 293-5 
ionfandsstecleprodicts eee mln tae ears ae 51.59} 51.71) 47.80} 105-6) 103-7} 109-7 179-1 176-3] 172-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 56.09) 54.42) 53.27) 137-5} 131-8] 144-3} 200-5} 194-8] 208-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles).....................| 49.25] 49.37] 45.30] 108-9] 109-5] 116-1] 185-7| 187-2 184-4 
iteronkouilnwucelll tony MeN, yonc eg Ga5eca.4oosccc oe 3.18] 51.56) 48.42} 185-5) 189-6} 203-0] 365-5] 362-1] 363-7 
Ibandivichielesvaimd ain cnetitens senile eee eee 53.04} 53.65) 48.87} 101-3] 96-9] 102-5] 165-4] 159-9] 154-3 
ZULOMO Oilestan danas tse a 57.12} 57.50} 49.79} 129-4} 115-3] 115-0] 192-0] 172-3] 149-0 
Steel shinbuilding and repairing. SE ache ae 48.74) 48.12) 44.91] 69-2} 75-1} 79-5) 112-4] 120-4] 119-2 
eating ap piiancesc: yeas een ee ne 44.59} 44.71] 41.75} 144-9) 145-0] 146-1] 243-9] 244-6] 230-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).................... 51.33] 51.87) 47.26; 96-9} 97-7) 99-5] 210-4] 214-3] 197-5 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 49.27) 51.96) 44.12) 81-6} 83-1] 93-5) 196-1] 210-6] 195-0 
Otherironvandisteelproducts.s..)0-55, eee 47.61) 48.68} 44.75! 97-1} 96-6} 99-1] 169-6] 172-6] 162-1 
iNoneferrousametal products se jas) aan ee 51.05) 51.08] 48.45} 111-6} 112-2] 117-2) 210-7] 212-0) 210-6 
Non-metallic mineral products........................ 56.34] 57.01) 54.10} 124-9} 122-5] 121-0} 240.8) 238-9] 223-9 
Miscellaneous 2.5 cchead 6 ely 1 ee a eee) Cee 39.14) 39.28) 36.80} 161-5) 161-2} 155-4} 281-8] 282-1] 255-1 
Logging ec 2 eh See RE i ae eee. Pee 40.74) 46.34) 40.06) 95-6) 67-1) 111-4) 194-2] 154-8] 221-9 
Mining 02 ocelot ee Ma RG een ee 52.67) 54.13) 50.06) 105-9) 403-7) 99-2) 174-4) 175-5] 155-4 
Gale ee obi ca ae ct gt tae ee ee Oe. ee ee 47.01} 50.25} 44.07} 91-8] 94-4] 95-0] 169-6] 186-3] 164-5 
Metallic ores s21. See ae ec ee et ee en 56.33} 57.25] 54.57] 95-8] 93-5) 92-2] 148-9] 147-7] 138-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................... 50.78] 51.47} 46.31) 180-4) 167-1] 137-3} 337-4] 316-9] 234-7 
Communications: ::2 9420 % F). cia ee ee ee 42.69) 42.39) 40.36) 211-4) 206-4) 196-9} 325-5] 315-5] 287-9 
‘Telearaplists se) pant S. Le Gg dee Semmes arn sings 46.62} 45.28) 45.23} 124-2] 121-0] 123-2} 297-2] 215-2] 218-7 
MelephoOnestns tr 4 ae le eee lnly eee erie fe ah pe tee 41.70) 41.59} 39.44] 231-2} 225-6] 216-4] 345-2] 335-9] 305-4 
Transportationes 2...) sees ee ee ee ee 52.12) 52.28) 50.83} 141-2) 138-6) 143-1] 224-6} 220-0) 322-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage................... 47.25] 47.55} 45.34] 158-2) 154-9] 155-9] 256-6] 253-0] 242-3 
Steam railways... Dead Me Bas Bee een oe ae eee ee 58.23] 57.81) 56.70) 131-3] 129-9) 132-4] 211-0} 207-4] 207-2 
Shipping and stev edoring NERD tee eas Ae MR ROE Cty, 43.88} 44.64} 44.75} 129-3] 120-4} 142-5] 218-6] 207-2] 245-6 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 42.56) 43.19) 40.16) 132-3) 112-9] 125-6] 244-4) 211-6) 218-0 
Building. Bee 0 ie: Mien en ieee ears Sen ee 45.93} 47.14} 42.85} 173-1} 157-8] 160-2] 278-0] 259-9] 240-0 
Eig way i casein viet ees ec pe ie ek Nd” ce 37.04] 36.54} 35.74] 116-6) 89-0] 109-1] 224-0] 168-5] 202-2 
Rail waye sh ato tne eee VOLE Ee land 44.23) 43.15) 41.48] 89-5) 78-1} 92-3) 199-7] 170-0] 193-1 
Services (as indicated below)....... .................. 29.48) 29.95) 27.92) 147-9) 143-9] 147-7) 262-9] 260-0) 248-9 
Hotelsand restaurants) (oa. ot ee ie ee ee 26.93} 27.48] 26.22) 153-8] 148-5] 152-6] 274-2] 270-1] 262-2 
Personall(chieliy: laundries) eee ey aeen aan nner nnn nn 29.69} 30.16) 28.39] 130-6} 128-9; 131-3] 217-6] 218-2] 208-4 
rAd 2s bore, PRU ty. 21) Rio, Sea | Rene eee eee ae 38.80} 38.62) 36.96) 147-9) 147-1] 144-3} 240-3] 237-9| 223-5 
TG CHIUA EE - cveah nL ee, My EO ee ey Oa aes 36.27) 36.11) 384.49} 145-1} 144-7] 141-7] 240-0] 238-3] 223-2 
Wholesale ha 5s rk ee: al ie ee ee ea 45.19) 45.00} 43.18] 158-7} 156-8} 154-4] 240-8] 237-0] 224-2 
Fight Leading Industries.............................. 44.61) 44.99) 42.32) 128-4) 123-6] 127-4) 222-2] 215-7) 209-0 
V8) En ede Oe, ohare, cae oh eer umnee xt Bi viedo 8 4 42.68) 42.65) 41.57) 151-8) 151-4) 144-2] 223.2) 222-5) 206-7 
Bankaran det nusticol panies yay eee een enn 38.05] 38.09} 37.08] 161-1] 160-7] 154-9] 235-0] 234-8] 220-5 
Brokerage and stock market operations................ 55.39] 54.05] 50.44} 161-6] 157-7} 152-4] 259-3] 247-1] 223-4 
Thsirarcesbe tv ee eeh Peer LL Wee ence kee 48.01} 48.03} 47.29) 139-0) 138-8] 129-8] 207-8] 207-6] 191-2 
Nine Veading Industriess. ee 44.53) 44.88) 42.29] 129-3!) 124-7] 128-0) 222-3) 216-0) 208-9 
pe 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 























June 1, 1950 May 1, 1950 - June We 1949 
Industries eoieal | at Yes i 
Men Women Men Women | Men |Women | Men We omen 
no. no. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.¢ p.¢ 

AVA TAULT A CUUITLUN GS sees seaartacnsrel reese tee ecrageenva ata fon see tart 826,362 |237,227 | 77-7 22°3 | 77-3 22-7 | 77-6 22-4 
Amma products—edtbless.cn:-2- a0. + Sones ns 30.370 7,579 | 80-0 20-0 | 81-2 18-8 | 79-8 20-2 
in ancdeprod ucts) pestrat rer. 424.0 bd eee ne 2, 866 1,391 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-6 32-4 | 65-8 34-2 
Lycee aneap EtOGh jeRcoKelUS), oo sc ou doogahouroge oaede 17,381 | 10,905 | 61-4 38-6 | 61-0 39-0 | 61-3 38-7 
jEXGYourcheniondaveteshe seer 5 Re Smeg ttie sca e 10, 283 7,460 | 58-0 42-0 | 57-2 42-8 | 57-4 42-6 
lLivboaloyere Gheve worsen ae oceesSonk Onn a5 SRR ene? 78, 009 6,629 | 92-2 7-8 | 91-8 8-2 | 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber...:............. 50, 160 2,500 | 95-3 4-7 | 94-9 5-1 | 95-0 5-0 
HEGULISTALLLG O Seee rete oe ee me aie al ced. Lap ousysh yeaa t 17,099 2,174 | 88-7 11-3 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-2 10:8 
Otherlumber products; .4.s0047-ee ss 10, 750 1,955 | 84-6 15-4 | 84-2 15-8 | 85-5 14-5 
Plantmproducts—ediDlels. 0:4... 92 sn eee. Bana 39,840 | 19,139 | 67-5 32°5 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-0 33-0 
UDMA G spa Deu Dl OG UCUSramtr pty. a .earaeror tis on 93,063 | 22,480 | 80-5 19-5 | 80-3 19-7 | 80-6 19-4 
ulplandapaipciemeet apee esas ears Oe 46,558 2,529 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 

Pee orpr om iceen (sae axl ty. Bae cee 13.835 | 7,639 | 64-4 | 35-6] 64-5 | 35-5| 63-9| 36-1 
Printing and ce De Me ee ore SAMO KO elem 2nlaioe 0 27-4 | 72-5 PH) | Tee} Diierd 
Rubber products. . Be ee ths fie: erneee oer LOR 23cm Onell none 24:2 | 76-4 23-6 | 76-2 23-8 
Moxie ProcuUCuss ee cera aa dele easel evoke 75,051 | 86,721 | 46-4 53-6 | 46-0 54-0 | 45-6 54-4 
ftiimenc asain and (ClO ulema eee aa 39,056 | 21,061 | 65-0 35-0 | 64-8 35-2 | 63-8 36-2 
Cottonsyarmand clovneecms cna ae. 14,871 8,813 | 62-8 Bld || 62-3 3/7 | 61-8 38-2 
Wiioro litera ayeenern tnavel CIOW OY. eee sont 8,424 5,821 | 59-1 40-9 | 58-9 41-1 | 58-2 | 41-8 
Synthetic silk and silk goods... oe 11, 783 ABTS ile 28-9 | 71-0 29-0 | 69-2 30-8 
Hosiery cavel baci MOOS Ga caaomouln ce eae: 8,301 | 14,780 | 36-0 64:0 | 35-7 64°3 | 35-6 64-4 
Garments and personal ee a See 19,236 | 43,594 | 30:6 69:4 | 3004 69-6 | 30-0 70-0 
Other textile products. . 8,458 285. 558-0 46-3 | 53-2 46-8 | 54-1 | 45-9 
ADSy SYNC Cotene Sete Ae cate cia tam aia ee 4,066 | 5,610 | 42-0 58-0 | 42-3 57-7 | 42-0 | 58-0 
IBY onicVREN ae ehs 0c « ci ate awh oth Bsc Cay aed on ieee: 18,319 | 2,359 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-3 11-7 | 88-0 | 12-0 
@hemicals andral lied’ producte...0..ase8+e4 ss See 2 |) MO RRGE reacts: 23-5 | 76-4 93-6 | 76:2 | 23-8 
Clay, elassiand! stone products. .4..a.s2. 242.5: 20, 230 2,353 | 89-6 10-4 | 89-3 10-7 | 88-7 | 11-3 
lectuiclliomirande powers wre ome) aeiverse ace see 30, 157 4,406 | 87-3 12:7 | 87-0 13-0 | 87-8 | 12-2 
Electrical apparatus. . =; Ree ee We. eee 40,391 | 15,497 | 72-3 27-7 | 72-4 yy ea on ee a) 28-5 
Tron and steel products. ee 260,982 | 21,922 | 92-3 7:7 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-5 7:5 
Crude, rolled and forged products... ‘2 35,770 1,662 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-5 4-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 24, 201 3,320 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-1 11-9 | 88-4 11-6 
Asriculoural implements, 5 05.0.2. 5250.: «- 15,861 917 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-5 5:5 
ands velicles andsaimeratue: see see 6 al 108, 350 6,909 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-8 6-2 | 94-4 5-6 
Auitomobilesand partis ss..ceser sesso. 45,424 5,281 | 89-6 10-4 | 88-6 11-4 | 89-3 10-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 13,148 507 | 96-3 3:7 | 96-5 3-5 | 96-5 Soi 
lag mmeowanp lian CCS saan ance ern ee 7,550 503 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-7 | 6-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 9,972 849 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-0 8-0 | 92-2 | 7:8 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 7,482 370 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-5 4-5 
Other iron and steel products............... 38, 648 6,885 | 84-9 15-1 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-6 15-4 
INcn-errous metal) pROdUCtS mae] as. e ae cates oer 39, 592 5,991 | 86-9 13-1 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-6 | 13-4 
Non-metallic mineral products... 2. ..-.----.-.- 14,328 1,466 | 90-7 9-3 | 90-9 9-1 | 91-5 | 8-5 
Miscellaneouses saat ortes cas cla ect ae dine ag 11,707 PR |) (iuihots 38-2 | 60-8 39-2 | 62-6 37-4 
TT Te ioc lne, 25. Ais Mee dl 4) Cacia ee nee 44,694 825 | 98-2 1:8 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-3 1-7 
DUDA! = Ae se se ocd Ree en ERS Chas fetes ge Oa aoa ac a eee 86,233 1,944 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2:2 | 97-6 2-4 
GEE Ree ae ec Slay tte NY arches Drag? derecho oe) 22,909 209 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 
Metallic Ones speeeee coded cock g alco ond caro ecun nies sane 44,872 854 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 18, 452 881 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-1 4-9 | 94-2 5-8 
COMMUNICA ONS er een oes oe ena eae 26,431 | 30,590 | 46-4 53-6 | 46-5 53-5 | 47-5 52-5 
AR SVatesy alas 2 5 eek tie cee cite cicero yee OC eee 6,928 1,525 | 82-0 18-0 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-4 18-6 
TRANS a OWS Ss « oh Bb te odo thous Smeehin 1he Domi seme 16,973 | 28,065 | 37-7 62:3 | 37-9 62:1 | 39-9 60-1 
RrANSDOLCACOMae oe nore era Gt: ice, eae 171,443 | 10,924 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 59,048 4,411 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-2 6-8 
Si@aia may ey CUSENOM.,.-ccantcaccosevvoosene 84, 677 5,285 | 94-2 5:8 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and GlevedOrine ia hos aceon a. «ass 27,718 1,278 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-5 4-5 
Construction and Maintenance ................. 239,635 5,026 | 97-9 2-1 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-1 1-9 
ETL Ta Oe ieee io Poses seh teeta. 2% 11'75265)|\ 354267) 97-2 2-8 | 97-0 3:0 | 97-3 2-7 
1 EUR CRAZE, oe pry ea emer A Eee SEI aie ree Pemearie hore meee 83,798 1,455 | 98:3 1-7 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-3 1-7 
aul Weyp Sime ee erat satis Geen ys es Sate oS 38,572 145 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)...................... 38,588 | 38,711 | 49-9 50-1 | 50-1 49-9 | 48-6 51-4 
louels anaeces Ualilalilc ease rere ran eitrste rea as tet DRS PAS || PPA PAYE) Ih taOUs) 48-4 | 51-5 48-5 | 50-7 49-3 
Personal (chiefly: laundries) 42. ..ee ee 7,515 | 12,439 | 37-7 62-3 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-4 61-6 
UAC Cree re ie tee eee ocean aahapmoaia Has bas 186,320 |110,004 | 62-9 37-1 | 62-8 37-2 | 61-6 38-4 
Retail Me yee ek ae Reet deca haada esa 121,047 | 91,045 | 57-1 42-9 | 57-0 43-0 | 55-6 44-4 
Wilhtolesalleween men Pe eee, Kareyccion 9 ssa 65,273 | 18,959 | 77-5 2225) led 22-5 | 76-9 23-1 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,619,706 |435,251 | 78-8 21-2 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-8 21-2 
TAT COS ee a ee eae ena ite cnciaen 49,27 44,801 | 52-4 47-6 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust: companiesiness. 24-2. cite at 26,213 | 27,027 | 49-2 50-8 | 49-3 50-7 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,471 1,423 | 63-5 36:5 | 64-1 35-9 | 64-8 35-2 
TSULANCC Meet ae cet Ae Le eer te dueio 20,593 | 16,351 | 55-7 44-3 | 55-8 44-2 | 56-8 43-2 
PAPE UISULIOS ee iccise ctis eciec sis yan ord on te 1,668,983 |480,052 | 77-7 22-3 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-7 22-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


—VW66wawaewos*@aoa»“»$»9S@om9vananmaS90>0@0909m99930.0. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts cts cts 

June dP OSD etl ERC ER ES oe 44.3 44.7 43-9 70.3 77.5 61.4 
June 1S 194 bye ae ee ee 42-0 42-1 41-9 69.1 (tel! 63.3 
June L104 teens nee eee mee F 42-9 43-0 ° 42-7 79.9 86.2 73.4 
June T L948 ea. ce eee ee ety 41-7 41-6 41-7 91.4 98.4 84.4 
*Jan L040 en, cee eee ee 40-6 41-0 40-2 97.2 104.8 89.3 
Feb. eas AO ey Ae eee ony et ie te 42-9 43-2 42-7 97.2 105.0 89.3 
Mar path 1G4 OU Free cal eee Sees Rav tg 43-0 43-2 42-7 97.6 105.3 89.6 
Anil ab L104 0) Nee rk eae” Benen ey 42-9 43-2 42-6 98.2 105.7 90.3 
Mai i, Le 19400 eet TS oes SA eine 42-5 42-7 42-3 98.6 106.2 90.7 
June i LO AOS Mean hom Wah re eerie oe 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91.5 
July AG LEY eth eA, CR on tas a 41-8 42-4 41-2 99.1 106-7 91.3 
Aug Ly O49 ee ore ble Cae ae mien, o 41-9 42-1 41-7 98.8 106.5 91-1 
Sept BI dO TO Sa a at eho ae SLE | 42-4 42-5 42-2 98.4 106.6 90.4 
Oct 1 ROA ON reek cy de ce eh, ae 42-7 43-0 42-5 99.3 107.8 91.0 
Nov Ag NO lee ook Mewar A Cone «tee f 42-8 42-8 42-9 99.5 108.0 91-4 
Dec eal es Ae eae ob” SE yc. ae 42-9 43-0 42-9 100.0 108.7 91.5 
*Jan URL O50 Peat or ee eet 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb L050 irda). cose ka eh 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109.5 92.6 
Mar. 1 Bg OY ie ee Bes a oe Re! All § 42-5 42-6 42-5 101.4 109.8 93.1 
Aprile lt G50 he, Pk ee See ee D 42-8 43-0 42-6 101.7 110.0 93.6 
Mayo 1 el050 Wes. ok eee, ee 42-6 42-9 42-4 102.5 110.6 94.3 
June De O DOMME mens ace ees Serie ee 41-9 42-2 41-6 103.5 T115 95.5 


a eee 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
—_—eosassaeap?paoanm@s$»>a00+8Bmananm9nma9S989M9Mua3aMmamSma9smmmms99SsSSS 


All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 








Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding — | a | ee 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages an Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sune. 711045 ees ee ee 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 
June AY GAG Ay eck Reranee ee iRise 31.67 29.02 33.79 O12 29.80 26.52 
June, Le TOA oki ae, sla eee Peart 36.52 34.28 38.91 37.07 34.32 Bul all 
Sure HOLM AGAS one ok, UE en dees & 40.49 38.11 43 .03 40.93 38.12 35.19 
"Jan. TN t940) Su ee ig ine ie 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb 14 1940) eee ee ee eee 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38.13 
Maire a) Le 1G40 Rio | ahd tues & 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38.26 
Apeil.” 1g 1940) oe ee Dee B 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
Bh ay ye Ly 10408 Sige ae a eek 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
dunes V Le1040 45 Fee Cae Ree eet 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July 151049 Ce ee on ee oe PE 43.95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
PUNE NR SOO pee ee ee, F 43.90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 
Sent, si 7c040 som oe eee Cee LE 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct Ag 1940 eae Re OHCs mer Ce 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov DSR 940 hs Os. ae nee es 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec Lge 049 08 ate. eR At ee eae 45.23 42.90 48 .62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
*Jan UE ye UTD te eat Ferree ie argent Nee es 43.42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Feb LPOG SMe. ee ee ae 45.25 42.68 48.33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
Marcu el 1900: t.0 740". a ee ae 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
APTS el et 0502282 arene ee 46.04 43 .53 49.34 47.30 43 .06 39.87 
Day Cel e502 a oes ae 46.16 43 67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
Pane 191960 eae ean eee 45.94 43.37 49.06 47.05 43.07 39.73 
et re ee ot Se coe ee Re, 
*See footnote to Table C-6. 1Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 











CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
INYO EMISTOOL UTA Ria no AAs, 7 OI es en Ae oo 43-2 44-0 43:3 95-0 92:3 92-6 
ING WA SLUMS WIC ketntntce tide carotene estore cee ee areititie oe DES 43-8 44-5 43-1 89-9 90-9 88-1 
QU era een ve Lag earen Rethicha tie io I enine acheter ch ee eo 43-3 43-9 41-8 92-7 91-9 90-1 
OTC AT LOC Mere mera Nerctehes ore ck ore ain tee eilcen sees Weal sshoseal becsistan vine 41-6 42-2 40-3 109-6 108-2 103-7 
IY Kab rfe) OF: Be ge RR Bask Ane tes oe ae RRR on, SOS 9 I 41-8 49-5 41-2 99°7 98-6 96-5 
IAS AT CMe Werle we fine ater avactra slits eS aeetleree sioerarsine as 43-5 43-6 43 +3 103-6 104-1 100-9 
PN OLE AE ic ere tee teeta oes tye, Se sa See eset aah ensue: 42-2 42-5 41-4 104-2 103-8 100-6 
Brevis ie. olumols een etoeis ec cr er Maccieorttcaee es 37°5 38-8 37-4 122-3 122-2 118-5 
Wonton ame ee ee nee Ataris Aas aes Cos ids 41-6 42-5 40-4 97-5 97-0 94-8 
ANG HOCRNO WN at orcideus Che) ORIN Gece ete aE seen eee 40°3 41-2 39-2 107-5 107-1 102-7 
LAT LCOM Ara Ae se eet ial rte i aee oe gt Lae 41-6 41-1 40:6 122-0 119-6 112-5 
IWAN DCO ier etn ey ete cara eosin isa oat ba cise cece sea in Mees 41-3 42-0 40-7 99-1 97-9 95-4 
WEIN ORONsTe neces © 5 Helen hE Ta TIGL aCe Ene mice: DacuEe 36:7 38-1 36-7 120-5 120-6 116-9 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average 


Hours per Week 


Average 


Hourly Earnings 





Average 























Industries Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
June i | May 1|Junel | June! |May1|June1|June1|] May 1} June 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
No. No No. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 

Manufacturing. 4 in oeeen te ee eee 44-9) 42-6) 40-8) 103-5) 102-5) 99-1) 43.37) 43.67) 40.48 
-*Durable manufactured goods................. 42-2 42-9 41-1) 111-5) 110-6) 106-5) 47.05] 47.45] 43.77 
Non-durable manufactured goods............. 41-6 42-4 40-5 95-5 94-3 91-5) 39.73) 39.98) 37.06 
Animal products—edible......)..2.......:.-.: 43-3 43-0 3-7} 100-3) 101-1 94-2) 43.43) 48.47] 41.17 
Dairy Producten. sete st eee oe ee 46-2 46-9 16-8 76-8 78-1 74-2| 35.481 36.63] 34.73 
SLES TIO UCUSae We er ee ee cee oe Gir 43-9 43-2 43-6) 110-5} 110-8) 104-8) 48.51] 47.87) 45.69 
Ibeaither productss: heen, bi wee eee 36-6] 38-6) 38-1 78-7 77-7 75-2] 28.80) 29.99) 28.65 
Beathermboote and shoccra. se. areeen tea ite 34-9 37-3 38-1 76:3 75:4 7225) 26. 63 28212 io2 
Mi aaexere aVAOVoUNOusiy ay ky sug Ronn Aa ee Gh oO Abr Ries x 40-6 41-8 40-0 92-7 93-6 90:2] 387.64) 39.12) 36.08 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 40-0 41-3 40-0 97-2 99-2 94-4) 38.88) 40.97) 37.76 
Containers eee tee. 43-4 43-7 AO-7 78-7 79-5 79-7| 34.16) 34.74] 32.44 
PSUR GUTTERS tema cecat sent eee, oe eee ee ee ee 41-2) 41-9} 39-9} 88-2 87-8} 86-4) 36.34] 36.79) 34.47 
a Viusicalbinstcummentsesen estore eee eae 43-5 42-6 42-6 87-4 87-7 83:1} 38.02) 37.36) 35.40 
Plant products —ed ible ese 4h ee eee 42-5 43-2 40-8 80:5 79-9 Fifer) et a BIE ye esl 7! 
Flour and other milled products............ 44.2 45-9 42-5 97-4 97-2 94-5) 43.05} 44.61} 40.16 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............. 37-4 40-2 36-0 77°53 78-7 74-8) 28.99) 31.64] 26.93 
Bread and: bakery products...+-.....5-.0.-- A5e8 Mal OS) 44.4 80-9 80-2 HOOT SORA ala te) SHA a 
Chocolate and cocoa products.............. 40-9 42-8 38-8 70-4 68-1 6hew QSe7Oi\e 29) 1b 26227 
Palpandspaper productseeeeeen eee een ieee 44-6 45-2 44-3) 114-2] 111-9} 108-5} 50.93] 50.58] 48.07 
LPulljoy ial jes hosel. 4 sen aounoanonu conc: 48-3 48-7 47-5) 118-1] .114-6) 113-0} 57.04) 55.81] 53.68 
PADEDLOGUGLS-- cae eer ene ere 41.7 43-1 41-2 89-6 89-0 84:2) 37.36] 38.3 34.69 
IPiprakaayee Aveel jaelollelonnake. |. necgopeghesaeas 40-6 41-2 40-6) 122-6) 122-1) 114-9] 49.78) 50.31] 46.65 
Rubi erpnroducts.csemeeitn ae oer en ite 40-7 40-2 Bors! LL tres 107i one2l| 474 edie 9 
Mextiles—-allltprancheseen eens sees e ne ae 39-6] - 40-8] 37-5); 81-9 81-6 79-8} 32.43] 33.29] 29.93 
UNhresidheyanmian Cac Otters) ase eee 42-7 43 «2 39-6 85-9 85-4 84-1} 36.68) 36.89) 33.30 
Cottons warm and: Clothe ee eee ere nen 42+] 43-0 38-1 86-8 86°] ioe) ete a4| BOP) ee: 
Woollen yarn and cloth................... 41-7 42-8 39:7 82-1 81-7 80:3] 34.24) 34.97) 31.88 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 45-0 44-4 11-7 87-3 87-1 85-4) 39.29) 38.67) 35.61 
Hosiery andeknit @oodsias.4)) ees eeeeenoe: 39°38 40-4 36°8 76-2 76-0 73-9) 29.95) 30.70) 27.20 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 35:7 37-9 34-8 77:7 78-2 76-1) 27.74) 29.64} 26.48 
HODaCCO Me tees eae Se Oy PANS et ee ee 41-3 41-3 40-9 94-3 95-1 86-7| 38.95) 39.28} 35.46 
IBCVGLATES creme tan os Siow Ane une oe oe 43-8} 438-5] 41-9) 102-5) 102-0) 98-0! 44.90] 44.37] 41.06 
DMistilledand malt liquors eee eee 42-6 42-7 40-7} 108-1; 108-2] 104-3] 46.05) 46.20) 42.45 
Chemicals and allied products................ 43-1 3-7 43-3} 103-2} 102-7) 98-8) 44.48) 44.88) 42.78 
DiEngsand nnedicines a een aa 40-9 41-3 39-0 86:7 85°3 82-5] 35.46] 35.23) 32.18 
*Clay, glass and stone products...........-... 45-2 45-8 3:8} 102-1] 100-7 97-2) 46.15); 46.12) 42.57 
Gabaisigeieorshvrais de Se oucdhosmodasocacue cor 45-7 45-9 44-5 98-8 98-2 91-8); 45.15) 45.07} 40.85 
Lime, gypsum and cement products........ 45-6 47-1 45-6} 101-4) 100-7 96:4) 46.24) 47.43) 43.96 
PS lectricalappanacuse ma eneme eee en ee ee 41-6 41-4 39-5} 114-4) 114-4! 109-8) 46.90} 47.36) 43.37 
Heavy electrical apparatus!................ 41+] 41-1 41-9) 130-4) 130-2) 120-0} 53.59 BOL O0L2S 
‘Irourand sueelennOcuctsis ae sen eee nine 42-6 43-2 41-2) 117-6] 115-9) 111-4) 50.10] 50.07) 45.90 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 3°9 43-5 44-0} 126-2} 121-6) 118-3) 55.40) 52.90} 52.05 
Primary aroncand steele ae se eee 44-4 43-7 44-4) 129-1) 123-7) 120-6) 57.32) 54.06) 53.55 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 42-8 43-5 40-7| 108-6} 108-7} 104-0] 46.48] 47.28] 42.33 
Asricuipurall mmplem@ents: esa ease eee 41-0 39-9 41-0} 127-0) 125-6) 114-8) 52.07) 50.11) 47.07 
Land vehicles and aircratt................-. 43-2 44-0 41-0} 120-3) 119-3) 115-2) 51.97). 52.49) 47.23 
Rarhkwavenolincestockae ec. eee isn neeeete 44.2 44-7 42-8} 112-0) 112-7) 112-2) 49.50) 50.38] 48.02 
ATILOMNO bilescanid pants nee eee eNeeee eee 42-8} 438-4) 38-2) 129-2) 127-9) 122-0) 55-30) 55.51) 46.60 
INGO) POE aah TOBVPUSL co soon auseuneccos 40+1 43-8 43-9) 112-8) 111-9) 103-8) 45.23) 49.01) 45.57 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 41-5 42-5 40-1; 113-3) 110-0} 108-4) 47.02| 46.75) 43.47 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s.............. 40-7 42-3 40-1} 114.7] 118-8] 106-0) 46.68) 48.14) 42.51 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 41-2 3:3 41-1) 101-6) 101-1 97-3) 41.86} 43-78] 39.99 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 41-5) 44-0] 39-0) 115-3) 116-8} 108-5] 47.85) 51.39) 42.32 
Shee tame ta levwiori kas nertee eee ae eee 41+] 42-6) 40-4) 106-1) 104-9) 100-0) 43.61) 44.69) 40.40 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 43-3) 43-6) 42-7). 110-9) 110-4; 106-5} 48.02) 48.13) 45.48 
Saved inaver PyeVGb XSVENOWNIVEe | 54 454 oaaconennoceco: 45-0} 45-0} 45-2) 118-9} 119-3} 114-5) 53.51! 53.69) 51.75 
Aluminum and its products................. 41-4 42-9 41-0} 100-1} 100-8 96:9) 41.44) 43.24!) 39.73 
Brass and copper manufacturing............ 42-6 42-6 40-6} 109-6} 108-5| 104-8] 46.69] 46.22) 42.55 

Non-metallic mineral products............... 42-4 42-9 41-8) 123-8) 128-8) 117-9] 52.49] 53.11} 49.2 
Fetroleum*and its products... +s) o4ene. 41-5 ALS ALT 188-119 138-5) 12620) 55.24) 5.80) 52283 
Miscellaneous manufactured products......... 40-5 41-7 39-4 89-1 88-4 85-9} 36.09] 36.86) 33.59 
OVEN BY Ae Ge, cope elas an ep th es 42-3] 43-5) 41-2) 120-2) 120-9) 117-0) 50.84) 52.59) 48.20 
GOal SEE Se ie pete ele ad eR Re aren 35-1 38:3 33-5) 130-5) 129-6) 127-3) 45.81] 49.64) 42.65 
Metallic ones ii) 558 ass. mince ere Ee 45-3 46-1 45-4) 119-7] 120-3) 116-0) 54.22) 55.46] 52.66 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 43-8 44-1 40:9; 109-7} 110-4] 103-7] 48.05) 48.69} 42.41 
Local Transportation?........................ 44-5) 45-3 44-7) 104-6) 104-3) 99-1) 46.55) 47.25) 44.30 
Building Construction....................... 39-4) 40-1 38-6) 112-4) 118-9] 107-9) 44.29) 45.67) 41.30 
Highway Construction....................... 38-6) 38-6) 38-1 87-0} 89-0) 85-1) 33.58} 34.35) 32.42 
Services (as indicated below)................... 42-8 42-9; 41-8) 65-8) 66-1) 64-2) 28.16) 28.36) 26.84 
Hiotelsand westaurants: eee een eee 43-8 43-6 42-7 64-4 65-1 63°5} 28.21) 28.38) 27.11 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................- 40-8 41-6 40-1 68-5 68-2 (ayers) A CRS) Pash aw/|| Bahr 








# Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the em- 


ployees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus, 














Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 


as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows-—Apr. 1, 1950, 240-4; May 1, 1950, 247-1; June 1, 1950, 247-4; at June 1, 1949, 


the index was 227-7. 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


8 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 

















Index Numbers (Av 


. 1946=100) 
































Average Average Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Cost of Real 
Worked Earnings Earnings Weekly Living Weekly 
per week Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monbthiya Average 1945 geen seo4.5..annore 45-0 69-4 Bee 103-3 96-7 106°8 
MouphivrAcverdoe (946) a oy. 2..5555.-8 43-2 70-0 30.24 190-1 100-0 109-1 
Monpnlieaveracen| 947 see ee oo. cee eee 43-0 80-2 34-46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly, Aweracel9O48ey 9s) alse ne. 42.7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949. .............%.... 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 
January Up eM ee wo fete 8 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February RY PUQA Sats 5 erro 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March RO iB ee aa: 2 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April LF LOA Sas Fe Mee ce Aan 89-0 38 .45* i2 EPA 103-7 
May eel OA St ot 2 eaten Os 43°-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June te LOA Rae cee 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July dition al ROHS ra nk bee 42-0 92-3 38.707 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August ee RROA ee Se ee 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101 +4 
September LL OARS i. oe. ee oye 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October De TRO A Cree ee eo 43-0 94-6 49.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November epee OAR ea ease 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105°5 
December UE OAS Tee oer 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106+7 
January Ms ee AOI cee sees es 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February fe wag ee crjccee Weta, o « 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March ee LOA O Se. eke ae 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Ley sBLOAG Ae ee Se ee 42-9 98-2 42.18 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May Ta Gree oe Sige ye 41-8* 98-6 “ah aie 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June ee OL Oe nee ee 40-8 99-1 40.43 133°8 129-9 103-0 
July i LOA OR Wey ede oe 41*8 99-1 41,42 137-1 Silent 104-6 
August OS ie AC TOR na, aie a 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September ied pl ROG a ee 42-4 98-4 11. 72 138-1 131-3 105 +2 
October A A Oye are Seater araie oes 42-7 99-3 12.40 140-8 131-2 106-9 
November | 4 ery oie 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December ey pos Ore ecm fee 42-9 $1-000 42.90 142-0 130°7 108-6 
January ieee 950 pee eee cr 42-6* $1-011 43 .07* 142-5 130°3 109-4 
February Lis ial BUS Un ane rain are ee 42-3 $1-009 12.68 141-2 130-7 198-0 
March PRE OD ON eeres ere eres 42-5 $1-014 43.10 142-6 32-4 107-7 
April ee LOD Outer ects cat sae 42-8 $1-017 Binty: 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Ue GSO Me eye tie 42-4* $1-025 43.46” 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June Le LODO ee sepa, os 42-0 $1-0385 43 47 143-8 1338 107-5 











Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 


$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1 
1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Employment 
Month a | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
August LOAD IAL Rd Ae acts Se eee ER ee eee ei PAL eH 39,222 160, 409 53,646 22,286 75,932 
August 104 6 eee RRL RES Seer ee: oe 64, 452 43,040 107, 492 125,855 34, 485 160,340 
August LOE Cork 2 SA Seog Rt eh A at Ab oer eed 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
August LOA GS ee ere ee, EME eae. Bi seater ne he 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96,273 
Januaty |, G49 neces eo pete atten Ce vee eer ae 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
eC DLUary wal G49 rae Pe tinct sioieree eis ore ee 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March TOE AE ENE A Me, pn Aa anata Race, 4 10,187 13,544 23,101 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April 1 OA OS. ct ee rete ae cei Ric eee 14, 444 16, 816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May ee a tee eRe Bis AMONG A Bencaiod orto tec 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203,726 
June DE Aas Pe INHER Sk aug ney tei aes See ted 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July LAOS Re Shoe ete ORT POE ree oe eeerces 20,679 hl TERS) 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August LOA O Rae ed rte titers ene one rites 18,043 19,313 1.000 97.154 42,090 139, 244 
meptemibe;n 194 0re Heeee ee emer ee ee ee 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 I3icgepu 
October LOL RR Ce ae AC eae rein Ne aa eee ae 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101,504 41,543 143, 047 
ING Veni ber 14 One rier cyte Manee ey Coes me eee teint ae 14, 535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
Decémibers1 949M, en. eee ome eee cee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
218,769 55,188 | 273,957 
Januaryie ODORS apres meee pert erect ola aie eer ae 7,971 9,748 17,719 
Bebrilarye a Sb0 st csccces ones Mor le ene ee se . 8,315 10,076 18,391 | 301,039 74,557 | 875,596 
March TODO SESS aie saarera os at oes es eee ote 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375, 998 
April TO50: castes ale Cee ore eer nei seiner 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May LOS OFS ee eet nl aa os cc? Sn toe 18, 685 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June OOO Raat ero ee EAT ceeetci en ramen 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July LOS Dir tretras ecient eee Cotati ene eerie ee 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68, 279 204, 563 
August 19502) ete ee ee re ee ee 24,029 13), 341 cite llvAD) 103, 180 60,042 163 , 222 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 
June 1, 1950 























Industry Male Female Total -- 
| Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,611 479 2,090 — 504 — 19-4 
LOS BENE epi hrs orice Se eto erste lakes: « cate Srtunre sible ee eb ale 3,691 2 3,693 + 912 + 32-8 
IU ele J) ea aan 6 gen coe Gem oon ctr et Ga oareL Te or Oe Bi Donk 1 2,572 + 410 + 19-0 
Lumber, . Ap tpg be go UIGOp Ook cdo5 Send boo} Sodraabon 5 hor 1,082 1 1,083 + 496 + 84-5 
@iherlor oii oe ey hie eae aise rer sntiercte tere Bc Pal ietecner ore 38 + 6 | + 18-8 
AVERIA UNE Se teeter yt nore a cele a is cree a lente een areie g 576 25 601 — 169 t= 22-0 
Coal. Joos hc oHOME ESA su OUROI OO bo7ONED Goo) ComEeRonouCeRT ras 1 78 = — Al) — 11-4 
Metallic ores— 
JE RON ONS San ABRIL. 5 a7 PRR ARS PRIMES CORREO RN ae, Sam Gee eee 75 2 77 = 4 + 6:5 
KET OL CLO nt eet roth ee era ct EDR or cee WR 8 138 3 141 — 38 — 21-2 
iqkel. ao Rested Sion < gie aes aates eet eee 169 5 174 —- 2B — 7:0 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals..... 101 5 106 + 20 + 23-3 
IErOspectin gand oll LOG UCIN Meee ar sabia cers sistas ea ele 16 9 25 — 132 — 84-1 
NAMUEACCUTING tate er. ee a eit oan A een So 6,071 2.789 8,860 +1,111 + 14-3 
Hoods Galkcaincdredunrocucts meaner mci ce cece 749 456 1, 205 + 86 Se fOr 
ERextiless apparel eter ace sae gt re a eras tee nee 259 1,538 1,797 —- iil — 0:6 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 941 81 1,022 + 175 + 20-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing.................-. 325 144 469 — 138 — 22-7 
@hemicalsand alived products. .4008ee eee ee 225 94 319 — 24 — 7-0 
Prodwets.of petroloumvand Coals, qs se de. dead nnse ns 48 7 55 r= 6 | ed 
Rab herypro ducts sean enters eee acetone calstoaaats 255 54 309 + 123 + 66-1 
Meath eranGdeprociicusweeaee satin teri he eee sc 60 94 154 — 28 — 15-4 
Stono mca andsclass ProduCustenm ee enaae eee 198 29 227 — 14 — 5:8 
rontancstecls and producusmepne a. Lites acess skiiee 412 62 474 + (12 + 2-6 
INon-terzous 1m etalstan di products atin wneleiae istics 267 24 291 mer 6129, — 7:0 
Machinenynrseiie. ects pk Ge ote ak aka meta eae ees 378 49 427 — 54 — 11-2 
Electrical equipment and products...................5. 209 53 262 0am cs 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,745 104 1,549 +1,052 +132-0 
Comerrietion ec yes er 05th eee ee ea. 3,687 63 3,750 By ant 
Transportation and Storage...................000 cee eee 1,492 lit 1,603 — 233 — 12-7 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 284 238 a22 + 112 + 27-3 
PETA Gl Cee Ee Pee es es ee a ches Sa Pace cs cate ems Getta 2,442 1,951 4,393 — 840 — 16-1 
WAIN O) ESSA oe i Le Sa ie | ee ere meee (eee 744 393 13a — 268 — 19-1] 
TGCS Leper aeerca cis Se NS eo Meee tees Ae A te RO 1,693 1,558 3,256 — 572 15-0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,022 888 1,910 — 150 — 7:3 
SELVICQ Mente RE terete iheioal Mieaw cRiaer 6 hak: 3,524 8,956 12,480 —1,702 — 12-6 
ELD Capris MALONE oy x ee Ran ohio es MISC ro, ots Coes ie ah 953 ol7 1,470 — 478 — 24:5 
ID YeisaVeC TORT AS act PRUNE orn ies eae Ane Gee e bende 111 3,583 3,694 — 660 — 15-2 
Persona ley: Myatt ee Rae vale oe eet. Coan ane Beate 1,418 4,449 5, 867 — 401 — 6-4 
OED ER SEPVIC: tare tore ee Soc eae: 1,042 407 1,449 — 163 — 10-1 
ANU ORE ay Ck a ere ash RR ee ities Fe ae oo SR ne 24,400 15,502 39,902 —1,520 — 3-7 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





















































Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies for 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 874 450 1,324 4,278 1, 160 5,438 
Clerical: Workers... ose eet ecicn paste che ote 1,486 3,033 4,519 7,559 18,088 25, 647 
sales AW Orketess:.cch enee re ein ae oan corte 1,924 1,072 2,996 4,048 9,729 13,777 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,354 7, 866 9, 220 11,461 10,455 21,916 
SCAINCTING. Saaeeavctid mists Meroites ara iiee omen eae ateele 43 1 44 1,890 17 1,907 
Aori culture angels (none teen ee eae. cer sei eee 1,686 119 1,805 1, 867 245 Ps Nae 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...................-. 10,583 2,106 12,689 48,766 Alby soy 64,077 
Hoodtandekindreds products ee. enone eee meen: 136 37 173 831 658 1,489 
Hhexttl es sCloOummea 16UC eee awe. hairy tees eete citi 153 1.475 1,628 Don 9,389 11,746 
homiberancd wood sproduets. neice eee 3,936 4 3,940 5,703 117 5,,820 
Rulpepapernand printino.enne ce eee aa memee 117 24 141 493 442 935 
Leather and DLOCUCIS: Heth. cr Mca eae ees 41 64 105 1283) 1 UE 2,476 
Stone, Clayeand class productsanumee. ancien meee 52 2 54 112 49 161 
Metalworkatic: 3" 308) Were she oe Oe ee p27 29 1,156 5,951 477 6,428 
Ee Chricallinar es eek. oc ein Re cc eee et ee eater 141 23 164 1,102 301 1,403 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..:.............. 25 4 29 396 67 463 
VU tn Bye eet teres cs es aint.) teste eeteraaer oi eee aetna ie G6: Salieeeeer eee 156 1. (G9 5ta | eee ae 1,695 
CONStIUICHION Tee eae ore nen vite ee hs eee A OAD Allee roerebieiers 1,942 9,994 3 9,907 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 749 7 756 7,203 47 7.250 
Communications and public utility.............. 30. alt eee er ee 3 326 1 327 
lradevan Ctservices ) home matte cee tree 341 324 665 ell 908 2,279 
Other skilled and semiskilled:...........-...... ieo25 73 1,398 6,478 1,349 7,827 
PON 110 CI Mer ets Sha aoe Coo ee och iach cera 98 12 110 LOU 215 1,292 
AD PREM CES oda. ee Me On Ee ee ee eae 201 28 229 2,484 95 2,579 
WneskillediWorkers senate eee ee eee rere 6, 442 853 7,295 56, 422 as pais: 69, 697 
HGOdHaANGETODACCO see cee Seer ete oe erie ete 213 280 493 997 2,095 3,092 
imimiberand luimber products... sone eee: 366 7 373 1,984 273 27200 
Metal works Gaye. oes ek ee eo ee 285 18 303 1, 83. 327 2.166 
CONSGRUCTIONE sare tale eeirae Hae hear oe OLS tee nee tack 1,618 6,762 1 6,763 
Other wunsialled=workersanses oe nee 3,960 548 4,508 44,840 10,579 55,419 
Dota: = 53.5). Seer: he RO 24,392 15,500 39,892 || 136,291 68,280 | 204,571 























TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1959 


(Sourcge: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Weekly Average 








Industrs Marr se Referrals | Placements 
Asriculture, Fishing, Prappin@ oes eee eee 1,067 1,096 728 
MOSS 5 SEN oes ere ete eee OE ea Eee ee ee 1,367 772 609 
LUT TT caer ectineee ee Pe Seat PG Ga RN RON de Oo Serer c Eee ty lect | cigs np yew cE 345 340 277 
Manufacturing: 2.572 hacn ert nae ee Oe eens eee 6,378 6,081 4,177 
Hoodyandukimadreds pro qu GlsHenee niet eh teen ee eee ae ee 1,140 1a 771 
‘Lextiles ‘apparels eteteae cence on, oe ne ee ee eae 806 773 515 
Luntber and finished ut ber. prodicisyac-pet eras ee ele 990 937 693 
Eulprandipaperr producus:a mc eprint eae es eee ea 361 411 280 
(hemicalsanc allied products see teeeer te eee e nee een ane ee 243 267 164 
Producten petroleurarich coal sa eee ter eee eee ern aetna ce 48 58 36 
Rub be6r pro ducteseeiciccet eat crc te ce Rata ee Te eine ene oak at 153 104 57 
Leather andiproducts. cee sce oe ee eee ee eee eye res 118 137 79 
Stone; clay anid plassiproductsss, @.ce 7) eeraenc) an en nae Boe. aoeee 231 227 159 
Iron and stéel and! products. ees ope ace eae eae ee ee 386 436 273 
INKovss Cera wots raaWetra'l REPO! GOINOLSKILOUSE nyc aconsocongc Coco sono sapancabaronceoce 234 243 180 
Machinery 45 ie Fah ce tee we ech eet Pet ea See ee ees emer te ee 362 385 267 
Electrical euipmient:and products! eeag. sg tees ee cere ee eee te 273 279 194 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................0-. 1,033 694 509 
CONS UIUCTION (5 fee Foe CA Be oe oe ec eee Clean ees 4,358 4,360 3,501 
Mransportation and Storage... 9.2 ee ee eee eee eee eee 1,583 1,544 1,228 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities....................0.......... 293 263 186 
dN: Cc ieecta epee ie MR Recta Seg aN eee pk ve eda Oe ce cai Rm aes Ck oes olin 3,056 3,082 2,167 
Finance, Insurance, Real Kstate 3c eee oe 416 516 249 
ORVICE e525 5 AW Ae tated ales Daerah cote Se raat ane Co ere tea tee eae cn 7,738 7,326 5,485 
JAM Tn Gus tries see sce) ce eee oe ee iene een 26,601 25,870 18,607 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 2 TO JUNE 29, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 



























































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- | 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 
period period period | vacancies) Regular Casual period | July 27 

Newfoundland............... 145 32 2,315 315 110 19 16,938 10,751 
Clem TEs, .4,nepeesdaooae 56 4 359 44 eh alee ate eas 2,941 1,574. 
Caramel Malt. 5or oe toesoaud 1D Hanae sear A ec 407 OO escent 19 2,200 1,126 
iON Ge catpeede aeister Clemo 88 28 1,549 202 OUR ices 11,762 8,051 
Prince Edward Island........ 497 321 692 415 290 58 999 858 
@harlottetownl....905.+ 000s 229 133 383 230 147 42 622 528 
SUliMmensid eye sees oe ee 268 188 309 185 143 16 377 330 
NOVA SCO ULa ge ors eas. tect 2,409 844 5,408 2,999 1,511 493 12,207 10,156 
FATUMOTS toe tee meee eee 112 26 204 112 101 5 314 285 
ISnlG Mewatere weer geal en ook 60 22 159 48 Pa 3 342 274 
1 EET UG CED aco PO le ae euli72: 601 2,381 1,509 670 Doi 4,380 3,503 
der ESS ames cie eter or en ake 22 6 73 17 AEM ys oe eee a Papal 208 
Eemitaudlonen, pects cern nse creceers 86 62 376 95 48 10 934 680 
TEIVETOO We eae eccrine on 8 3 58 G Ll het ean a en 145 125 
New Gilasvow-a sessa: oh sae 320 38 483 471 276 36 1,748 1,498 
‘S\ovaljayed mull ne eon ae ee enee 1 A eae are 116 21 Lay Wee cos, vain 226 210 
CNG VA ene a. tres marae ce 462 72 1,081 539 235 183 2,609 2,446 
BLAUIROW ferttd OPN eee, ae. Mena 87 27 333 115 55 5 557 447 
Yarmouth, Shelbourne....... 66 fi 144 65 OZ Ele 736 480 
New Brunswick.............. 3,055 1,351 4,931 35202 2,081 287 16,410 7,666 
LBP M OQ RS rime ae) og ae 22 12 287 110 LG} creators oe 1, 755 578 
Campbellton: ....2-0.60..+-- 74 35 352 102 35 19 577 498 
EicuIAnINGASt Ones emer vee 282 79 316 207 251 11 330 264 
HredenicLone een em amayaiee sae 430 232 406 324 241 57 595 488 
Vii togeeeeet Pee ao ces 144 20 202 147 AAG Mh Biles aly he 562 394 
LONG LOREEN ey eee 1,023 412 1,610 1,114 675 157 Deol 1, 885 
INeweastle.- sa. .essues co eeane 28 29 192 uo ASE | Sik ctor nL, 644 585 
SSehlints WHOM nasegonmecereetcns 432 232 1, 204 525 300 37 2,967 Zoe 
Sis PO UCDMONE ae desea. f. 425 ilgefi 167 467 DOP eee. 8 ee 441 175 
SUSSOXG Pee 9) eye Guan Aue he 73 58 60 46 1 89 72 
WOOUStOCK Ea. oe oe eres hte 123 50 137 101 63 5 139 165 
CED CC y metas ee ee hae 20,715 8,691 30,044 20,146 12,304 1,269 62,461 51,255 
[SSD CSLOSHE Tet eee | ee 113 43 132 56 Sh Monde ry ck 217 liZe 
Beauhiarnolsese ss seeee lesen e 85 44 183 102 51 2 323 317 
SUC hain betrays eere ere 58 10 113 56 48 1 270 332 
(Causapscaleee Ae. aaa. een 21 15 92 5 tig en eee a 350 237 
hand) Graseee ae en oe 110 33 85 115 68 10 886 263 
Clanicomnivenl, ose adan Senos conse 215 73 573 262 124 26 905 810 
Dolbed Umea ren srt at ee TOR eters he cree 60 22 13 |eren teens 188 129 
DD rumamaoncival lowes ee eet 200 38 461 234 iL Gi | eee oe ietsG Pele? 
annihanieey ee pres ts ee 181 120 153 95 ARE 9 ome ele 314 247 
Cranbyeey ete. vote ee 96 27 356 100 64 12 711 648 
DERI ot. 5 7 Sic aa es Semen 361 100 636 344 249 if 1,333 e201 
OMeLLOtara ta ae an aes ee 129 80 278 144 62 14 819 656 
ONGUICTC He teeter ee 145 53 377 250 74 10 1,141 829 
IDEN) OWS eieR 29 es cree oer eee ee 82 ee 137 85 62 3 250 271 
a Mal Dalene. aeeed. desist 48 35 67 12 LIV pee cae 248 166 
IDE RIBUYORIT= eS Mena ie Race 416 93 613 277 Dloe ae eee 404 375 
TIGWAS See LE Ste eer ae 170 63 574 273 134 4 1, 634 1,073 
Mia taney. Pec mes Lane alee p 88 47 102 81 Cg eee ee 938 183 
Megan ti Caprica: acme cee 415 281 171 109 US GdoPes oeen se 173 174 
Mont=lanienaass ese ae aoe 61 35 54 58 20 13 181 116 
WKormraniiany. - 5-5 5s0ee sengue 139 125 258 36 OAIY eect Ae 562 404 
Montrealitin cache tettnts ose iwi, 4,791 13,071 9,888 6, 587 523 27,605 23,921 
IRONIC eae eae Beeosane 89 1 94 87 SST 20s eeaeee: 507 327 
Oule bee way ae corse coe 1,538 595 3,526 2, 202 824 341 5,958 4,838 
indo user vera eee oe 278 71 395 157 (45pm ee ore. 742 286 
Jnuinakeyte Cold IMs), c,h Ooo encac 54 122 292 61 Ag liye theta. 507 550 
ROUYIDN ieerne te ister: cereos t 307 149 513 324 178 23 730 413 
SNR Vee n BlavaMenla ee (unilnme are 147 52 109 140 116 1 110 84 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 104 16 157 102 69 13 234 200 
Sti wliorese ss on eat acca uae 148 43 184 123 OAd ae te. cue 441 420 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 412 332 269 922 268 77 996 433 
up. lalyavoimdNe. ..-ccocosudece 306 137 327 255 208 8 822 598 
Stir (LOOMIS ae Ae reat hea eke 382 113 359 279 154 2 701 595 
PGs VOLCOM eh a Nas ae eis 245 86 389 216 142 4 658 537 
St. Joseph d’Alma,........... 86 60 280 7 21 1 468 670 
Shawinigan Falls............ 267 59 482 351 PAU NS outer ties ted25 1,168 
ase ONROOIED. — coacnegacdewene 728 162 1,190 733 378 124 2,063 1,890 
DOG wee A rats teeior 127 34 345 131 GOB eect Perec ee 561 480 
sihetiordavlines).. 924. 182 103 572 329 150 2 722 635 
eihreenivers secre ees 395 145 900 544 283 30 2,555 1, 861 
Wall diO nee pes. ete ss 204 118 310 161 95 a 468 318 
aviallewtel dae ei asec eit 146 59 458 146 126 3 956 867 
Wasa nGUNeY, soooaneowooedaes 213 96 347 222 146 8 549 428 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 2 TO JUNE 29, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 


Office 


Bramiptoneerean cee eerie. 


Chathamenea eee neers 
Wobourgepen erst eect ree 
CollingwoodSeey-e cess 
Cornwall aeanmarintrs cue 


Gali Mea ere a tee 
Ganano dues eee eee 
Godench eterna cee eee 
(Grell p eee ee acta 


Hawkespuryocmecses nesses 
in gersolleeesec te ea nee 
[Ka pus kasin peer tennis 
KC GHOLA seers eles chicks ee 
LGM. JS cnnon cas sebeooboe 


eaminetoneemi ae ene tes oe. 
IINGSa Ve eet eter eee 
IStOWeloe eee oree aLle eae 
ONG ONL MEP ee eters 
INa paneer seeps eer ce co eas 
Niagara tlallsaecss sees eee 


North Bayern eaten 
Orillia: peter cee. cnt ene 


PariyaSOUNC sige einai 
Wem brokesta. semper haere 


Peterborough, au.tecar essa 
d ESS Ao) UL eR ODO hao bee ac he 


Barna s Ser he pace se hort en ek. 


Welland?ae.. ¥o=.-8 ase 


Wap hins a ye. neato 
Portarelaierairiesss. sees aes 


Athe: Pas nett, kee ke 
Winnipeg soa sb aaainenee 
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Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled ° 


during 
period 











end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


54, 433 
118 
425 








Referred 


to 


vacancies| Regular 


43,048 
142 
451 
560 
324 
136 
705 
129 

20 
543 
237 
159 


49 
7,088 











Applicants 

Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
end of as at 
Casual period | July 27 

27,128 5,459 50,805 41,369 
LASg| Sete ort: Of 60: 
289 8 178 187 
303 61 777 549 
238 5 96 47 
103 4 112 74 
406 111 952 890 
96 23 126 105 
UIGib Steve recks 121 138 
319 115 230 300: 
182 6 Pals} 181 
152 er oes es 168 134 
221 49 895 1,080 
126 8 72 55 
103 19 119 84 
266 59 1,000 696 
110 20 447 404 
43 26 70 37 
88 11 98 60 
200 93 452 378 
Hood 497 4,829 3, 955. 
21 1 241 159 
213 8 110 94 
AGA i cyele susan 46 73 
Tl alta ere 171 133 
433 52 1,059 944 
217 57 486 366 
389 92 472 429 
125 19 170 241 
68 3 134 123 
16 10 150 130 
18 378 1232, 1,116 
100 10 337 288 
39 3 63 62 
390 19 702 610 
220 49 676 575 
357 58 365 290 
260 45 264 198 
833 87 1b oto? 1, 155 
1,118 258 2,796 2,400 
166 47 400 349 
OT Sada eon 91 70 
295 15 455 371 
124 12 171 113 
324 i 901 720 
49 5 55 48 
922 25 1,242 869 
Oa eer 391 323 
AQ il Sette eee 113 88 
259 23 171 104 
440 196 1,422 1,148 
159 28 291 250 
285 28 313 289 
444 2 482 366 
106 32 233 176 
87 4 88 52 
43 23 230 318 
113 22 288 303 
157 49 406 191 
786 239 888 690 
351 127 873 612 
8,980 1, 836 14, 452 10, 406 
118 4 292 199 
Al pike awe mae. 163 135 
124 Aig 175 191 
168 28 683 599 
AKU be earsats 5 otek 326 274 
736 320 3,195 2,820 
146 12 Die 138 
4,131 2,261 13,227 9,373 
307 535 481] 
141 23 228 205 
59 34 123 157 
140 7 308 209 
1063| Shenae ee 12 57 
3,308 2,157 11,961 8, 264 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE2 TO JUNE 29, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 





























Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during to end of as at 
period | vacancies} Regular Casual period | July 27 
5,849 4,642 2,390 815 4,713 3,913 
i 17 83 1 93 71 
690 494 252 63 724 541 
141 109 76 ¥. 270 241 
442 385 205 27 584 620 
2,120 1, 847 910 425 967 798 
1,682 1,183 597 223 1,381 1,188 
112 104 66 8 201 168 
173 139 61 45 110 63 
376 264 140 21 383 223 
10,852 8,997 4,988 1,490 7,676 7,502 
78 78 OO ilereneeset seen 97 87 
4, 230 Bin (ed) 2,080 502 2,810 2,468 
155 96 OP erent a ore 8 330 263 
5,138 4,201 1,975 955 3,417 3,305 
139 66 ODA Gest pert 181 140 
610 520 367 32 400 543 
254 126 SRE Reeietere 253 227 
248 175 123 1 188 439 
18,774 11,366 | 6,117 1,295 254139 21,357 
375 259 130 57 590 435 
121 65 ay ba ece fete 202 403 
140 96 47 2 255 170 
109 100 108 6 81 84 
258 291 170 11 221 243 
274 237 LOO ta ess ae ee oe 188 217 
229 176 90 11 | 378 243 
347 305 118 43 511 810 
188 148 LOD alee how pe oss | 252 189 
POX 821 471 115 3,743 2,686 
225 115 79 4 361 204 
218 190 117 11 208 233 
735 866 619 76 258 114 
275 368 104 eee 206 263 
79 70 Opie te Behe yes 69 56 
250 172 73 12 338 262 
10, 644 5,696 2,583 766 14, 688 12,385 
387 350 319 13 301 226 
1,481 916 502 168 2,166 2,056 
177 125 lO Uso) esis ease 123 78 
144,593 | 103,481 61,000 13,426 | 204,575 164, 200 
98,486 73), 128 46,570 8,524 136, 290 103, 650 
46, 107 30,358 14, 430 4,902 68, 285 60, 550 








EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 








Vacancies 
Office Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Saskatchewan................ 4,200 1,488 
ESE VANee eit eae 106 51 
IMOOSCSI AW orks Sas. silat coe 419 145 
INOnuhebAbilerord se came eee 107 54 
Prin cCorAlberbesem anne eee oie 163 
Lae SI SH ORS Sere bol cee Pane 1,598 443 
Saskatoon senate aera o end 374 
Swift Current....... 98 84 
WG DUTT ria ce sna cieteenc 143 5) 
BOR ICGOM tener pein rotercrererot nearer: 245 139 
AD On tamer renin cic tnhdtatrcn< 6 0 8,305 2407 
IBIAIEM OTe ster eer cere ee 144 45 
Calgary es. tsa ee aes 3, 246 841 
Drimhellerges ae eee ee 97 6 
JO GHVOMNNOsonnnacosboecaoune alles 991 
EV GSOMMe en peer astra et aa 106 63 
léethbridgerseaee eerie 678 301 
IMedicinenelat mem acer cites 114 67 
RedaDecrt oes em eee 203 93 
British Columbia............. 11,310 3,537 
Ghrllingack= sea e.ete ere: 223 45 
Wourten ay paweeeeee reas 81 40 
Crow brooke menee ae eee 111 56 
Dawson Creek...... 118 22 
ID AIGEY dan onk sara Gams SSGronee 243 96 
Kamiloopsteanee ero ee es one 332 92 
HS ClOW NG en Nieto ceon 136 24 
IN AIELLO taser tier ly: 210 42 
INGlS@ns fy ete ean ocr se 104 31 
New Westminster............ 864 399 
IPenviGuon went nena meres 82 3 
RorteAl bernie eae eee 189 68 
erin GeO COLe Caen eee 944 213 
Prin cernvupertennee eee 361 149 
rin CeLonmare ieee ee 65 5 
ae ht ea. C1 BB 4 ate eens oe 109 34 
Wancouven ence dart soatuiatns 5,760 1,742 
IVS ON Gaerne oe ioier wa cient 371 ao 
[VICEOrIA Ee ence een e 892 431 
Wihitehorsev spencer ie 115 20 
Canad aera reise ae 106,404 40,586 
Wall os aes snarenn Seyret eae 75,985 24,665 
Bemalessnemec ete aca. acta 30,419 155924 
TABLE 
Year — 
Male 
04 ie PRT AAO TA tact octe che theres erations 653, 455 
OA ee aN ce Rene Ache gy Acumen ioe 568, 695 
Ee Oe eA A Rito eke Races © SAR oe A Sane 1,044, 610 
RR) ak Pe Reo thc: R Aee aR RRR hy ee ae 1,681,411 
OA de te oe te oe samen A om aneeoeee 1,583,010 
LESS ae, Gea RCE ak ORES RN Aen ee 1,855,036 
Oe ot dak SE” aie -. eae Meine We ae Bae wees 1,464, 533 
OSES mts y. ARET Hh Omer 5, coer a esate 1,189,646 
IES lee | ae, 3 Ag ee RN aL ee 1,197, 295 
IESE oa AST ee te | ek oe eT Se AR ioe ee wae 1, 295, 690 
WOSOMZGWECKS tat asarsues casera erenels vast 780,097 











D-6.—_APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 








1940-1950 
APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS 
Female Total Male Female Total 
235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 
262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,008,211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
902 , 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638 , 063 1,739,917 
661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
459 , 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
282,732 1,062,829 232,474 104, 669 337,143 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO JUNE 30, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO JUNE 30, 1950 





Region 








QUCHEC WL ainsi reer erent Ite renter ne Er ake eae eis ieee eens 
Ontario: (acces eee eee Bs ti ok a eg te eh RE Ae 
1 agg: R A (= Br ae eee ag SPE Tavnn Wy he aac SNR na ORE, Benet ch oR RE aeker fs 
Pacifier eRe Acc, 1 Oa Coe ree, cee ee ae et a cen een 


Total for; Camada se. Awe ee ec ee VESTN cetea TO eiceal 








1949- 1950 
Employers eae Employers a a 
Registered Peeeietored Registered Registered 

18,082 261, 825 20, 863 301,728 
56, 695 887, 554 AO, 220 946,038 
78, 285 1,292,801 82,610 1, 292,698 
41,062 461,090 43 , 692 478,170 
24, 822 330, 665 28, 282 807, 129 
218,946 | 3,233,935 235, 667 3,325, 763 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF JUNE 30, 
















































































1950 
§ Days 73 Days 
5 ea . 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran ae Dass Dave Days Dave De 

INewiound and sees errr ere ei net 370 74: 34 42 102 30 88 
ale A 3 Sot nated: Ary eee 363 70 34 41 102 30 86 
Hem ale kanes seeks: se pe ae oneness 7 4° aes hte Dame ee ee ce 2 
(IMLRIGN Sie re. tt nt ate ie ae auc s tess aoe (10, 242) (999) (114) (248) (964) (1,707) (6, 210) 
(Remale yey. cate etic ti taescs Sie ener (188) (26) (5) (6) (22) (34) (95) 
Princess dwardels and sce es a neo 434 87 26 43 78 48 152 
Male £. ot Oa Os Ge Pe Ase ee of 287 67 16 30 49 36 89 
Heim ders es 22 atc ee eee eee 147 20 10 13 29 12 63 
IN GVA SCO LIC Sane nee Cems a nee ere ieee 7.710 1,109 527 952 1,541 940 2,641 
Maile Fee tcpetee ci geste enyarar ee RA ge fepth eae 6, 282 872 424 791 1,310 770 2115 
Hema le ee iss ehh ie ere 1,428 237 103 161 231 170 526 
AN eS ruziS Wi Cline cite aa tte eines 6, 228 884 421 699 1,296 817 2,096 
Male Fee ee i oe Saat cho eee ae, 6 Ween 4,934 720 354 581 1,107 641 1,532 
em alesse es cat seers 1,289 164 ail 118 189 176 565 
OTe be Gi ee merce isti's. ce an rane ec 49,364 7,397 4,364 7,243 8,872 6,701 14,787 
Male! See toa ho ot & ce ee as 30,462 4,514 2,586 4,416 5,288 4,168 9,390 
HeMmale sco, etme lsa0 4 Ree SRE ee 18,902 2,883 1,778 2,827 3,484 Dede 5,397 
COMEATIOM | ete e Meee cs otek Ee eee 33, 166 7,399 De Gavel 4,467 5,085 3, 256 10, 242 
Misia. geass seer. 5s Lane 7: Oe ae A ie hee 18,091 4,334 1,452 2,344 FA, NG 1,702 5, 743 
Females eas ees Seek ere See ale 15,075 3,065 1,265 DOR} 2,569 1,554 4,499 
IManitobac ) Sure. coe neo nese 6, 828 830 361 666 1,415 884 2,672 
IMidile 23d c's ae Mite. 2, Se net ym Rnuens 3,096 262 131 294 634 376 1,399 
Bem aliens e i isa oe ee ee ne Bie ov 568 230 372 781 508 1.273 
Saskatchewan ear as anne bce eee 2,144 278 139 207 319 244 957 
Male}, Ra catn toe matte cece 1,106 127 68 99 158 115 539 
GIN AIG ota te es Saeed, ee ae Eee 1,038 151 71 108 161 129 418 
Alberta serch etee on: i ie iar aan es 5,688 2,017 245 769 920 490 1, 247 
MEAG Srccs bt aie wo aeaehctartty ie ee eee 4,504 1, 854 157 653 Hil, 321 807 
eMail. a kat od eee A eee eee 1,184 163 &8 116 208 169 440 
iByahuter Gray qbhoel ope a) 4 oes ahasananacse. 14,716 2,778 1,447 Wary (fi 2,192 1,604 5,118 
Midila Shes ion ek, cae open ee een ee 9, 456 1,992 1,143 967 iL el 905 Sali 
Hemalen ih. see oo. sear eo: 5, 260 726 304 610 915 699 1,946 
ED OTAT. Soa et oie ae a Eee eee 126, 643 22,853 10,291 16, 665 21,820 15,014 40,000 
IVA se hod deo oprah ener Meee eee 78,581 14, 812 6,365 10, 216 13, 253 9,064 24,871 
Hm MATE OAS oe eee eens ee 48,062 8,041 3,926 6,449 8,567 5,950 15,129 
Dee ey RRS in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 

totals. 

TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1950 
Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (2) 1950(4) 

PONT Ves der aac oe al erecta 4,637 i iol 20,412 71,932 63, 681 109,311 140,305 196, 624 
Mebruarveameee ee 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 125,511 
March een ates cae 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 133, 404 
PAT Tals, oh ey ee ce: 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35.859 59, 265 68,979 90, 123 
IM aixrasey enter be 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 OAM) 27,603 42,257 63, 692 83,082 
UT a ete ae eee 4,629 za 3,226 10,857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 62,048 
Vubliy; Ae ed av ht eee 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49° 586.clce ee 
INT CARES Ip ot aoe oe 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557. 25,115 17, 281 32,182 EVESMUE Seta e a aot: 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 BY PAs 40,473 28,555 25,847 33,036 09’ 080, iis See 
October ears 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43 , 620 17309151 eee 
November geno. 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,025 37,111 47,372 73,119 1240889) o2ee eee 
December.......... Syeou 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79, 849 114, 506 150 7480)4) aye 
Total 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 464, 450 749,994 {1,057,127 690, 792 














(1) Revised claims ineluded. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JUNE, 1950 

















’ Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Entitled Not 














Province Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Entitled Hefered Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit to Appeal 

INewroundland......a2 <0. «cm«- 440 330 22 88 200 188 Wy) 141 
(1, 503) (877) (115) (511) (1, 412) (872) (21) (2,361) 
Prince Edward Island......... 201 115 7. 15 170 Pct Ul aeecaraey eles fee 35 
INKoN GW SOO aA Ue SEO 3,207 1,648 1,053 506 2,660 770 37, 633 
iNew Brunswick... «ce e..s..+s« 2,318 1,167 772 379 2,249 528 14 480 
TTS Me ery heey ost vac cuhete Bee OS} UNE EAU 3, 644 18, 162 5, 766 229 4,804 
OHO eee ea were Ree tS: 18,902 9,613 5,951 3,338 14, 629 5,201 370 SHON 
NUD AP GRO id. Boe bole ae eae 3, 287 1,504 781 1,002 3,628 1,126 64 441 
Saskatchewan...........-.6.:.- 1,042 463 272 307 743 364 30 142 
ENING TESS eye gd 5 RAE se, MO Rae) OED ae 2,428 1,441 600 387 1,624 566 29 864 
Bripish. Comps sseesceee se 7,990 3,343 3,549 1,098 6, 225 2,081 101 1,578 
Total Canada, June, 1950...) 62,048 31,196 20,088 10,764 50, 290 16, 628() 876 12,675 
Total Canada, May, 1950...| 83,082 47,150 24,469 11,463 63, 964 21, 165(2) ie2e 18,986 
Total Canada, June, 1949...| 53,114 28,910 15,873 8,331 42,080 11, 633 (8) 929 12,677 








() In addition, there were 565 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 692 special requests not granted. 

(3) In addition, there were 369 special requests not granted. 

.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
totals 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
June, 1949 | June, 1950 | Current 

Fiscal Year 











Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment.................+..4.- 3, 804 Doon 28,568 
INGE STN OOS LY, oe se nalnin Sos bee bce men hennen Some oer reso Garr gee pions oleracea 473 2,268 7,139 
INGticapAble of ancimnotayallable tor worken ss. meee os erties ie -Je an lla s si 911 1,484 Seioe 
TES GH spfoielc OhOLS ioe (oyoibNe COUGINIKen Goa Amore moO. Coc Orie 4 6 anime Om nee er oom 342 4] 995 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................-4. 1,581 1,671 4,153 
Disc harsedtormisCOnGUClaere cette cary. mnie: crak cites eicicic Rene siege. cree 541 679 2,269 
Voluntantly lett employment withoubjustCause..,..q..285-- =. 28... aaeas ee 3,018 eLO iat Gla 
(Oyllnerp ieee. (0) ao ert oS ond aie cereals apie,  bae Pai einen eit ca Laer oer eee 963 912 2,681 

SSR TT iB Rees tate Ee es Cee Oe, ae PRs >, Sco eee teas. cae ene os ace Ae 11, 633 16, 628 61,068 








(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK JUNE 24 
TO 30 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF JUNE 



































1950 
oe Number 
eceiving ommenc- 
Province Benefit ing sy undone pamount t 
During Benefit 8B re © Paid 
Week During Paic Seer 
June 24-30, | Month of aid (in Dollars) 
inclusive | June, 1950 
ER ean CCUTTUGL enaGl ae ne oR, SRE AI. eee eh, rciclig. i okoes, ova ete s abate orn ls. 181 133 7,214 18,279 
(4,132) (1, 604) (239, 490) (482, 710) 
Sar ORE CALC MLS LATUCIS eee ee ce ec ses. seo eg s aieazrcls igi e. octelrmaienees 322 142 11,038 23,383 
IND osweay APRS eho eld te eatery aie, otc aeth Ru OREL ST arc RE RRs ci acarand oan Omnlyil De 173, 692 424, 621 
SUV Ey CUMS Cee ee en I ate On Nala Tore ye tise Sieve nsiste 3,839 2235 140, 707 339,261 
PUTS Ca eg MME i ANA foes an TP alaiays ete tha ete eset sin he acetals sais 36,970 14,393 1,047,906 | 2,405,010 
COUSINS), oo ees ee i re teva RS fe co in ei occ a, ERT ee tae 24,248 10, 270 680,721 1,575,861 
RY CERT ATT LC 5) 2 Ne out coe Si hese cect eee. Reetaee vasie one: GIMtokoe. clsselte si eeeeters 6,071 3,890 213, 640 476,429 
Spc eee AEN GEES ae teen Se ee tek Gece Ee AR | 8 Anes ee Pee ee eo 1,542 645 Demo 120,705 
SAN GSESE CEPT eg ct ieee RO Tos RSE. us peaeentbaythahia lv siatet eye's 2,926 Uppy al 89,637 218,190 
TELS ONL LINO Ley sy ec eeteack areca sm ehe oc te tot sMetsrs av avecanewenen Aeon + alvise ahevare ipo 5,379 323, 893 777, 187 
Motale@anadanunes 1950) nme eee cients sete. rcneersie, 92,827 40,781 2,742, 203 6,378, 926 
Tier ails Given IMG HEED) 4 ono ogame ado scodadnea sooo dipabponodbedr 56, 868 4,004,678 9,586, 658 
ANoneil KCpiarvetya porate JME) hae nau qddacus GoUrooecebd paccodoraoce B22 1,855, 753 4,113, 254 


Te 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
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F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


























Fuel 

Total Food Rent and 
Light 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 
80:7 93-7 69-8 73°8 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 
121°8 133-3 115-9 116-8 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106°8 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 
120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 
125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 
126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 
127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 
130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 
135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 
142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 
148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 
151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 
156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 
159-6 205°4 121-0 128-8 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 
159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 
162°8 209 -2 123-4 129-5 
162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 
162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 
161-7 203 -3 123-9 135-1 
161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 
164-0 204°6 132-7 137-5 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=-100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939—100. 
-+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 





























Total 
July 2, June 1, dntlivarse 
1949 1950 1950 
[Ea iascemeeti tare 155-6 156-4 5 
SUsVOMMe, se ot 158-5 161-8 “0 
Montreal tases ene 165-9 169-0 “6 
EN OTOnCOMee seers 157-8 162-1 “2 
Winmipe cine ase 157-0 160-1 +9 
SASKavOOM-ne. wen cee 163-5 165-0 “4 
dimontone.. ene 158-4 161-3 “4 
Vancouver.......... 163-6 167-0 169-0 














Food Rent 
212-0 117-4 
206-0 122-4 
224-0 135-0 
208 -2 136-9 
214-3 128-8 
221-1 126-1 
223-9 120-7 
221-4 124-4 








Fuel 


132-6 
134-8 
135-5 
156-1 
121-9 
140-8 
114-6 
140-5 





a Miscel 

i Furnish- iscel- 

Clothing ings and | laneous 

Services 

192-1 155-1 123-1 
196-9 163-3 131-3 
172-8 170-8 130-6 
179-5 162-0 130-9 
175-5 169-3 125-4 
186-2 172-7 123-3 
185-0 161-4 129-3 
189-1 163-2 136-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


























Dee July July 
Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1946 
IBY rsuhKovesl Siyseil. 35 a bods neacacae. lb. 120-7 154-5 157-7 
Beet round. steal, 2). aaa). oe. eek lb. 125-7 167-5 170-9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 173-9 178-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-6 164-1 
Beef, stewing, boneless................| Ib. 136-7 168-3 170-6 
Vealhiront roll, soonelesss...-..,, 2 2enln lbs 139-3 173-4 174-6 
Wamp wep TOAST Meee ae Settee en eee lb. 109-9 162-0 167-6 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 143-8 161-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 163-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... lb 132-3 141-5 161-8 
ibardipure, packavewsse 5.) eee lb. 151-3 157-0 177-2 
Shortening: packase, 9.85.0... 0) seu lb. 134-7 137-5 140-3 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ Large, carton........ doz. 156-4 140-5 148-4 
LU UCR eee oR ee ee ONY OS oe a UO qt. 111-0 95-4 114-7 
Butter, creamery, prints...............| lb. 140-5 143-6 161-2 
Cheese, plain, mild, }#1b...............] pke. 174-6 164-4 167-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..........| lb. 106-5 106:3°) 106-3 
Our sal epUrDOse see) ae ce aaa aan lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 
Rolled iOstenpacikas cs ane eee ee lb. 112-0 | 114-0 114-0 
Corn’ Flakes, 8.02.5: caro ie oe eee (eee: 101-1 100-0 100-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 2%’s................| tin 129-9 136-8 138-7 
Reais: 15 O7tea oes Meee eye tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15 oz............ tin 128-3 132-7 133-6 
Beans dry tad tae oe ee oe lb. 129-4 133-3 137-3 
Onions coolines = aeeae ee lb. 108-2 140-8 165-3 
Potatoes, No: lvitabley. ee 0). weed 10Nlibse 89-9 204-9 210-7 
ierunes, bulls onanjgbaiee eee enn LD 115-8 120-2 139-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 108-6 127-8 
Oranges: @alitonniaas eae ieee) eee doz. 132-5 153-6 160-4 
Kemons* \ SS aaiee eee eee pee 4 doz. 111-3 145-2 145-5 
JAN, Straw OeLny al OlOZ ea weaeee an eee jar 111-3 114-5 126-6 
Reschies!:20107. ahaa. eee ae eee ree eet 101-5 105-1 106-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 128-9 131-8 
(ChomnSwiayhhoyeilley wae ho voseananeae, tin 138-0 158-2 164-7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....] lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-4 132-5 
lea black faulb:..c tae ee pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July, 1950 prices, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1950 
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c 
35 —-O Went SOUNG ne ieee hoe 83-0 81-5 80-2 Gilazi al) Gytobh | oe ka alec doe 62-7 | 47-8 83-2 
SO—PeverboOrcupies cy cota «eee ee Sati esiazt Nt SKOeCs |b Cesouk Wl (GI) ie Co ocolis pede oc 67-0 | 49-0 | 77-5 
Bi LOFteAT MUTA Re meee eee nee 80-6 1-6 \) (0-8 gary | (QOS. a kan|lacobst 62-1 49-8 81-1 
Bo—oue Gatharimes. crohns tekst 91-3 PGUEM ners cee 6 67-0 G4 hlake eee lee 69-0 56-3 78-1 
SOse Db. HehOMmags etd. eee. oc oeene oor 88-0 | 85-4] 83-6 64-3 GO 03) Poo Callie ere 66-6 | 49-7 77-8 
A) SATIN A asia ctevace a teal cte ce Cra mee 88-0 | 86-0] 80-7 | 65:0 | 59:3 64:7 | 93-3 66-8 | 52-0] 81-0 
Aj=—Saulteoue. Varies... chee eee 87-0 | 85-3 TREN BOG |) Gites Nos coaaaltos coon: 67-4 | 54-7} 79-4 
ADEE SHENBIONMO) Aenodacdeacduedoconeuowsly wou 84-0 | 82-8 re IAGO Nc blleaeee ook Oe to eo0sbs | eSiel 
43 SUC DUNV see eee et aos ee eee 86-3 85-3 80-2 63-1 GSO eo Se (alee ee 64-3 54-4 84-6 
44e> Dimi ims see ak Be hye SEC ERE 89-1 87-7 | 82-5 63-6 | 61-5 63200 pee (Giory j) LOO) || PAs) 
A So OR ONUO dase, eoete sneer ee 91-1 85-9 85-9 ee 60-4 61-2 | 96-3 65-6 | 47-0} 80-0 
46>Wellanth o 4.5. i240 Gaice eek 86-9 86-2 | 80-7 ‘soa 58-1 59-0 8| eee 64-6 | 50-3 79-3 
A= WaindlsOr. ac betes ee eae 88-8 83-4 81-9 61-9 62:7 | 61-7 | 99-7 64-4 | 48-2 80-7 
AS WiOOUSTOC KS Ara chee at aie te ek 88:0 | 84-7 79-7 | 62:3 FS Nam Ee seat: oul meee ees 65:0 | 47-7 | 83-0 
Maniteoba— 
49 ——BranidOn pyre doce cea eet eee 88-3 OO) Ne soca s GEGEN EB ecno can elles ooew 64cm eee 86-6 
HOU Winhiper sacs ete oe eee ee 84-3 77-4 | 82-9 62-1 57-4 | 56-3 91-3 60-1 55-2 | 81-5 
Saskatchewan— 
jl—=MOOSCW a Wend. «ed. eee. ee 5 teeter Sees One 6<0 ae 61-3 58-6 | 63-0] 87-7 66-3 51-8 86-2 
62—PrincesA liberty see. -eein oes eee 77-2 FETS |) eAkeee | eatery |) GAO. Sallbcoodac 63:3 | 53-0] 84-4 
03 — NGLINE «ace on Ae eon oR ee 81-2 77°3 79-1 4 58°3 63 sl sewer 65-9 ae 89-3 
54— Sais ka toons.nacm. foc onee ae ee oe 75:6 | 72-4 72-9 aa) |) lass} OF We sooo. 64-7 | 52-3 86-2 
Alberta— 
60> Caloarycd Fei s § ee ee 85-8 81-5 | 83-9 65-6 | 59-8 69-0 | 94-5 62-25) Oo cnc ost 
Ho =O rummlrellleraas 5 ee) eee Peso i eso OMee2eO at 603% | See ed ere 64-0 | 51-8 | 88-5 
Di Hic MOonvonmasaae aes ee eee CRO) || 7e7eets} |) shies |) GRE |) Syfor O20) 922 62-6 | 50-3 87-8 
58 Leth brid Ges ncs a5 eaten keeaete oth eee rar cree era TEA aseee, Me | eR 0 EH 2 cae a call Sec a a ne ee 89-0 
British Columbia— 
j9— Nana lnOneree em encrs nebo eee 86-3 OH WSS Gs GsiO Reema 92-7 | 71-7 | 61-0 | 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 91-9 84-9 80-7 | 65-1 (B3orh |) ONY as con on 70-4 | 56-7] 93-1 
Gl—Prince Up eL beastie eee nite 98-3 CbiolNe ih Wyfore | telor | Ree a lle eo 70-7 | 66:0] 95:3 
O2— Trails c .ae et are meee irae ees ee 95-1 86-5 | 82-9 (doles |b GEOR ee se acallbscoae 7120) (57-20) 198ea 
63—VenCOlUVer ae ae eee eee: 97-5 87-2 93-4 71-7 64-4 70-9 | 106-2 69-7 56-5 93-6 
64—ViCtOriaisk sha contri seria ote oe 100-5 | 90-5 | 88-6 | 67-6] 69-4 73:0 | 100-5 | 72-1} 57-9 88-3 
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Eggs, grade ‘ A”’ large, carton 











Locality ae © 
gi | #2) 38] § 
ac | ES | Ss e 
Ee) Sh) BB] 38 
4 2) = 
eT cts cts cts cts 
af OWI) coeadaie GoGR een Boome ares 19-9 | 31:3 | 61-7] 18-0 
So—-OWenl Soundien ase eo eee oe Loon ole: |) 5654) | 18-0 
BO ImeLeCDOROUP tines 1... eg. ae ake ore 19-2 | 30-7 58-4 18-0 
SVS goals Ua 40 ge oe Sees eee ee ee 20-7 | 30-6 | 59-2) 20-0 
Belts ORM MHMINES., Sooopnanucaaceou: 19-5 | 31:0] 68-3} 19-0 
BO OU DONIAS ae 4.1) ee, fears ee eee 19-9 | 31-6 | 58-0] 18-0 
AU SSSENAIN GN, sooacosursogeashocomecegmoo|! dilegh i) epyodt | | trial i) aikesot 
a= Sault, Stern Marie 2:)......00h.. eee 2l8 |) 31°83: 1163-6" | + 20-0 
C= STHOMUMOING lis, ose ba apo oo OBR EOC peel 20-9) | 3254 56-3 18-0 
AS =— SLC IOU LEV eer, eeok tee are oe ao es 20-1 aed 64-0 20-0 
AG" iiraieeubess.. oc obooceneaatecorpecnuel, oO Ih Bai pas |) 2Oao) 
AM OROMWOn -aSon cobocomoaae eb Mane 20-3 | 31-2} 60-4 19-0 
ANG =\V@IE WING |i 8 dtld.g Goin eo ue ont aser aor 19-5 | 31:8 | 60-7] 19-0 
ips pation ile Aen ee oe 19-6 | 31-4 50-5 19-0 
AU \ WOOO, cosa coon ase enaune sone 19-8} 31:3 | 56-3 | 18-0 
Manitoba— 
20 ADEN csngorononoanegeoeucauns)|, 220 |) Bat Gere ih Bliete 
50—Winnipeg............ Sere ie. Phlet! Vh hiloet Wi sysyor) 17-0 
Saskatchewan— e 
Ait Wikre ead dye ovompo coe nadae 21-3 | 32-0 | 48-7] 18-0 
Soe nNCeEAL Dents 2 aeee). ace os sie ee 22-4 | 33-2 | 52-7} 18-0 
DOE ANC PIN Amen eien teeta teks adam ee oe 22-1 | 33-6 | 51-0} 18-0 
StS SHEN. coasgnceennnasooocaneal) 26.) BBs) |p fez) If aks 
Alberta— 
iS (CAIGRIAT 53 Senses Ape Qoomas ace oder Palkolie (| Bye | tissay || allt}o(s) 
i= lDwniacMOVANKN?. 2. vpocto.aob enna nou 23:4 | 35-0} 56-0] 20-0 
Beat OR COL ars cats, 4.2 %ac8,- + rao on eo 22:3 | 383-7 52 -2 | 18-0 
N= Uperalalopatohxes we en ok an ame oeoed coe 20-7 | 32:4] 56-0 18-0 
British Columbia— 
IS NVA), son oesoonoaceoubeeeunoc| eae ek0e0) || Tole jh akbe(t 
60—New Westminster................ 22-9} 28-2) 59-7 | 19-0 
Ola PrincenRupertt.a.¢.ne.. 1h sess nee 24-6 | 31-8 63-7 | 25-0 
GP Da sco ocd Gute aicoh 2 Ae eRe See c 24-7 | 34-3] 61-5] 20-0 
GAR a VANCOUV.CL: Patna. cn ae sets nie rele 23-0) |) 28-6 | 59-8 | 17-0 
Pier ACLOTIO Gs Biudaaet poscds 80 tee ss a 24-3 | 29-4] 63-1] 19-0 








Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per +lb package 





bp © 
ea 
co iD 


(Se) 
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Or ST 10D 


























Py 
ot ieee oe 
See age 2 
yee ee a ee 
23/2, | 2, | 2: 
Pe eerale rm 
os © || “Oo a 50 
9 & ee 6) 
cts cas cts cts, 
10-0) 2 |—1hien 1466 
10-0-| 7-5 | 11-8] 15-0 
10-01| 07:3) 10-9) 13:8 
iy (ETO | 1l-dae 10-5 
TOO |s e7e1 | tt-3 |) 14-2 
10-0] ‘7-5 | 12-1 | 14-9 
10-0.|. 9727. Malleoal 14-9 
10-7 | ey bale l-Ohleel4 8 
10-01), e772). 1h oaneniore 
Wey) 7-8, 19-91 15-4 
12-3 | 76) 11-2) 015-5 
10-0 | 7-2 | 14-9.) 14-1 
10-0) | e728 |, Welt 14-8 
10:0 |. °%-4 | 11-6 16 14-9 
10-0 | 6-7] 11-9.] 14-5 
10:7 [5 7-4 1is7elp 5-6 
12-0, | eaze0. petteon) 14-6 
{i-25) “7-4 | 10-5 | 18:8 
OG) ie7 2A Me EteOel 15" 1 
11:2) 7.2) mrtotes I 
L024 *7-Oul? dso. 1487 
Ti f eee le bles.) 15-0 
fire | We7u) tt -9° a toes 
FHA oa ee Be 9 Bey ae 
1-2) #79.) 1t-0 |) 1456 
13:0) 71a tes etd: 0 
12-8.) 7-2 | Lise) rag 
14-0:|8 7-9hivet2egoll S159 
13:0 | ¢ 7:5. | wit-2s)) 15:0 
12:8: (0 -7:38] 1b DH 14-7 
12:8 [0 FeGalll titer h 149 
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ao 4g 
Canned & 8 
Vegetables * aoe a, 
ees & 3 o,2Q q 
4 g > = 2 eee = 
Locality ee 3 as = a SB ao 1% > 
= a S eb i a ao | & > 
See We dele 3 a as) 3 a, | BS 
wa ~~ ee) ad A wd nm Cort So ‘ove 
ee] gi as| 28/8 | 42/3 | 4g (Oe) ss | es 
oN 19 Ba og ar SO -2 AeA mS) ao Be 
pw — on ~~ ri om Res S24 oud Grin Sleva 
a2 |ay| ay | 2a] 85 | es | se] 45] 23 | ea | oe 
SS SS Seed Ge Mote a tee bees ee Ss, Eg a) 
sal Ay é) ~Q © Ay Ay a 2) 4 5 
cts cts ets cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............. PAVE spa ate c 15-6 11-4 9-7 22-7 24-4 20-0 49-8 37°3 | 50:3 
Nova Scotia— 
2— WW aliaKx, stenoses eso 17:3 16-3 11-4 8-9 36-2 25-2 17-8 41-7 26-8 | 50-2 
3—New Glasgow............- DeSales teense 16-1 10-6 9-4 28°3 PGE) Non oooo- 45-6 27-5 | 48-6 
A—-SVANOY.. Wo one fo tnsinet ame CLOSE 16:4 16-4 10-4 9-8 30-7 27-6 19-1 44-1 31-4 | 48-3 
= EPULOAe ee tee ae tise hae 19-4 16:7 15-7 10-6 9-2 28-2 25-8 18-3 42-3 28-3 | 50-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................| 19-3 17-6 18-3 11-3 9-6 25-3 23-2 19-5 46-2 27-3 | 48-6 
Moncton hee eee ee id 16:7 14-5 10-7 9-7 27-7 PX EAN seep 43-5 28-6 | 50-6 
8—Saint John.................] 17-6 16-1 15-0 11-2 9-3 26-0 24-3 19-2 42-9 27-4 | 48-9 
Quebec— 
O—C@hrcoutimis-s eee saa ee Loso Use Neos ee ex 12-0 11-4 32-5 19-5 23-6 43-5 2/e Obl 
10 Full ee eisai ely eae 11650) eee 10-3 9-5 34-4 24-3 19-1 37-5 25-6 | 47-2 
e 
Li—Montrealeseue et ncaa ack 14-2 12-5 13-1 11-3 9-5 32-2 22-9 18-5 40-2 25-6 | 48-2 
12—Quebecws see ele 16-6 14-8 10-7 9-7 30:3 22-2 19-3 42-6 27-6 | 49-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe............. 14-3 16-9 14-9 10-0 8-8 32-1 23-6 18-9 40-2 27-1 | 48-0 
14——St a Chins eras ene ac. Ae SS ee Gres | ae nee 2 10-6 9-9 30-4 23-7 19-3 44-] 29-0 | 45-8 
15—Sherbrooke........ 14-6 Iya NS vedic 10-1 9-2 28-1 26-4 19-6 42-3 24-4 | 49-1 
LG=-Sorelipr owes. ect wee oe 14-9 IWS OB). Ae oes 10-7 9-8 40-0 21-0 18-3 41-4 25-2 | 44-3 
17-—Phetiord’ Mines) 4.228 1 Dele ee S| eee nee 10-8 9-4 33-0 24-5 20-6 43-5 26-0 | 48-0 
1S—"Threer Rivers .:-iasnaesaceedll. LOS2 Ml ee epcaleen tee 10-2 9-6 33°3 21-9 19-7 42-9 26-8 | 47-6 
Ontario— 
19—Belllevallowess eae ee ee) 14-6 15-5 12-8 9-3 AG Aa eee 19-3 36-0 27-0 | 47-3 
20—Brantiordyee oo fee oe ne 17-8 15-6 14-5 11-1 8-7 43-7 23-5 18-4 36-0 25-8 | 46°5 
2il=—Brockvilley.5..0 ccteee ee G23 17-5 14-9 12-2 9-6 40-9 PASO |e. ote 6c 41-4 26-9 | 47-2 
22-—@Oha thames eee eel Set 15-5 13-9 10-6 9-2 45-9 23-0 20-0 36-0 25-2 | 48-0 
m 
23——-Corn walla see nee 17-7 16-0 14-8 11-4 9-4 30-9 24-0 22-7 37-8 23-8 | 46-6 
m i 
24—Fort William.............. 17-3 17-5 14-7 11-8 8-7 49-5 22-3 22-7 41-7 30-2 | 49-9 
p 
2O— Gali thie. fen ccc tse ee eral aL Ore 18-0 13-4 10-7 9-0 52-8 25-0 19-2 35-7 27-5 | 45°3 
26-—Gruelpl 2 <tacentdosn natn 16-3 15-8 14-2 11-3 8-7 40-1 23-3 18-4 38-4 28-0 | 44-6 
s m 
HEA GENIN Gsoeanooanonausoel iar 17-9 14-5 12-8 9-0 47-6 DANE 18-8 41-1 27-8 | 45-7 
PFN GUT ON se ao cacdas cnn oo ue < 16-0 15-0 14-9 12-0 9-2 37-7 23-3 18-6 40-2 25-6 | 47-2 
29——Kitehenersias- eon ae 17-3 16-8 14-5 11-0 8-6 39-0 24-3 19-1 36-9 28-5 | 46-3 
n 
30—ondon\ sons ee elie 16-7 15-0 10:9 9-3 45-9 23-7 18-0 | 37:8 26-8 | 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls..............| 15-9 16-4 14-3 ible 8-8 41-9 23-5 19-2 37°5 28-5 | 47-2 
i 
So NOLbnM Bayes eee noe 18 4S ae ae eIe S oer 11-2 9-9 51-8 22-7 22-4 39-9 27-7 | 48-0 
s 
Boas OSTA WH ee ee cre 15-7 17-2 14-4 11-5 9-5 AS sD rite ete 18-5 39-6 28-6 | 46-9 
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Locality 





P.E.IL.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 


Nova Scotia— 
Qe Taliiax: «sees sicihe ttre oe 


8—New Glasgow............ 
(he ONWOhiVeh fan Oru oe be Geren 
S—IETULO seb teeiteiencis he neck 


New Brunswick— 
6—Hredericton:.....-:..-2-. 


eS NLONCLON anae aecteenie ieee 
S=—SaintObna se eo ene aes 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 


LO =SEDII rhe. fo date cot 
ii Montrealeeen...qc% tec 
12 QUCDECS Se escsio Fteae ed 
18—=St. Hyacmbhe. sa. 00.... 
1A Soa OWNS en. sche seecnh es: 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 
AG SOREL eave taersi be ise 9 Sees 
17—Thetford Mines........... 
18—Three Rivers............. 


Ontario— 
19=—Bellevillle. 2... jsas.s 2055 


20 BranulOr dann sease ee ac 
2 BroGkvill@upye< ato 42 - & 
OW=AG WHI 35 cobs cee oes 
p= Corie llaeo ngason auanecne 
24—VFort William.............. 
ia CN hers sok 2 See ee Oe 
2G6—Guelphis ote. 4. teehee 28 
PEN a iebaeulllifeyae 96 ool one omen 4 
28— Kamestonne secrsa eee oa. 
20— Katchenet sans gaa: ott 
S0—-LONdONe acinar cntteee i ok 
31—Niagara Falls............ 
BZ NOTtM Bay sackbee ac ae 
SBE O RTC erent cheek ome amas © 














2 
er ies 
ov c 
Sa] 38 
aw = 

wea’ cts 
28:8 | 37-0 
28-6 | 38-7 
28-5 | 43-0 
28-6 | 43-5 
29-5 | 37-8 
26-3 | 40-9 
28:5 | 39-6 
27-8 | 37-4 
31:0 | 41-7 
25-9 | 37-4 
27-6 | 38-5 
27-8 | 41-0 
27-7 | 37-6 
27-5 | 38-0 
28-2 | 38-5 
27-0 | 39-1 
26-8 | 38-5 
26-2 | 39-4 
ae 35-0 
26-1 | 33-0 
ee 37-8 
26:0 | 35-8 
26-7 | 36:8 
26-3 | 37-8 
25-3 | 34-6 
26-0 | 32-4 
25-5 | 32-8 
28-0 | 34-4 
26-1 | 35-4 
26-7 | 36-4 

oem 36-0 
I 38-7 
Ss 
27-7 | 41-7 
























































Sugar Coal 
nm 
ap 
o) e 
6 A= By 
eal ace ; =e 
Jo | o= | § © 
z-| Qa ae a=} = Rent (a) 
ae poe | eS |G Sea ee 2 
po; Se) 2&8. €. 82 | He Sa 
are S = & a Wola) a2 aS 
q R at Se oO py 1 5 ra 8 ha 
PSL Sa rae | Sh ea} Be | Ss 
ie) oO al ie) HH etl AQ 
ets. cts cts cts ets $ $ $ 
t 
34:5 10-1 hfeh || AMOI): (ANE, ho atwe D500 beer os 
31-8 9-7 10-3 roel AO ods coe 16.75 | 31.00-35.00 
1 
33-4 10-3 LOSS PLO OW lwo Oj] Sl ep cotstesctl crave site| rants eter ee tees 
31-9 10:5 LOS Sie 9 9 7h \ eo OSs Weeter tere: 11.85 | 22.00-26.00 
32-8 10-1 10-5 | 94:3 DOBLE | eye openers 15 SCOURS oe ee 
33-0 10-2 10208 |) 96208 |e o0s0) lee. 16.80 | 23.00-27.00 
32-4 LO OS ea OC Ril eaOeOu ltrs cs LOR4 alos ease eee 
31-7 10-1 10-1 We tell aWeuy house 6 172250) 23\500-276 50 
t 
35-0 10-7 oe! || AOE) Al altePy | BE eSB oallncadoccagaonode 
28-4 9-9 ee Tether Ol Be PAO een eee Al hos tiGlow 46 .nc eco 
28-3 9-7 10-4 O5 OM io4s4 a 25.800). sna 28 .50-32.50 
29-7 9-9 9-9 Crest | Ee DEO eR anes 33 .00-37 .00 
28-9 9-7 9-5 Chas A GC SEG le Seemed lo. coeth LCI AeIR One 
30-4 9-6 9-3 98-8 YRC} || NOAA ON Se eke « dite. nie actor 
29-1 9-7 9-9 98-4 yore | WSO) [eoaenes 2550-29 .50 
30-0 9-7 Ce Sale Gls ONll eo so Mle ORC Olle crac cer: lteeeine sete tsia a 4 ace 
31-6 9-9 9:7 | 98-5 FSO 2Gs:0is| cya ke cee eee tetera 
29-2 10-0 CRS ie SS): Men Bayes aE EST IO lec all qirenicios 6 Coie aa 
29-0 10-4 10-8 OL) I byte | BHO ess os <llansasmeooe acme 
28-3 10-0 10-4 90-6 Gyeds) | CB NAiO) IS Sap ano 24. 50-28 .50 
28-7 9-9 10-3 OF OM eer aes 24 120 ul ceescyeice aalllenrtinee er syereintete- sis 
29-2 10-3 11-0 91-5 ya eee CR ee oh otis 
28-7 9-8 10:0 | 99:3 BA Gi |e 20 a0) Sl Sco ceocapsel | Meath ote bien ccs 
30-7 10-9 11-2 90-1 SORE NW OLTOOS oS o5 coe 31.50-35.50 
28-2 10-5 10-9 Secure lh aOR OLA doco lac adomemaaGcudd 
27-8 10-0 10-3 Coe wenn ded #23) One ei-crn|aemereeinnts aeracrs 
28-0 10-0 10:8 92-1 ayes | 8} TO ea oe 33 .00-37.00 
28-1 9-8 AMOS) |) Oils) |) Bebe | PRG 5 oo 37.00-41.00 
27-1 10-2 10-4 Oly || AisinGy hh Peisisll) Ilos cess 32.50-36.50 
28-4 10-5 10-7 | 94-1 vor jh BAIN We soos. 31.00-35 .00 
28-4 10-2 11-3 91-3 asic ORME OES s eer ls hs oop ecu Deane 
30-3 11-0 1G LSB} alesOPo@ulle GY oOo PA}. Ile eee laeiiocemocnn a Gar 
27-1 10-0 10:3 (ets ah Bylot Gea) Nase Sallbcaponscean tae 
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a 13 
Canned 2 8 
Vegetables - =e 2, 
‘< é A e ee ee 
& o > Q ty te 
Locality ane ‘3 = 4 A 5 S. ‘a Fs 
Lo aS a bh i 5 = of 5 st 
oe S| og oa S é © HS = m mH 
= Fa fe a doe de Sh) ae eo WS oe ia7 
eS : qs o Z a = Slee! et eh eas 
~O N aN ES e Q 3 _ Oo a8 BN 
coos) ° oO Ou os ao Hee fs ~N 4 oO 
OW N=) Bas lg Sie) vo aie) a RS Q HN 
oe) —_ — ae) Da iene. Qo coud ae) Erin nom 
go bey | ee Sa Be | eee | eel Be) Bal ee 
BA | Sap bs MSE PBA Sa tee | ge] Ba) ead & 
al a 1é) -Q oe) ial AY aa © 4 5 
cts cts cts cts ets ets cts cts cts. cts cts 
n 
BAO GLA WA sa cersee Pee ten 15-3 14-1 14-0 10-8 9-2 36°3 24-7 18-0 387-5 26-3 | 47-6 
35—Owen Sound.....:.+....-:- 17-1 15-6 15-4 11-4 8-4 41-1 19-8 18-7 39-3 peasy: ||) ZVkols 
30—-beterborouz wena sen cee 16-3 LF Sial Ate, ote 12-3 9-6 49-0 23°7 18-7 35-4 26-0 | 47-5 
n | 
o(-— PorteArthuneeeermen cece 17-1 18-2 15-4 12-4 8-8 44-1 24-8 23-9 41-7 29-5 | 48-2 
38—St. Catharines............- 17-6 16-0 13-7 11-5 9-1 43 SP ee ade 18-7 36-9 27-0 | 45-0 
30 — Ste hhomasy. eee seuee aoe 17-6 17-6 15-4 10-3 9-0 48-1 24-3 19-2 87-5 28-2 | 47-1 
A0—SSarmig ae teen conte tes chee 17-4 16-5 15-7 12-4 7:8 AT) | oe 18-3 39-0 29-0 | 47-0 
p 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 16-9 TSO ile eoakee 11-3 8-7 41-5 26-7 18-6 37°8 29-8 | 48-4 
s 
AD— Sia tlOneesics es cerns ace 19-0 16-7 15-1 11-9 9-0 DAT | ees 17-8 38-7 27-9 | 46-9 
43—Sud bury tence ee eae aLGeO 16-3 14-9 10-5 9-0 45-3 Do a4 al een ae 37-2 30-1 | 49-5 
2B AbinoeenwS), oacn anata des sat 17-3 16-6 15-7 11-7 10-9 41-2 PBT 19-8 42-6 29-0 | 47-5 
ANA BOMMOUMMOY, ob cea canaconngabon 16-3 hei! 13-3 12-6 8-7 45-9 23-1 17-7 38-7 25-4 | 44-3 
AG Wellamcdepeacie sate aoe 15-9 14-4 14-8 12-0 8-2 44.] 20-7 17-9 40-5 26-4 | 46-2 
A(—WildSOlseeniels are. chee aoe 16-7 16-7 15-2 10-5 7:8 45-5 Bikey 18-7 37-5 28-7 | 47-7 
48—Woodstocks-9)..4 .. 00.4.) 18-5 16-8 14-5 11-1 8-7 AA TGR AR ee 18-0 37:5 27-4 | 45-5 
Manitoba— k 
AN Ae yaeHeNe lov, a cacaocgqgageoces ac 200 eee tees 17-0 13-6 9-6 48-7 24-5 20-8 43-2 29-7 ee 
SO Winnipes serene meee ene 18-4 16-4 15-4 13-3 7-9 50:8 23-0 20-4 42-6 29-4 | 60-8 
Saskatchewan— 
Dl Moose awa eee een 20-3 15-0 L280 eee ce O68 Re: POMIIN caedin fhMencte toute 44-7 | 30-0 ore 
52 ErincerAllbertaes eae ae 21-5 IT Oa ee ee 12-5 9-8 55-8 23-1 DA 43-5 34-1 ets 
DS=— ROP IN anys neck tees eee 21-5 16-5 16-2 12-9 9-0 60-2 24-0 20:3 43-5 31-6 2 
54—Saskatoon.................. PAVE Wes oe bc 13-9 12-4 9-1 63-2 24-7 20-3 46-5 85-1 as 
Alberta— 
NS CHMEEIAY Soe copoddacsoucese 21-2 14-9 15-6 12-5 9-3 61-9 23-3 19-6 43-5 31-3 | 57-9 
56—Drumheller......./../..... 23-7 14-4 16-8 13-0 9-8 O42 Se ee 21-0 41-7 30-3 oY 
b/—Hdmontonsensr eee en 22-1 16-3 15-7 12-9 9-6 60-4 Paid 20-3 42-6 30-0 | 58-1 
58—Lethbridge..2....22.2).... PANS I. oe a 13-8 14-7 8-7 59-0 0 St | ean ee 36-9 PATA: es ee 
British Columbia— 
m k 
EE SIN EN SRN: aoanagaoaco sn cuenc 21-4 18-8 16-5 15-1 7:8 51-7 24-5 20-0 39-0 27-0 ey 
m 
60—New Westminster.......... 20-3 17-4 15-3 13-6 7:0 51-2 22-1 19-9 33°6 22-9 | 56-2 
m k 
Gl—-PrincerRuperts. ee aeeee 23°38 19-3 17-9 15-3 8-8 63°5 24-5 21-8 47-1 28-0 Het 
62S ral eee «oe ae 20708 4a-e Sor 18-7 15-9 10-0 53-3 23-6 19-3 39-3 29-7 e 6 
m 
OS = VA COUVernenee een see eee 19-6 16-7 14-5 13-6 7:3 50-2 22-4 18-8 34-8 23-0 | 54°8 
m k 
(4 VECtOLIA ee. ee ee 21-7 17-5 16:8 14°5 8-5 51-2 23-2 18-6 36-9 24-4 | 56-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1950 






























































Sugar Coal 
2 eo hae Soe 
os i 
n tH q 
Locality & & ; 5 2m 
o 3 Se Za g oe 
ee 88 rs 58 soi 3 9 R 
= ase te! Eee es g s g ES ent (a) 
. OR <7 nN 
SeWwosatat sec ge ba | ad teal eo 
No NN Eee 3 oO a 70 Sa 26 =e) 
DS Bas nen as Bo on One 5 Ve 
eo | Bs | ey | goi 2s) o2| ae] a8 | os 
8 a, oe Bl fet EL TS, Ble voy | Bearish loser ye 
AY = oO © va oO H < ai) 
cts ets ets cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
8 
SAR =O) CGS Wale aoe ae eee as ie 27-3 36-4 28-4 9-8 10-4 92-0 youl || AEE INO OA Gasper 37.50-41.50 
BOO WEN OOUNG, ween ase 26-6 35-2 28-5 10-6 10-6 97-3 HSGs 24 eO0 Ute. hee lee oct ee es 
8 
86—Peterborough............ 25-0 34-5 27-4 9-9 10-1 Vso asso Ned| 4 Vaal. ode a\leenees oan ane ahem 
SS ORUEAGH INI ane eran elie ilo 41-7 30-1 10-5 11-1 91-9 Dilis Ome OOO eee eee 25.50-29 .50 
38 Soba Gatharinesaics sn witless ee. 32-8 27-9 9-9 10-9 90-3 igjo28 || BRU ec panes 32.50-36.50 
O9=-StanLnomases 4. 5ee. ee: 25-8 41-0 29-9 10-7 10-7 95-2 HY Oa I OLS UU lees berecmlie Pens ae occas ee 
A) SALNI eee oe eee Ce OsU 38-8 29-1 10-3 10-9 94-3 FS I fal ed “Waar 1 al ke hs Nees f era RARE NT eCard oe 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........| 25-7 37-6 29-9 10:7 10-4 90-4 are IOAN OO ual eae mare llteatee teers aie ae fee 
AJ SETA GLONG eee eats aes le ose 29-0 10-5 10:5 91-8 DSCON cee OO as stance te Menio ee ames 
WB ——SINGUOMU AY coun oenocoasooe 26-7 37-0 30-8 10:8 Ue 90-4 ByloRs |! AO Ws caonae 35 .50-39 .50 
44——'TPIIMING 4.9. oe le eee oe ae || G8 40-4 30-5 10-9 11-5 93-8 Fe: Ao Wl, AU SE ane Beck eal lets cam Geinitina ee 
45 = ORONGOt seen oer e es et. 25-8 34-5 ileal 9-9 10-5 91-0 DAO leae OO merase 40.50-44.50 
A6—-Wellands eee. ote eae aes 22-6 33-4 28-0 10-2 10-4 87-9 FSROMIE LO eLOn eas eae alle iatekertenatete a) si ace 
Aj—WindsOne tise = oe se ek ea 2246 33-4 28-5 10-3 11-2 90-4 Esa) || GEG Nes e445 31.00-35.00 
Age WOOGStOCK....6-+4:5.0.86) «aces 37-0 28-5 10-4 10-7 97-0 Aisi ih OOO Meee ie tcickss| teecere iekeee svat ote 
Manitoba— 
40=-Brancdonmee a emeeeee . 380-8 43-0 33-0 11-8 12-4 97-6 VAC el leecun Deore 1640s | Saeee. . oeee 
-50—Winnipeg.......... een 26-6 39-0 29-9 idlodl 12-6 85-0 AQ.) levee ie 17.65 33 .00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...... gk PE | oe Na 40-7 34-6 11-6 12-6 89-0 SU SOn teenens TASGO Were er eee 3.0 
52—Prince Albert............ 28-4 44-§ 33-9 12-2 12-8 97-8 Silt yl ayes dees fe 1 AOE is ari toe Bice ae eee 
Ho == IONE ase sets «ae oben oO 41-1 33-8 11-9 12-6 95-3 pike Sa. | eeesie yaks 15.40 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon................] 27-8 47-2 32-7 iblsré 12-7 90-3 ASI le anita 14.90 25 .00-29 .00 
Alberta— : 
pb —Calgaryeo wk fe eee Ses 25-6 37-3 33-0 11-1 12-0 91-3 AQ |tarapeaeen tion 12,50 31.50-35.50 
56—Drumbheller.............. 29-7 43-0 35-6 11-8 12-6 92-4 SPAY daillha.-< Se Gre 4) |e wee 25 .50-29 . 50 
57—Edmonton............... 26-9 38-7 33-1 11-1 12-5 93-7 INOOEY Wate a poor 8.20 29 .50-33 .50 
58—Lethbridge...............] 26-7 39-3 33-0 10-9 12-3 87-7 MOT NCA Goat SRO MER tee Poche rect ik > 
British Columbia— 
HO—INANAMMOM ee de secs doce siete ook 34-7 30-6 10-3 11-9 93-4 EP AUC Maal eee (ee Allee, aa Lec ee 
60—New Westminster........ 27-0 33-7 29-3 9-6 112 88-1 felt Ral ane 16.80 24 00-28 .00 
61—Prince Rupert............| 30°5 38-1 33°38 11-0 12-3 94-3 IO alle Naw ae 18.25 22 .00-26 .00 
B62 LTallewer en acti cccea cll 2c0 38-2 32-8 10-9 12-5 90-4 HOO. SSincee UGcZOr We We cases: totes. 
63—Vancouver............... 26-4 Ryo 29-8 9-4 10-9 85-5 NUE Ila adene | We to) 2950-33 .50 
G4=—ViCtorigies trea sele ase ao 28-4 35-9 30-6 10-0 11:1 88-3 SOey Vee a 18.25 2450-28 .50 

















Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. 
(a). Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. ' 
b). Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. (d). Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e). Mixed—carton and 
loose. (f). Loose. (g) Estimate. (i) Mixed—California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360's. 
(n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY—JULY, 1949-19507 









































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1950* 
SPLLIUEN ay rere aiN & wr ict fetes einer Ot 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
(SETS Vg Eran 2 1 oo en ee Pa ae ee Aa 10 t5 2,881 3, 764 26, 300 0-03 
PMU err ete Re UN. RA paternal Ne, ciao 13 21 4,604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
BATHE VIR er ie we ta oh rs ca cig oe 10 20 Liveo 2.50 14, 640 0-02 
MT See Pe ON ci Mogehsi <7 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
ane) CARN oh ee ree SC sled 27 1,678 2,781 SQ ae 0-04 
CULL Visa a Pet na Panis oats 354 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
Cuimmulaciviestouall sensei. 91 21,189 210,322 0-04 
1949 
Be TVET Vic Ain Gleevec cit, Pe cs ho isyos 8s 10f 10 doulas 1,811 9,710 0-01 
[NST Ts Sh eRe Sate PR a ene Me ee an a 10 Gyfon 7,245 Gh, baz 0-09 
PVT rie in ee a as ea an 9 11 1,951 6, 601 136, 317 0-16 
SNe NS ee a, Maa ane eee rnin ce rare 9 18 2,097 7,o01 138,931 0-17 
GESTS. pote Cee teeter aera ae eee 15 23 4,028 10,532 173,925 0-21 
PT TRt eR Re Eee, noosa biees snrienesies a 16 28 4,290 10, oll 141,197 0-17 
sf Ges he aa ee as a ere ee 12 20 GALE 12,592 58,005 0:07 
Arete. VOLALE: «a.com © 78 28,615 (OAS EAE 0-13 























* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(‘) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——______—_—_—_—| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 





lishments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 1 120 1,400 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. _| agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours from 
42 to 35 per week, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; ter- 
minated July 14; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 


definite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 1 136 2,700 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages following reference to court 


of referees; unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

_Furniture factory workers, 1 14 300 |Commenced June 6; for a signed 

Chesley, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, hospitalization plan, ete.; 
terminated by end of July; no 
settlement; in favour of employer. 


Planing mill workers, 1 108 2,400 |Commenced June 23; for a new 
Campbellton, N.B. agreement providing for increased 
wages, instead of proposed reduc- 
tion, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 


Washing machine factory OEP sch ON «es RORY De Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in dismissal of three 
Amherst, N.S. union officers; later information 


indicates strike terminated April 
24; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Electrical apparatus factory 1 14 250 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, reinstatement of job classi- 








fication, payment for all statutory 
holidays, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 


ated. 
Plumbing supplies factory 2 524 3,800 [Commenced May 22; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for union 
London, Ont. shop, increased wages, check- 


off, reduced hours, pension plan, 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 11 
and 14; conciliation, civic, and 
negotiations; compromise. 














Brass products 1 36 700 |Commenced June 15; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Galt, Ont. wages, Rand formula for union 


dues, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacations with 
pay, following reference to concilia- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Laundry machinery 1 oe 650 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, extension of vacations with 


pay, additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Aluminum foundry 1 Dia 5,700 |Commenced June 29; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Etobicoke, Ont. wages and Rand formula for 


union dues; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(') 











Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 
lishments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1950 


MANUFACTURING—con. 























Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Match factory workers, 1 24 360 |Commenced June 2; for a union 
Mission, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union shop, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
additional paid statutory holidays, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 20; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways (3) 
Switchmen, 1 6 24 |Commenced June 25; affected by 
Vancouver, B.C. strike in United States for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated July 6; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 3 500 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1949; for a union 
New Westminster, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer — seriously 
affected by the end of July; 
indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 8 100 450 [Commenced March 9; for a union 
Cornwall, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 6; return of 
workers; in favour of employers. 
Waitresses and 2 Be 800 |Commenced May 11; for union 
dishwashers, recognition and agreement pro- 
Sudbury, Ont. viding for increased wages; un- 
terminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(') 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——____——___—_——| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 


lishments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1950 


MIninc— 
Coal miners 
Springhill, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, curers 
and builders, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
St. Jerome, P.Q. 





Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Sawmill workers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Shingle mill workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Can and canning equipment 
factory workers, 
Toronto and New 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Steel mill ironworkers and 
pipefitters, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
moulders, 
Sackville, N.B. 
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(*) 
180 


57 


50 


(°) 
564 


95 





3, 500 


540 


9, 800 


896 


7,400 


50 


400 


114 





Commenced July 26; dispute over 
extra pay for duffing; terminated 
July 28; to be negotiated during 
shut-down of mines for two weeks’ 
vacation; indefinite. 


Commenced July 10; protesting 
change in piece-work rates and 
transfer of union steward to another 
shift; terminated July 12; concil- 
iation, provincial; compromise, 
adjustment in rates. 


Commenced July 6; for implementa- 
tion of award of arbitration board 
for increased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 3; protesting re- 
placement of three watchmen by 
Corps of Commissionaires; termi- 
nated July 6; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 10; for an increase 
in wages of 5¢ per hour as provided 
in cost-of-living-wage clause in 
agreement; terminated July 10; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Commenced July 14; for settlement 
of grievance (to have kiln cars 
brought closer to packing benches 
to eliminate extra work); termi- 
nated July 25; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


{Commenced July 12; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 14; against suspen- 
sion of four welders for refusal to 
do certain repair work; terminated 
July 21; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced July 16; for adjustment 
of work schedule on five-day week; 
terminated July 20; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 19; dispute with 
shop foreman over working con- 
ditions; provisionally terminated 
July 21; settlement to be negotiated 
during shutdown of plant for two 
weeks’ vacation; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(') 

















Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1950 


MANUFACTURING—con. 
Metal Products—con. 
Structural steel fabricators, fl 450 225 |Commenced July 21; protest against 
Windsor, Ont. alleged delay in negotiations for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, pension and medi- 
cal-hospitalization plan, payment 
for seven statutory holidays, etc; 
terminated July 21; return of 
workers pending settlement; inde- 


finite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— (8) 

Chemical factory office 1 55 900 [Commenced July 6; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for seniority and 
Windsor, Ont. arbitration procedure, increased 
wages, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated July 
27: conciliation, provincial, and 

negotiations; compromise. 

CoNnSTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 


Sheet metal workers, a 20 350 |Commenced July 17; against car- 
Toronto, Ont. penters installing certain metal 
frames; terminated July 28; car- 
penters ceased work on_ frames 
pending reference to jurisdictional 
board; indefinite. 
Carpenters, if! 57 456 |Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
Victoria, B.C. ment providing for increased wages 
and elimination of proposed work 
stoppage clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Painters and decorators, 44 1, 200 4,800 |Commenced July 25; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 28; concil- 
iation, provincial; compromise. 
Building trades workers, 1 40 30 [Commenced July 26; protest against 
Calgary, Alta. working with carpenters of another 
union; terminated July 26; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Urinitirs— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Electric power production it 123 830 [Commenced July 22; for a union 
and distribution workers, agreement providing for job re- 
Regina, Sask. classification with increased wages; 
(9) unterminated. 
Electric power production 1 70 18 [Commenced July 25; for union rec- 
and distribution workers, ognition and agreement; termi- 
Orillia, Ont. nated July 25; return of workers 


pending settlement; indefinite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 17 indirectly affected; (*) 1,700 indirectly affected; (°) 318 indirectly affected; (®) 155 indirectly 
affected; (7) 28 indirectly affected; (8) 360 indirectly affected; (9) 3,000 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1950 
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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at October 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


T THE beginning of October, the employment situation contrasted 
A sharply with that of a year before. There are several indications of this: 
change, among them the contrasting trend in registrations at National 
Employment Service offices. In 1949, registrations on file at local employment. 
offices began to increase after the first week.in September, and climbed 
rapidly from that point throughout the rest of the winter. This year, regi- 
strations have been falling throughout September. On September 28, they 
totalled 133,100, as compared with 148,200 on September 7, and 143,000 on 
September 29, 1949. A number of factors are responsible for this downward 
trend, some of them of considerable importance for the employment situation 
over the next few months. 


Part of the continued decline in registrations during September 
this year is due to the late harvest in the west. Cold wet weather throughout 
August and September have delayed the harvest to the point where it has 
been necessary to extend to the middle of October the annual excursion of 
harvest workers. Although frost damage reduced crop values, more harvest 
workers than last year were needed to take the large grain crop off the 
fields. In all, between 2,500 and 2,700 workers are expected to move from 
Ontario and Quebec into the western wheat fields this season. 


Of more significance than the late harvests is the increase in 
labour demand in logging and manufacturing. Last year, low labour demand 
in these two major industry groups had an important bearing on the heavy 
winter unemployment, since it meant that many of those who worked in 
agriculture, construction and transportation during the summer had difficulty 
in finding winter jobs. Although employment in manufacturing last winter 
was not markedly below that of record postwar years, few firms were 
increasing their staffs, and in several important manufacturing industries. 
such as machine tools and agricultural implements, employment and produc- 
tion were declining. Employment in the eastern logging industry last year 
was at its lowest point since the war, as pulp and paper companies reduced 
their log inventories because of the uncertain markets for their products. 


At present, employment in the logging industry in eastern Canada 
has reached levels most unusual for this time of year; pulp and paper 
companies are restoring their depleted log inventories in answer to the heavy 
demand for newsprint in the United States. In most sections of the industry, 
the supply of workers is not sufficient to meet the demand, since at this time 
of year the logging industry is competing for labour with agriculture and 
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construction. This heavy demand for loggers is expected to continue through- 
out the fall and early winter, and will provide employment for many 
seasonal workers released from agriculture, construction and transportation 
as the cold weather sets in. 


Both statistical and non-statistical sources of information give 
evidence of an increase in demand for labour in manufacturing industries, 
especially in the iron and steel group. The manufacturing employment index 
for August was 0°4 per cent above that of a year ago, and the advance over 
the July index was more than seasonal. Since August, the demand for 
labour from steel-producing and steel-using firms has continued strong. 
Vacancies reported by local employment offices for such occupations as 
skilled machinists, tool and die makers and welders are considerably higher 
than last year at this time, and some companies report a shortage of suitable 
applicants. As yet, there has been no marked increase in the demand for 
unskilled workers from manufacturing firms. 


The main impetus behind the new demand for labour in manu- 
facturing is the expectation of continued increases in defence spending, as 
defence appropriations voted in the special session of Parliament are con- 
verted into actual orders for war materials. This new defence program comes 
at a time of high levels of activity in most sections of the economy, when 
rising prices indicate a continuing strong demand both at home and abroad for 
most goods and services. Sales of the main consumer durables—automobiles, 
‘washing machines, stoves and refrigerators, continue to exceed those of last 
year. The high levels of consumer income, bolstered by rising wages and 
employment, have helped maintain consumer spending and the large number 
of new houses being built continues to create a steady demand for household 
appliances. | 

The resulting pressure on prices gives manufacturers a consider- 
able incentive to increase their inventories of both finished goods and raw 
materials. This inventory accumulation has helped to stimulate employ- 
ment in industries other than those immediately affected by defence orders. 

For the manufacturer who uses steel as one of his main com- 
ponents, the incentive to place advance orders for steel is particularly strong. 
So heavy have been the demands on the United States steel industry that it is 
possible that exports of steel from the United States to Canada may be 
curtailed. Although the primary steel industry in Canada expanded greatly 
during the war, and new facilities have been added since, there are still 
many types of steel which must be imported because it is not economical to 
produce them in Canada. With new defence orders occurring at a time of 
strong demand for steel fabricated products, the prospect of a steel shortage 
is a real one. 

In order to reduce the inflationary pressures in the economy, and 
to prevent consumer demand and defence needs from competing with each 
other for labour and basic materials, the Federal Government has taken 
measures to restrict consumer credit. Larger down payments will be required 
both on durable goods bought on the instalment plan, and on houses 
financed by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Allowing the Canadian dollar to find its own level on world 
currency markets may also help to lower prices, in part by reducing the 
price of materials imported from the United States, and in part by making 
it less profitable to sell in United States markets goods which are also in 
demand in Canada. The price of beef has already fallen in response to the 
change in the value of the Canadian dollar: rising beef prices have been 
one of the most important factors pushing up the food prices index. 

Any reduction in prices would tend to offset some of the dis- 
satisfaction with wage rates negotiated earlier in the year between labour 


Continued on Page 1633 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1950) 











Percentage Change 























from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (Ca) ea RO eee eee June 3 4,933,000 —- +0-1 (b) 
Persons with HOUB CR aati. keke keene: 5 ee ee June 3 4,793,000 —_ —0-5 (b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 3 140,000 — +25-5 (b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PRULANUIC FROGION 2 52-5) r ees ainse see ee Sept. 28 21,999 —6-0 —13-7 
COD ECMECOMT UI Gl ek alsa Tea ac ep ete ede: ss 5 Sept. 28 42,707 —6-9 —2-9 
Ontario TRO MIO TIE bye Bharat: coerced eeeatten: Sept. 28 33,939 —14:-8 —8-2 
Prairie ORION, ciple Aiuuiie otha thu acisrpesy> Sept. 28 16,548 —26°5 +4-9 
| nb aot SYST ay) ogee Sh as Avge eel an ee karan Sept. 28 17,881 —10-5 —14-3 
EROpa lye TeClONe. yk. erate tess so Sept. 28 133, 074 —12°-3 —7-0 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
SOHO LICE ee ea itchs hee. tac nesta. hata se ais Sept. 1 98,930 +6-9 +22-4 
Amount OL benoit Payments... c1etss. eet ests. Aug. $4,412,992 —6:6 | +18-7 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Hight leading inGQustries) 0.6 6 eae Aue. 133: +0:9 +1-8 
Pmimmieratiomeee wna tee Silke aiae deh ss July 6, 724 —3:1 —31:4 (c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost.................. Sept. 15, 902 -- +56-1 (c) 
NowolowerkersunvolVed:.ife 2s. 82...) Sept. 38,376 —— +142-3 (c) 
ING mOEStrikes seeee SEGA... Sasi daariect. fe. « Sept. 20 _ +12-7 (ce) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
Cio bpsleacd sind UStries) te tata gress. Aug. 1 $45.26 +0-3 +5-2 
Average Nourlyeearmings. (MIG) aac cai cc eine 9 o> Are ol $1.043 +0-5 +5:-6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. 1 42-6 0-0 +1-7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.))......0.-....... Aug. 1 $44.33 +0:-2 +7:1 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Sept. 1 169-8 +0:8 +4-6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Aug. 1 107-6 —0-4 +3°-5 
Tata! [AOU COLIC ees mak Ao eee ee Sut: « June $683 , 000, 000 +3:°6 +5-9 
Industrial Prod uction— 
eet CAS 1085=C9 S00 e OA) eres July 203-2 —1-0 —13-7 
Mi cilaotIDiio ea sae lem Cae chy dilgews hes » 3 July 213-4 —0-8 +14-6 
IN GrHO NRA DLGSe. aiteks ta eee ly cut: culate 0 July 188-9 —2°-5 +7:6 
Tires les eee er ota ee scr tea ls UL. 253-9 +0-5 +24-2 
Trade— 
1 a ects ee Oe, ere ec ee eee ee ee July $731, 700, 000 +5:-3 +7-9 
EES POL CSR ae ee eee ae es ee Aug. $257, 100, 000 +1:-3 +2-1 
Levitate, ee ee Me Set a POL tats Bs Aug. $268 , 900, 000 +3:6 | +26-8 








(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citi enship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In addition to passing legis- 


Measures lation to deal with the 
adopted by Canadian railway strike (see 
special p. 1638), the special Session 
Session of of Parliament which opened 
Parliament on August 29, 1950, also 


adopted measures required 
by the fighting in Korea and the increas- 
ingly grave situation reflected by that 
struggle. Consideration of these measures 
was, in fact, the original reason for the 
summoning of the special Session. 


The first of these measures, The Cana- 
dian Forces Act, authorized the Govern- 
ment in Council to place Canadian forces 
on active service “in consequence of any 
action undertaken by Canada under the 
United Nations Charter, the North Atlantic 
Treaty or any other similar instrument for 
collective defence that may be entered 
into by Canada.” 


This Act also extended to members of 
such a special force the various benefits 
which had been applied to veterans of 
World War II under the following 
measures: the Civil Service Act, the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, the Pension 
Act, the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Veterans Land Act, the Veterans Insurance 
Act, the War Service Grants Act, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act, the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the Veterans 
‘Business and Professional Loans Act, the 
‘War Veterans Allowance Act, and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 


The Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, explained to the House 
of Commons on September 7 that “as far 
as is proper and possible, the position of 
men who enlist and take part in the work 
of any force designated as a special force 
shall be similar to that enjoyed by veterans 
in similar circumstances in the second 
World War.” 

The Act provided for the Governor in 
Council extending the benefits of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
and the other veterans’ measures retro- 
actively to July 5, 1950, the day on which 
Canadian ships were sent to Korea. 


On September 8 the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
introduced the Essential Materials 
(Defence) Act. This measure gave 
authority to the Governor in Council for 
the allocation of such essential materials 
and services as may be designated by the 
Governor in Council from time to time, 
and for the control of their prices, if 
necessary. 
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Explaining the need for this legislation, 
Mr. Howe said, in part:— 

“There are two aspects of preparedness. 
One is military preparedness. . . The 
other is economic preparedness. 


“Economic preparedness means doing the 
things at home that give us the physical 
and moral strength to cope with the 
challenges of production and distribution 
and the ever-present threat of inflation. 


“To achieve this we must increase output 
of essential goods and services, using the 
best initiative that Canadian business can 
muster, employing the scientific and tech- 
nical genius which distinguish our profes- 
sional people and putting to work the great 
skill which the Canadian labour force 
possesses. 

“Once the essential goods and services 
that are needed are produced, we must 
make sure that they are distributed in 
such a manner as to do the most good. 
This means making sure that all essential 
materials and services required for the 
manufacture of defence supplies are avail- 
able, and that enough is left to meet 
important civilian needs. To achieve this 
there 1s need for industry and government 
to co-operate, and for the government to 
have the appropriate authority to make the 
necessary arrangements. ; 


“There is, finally, the need to avoid 
runaway inflation, with its distortions of 
the wage and price structure and the unrest 
it brings in its wake. Common sense and 
self-discipline on the part of all Canadians 
can go far to avoid excesses which are 
completely unnecessary. As I explained 
earlier, we have never been more pros- 
perous. We have never had a larger 
supply of goods and services and a greater 
capacity to produce more of these goods 
and services. Those who are hoarding, 
those who are raising prices in anticipa- 
tion of a controlled economy, are doing a 
dis-service to themselves and to the 
communities in which they live. In fact, 
by doing so they are directly contributing 
to a situation which may make it necessary 
to introduce controls that could otherwise 
be avoided. 

“Nobody can foresee the exact course of 
events over the next eighteen months. I 
am satisfied that with the full co-operation 
of Canadians in all walks of life we can 
meet the situation as it now appears with- 
out the over-all controls we had during 
World War II. However, as for essential 
materials and services required to produce 
necessary defence supplies, we must be 


prepared for all exigencies. That is the 
reason we are asking for the stand-by 
powers mentioned in the resolution now 
before the House.” 


In his Budget speech, the Minister of 
Finance, Hon. Douglas Abbott, announced 
several methods, short of direct price and 
other controls, by which the Government 
proposed to counter inflationary pressures. 
These included: a bill empowering the 
Government to limit the use of consumer 
credit, as a means of checking instalment 
buying; action by the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to limit the dollar 
value of its housing loans; and similar 
restrictions on farm improvement loans. 


Tax increases announced by Mr. Abbott 
included a 5 per cent increase in the tax 
on corporation profits, and increases in the 
taxes on certain commodities. 


A joint statement issued 
Labour backs by Percy R. Bengough, 
UN stand President of the Trades and 
in Korea Labour Congress of Canada, 

and A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, on 
August 10, 1950, called for full support by 
all trade unionists for the decisions and 
actions of the United Nations Security 
Council to meet the Korean situation and 
restore world peace. 

“We are pleased to see that free trade 
unionists throughout the world have taken 
the same position, and that the free nations 
of the world have thrown in their lot with 
the United Nations in the effort to pre- 
serve international law and order,’ the 
labour leaders said. 

The statement said that labour “fervently 
desires peace,” as its objective, but warned 
against those who “attached themselves to 
trade unions ... to pose as the only friends 
of peace and as such the only qualified 
leaders of the organized workers of our 
country. . . . However incredible it may 
seem,” the statement continued, “these are 
the very people who are in favour of the 
armed attack upon South Korea.” 


“This duplicity,” the two labour leaders 
said, “—this campaign in favour of peace 
on the one hand and armed aggression on 
the other—must be exposed. The people 
who are promoting this campaign should 
be recognized for what they are. 

“The activities of Communists and 
Communist sympathizers have never been 
sincere efforts to improve the position of 
working people. They have been designed 
in the past solely to further the interests 
of the Communist Party. Today these 
willing dupes are attempting to sow con- 
fusion among union members... .” 


In contrast with “the steps taken by 
our own country, Britain, the United States 
and other members of the United Nations 
.. . to restore peace in Korea and uphold 
the dignity and authority of international 
law,” the statement charged that “Com- 
munists and persons of hke minds in our 
own country are asking our members and 
others to sign the phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge and to pass ‘ban the A-Bomb’ reso- 
lutions, hoping to keep us disarmed and 
leave Soviet Russia free to move in on 
any country whenever it suits their purpose. 

“Dictatorship wherever it exists is the foe 
of trade unions. Dictators, whether they 
are fascist or communist, are intent upon 
world domination. They know no goal 
but unlimited power. They know no 


method of accomplishing this end but 
armed force and enslavement of conquered 
peoples. 

“We as unionists know the value of 


peace, of freedom, and of democracy. We 
also know that there are times when these 
things have to be fought for. There can 
no longer be any doubt that that time has 
come around, again.” 


The attitude of the Canadian labour 
congresses is similar to that of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the United 
States, and the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. A statement issued 
by the ICFTU urged the 50 million workers 
affiliated with it to uphold its stand that 
the war in Korea was Communist inspired 
and that “there is no justification for armed 
aggression in defiance of the United 
Nations.” 


A total of 9,635,796 jobs had 
Almost ten been found and filled by 
million jobs workers recruited by the 
filled through National Employment Ser- 
Employment vice in the nine-year period 
Service from July 1, 1941 (when it 

commenced operations), to 
June 29, 1950, it was announced recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

The Minister made this announcement 
in drawing attention to the tenth anni- 
versary of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1940. 


By the end of July, 1950, the balance 
in'the Unemployment Insurance Fund was 
$593,265,064. In the ten years the plan has 
been in operation $289,384,612 had been 
paid out in benefits to unemployed persons 
up to July 31, 1950. Today there is general 
recognition that unemployment insurance is 
the strongest bulwark against unemploy- 
ment, stated the Minister. 
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Commenting on the extension of the 
Commission’s services to meet specific 
needs, the Minister said that a few years 
after commencement of operations it was 
realized that the National Employment 
Service, with its coast-to-coast manpower 
coverage, was in a position to locate key 
men and women for employers requiring 
executives and specialists, and for executive 
and professional personnel seeking new 
opportunities. In order to carry out this 
phase of placement operations with the 
utmost efficiency, a special division of the 
service was inaugurated to specialize on 
these placements. Accordingly, in August, 
1945, the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion began operating. In the five-year 
period since its inception this division has 
made 16,1384 placements of professional or 
executive personnel. Of this total, 6,189 
were ex-service men or women of World 
Wars I and II. A particular phase of the 
work of this division is the placement of 
university graduates and undergraduates 
each spring. 

From wartime experience special efforts 
were found necessary for certain classes of 
job applicants. As a result, in September, 
1945, the National Employment Service 
opened another division of its service, the 
Special Placements Division, which was 
designed to specialize in the placement of 
workers who were difficult to place due 
to handicaps such as physical disability, 
advancing age, and youthful inexperience. 
This division had made a total of 63,231 
placements in the period from its com- 
mencement to July 14, 1950. Of this total, 
47,505 were placements for men, and 15,726 
were for women. Included in this total 
were many persons suffering from such 
physical’ disabilities as: blindness, deafness, 
defective vision, paralysis, heart ailments, 
rheumatism, amputations, lung and stomach 
ailments, and many other disorders. 

In December, 1947, a Counselling Service 
was established in Toronto to deal specifi- 
cally with unemployed workers in_ the 
“over-45-year-old” group. This service was 
designed on an experimental basis with the 
object of helping unemployed older workers 
become re-established in satisfactory em- 
ployment. The counselling was based on 
a thorough study of the applicant’s experi- 
ence, personality, abilities, and hobbies. An 
attempt was then made to assess those 
qualities which offered the greatest chance 
of being used in commercial or industrial 
life. Quite frequently counselling led to an 
applicant discovering he had a marketable 
skill or ability he was not previously aware 
of possessing. This usually resulted in a 
renewal of self-confidence which in many 
cases enabled the applicant to go out and 
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find himself a suitable job. The lessons 
learned, and the principles established have 
since been used by all local offices of the 
National Employment Service. 


In reviewing a report of the 


Placement of Executive and Professional 


university Division of the National 
graduates Employment Service on 
in 1950 the placement of university 

graduates and undergrad- 
uates in 1950, Hon. Miltom F. Gregg, 


Minister of Labour, paid tribute to the 
employers of Canada for their co-operation 
in seeing that the large class of 1950 was 
properly absorbed in gainful occupations. 


The Minister stated that of the 17,000 
graduates this year only 925 were still 
registered as unplaced with the National 
Employment Service on August 1. Many 
of these were not unemployed, but had 
taken temporary jobs while awaiting open- 
ings that would offer a career in their 
chosen professions, he explained. 


“When one considers that the graduating 
class of 17,000 was one of the largest on 
record due to veteran enrolment, it is a 
tribute to the employers of Canada that 
only 925 remained to be suitably placed,” 
declared Mr. Gregg. 

The report showed that, of the total of 
17,000 in the graduating class, about 8,500 
were in the following categories: those 
going on to post-graduate work or colleges 
of education; those entering professions 
such as medicine, dentistry, law, theology, 
and the Armed Services; and those co-eds 
who were not seeking employment. Of the 
remaining 8,500, about 2,500 had employ- 
ment arranged before graduation, or had 
found a job by their own efforts, while 
the remaining 6,000 had registered for jobs 
with the National Employment Service. 


In addition to the graduating class, about 
12,000 undergraduates, had registered for 
summer employment with the National 
Employment Service. By August 1 practi- 
cally all who wanted work had _ been 
employed, although some were not doing 
the work they most desired. 


The Minister pointed out that the 
worsening of employment conditions which 
occurred during last autumn and winter 
had occasioned some fears that difficulty 
might arise in finding employment for such 
a large class this spring. The large class 
of 1949 had been absorbed because there 
had been a backlog of opportunities still 
carried over from the immediate post-war 
years. This backlog had almost entirely 
been taken care of before the 1950 class 
came on the employment market. ‘“How- 
ever,” he said, “I am happy to report that 


this year’s campaign has been highly 
successful, and has reached the expectations 
of all concerned.” 


This year’s report showed that the 
successful outcome of the co-operation 
between employers and placement officials 
was the result of careful planning. As in 
previous years a detailed campaign was 
conducted beginning with a letter to a 
selected list of 9,000 firms who were deemed 
most likely to be interested in hiring 
university students. These letters were 
mailed last December. In addition to these 
letters from the Minister all employment 
officials were asked to bring the subject to 
the attention of employers and to urge that 
they submit their requirements as early as 
possible, and later a publicity campaign 
through the press was conducted. From 
all these efforts, and the co-operation of 
employers, information was received con- 
cerning 5,000 openings for graduates and 
nearly 14,000 for undergraduates. 


A total of 4,489 workers 


Workers with their families, consist- 
and families ing of 13,067 individuals, 
brought to were included among the 
Canada 41,000 workers who had been 


brought to Canada in the 
three-year period between June, 1947 and 
June, 1950, it was announced recently by 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

These figures covered only those families 
which came to this country as a unit and 
did not include families where the worker 
was joined by his dependents after his 
arrival in Canada, the Deputy Munister 
explained. 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that a two- 
fold purpose had been achieved by the 
admission of these new Canadians. A 
demand for much needed help in certain 
fields had been partially satisfied, and a 
new life, new opportunities and restored 
hope had been granted to many thousands 
of the unfortunate victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion. 

The vast majority of these people were 
brought to Canada from Displaced Persons 
camps, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization which pro- 
vided ocean transportation, stated the 
Deputy Minister. 

All the members of the various families 
who were classified as workers signed agree- 
ments with the Department of Labour to 
work in specified occupations for definite 
periods, usually a year, Mr. MacNamara 
said. 
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The largest group, consisting of 1,294 
families made up of 3,644 persons, were 
employed in the clothing industry as 
garment workers. A second large group 
were employed in agriculture. There were 
some families especially selected for farm 
work who are available for immediate 
employment. 

Included in the total figures were 643 
married couples without children who were 
employed as couples in domestic work. 
Also included in the total were 203 widows 
with 435 children. Many of these women 
were employed as domestics. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 


Release of ister of Labour, announced 


film on recently that a film on the 
problems problems of employment for 
of older the older worker entitled 
workers “Date of Birth’ had been 


released for showings at 
meetings of service clubs, boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce, trade unions, 
and conventions, and to representative 
employer and employee groups in all major 
communities. 

“Date of Birth’ was filmed for the 
Department of Labour by the National 
Film Board and will be circulated by local 
office managers of the National Employ- 
ment Service in co-operation with the field 
officers of the Film Board. 


The problem of the older worker and 
employment is now generally recognized in 
Canada as a national problem not to be 
resolved in the near future—in some ways 
likely to become more difficult of solution 
as the consistent advance of medical 
science increases longevity, explained Mr. 
Gregg. 

During the post-war years the Dominion 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, has 
attempted an educational campaign designed 
to bring the facts and effects of the problem 
before the greatest number of responsible 
citizens. As no immediate solution is avail- 
able, the important conclusion arrived at 
from the studies made by the Department 
and others is that as many as possible 
older workers must continue in gainful 
employment as long as possible, the Min- 
ister pointed out. 


The film “Date of Birth” was designed 
to bring before employers and responsible 
citizens the true facts concerning older 
workers—their desirable qualities as workers, 
and the -economic necessity of keeping 
employed this important segment of our 
population which numbers about one-third 
of our entire working force, said Mr. Gregg. 
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Death of 
F. A. Acland, 


former 


Another link with the early 
years of the Department of 
Labour was severed by the 


Deputy death of Frederick Albert 
Minister of Acland at his home in 
Labour Ottawa on September 2. 


Mr. Acland was born in Bridgewater, 
England in 1861. Prior to coming to 
Canada in 1883 he had gained considerable 
experience as a newspaper man and in the 
publishing business. His first position in 
Canada was on the staff of the Toronto 
Globe. In 1885, he went to the United 
States and for the next two years worked 
On newspapers in a number of American 
cities. He then returned to Toronto as 
City Editor, and a little later as News 
Editor of The Globe. With the exception 
of two years spent in England, he con- 
tinued with The Globe until 1907. It was 
while he was News Editor that he employed 
Mr. Mackenzie King, then a young uni- 
versity student, as a cub reporter. By a 
twist of circumstance some ten years later, 
Mr. King, who had been made Canada’s 
first Deputy Minister of Labour in 1900, 
prevailed upon Mr. Acland to give up news- 
paper work and to accept the position of 
Secretary of the Department. 

In 1908, Mr. King resigned from the 
Deputy Ministership to enter active polit- 
ical life and Mr. Acland was appointed to 
succeed him, continuing to serve as the 
administrative head of the Department 
until 1923. He had considerable success as 
a conciliator in labour-management disputes 
and at various times during his tenure of 
office, he represented Canada at interna- 
tional labour conferences in Paris, Geneva, 
London and Copenhagen. 


In 1921, Mr. Acland was made King’s 
Printer for Canada, and continued in this 
post after leaving the Labour Department, 
until 1933, when he retired. During his 
26 years in the Civil Service—17 years with 
the Department of Labour and nine years 
as King’s Printer, under the Secretary of 
State—Mr. Acland served under 16 different 
Ministers of the Crown. 


Mr. Acland contributed an article of 
reminiscences which was published in the 
September (Anniversary) issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Organization of a National 
Trade Union Film Com- 
mittee has been announced. 
Its purpose will be to make 
available to all trade unions 
in Canada films and film 
strips suited for union use. At a meeting 
of the Committee held in the offices of 
the Canadian Film Institute, Ottawa, on 


Organization 
of trade 
union film 
committee 
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August 22, 1950, officers were appointed and 
a statement of policy drawn up. 

Gordon G. Cushing, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada was elected as first chair- 
man of the Committee. He will be 
succeeded in subsequent periods of the 
year by representatives of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee will be J. R. Kidd, Associate 
Director of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 

Other members of the Committee are: 
Gérard Pelletier, Editor, and Fernand 
Jolicoeur, Educational Director, of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; Jack Williams, Director of Public 
Relations, and A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director, of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; L. E. Wismer, Director 
of Public Relations of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Charles 
Marshall, Co-ordinator of Non-Theatrical 
Films of the National Film Board; and 
Gordon Adamson, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Film Institute. G. R. Carroll 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour was present on in- 
vitation as an observer. 


The National Trade Union Film 
Committee will work on the following 
program :— 


1. Procurement of suitable labour films, 
produced inside or outside Canada; 

2. Evaluation of labour films; 

3. Encouragement and advice in the 
production of films and _filmstrips 
suitable for use by organized labour; 

4. Promotion of the distribution of such 
films and filmstrips; 

5. Development of effective use of such 
films; 

6. Provision of information and a clear- 
ing house on all aspects of the fore- 


going. 

Lab During August the Cana- 

at abe i dian Congress of Labour 

Raat ahess and the Trades and Labour 

ee eo Congress of Canada both 

of price ; ; re 
urged the reimposition of 

controls 


price controls in Canada. 

A letter to the Prime Minister from 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL, said in part: “Recently a substantial 
number of our unions decided to forego 
wage increases of a direct nature with a 
view to bringing about stability in our 
economic relationships. This, of course, 
cannot be expected to continue, and labour 
cannot be asked to subject itself to either 


a voluntary or an official wage control, if 
such control measures are introduced with 
price controls during a period when high 
prices continue to increase as they have 
been doing for many months. 


“The most important consideration, how- 
ever, in terms of the welfare of Canada 
is that because of the acute international 
situation, national security for Canada and 
Canadians must be ensured by adequate 
measures in the economic and military 
spheres. In the present circumstances the 
two fields are indivisible, and if we expect 
the Canadian people to stand behind the 
Government in a wholehearted fashion, it is 
important that the interests of the people 
at home be protected, as well as the in- 
terests of those who are now being sub- 
jected to brutal Communist aggression in 
Korea and elsewhere.” 


The views of the Trades and Labour 
Congress were put before the Committee, 
headed by Mr. Justice J. H. MacQuarrie, to 
study the Combines Investigation Act, by 
President Percy R. Bengough. 


“Wages are now largely set by free nego- 
_tiations,” Mr. Bengough pointed out, “and, 
as a part of the contract between manage- 
ment and employees, are known usually a 
year in advance. There is no sound reason 
why prices could not be established for as 
long a period. Nothing would do more to 
stabilize our economy and to safeguard it.” 


The Special Order of the 


Casual Unemployment Insurance 
stevedoring Commission excepting em- 
in N.W. ployment in casual stevedor- 
Territories ing at certain ports has been 
now excepted extended to ports in the 
employment Northwest Territories, as of 


June 16 last, as many per- 
sons employed in stevedoring at these ports 
do not work more than two or three days 
a year in insurable employment. 


In its report to the Senate 


Senate shortly before the proroga- 
Committee tion of Parliament in June, 
reports on the Special Committee of 
human the Senate on Human 
rights and Rights and Fundamental 
freedoms Freedoms recommended that 


Canada have a Declaration 
of Human Rights until such time as a 
Bill of Rights be incorporated in the 
Constitution. 

According to the Committee such a 
declaration would be valid within the 
jurisdiction of the federal government. 
Entrenchment of a Bill of Rights in the 
Canadian Constitution, however, would 
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have to be delayed until after decisions 
had been reached regarding the dividing 
lines between federal and provincial Jjuris- 
diction at the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences in the autumn. 

The Lasour GAZETTE carried an article 
on the presentation of briefs by Canada’s 
two leading labour organizations to the 
Senate Committee in the July issue, pp. 
1004-1010. A summary of the findings and 
recommendations in the Committee report 
will appear in next month’s LABour GAZETTE. 


Capital expenditures of 
Private Canadian business and gov- 
and public ernments in 1950 on new 
investment construction, machinery and 
forecast equipment are expected to 
for 1950 be about $105 million higher 


than the estimate of $3,596 
million announced earlier this year (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 807). This information has 
been released by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce in a brief report announc- 
ing the results of a mid-year sample survey 
of investment in 1950. 

The new figure of $3,701 million is three 
per cent higher than the earlier estimate 
for 1950 and eight per cent above total 
capital outlays in 1949. The new estimate 
for construction is $2,355 million, up 13 per 
cent over 1949, while estimated machinery 
and equipment expenditures of $1,346 
million are practically unchanged from the 
1949 figure. 

Investment by private business accounts 
for most of the increase over the earlier 
forecast. Manufacturing is up $50 million, 
largely as a result of increases in the indus- 
tries producing wood products, paper 
products, transportation equipment and 
non-metallic minerals. Mining is up $20 
million, the construction industry $9 million 
and commercial services $10 million. 

About two-thirds of the increase over 
the first 1950 estimate of total capital 
expenditures is for machinery and equip- 
ment and the balance for construction. 
Machinery and equipment expenditures 
have increased by $69 million while those 
for construction are up $36 million. The 
forecast for residential housing construction 
has increased by $23 million over the 
earlier estimate for 1950, mainly because of 
the high level of building activity and an 
anticipated increase in building costs. 

The announcement points out that 
changes which occurred are not necessarily 
a result of real changes in investment in- 
tentions. Many of the revisions from the 
earlier forecast, which was based on surveys 
made in December, 1949, occur simply as 
a result of the fact that more complete 
information is now available. 
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A recent arbitration award 
Union’s right in the dispute between 
to negotiate LaSalle Shppers Manufac- 
under Quebee turing Company and The 


Collective Shoe Workers’ Syndicate of 
Agreement Montreal Inc., contained a 
Act decision on the union’s right 


to negotiate, when a decree 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
is in existence. 

The parties were members of associa- 
tions whose previous collective agreement 
had been the basis of decree 3003 (L.G., 
wan, 19500277): 

The employer’s counsel argued that the 
existence of the decree relieved’ the 
employer from the obligation to negotiate 
even with a certified bargaining agent, on 
the items with which the decree dealt. 

Secondly, the employer claimed that the 
collective agreement between the Quebec 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Federation of Leather and Shoe 
Workers of Canada should be binding also 
on all member associations, leaving no 
opening for any further particular collec- 
tive agreements between members of the 
two associations. 

The president of the board of arbitra- 
tion cited sections of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, which provide that a contract 
for a higher wage rate than that set by 
the decree is valid and lawful. 

These sections show, the president said, 
that the legislators intended to give freedom 
to the parties in attempting to attain more 
favourable working conditions, the rates of 
the decree being minimum rates. 

To admit the second argument of the 
employer’s counsel would mean that no 
collective agreement could be reached 
between employers and employees within 
the shoe industry, and in general in classes 
of industries governed by a decree. 

A similar objection was ruled out by an 
arbitration board’s decision of March 30, 
1950, in the dispute between J. C. Wilson 
Ltd., and “L’Union des travailleurs du 
carton et papier faconnés”, the opinion of 
the employer’s counsel being that when a 
decree was in existence, no union could 
act on behalf of the employees to secure 
more favourable working conditions. The 
employer argued that an individual, but 
not a group of individuals, may lawfully 
seek a contract for wages more favourable 
than those provided in the decree. 

In both cases it was stressed by. the 
arbitration board that a collective agree- 
ment used as a basis for a decree was not 
binding on any third parties, because the 
decree is the binding machinery, and its 
life is distinct from the life of the collec- 
tive agreement from which it originated. 
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“implementation” of labour statutes. 


The Ontario Federation of 


Labour Labour, affiliated with the 
legislation Canadian Congress of 
handbook Labour, has recently issued 
for union Stewards’ Handbook on 
stewards Labour Legislation. Con- 

sidered by the Federation 
as. “something of an innovation in the 


Canadian labour movement,’ the booklet 
brings together, in digest form, most of 
the labour legislation affecting workers in 
Ontario. It also emphasizes the “practical 
steps a worker must take to secure the 
The 
latter, which are covered by the booklet, 
are the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act, the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Labour 
Relations Act and the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


The formation of a world- 


World-wide wide teachers’ organization 


organization § to include teachers from all 
of teachers to but Communist-dominated 
be founded countries was the principal 


topic for discussion at the 

fourth delegate assembly of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

Two hundred and fifty educators from 
26 countries met in Ottawa from July 17 
to 22 and adopted a draft constitution for 
the proposed confederation. 

Known at present as the World Con- 
federation of the Teaching Profession, the 
proposed group is intended to amalgamate 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, with 2,000,000 members, and 
two smaller European organizations. The 
latter, which have a combined member- 
ship of about 750,000, are the International 
Federation of Elementary School Teachers 
and the International Federation of 
Secondary School Teachers. . 

In November, the three organizations 
will send representatives to Paris where 
final arrangements for the new federation 
are to be made. With the creation of the 
new and larger group, the earlier organiza- 
tion will dissolve. 

Founded in 1946, the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession has striven 
throughout its four years to raise the status 
of teachers and to promote peace by inter- 
national co-operation in education. 

In an address to the delegates, George G. 
Croskery, secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, stated that 
federal aid to education is one of the main 
objectives of Canadian teachers. 


Dr. W. F. Russell, president of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 1s 
also president of the Columbia University 
Teachers’ College. 


The Bureau of Statistics, 
Quebec Province of Quebec, has 
Statistical recently distributed the 1949 
Year Book edition of the Statistical 
for 1949 Year Book. The thirty- 
issued fourth issue to date, the 


year book contains the latest 
figures available at the time each chapter 
was drafted. Among other subjects, the 
book contains a chapter on labour, includ- 
ing sections on the Quebec Department of 
Labour’s work regarding juridical extension 
of collective agreements, the minimum 
wage commission, apprenticeship, the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board and labour 
accidents; other sections concern trade 
unions, strikes and lockouts and unemploy- 
ment insurance. The publication, which is 
591 pages, carries all information in English 
and French. 


In 1949, the British coal 
industry’s third year under 
public ownership, production 
exceeded the previous year’s 
figure by five million tons. 
The total output of saleable 
coal was 215 million tons, just reaching the 
production target set of 215 to 220 million. 

The National Coal Board, in its annual 
report for 1949, recently published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, attributes the increase 
mainly to technical improvements, greater 
output per man-shift at the coal face, and 
an increased number of faceworkers. 

The financial results of the collieries and 
other activities showed a surplus of £9-°5 
million, compared with £1-7 million in 1948. 


Progress of 
British coal 
industry in 


1949 


Lower production costs resulted in a 
saving of about £5 million. Wages costs 
and charges decreased mainly owing to the 
rise in output per man-shift. Miners’ 
earnings increased, largely because of the 
piece-rate system, on an average by 1s.2d: 
a shift as productivity improved. 


Absenteeism continued to give the Board 
concern. In 1949 it rose to 12°34 per cent 
from the 1948 figure of 11-55. Output per 
man-year, which had fallen to 246 tons in 
1945, reached 282 tons in 1949, but was less 
than the 1938 figure of 290 tons, when 
absenteeism was only 6:44 per cent. Out- 
put per man-shift rose from 1-11 tons in 
1948 to 1-16 in 1949. 

Recruitment was less in 1949 than was 
hoped for; wastage increased, with the net 
result that, instead of the increase in man- 
power of 10,000 aimed at, there was a 


decrease of 16,000. One of the main 
obstacles to recruitment of workers and: 
transfer of mineworkers to the more pro- 
ductive coalfields was the shortage of 
housing accommodation. Some _ 15,000 
houses were built and let to miners by 
local authorities and others during the year, 
but this was about 6,700 less than in 1948. 

To encourage the recruitment of boys, 
and to improve the standard of technical 
knowledge and skill in the industry, a 
“ladder plan’ was worked out during the 
year to ensure for young recruits a chance 
of systematic training for a career. The 
plan is expected to be in operation by 
October of this year. 


More than 1,600 strikes and “go-slows” 
occurred during the year, all unofficial, and 
the resultant loss of coal is estimated at 
one-and-a-half million tons. Three big 
strikes were responsible for more than half 
the loss: one arose out of a dispute in 
Lancashire over “concessionary coal’; 
another from a wages and conditions clains 
lodged by the Colliery Winders’ Federatiom 
of Great Britain—a union composed mainly 
of elements which had broken away fron» 


the NUM; and the third from a wage 
demand of “oncost” workers in certain 
areas. 


Not only was slightly more time lost 
in 1949 through industrial disputes, but: 
fewer overtime shifts were worked, par-- 
ticularly on Saturday mornings. 

Accidents were lower than those recorded! 
in the previous year; 460 deaths occurred 
and 2,200 serious injuries. The main cause 
continued to be falls of roof. During the 
year the Board continued to develop safety 
and health measures and extended its 
compaign for suppressing dust. By the end 
of 1949 pit-head baths were available for 
460,000 men and more were in course of 


construction. Canteens were available at 
most pits. 

With the nationalization of 
Safety Great Britain’s coal industry 
in mines in 1946, the Minister of 
research in Fuel and Power became 


responsible for research into 
methods for advancing the 
safety and health of miners. 
Progress in this work in 1948 is reviewed 
in the 27th Annual Report on Safety in 
Mines Research, published by H.M.. 
Stationery Office. 

During the year the main emphasis was: 
on explosion control, and the report notes: 
that in 1948 the number of deaths caused’ 
by explosions of firedamp (nine) was the: 
lowest figure on record and that, while: 
complete immunity has not yet been: 


Great Britain, 


1948 
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achieved, there is no doubt that the scien- 
tific study of the causes of explosions and 
remedies has greatly reduced the seriousness 
of this hazard. 

In addition to the general review of 
progress, the report gives more detailed 
accounts of research relating to coal dust 
explosions; mine gases; mining explosives 
and shotfiring; haulage, winding and wire 
ropes; metallurgical examination of broken 
and defective mine gear; supports at the 
coal face; dust investigation (fire hazard) ; 
testing of flame-proof and other mining 
equipment; and the design and develop- 
ment of apparatus. 

The appendices contain a list of reports 
on research under the Safety in Maines 
Research and Testing Branch published 
during 1948, and particulars of instructional 
aids prepared by the Branch. Also in- 
cluded is a report by British delegates to 
the Fifth International Conference of 
Directors of Safety in Mines Research 
Stations, held in Pittsburgh, Penn., in 
September, 1948. 


Meeting in Washington on 


Progress July 25. and 26, repre- 
towards sentatives of the American 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labour and 
unity the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations continued 
their efforts to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the two organizations. 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 486; May, p. 613; June, 
p. 798). 

It was agreed that at a future meeting, 
a chairman and secretary would be elected, 
and consideration would be given to the 
problems of jurisdictional disputes and 
organic unity in the labour movement. 

For the immediate future, the AFL and 
CIO would continue to work together in 
the field of international relations, legisla- 
tion and political action, and would oppose 
communist aggression and infiltration. 

The AFL was represented by: President 
William Green; Daniel J. Tobin, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters; and 
Daniel Tracy, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

The CIO delegation was led by Vice- 
President Allan S. Haywood in the absence 
through illness of President Philip Murray, 
and included: Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey; Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union; Walter Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America; and Frank Rosenblum, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

The following joint statement was issued 
by the group on July 25:— 

“We conducted a very friendly, co- 
operative and encouragingly constructive 
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conversation of an exploratory nature. We 
discussed many phases of this whole prob- 
lem of the achievement of labour unity. 


“We recognized the serious threat to 
world peace and to our country as a result 
of communist aggression. We vowed our 
complete determination to give full and 
united support to our government in this 
time of crisis. Labour in America is com- 
pletely united against communist aggres- 
sion and infiltration. 

“The AFL-CIO unity committee, after 
examining our mutual problems, deter- 
mined that :— 

“1. We will continue to work together 
in the field of international relations, 
through the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, as a means of strength- 
ening. democracy throughout the world. 

“2. We will work together in the fields 
of legislation and _ political action, to 
insure the continued strengthening of our 
American democratic institutions. 


“Following this meeting another meeting 
will be held at which time we will elect 
a chairman and secretary of this AFL-CIO 
unity committee, and give consideration to 
(1) establishing practical machinery to 
handle problems of jurisdictional disputes 
and raiding affecting unions of our two 
organizations, and (2) considering specific 
proposals for organic unity in the American 
labour movement.” 


Improvements in workmen’s 


Labour compensation laws were 
legislation achieved by 44 States and 
in U.S.A., Hawaii during their 1949 
1949 legislative sessions, accord- 


ing to the Annual Digest 
of State and Federal Labour Legislation 
issued recently by the United States Labour 
Department’s Bureau of Labour Standards. 

Other important developments included 
the repeal or modification of acts restrict- 
ing union activities; improvements in the 
unemployment insurance laws of over half 
the States; the establishment of separate 
agencies for the enforcement of labour 
laws; the adoption of statutory minimum 
wage rates for all workers; and the enact- 
ment of laws in several States relating to 
safer working conditions for employees. 
Advances were also made in the field of 
protective legislation for women and 
children. 

Laws under which women must be paid 
the same rates as men for comparable work 
were passed in four states, making thirteen 
jurisdictions now having equal pay laws. 

The most significant Federal legislation 
was the amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act, including a provision in- 
creasing the statutory minimum wage to 


75 cents an hour, and the amendment to 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
liberalizing many of its provisions. 


Not more than 14 per cent 
of all women in the United 
States Civil Service receive 


Analysis of 
salaries of 


women in salaries of $3,000 or more, 
U.S. Federal it is estimated by the 
Service Women’s Bureau of the US. 


Department of Labour. 

This estimate is based on a group study 
of 730 women in the upper-salary levels, 
recently completed by the Bureau, as part 
of a general study of women employed in 
the Federal Service. 

The women in the Federal Service who 
have advanced to the higher-salaried occu- 
pations usually have not done so in earliest 
youth, it is shown. Of the 724 women in 
the study for whom reports on age were 
available, about three-fourths were 40 years 
of age or older; over a third were 50 or 
more. The wartime and post-war periods, 
however, gave the younger women more 
chances of advancement than before. The 
older woman appears to have a_ better 


opportunity in the professional classi- 
fication rather than in the clerical or 
administrative. 


The salary grades of the group studied 
—those receiving $3,000 or more a year— 
fell roughly into thirds: about one-third 
were in the ~$4,600 to $5,400 range; one- 
third were below, and the remaining third 
above. Thirty-two received salaries of 
$8,000 or more, and ten more than $9,000, 
of whom four received as much as $10,000. 

The Women’s Bureau noted that eight 
per cent of male Federal employees had 
salaries as high as $8,000, as against less 
than one-tenth of one per cent for women 
employees. 


The great majority of the women in the 
upper-salaried occupations began receiving 
their last-recorded salaries either during or 
after the war. Three-fourths of the 72 
women with salaries of $7,000 or more 
reached this level after the war. Over a 
fourth of the total group had 20 years 
or more of Government experience before 
reaching these salaries. 

Most of the women had attended college; 
two-thirds had college degrees and over a 
third more than one degree. Only a sixth 
of the total had never attended college. 
In most instances, those receiving top 
salaries had had considerable and special- 
ized training, with long periods of experi- 
ence before entering the Government 
service.) bes" 

The 730, women: fell into two» group 
classifications; 401 were classified as pro- 
fessional-scientific and,,329 as clerical- 
administrative-fiscaly;:A classification by 
occupation showed that, in numbers, econo- 
mists lead, with attorneys next, then social 
welfare workers, followed, in numerical 
order, by scientists; research workers; 
home economists; physicians, nurses and 
health specialists; educational workers; 
librarians; statisticians; and, lastly, editors 
and special writers. 19) 


According to the . India 


ILO Information Office, a scheme 
training of “training within industry” 
‘scheme is to be started in Delhi 
in India and Bombay under the 


. auspices of the International 
Labour Organization. The aim of. the 
scheme is to increase the effectiveness of 
supervisors, managers, and other personnel 
employed in industries. The scheme will 
later be extended to other countries in 
Asia. 


Continued from Page 1622 


and management. At the present time, some unions, among them two locals 
of the United Automobile Workers have asked for the re-opening of the wage 
clauses in the long-term collective agreements just recently signed. In one 
case, there have been a number of wildcat strikes as a protest against the 
present wage rates. 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index rose 1:3 points to 169-8 between August 
1 and September 1, 1950. This compared with a level of 162-3 for September, 
1949 and 161-0 for January, 1950... On August 1, the index of payrolls 
in eight leading industries reached the highest point on record, and was 7°7 
per cent above that of August 1 last year... Exports to the United States 
during August were valued at $167,148,000, up nearly 45 per cent from last 
year’s corresponding total of $115,353,000 . . . New motor vehicle sales in 
August continued well above the 1949 level. There were 32,371 new vehicles 
sold in August, as compared with 18,561 in August last year. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA, 1949° 


During 1949 Canadian membership in trade unions for the 


first time exceeded 


the million mark. Over 28,000 new 


members were enrolled during the year. 


Canadian trade unions continued to 


increase in membership during 1949. 


About one out of every three non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada is a union member. According to 
the annual survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour there were 1,005,639 union members 
at December 31, 1949, the highest recorded 
and almost three times the pre-war level 
(see Table I). Over 28,000 new members 
were added to the ranks of organized 
labour in Canada during the year. Inclu- 
sion of Newfoundland unions in the survey 
for the first time accounted for about 24,000 
among the total membership. 

More than eighty-five per cent of union 
members were in unions affiliated with a 
central labour congress. The Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada registered a 
gain in membership during the past year. 
Some decline took place in the total 
affilhation of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. This resulted from the expulsion 
of certain unions from the Congress and 
was, in part, offset by increases in certain 
of the affiliated unions. The membership 
of trade unions by congress affiliation is 
shown in Table II. 


The foregoing figures are based on in- 
formation obtained from the headquarters 
of the unions. The second survey at the 
level of the local union covered about 
ninety per cent of membership and from 
the information supplied, estimates of the 
geographical, industrial and sex distribu- 
tions of union memberships have been 
made. 


TABLE I.—_LOCAL UNIONS AND UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, 1911-1949 



































Membership Membership 
Percentage Percentage 
change change 
Year Locals Number from Year Locals Number from 
previous previous 
year year 

POL Teer gee giss.s 1,741 138, dO2 a ee at: & oh 1030/55 ae, 2,809 322,449 + 0-9 
1912 1,883 160, 120 q20eo | (Golo. oe... pw bed 310, 544 — 3-7 
I I eee he 2017. 175,799 i O-8 Me lOS2e ten sees: 2,710 283,096 — 8-8 
iN sae 2,003 166, 163 =» (GG MES ey 2,687 285,720 + 0-9 
LOO SRS foc 1,883 143, 343 etlo=y | Vidodem ie tenn 2,720 281,274 — 1-6 
TOTO uver s,s 1,842 160, 407 HTD C1035 a. Bank Bey 280, 648 — 0-2 
A Wee ee 1,974 204, 630 a2 CORN LOGO e eis ee 2,860 322,746 +15-0 
TLC cs Tee 2,274 248 , 887 ol <6 ie Oot nee ee Oraol 383, 492 +19-0 
1919. 2,847 378, 047 + 51-9 |) 193882... 20... 3, 280 381, 645 — 0-5 
120 ee oi hae 2,918 373, 842 Sere RC Mo HU ih Pelee cm et 3,267 358, 967 — 5-9 
LOO dee oabet 2,668 313,320 == 12 ty L940). pect sas 3,221 362, 223 + 0-9 
LIN Pies oh an tig 2,512 276, 621 — ee LO41eee wee 3,318 461,681 +27-5 
LOO alah oh. 2,487 278,092 1055, 19429 ey 3,426 578, 380 +25-3 
LE Pa eee 2,429 260, 643 — 6°3 | 1943........-. 3,100 664, 533 +14-9 
1 OD Fee ieee, 2,494 271, 064 + 4-0 || 1944......... 4,123 724,188 + 9-0 
iN eh eons 2,015 274, 604 wld |) 194520 oo. 4,329 V1 ay — 1:8 
I et aka beta A aes 2,604 290, 282 =“ Ovd. | LO4G. arene ee 4,635 831, 697 +17-0 
TODS Nis. oe 2,653 300, 602 avo. PLOaTen a eee 4,956 912,124 + 9-7 
1020 ah ites ae 2,778 319,476 + 6-3 } 1948......... 6,114 977, 594 + 7-2 
pr htt to 5,268 | 1,005,639 + 2-9 








i ee ee 





* Including the province of Newfoundland for the first time. 
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TABLE II.—_UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY 
AFFILIATION, 1948 AND 1949 





























No. of Membership 
Affiliation Branches 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada........... 2779 2,865 439,029 459, 068 
v1 EA Dia 2's Od Die Wg OR © Lat a ee ee ae 1,999 2,078 333, 247 354, 803 
AMA DAG ornllhy GATS Bees aeote oe! Gy a OteeeIRnO eS: oe acl eee enete 780 187 105, 782 104, 265 
Clanniial (ORES Ol Ua DOUT tr. oc see tee ee oe a 1,187 P76: 338,627 301,729 
Gr Oe anda@: Crt seer kp earn ee nee, ce ay: 589 568 244, 856 203, 268 
ot ene (Na AR ie ocr aan ss 598 607 93,771 98,461 
International Unions not affiliated with a Canadian 
congress: 
PR Oe ROME Y (a mete te eae readin steels, otto 49 29 9,367 13, 996 
CORIEO Mone (A ee eee ey AT rec tS cen ieery 250 20 53 i CLE 27,475 
International Railroad Brotherhoods......... 376 382 41,126 41,363 
Other independent international unions........ sat 43 2,351 25, 303 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du 
CSC eA TC ys retaliate Siem + ered 428 424 93,370 80,089 
National Council of Canadian Labour (°).......... 9 17 T3602 3,451 
Ganadian Federation of Labour(®)...............- 5 7 3,992 3,872 
National and regional unions not affiliated with a 
Ee Mata CONS LCGRt memes. rig oh etna tele n'a aise 211 212 40, 247 32,620 
Wnattiltatedslocaleunlonssee ety neen rear 39 61 4,346 16,673 
5,114 5,268 977 , 594 1,005, 639 








(1) Including one internat'onal union: The International Association of Machinists. 
(2) Including one international union: The United Mine Workers of America, 


(8) The 56 local or federal unions with 5,420 members which received their charters directly from 
the A.F.L. are included under A.F.L. and T.L.C. above as they are also affiliated with the T.L.C. 
The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the American Federation of Labour are,the sum of 
these unions and the A.F.L.-T.L.C. unions, a total membership of 368,799 in 1949. 


(4) The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
the sum of these unions and the C.1I.0.-C.C.L. unions, a total membership of 230,748 in 1949. 


(®) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 
Department. 


than half the 
in the prov- 


By city the survey indicated 56 urban 
communities with a membership of 2,500 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, with British — or 


Geographically, more 
members continued to be 
The list contains all the cities 
in Canada with a population of 50,000 or 
The 


larger metropolitan areas of the country, 


more. 
Columbia locals having the next largest 
The order by size of the 
remaining provinces is Manitoba, Alberta, 


membership. more and many smaller communities. 


Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, such as Montreal and Toronto, of course, 


New Brunswick and Prince Edward have the largest memberships. 
Island. ; ne 
The thirty-ninth edition of Labour 
Industrially, over 40 per cent of the Qyganization in Canada also contains in 


union members were in the manufacturing 


addition to further material on the subjects 
industries as shown in Table III. Trans- 


mentioned above, an historical sketch of 
trade 


active unions and of delegate organizations, 


portation continued to have the second : ; : ¥ 
union development, directories of 


largest membership, a large proportion of 
the workers in the industry being organized. 


Pe ren trae ecemer ers reported their memberships and officers as well as 


was in advance of the 1948 figure. Some 
93,000 in 1,433 locals were indicated in the 
1949 survey. More than two-thirds of this 
number 


Quebec. 


were located in Ontario and 


a list of trade union publications. 


— 





* This article is an advance statement, dealing 
with the Thirty-Ninth Annual Report on Labour 
Urganization in Canada, soon to be released by the 
Department of Labour. 
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TABLE I1I.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP REPORTED BY LOCAL BRANCH 
UNIONS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1949 

















Industry 








Aortoul tures. a ipatscian oot tree eal fie Pog MOC ee ce Sine Se ae ane 
Loe eine: \\... yetomt oor <5 hoe ore eee ye ete eee eh age oak ocr Pere 
Fei TULINe st oe eet nas ie oR USMeRR tres Sins lo MMR a talc one fads tomes dle yee eye ee 


Manutacttir ima escort once eee eee bo ae EL eae et er ert 
Woo duandktobaccOuerOGucts ae eee eta nner eee rr ear 
Rubbembrocducts scree Soe tice occ) ees eee ee ane ieee es 
ea thertProd ucts. eh once cee chp eae ee re eee awa 
TOK C1 LOS here ec. OE AL ee are a eat pasta east 
Clo thiimicn err evo Se «els Ee areca: URE Gre PRN rae 
WOOd. PrOUUGtSs .. oon te. raat Re en On eee Rik eee cine ies 
Pulp, Paperand. Paperseroducts stu oo... tose ge ee ee ee 
PrintinsrandsPablishing sc aie pera We het, Mee arte Reon em aes rte 
Metal PEOAUCtS eet cen ce oe Se cet ia Seer 
INGEN Sale Minemalicheuncl Clavermmoalle..5.000o080u0ebcdcensavceasseccos 
IMiscellanccusseroducts nese en ee ee ea nee reer 

GOnStriGtlOne ce ee ee eee ee ee a ee OER ee aren need eRe re nce eee 

Lransportationjanes © OMmmMuUuniCa LON... sae ees a eet oe os ee 
Steam Hallways s,s pcck ot nec 6 ok Reet hs ai copa Repent. AN crapene ata. 
CE erik ee ee ra re icici ae inn cee errecieittatoeans onic 


CEEATGOe Co ed lay Seg roe ny ta nnn clean Stare), 2a ate oy tee Seek Meee rede nce RO ee conees 


Combinations ands Unimnowieee: eee ecient ean eee ener rere meres 


* Including railway shop and maintenance of way employees. 
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Number 
of 
Locals 


Member- 
ship 


211 
14,479 
2,026 
50,691 
23, 848 
22,243 
4,500 
373, 068 
36, 004 
9,424 
8, 006 
27,145 
38, 649 
22,745 
59, 405 
15,374 
130, 822 
23,436 
2,058 
74, 669 
221,754 
146, 148 
75, 606 
6,575 
17,434 
26 
1145-192 
30, 524 


902, 549 


POLICY OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION AGAINST EMPLOYMENT 


DISCRIMINATION 


In the June issue of the LaBourR GAZETTE appeared an article 
entitled “Special Functions of the National Employment Service”. 
This article dealt at some length with the work of the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on behalf of handicapped persons, “first-jobbers”, etc. It 
is felt that the following brief review by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission of its attitude and practice with reference 
to discrimination of any kind against applicants might be of 


enterest. 


Under the authority of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission performs two 
important functions. First, it administers 
an employment service, national in its scope 
and responsible for all activities associated 
with filling employers’ orders for workers 
and placing unemployed persons in suit- 
able employment. Second, it operates a 
program of unemployment insurance. The 
Commission fixes the policy and issues the 
instructions which must be obeyed in its 
offices scattered across the breadth of 
Canada from St: John’s, Nfld. to Victoria, 
B.C. There are more than 200 of these 
local offices in the five regions into which 
Canada is. divided for administrative 
purposes. 


The instructions given to all offices in 
respect to discrimination, are simple and 
direct. They read as follows:— 

“No applicant seeking work will be dis- 
criminated in favour of, nor against, by 
reason: 

(a) of his or her racial origin, religious 
behef or political affiliation ; 

(b) of whether or not he or she was 
engaged previously in insured employment 
or is a claimant for insurance benefit.” 


In addition it is provided that no dis- 
crimination may be. exercised in favour of 
any friend or relative of any officer. 
Emphasis is directed to the fact that com- 
petence to perform the duties of the job 
must be given equal consideration when the 
vacancy is being filled. Whether the appli- 
cant 1s an insured person or not will have 
no bearing on his selection or non-selection. 

Thus it will be seen that discrimination 


is expressly forbidden in the operations of 
the National Employment Service. The 


function of the National Employment 
Service is to try to fill the employers’ 
vacancies with the most suitable apphcant 
regardless of race, creed or political afhha- 
tion. 

The National Employment Service is 
constantly receiving orders from employers 
for workers to fill a wide variety of vacan- 
cles. Employers are, of course, free to 
specify the type of employees which they 
require. Indeed it is essential that they 
furnish the National Employment Service 
with sufficient information about their 
requirements and the nature of the position 
to be filled to enable the intelligent selec- 
tion of applicants for referral. Then it 
becomes the function of the National 
Employment Service to try to satisfy the 
employer consistent with obedience to the 
general policies and instructions formulated 
by the Commission. 

ae ee 

According to the Ninth Annual Report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, covering the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1950, employment suitable to their 
physical capacities was found for approxi- 
mately 11,300 handicapped workers through 
the special placement facilities provided by 
the Employment Service. Of this number 
some 8,200 were men and 3,100 women. 
More than 4,000 of the males were disabled 
ex-service men, while 79 disabled ex-service 
women were among the females placed. 

“Placement of handicapped workers offers 
a two-fold problem”, the Report states. 
“The reluctance of employers to engage 
handicapped persons must be overcome and 
the capacities of workers must be carefully 
matched with physical requirements of jobs 
so that physical disabilities will not mean 
economic impairment.” 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


OF 1930 


The following article describes the unsuccessful attempts to 
avoid the railway strike of 1950, reviews the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the Bill introduced by the Government to deal with 
the emergency, and gives the text of the legislation which was 


adopted. 


Canada’s first nation-wide railway strike 
occurred on August 22, 1950, when the last 
of a series of attempts to mediate the 
differences between two groups of labour 
organizations representing some 125,000 
non-operating railway employees and the 
managements of the principal Canadian 
railways failed to resolve their dispute over 
demands of the employees for wage in- 
creases, introduction of the five-day 40-hour 
week and other concessions, and over 
proposals of the railways for a ten-point 
revision in working rules in order to 
facilitate a “fair and economical” introduc- 
tion of a shorter work-week. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the oper- 
ating crews of trains were not involved in 
the dispute, the strike halted practically 
all railway transportation within’ the 
country and also tied up telegraph services, 
some of the water transport services of 
the two major railway systems, and all 
hotels operated by the Canadian National 
Railways. 

On the same day that the work stoppage 
-began, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, announced that Parliament 
was being summoned to meet as quickly 


as possible to deal with the serious 
emergency created by the strike. The 
session of Parliament commenced on 


August 29, 1950, and, by suspension of the 
standing orders of the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister immediately intro- 
duced Bill No. 1, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the Resumption of Operations 
of Railways and for the Settlement of the 
Existing Dispute with respect to Terms 
and Conditions of Employment between 
Railway Companies and their Employees”. 
The special legislation in its preamble 
recognized that the vital interests of the 
people of Canada and the welfare and 
security of the nation were imperilled by 
the suspension of railway operations, 
particularly in the light of existing inter- 
national conditions. 

One provision required that, within 
forty-eight hours after the commencement 
of the Act, every railway company affected 
should resume operations and_ every 
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employee on strike should return to his 
duties. The Bill also established provi- 
sional terms and conditions of work for 
the employees and for the final adjust- 
ment of same. As part of the interim 
settlement, all employees affected, including 
railway hotel employees and water trans- 
port employees, were guaranteed an 
immediate increase in wage rates of four 
cents per hour. It was also provided that 
the parties to the dispute should have a 
period in which to resume negotiations, and 
that if agreements were not reached 
between them by such means, all issues 
still in dispute should be determined by 
arbitration, with the Governor in Council 
appointing the arbitrator if the parties 
were unable to agree upon the choice of 
a person to act in that capacity. 

A government-sponsored amendment to 
the Bill, adopted during the course of 
debate in the House of Commons, pro- 
vided that the arbitrator should decide any 
matter within the limits of the proposals 
made by the railway companies and the 
unions at the time negotiations were 
terminated between them prior to the 
commencement of the Act, or such pro- 
posals as were made by them afterwards, 
which had the effect of narrowing the 
limits of disagreement. This had the effect 
of ensuring the introduction of the five-day 
40-hour week not later than September 1, 
1951. 

The Bill, cited as The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, was explained to 
the members of the House of Commons 
at a sitting on Tuesday evening, August 29, 
by the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Labour. Debate on it commenced at 
11 am. on August 30, when it was unan- 
imously agreed that until the Bull was 
disposed of, the House would sit that day 
without intermission. Second and third 
readings were given to the Bill and the 
House was able to suspend its sitting at 
7.15 pm. It resumed at 9.30 p.m. and 
members were called to the Senate 
Chamber at 9.45 p.m., to which the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Kerwin, as Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, pro- 


ceeded for the purpose of granting Royal 
Assent, which was given at 9.56 o’clock. 
On being returned, the House adjourned at 
10.05 p.m. 

At 10.15 p.m., nineteen minutes after The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
became law, leaders of the two union 
groups directed all striking workers of the 
railways and their ancillary services to 
return to work as soon as possible. The 
initial order was made in a trans-Canada 
radio broadcast. Telephone calls were also 
made to presidents and chairmen of local 
committees of the 17 unions instructing 
them to send their members back to their 
posts. Shortly after mid-night pilot trains 
left all main terminals carrying crews to 
outside points, along with company officials. 
Signals and protective devices were in- 
spected along all main routes and, in the 
early hours of August 31, regularly 
scheduled trains resumed their runs. The 
most serious work stoppage of Canadian 
history was over. 


Negotiations Early in August 


Previous issues of the Laspour GAZETTE 
have carried most of the historical detail 
of events in the railway dispute through 
the stages of conciliation procedure and up 
to the time of the announcement by the 
union groups that, in the absence of a 
satisfactory agreement being reached, there 
would be “a concerted and peaceful with- 
drawal from the service” at 6 a.m., Regional 
Standard Time, on the morning of August 
92, 1950. As has already been reported, 
one of the groups of unions involved. con- 
sisted of fifteen international unions repre- 
senting some 90,000 workers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, and the 
Ontario Northland Railway. The second 
group consisted of two national unions 
representing approximately 35,000 workers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and the Ontario Northland Railway. The 
names of the various unions are listed at 
the conclusion of this article in Schedule B 
of The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act. The companies affected and their 
subsidiaries operating ancillary services are 
shown below in Schedule A. 

Following the fixing of a strike deadline 
by the unions, representatives of the rail- 
ways met separately with the joint nego- 
tiating committees of the groups of unions 
on August 3 but no headway was made. 
On August 8, 1950, the union committees 
were asked to meet on August 10 with the 
Presidents of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company. At this meeting on the “presi- 
dential level’ the railway companies made 
what they called their final offer. This 
offer, which the companies emphasized 
did not apply to hotel or water trans- 
port employees, embodied the following 
proposals :— 


(1) Recognition by railway management 
of a moral obligation to implement 
the 40-hour week at the appropriate 
time. 

(2) Recognition by the unions in prin- 
ciple, subject to negotiation in detail, 
of ten amendments to existing con- 
tracts. 

(3) Hither (A) a 44-hour basic work week 
with a 9:1 per cent increase in hourly 
rates so as to maintain take-home 
pay. (In regard to monthly-rated 
clerical employees there will be an 
understanding that a five-day actual 
work week may be granted by local 
arrangement in selected cases where 
the hours now actually worked are 
less than 44, on condition that the 
requirements of the service are pro- 
tected up to 44 hours per week); or 
(B) an increase in basic wage rates 
approximately equivalent in expense 
to that involved under Plan A. This 
would average 8} cents per hour for 
all employees but it is to be gradu- 
ated in three steps so as to provide 
for: (i) A maximum hourly or 
monthly wage increase; (ii) lesser 
amounts in specific cases where it is 
necessary: (a) To avoid raising the 
occupational rates still further above 
those paid in outside industry for 
comparable work; (b) To widen the 
differential between successive posi- 
tions so as to provide a reasonable 
incentive for advancement. 


The revisions in working rules proposed 
by the companies were summarized as 
follows:— 


1. All employees having less than six 
months’ seniority to be considered 
probationary. 

2. A revision of rules to provide that 
in case of staff reduction as much 
advance notice as possible will be given 
employees affected. (At present there 
is a specified period of notice which 
must be given each employee.) 

3. Modify and/or incorporate rules re- 
garding apprenticeship rates and 
period of application. 

4. Provide for variation in starting time 
to meet requirements of railway 
service. 

_ Provide for establishment of meal 
periods to meet requirements of rail- 
way service. 

6. Modify reference to payment of time 
and one-half for Sunday work as such 
and provide for the establishment of 
a seventh day off duty, not neces- 
sarily Sunday. . 

_ Amend the vacation-with-pay provi- 
sions to conform with the reduced 
work week. 

8. Modify overtime rules governing road 
service, express Messengers and helpers. 

9. Modify the rule presently restricting 
work on Sunday. 
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10. Modify the rule governing sleeper and 
dining car department employees to 
provide that when passenger trains 
consist of more than three and not 
exceeding eight sleepers, one con- 
ductor will be assigned, and an extra 
conductor will be assigned when trains 
exceed eight sleeping cars. 


Statement by Companies, August 10 


A public statement released by the Press 
Bureaux of the CNR and CPR indicated 
that the companies’ offer had been made 
personally to the full negotiating com- 
mittees of the two union groups by Mr. 
Donald Gordon, Chairman and President of 
the Canadian National Railways, on behalf 
of himself and Mr. W. A. Mather, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The CPR was represented at the meeting 
by Mr. N. R. Crump, Vice-President, as 
Mr. Mather was in Western Canada. 

The public statement went on to say 
that, in making the offer for both. com- 
panies, which he described as representing 
“the ultimate which can be expected”, Mr. 
Gordon emphasized that “it is a final offer 
and no good purpose will be served in 
taking it as another bargaining point. If 
it is not accepted, then it must follow that 
all compromise offers in this dispute are 
withdrawn and the railways stand by the 
provisions of the agreement dated July 16, 
1948, without any amendment.” 

The railways’ statement reported at some 
length a “solemn warning” which Mr. 
Gordon had given to the union leaders of 
the “grave and frightening” weight of 
responsibility they would be assuming if 
they refused to accept the carriers’ terms 
and called a strike. It then set out the 
following estimate of the cost of the unions’ 
demands, if applied generally to all 
employees of both companies:— 


(a) The 40-hour week maintaining take- 

home pay, $80,158,000. 

(b) The 40-hour week plus 7 cents an 

hour increase, $110,736,000. 

(c) The 40-hour week plus 10 cents an 

hour increase, $123,837,000. 

On the basis of estimates made by the 
railways, the compensating freight rate in- 
creases to meet such figures were :— 

(a) For the 40-hour week, 24 per cent. 

(b) For the 40-hour week plus 7 cents, 

34 per cent. 
(c) For the 40-hour week plus 10 cents 
38 per cent. 


It was admitted by the railways that 
there would be an “area of disagreement” 
about such estimates, but their statement 
added that “whatever the margin in dispute, 
no reasonable person can deny that the 
figures are most formidable. It seems clear 
that in considering all requests from the 
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unions, the railways are confronted with an 
increase in their wage bill of the order of 
20-25 per cent.’ The railways were pre- 
pared to give full weight to the general 
assumption that, given sufficient time, in- 
creased productivity could offset increased 
wage cost, but claimed that no one 
had been able to demonstrate anything 
approaching such an increase in produc- 
tivity as would offset the full demands of 
the unions. Inability to pay had not been 
made the railways’ sole reason for resisting 
the unions’ requests, and railway manage- 
ment not only accepted the belief that the 
railway worker was entitled to be paid on 
a comparable scale with other industry, but 
was satisfied that railway wages were not 
seriously out of line and that there were 
many classifications definitely above com- 
parable wages in other industries. Mr. 
Gordon had emphasized that the railways 
did not resist the trend to a 40-hour week, 
but, as a service industry, they could not 
“on this particular point lead the parade 
in advance of the industries they must 
serve.” In the United States, the 40-hour 
week had not been put into effect in rail- 
way operations until it had been over- 
whelmingly adopted in other industries. 

The statement then referred to the 
tradition of enlightenment with moderation 
and restraint on. both sides which had 
marked relations in the railway industry 
for many years. It then quoted Mr. 
Gordon as saying “management is of the 
opinion that this sort of attitude is not 
now being exhibited. We question defi- 
nitely that the union representatives are 
bargaining in good faith. Our experience 
in our discussions with you leads us to 
believe that each suggestion made by us 
in an effort to effect a settlement becomes 
a lever for probing still further concessions. 
It must be remembered that we have 
responsibilities not only to our employees, 
but as well to the public at large who are 
entitled to railway service at reasonable 
cost and on a basis to meet their require- 
ments.” 


Position of Unions 


Later on August 10 both groups of unions 
notified the railways that the companies’ 
“final offer” was not acceptable as a basis 
of settlement. The position of the unions, 
as set out in a letter addressed to the heads 
of the railways by Mr. F. H. Hall on behalf 
of the negotiating committee of the fifteen 
associated international unions was as 
follows :— 


“We regret to have to advise that we 
can find no acceptable contribution to such 
a solution in either your statement or the 
‘final proposals’ which accompanied it. 


Indeed, in some particulars we find the 
statement both irritating and provocative, 
calculated to increase the difficulty of 
reaching an amicable settlement. We view 
as particularly objectionable your statement 
that ‘we question definitely that the union 
representatives are bargaining in good 
faith’ Our reply to this is to say what 
has been apparent to our Committee from 
the outset of the proceedings, that the 
railways’ conception of bargaining is an 
interminable process calculated to preserve 
the status quo to the last possible moment 
and deprive the employees of the improve- 
ments sought in working conditions and 
wages over a long period, during which 
workers in other industries have secured 
them. In this connection, it is not imappro- 
priate to point out that the notices seeking 
the five-day week and the very small wage 
increase of seven cents an hour were served 
by the unions on June 16, 1949. Thus, 
although you allege there has been no 
real collective bargaining, almost fourteen 
months have elapsed and the issues are still 
unsettled. 

“The requests submitted on June 16, 
1949, were met with counter proposals. In 
making these requests the employees were 
certainly not blazing any trails. They had 
seen increasing adoption of the five-day 
week in other industries. The rising cost 
of living was reducing their already low 
living standards. The counter proposals 
would have deprived some of the employees 
of conditions they had enjoyed for many 
years. This they viewed as retaliation. To 
have ‘bargained’ on these matters by the 
method evidently contemplated by the 
Railways would have precluded the possi- 
bility of reaching any conclusions on the 
employees’ requests until, perhaps, some 
time in 1951. This would be a travesty 
on ‘collective bargaining’, and calculated to 
undermine it as a useful procedure in indus- 
trial relations. 

“Your statement makes several references 
to the report of the Conciliation Board. 
We do not think that the Conciliation 
Board made any useful contribution to 
settlement of the questions involved. Quite 
frankly, these organizations have for some 
time been dissatisfied with the manner in 
which such Boards are constituted. We 
have not found that the background, train- 
ing and experience in the judicial field of 
some of the gentlemen who sit as Chairmen 
of Conciliation Boards qualifies them to 
deal adequately with, and decide fairly, 
labour disputes involving sociological and 
economic factors. 

“Your statement admits that there will 
be an area of disagreement on the cost 
figures you have quoted. These figures are 


indeed ‘most formidable’ as you have said. 
Whether they are in any sense indicative 
of what the cost would be is another thing 
entirely. In the United States, where the 
five-day forty-hour week has been in effect 
on the railways since September 1, 1949, 
it would appear that the early high esti- 
mates of the cost have not been borne out 
by experience. Both the Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
have operations in the United States. In 
1949 they gave their United States em- 
ployees a wage increase of seven cents an 
hour, and put into effect a five-day forty- 
hour week, with pay for forty-eight hours. 
We have not been able to get the railway 
officers to tell us the cost of applying the 
five-day forty-hour week, and the assump- 
tion is warranted that it falls far below 
the original estimates. But in your pro- 
posals you have admitted ‘Recognition by 
railway management of a moral obligation 
to implement the forty-hour week at the 
appropriate time.” How, at that time the 
cost figures would be less formidable than 
now we do not know. 

“We are very much of the opinion that 
the impact of additional cost on the Cana- 
dian economy has been greatly exaggerated, 
and we cannot agree that to meet our 
demands would engender very serious infla- 
tionary pressure. It would seem to us that 
the views you now express in this regard 
are at variance with those expressed by 
the ratlways when applying for increases in 
freight rates. And if, as you say, public 
opinion is aroused on this subject it is 
simply because the public is ill-informed 
and accepts propaganda for facts and irre- 
sponsible and biased newspaper editorials 
as gospel truth. But we are sure that the 
thoughtful element of the public will 
support railway employees in their attempt 
to secure for themselves the shorter work 
week being enjoyed by so many workers in 
other industries. 

“There has never been anything in the 
nature of a national strike on Canadian 
railways. Indeed, for a great number of 
years there has been no stoppage of work 
at all of any importance. This well illus- 
trates the responsible character of the 
employees, and their reluctance to take 
extreme measures. They find the present 
situation most distasteful, brought about 
by discriminatory treatment which has 
become intolerable. They hope that even 
at this late hour a strike can be avoided. 

“These unions are democratic institu- 
tions. Their leaders are in the hands of 
the membership. Your statement appears 
to imply that the ‘union leaders’ have 
authority to veto the memberships’ strike 
vote. Such is not so. 
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“The proposed forty-four hour _ basic 
work week is not acceptable, nor is the 
alternative increase in basic wage rates. 

“Hotel and water transport employees 
should be included in any settlement.” 


Commissioner's Attempt 
to Effect Settlement 


On August 16, the Prime Minister wrote 
a letter to the parties on behalf of the 
Government of Canada asking that strike 
action be postponed for thirty days. He 
stated that the Government itself could 
not, under existing labour legislation, 
impose a settlement upon the parties, but 
expressed the hope that they would resume 
their negotiations and carry them through 
to a successful conclusion. If a settlement 
were not reached by the parties themselves 
prior to August 22, and strike action were 
postponed, the Prime Minister promised 
that the Government would appoint a 
special Commissioner to act as mediator. 

In reply to this appeal, the Prime 
Minister was told by the leaders of the 
unions’ negotiating committees that they 
could not agree to a postponement of the 
strike deadline. However, in their replies, 
they implied that they would welcome the 
immediate assistance of a mediator. 

Qi grAucuste 18.0) 1950,. Drags ae 
Mackintosh, vice-principal of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commissioner pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 56 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and was instructed to confer with the 
parties to the dispute and to endeavour 
to mediate the issues in dispute between 
them. 

Dr. Mackintosh, who is recognized as one 
of Canada’s ablest economists, was described 
by the Prime Minister in Parliament as a 
man in whom the Government had great 
confidence. He proceeded at once to 
Montreal and, in three dramatic days, made 
every effort to bring about a settlement. 

The Hon. Mr. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
made available to Dr. Mackintosh in: his 
mediation effort the full facilities of the 
Department of Labour; and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
the Director of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department, Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, and one of its senior Industrial 
Relations Officers, Mr. J. L. MacDougall, 
accompanied him to Montreal as con- 
sultants. Dr. MacNamara, while not 
participating officially in the mediation 
proceedings, directed his efforts in collabora- 
tion with the mediator towards breaking 
the impasse which confronted the mediator 
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at the outset of his task, and conferred 
with union groups at various stages of the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Mackintosh held a preliminary joint 
meeting with the representatives of the 
parties on the morning of August 19. This 
was attended by the full joint negotiating 
committees of both groups of unions, com- 
prised of some 26 persons, and by 11 rep- 
resentatives of the railways. 

Later, a subcommittee representing the 
unions’ negotiating committees was formed, 
composed as follows:— 


International Unions 


Mr. F. H. Hall, Chairman of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

Mr. G. R. Pawson, Secretary of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Deputy Presi- 


dent of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. 
Mr. H. Smith, President of Division 


No. 4, Federation of Shop Crafts, AF of L. 
Mr. Robert Hewitt, Vice-President, Bro- 
therhood of Railway Carmen of America. 
Mr. W. Aspinall, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 
Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


National Unions 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, National President, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. 

Mr. T. McGregor, Chairman of Joint 
Negotiating Committee and System Chair- 
man of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

Mr. W. J. Smith, Acting Secretary, Joint 
Negotiating Committee and Representative 
of Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Mr. T. J. Clark, Grand President, Bro- 
therhood of Express Employees. 

The representatives of the railway com- 
panies attending the negotiations were as 
follows :— 


Canadian National Railways 

Mr. Donald Gordon, 
President. 

Mr. 8. F. Dingle, Vice-President. 

Mr. R. C. Johnston, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

Mr. P. E. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour 
Relations. 

Mr. James A. MacDonald, Asst. to 
Mr. Gordon. 


Chairman and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Mr. W. A. Mather, President. 

Mr. N. R. Crump, Vice-President. 

Mr. D. I. McNeill, Vice-President Per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. J. R. Kimpton, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

Mr. §. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of 
Personnel. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
Mr. A. Freeman, General Manager. 


At the outset, Dr. Mackintosh explained 
that he had been appointed as a mediator 
and that he had no intention of imposing 
any terms of settlement upon the parties. 
He said that no terms of settlement had 
been suggested to him by any member of 
the Government and that any settlement 
arrived at through his mediation must be 
a negotiated one. He also referred to the 
seriousness of the international situation 
and to the effects which a railway strike 
would have upon the railway industry and 
upon the economy at large. 


Intensive negotiations, conducted through 
separate consultations with the parties, then 
took place on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, August 19 to 21, and throughout 
the early hours of Tuesday, August 22. 
Various proposals and counter proposals 
narrowed the gap between the positions of 
the two sides, but failed to bridge their 
differences. The final session of the unions’ 
committee broke up about 5.30 am., EDT, 
with the announcement that no settlement 
had been reached and that “the strike 
is on”, 


Report of Commissioner 


The report made by Dr. Mackintosh to 
the Minister of Labour, dated August 25, 
1950, was as follows:— 


“On Friday, August 18, I was appointed 
by you a Commission to act as mediator 
in the two disputes between the Canadian 
railways and the unions representing the 
‘non-operating’ employees of the railways. 

“T proceeded immediately to Montreal 
and arranged to meet those representing 
the parties to the dispute at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning. I explained to them 
the conception which I had of my duties 
as mediator and emphasized to them the 
magnitude, particularly in the present 
world circumstances, of the disaster which 
would be precipitated by a strike. I 
arranged to meet the groups separately in 
the hope that at a later time further joint 
meetings would serve a useful purpose. 


“Both parties to the dispute made them- 
selves available to me at all times and 


afforded me every opportunity to carry on 
my duties. I was shown every personal 
consideration by both groups. 

“In the three days and nights available 
to me I met both parties many times and 
used all the resources at my command to 
achieve a settlement of the dispute. In 
the end, I failed in my efforts. 

“The dispute is unresolved and _ the 
employees are on strike. In these circum- 
stances, it would not be helpful to make 
a formal report on the merits of the issues 
at stake nor do I understand it to be part 
of my duties. Indeed, it is impossible for 
a mediator working for a short period to 
assess fairly the merits of a complicated 
dispute. He must concentrate on obtain- 
ing a workable settlement. 

“For your information, I attach copies of 
three documents setting out formal offers 
of settlement by the parties. These, in 
the order in which they were presented, 
are described by the parties as follows:— 

(1) Memorandum from the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committees of the Terms on 
which a Strike Can Be Avoided. 
(This was handed to me as a typed 
document.) 

(2) Memorandum (by the Railways) to 
the Special Commissioner. (A state- 
ment initialled by the Presidents of 
the two chief companies and handed 
to me.) 

(3) Memorandum as to Terms of Settle- 
ment. (Presented orally to me by 
the Joint Negotiating Committees and 
described by them as a “terminal 
offer’’.) 

“These documents were all presented in 
the late hours of Monday, August DI er 
the early hours of Tuesday. Only on 
limited points did they represent fresh 
offers. To a considerable degree they 
formalized points which had been tenta- 
tively and conditionally accepted at earlier 
stages. 

“The work of the mediator was made 
extraordinarily difficult by (1) the almost 
complete lack of confidence between the 
parties to the dispute; (2) the number 
and variety of the unions which were 
attempting to bargain as one unit; (3) the 
very low level of effectiveness of collective 
bargaining in the industry; (4) the fact 
that the rapidly approaching menace of 
the strike created confusion between 
genuine bargaining and attempts to make 
statements of positions before the work 
stoppage took place. 

“Throughout the brief period of my 
activities I had the most willing and 
helpful co-operation from the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and his staff. 


“Faithfully yours. 
(Sgd.) “W. & MAcKINTOSH.” 
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MEMORANDUM FROM THE JOINT NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEES OF THE TERMS ON WHICH 
A STRIKE CAN BE AVOIDED. 


1. A 5-cent per hour wage increase effective 
September 1, 1950. 


A 5-day 40-hour week with 48 hours’ pay 
to be effective September 1, 1951. 


3. The 5-day 40-hour week to be applied to 
hotel and water transport employees. 


4. The aggregate amount of money for the 
5-cent increase for hotel and water trans- 
port employees to be applied to those 
classifications, but not necessarily on a 
pro rata basis. 

5. Contingent on a 2-year agreement, there 
shall be a cost-of-living bonus effective 
September 1, 1950, of one cent per hour 
per point rise in the Cost-of-Living Index; 
this to be computed half-yearly. 


6. The war-saving clause to be based on 
Government declaration of emergency 
only.* 


7. Ancillary questions as to Regulations, 
ete., and application of the 5-day 40- 
hour week to be agreed to in principle 
along the lines of the “Chicago Agree- 
ment”. 

8. There should be provision for a Joint 
Committee and Referee as to application 
of the 5-day 40-hour week. 

9. The Railways to withdraw their counter 
proposals.t 


bo 


MEMORANDUM (BY THE RAILWAYS) TO 
Dr. W. A. MACKINTOSH, SPECIAL Com- 
MISSIONER. 


As you are aware the Railways by one 
concession after another have made major 
efforts to meet the demands of the two Union 
groups involved in the present dispute. 
These offers culminated in the proposals put 
before the Negotiating Committee by the 
Railways on August 10, copies of which 
are in the hands of the interested parties 
and yourself. 

In preparing this offer we explored every 
avenue which seemed open to us in arriving 
at a contract intended to last for a period 
of only one year. 

At your request we have now given serious 
consideration to the possibility of lengthening 
the contract period so that within a wider 
framework we might justifiably include 
provisions not appropriate for a short-term 
contract. With this in mind we put before 
you the terms on which a longer contract 
would be’ considered possible by the 
Railways. 





* The clause referred to was one suggested by. 


the Mediator during the course of negotiations 
reading as follows: “In the event that the Govern- 
ment of Canada officially informs the companies and 
Unions that the international situation has created 
emergency conditions which require extraordinary 
efforts on the part of all industries and Canadians, 
it is agreed that the Unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been deemed to be 
overtime under the contracts existing at the date of 
this agreement.”’ 

+The ‘Chicago Agreement”? refers to the pro- 
visions of the agreement between various railways 
and trade unions in the United States of America, 
in accordance with which the 5-day 40-hour week 
was initiated on railways in that country on 
September 1, 1949. 

t This reference was to the railways’ proposals as 
to changes in rules. 
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Terms for a three-year contract 


1. A four-cent per hour wage increase 
effective September 1, 1950; such increases 
to be graduated as mutually agreed. 


2. A five-day 40-hour week with 48 hours’ 
pay to be effective October 1, 1951, with pro- 
vision for a transitional period of, say, nine 
months after that date during which penalty 
overtime rates shall not apply up to 48 hours 
per week. 


3. In consideration of the three year con- 
tract, a cost-of-living bonus clause by which 
each 1 per cent rise in the cost of living 
above the index for October 1, 1951, will be 
compensated by a bonus of, say, 3 cent per 
hour. 

4. A clause providing that in the event 
that the Government of Canada officially 
informs the companies and unions that the 
international situation has created emer- 
gency conditions which require extra efforts 
on the part of all Canadians it is agreed 
that the unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been deemed 
to be overtime under the contracts existing 
at the date of this agreement. 


5. Agreement to negotiate in good faith 
the amendments to existing contracts 
referred to in the Railways’ offer of August 
10, 1950, with particular reference to those 
rules which will facilitate a fair and 
economical introduction of the 40-hour week. 
In the event of failure to agree by the first 
six months of the transitional period of the 
40-hour week the parties to agree to appoint 
a Referee whose decisions shall be binding. 


6. Hotel employees and water transport 
employees are not tobe included in the 
general agreement but provision will be made 
for a one-year agreement whereby a 2-cents 
per hour increase, effective September 1, 
1950, shall be pooled and distributed to these 
employees following a review of their posi- 
tions with workers doing comparable work. 


MEMORANDUM (OF THE JOINT NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEES OF THE UNIONS) AS TO 
TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


1. A wage increase of 5 cents per hour 
effective September 1, 1950; this to be a 
flat increase of 5 cents except where 
otherwise mutually agreed to by the 
Unions and the Companies. 


. Adoption of a 5-day 40-hour week with 
48 hours’ pay, effective September 1, 1951. 


3. Contingent on a two-year agreement, 
there shall be a cost-of-living bonus 
effective January 1, 1951, of one cent per 
hour per point of increase in the Cost- 
of-Living Index, to be computed half- 
yearly on the basis of the Index as at 
January 1, 1951. 


4. In the event that the Government of 
Canada officially informs the Companies 
and Unions that the international situa- 
tion has created conditions which require 
extraordinary efforts on the part of all 
industries and all Canadians, it is agreed 
that the Unions will waive penalties on 
overtime which would not have been 
deemed to be overtime existing at the 
date of this agreement. 


5. There shall be provision for a Joint 
Committee and Referee to deal with 
ancillary questions in regard to the five- 
day forty-hour week and for developing 
the regulations in respect thereto. 


bo 


Parliament Summoned; 
Further Negotiations 


On the morning of the day that the strike 
commenced, the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government regretted that all efforts 
to settle, by collective bargaining, the 
labour dispute between the railways and 
the unions had failed and that a nation- 
wide strike had started. He also announced, 
as reported above, that Parliament was 
being called to meet at once so that the 
representatives of all the people might act 
together in discharging their responsibilities 
to meet the situation. 

On August 24 the Prime Miuinister 
invited the two principals of the trade 
unions and of the railways to meetings 
with himself and the Minister of Trans- 
port and the Minister of Labour in Ottawa 
on the following day. On August 25 these 
meetings were held, and at the request of 
the Prime Minister, the parties concerned 
agreed to resume direct negotiations in 
camera the same day to seek a solution. 

The renewed negotiations began at 8.15 
p.m. on August 25, and continued on 
August 26 but again ended in a stalemate 
at 7.30 p.m. that evening. 

After the collapse of the direct negotia- 
tions, the parties issued public statements 
with regard to their respective positions. 
The railways reported that they had made 
a firm offer of settlement as follows:— 

Four cents per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 

A 5-day 40-hour week to begin September 
Peel Oud 

A two-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 

An agreement “along lines indicated by 
the negotiating commitiee as satisfactory”, 
to negotiate amendments in certain rules. 

_A clause dealing with payment of straight 
time up to 48 hours a week in the event of 
a national emergency. 

Hotel and water transport workers, to be 

covered in a separate contract for one year, 


to be granted an increase of 2 cents per 
hour effective September 1, 1950. 


The public statement of the unions 
reported that they had modified their 
demands. They stated that they had 
offered to accept a wage increase of 7 
cents per hour as of June 1, 1950, instead 
of July 16, 1949, and to project the appli- 
cation of the 5-day 40-hour week as far 
ahead as June 1, 1951, and added to that 
a three-month transition period during 
which straight time would be payable up 
to 48 hours per week. 

As a possible alternative, the unions 
proposed that there be a two-year con- 
tract with a wage increase of 5 cents per 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1950, with 
a cost-of-living bonus provision effective 


immediately, under which there would be a 
wage increase of 1 cent per hour for each 
one-point rise in the cost-of-living index. 

On August 27, representatives of both 
the unions and railway management made 
reports to the Prime Minister, the Min- 
ister of Transport and the Minister of 
Labour that their renewed negotiations had 
failed to result in a settlement. 


Legislation Introduced 
by Prime Minister 


When Parliament met on the afternoon 
of August 29, the Prime Minister asked for 
leave to introduce, as Bill No. 1, The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
with the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
as seconder. Following a brief explanation 
of the Bill and a few questions by mem- 
bers of opposition parties, it was agreed 
that the ordinary rules of procedure be set 
aside and that leave to introduce the Bill 
be granted. The Bill was then read a first 
time. 

Following certain formalities, the Prime 
Minister moved the second reading of the 
Bill and addressed the House. He stated 
that the purpose of the legislation was to 
deal with a national emergency, and it was 
not intended to provide in any way for 
any permanent procedure to handle labour 
relations between employers and employees. 
The normal procedure had been built up 
over a great many years and was based 
upon the principle of collective bargaining, 
which had proved its value in the national 
economy of Canada. However, the country 
was faced wtih a tie-up of rail transporta- 
tion which, if continued over any lengthy 
period of time, would bring the economy 
of the nation to a complete standstill. The 
Prime Minister referred to the serious in- 
ternational situation and to the measures 
for increased national security and interna- 
tional co-operation required by the fighting 
in Korea, and the increasingly grave situa- 
tion reflected by that struggle. 

Continuing, the Rt. Hon. Mr. St. Laurent 
said :— 

“Railways are an essential instrument of 
defence, of security and of protection in 
our country, and I am sure those who have 
the responsibilities for the management of 
the railways, as well as those who have the 
responsibilities for the decisions of the men 
who operate the railways realize that. 

“As a matter of fact I know from actual 
conversation with their representatives they 
realize it just as keenly as we do. The 
men who are not working at the present 
time assert, as they did assert through 
their leaders in the statements published 
in our press, that they are not striking 
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against the government and they are not 
striking against the public. But the situa- 
tion is such that a tie-up of transportation 
inevitably reflects against government—not 
this government, not a party government, 
but against government in Canada, and 
against the public of Canada. I know that 
is clearly realized and sincerely deplored by 
everyone in Canada, including all those in 
management of railways and all those 
normally engaged in the operation of 
railways. 


“When this strike was announced I real- 
ized, as I am sure every hon. member of 
this House realizes, those who were calling 
the strike and those who were responding 
to the call were not breaking any law 
applicable to their case. They were doing 
what they thought. they were justified in 
doing for the protection of their interests; 
but it has been said, and I think it is 
worth being borne in mind, that the in- 
sistence upon what may be normally 
private rights may at times amount to 
what becomes public wrongs. And the 
injury that the insistence on private rights 
may do to the public weal is sometimes 
so great that it has to be given serious 
consideration, because the existence and 
security of the state is the first and prior 
consideration for each one of us.” 


In outlining the reasoning which had 
played a part in the framing of the Bill, 
the Prime Minister stated that it had been 
“very difficult for us to convince ourselves 
that, in any measure that was going to be 
a declaration by Parliament that such and 
such services had to be resumed in the 
national interest, we should include oper- 
ators of the railway hotels. It appeared 
to us to be very difficult to ask Parliament 
to state that it was of such importance to 
the national interest of the country to have 
hotel operations resumed that this step, 
which I am sure is repugnant to all of us, 
of saying that so and so should do such 
and such, should apply to them. 

“But, on the other hand, it was repre- 
sented to us that all these unions had 
banded together for the promotion of a 
common cause, and that it would appear 
to them that any action that was taken 
which did not apply to all of them and to 
which any of them submitted, would be 
regarded as a betrayal of some of those 
who had banded together for the promotion 
of a common cause. That was something 
which it was said would appear to them 
to be wrong for any Parliament to ask them 
to do. In drawing our legislation we 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that that 
was a feeling which probably existed in 
the breasts of the men themselves and 
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which it would not be politic to attempt 
to» override. Therefore in drawing the 
legislation we have not attempted to make 
any distinction between any of the ser- 
vices operated by the railway companies 
which were being performed by the men 
who had been in the process of negotiation 
and were now out on strike.” 


Stating that the Government had shown 
the utmost respect for the rights of all 
parties, the Prime Minister declared that 
every possible avenue of conciliation and 
mediation was tried before Parliament was 
called upon to intervene. In the negotia- 
tions, certain matters had been recognized 
as inevitable on both sides, and the Prime 
Minister explained how these matters had 
been taken into account in the provisions 
of the Bill. 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, then gave the members a historical 
account of developments connected with 
the dispute up to the time of the meeting 
of Parliament. 


Leader of Opposition Speaks 


Debate on the Bill commenced at 11.00 
o'clock on Wednesday, August 30, in con- 
sideration of the motion for second reading. 
In leading off the debate, the Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Drew, summarized the 
economic effects of the strike which were 
already evident as follows:— 

“T think it is impossible to overemphasize 
the gravity of the situation. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific the normal move- 
ment of our natural products, our goods, 
machinery, industrial production and the 
daily requirements of the people in all the 
homes of this country, is at a standstill. In 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island is 
almost completely isolated from the main- 
land, except for the airlift which has been 
established. Fruit growers, farmers, workers 
in the forests, fishermen and all others are 
being seriously affected, and those effects 
become more extensive every day. So it is 
on the mainland of that great province. 
Mines, factories and other operations upon 
which the employment of thousands of 
people depend have been forced to close. 

“The Prairie Provinces face a very 
special problem. There they see the danger 
of not being able to deal with their great 
wheat crop unless this problem is settled 
immediately. Nor is that the only special 
problem they have there, where distances 
make communication and transport by bus 
and car more difficult than in the more 
concentrated centres of population. In 
Alberta hundreds of oil wells already have 
been closed, causing not only a loss of 
fuel supplies but also of employment. 


In Ontario many of the largest industries 
are shut down, with resulting loss of employ- 
ment to thousands of men and women. 
Farmers are unable to ship their products, 
and some of the finest crops in the history 
of this province are going to waste. In 
Quebec the same situation exists. As in 
Ontario, the great pulp and paper mills are 
having immense difficulty in carrying on 
that business upon which so much of the 
economy of this country depends, as well 
as the employment of thousands of people. 

“In the Maritimes there is severe disrup- 
tion of normal activities because of the 
substantial dependence of so many places in 
those provinces upon rail service. Prince 
Edward Island is almost isolated from the 
mainland because the great railway ferry is 
not operating. Special hardships also are 
being felt in Newfoundland. Everywhere 
throughout Canada the people face mount- 
ing difficulties and realize that if this disrup- 
tion of service continues much longer we face 
a disaster almost beyond imagination. . . 
Just to emphasize how serious this is, may 
I point out that at this very time the 
special United Nations force has been 
divided into three different groups, which 
for a time could not be brought together 
by rail and for which much of the heavy 
equipment required could not be supplied. 
That is a situation we cannot regard with 
equanimity at a time like this, when the 
very survival of our way of life is threat- 
ened throughout the world.” 

Mr. Drew criticized the provisions for 
compulsory arbitration of the differences 
between the parties in the event of their 
not being able to reach a settlement by 
collective bargaining** He moved an 
amendment, seconded by the hon. member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. E. L. Fairclough), 
as follows:—_ 

That Bill No. 1 be not now read the 
second time but that in the opinion of 
this House consideration should be given 
to a measure which would provide for the 
appointment of a national administrator 
to ensure immediate operation of the rail- 


ways pending final solution of the dispute 
by the free process of collective bargaining. 


Statement hy Leader of CCF Party 


The Leader of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, 
stated, in part:— 

“The leader of the opposition (Mr. Drew) 
outlined the difficulties under which various 


*On August 29, in an unprecedented joint statement, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the Canadian and 
Catholie Confederation of Labour, and the Dominion 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, united in announcing their strong 
opposition to the principal of compulsory arbitra- 
tion as to the terms of collective agreements. 


producers are suffering at the present 
moment. Let me remark that not only the 
producers and every consumer in Canada 
are suffering from the great strike now in 
progress, but also every railroad employee 
involved in the strike. The loss of earnings 
to that great group of Canadian citizens 
is a serious one to every one of them. . 

“T do not like this Bill. When I read 
the preamble it led me to believe that, 
the railway companies and the bargaining 
agents of the employees having appeared 
to agree that existing wage rates should 
be increased and the forty-hour week 
introduced, the legislation would involve a 
settlement along those lines. Had I stopped 
at the preamble, or had the preamble of 
this Bill constituted the law, I should say 
there was much to be said for what is 
contained in the preamble. As the Leader 
of the Opposition says, however, when you 
examine the Bill itself it contains much 
more than appears on the surface. ‘The 
rules that have been negotiated by the 
men over a long period of years, and which 
in no way enter into this wages and hours 
dispute, under this Bill may be thrown 
into the discussion. All matters which the 
railways or the men care to bring before 
an arbitrator, if one is appointed, may be 
the subject of new negotiations. Even a 
layman who knows very little about rail- 
way rules appreciates the fact that those 
rules have been agreed upon, having regard 
to the differing circumstances within the 
various railway systems, over long periods 
of years. An attempt was made by the 
railway management to introduce the rules 
as a bargaining point but, as I understand 
it, as late as last Friday that feature of 
the discussion was eliminated by the railway 
companies. They recognized the impossi- 
bility of reaching a speedy agreement in 
relation to the railway problem if those 
rules—and I give this only as an example 
—were thrown into this discussion. . . 

“Then, of course, there is the feature of 
compulsory arbitration, which has been 
emphasized by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In this democratic country we have 
built up a labour code, a way of doing 
things, which in the past has worked well. 
I believe that if more conciliation and a 
less dictatorial attitude had been shown by 
the railway managements, collective bar- 
gaining would have achieved results and 
this strike would have been avoided weeks 
Eden Sate 

“The Bill does not contain any deadline 
for the commencement of the forty-hour 
week. .. . We should remember that the 
railway men had come down many months 
from their original position as to when the 
forty-hour week should go into effect. The 
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date the men wanted was June 1, 1951, and 
the railways suggested September 1, 1951. 
The Bull does not say that the forty-hour 
week should go into effect at a date on or 
before September 1, 1951, the date furthest 
away. There is nothing in the Bill to that 
effect, and it may mean nothing to the 
arbitrator. I believe the Leader of the 
Opposition is quite right in saying that 
Clause 3 of the Bill contains no real guar- 
antee, except of a temporary nature, with 
regard to wages. 

“Again, with regard to the forty-hour 
week, the understanding is and was that if 
the forty-hour week came into effect—the 
railway management did not disagree with 
this—then the take-home pay should be the 
same. The Bill now before the house con- 
tains no guarantee of that. Consequently 
no matter how much one may want to 
see the railways resume operations, every 
member of the house should scrutinize the 
Bill and understand its implications. I 
suggest to the Government that, having 
regard to the debate and the objections or 
suggestions that are made, it should give 
an undertaking that the objectionable 
features will be eliminated in the committee 
stage to enable hon. members to support 
what purports to be the purpose of the Bill, 
namely, the resumption of railway trans- 
portation in this country.” 


Leader of Social Credit Party 


The Leader of the Social Credit Party, 
Mr. Solon E. Low, outlined some of the 
hardships imposed by the railway strike 
upon farmers, livestock producers and fruit 
growers. He went on to say, in part:— 

“Thousands of workers are being com- 
pelled into idleness and loss of income 
through enforced shutdown of industries 
and mines. These people do not quibble 
about compulsory means. They do not 
quibble at all about what compulsion itself 
means. They realize all too well, as do 
the farmers of Canada, that the railway 
management and workers, in exercising 
what they consider to be their sacred 
rights, are visiting compulsory losses, idle- 
ness and frustration upon a whole nation, 
and that at a time of extreme interna- 
tional danger. . 


“My colleagues and I in the Social Credit 
group in this House have applied our minds 
with all the wisdom and energy that we 
possess, to the problem that is before us. 
We have concluded that we have no better 
means of getting our railways back into 
operation than through the procedure which 
is outlined in the Bill now under con- 
sideration. In our judgment many of the 
provisions of the Bill are fair and just, 
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and they should be effective in accom- 
plishing the single purpose for which the 
Bill was drafted. In general we agree 
with the principle of the Bill. With 
certain clauses we have some reservations, 
because we think that they are not clear, 
especially as to time hmits of agreements 
which might be decided upon by an 
arbitrator and imposed upon the railways 
and the workers, as well as some other 
things. In our judgment an arbitrator 
should not have the power to impose, let 
us say, five or six year agreements upon 
the railways or the workers, if that is not 
what the railways and the workers wish. 
We feel also, Mr. Speaker, that the arbi- 
trator should be empowered to arbitrate 
only on those matters which are outstand- 
ing at this time. The arbitrator should 
not have the power to deal with the long- 
range agreements now 1n effect, or with 
those myriads of rules that have been 
worked out at such cost and over long 
periods of time... . 


“We do not think this Bill should set 
any undesirable precedents. It deals solely 
with the present crisis, and is designed to 
do one main and all-important thing—get 
the trains moving in the interests of all 
Canadians, in the interests of a strong 
Canada in this time of grave international 
stress. And although there are in our 
judgment shortcomings in some of the 
clauses of the bill, we feel disposed at the 
present time to support it in principle.” 


Sub-Amendment Moved 


At a later stage in the debate, the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Stanley Knowles) moved a sub-amendment, 
seconded by the hon. member for Cape 
Breton South (Mr. Clarence Gillis), as 
follows :— 


That the following words be added to 
the amendment at the end thereof: 

Provided that the administrator be 
instructed to grant immediately the 
maximum concessions made by the com- 
panies during negotiations, and that 
further negotiations with reference to the 
present dispute relate only to the questions 
of (a) a wage increase greater than four 
cents an hour; (0b) the implementing of 
the forty-hour week for forty-eight hours’ 
pay at a date earlier than September 1, 
1951; and (c) the check-off of trade union 
dues. 


After a considerable amount of further 
debate, the sub-amendment introduced by 
Mr. Knowles was. negatived by a vote of 
229 to 13, and the amendment introduced 
by Mr. Drew was negatived by a vote of 
186 to 56. 

In closing the debate on second reading 
the Prime Minister said that he did not 


think it was necessary to make any amend- 
ment to the Bill to ensure to the workers 
that any arbitrator would not make an 
award that would be less favourable to 
them than the proposals that were in 
existence at the time the negotiations broke 
off on Saturday night, August 26. He then 
went on to say:— 


“But we all appreciate that it will be 
desirable not only to have the men obey 
the law but also to have them go back 
to their jobs with a feeling of security 
that they are getting a fair deal. For that 
purpose the Government will be prepared 
to have an amendment introduced at the 
committee stage to limit the field of 
determination to that which remained the 
the gap between the parties when the 
negotiations were broken off, subject, of 
course, to any further narrowing that the 
parties may themselves have brought about 
by their further negotiations at the time 
an arbitrator is appointed.” 


Government Amendment 


Upon request, and with the unanimous 
consent of the House the Prime Minister 
read the text of the amendment which the 
Government was prepared to make to the 
Bill, and the motion for second reading 
carried by a vote of 192 to 47. 


The House then went into committee 
andesherRit Hons Mrie@.) D. Howes Min= 
ister of Trade and Commerce, proposed 
the amendment which had been promised 
by the Prime Minister. It) read:— 


That clause 5 of Bill be amended by 
inserting as subsection (3) the following 
subsection and renumbering subsections 
(3) (4) and (5) as subsections (4) (5) 
and (6)% 

(3) In deciding any matter under this 
section, the arbitrator shall decide the 
matter within the limits of the proposals 
that he determines were made by the 
railway companies and the unions in 
respect of that matter at the time nego- 
-tiations were terminated between them on 
the twenty-sixth day of August, nineteen 
hundred and fifty, or were made by either 
of them after the commencement of this 
Act at any time before the matter came 
before him and which narrow these limits, 
but the arbitrator by his decision shall 
not provide for a reduction in a rate of 
wages established pursuant to Section 3. 


Other Amendments 


Another minor amendment was moved 
by the member for Vancouver-Quadra (Mr. 
H. C. Green), extending from 15 to -30 
days the period for collective bargaining 
between the parties. This amendment was 
agreed to without division. 

The amendment introduced by the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Howe was agreed to, following 


clarification by the Prime Minister as to 
the duties and responsibilities which would 
devolve upon the arbitrator, if one were 
appointed, in respect of hotel and water 
transport employees and the proposals of 
the railways for changes in rules. 

After the Bill was reported out of 
committee, the Prime Minister moved its 
third reading. At this stage, the Leader 
of the Opposition moved, seconded by the 
hon. member for Eglinton (Mr. D. M. 
Fleming), as follows:— 

That Bill No. 1 be not now read a third 
time but that it be referred back to the 
commiitee of the whole for the purpose of 
striking out Section 5 of the Bill. 

The House divided on the amendment of 
Mr. Drew, which was negatived by a vote 
of 175 to 49. The Bill then passed on 
division. 


Economic and other Effects 
of the Strike 


It is still too early at the time of writing 
to gauge anything more than the broad 
economic effects of the strike. Even in 
regard to lay-offs resulting from the rail 
tie-up, only preliminary figures are avail- 
able. In general it seems clear that the 
over-all impact of the strike was not as 
great as was anticipated, and that the 
ingenuity of Canadians in all phases of 
business activity played an important part 
in lessening the hardships that might have 
accrued. 

While tension mounted as the special 
mediator, Dr. Mackintosh, pressed his 
efforts in day and night negotiations, each 
edition of the newspapers and every radio 
bulletin reflected the anxiety of the nation, 
in alternating moods of hope and appre- 
hension, with such phrases as “the fateful 
hour igs at hand”. Pre-strike predictions 
included. dire warnings such as one that 
“the lives of almost everyone will be 
immediately and, for the most part, 
adversely affected if the railway strike goes 
into effect”. On the day the work stoppage 
began, a metropolitan daily in Central 
Canada announced that “shortages of meat 
and other perishable foods are forecast if 
the strike lasts more than a day or so”. 
The mayor of one municipality in Northern 
Ontario declared that its population of 
29,000 “will starve within a week unless 
the strike is lifted.” On August 26 a 
reputable newsman, apparently misled by 
statements as to lay-offs that might occur 
if the strike were prolonged, reported that 
there were “around 500,000’ Canadians idle 
as a direct result of the strike, and that 
if it were not settled within a week “this 
figure will soar to 750,000.” 
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In actuality, the adversities imposed by 
the strike fell short of such calamitous 
forebodings. ‘Nevertheless, the hardships 
that were experienced were very real, and 
before work was resumed it appeared that 
the breaking point in the ability of the 
managements of many industries to con- 
tinue production was not far away. This 
was indicated by the cumulative totals of 
actual industrial lay-offs and the large 
number of potential lay-offs reported in the 
press and through the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

As early as August 19, the Employment 
Office in St. John’s, Newfoundland, reported 
that 700 track labourers had been laid off 
in anticipation of the strike. Smaller 
numbers of track labourers were also 
reported to have been laid off in other 
parts of Canada. 

The embargoing of goods by the rail- 
ways affected began as early as midnight 
on Thursday, August 17, after which time 
no shipment of livestock or perishable goods 
was accepted by the companies. Drastic 
curtailment in rail service commenced on 
August 21 when the railway managements 
cancelled many trains in advance of the 
strike deadline because they would not be 
able to complete their runs if a last-minute 
settlement were not reached. An embargo 
on the acceptance of express traffic was 
imposed at noon on August 21 by Cana- 
dian express companies and by the Railway 
Express Agency in the United States. 
Telegraph companies refused to accept night 
letters the same day. The Post Office 
stopped accepting parcels for other than 
local delivery and all but first-class mail 
was refused unless prepaid at airmail rates. 

Trains which were in motion at the time 
of the strike deadline at 6 am., Regional 
Standard Time, on August 22 continued to 
a terminal or other convenient point. In 
the larger centres, baggage room personnel 
delayed their walk-out to handle the 
baggage of trains arriving after 6 a.m. 
Within two or three hours all stations, big 
and little, were deserted. By arrangement 
between the railway managements and the 
unions representing both operating and 
non-operating employees, single engines 
were kept in readiness with steam up at 
certain points in order to take care of 
emergencies, and small maintenance crews 
remained at their posts in order to take 
care of perishable commodities and to pro- 
vide protection. 

To meet the crisis, bus companies and 
airlines expanded their services to handle 
travellers, commuters and tourists to the 
full extent possible. The Canadian Auto- 
motive Transport Association announced 
that every available truck across Canada 
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would be pressed into service transporting 
foods, medical supplies and other freight. 
Many cities had drawn up strike plans in 
advance, and some of them appointed 
emergency co-ordinators to see that supply 
routes were arranged for essential needs. 
District co-ordinators of the automotive 
transport organizations worked with muni- 
cipal officials to ensure the swift movement 
of bread, milk and other perishable foods. 
Among numerous notable instances of 
makeshift arrangements, it was reported in 
the press that a furniture van carried 
medical supplies from Toronto to Winnipeg, 
and that in the Niagara Peninsula brewery 
trucks were pressed into service to trans- 
port peaches to market. Commuters 
brought bicycles into use and car pools 
reminiscent of the war years were revived. 
Passengers debarking from ocean liners at 
Quebec City were taken to Montreal in 
cars and buses. 

Hotels operated by the Canadian 
National Railways endeavoured to carry on 
to the extent that facilities and non- 
striking personnel would permit, and some 
guests remained in residence, climbing stairs 
to their rooms and making their own beds. 

A factor in the maintenance of public 
morale was the maintenance of full service 
by newspapers and other media for the 
dissemination of news. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation continued its net- 
work services without interruption, using 
leased wires of the railway telegraph ser- 


vice, although certain normal program 
“reversals” and “switches” had to be 
eliminated. 


On the stock exchanges, which continued 
to operate on leased wires, mild selling 
pressure was at first experienced but the 
markets recovered quickly despite the 
strike. 

Vancouver Island and Prince Edward 
Island were cut off from the mainland 
almost entirely, and were dependent upon 
aeroplanes, barges and small boats for food 
supplies. The Pictou ferry continued to 
serve Prince Edward Island and before the 
end of the strike the main railway ferry 
was permitted to resume operations. 

The stoppage of work by the striking 
railway unions affected the coastal shipping 
operations of the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the CPR and Cana- 
dian National Steamships. The isolation 
of the coastal communities, with their 
populations of some 15,000 persons, was 
made complete’on August 25 when about 
250 unlicensed crew members of coastal 
vessels operated by Union Steamships 
Limited went on strike in connection with 
a dispute between the company and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America. The coastal steamship services 
of the two railways were also involved in 
the SIU dispute, but it had no relation to 
the main railway controversy. An emer- 
gency air transportation system was organ- 
ized to help meet the predicament of the 
coastal towns and villages. 

In another instance of isolation, the town 
of Atikokan, Ont., about 100 miles west 
of the Lakehead, appealed for aid on behalf 
of its 3,000 residents when their supplies 
of fresh meat, sugar, milk and flour became 
seriously depleted. A “mercy train” was 
authorized by the unions’ strike committee 
and was sent to the town with 119,000 
pounds of food from Port Arthur. 

Nothing in the nature of serious food 
shortages occurred in any centres of popu- 
lation served by highways and, in fact, 
mobility through other forms of travel was 
maintained at a remarkably high level. As 
an illustration of this, new attendance 
records were established even during the 
railway strike at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto, which commenced 
on August 25. 

In the industrial field, the best informa- 
tion available at the time of writing indi- 
cates that some 47,000 railway employees, 
composed mainly of workers in the running 
trades, were thrown out of work by the 
strike and about 23,225 employees of other 
industries by reason of lay-offs caused by 
lack of transportation. The lay-off figures 
are limited to cases involving over 25 
employees They were obtained through 
special reports secured from local offices 
of the National Employment Service, and 
more than eighty per cent of the lay-offs 
have been confirmed since the end of the 
strike. In general, the lay-offs occurred 
primarily in industries which depend upon 
a steady supply of bulky raw materials and, 
secondly, in industries where lack of storage 
facilities quickly creates a serious problem. 
Some industrial plants which, under the 
first impact of the strike, believed that they 
could not carry on found that they were 
able to improvise arrangements which 
enabled them to keep their working force 
intact and busy. As an example, the 
management of a large meat packing house 
in Toronto laid off some of its employees 
the first day of the strike, but the next 
day was able to re-hire its entire staff on 
the basis of a reduced work-week and a 
regrouping of its personnel. Lay-offs in the 
meat packing industry were much larger 
in the West than in Eastern Canada, and, 
although full information is not yet avail- 
able, it appears probable that this had a 
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direct connection with the fact that a good 
deal of livestock in the West is shipped 
by railway, whereas in the East a greater 
percentage usually is shipped by truck and 
further consignments could be diverted to 
truck haulage. 


An indication that lack of storage facili- 
ties was an influential factor in the lay-offs 
reported is seen in the fact that a large 
number of these occurred in industries, such 
as a plant manufacturing breakfast foods, 
in which the finished product is shipped out 
quickly after manufacturing. On the other 
hand, ingenuity played a part in keeping 
in production other undertakings with 
similar storage problems. For example, a 
large lay-off was forestalled in a paper plant 
in Northern Ontario by taking over the 
local hockey arena for storage facilities. 


Another factor tending to mitigate the 
effects of the strike was that there is 
usually an upswing in manufacturing 
activity during August, and the average 
plant had an incentive to continue pro- 
duction at as high a level as possible during 
the strike period in order to meet the 
demands of markets later in the year. Con- 
sequently, every opportunity appears to 
have been taken by industry to keep plants 
going and working forces intact. Added to 
this, the renewal of direct negotiations at 
the request of the Prime Munister on 
August 25 and 26, and the confidence that 
the strike could not last long, created by 
the calling of Parliament, apparently per- 
suaded many firms to postpone lay-offs as 
long as possible. 

No authentic evidence is yet available 
as to the total number of industries which 
may have reduced their working hours 
temporarily, and no research has yet been 
possible as to other economic effects such 
as the spoilage of food from lack of 
refrigeration facilities or the depreciation of 
other goods. 

Within 48 hours after the beginning of 
the strike, the picture as to lay-offs resulting 
therefrom, involving more than 25 persons, 
was estimated as follows:— 


Workers 
Coal Mining: Nova Scotia 50% 2.6 + 3,000 
ANET OA, Sts ns ye aes 4,000 
Metal<Minine “Sudbury, ..26...<.- 2,250 
Munitions: Quebec City ........... 500 
Chemical Products: Parry Sound .. 200 
Glass Manufacturing: Hamilton .. 100 
Meat Packing: Winnipeg .....----- 100 
Flour Milling: Port Colborne ...... 100 
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Subsequent reports from local Employment Offices as to lay-offs involving more than 
25 workers form the basis of the following table covering the whole strike period :— 


Lay-ofis of Non-railway Workers as a Result of Railway Strike 




















Industry Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Pacific Canada 
Logging stuns aso occ h a eee 45 45 
Goal aMininio2e 2 ieee eae 3,015 4,150 590 8,355 
Metal Vite ie piace tears ere 1D 3,000 415 3,490 
Manufacturing: 
POO WPTOGUCEE Viroan erin on scene 1,260 1,420 1,360 40 4,080 
W OOd ME TOduCis monet ere eos 400 180 580 
Textiles 04 She he ees 45 120 30 195 
Papers Products siete ener ae 155 425 15 595 
Tron and (Steel. ebro 50 540 1,500 175 2 265 
Chemicals... Ween eee ee eee 190 215 330 155 150 1,040 
Petroleum Productsmscgis- ae 45 45 
Non-metallic Minerals .:..°..... 325 625 325 40 5) 1,350 
INon-terrous Metals... ee eee 40 ~ 40 
HMlectrical (Apparatus dt. oi. eee 65 35 100 
Construction and Maintenance..... 60 70 130 
Transportation and Communications 120 90 360 380 950 
dig 1s (eNO yt eC Steere 130 130 
BOrVvice 16.4 o we ene tite aie ee eae 40 40 
EPO Uae iced oe ars Ree eee 5,655 2,085 7,245 6,555 1,890 23,430 


The following table gives the most complete information presently available as to 
the numbers of workers on the railways and ancillary services who were on strike or laid 
off because of the strike, together with those who remained at work. Although the table 
is for August 28, it is considered to represent fairly accurately the situation that existed 
throughout the entire strike period. 


Preliminary Estimate of Number of Railway Workers on Strike, Laid off and Still at Work, 
August 28, 1950 
Other 


CNR CPT railways ‘Lotal 


Number on Strike: 














Railway  lranspervalion ,<. cee eee os 73,000 47,0001 3,000 123,000 
Hlobeleut Vank" ies Qe eer. Aree oe he: Bs a 1,650 1,650 
Water. Lransportatiom i425 sear ny ee ea oe 350 700 1,050 
Opal “Olver ObEICG Aas peor ee ee eee te 75,000 47,700 3,000 125,700 

Number Laid Off: 
Rimnine “Urades 26 rts pee tees eee 16,500 16,0002 32,500 
Sleeping and Dining’ Car Statics =e eraser sy eae een 2,000 2,000 
xtra Gangs: 2 ae os Pee ee ae eer erie race 4,000 3,000 7,000 
Water [ransportatione ay iain reer ie ne eee 1,300 1,300 
Others railwaye=miscellancousds i372 ee... eee re eee 3,500 3,500 
PDO ta, liBikC: Oi sete ureters. en aces re 20,500 22,300 3,500 46,300 

Number at Work: 
Hotelsiccy c 20ers 500 4,100 4,600 
@eherel eocdades ck ke See eee eee 8,000 8,900 16,900 
Othemrailways—miscellaneousies jeans tye os ae eerie 5,500 5,500 
Towals abe otk: cen tee cee meee ee 8,500 13,000 5,500? 27,000 
Grand Gat s. scab cee ete aa ae 104,000 83,000 12,000 199,000 





1 Includes 4,600 express employees engaged by a subsidiary company. 

2Includes some smaller groups of employees such as yardmasters, signalmen, news agents, restaurant 
employees and communications personnel, numbering in all around 2,000. 

3 The principal railways, among some fifteen operating are the New York Central, The Algoma Central, 
the Pacific Great Eastern and the Sydney and Louisburg. 
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Text of the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 


An Act to provide for, the Resumption of 
Operations of Railways and for the 
Settlement of the Existing Dispute with 
respect to Terms and_ Conditions of 
Employment between Railway Companies 
and their Employees. 


Whereas the operation of railways and 
subsidiary services serving the country as a 
whole has been suspended by reason of a 
failure of the railway companies and the 
bargaining agents of non-operating and 
certain other employees of the companies to 
reach agreement as to certain terms and 
conditions of employment; 

And whereas the vital interests of the 
people of Canada and the welfare and 
security of the nation are imperilled by the 
suspension of operation of the _ railways, 
particularly in existing international con- 
ditions; 

And whereas the railway companies and 
the bargaining agents of the employees 
appear to have agreed that existing wage 
rates should be increased, and the forty- 
hour week introduced but appear to have 
been unable to agree as to the amount and 
effective date of the wage increase or the 
date at which the forty-hour week would be 
effective and the terms and conditions upon 
which it would be introduced; 

And whereas it is essential to protect the 
interests of the people of Canada and the 
welfare and security of the nation that 
operation of the railways be resumed imme- 
diately and that for this purpose provision 
be made for provisional terms and conditions 
of employment of employees and for the final 
settlement thereof; 

Now therefore His Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act. 

2. Within forty-eight hours after the 
commencement of this Act every railway 
company shall resume operation of the rail- 
way and subsidiary services the operation of 
which is suspended by reason of the strike 
now existing and every employee who is now 
on strike shall return to the duties of his 
employment with the railway company by 
which he is employed. 

3. The terms of each collective agreement 
to which this Act applies are provisionally 
amended forthwith by increasing by four 
cents per hour each rate of wages established 
by or pursuant to the agreement. 

4. (1) Subject to amendment of its terms 
and conditions in accordance with this Act, 
the term of each collective agreement to 
which this Act applies is extended to include 
the period beginning on the commencement 
of this Act and ending on the day on which 
a new collective agreement entered into 
between the parties thereto in amendment 
or revision thereof comes into effect, or on 
which the arbitrator by a decision under this 
Act fixes the term of a collective agreement 
to be entered into in amendment or revision 
thereof, whichever is the earlier. 

(2) The terms and conditions of a collec- 
tive agreement mentioned in subsection one, 
amended as provided in this Act, shall be 
effective and binding on the parties thereto 
for the period therein mentioned notwith- 
standing anything contained in The Indus- 
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trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act or in the agreement and that Act shall 
apply in respect of the agreement as so 
amended as if the period during which the 
agreement was extended by this section were 
the term of the agreement. 

5. (1) If within thirty days after the 
commencement of this Act, or such longer 
period as may be fixed by the Governor in 
Council at the joint request of a railway 
company and a union, agreement has not 
been reached between them either as to the 
terms of a collective agreement in revision 
or amendment of a collective agreement to 
which this Act applies or as to an arbitrator 
to decide such terms, the Governor in Council 
shall appoint an arbitrator to decide all 
matters not then agreed upon between them 
that appear to the arbitrator necessary to be 
decided for conclusion of such a collective 
agreement, including the fixing of a term 
during which the collective agreement shall 
operate and, subject to subsection two, the 
fixing of a day or days, whether before or 
after the decision of the arbitrator, to which 
the terms of the collective agreement may 
be retroactive. 

(2) The arbitrator shall, with all con- 
venient dispatch, determine and decide from 
time to time the matters that have not been 
agreed upon mentioned in subsection one, and 
if the arbitrator decides that rates of wages 
fixed by or pursuant to a collective agree- 
ment to which this Act applies shall be 
increased other than by reason of a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours of work required 
to be performed each week, the increased 
rates of wages shall be retroactive to a day 
not later than the day on which the employees 
return to work pursuant to this Act. 

(3) In deciding any matter under this 
section, the arbitrator shall decide the matter 
within the limits of the proposals that he 
determines were made by the railway com- 
panies and the unions in respect of that 
matter at the time negotiations were termin- 
ated between them on the twenty-sixth day 
of August, nineteen hundred and fifty, or 
were made by either of them after the 
commencement of this Act at any time before 
the matter came before him and which 
narrow these limits, but the arbitrator by 
his decision shall not provide for a reduc- 
tion in a rate of wages established pursuant 
to section three. 

(4) Where the arbitrator has decided any 
matter not agreed upon between a railway 
company and a union mentioned in subsection 
one, the railway company and the_ union 
shall give effect to the decision and _ shall 
conclude a collective agreement for that 
purpose and until they do so the collective 
agreement to which this Act applies to 
which they are parties shall be deemed 
for the purposes of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
have been amended, mutatis mutandis, to 
give effect to the decision and to have 
effect, notwithstanding anything in that Act, 
for the term fixed by the arbitrator, but 
nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
limit or restrict the rights of parties to the 
agreement to agree to vary or amend any 
of the terms of the agreement as so amended 
and to give effect thereto. 

(5) The arbitrator may establish the pro- 
cedure to be followed for the purposes of the 
arbitration. 
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(6) The arbitrator shall, for the purposes 
of the arbitration, have all the powers con- 
ferred on a conciliation board under sections 
thirty-three and thirty-four of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act for 
the purpose of conciliation proceedings. 

6. No person acting on behalf of a railway 
company shall refuse to permit, or authorize 
or direct another person to refuse to permit 
an employee who has gone on strike before 
the commencement of this Act to return to 
the performance of the duties of his employ- 
ment with the railway company or discharge, 
or authorize or direct another person to dis- 
charge such an employee by reason of the 
employee having gone on strike. 

7. Each person who at the beginning of 
the strike of employees now existing was 
authorized on behalf of a union to bargain 
collectively with a railway company for the 
revision or amendment of a collective agree- 
ment to which this Act applies, shall forth- 
with give notice to the members of the union 
that any declaration, authorization or direc- 
tion to go on strike, declared, authorized, or 
given to them before the commencement of 
this Act has become invalid by reason of 
the coming into force of this Act. 

8. In this Act 

(a) “arbitrator” means an _ arbitrator 
appointed under section five; 

(b) “collective agreement to which this 
Act applies’ means a_ collective 
agreement between a railway com- 
pany and a union the revision or 
amendment of which was the subject 
of negotiations between the railway 
company and the union on_ the 
twenty-first day of August, nineteen 
hundred and fifty, under the provi- 
sions of The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(c) “employee” means an employee of 
a railway company bound by a 
collective agreement to which this 
Act applies, or on whose behalf such 
a collective agreement has been 
entered into between the railway 
company and a union representing 
the employee; 

(d) “railway company” means a com- 
pany, commission or _ association 
listed in Schedule A; 

(e) “union” means a trade union listed 
in Schedule B; and 

(f) other words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


SCHEDULE A 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company 
Quebec Central Railway Company 
Canadian Pacific Express Company 
Eastern Abattoirs Limited, Montreal, Que. 
New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 

Limited, Saint John, N.B. 
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Canadian National Railways 


Canadian National Railway Company 

Montreal and Southern Counties Railway 
Company 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Company 

Thousand Islands Railway Company 

Canadian National Telegraph “‘ompany 

Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited 

Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Northern Alberta Railway Company 
Montreal Stockyards Company 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company 


The Public Markets Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man. 


Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company 


The Railway Association of Cyvnada 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited. 


SCHEDULE B 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America 


Brotherhood of 
America 


International 
Workers 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 

and Other Transport Workers 
Brotherhood of Express Employees 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


Railroad Signalmen of 


Breciechood of Electrical 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers 


International Association of Machinists 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers. 


Iron Ship Builders and MHelpers of 
America 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation 
International Moulders and Foundry 


Workers’ Union of North America 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Power Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union. 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVES 


CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


Canadian co-operatives recorded a membership of close to a 
million and a quarter persons in 1949, and did a business of over 


a billion dollars. 


For the first time since records have been 
kept, the annual volume of business trans- 
acted by Canadian co-operatives in 1949, 
exceeded one billion dollars, according to 
the eighteenth annual summary compiled 
and published by the Economics Division 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
under the title Co-operation in Canada, 
1949. The increase over the total reported 
in 1948 amounted to over $200,000,000. The 
marketing co-operatives reported a volume 
increase of approximately $167,000,000 in 
1949 and the purchasing co-operatives 
$34,000,000. 

Among the marketing and purchasing 
co-operatives there was an increase of 128 
associations, or about five per cent. The 
number of fishermen’s co-operatives that 
reported increased by 16, due mainly to the 
inclusion of Newfoundland, together with a 
small increase in Prince Edward Island. 
Service co-operatives showed a gain of 88, 
derived mostly from more complete cover- 
age in Ontario and Quebec. 

The membership recorded was 1,219,712 
and the total business amounted to 
$1,001,437,990. Newfoundland, which re- 
ported for the first time in 1949 showed a 
membership of 6,092 in 35 co-operatives, 
seven of which are fishermen’s and the 
remainder marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives. The Department of Fisheries 
and Co-operatives in the new province is 
responsible for administering co-operative 
legislation and supervising co-operative 
activities. Resulting from a conference of 
co-operative leaders in Newfoundland held 
at Grand Falls in November, 1949, arrange- 
ments were completed with co-operatives in 
Moncton and Halifax to aid in the market- 
ing of fish. Steps were also taken to 
organize a provincial. co-operative union 
which, it is expected, will become affiliated 
with the Co-operative Union of Canada. 

For the crop year ended July 31, 1949, 
the sales value of farm products marketed 
by co-operatives in Canada amounted to 
$783,293,225, an increase of $166,945,748 over 
the total reported for the preceding crop 
year. All farm products, with the excep- 
tion of wool, fruits and vegetables, shared 
in the general increase. The largest in- 
crease was reported by the dairy products, 
livestock and grain co-operatives. Sales 


values of grains increased by $81,000.000. 
This increase, it 1s stated, was due to a 
rise in price of western wheat, as well as 
increased handlings by the three pools and 
the United Grain Growers. 

Considered in relation to sales values, it 
has been calculated that during 1948-49, 
co-operatives handled 32-9 per cent of the 
main farm products which entered into 
commercial channels of trade, an increase 
of -8 per cent over the preceding year. 


Merchandising 


Sales of merchandise (food products, 
clothing, home furnishings, petroleum prod- 
ucts, feed, fertilizers, machinery, fuel 
and building materials, etc.) amounted to 
$191,804,630, an increase of $33,930,585 over 
the previous year. The increases occurred 
mainly in sale of farm machinery, clothing, 
home furnishings, food and fuel. 


Retailing 


Attention is drawn in the summary, to 
the difficulties encountered in compiling 
statistics on co-operative retail sales, inas- 
much as not all merchandising is carried on 
in what was generally regarded as “stores”. 
It was stated, however, that the sales of 
food products in 769 co-operative retail 
stores amounted to $48,900,000 during 1949. 
Clothing and home _ furnishings were 
handled by 532 outlets, but the volume in 
these items was small compared to feed 
and fertilizer sales of $15,000,000 through 
317 stores. 


Wholesaling 


There were eleven co-operatives mainly 
engaged in wholesaling farm supplies and 
consumer goods that reported in 1949. 
These eleven wholesales had 24 places of 
business and were owned, through federa- 
tion, by 1,829 local co-operatives. Their 
total assets amounted. to $20,354,250. Plant 
value, or value of fixed assets, less 
allowance for depreciation amounted to 
$5.010,973, an increase of $1,000,000 over 
1948. 

It is pointed out in the summary that 
co-operative wholesaling in Canada has not, 
as yet, been sufficiently developed to serve 
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fully all local co-operatives. This was 
shown by a comparison of the sales figures 
of the local associations with those of the 
wholesales, the former being much greater 
than the latter. 


Service Co-operatives 


It is stated that service co-operatives are 
steadily increasing in number and member- 
ship. The 156 service type co-operatives 
that reported in 1949 had a combined 
membership of 58,714, and the total revenue 
derived from services rendered during the 
year amounted to $2,500,000. Electricity 
co-operatives in Quebec and Alberta were 
helping in the extension of electric services 
to rural areas. In Ontario, rural medical 
service co-operatives were providing pre- 
paid hospital plans for thousands of farmers 
and their families. A unique co-operative 
in Ontario is designed to provide a restful 
vacation for farmer members and. their 
families. The co-operative has acquired 85 
acres of land on the shore of a lake in 
central Ontario. The land is being cleared 
and cottages will be built to provide the 
rural citizens of the area with a centre for 
rest and relaxation in the form of picnics, 
fishing, swimming, boating, etc. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives 


More than 100 fishermen’s co-operatives, 
with a combined membership of 16,300, 
reported on their operations for 1949. The 
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total business transacted amounted to 
$16,729,765. This was an increase over the 
previous year by reason of the inclusion of 
seven associations in Newfoundland, as well 
as ten others that reported for the first 
time. 

Increasing interest in the co-operative 
marketing of fish by inland lake fishermen 
is evident from the incorporation of the 
Inland Lake Fishermen’s Co-operative on 
Lake Erie and of a similar association by 
fishermen on Lake Winnipeg. In northern 
Saskatchewan a school to train co-operative 
leaders has been proposed with a view to 
handling the product of the commercial 
fisheries of the many lakes in the northern 
portion of the province. 


Insurance 


There were 410 organizations classified as 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
active in Canada in 1948. The net amount 
of insurance at risk with these associations 
was reported to be over two billion dollars 
and losses paid in 1948 amounted to 
$5,552,594. 

The Co-operative Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Regina trans- 
acted business in six provinces and was 
planning to extend operations to a seventh 
province. It reported coverage on the lives 
of 38,000 Canadians in 1949 and the amount 
of insurance in force was $25,800,000, an 
increase of $8,000,000 over 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
112th Session of ILO Governing Body 


At the 112th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
held at Geneva during June, 1950, the 
Canadian Government was represented by 
Mr. N. F. H. Berlis, Secretary, Permanent 
Delegation of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; while Mr. 
Harry Taylor, Canadian National Carbon 
Company Ltd., Toronto, was present as a 
member of the Employers’ group. 

A series of questions relating to the work 
of the ILO were considered at this meeting. 
A total of 22 items were on the agenda 
of the session; but since many of the deci- 
sions taken were of an administrative 
nature, only a few, of general interest, are 
described: here. 


Studies of Labour Problems 


The Governing Body instructed the 
International Labour Office to prepare “law 
and practice” reports on the following 
subjects so that it may then be decided 
whether these items should be included on 
the agenda for the 1952 Session of the 
International Labour Conference :— 

(a) protection of the health of workers 
in dangerous trades; 

(b) reduction of working hours as a 
result of increased productivity; 

(c) employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines. 

It was decided to appoint committees to 
deal with the following three subjects: 
Systems of Payment by Results; Status 
and Conditions of Employment of Domestic 
Workers; Industrial Safety and Health. 


Technical Assistance 


The Governing Body approved the gen- 
eral lines of a program describing some 
of the technical assistance activities which 
the Organization could undertake in the 
manpower field. These include: the estab- 
lishment of a model employment office, 
organization of employment information 
institutes, occupational analyses and. classi- 


fication, general organization and adminis- 
tration of national training programs. 

The Governing Body accepted an offer 
made by the States Members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation which are Members of the ILO 
to make available to the ILO a total sum 
amounting to the equivalent of $988,000 for 
the establishment of a special fund to be 
devoted to financing additional action in 
the field of migration. In the memo- 
randum explaining this offer, the States 
Members of the OEEC expressed their 
appreciation of the work carried out by 
the Preliminary Conference on Migration 
held at Geneva from April 25 to May 9, 
1950. The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General, in the expenditure of 
these funds, to furnish technical assistance 
to emigration and immigration countries 
in accordance with the conclusions of this 
Conference. 


Industrial Committees 


A series of decisions was taken relative 
to the programs of various industrial 
committees of the ILO. The Petroleum 
Committee will hold its third session in 
Geneva, October 23 to November 4. The 
Textiles Committee will meet at Lyons, 
later in November. The Plantations Com- 
mittee will hold its first session in Indonesia 
in December. During 1951, the Building, 
Coal, and Inland Transport Committees 
will meet. 


Freedom of Association 


The Governing Body completed the 
membership of the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation (L.G., May, 1950, p. 666) with the 
appointment of Sir Harold Beresford Butler, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (United Kingdom), Director 
of the International Labour Office, 1932- 
1938; and the Hon. Frank J. Murray 
(United States of America), Associate 
Justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 


Legislative Jurisdiction in Regard to 
Recent Conventions and Recommendations 


Following the close of each Session of 
the International Labour Conference, it is 
the practice of the Department of Labour 
to refer any Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions which have been adopted to the 
Department of Justice for an opinion as to 


whether their subject matter lies within 
federal or provincial jurisdiction. 

On July 11, 1950, the Deputy Minister 
of Justice gave an opinion in regard to 
the texts adopted at the 32nd Session of 
the International Labour Conference, held 
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in Geneva in 1949 (LG., Sept., 1949, p. 
1088). Of the eight Conventions adopted 
at this Conference, four were stated to be 
wholly within federal jurisdiction; the 
remaining Conventions, and all four of the 
Recommendations, were considered to be 
partly within federal and partly within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

The opinion was set forth in the follow- 
ing letter:— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OTTAWA 


Ottawa, July 11, 1950. 
The Deputy Minister, 


Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


DEAR SIR: 


Re: ILO Conventions and Recommendations 


You have requested my opinion as_ to 
whether the following Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference are appropriate under the 
constitutional system of Canada for federal 
action or for action in whole or in part by 
the governments of the Provinces:— 


Convention (No. 91) concerning vaca- 
tion holidays with pay for seafarers 
(Revised, 1949) ; 

Convention (No. 92) concerning crew 
came tees on board ship (Revised, 
1949) ; 

Convention (No. 93) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship and 
manning (Revised, 1949) ; 


Convention (No. 94) concerning labour 
clauses in public contracts; 
Convention (No. 95) concerning the 
protection of: wages; 
Convention (No. 96) 
fee-charging employment 
(Revised, 1949); 
Convention (No. 97) concerning migra- 
tion for employment (Revised, 1949) ; 
Convention (No. 98) concerning the 
application of the principles of the 


concerning 
agencies 


right to organize and to bargain 
collectively ; 

Recommendation (No. 84) concerning 
labour clauses in public contracts; 
Recommendation (No. 85) concerning 

the protection of wages; 
Recommendation (No. 86) concerning 
migration for employment (Revised, 
1949) ; 
Recommendation (No. 87) concerning 


vocational guidance. 


I am of opinion that the Conventions 
numbered 91, 92, 93 and 94 are wholly within 
the authority of Parliament, being in rela- 
tion to shipping and to labour clauses in 
public contracts entered into by the central 
authority. JI am further of opinion that the 
Conventions numbered 95, 96, 97 and 98 and 
the Recommendations numbered 84, 85, 86 
and 87 are partly within the authority of 
Parliament and partly within the authority 
of the Legislatures of the Provinces. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) F. P. VARCOE, 
Deputy Minister. 


Proposal for International Study 


of Industrial Health 


A committee of experts on industrial 
hygiene, appointed jointly by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and _ the 
World Health Organization, recently recom- 
mended that ILO and WHO collaborate 
in a preliminary investigation of the effects 
of modern industrial methods on the health 
and life expectancy of workers. 

The committee suggested that the in- 
vestigation should serve as a basis for the 
consideration of what further action might 
usefully be taken on the problem. The 
committee’s proposal arose from a sugges- 
tion contained in a memorandum sub- 
mitted by the American Federation of 
Labour. 

This recommendation was contained in 
a report adopted by the committee at the 
conclusion of a six-day meeting at the 
International Labour Office. 
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The committee reviewed the activities of 
the two organizations in the field of indus- 
trial hygiene, and recommended that close 
liaison be maintained between them to 
assure “that the appropriate aspects of a 
particular matter are dealt with by the 
appropriate body.” 

The committee expressed the view that 
special training of doctors and auxiliary 
medical personnel was required in the field 
of industrial health. 

The meeting was attended by five 
members appointed by ILO and _ four 
named by WHO. Sir Joseph Bhore, Chair- 
man of the Indian Health Survey and 
Development Committee, was unanimously 
elected as Chairman. 

The committee’s report will be submitted 
to the Governing Body of the ILO and the 
Executive Board of WHO. 


EMPLOYEE RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


A recent survey of employee recreation programs in 264 United 
States firms lists 158 different activities carried on by the various 
companies. Three-fifths of the programs are administered by the 
enuployees, but 9:2 per cent of the companies make some con- 
tribution to the operating expenses. 


Recreation programs for workers in the 
United States are the subject of a report* 
prepared by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and published in New York 
in December, 1949. Designed to guide 
management in deciding whether or not to 
adopt a specific policy on employee recrea- 
tion, the report provides information on 
the organizing and financing of suitable 
programs. 

A total of 264 plants and offices -which 
were known to have employee recreation 
activities were chosen for the survey. The 
number of persons employed by these 
companies was 1,245,124 including 1,034,922 
employed by 216 manufacturing companies. 

The report points out that the recreation 
activities of a company will vary according 
to the geographic location of the plant or 
office, the availability of other recreation 
activities, the age, sex, background and 
marital status of employees, the hours of 
work, the length of the lunch period, and 
the support of employees and management. 
The size of the company, while a con- 
tributing factor, is not so important since 
activities depend, for the most part, upon 
initiative and planning over which the large 
company does not have a monopoly. 

Of the 100 activities which were most 
popular among employees, approximately 
one-half were athletic or sports activities, 
a quarter were educational and cultural and 
a quarter were social. The four most 
popular recreations were sports—bowling, 
softball, golf and basketball. Immediately 
following in popularity were two social 
pastimes—picnics and Christmas parties. 

Other popular activities were horseshoes, 
parties, baseball, social dancing, banquets, 
chorus or glee club, table tennis, movies, 
lawn tennis, bridge, photography, checkers, 
fishing, gun club, chess, volley ball, library, 
rifle shooting, excursions, badminton, swim- 
ming, theatre tickets at discount, play pro- 
duction, archery, band, fashion shows, 
pinochle, shuffleboard, pistol shooting, gar- 





* Employee Recreation Activities—Administration 
and Cost. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 102. 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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dening, horseback riding, square dancing, 
minstrel show, pool, stamp club, darts, 
roller skating, lectures, billiards, smokers, 
trap shooting, cribbage, field days, bingo, 
hobby show, public speaking, club, musicale 
revues, handball, boxing, theatre parties, 
ice skating, orchestra, quoits, skeet shoot- 
ing, bait casting, calisthenics, skiing, sewing, 
hunting, dancing class, touch football, weight 
lifting, carnival, boating, boccie, hobby club, 
kittenball, scouting, dartball, flying, art class 
or club, euchre, hockey, beauty contests, 
hiking, dominoes, fencing, football, wrestling, 
knitting, personality course, camping, cro- 
quet, model making, operetta, track and 
field, leather work, bicycling club, crochet- 
ing, foreign language class, metal work, deck 
tennis, radio club, magazine editing. 

With regard to sports, the report observed: 
“The sports activities found most fre- 
quently in programs of the companies in 
this survey are those in which a large 
number of employees participate, as 
opposed to those in which they are spec- 
tators. Baseball, for instance, ordinarily 
considered a game requiring professional 
skill, is far outranked by softball.” 

The children of employees play a special 
part in certain organized activities. It was 
learned that the Christmas party was the 
major company recreation in which children 
participated, the younger generation being 
included in this event in 84 out of the 264 
companies. Other events in which the 
children are often included are picnics and 
special movie parties designed to appeal to 
the younger mind. During the summer, 
some firms open their recreation areas to 
children, and a few maintain summer camps 
which the children attend for periods of a 
week or more. 


Recreation Facilities 


The development of employee recreation 
programs is, in many cases, dependent upon 
the extent to which the facilities of agencies 
outside the company are used. The survey 
revealed that the most general type of 
facility utilized was athletic fields. Of the 
171 companies using athletic fields, 51 per 
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cent had their own facilities and 40 per cent 
used public facilities. Usually, the company 
bore the entire cost of maintenance. 

Assembly halls utilized by two-fifths of 
the companies varied greatly in size, from 
a small basement room to large auditoriums 
seating hundreds of employees. About 65 
per cent of the companies maintained. their 
own halls. 

According to the report, 180 companies 
used picnic grounds, 52 taking advantage 
of public facilities, 47 using their own 
grounds and 31 renting outside facilities. 
If company grounds were equipped with 
tables and benches, they could also pro- 
vide, in favourable weather, a place for 
eating daily lunches and for playing table 
games. 

Thirty-seven companies were found to be 
still assisting employees with the garden 
projects which were started during the war. 


Administration 


In most cases, recreation activities are 
managed by the employees, the report 
showed. In only a little over a third of 
the companies, the personnel department 
acted as the chief administrative agency. 
Even when that department does handle 
administration, the company employees 
may have their own recreation organizations. 
In some plants, the personnel branch co- 
ordinates activities that are organized by 
the employees, and in others participates 
to a greater degree in the planning. 

Central employee associations adminis- 
tered 46 per cent of the recreation programs 
included in the survey. In 33 of the 121 
associations, membership was automatic 
with commencement of employment. 
Activities were financed not by dues but 
by such means as automatic vending 
machines, playing or admission fees or com- 
pany contributions. The remaining 88 asso- 
ciations charged membership dues. 

Almost two-thirds of the associations were 
governed by boards of directors, governors 
or trustees, the largest group having be- 
tween 5 and 9 directors. In the majority 
of cases, the directors were chosen annually, 
continuity being achieved in certain asso- 
ciations by having only a part of the 
directors elected or appointed each year. 


Administration by Trade Unions 


In several companies, local trade unions 
sponsored recreation activities for union 
members, but in. only one did the survey 
find that the union handled the major part 
of the recreation for all employees. 

The recreation headquarters of this union, 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 


situated in Detroit, consist of a director, 
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assistant director and stenographers. Special- 
ists are employed on a part-time basis. 
The director is responsible for the inter- 
union recreational activities of the union 
members living in that city. Fourteen 
regional councils, generally made up of the 
recreation chairmen from the local unions 
in the area, manage programs in other 
sectors of the country where union members 
are concentrated. 


Directors 


The survey showed that a full-time 
recreation director (also known as recrea- 
tion counsellor, recreation co-ordinator, etc.) 
was employed by a quarter of the com- 
panies surveyed. In 64 per cent of these 
companies the director, whether part-time 
or full-time, reported to the head of per- 
sonnel; in eleven per cent he was under 
the supervision of the head of employee 
services; and in 7:4 per cent he reported 
to employees. 


Staff Programs 


In more than one-fifth of the companies, 
the employees ran the recreation programs 
without assistance from management, and 
in over half there was only part-time 
assistance from the employers. 

Sports referees constituted the largest 
group of employed non-staff assistants, with 
persons assisting in musical activities the 
next largest. “Eighteen companies employ 
music directors,” the report noted, “13 
choral directors, seven have band directors 
and two have orchestra leaders.” 


Financing the Programs 


In the great majority of recreation pro- 
grams, management and workers joined in 
meeting the financial costs. Next to com- 
pany contributions, the most important 
source of revenue was playing fees (bowl- 
ing, pool, golf, etc.). Half of the companies 
used this method of financing. A consider- 
able number relied to a certain extent on 
profits from automatic vending machines 
while others found canteen profits a good 
source of revenue. Through their associa- 
tion or club dues, employees in 42 per cent 
of the companies helped to pay for their 
recreation activities. 

In many cases where the company con- 
tributed toward recreation funds, the dona- 
tion was directly related to the employee 
contribution. This amount was set by the 
management as a definite proportion—rang- 
ing from 50 to 200 per cent—of the dues 
paid to the recreation association or of the 
total income of the association. 


The median company expenditure for 
each employee was estimated as follows :— 

“The median is $10 per employee in 
companies having less than 500 employees, 
$5 per employee in companies having 500 
but less than 1,000 employees, $2.50 in 
companies having between 1,000 and 5,000 
employees and $1.88 in the largest com- 
panies, those having 5,000 or more em- 
ployees. The median company expenditure 
for the entire group of 166 companies is 
$2.88 per employee.” 

Over three-fourths of the companies con- 
tributed to the cost of medical and hospital 
treatment for employees injured during 
recreation periods. 


Conclusion 


In assessing the value of company pro- 
grams, the report comments :— 


“The wide appeal of recreation pro- 
grams, as presently demonstrated, is shown 
by the fact that more than 45 per cent of 
the companies surveyed report that 50 per 
cent or more of their employees are taking 
part in the company programs. As the 
company increases in size, it becomes more 


dificult to obtain a high degree of par- 
ticipation, even though the program is 
expanded in the larger organization to offer 
more activities to satisfy more interests. 
While in the group of largest’ companies— 
those with 5,000 or more employees—37 per 
cent have programs in which at least half 
of their employees participate, nearly two- 
thirds of the companies having less than 
500 employees report that degree of par- 
ticipation. In most of the companies in the 
smallest-size category, at least 70 per cent 
of the employees are taking part.” 

In the opinions of the various manage- 
ments, a number of specific advantages 
resulted from organized recreation. Head- 
ing these was improvement in morale, which 
was mentioned by 30 per cent of the com- 
panies. Second on the list was the oppor- 
tunity for employees to become better 
acquainted with each other and with 
members of the management. Other worth- 
while benefits were the availability of 
recreation at a lower cost than the indi- 
vidual employee can afford, improvement 
in health and a chance to develop 
personality. 


RECENT PREPAREDNESS MEASURES IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


The sudden outbreak of war in South Korea and the tense world 
situation resulted in extensive measures for preparedness in the 


United States. 


The following article summarizes the more important of these 
steps, as they affect the U.S. economy, and the attempt to combat 
inflation by voluntary means tf possible. 


In reviewing the position of the US. 
economy, on July 26, soon after the out- 
break of the Korean war, President Truman 
asserted that the chief national goal in this 
critical period was “production and more 
production.” Despite a record national out- 
put of $270 billion, Mr. Truman warned 
that still higher productivity objectives 
must be set and met. 

Mr. Truman estimated that present 
American human and material resources 
should enable the country this year to add 
another $8 to $10 billion to present peak 
output. The administration was confident 
that the U.S. economy had weathered its 
post-war trials, and was now ready to forge 
ahead. 
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The task as laid out by the President 
was twofold: first, to get the greatest 
volume of total production possible ; and 
secondly to emphasize the right kind of 
production, and the best utilization of 
products. This program, while not as all- 
absorbing of the economy’s output as in 
World War II, would, in Mr. Truman’s 
opinion, demand sacrifices by all Americans. 

In presenting his economic review to 
Congress in late July, Mr. Truman asked 
for certain basic minimum powers as a 
brake against inflation. He requested con- 
trol of consumer instalment credit; restraint 
of private real estate credit; mandatory 
authority for the allocation of priorities 
and essential materials, and a limit on the 
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production of non-essential civilian goods 
which require strategic materials; govern- 
ment cutbacks on projects requiring essen- 
tial manpower, materials or facilities; 
stepped up procurements; and loans to 
producers of military equipment. Mr. 
Truman did not ask for legislation for 
price, wage or manpower controls, or for 
rationing. 


Lahour’s Participation 


Organized labour in the U.S. was quick 
to give its full support to the preparedness 
program, but asked to be allowed “genuine 
participation in the planning and admin- 
istration of defence policy.” 

Early in July, representatives of labour 
met with W. Stuart Symington, Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board 
to discuss labour’s role in the program. As 
a result of this meeting, a twelve-man 
national policy committee was formed to 
consult with Mr. Symington on domestic 
mobilization plans. The committee will 
equally represent labour, industry, agricul- 
ture and the public. Labour is to be 
represented by CIO President Philip 
Murray, AFL President William Green, and 
Al. J. Hayes, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. How- 
ever, those present at the meeting were 
not entirely satisfied, and a joint state- 
ment on labour policy in this regard was 
issued by William Green, AFL President, 
following the meeting. In his statement, 
Mr. Green said :— 

“We pointed out to Mr. Symington that 
any plan for present or future mobilization 
of American resources must provide full 
and adequate representation for organized 
Jabour in the policy, planning and opera- 
tional divisions of the Government agencies 
involved. It was also pointed out that the 
creation of more advisory bodies in such 
agencies will not meet the nation’s needs, 
and that in the past this type of advisory 
structure has proved ineffective.” 

In the important field of industrial rela- 
tions, President Green of the AFL has gone 
on record as saying “that we (the AFL) 
stand ready now, as we did in World 
War II when we gave the no-strike pledge, 
to do so whenever the President 
advises us such action is necessary... .” 
John L. Lewis, UMW President, opposed 
such a proposal; and CIO President Philip 
Murray felt that it was premature. 


Manpower 


In the manpower field, U.S. employment 
figures were at the highest level in history 
during August. The Census’ Bureau 
reported employment at 62,367,000 for the 
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month, an increase of over one millon 
from July. 

It is still too early, the Bureau reported, 
for the economy to reflect the full impact 
of the crisis on the manpower situation. 
However, while no mass manpower shortage 
has developed, there are indications that 
the supply of skilled workers in certain 
critical industries is becoming limited. In 
comparison with 1940, the possible reserve 
of manpower which can be utilized in the 
near future is small. There were over 
8,000,000 unemployed in 1940 compared to 
2,500,000 in 1950. Commenting on this 
situation, the U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
said :— 

“The economy was gradually moving 
toward full employment before the Korean 
crisis. With increasing defence prepara- 
tions, 1t may be expected that this trend 
will continue at an accelerated pace.” 

Another complicating factor in the man- 


‘power situation is the demand of the draft. 


The U.S. Army had requested Selective 
Service to draft a total of 170,000 men by 
November, and in addition it is expected 
that over 500,000 reservists and National 
Guardsmen are slated for call by late fall. 
By the end of the year, two million men 
are to be in uniform. Early in September, 
President Truman announced a new goal 
of three million men for the armed services 
to meet American commitments in Europe 
and elsewhere. These figures do not in- 
clude certain “smaller-than-divisional size” 
Reserve units called to service. 

These service requirements are expected 
to have some effect on industry in that 
skilled workers will be among those called, 
and as the labour supply dwindles, manage- 
ment will find it more difficult to find 
suitable replacements. 


Legislation 


On September 1, the U.S. Congress passed 
the Defence Production Bill, which had been 
under discussion since July 19. The bill, 
as signed by President Truman is in seven 
sections. These deal with price and wage 
stabilization; priorities and _ allocations; 
authority to requisition; expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply; settlement of 
labour disputes; control of consumer and 
real estate credit; and certain general 
provisions, 

The bill empowers the President to seek 
the voluntary co-operation of industry and 
labour to keep down prices and stabilize 
wages, and, if it becomes necessary, to 
invoke mandatory controls on a selective 
basis in any industry or industries where 
he finds prices rising at an unreasonable 
rate. However, if prices in a given in- 


dustry are fixed, wages must also be frozen. 


Tf conditions should reach a very critical 
or chaotic stage, Mr. Truman is empowered 
to call for blanket price and wage controls 
covering all industry, and is obligated to 
set up an agency similar to the World 
War II Office of Price Administration to 
administer price regulations The basic 
price period, should price control become 
necessary, is between May 24 and June 24, 
1950. The bill also states that “no wage, 
salary or other compensation shall be 
stabilized at less than that paid during the 
period from May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950 
inclusive.” Prices or rentals for real prop- 
erty, professional services, insurance rates 
and rates of utilities and public carriers are 
exempted from the bill’s provisions. Rentals 
were already controlled by a separate act. 

The act also gives the President authority 
to set up an agency equivalent to the War 
Labour Board of World War II, for the 
settlement of labour disputes. However, no 
action contrary to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, or other appli- 
cable laws can be taken under this provi- 
sion of the bill. 

The other provisions of the bill give the 
President wide powers in other sectors of 
the economy, as well as providing for a 
joint ten man committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to keep the 
bill’s operations under constant surveillance. 


Economic Stabilization Agency 


Under the powers granted him by the 
Defence Production Bill, President Truman 
on September 9, announced the creation of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency to curb 
both prices and wages by voluntary means, 
In setting up the new agency, Mr. Truman 
said :— 

“Tf we adhere faithfully to the principles 
of self-restraint ... we can lessen the need 
for controls. But controls will still be 
necessary 1n some cases where voluntary 
individual action is not enough or where 
the honest majority must be protected 
from a few chiselers. In those cases, the 
Government will not hesitate to use its 
powers.” 

In his statement, Mr. Truman asked for 
higher income taxes, an excess profits tax, 
harder work and longer hours, and no pay 
raises over and above those necessary to 
keep up with the cost of living. He named 
W. Stuart Symington, as co-ordinator of 
the whole program. At the same time, the 
President laid the basis for price controls: 
by ordering business to keep records of 
prices and costs between May 24 and June 
24. In closing his address, Mr. Truman said 
that “to the extent necessary, workers and 
plants will have to stop making some 
civilian goods and begin turning out 
military equipment.” 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
QUEBEC PROVINCIAL FEDERATION OF LABOUR (TLC) 


Commencing with this year the Federation will present a brief 
annually direct to the Minster of Labour of the Province of 
Quebec on matters concerning provincial labour legislation. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
was held in Quebec City on June 16, 17 
and 18, 1950. The convention was opened 
by Mr. J. B. Hurens, President of the 
Federated Trades and Labour Council of 
Quebec and Lévis. After welcoming the 
delegates on behalf of his organization, Mr. 
Hurens introduced Mr. Lucien Borne, 
Mayor of Quebec, Mr. Raoul Trépanier, a 
former President of the Federation and now 
in the Conciliation Service of the Federal 
Department of Labour, and Mr. Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
who delivered the opening address and 
conveyed to the delegates the good wishes 
of Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Congress. 


Fraternal delegates to the convention 
were Mr. J. P. Nicol, director of the 
Education and Research Department of the 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and Mr. Harry Finch, in- 
ternational representative of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 


Progress of Labour Organization 
in Quebec Province 


Before discussing the various activities 
of the Trades and Labour Congress during 
the year, Mr. Cushing emphasized the fact 
that the workers of the Province of Quebee 
have made just as rapid progress as those 
in any other place in Canada:— 

“T remember that on several occasions 
the Province of Quebec has been blamed 
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for delaying the progress of the rest of 
Canada, I have been attending the 
conventions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada since 1941, and I 
have often seen resolutions presented 
requesting an improvement in wages and 
working conditions in the Province of 
Quebec in order to allow other parts 
of the country and other workers to get 
ahead. I have heard a number of dele- 
gates expressing themselves this way: 
‘Tf it wasn’t for the Province of Quebec, 
we could get better conditions than we 
have now’. Since I have had the oppor- 
tunity of getting a closer view of the 
labour situation—and. by that I mean from 
the headquarters of the Congress—I 
realize how unjust these assertions were. 
The workers in the Province of Quebec 
have made just as rapid progress as those 
in any other place in Canada, and I am 
convinced that they will continue to 
advance. The improvement in wages and 
working conditions has been phenomenal 
in many cases, and the workers of Quebec 
Province have no reason to be ashamed 
before their fellow-workers in other parts 
of the country when it comes to good 
organizations and good results. May I 
recall, for example, the wonderful nego- 
tiations held. in Montreal this year, when 
the carpenters succeeded in obtaining the 
40-hour week with the same take-home 
pay, plus an increase of $1 a week. This 
gave Montreal carpenters a higher wage 
rate than carpenters are receiving in 
several parts of the sister Province of 
Ontario, and, in fact, in several other 
parts of Canada. I have also examined 
the health and welfare scheme set up by 
the Quebec District Council and the 
Dominion Rubber Company, and I main- 
tain that very few unions in Canada have 
such a good system. All this is the result 
of strong unions, strong central councils 
and a strong provincial organization. I 
advise you not to forget it.” 


Mr. Cushing then reviewed the activities 
of the TLC during the year and predicted 
that by the time of the big national 
convention to be held at Montreal in 
September it would have a membership 
of 500,000. 


Elections 

The election of officers for the year 
1950-51 resulted as follows: President, 
Marcel FE. Francq; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Edouard Larose; General Vice-Presidents: 
R. M. Bennett and Roger Provost, Mont- 
real; Roger D. Labrie, Three Rivers; 
Harry Bell, Quebec; Benoit Laviolette, St. 
JérOme; René Fournier, Granby, and René 
Laniel, Valleyfield. 
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Relief Fund, Rimouski and Cabano 


The Executive Council of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour, in its 
report to the conference, stated that a 
relief fund had been set up after the con- 
flagrations at Rimouski and Cabano for the 
purpose of helping the families of workers 
in these two towns, which were so severely 
tried. The Secretariat appealed imme- 
diately to all unions affiliated with the 
Federation and to the General Presidents 
of international unions affilated with the 
American Federation of Labour and reported 
that $29,364.17 had been subscribed at the 
date of the convention. 


Resolutions 


Seventy-five resolutions were presented to 
the convention, covering such questions as 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, unemploy- 
ment insurance, Provincial Labour Code, 
labour relations, old age pensions, health 
insurance, employment conditions, family 
allowances, vacations with pay, rent control, 
etc. The convention also studied and 
adopted a new constitution. 





Education and Research Service.—The 
convention authorized the executive of the 
Federation to set up an education and 
research service. The object of this service, 
which will have a permanent director, is to 
assist the organizers and negotiating agents 
of all groups affiliated with the Federation 
in obtaining information concerning the cost 
of living, comparative wage rates, retire- 
ment pensions, social insurance, industry’s 
ability to pay, market conditions for prod- 
ucts, etc. 


Rent Control.—The delegates agreed 
unanimously to ask that rent controls be 
continued by the Provincial Government 
from April 30 next, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to give up the control which it 
has exercised during and since the war. 
The delegates also urged that this pro- 
vincial control be continued so long as 
there is a shortage of dwellings. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—lt was also 
resolved that the Provincial Government 
be asked to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as follows, and that it be 
extended to cover all workers, whatever 
their occupations :— 

(1) compensation equal to 100 per cent 
of the wage loss of the victim of the 
accident; 

(2) that the Act apply in a general way 
to all industrial diseases and diseases which 
may be attributed to the nature of the 
employment, whatever the disease or the 
employment may be; 


(3) that the sanctions provided for in the 
Act be applied whenever an employer is 
responsible for delay in the payment of 
compensation to the claimant; 


(4) that compensation be paid from the 
date of the accident or of the disability 
without any waiting period; 

(5) that the Act specifically require the 
doctor to submit his report within a definite 
time limit; 

(6) that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission be instructed to supervise the 
application of preventive measures, and 
that a competent and sufficiently large staff 
be hired for that purpose; 

(7) that the Act apply to all occupa- 
tions and to. the diseases and accidents 
attributable to the nature of the employ- 
ment; 

(8) that the Act guarantee immediate 
payment of compensation to any person 
suffering from hernia where there is a possi- 
bility that this trouble results from perform- 
ance of duty. 


Communism.—“In order that the labour 
movement may continue effectively its 
ereat struggle to safeguard the interests of 
the working classes,’ the Quebec conven- 
tion adopted a resolution condemning the 
Communist doctrine and severely censuring 
Communists and “fellow-travellers” for their 
subversive activities. 

All branches of the Federation were 
also advised to prevent Communists and 
Communist sympathizers from obtaining 
any key positions in the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour. 

It was also agreed that all locals would 
actively engage in dislodging Communist 
sympathizers from any confidential posts 
they may now hold. 





Unemployment Insurance.—In regard 
to unemployment insurance, the members 
expressed disappointment at “the existing 
short-comings”, and have asked that bene- 
fits be based on all contributions paid since 
its inception instead of only on the last 
two years’ contributions. It was also urged 
that the law be amended in such a way 
as to cover all employees, regardless of the 
nature of their employment. 

It was further declared that it is not 
sufficient to grant benefits to the unem- 
ployed, but that they must also be found 
employment. It was therefore agreed to 
urge the Government, through the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, to under- 
take public works to a sufficient extent to 
provide employment to the greatest possible 
number of those presently unemployed. 


Other Resolutions 


Another important resolution was adopted 
in the form of a recommendation to 
“remedy a current condition which pre- 
vents the workers from giving their children 
advanced education.” The Federation will 
ask the Provincial Government to increase 
in number and value the scholarships 
granted to workers’ children. 


The convention also declared itself in 
favour of a provincial lottery, provided that 
the income therefrom be applied exclu- 
sively to social services, and that its 
administration be entrusted to a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens so that it 
could not be made to serve political and 
election purposes. 

Finally, the convention discussed the 
question of street-car fares for workers 
employed at nights. 

After explaining that thousands of 
workers have to go to and from work at 
times when night fares are in effect, it was 
unanimously agreed to urge that regular 
fares be maintained 24 hours a day. It 
was explained in support of this request 
that the additional income represented by 
night fares is insignificant in comparison 
with the total receipts and that it does not 
justify the continuance of these special 
rates, which result in substantial costs to 
the worker. 


Recruiting Drive 


The international labour movement in 
the Province of Quebec is to inaugurate an 
extensive recruiting drive among non- 
unionized labour. The workers’ delegates 
from all Quebec industrial centres attending 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation have chosen 
this means of celebrating the 100th birth- 
day of Samuel Gompers, founder and first 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour. 


QPF Brief Submitted to 
Quebec Minister of Labour 


A representative delegation of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour was received on 
June 15 in the office of the Minister of 
Labour, the Hon. Antonio Barrette. The 
delegation included members affiliated with 
the Federation of Labour and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
officers of the Federation, and was headed 
by the president of the Federation, Mr. 
Marcel E. Francq, who presented the brief 
to the Minister. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Gérard Tremblay, was also 
present. 
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This presentation of a brief to the Min- 
ister of Labour is, in a way, a new pro- 
cedure. Before each session of the 
Provincial Legislature it is customary for 
the Federation to present to the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet a brief concerning 
questions on which legislative action is 
desired. Henceforth, the Federation will 
also meet with the Minister of Labour in 
order to discuss with him those questions 
relating to the administration of labour 
legislation within the jurisdiction of his 
Department. 

The brief submitted by the QPF in- 
cluded recommendations concerning various 
laws such as the Labour Relations Act, 
Minimum Wage Act, Collective Agree- 
ment Act, Industrial Establishments Act, 
Employment Bureaus Act, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and, lastly, the Pipe 
Mechanics Act. The memorandum also 
urged publication by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour of a Lasour GAZETTE. 


Labour Relations Act.—The brief de- 
clared that the Labour Relations Act of 
the Province of Quebec affords no protec- 
tion and guarantees in no way the right 
of association of the workers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and that, on the other hand, 
it has the effect of preventing workers in 
using strike action when submitted to 
intimidation, even when reprisals are used 
against them, because they are members 
of the union of their choice. 

The brief further declared that the 
Labour Relations Board does not take into 
account the fact that unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour are 
mostly craft unions which can only accept 
workers of their craft as members. 





Minimum Wage Act.—The Federation’s 
memorandum expressed the opinion that 
the Minimum Wage Board is not taking 
into account the rising standard of living 
actually prevailing, and the constant 
development of commerce and industry in 
the Province of Quebec:— 

“The minimum rates fixed by ordinance 
No. 4 are ridiculous if one notes that 
the rates stipulated by this ordinance are 
inferior even to the benefits paid by the 
Unemployment Insurance, and that it is 
far more profitable for a worker, male 
or female, to remain unemployed than 
to work at the rates stipulated by the 
ordinance. 

“With the present industrial and 
economic development, it is necessary 
that the Government, with the collabora- 
tion of employer and employee assoc- 
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jations, study the present ordinances, 
which are administered by the Minimum 
Wage Board and try in each particular 
industry to issue a separate ordinance 
instead of having one general ordinance 
covering many industries. 

“Many of our affiliated unions complain 
that ordinances are used in order to 
maintain low wages and too long hours 
of work. 

“Thus, we believe, that the ordinances 
should be revised and should stipulate 





higher minimum wages and_ reduced 
hours of work.” 
Collective Agreement Act.—The brief 


suggested that the Collective Agreement 
Act be amended in order that parity com- 
mittees may not compete unfairly with 
labour unions in the issuance of com- 
petency cards by granting them for an 
indefinite period of time, or by charging 
low fees for their issuance, less than the 
dues which the member has to pay to his 
union. 

For the purpose of protecting crafts and 
in order that the law might be observed 
more effectively, the Federation recom- 
mends that the law and decrees be amended 
in such a way that the parity committee 
may order that any worker on a job be 
obliged to possess his competency card; 
that a definition of crafts be inserted in 
the decrees; that competency cards be 
granted in accordance therewith; and, 
finally, that apprentices on the job or 
unemployed be forced to register with the 
parity committee so that the committee 
in the interest of industry might be in a 
position to follow their progress. 


Labour Relations Act.—The brief sug- 
gested, among other things, that no children 
of sixteen years or under should be 
employed in factories or workshops. “We 
believe that it is necessary for the intel- 
lectual development of our nation that it 
be compulsory for our children to go to 
school up to the age of sixteen, and that 
no exception be made to that rule even 
by permit. Under the present law, the 
granting of special permits provides means 
of avoiding and abusing the law.” 





Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
Federation recommended that the legis- 
lators study the possibility of extending the 
scope of industrial illnesses covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and sug- 
gested that means be taken to force 
employers as well as employees to use all 
known safeguards to stop or, at least, 
diminish industrial accidents and illnesses. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The railway strike eclipsed all other labour disputes during 
August, but interesting developments occurred elsewhere in the 
field of labour-management relations. 


Introduction 


The railway strike which crippled trans- 
portation, telegraphs and ancillary services 
on a nation-wide scale from August 22 to 
August 30 completely overshadowed all 
other developments in labour-management 
relations during the month. As the railway 
dispute is reported in a feature article 
elsewhere in this issue, it will not be dis- 
cussed in this section. 

On August 4 a deadlock was reported in 
direct negotiations for collective agreements 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and The Canadian Press and its radio 
subsidiary, Press News Limited. The union 
applied to the Minister of Labour for 
intervention and, on August 17 Mr. James 
H. Stitt, of Ottawa, was appointed as Con- 
ciliation Officer to endeavour to mediate 
the dispute between the parties. Mr. Stitt 
was given the status of an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 56 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
for the purpose of carrying out his assign- 
ment. Early in September Mr. Stitt 
reported that he had been unable to effect 
a solution of the disputes and that the 
parties favoured the establishment of con- 
ciliation boards as the next step looking 
towards settlements. On September 9 the 
Minister of Labour established separate 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, 
and the parties were invited to submit 
nominations of persons to act thereon. 

On August 3 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Asosciation, represent- 
ing ten terminal elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. Later 
in the month the employers advised the 
Department that they were willing to 
accept the recommendations of the Board, 


but on September 1 the union gave notice 
that the report was not acceptable and that 
proceedings were under way to obtain from 
the employees an expression of their will- 
ingness to withdraw from the service of 
the companies in the event of failure to 
reach a_ satisfactory settlement through 
further negotiations. 

The dispute between the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and three coastal shipping 
companies on the West Coast, which had 
been submitted to the usual conciliation 
procedures came to a head during the 
month. On August 25, while the Canadian 
National Steamships and the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company were 
already tied up by reason of the railway 
strike, the SIU began a strike against the 
third company involved in the dispute, 
namely Union Steamships Limited. When 
railway operations were resumed on August 
31, the Seafarers’ International Union 
decided to extend its strike to the vessels 
of the two railway companies. On in- 
structions of the Minister of Labour, an 
officer of the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department had already been in 
touch with the local representatives of the 
parties. With his assistance and that of 
senior officers of the Department, an agree- 
ment was signed on the night of September 
1 to the effect that the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union and the three companies 
affected would abide by conditions of settle- 
ment similar to those provided for in the 
legislation adopted by Parliament in 
terminating the railway strike, namely, a 
wage increase of 4 cents per hour effective 
immediately and the adoption of whatever 
changes in working conditions might result 
for coastal steamship personnel which might 
follow from the negotiations or arbitration 
carried on pursuant to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. It was reported 
further that the hourly increase would 
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apply to overtime rates, and that the hours 
of work performed by deck and engine- 
room ratings on vessels of Canadian 
National Steamships and the coast steam- 


ship service of the CPR would be eight 
hours in a spread of not more than sixteen 
hours. Operations were resumed imme- 
diately in accordance with the settlement. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of August. 
The Board issued four certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, rejected one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification, and 
ordered six representation votes. During 
the month the Board received seven appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts, Windsor Street 


Station, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 
1169). 
2. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 


(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by Westward Shipping 
Company Limited, Vancouver, on board 
the vessels m.v. Standard Service and 
m.v. B.C. Standard (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 
1169). 

3. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, for a unit 
of employees of Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, employed in its oper- 


ations and maintenance divisions (L.G., 
Aug., 1950, p. 1169). 
4. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 


(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by Shell Canadian Tankers 
Limited, Vancouver, on board the m.v. 
Western Shell (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (second stewards, B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (.G., May, 1950, 
p- 675). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the second stewards affected 
by the application were not considered by 
the Board to be employees within the 
meaning of the Act, their duties involving 
management functions. 
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Application for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 


Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Division No. 59, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1041). 
The Board rejected the application follow- 
ing the taking of a representation vote 
(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1169). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Albert G. 
Baker Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, xpress 
and Station Employees and Clarke Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and W. G. 
McCauley, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 824) (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 


(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824) (Returning 
Officer: L. Pepin). 
5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and Robin Hood 


Flour Mills, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 825) (Returning Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


6. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., and Paterson Steamships Limited, 
Fort William (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

Following investigation of the foregoing 
applications and public hearings of the 
parties concerned in all but the last applh- 
cation, the Board ordered representation 
votes of the employees affected. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association, on behalf of steward- 


esses employed by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited (Investigation Officer: J. 5. 
Gunn). 

29. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by Provincial Steam- 
ships Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., on board 
the vessel Federal Trader (Investigating 
Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

8 The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by Northlantic Sealers 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., on board the 
vessel Blue Seal (Investigating Officer: J. R. 
Kinley). 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 


of Island Motor Transport, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, PEI. (Investigating Officer: 
J. R. Kinley). 


5. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Provincial Steamships Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld., on board the vessel Federal 
Trader (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

6. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Northlantic Sealers Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfld., on board the ss. Blue Seal (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

7. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Keystone Transports Limited, 
Montreal, on ships operating on coastal and 
inland waters (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


1. On August 24 the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and The Canadian Press (Conciliation 
Officer: James H. Stitt). 

2. On August 24 the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the American Newspaper Guild 
and Press News Limited (Conciliation 
Officer: James H. Stitt). 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On August 3 the Minister received the 
unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, representing 
ten terminal elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 825). The text of the report of 
the Board is reproduced below. 


Strikes Following Board 
Procedure 


1. On August 22 fifteen international 
labour unions began a strike against the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
following receipt of the report of the Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with the dispute between the parties 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 826). The strike was 
called off on August 30 in compliance with 
an Act of Parliament directing the resump- 
tion of railway operations. Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 


2. On August 22 the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees began a strike against 
the Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and the 
Ontario Northland Railway, following 
receipt of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with the dispute between the parties 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 826). The strike was 
called off on August 30 in compliance with 
an Act of Parliament directing the resump- 
tion of railway operations. Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 

3. On August 25 the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, began a strike against Union 
Steamships Limited and on August 31 
against Canadian National Steamships and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
following receipt of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with the dispute between the parties 
(iy. Gis Sent. 1950, D: L057). Details of the 
dispute are published elsewhere in this 
section. 
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Applications for Consent to Prosecute 
Received 

1. On August 3 the Minister received an 
application from the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Seamen for consent to prosecute the 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited, Montreal, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Canadian Division, for alleged violations of 
Section 4 of the Act. 

2. On August 18 the Minister received an 
application from one, Philippe Gagnon, for 
consent to prosecute the Quebec and 
Ontario Transportation Company Limited, 
Montreal, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Divi- 
sion, for alleged violation of Section 4 of 
the Act. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Various Terminal Elevator Companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, represented by the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 


Association, 
and 


The Brotherhoood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. | 


Hon. HumpHrey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and 
of a dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, repre- 
senting ten companies: The Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Company Limited; 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited; The Fort Wilkam Elevator 
Company Ltd.; Federal Grain Limited ; 
Lakehead Terminals Limited; McCabe 
Gran Company Limited; The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Co., Ltd.; United Grain 
Growers Terminals Limited; Western 
Grain Company Limited; Manitoba 
Pool Elevators and Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminals Limited (Employers), 


and 


the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Bargaining 
Agent). 


SIR: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien, of the Court of King’s Bench 
for the Province of Manitoba, Chairman; 
Mr. William A. Johnston, K.C., of the City 
of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, 
nominated by the employers; and Mr. A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., of the City of Moose Jaw, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, nomin- 
ated by the employees; held the following 
meetings: May 5, 1950 and May 7, 1950 
at the City of Winnipeg, June 26, 1950 at 
Port Arthur, July 17, 1950 and July 18, 
1950 at the City of Winnipeg, and July 22, 
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On August 3, 1950, the Acting Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
various Terminal Elevator Companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
represented by the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevator Association, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. T. Beaubien, Winnipeg, 
Chairman’ We) "Ar “Johnston, K.Ce 
Winnipeg, and A. J. Wickens, K.C., 
Moose Jaw, members appointed on the 
nominations of the employers and 
employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





1950 and July 31, 1950 at the City’ of 
Winnipeg. 

The employees were represented by:— 
Mr. F. H. Hall, vice-Grand President. 
Mr. A. Mose, Asst. to vice-Grand 
President. 

Mr. J. L. Pateman, General Chairman, 
System Board. 

’ Mr. G. Hamilton, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, System Board. 

Mr. H. Mead, General Chairman, CSL 
Board. 

Mr. C. W. Hardwick, Local Chairman, 
Lodge 650. 

Mr. C. Donald, President, Lodge 650. 

Mr. C. Seaman, Secretary, Lodge 650. 

Mr. F. Watson, R. Flummerton, M. 
McKay, D. McMillan, members nego- 
tiating committee, Lodge 650. 





The employers were represented as 
follows :— 

Mr. M. A. McPherson, K.C., of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, representing Manitoba 
Pool Elevators and Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminals Limited at all sittings; Mr. 
E. B. Pitblado, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
representing the other above-named 
companies at the hearings in Port Arthur; 
and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., and Mr. 
E. B. Pitblado, both of the City of 
Winnipeg, aforesaid, representing the 
other companies at the meetings in the 
City of Winnipeg. 


At the opening of the meeting in Port 
Arthur on June 26, 1950, the employees’ 
representatives stated that they withdrew 
all matters previously raised in this dispute 


with the exception of the following, 
namely :— 
Their request for, 
1. Union Shop. 
2. Five-day forty-hour week at the 


same take-home pay as the presently 
existing forty-eight hour week, and 

3. Wage increase of seven cents per 
hour after the proposed reduction 
in the hours of work. 


1. Union Shop—The evidence of both 
sides before the Board having established 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


BritisH CoLUMBIA COASTAL REGION.—CER- 
TAIN LogcIng FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WoopWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1950, to June 14, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 


that the relations between the employers 
and employees have been in the past and 
now are most harmonious the Board feels 
that no change should be made in the 
present form of Union representation and 
does not recommend a Union Shop. 


2. Five-day forty-hour week—After fully 
considering all representations made by all 
parties, the Board does not recommend a 
five-day forty-hour week. 


3. Wage Increase—The members of the 
Board being imbued with the desire that 
a settlement may be reached between the 
parties, and with that end in view recom- 
mend an increase of five (-05¢) cents 
per hour for hourly employees and a 
corresponding increase for the monthly 
employees. 

The Board suggests that the term of 
contract and the date of suggested increase 
be settled by the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 3lst day of July, A.D. 1950. 


(Sgd.) J. T. BEAUBIEN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Wa. A. JOHNSTON, 
Employers’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) A. J. WICKENS, 
Employee Nominee. 


employees and agree that the only certifica- 
tion that they will recognize during the term 
of the agreement is that of the union, unless 
ordered by due process of law to recognize 
some other bargaining authority. 


Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the union in obtaining and 
retaining as members the eligible employees. 
Any employee who is now a member in good 
standing, or who becomes or is reinstated as 
a member of the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, maintain such 
membership in good standing throughout the 
term of the agreement, subject to such 
procedure as may be mutually satisfactory 
to both parties. Oheck-off: the companies 
agree to deduct union dues monthly and 
also initiation fees, back dues and _ assess- 
ments from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week, except for cookhouse and bunk- 
house employees in unorganized territory, 
firefighters. boatmen, first-aid attendants and 
watchmen (time worked by cookhouse and 
bunkhouse employees shall be computed on a 
daily basis; such employees shall be entitled 
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to one day off in seven). Overtime: time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of above hours and for work on the regular 
days of rest and on 7 specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the Annual Holidays Act of British 
Columbia. Employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service will receive an additional 
week’s vacation with pay or pay in lieu 
thereof. Cookhouse and bunkhouse employees 
in unorganized territory will receive one 
week after 6 months’ service, provided that 
they shall not be entitled to more than 2 
weeks in any one year, except that after 
5 years’ service they shall receive the addi- 
tional week’s vacation with pay or pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Wages previously in effect shall be in- 
ereased by 124 cents an hour to all employees 
covered by this agreement, making the 
minimum rate for common labour (man) 
$1.20 per hour. The wage scale may, sub- 
ject to mutual consent, be revised once 
annually. The rate for board and lodging 
in logging camp boarding-houses shall not 
exceed $2.25 per day; where a lesser rate 
is in effect, that rate will prevail. 


Night shift premium of 6 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and an accident prevention 
committee. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T—THE CONSOLIDATED 
MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1950, to June 15, 1951, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to 2 months” notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one between the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, 
Trail, B.C., and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 480, 
summarized below, except for the following: 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours and for work on 3 specified 
holidays; double time for work on three 
other specified paid holidays. (The previous 
agreement did not provide for any paid 
holidays.) 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: mine 
—shaft miner $1.35, timberman, raise and 
drift miners, barman, core hole diamond 
driller, steel sharpener, main hoistman $1.30; 
stope miner, skip tender, mucking machine 
operator, pipeman $1.25; motorman $1.21; 
hand mucker, trackman, powderman, miner’s 
helper, sampler, timber helper, nipper $1.18; 
trammer, deckman, underground labourer 
$1.15; surface—hand steeler, tractor driver, 
truck driver, assay office helper and bucker 
$1.18; bucker, fireman $1.15; labourer, 
dryman $1.09; mill—repairman, roasterman 
$1.30; flotation operator, solution man $1.25; 
crusherman, ball mill operator $1.21; oiler, 
ore sorter, mill helper $1.15; tradesmen— 
dragline operator $1.60; bulldozer operator, 
machinist, piumber or steamfitter $1.35; 
mechanics, pipefitters, welders $1.25 to $1.30; 
blacksmiths, electricians, carpenters $1.25 to 
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$1.35; painters $1.20 to $1.30. The above 
rates represent an increase of 12 cents per 
hour over the previous rates. 


A shift differential shall be paid as follows: 
afternoon shift 3 cents per hour, night shift 
4 cents per hour, graveyard shift 5 cents 
per hour. 

Transportation: the company agrees to 
provide transportation to the property in 
accordance with its present regulations; the 
qualifying period for one way transportation 
will be reduced to 200 shifts and for return 
transportation to 300 shifts. 

Board and lodging shall be available to 
the employees on the basis of cost. How- 
ever, aS an interim measure, from June 16, 
1950, to September 15, 1950, the cost to the 
employee shall be $2 per day, from Sep- 
tember 16 to October 31, 1950, $2.50 per 
day; thereafter employees obtaining board 
and lodging shall pay the cost to the com- 
pany of such board and lodging. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the setting up of a 
Mine and Surface Safety Committee. 


Manufacturing 
Wood Products 


BriITIsH COLUMBIA COASTAL REGION.—CER- 
TAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING 
oF RovugH AND DRESSED LUMBER, PLY- 
woop, VENEER, BOXES, SHINGLES, Doors, 
Erc. AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
oF AMERICA. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing the above 
products. 


Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONT.—THE TorRonTO GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BOOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO, 
Tue Union SHop EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
oF TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS AND 
BINDERY WOMEN, LOCAL 28. 


Agreement ‘to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
employers acknowledge that the union is the 
agency through which journeymen and 
journeywomen bookbinders and apprentices 
are able to bargain collectively with the 
employers in the industry. No employee or 
employer is to be coerced or intimidated in 
any way for being a member or non-member 
of any union or employers’ organization. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Employees shall not be 
required to accept less than 8 hours’ work 
on any week day or shift except where a 
short shift has been arranged or for Satur- 
day morning work, or except in case of 
emergency. Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 3 hours in excess of the regular 
shift in any one day and double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
regular service with the company one week, 
after 2 years’ service 2 weeks (the previous 
agreement provided for 2 weeks after 3 
years’ service). Employees with less than 
one year’s service shall receive 2 per cent 
of their total earnings. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: effective from 
November 1, 1949, to October 15, 1950— 
journeymen bookbinders $1.60, journeywomen 
bookbinders 85 cents; effective from October 
16, 1950, to October 15, 1951—journeymen 
bookbinders $1.674, journeywomen _ book- 
binders 894 cents. When employees through 
old age or other disabilities or inefficiency 
are unable to earn the standard rate of 
wages a lower rate may be paid with the 
prior approval of the Joint Arbitration 
Committee. Apprentice rates shall range 
from 35 per cent of journeymen’s rate for 
male apprentices in first 6 months to 90 per 
cent in tenth 6 months, and for female 
apprentices from 60 per cent of journey- 
women’s rate during first 6 months to 90 
per cent during sixth 6 months. Night shift 
premium: night shift workers shall receive 
a premium of 15 per cent of the day rate; 
where 3 shifts are worked 2 of them shall 
be considered night shift work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE Toronto GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BoOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF ‘TORONTO, 
THe Union SHop EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
or Toronto, THE ToroNTO TYPOGRAPHIC 
CoMPOSITION ASSOCIATION AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION, Loca. 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between The 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association, The 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Associa- 
tion of Toronto and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Local 


10, summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1948, p. 484, with the following 
changes: 


Preferential hiring: the provision that in 
press rooms where the majority of the group 
composed of journeymen pressmen, appren- 
tice pressmen, press assistants and appren- 
tices are not members of the union in good 
standing the employer will give consideration 
to any satisfactory employee suggested by the 
union has been omitted. 


Vacations with pay provisions are changed 
so that the second week is now granted 
employees after 2 years’ service instead of 
after 5 as provided in the agreement 
referred to above or after 3 years service 
as provided in the agreement which expired 
October 31, 1949. 


Minimum hourly wage rates were increased 
15 cents as of November 1, 1948, and another 
10 cents as of November 1, 1949, the effective 
date of this agreement. An additional in- 
crease of 74 cents, to become effective 
October 16, 1950, is provided in the agree- 
ment. The following are the rates in effect 
from November 1, 1949, to October 15, 1950: 
job pressmen $1.57, cylinder pressmen $1.60, 
press assistant (feeder) $1.35; two colour 
cylinder pressmen $1.65, with extra cylinder 
when used $1.70; on rotary presses—press- 
men $1.60 to $1.73; press assistants Sioa -tO 
$1.44; first pressmen $1.73 to $1.89; second 
pressmen $1.60 to $1.68; on Claybourne 
presses, 4 or 5 colour—first, pressmen $1.90, 
second pressmen $1.60, assistants SE oo csee 
colour—pressmen $1.75, assistants Loos) oll 
Rotogravure presses—pressmen $1.75, assis- 
tants $1.45. As mentioned above, the above 
rates will be increased 73 cents per hour 
effective October 16, 1950. Rate for appren- 


tices—from 39 per cent of journeyman 
cylinder pressmans’ rate during the first 6 
months to 73 per cent during the eighth 6 
months; beginning fifth year press assis- 
tants’ scale; rate for apprentice pressmen 
(when appointed as such)—from 85 per cent 
of journeyman. cylinder pressmans’ rate dur- 
ing the first 6 months to 95 per cent during 
the eighth six months; beginning fifth year 
pressmen’s scale. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


St. JoHwn’s, NFLD.—CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
AND FirMS ENGAGED IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 855 (THE TRANSPORT AND OTHER 
WorkKErRS UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The employers recognize the union during the 
term of this agreement as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
However, certain employees (office workers, 
collectors, foremen, gas pump operators, etc.) 
whether members of the union or not, shall 
not be covered or affected by» this agree- 
ment. An employer shall not discriminate 
against any employee because of union activi- 
ties conducted outside of working hours; 
the union shall not intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership. 

Hours: not more than 9 nor less than 5 in 
any one day, a maximum of 54 hours per 
week, except that tire servicemen, battery 
servicemen, lubricators and washers may be 
required to work 60 hours per week. 
Overtime: work in excess of the above hours 
shall be paid for at time and one-half before 
midnight and double time after midnight and 
for work performed on Sundays and on 4 
specified paid holidays, except that tire ser- 
vicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators and 
washers shall be paid time and one-half for 
any work in excess of 60 hours per week. 

Vacations with pay: employees shall be 
entitled to one week after one year’s con- 
tinuous service. 

Sick leave with pay not exceeding a total 
of 6 working days in any 12 months’ period 
shall be granted after one year’s continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: mechanics, body repair 
men, painters, welders, machinists—first class 
$1, second class 90 cents, third class 85 cents, 
apprentices 30 cents with increases of 5 
cents per hour every 6 months until the 
third class mechanic’s rate of 85 cents is 
reached, provided their ability as adjudged 
by the employer warrants such increase; tire 
servicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators 
and washers 50 to 70 cents. No employee 
covered by this agreement shall engage in 
any work of a nature likely to be in com- 
petition with his employer. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
safety and health of employees. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE JAMES MorRISON BrAss 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED AND 
Untrep STEELWORKERS . OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 2946. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 

26, 1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter 

from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Union security: all employees who are 
presently members of the union or who join 
the union during the life of this agree- 
ment shall remain members for the duration 
of the agreement; new employees shall become 
members of the union within 60 days of their 
being employed. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly dues from the pay of all union 
members who so authorize. Any employee 
who was not a member of the union prior 
to June 1, 1947, may remain out of the 
union, but he shall authorize the company 
to deduct from his pay union dues in the 
amount of $2 per month. The company shall 
remit all moneys so deducted to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(except when night shift terminates early 
Saturday morning), a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: for production workers—time and one- 
half for the first two hours in excess of 8 
hours per shift and for the first 4 hours 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work performed on Sundays and on all 
statutory holidays. 6 of which are paid 
holidays (the previous agreement provided 
for 4 paid holidays); for maintenance 
workers—time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one shift and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 
Any necessary overtime in taking of in- 
ventory shall be a matter of discussion 
between management and the union com- 
mittee with the understanding that it shall 
be paid for at no less than time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks for all 
employees; those with one or more years’ 
continuous service shall receive pay equal to 
their earnings at the time of vacation. 
.Employees with less than one year’s service 
shall receive pay equal to one twenty-fourth 
of their 2 weeks’ earnings at that time for 
each one-half month’s service previous to the 
vacation period. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
bench hands 90 and 97 cents, core wire 
cutter, dial finisher, dipper (acid), night 
watchman, seating machine operator, trucker, 
wrappers and packers 90 cents; fireman, 
milling machine operator, spray paint 93 
cents; casting cleaner, factor shipper 97 
cents; core machine operator, machine 
moulder, polisher, seating machine hand 
$1.01; core maker $1.05 and $1.09, engine 
lathe hand $1.09 and $1.17, fitter 97 cents 
to $1.13, Goss automatic operator 93 and 
97 cents, instrument maker 90 cents to $1.05, 
labourer 90 and 93 cents, milling machine 
hand 97 cents to $1.09, moulder $1.05 to 
$1.17, tool maker $1.09 and $1.21, tube 
maker 90 cents to $1.09, turret lathe oper- 
ator 90 and 93 cents, turret lathe hand 
97 cents and $1.05, turret lathe set up man 


$1.13; carpenter, plater, spinner (metal) 
$1.09; boring mill, Fox lathe hand $1.17; 
pattern maker (wood) $1.21. The above 


rates represent an increase of 16 cents per 

hour in the base rate and an across the 
board increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates previously in effect. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 10 cents 
per hour will be paid for any shift other 
than the regular day shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the health and 
safety of employees. 
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TraIL, B.C-—THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA Lirps 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Mine, 
MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to 2 months’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no intimidation or discrim- 
ination either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership 
in the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues and assessments monthly from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and to 
remit same to the union; such authoriza- 
tion may be revoked at any time. 

Hours: the regular working week shall 
constitute 40 or 42 hours or the equivalent. 

Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day and for work performed by an employee 
on his regularly assigned days off duty; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 


vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 weeks 
(this last provision isa new one). Employees 


with less than one year’s service shall be 
entitled to a vacation not exceeding one week 
with pay amounting to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during the previous year. For each 
period of 30 consecutive days an employee 
is absent from work during the year, with- 
out proper cause, there shall be deducted 
from the vacation pay to which he would 
otherwise be entitled one-twelfth of such 
pay. 

Hourly wage rates: steam engineer, second 
class $1.55, third class $1.43; toolmaker 
$1.51; journeyman tradesman $1. 47; painter 
$1.43; repairman, chief operator, specia 
$1. 43, first class $1.39, second class $1.35; 
operator, special $1.31, first class $1.27, 
second class $1.23; helper $1.19; plant 
labourer t1.15; labourer $1.11. These rates 
are 6 cents per hour higher than the rates 
prev iously in effect. An employee atternld 
years’ service shall be paid a minimum of 
the plant labourer’s rate. 

Shift differential: 4 cents per hour on 
afternoon shift and 8 cents per hour on 
night shift. 

Provision is made for the maintenance of 
a Labour-Management Production Committee, 
the setting up of a Safety and Industrial 
Hygiene Committee, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Toronto, Ont.—THE TORONTO TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAIL- 
way AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, DIVISION No. 118. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1949. to September 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: 
under 65 years 
covered by this 


all eligible male employees 
of age in classifications 
agreement must, unless 


already holding membership in any other 
labour union and working at their craft, 
within 30 days become and remain members 
in good standing of the association; all new 
employees shall become and remain members 
in good standing within 60 days after 
qualification. Juniors and apprentices and 
all temporary employees shall become asso- 
ciate members of the association within 60 
days from the date of their employment at 
one-half the regular monthly dues. All 
employees seeking admission shall be admitted 
by the union and in case a member is 
suspended from the union the Commission 
shall have the right to maintain such 
employee in its service, subject to a thorough 
review of the case by both parties. 


Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of each employee covered by 
the agreement the proper dues and from 
members who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against them. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
allowed all hourly rated employees with 12 
months’ continuous service, 3 weeks for all 
hourly rated employees with 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service (previously 3 weeks were 
granted to employees with 20 years’ service). 


Statutory holidays: trainmen and drivers 
shall be paid time and one-half for all work 
on any holiday for which a special selection 
has been held and on which a special holi- 
day schedule is in effect; maintenance and 
other non-uniformed hourly paid employees 
shall be paid double time for work on 4 
specified paid holidays and time and one- 
half for work on 4 other specified holidays. 


Hourly wage rates are in most cases in- 
creased by 17 cents per hour over the basic 
wage rates previously in effect. However, 
the previous agreement provided for a cost- 
of-living adjustment in addition to the basic 


rates; there is no such provision in this 
agreement. 
Provision is made for a pension fund, 


retirement gratuities, a disability allowance 
to employees with a minimum period of 
continuous service of 10 years who have 
been incapacitated since January 5, 1940, 
and who are still on the Commission’s pay- 
roll and members of the Pension Fund 
Society and for sick benefits and medical 
services. 


Trainmen and City and Suburban Bus 
and Coach Drivers. 


Hours: 8 per day, straight time, with a 
leeway of one-half trip to complete schedule 
for two-thirds of the crews, so far as prac- 
ticable, the remainder to work ends and 
spares. Employees required to take cars, 
coaches or buses at the carhouse or the 
garage shall, at the first time reporting for 
the day, report to the office supervisor at 
least 10 minutes before scheduled time; when 
required to relieve on the street for the 
second and subsequent time and when not 
required to report to the office supervisor, 
they will be allowed travelling time equiy- 
alent to time required between the carhouse 
or the garage and the relief point, in excess 
of 10 minutes, at the regular rate of pay, 
such time in each case not to be computed 
as platform time. Trainmen and city and 
suburban bus and coach drivers on scheduled 
runs shall be paid for any extra time caused 
by being late when being relieved or running 
cars, coaches or buses into earhouses or 
garages when such delay is 10 minutes or 


over. Trainmen and drivers required to 
operate cars, coaches or buses into or out 
of service from or to carhouses or garages 
or who may be required to report for a run 
or crew on the street or be relieved on the 
street shall be allowed 15 minutes once each 
day worked at standard rate to compensate 
for reporting and signing-in time. No man 
shall be given set off-days from 28 day 
period to 28 day period but shall take off- 
days in accordance with his position on the 
board, except in cases mutually agreed upon. 
Off-days to be given consecutively whenever 
possible. 


Overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half for all combined work over 84 actual 
working hours, or for time in excess of 113 
hours’ spread for two or more piece crews. 
Time and one-quarter will be paid for 
Sunday work; no extra payment will be 
made for overtime on Sunday. 


Guaranteed pay: the Commission guar- 
antees to each extra trainman or driver an 
amount equivalent to 6 hours’ pay for. each 
regular work day and a minimum amount for 
each regular pay period worked, equal to 
the equivalent of 70 hours per day period 
of 5 days per week, provided that such 
extra employees report for work when 
required and carry out the duties assigned 
to them. This guarantee shall be payable 
at the standard rate applicable in each case. 
All scheduled crews for trainmen and for 
drivers of city and suburban buses and 
coaches will be paid at least 8 hours per 
day. 

Uniforms: the Commission will pay half 
the cost of the uniforms for trainmen and 
drivers with one year’s service and will 
provide free uniforms for employees with 
more than two years’ service; no employee 
shall be required to pay for more than one 
uniform and a half. 


Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes: 
conductors and motormen $1.14, $1.163 and 
$1.19; pay-enter car and trolley coach oper- 
ators, bus and coach drivers S119), Sl.215 
and $1.24; when in charge of trainees the 
above employees shall be paid 15 cents per 
hour extra. 


Interurban Coach Drivers 


Hours: the day’s work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business; 
existing arrangements as to personnel shall 
be continued. 

Drivers required to take coaches at a 
terminal or garage at the first reporting for 
the day shall report to the terminal at least 
10 minutes ahead of scheduled time; other- 
wise the runs shall be filled with other men 
if available. 

The Commission will grant an allowance 
of $1 for each meal, in excess of one, for 
drivers on trips requiring more than one 
meal away from their home terminal. 

Provisions regarding overtime, guaranteed 
pay, uniforms are similar to the ones affect- 
ing trainmen and city and suburban bus and 
coach drivers outlined above. 


Rolling Stock Department, Shop and 
Car House Employees and Garage 
Department Employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, for 
shop, car houses and garages. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work after regular 
8-hour day, for work on regular off-days and 
for work on Saturday afternoon done at the 
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request of the Commission by employees who 
normally do not work on Saturday afternoon. 
Time and one-quarter shall be paid for 
Sunday work to regularly assigned employees; 
no extra payment will be made for overtime 
on Sundays. 

Employees shall be given 5 minutes in 
which to wash before leaving work. ‘Two 
suits of overalls srall be supplied free of 
charge every year to each hourly rated 
employee requiring them. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes 
(excluding lead hands); watchmen and 
janitors $1.04 and $1.07; shop helpers and 
ear checkers $1.08 and $1.11; steam jenny 
and shop mule operators $1.11, $1.13 and 
$1.15; transfer table and mono-rail crane 
operators $1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; traction 
motor installer, mounter (street car), motor 
repairmen $1.19, $1.214 and $1.24; wiremen 
$1.24 to $1.42; electrical repairmen $1.11 to 
$1.36; blacksmiths $1.24 to $1.36; machine 
shop $1.11 to $1.42; truck section, street 
car metal body repair $1.11 to $1.36; street 
car wood body repair shop, bus and coach 
body repair shop $1.11 to $1.42; upholsterers 
o1.24> to $1.30. painters “$1.14 ta —S1.30: 
stores $1.08 to $1.24; apprentices in garage 
department from 89 cents during the first 
6 months to $1.24 during the sixth 6 months. 


Way and Structures Department 
Employees. 

Hours: the daily hours of work will be 
governed by the urgency of the work on 
hand, but normally there will be an 8-hour 
day or 4-hour half day. A 54-day week 
will be worked by all employees except 
those in the buildings maintenance section 
who will work a 5-day week and _ those 
employees in the way shop section who will 
work a 5-day week from November 1 to 
April 30 inclusive. The Commission guar- 
antees to every employee in the department 
a minimum of 7 hours’ pay per regularly 
scheduled work day, provided such employee 
reports for work and carries out the duties 
that may be assigned to him. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day for employees 
with a regular 8-hour day and for all work 
on regular off-days. Time and one-quarter 
for all Sunday work to regularly assigned 
employees. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied free 
of charge every year to each hourly rated 
maintenance employee requiring same. Pro- 
tective clothing shall be provided for the 
emergency crews and switch cleaners. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum for certain classes: truck 
driver, fire inspector, Barber-Greene oper- 
ator, trackman, switch cleaner, track-switch 
repairman $1.11, $1.13 and $1.15; service 
car motorman, boiler fireman, general fire 


inspector, paver, general trackman, switch-~ 


lock repairman $1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; 
cement finisher (part time), shaper and 
planer operator, special trackwork fitter, 
track welder, track grinder $1.19, $1.214 and 
$1.24; shop welder, emergency track mechanic 
$1.24, $1.27 and $1.30; general shop welder, 
electric crane operator, track bonder, $1.30, 
$1.33 and $1.36; general machinist $1.36, 
$1.39 and $1.42. 


Divisional Clerks. 
Hours: the day’s work will be arranged to 
suit the requirements of the business, and 


normally will be an 8-hour day, 5 days per 
week. 
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Overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 8 actual 
working hours per day and for all work 
on regular off-days and on 4 specified holi- 
days; double time for work on 4 specified 
paid holidays. All Sunday work shall be 
paid for at time and one-quarter to regularly 
assigned employees. 

Hourly wage rates: junior divisional clerks 
$1.14 to $1.19; divisional clerks (after 24 
years) $1,214 and $1.24; general divisional 
clerks (after 64 years) $1.27 and $1.30; 
senior divisional clerks $1.36. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION OF Civic, UTILITY AND 
ELECTRICAL WorKERS, T.T.C. Group oF 
BRANCH No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 26, 
1950, to March 25, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: all eligible male employees 
of the electrical department must, unless 
already holding membership in any other 
labour union and .working at their craft, 
within 30 days become and remain members 
in good standing of the organization as a 
condition of employment; all new employees 
covered by this agreement must become 
members within 60 days of date of employ- 
ment. The organization will admit to mem- 
bership all new employees and will not 
suspend or expel a member until agreed to 
by the Commission. 


Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the organization monthly 
from the pay of each member of the organ- 
ization who so authorizes all dues and such 
assessments aS may be assessed against such 
member. 

Hours: for day employees—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week, 
except for substation operators and _assis- 
tants who will work an average of 54 days 
per week, 6 days one week and 5 days the 
next. For shift workers—8 hours per shift; 
each worker shall be entitled to the equiv- 
alent of one days’ rest in 7. Overtime: for 
day employees—time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours worked within 5 hours of 
completing the normal day’s work; double 
time for all other overtime and for all 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified statutory holidays, 4 of which are 
paid holidays. For shift workers—time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours worked within 
5 hours of completing the normal day’s work 
and for work on 4 specified holidays; double 
time for all other overtime and for work on 
4 specified paid holidays. All normal work- 
ing hours worked on Sunday ‘will be paid 
at the rate of time and one-quarter. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all 
employees who during the current year 
complete or have completed 12 months’ con- 
tinuous service and 3 weeks to employees 
completing 15 years’ service. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied each 
year to each hourly rated employee requiring 
them. 


Hourly wage rates: electricians, grade 1 
$1.36 to $1.48, grade 2 $1.30 to $1.36, grade 
3 $1.19 to $1.24; emergency linemen, grade 
1.°$1.86. to. $1.42, ‘erade 2 .$1:30 10° 31.36, 
grade 3 $1.19 to $1.24, senior substation oper- 
ator $1.30 to $1.36, substation operator $1.24 
to $1.30, assistant substation operators $1.11 
to $1.19, helper $1.08 and $1.11; shop service 


repairman $1.19 to $1.24, chauffeur grounds- 
man $1.14 to $1.19, electricians’s helper, 
chauffeur, service truck driver $1.11 to Se 
electronic technician $257.44 to $287.69 per 
month. 

Provision is made for pensions, retirement 
gratuities, disability allowance to certain 
employees, sick benefits and medical services. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LODGE 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1949, to September 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: all eligible male employees 
must, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, within 30 days become and remain 
members in good standing of the association 
except that any eligible employee who on 
April 29, 1946, was a member of Division 
113, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, will not be required to join 
Lodge 235 of the association; however, the 
association will be his sole bargaining 
agency. New employees covered by this 
agreement must within 60 days from the 
date of qualification become and remain 
members in good standing. All employees 
seeking admission shall be admitted by the 
association and in case a member is sus- 
pended or expelled from the union the 
Commission shall have the right to maintain 
such employee elsewhere in its service. 

Oheck-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the asso- 
ciation who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against such 
member. The association shall not impose 
an additional entrance fee or special assess- 
ment or increase its existing fees unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid for all work in excess of 
8 hours per day, for work on Saturdays to 
employees who normally do not work on 
Saturdays and for all work on Sundays and 
on 4 specified holidays, except that lead 
hand machinists and general machinists will 
be paid double time on such holidays and 
also for any overtime on Sundays. Double 
time for all work on 4 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks to hourly 
rated employees who during the current year 
complete or have completed 12 months’ con- 
tinuous service and 3 weeks to employees 
completing 15 years’ continuous service. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied free 
of charge every year to employees covered 
by the agreement. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates: lead hand machinist, 
lead hand millwright $1.42, $1.45 and $1.48 ; 
general machinist $1.36, $1.39 and $1.42; 
machinist, bench fitter, spray welder, PCRS. 
axle fitter, millwright grade 1 $1.30, $1.38 
and $1.36; radial drill operator, punch press 
operator, bench repairman grade 1, mill- 
wright grade 2 $1.24, $1.27 and 91.302 2:C.C. 
axle repairman, wheel press operator, metal 
polisher, babbitt moulder, drill hand, thread- 
ing machine operator, trolley pole fitter $1.19, 
$1.214 and $1.24; bench repairman grade 2 
$1.14, $1.164 and $1.19; machine shop helper, 
sand blast operator $1.11, $1.13 and $1.15; 





apprentices—first 6 months 84 cents, second 
6 months 89 cents and so on to $1.29 during 
the eighth 6 months. An allowance of 35 
cents will be paid to any employee who is 
required to make out an accident or incident 
report. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan, 
pensions, disability allowance and retirement 
gratuities for certain employees, sick benefits 
and medical services. 


Water Transport 


Toronto, ONT—THE Toronto TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION (FOR THE ‘TORONTO 
ISLAND FERRIES) AND THE CANADIAN 
MercHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, for the ferry seasons of 1950 and 1951 
and until March 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all employees covered by 
this agreement must, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, within 30 days become 
and remain members in good standing of 
the guild. All new employees must become 
members of the guild within 60 days of date 
of employment. The guild will admit to 
membership all new employees and in case 
a member is suspended or expelled from the 
guild the Commission shall have the right 
to maintain such employee elsewhere in its 
service. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the guild monthly from the 
pay of each member of the guild who so 
authorizes all dues and assessments. 


Hours: for shore work 8 per day, 53 days 
a week; when operating—9 per day, 6 days a 
week. Employees who work on 8 specified 
holidays will receive an extra half day’s 
pay for each holiday worked. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
who have been employed not less than 216 
days in all departments of the Commission 
in the previous calendar year, 3 weeks to 
those who during the current year complete 


or have completed 15 years’ continuous 
service. 

Monthly wage rates: Captains—4 double- 
end boats $305; TZ. J. Clark, first crew 


(handles freight) $305, second crew $280; 
freight captain $255; operating overtime over 
9 hours for passenger boats $1.75 per hour, 
for freight captain $1.50 per hour. Mates— 
4 double-end boats $255; T. J. Clark, first 
crew (handles freight) $255, second crew 
$245; operating overtime over 9 hours $1.50 
per hour. Operating, fitting out and laying 
up shall be based on 30 days per month and 
one-thirtieth extra for the thirty-first day. 

Provision is made for pensions, total dis- 
ability allowance and retirement gratuity 
for certain employees, sick benefits, medical 
services and for winter work in other depart- 
ments. 


Toronto, Ont.—TnE ToroNTO TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION (FOR THE TORONTO 
TSLAND FERRIES) AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF 
CANADA. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, for the ferry seasons of 1950 and 1951 
and until March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
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Toronto Transportation Commission and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
summarized above. 

Monthly wage rates for engineers: 4 double. 
end boats $305; 7. J. Clark, first crew $305, 


second crew $280; night engineer $280, 
freight engineer $250; operating overtime 
over 9 hours for passenger boats $1.75 per 
hour, for night engineer and for freight 
engineer $1.50 per hour. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new and one first agreement, 
the repeal of one, and the amendment of 
19 others. These include in addition to 
those summarized below, two amendments 
to the agreement for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at Quebec and the amendment of 
the agreement for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of June 30, for the fine glove in- 
dustry in the province and for barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers in the issue 
of July 22 and for the building trades at 
Three Rivers in the issue of July 29. The 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
stores at Magog in the issue of August 5, 
the repeal of the agreement for bakers, 
pastry-workers and salesmen at Drummond- 
ville in the issue of August 12, and the 
amendment of the agreements for the print- 
ing trades at Quebec and for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province in the 
issue of August 19. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the corrugated paper box in- 
dustry in the province, for hardware and 
paint stores at Quebec for the building 
trades at St. Jérdme for the building trades 
and for the fur manufacturing industry 
(retail) at Montreal were gazetted July 8, 
a request for a new agreement for the 
fur manufacturing industry (wholesale) at 
Montreal and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for building trades at 
Montreal, in the counties of Chicoutimi, 
Drummond and Arthabaska, ete., Hull, 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazrrrs, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have heen 
noted monthly in the Lasour GaAzerre monthly since 
June, 1934, 
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Joliette, St. Hyacinthe, Three. Rivers and 
at St. Johns and Iberville, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel and at St. Jéré6me, and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the proy- 
ince were all published in the issue of 
July 15. A request for the amendment of 
the agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers was gazetted July 29. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades at Montreal and 
at Three Rivers were published in the issue 
of August 5; requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for longshoremen (inland) 
at Montreal, for the wholesale food trade 
at Quebec, for building trades at St. 
Hyacinthe, and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Rouyn and Noranda were gazetted 
August 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 


Manufacturing 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1950, p. 345). 

This agreement shall apply to all male 
and female persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of printed matters or to operations 
connected therewith. 


Hours: 44 per week (as previously in 
effect). The distribution of working hours 
may be changed upon agreement between the 
employer and all the employees of the estab- 
lishment. Such an agreement may also 
provide for a week of 5 working days. How- 
ever, employees shall work a minimum of 44 
regular hours in the week before being 
entitled to overtime rates. 


Specified paid holidays (previously 7) are 
now extended to include the morning of 
Good Friday (previoulsy observed until noon 
but not paid for). Ascension Day is also a 
holiday, but without pay. Employees must 
work the day before and the day after the 
holiday. to be entitled to any of these holi- 
days with pay. Holidays shall be paid for 
even when the establishment is closed for a 
week or more unless it be caused by an 
actual shortage of work. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for all classi- 
fications in zone I and zone II remain 
unchanged from those previously in effect, 
except that the higher rates ($1.15 per hour 
for journeymen) apply to establishments of 
9 or more employees instead of to those of 
8 or more employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


GuLAss ProcEssING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 12, makes obligatory the 
terms of a first agreement between certain 
glass processing firms and Quebec Painters, 
a and Glass Workers Union, Local 
1696. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1950, to February 3, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement applies to all employers 
and employees of the glass processing in- 
dustry; without limitation, it includes 
bevellers, silverers, cutters, setters, polishers, 
shippers, packers, truck drivers, warehouse- 
men and helpers, working for the prepara- 
tion of any kind of glass for the manu- 
facturing or building industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction shall comprise the 
cities of Quebec, Lévis, and Sillery, and the 
towns of Quebec West and Lauzon. 

Hours: 9 per day, 45 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of 9 hours in any one day 
or over 4 hours by the skeleton crew on 
Saturday and for work performed on Sun- 
days and 4 specified holidays; double time 
for work on any of 3 additional specified 
paid holidays. 

Mininum and maximum hourly wage 
rates: bevellers, silverers, cutters 65 and 90 
cents per hour; setters, scratch polishers, 
spinners, examiners and buffers 65 and 93 
cents; belt workers 60 and 77 cents; silverers’ 
helpers, spray painters 55 and 70 cents; 
shippers (full time) 65 and 87 cents; packers 
60 and 75 cents; truck drivers 60 and 80 
cents; warehousemen’s helpers and setters’ 
helpers 60 and 72 cents; apprentices in first 
six months 41 cents per hour to 79 cents 
during the period 4 to 44 years and there- 
after at the rate for qualified workers. 

Vacation: one week with pay to all 
employees with one year of continuous ser- 
vice prior to July 1 in any year; one-half 
week with pay to those employees who were 
not employed on July 1 of the previous year 
but who have been steadily employed since 
January 1 in the year in which the vacation 
is given. Date of vacation to be fixed by 
the employer. 

Provision is made for board and accom- 
modation and for travelling time while on 
out-of-town jobs, for apprenticeship regula- 
tions and for penalties for late starting. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FuRNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1948, p. 1127: July, 1950, p. 1052). This 
amendment to be in effect for a period of 
one year from June 1, 1950, until June 1, 
1951. 

Hours: in the town of Rimouski and in 
the village of Cabano furniture factories may 
work 60 hours per week at straight time 
and without restriction as to the starting or 
finishing time, each day. (These are the 
two municipalities which suffered disastrous 
fires earlier this year.) 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for the industry (.G., Dee., 1947, 
p. 18032 July, 3948. p. 7412 Nov. ps i247; 
Aug.; 1949, p. 988; Sept: p.. .11ES, “Oct. p. 
1247; . July, 1950, p. 1052). This amend- 
ment to be in effect for the period between 
May 8, 1950, and May 1, 1951. 

Special provisions concerning the victims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano. Territorial 
jurisdiction affected comprises the area with- 
in the limits of the town of Rimouski and 
the municipality of Cabano. Hours: no 
daily limitation of hours of work. Overtime: 
payment of time and one-half or double time 
for overtime work is suspended. Regular 
rates of wages shall prevail, ‘irrespective of 
the number of hours worked each day. 


Burutnine TRADES, St. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1947, 
p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; May, 1948, p. 488; 
Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Aug., 
p. 1185, and previous issues). 

This amendment to be in effect from July 
29, 1950, and until May 1, 1951, the vaca- 
tion-with-pay credit period referred to in 
this section shall mean the period extending 
from that day to May 1, 1951. 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period, May 1 of one year to April 
30 of next, are entitled to 7 consecutive 
days vacation. All employees are to receive 
credit for vacation pay equal to 2 per cent 
of their gross wages during the year, which 
is redeemable from the Commission after 
April 30 each year. The above provisions 
do not apply to the employees of municipal 
corporations or school commissions. (No 
vacation-with-pay provisions provided for. 
previously.) 


BuILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (April, 1947, 
p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, and previous issues). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of June 25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for brick- 
layers, plasterers, masons and cement 
finishers are increased by 30 cents per hour 
from $1.10 to $1.40 per hour. Rates for 
apprentice bricklayers, plasterers, masons 
and cement finishers from 60 cents per hour 
during the first year to 90 cents during the 
fourth year. (Apprentices’ rates represent 
increases ranging from 15 to 20 cents per 
hour and the classification cement finisher 
apprentice is added.) 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 874) by replacing the trade 
classifications “construction boilermaker.... 
steam generation mechanic $1.50”, with 
the following: “construction boilermaker, 
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erector, chipper, caulker, burner, welder and 
rigger in connection therewith and including 
steam generation mechanic $1.50.” 

Another Order in Council, dated August 
9, and gazetted August 19, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by increasing the minimum hourly wage rates 
for employees of the elevator construction 
industry in the Hull region by 11 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 8 cents per 
hour for helpers and in the Quebec region 
by 13 cents per hour for mechanics and 9 
cents for helpers, so that the new minimum 
wage rate for mechanics is $1.50 per hour 
and for helpers $1.05 per hour in both the 
Hull and Quebec regions. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, 
and gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559; May, 
1950, p. 694). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: carpenter- 
joiner, millwright, weatherstripper, roofer 
(asbestos, slate and tile), cement finisher, 
decorator, wall-paper hanger, sprayman, 
lather (metal), lather (wood, tentest, 
gyproc or similar material layer), roofer 
(composition), sheet metal worker (shop or 
job), tinsmith-roofer, blacksmith, driller 
(dynamite firer), steam, electric, Diesel or 
gas mixer operator, engineman (steam, gas, 
Diesel or electric shovels), stationary or 
portable boiler engineman, floor maker, saw 
filer, mastic floor layer, terrazzo polishing ma- 
chine operator (dry) $1.05 per hour; marble 
setter $1.27; tile setter $1.26; plasterer, 
mason (including cutter on job), bricklayer 
$1.25; electrician, pipe mechanic, plumber and 
steamfitter-journeyman, commercial letterer, 
erane operator, bulldozer operator, grader 
operator, roller operator (steam or gas) 
S1.10= terrazzo “layer “'$1216;- ‘sprinkler 
fitter $1.15; glazier, painter, floor finisher 
(shop or field), plumber and _ steamfitter- 
junior journeyman, fireman (construction), 
pipe welder (oxygen or electric), tractor 
operator $1; floor finisher (hand or machine), 
insulating cork setter, mastic floor finisher, 
compressor operator 95 cents; rigger, con- 
crete steel reinforcement erector, tile and 
asphalt layer, terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (wet), hod carrier, machinist 90 
cents; labourer (plasterer’s, bricklayer’s and 
mason’s helpers), blacksmith’s helper, boiler 
fireman (4th class certificate), watchmen 
also employed as foreman and required to 
hold 4th class. certificate (working a 
maximum of 72 hours per week) 85 cents; 
common labourer, freight and passenger 
elevator operator, truck driver (construc- 
tion), horse driver (single or team), asphalt 
raker, men committed to ramming, sniooth- 
ing and spreading asphalt 80 cents. appren- 
tice carpenter-joiners from 60 cents in first 
year to 95 cents in fourth year; those trades 
requiring 4 years of apprenticeship 55 cents 
in first year to 80 cents in fourth year; 
those trades requiring 3 years of apprentice- 
ship from 60 cents in first year to 80 cents 
in third year. (The above rates represent 
an increase of 5 cents per hour over the 
rates previously in effect in each case with 
the exception of the rate applying to tin- 
smith roofer whose rate is increased by 10 
cents per hour.) Foremen supervising a 
shift of 4 or more men shall be paid 10 
cents more per hour than the rates estab- 
lished for their trade. Minimum weekly 
rates for maintenance men are increased by 
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$2.40 per week and are now as follows: 
journeyman $33.60; apprentice $20.65; 
common labourer $26.40. Rates for water- 
man 70 cents per hour and weekly rates 
for watchmen in the field (night and day) 
with no hourly limitation and for material 
checker and timekeeper $36 per week remain 
unchanged. 


PLUMBERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 874,.Nov., p. 1247; Oct:, 1949) pz 1248). 


Mininum hourly wage rates: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.40 per hour 
in zone I, $2 in zone II; senior journeyman 
$1.65 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; junior 
journeyman—first 6 months 85 cents in zone 
I, 75 cents in zone II, second 6 months $1.10 
in zone I, 85 cents in zone II; welder $1.10 
in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; apprentices 
from 40 cents in first year to 70 cents 
during fourth year in zone I, from 35 cents 
in first year to 65 cents during the fourth 
year in zone II. (The rates shown above 
represent increases of 10 cents per hour for 
senior journeyman in zone I, for junior 
journeyman—second 6 months 10 cents in 
zone I and for apprentices 5 cents per hour 
in zone I; rates for other classifications in 
zone I and zone II remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect.) 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period, May 1 of one year to April 
30 of next, are entitled to 7 consecutive days 
vacation. All employees are to receive credit 
for vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of their 
gross wages during the year, which is 
redeemable from the Commission after April 
30 each year. (Vacation provisions not 
provided for previously.) 


Trade 


RETAIL Foop STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 826; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Oct., 1949, 
p. 1248, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of March 4, 
1950. 


Hours are increased from 514 to 53 per 
week. Overtime is payable at the rate of 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 53 per week. (Previously over- 
time rate was payable for all work in excess 
of 514 hours per week at the rate of straight 
time up to 56 hours, time and _ one-half 
thereafter). Double time for Sundays and 
for work performed between 11.30 p.m. and 
7.30 a.m. remains unchanged. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in zone II 
for employees working in the capacity of 
department managers or head clerks in 
erocery or butcher stores are increased from 
$25 to $27 per week. In establishments 
engaged in both the grocery and meat trade 
in zone I, delivery men, which are included 
in the percentages, in addition to cashiers 
and office employees, shall be remunerated 
at the rate for employees of the grocery 
department. The table of classification of 
employees where it refers to establishments 
with one, two or three employees only is 
revised. 





HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946,.p. 931; Jan.,.1947,.p. 50,. Sept., 
p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, and 
previous issues). 

Overtime: delivery men and their helpers 
and any employees receiving $43 or more 
per week (previously $41.50 per week) shall 
not be paid for overtime when the weekly 
duration of labour does not exceed by more 
than 2 hours the regular work week of the 
establishment. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: manager 
$51.50 per week; chief-accountant, head sales 
clerk $46; head receiving and shipping clerk, 
head order clerk $43; head warehouse clerk 
$40; delivery-man $36.50; delivery-man helper 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include in addition to 
those summarized below: a new schedule 
for the barbering industry in the St. 
Thomas Zone published in The Ontario 
Gazette, issue of April 8, and another new 
schedule for the same industry in the 
Aylmer and Springfield Zones published in 
the issue of May 6. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, dated July 21, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers and pipe- 
fitters at Saint John and within a radius of 
15 miles, to be in effect until April 30, 1951. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week constitutes 
a regular working period. If, on a regular 
working day, the nature of the work or the 
conditions prevailing are such to necessitate 
the carrying out of the work at periods other 
than during the regular working periods, it 
may be carried out during other periods of 
the day and such periods will be known as 
special working periods. Hours for such 
periods shall not exceed 73 Monday to 
Friday (inclusive) and 3? hours on Saturday. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 6 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 


per hour for work done during special 
periods. 
This schedule shall not apply to any 


employee who is employed to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary nor to employees engaged 
in shipbuilding or ship repairing work. 


(under 21 years of age) $23; delivery-man 
helper (21 years of age and over) $27; 
messenger $11.50; bookkeeper from $17 per 
week in first year to $43 during ninth year; 
clerk (selling and taking orders) from $16 
per week during the first year to $43 during 
ninth year; receiving and shipping clerk 
from $17 in the first year to $36.50 during 
ninth year; warehouse clerk (under 20 years 
of age) $23.75; (20 years of age and over 
with less than 5 years’ experience) $27.25; 
(5 or more years’ experience) $31; order 
clerk $17 during first year to $39 during 
ninth year; skilled tradesman $37.50; un- 
skilled tradesman $35.50; senior employee 
(under 25 years of age) $33.50; (25 years 
of age and over) $36.50; night watchman 
$31.50. (The above rates represent increases 
ranging from $1 to $1.50 per week in most 
cases.) 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, CORNWALL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 22, and 
gazetted July 8, makes binding the terms of 
a first schedule for bricklayers and stone- 
masons at Cornwall to be in effect from 
July 18, 1950, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Work per- 
formed at night which because of its nature 
cannot be done during the regular work-day, 
where an employee does not work more than 


8 hours, shall be known as night work. 
Where work is carried on in 2 or more 
shifts, employees shall be deemed to be 


employed during a regular working-day 
where an employee does not work more than 
8 hours in any 24-hour period (this work 
to be known as shift work). 

Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work performed during 
the 5-hour period immediately following the 
regular working-day Monday through Friday; 
double time after 12 noon Saturday and for 
work on Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Munister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and_ sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
esiablish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazerts, April 1950, page 518, 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for work per- 
formed during regular working periods and 
for night work, $1.80 per hour. Employees 
on shift work shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for employees who 
are only partly subject to the provisions of 
this schedule or who are handicapped. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, YORKTON. 


An Order in Council, dated April 11, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1949, p. 304). This amendment to come into 
force May 2, 1950. 


Another Order in Council, dated April 28, 
and gazetted May 6, rescinds the above 
amendment, because of typographical errors, 
this further amendment shall be in force 
from eMay 16.1950" 


Minimum hourly wage rates for improvers: 
from not less than 63 cents per hour for 
those employees holding a first year certifi- 
cate to not less than $1 per hour for those 
holding a fourth year certificate. (This 
classification not shown in the previous 
schedule.) The minimum wage rate for 
journeymen is unchanged at $1.15 per hour. 

It is also provided by this amendment 
that public holidays shall be paid for in 
accordance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing this 
class of employee and that annual vacation 
shall be as provided for under the Annual 
Holidays Act of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan. 

Regulations governing the employment of 
journeymen carpenters, the employment of 
apprentices in ratio to journeymen and the 
hiring of improvers, when journeymen car- 
penters are not available, are covered by 
this amendment. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, REGINA. 

An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1949, 
p. 606). This amendment to be in effect 
from July 10, 1950. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the follow- 
ing classifications are increased by 10 cents 
per hour: journeyman wireman from $1.40 
to $1.50, probationary journeyman from $1.30 
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to $1.40. Rates for apprentices and helpers 
are now increased by 5 cents per hour and 
are as follows—from 65 cents per hour in 
first year to $1.05 per hour in fourth year. 


CARPENTERS, PRINCE ALBERT. 


An Order in Council, dated July 7, and 
gazetted July 21, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for carpenters at Prince 
Albert and within a radius of 5 miles, to 
be in effect from July 31, 1950, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for the first 4 hours in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day and for work on 
Saturday mornings; double time for all other 
overtime including Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Public holidays shall be paid for in 
accordance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing this 
class of employment. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.40 per hour 
for journeymen. Carpenters in charge of 3 
or more men shall be paid not less than $1.60. 
Shift work allowed only when a regular day 
shift is worked shall be paid for at the rate 
of one and one-seventh the normal rate if 
such shifts are worked 3 or more consecutive 
nights. Where only 1 or 2 nights are worked 
or where the full shift is not worked the 
rate shall be one and one-half times the 
normal rate. A journeyman required to 
report for work shall be paid a minimum of 
2 hours wages unless stopped by bad weather. 


Vacation: annual vacation shall be as pro- 
vided for in The Annual Holidays Act of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated April 25, and 
gazetted May 31, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1950,.7p.7020) 2 

Overtime provisions are corrected by spec- 
ifying that double time is payable for work 
on any of 8 statutory holidays, where one 
day in lieu thereof is not allowed within 30 
days of such holiday. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appl- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During July 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of July the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 175 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


69736—5 


During the same period a total of 163 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in the district or by 
changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . ... 8,853 $7 854,258.09 

Post Office. : P 12 48,292.12 

Public Works. 2 . 4 106,848.40 

RCMP... Es 6 24,519.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, Quebec and 


New Brunswick in 1950 


A new Labour Relations Act was the most important enactment 
of the Ontario Legislature. Less widespread changes were made 
in the labour laws of Quebec and New Brunswick. 


ONTARIO 


The Legislature of Ontario at its 1950 
session from February 16 to April 8 passed 
a new Labour Relations Act. It replaces 
a 1948 Act under which regulations were 
made adopting the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act as 
law in Ontario. Without making any 
changes in principle from its predecessor, 
the new Act differs from it in certain 
important respects. The Ontario Labour 
Relations Board is given new powers which 
were formerly exercised by the Minister of 
Labour—the power to authorize prosecu- 
tions for violations of the Act and the 
power to deal with applications for con- 
ciliation services. The Act also makes it 
mandatory on the Board to order a repre- 
sentation vote where a trade union can 
show that it has as members 45 per cent 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. 


A new Silicosis Act, to come into effect 
on Proclamation, will require’ persons 
engaged in occupations other than mining 
in which there is exposure to silica dust 
to undergo a medical examination and hold 
health certificates. Amendments, chiefly of 
an administrative nature, were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation 
of Disputes 


The Labour Relations Act, 1950, which 
came into force on September 1, 1950, 
replaces the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
under which Part I of the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act was made applicable to undertakings 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province of Ontario (L.G., 1948, p. 1255; 
1949, p. 186). Between 1944 and 1948 
legislation applying the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) was in effect in the Province. 
Thus, the new law will be the first peculiarly 
Ontario legislation dealing with labour 
relations for some six or seven years and, 
as stated in the explanatory note to the 
Bill, “is based on the experience gained in 


the administration of the several labour 
codes which have been in effect from time 
to time in Ontario.” 


The new Act parallels the 1948 Act in its 
general provisions. It safeguards the right 
of association, defines and prohibits unfair 
labour practices, sets out a definite pro- 
cedure for certification of trade unions as 
bargaining agents for employees; requires 
an employer and a certified trade union to 
bargain in good faith and endeavour to 
reach an agreement; provides for the 
appointment of conciliation officers and 
boards if bargaining is unsuccessful; pro- 
hibits strikes and lockouts during the life 
of a collective agreement and in other 
disputes until after conciliation procedure 
has been followed and seven days have 
elapsed after a conciliation board’s report; 
requires all agreements to contain a pro- 
vision for final settlement of differences 
concerning its interpretation or violation 
and provides penalties for offences under 
the Act. There are, however, some signifi- 
cant differences in the two Acts and these 
are noted below. 


Differences from 1948 Act 


The new Act transfers to the Labour 
Relations Board the power formerly held 
by the Minister of Labour to deal with 
requests for conciliation services and to 
grant or deny applications to prosecute. A 
trade union will now be able to obtain a 
representation vote by showing that it has 
a membership of not less than 45 per cent 
of the employees in an appropriate bargain- 
ing unit, instead of over 50 per cent of the 
employees in the unit. The Act lays down 
specific conditions under which unions may 
be decertified. An arbitration clause is set 
out in the Act which automatically becomes 
part of any agreement lacking such a pro- 
vision. The Minister has power, upon the 
recommendation of a commissioner, to 
order the reinstatement of an employee 
discharged contrary to the Act, and it is 
no longer necessary for the employee to 
institute a prosecution in order to obtain 
compensation for being unlawfully dis- 
charged. Several amendments were made 
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in the Bill when it was given second reading 
by the Legislature. The House rejected 
almost a dozen other amendments proposed 
by Opposition members. 


Application 


The Act does not apply to domestic 
servants in private homes, persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, horticulture, hunting 
or trapping, teachers, policemen, or full- 
time fire fighters. Members of the 
architectural, dental, engineering, legal or 
medical professions, and managers, super- 
intendents, or persons who exercise man- 
agerial functions or who are employed in 
a confidential capacity in matters relating 
to labour relations are not deemed 
employees under the Act. The Bill, as 
introduced, followed the 1948 Act in exclud- 
ing municipalities and their employees 
unless a municipality declared the Act to 
apply. However, the Legislature reversed 
this provision so that municipalities are to 
be included unless they declare the Act not 
to apply. 


Administration 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
composed of a chairman and four other 
members equally representing employers 
and employees is continued. As _ intro- 
duced, the Bill provided for a chairman 
and either two or four other members. 
The powers and duties of the Board in- 
clude the authority to deal with applications 
of trade unions to represent employees in 
collective bargaining and to certify unions, 
to conduct representation votes upon the 
employer’s premises during working hours, 
to summon and enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and compel them to give evidence 
cn oath, and to procure documents, and to 
accept such evidence as it may deem 
proper, whether admissible in a court of law 
or not. Under new powers laid down in 
the Act, the Board may deal with appli- 
cations for conciliation services and permit 
prosecutions in the courts (powers which, 
under the former Act, were vested in the 
Minister); bar an unsuccessful applicant for 
certification, or for a declaration that a 
union no longer represents the employees, 
from filing a new application for a period 
not exceeding 10 months; require employers 
to keep posted in a conspicuous place any 
notices which it deems necessary to bring 
to the attention of the employees concerned 
in connection with any proceedings before 
the Board; enter and inspect premises; and 
administer oaths. 


Certification 


Several important changes were made in 
connection with certification proceedings. 
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When a trade union applies for certification 
as bargaining agent for a unit of employees, 
the Board must first determine the unit that 
is appropriate for collective bargaining 
(which must consist of more than one 
employee), and, by examining the union’s 
records and those of the employer, must 
ascertain the number of union members in 
the bargaining unit. In cases where the 
union has a membership of between 45 and 
55 per cent of the employees in the unit, 
a vote is compulsory. Where the Board 
finds that over 55 per cent are members 
of the union, it may certify the union 
without a vote, although a vote may be 
taken at the Board’s discretion. 

Where a representation vote is taken, the 
Board must certify the union as bargaining 
agent if it obtains more than 50 per cent 
of the ballots of all those eligible to vote. 
Employees who are absent from work 
during voting hours and who do not cast 
their ballots will no longer be counted as 
eligible voters. 

A further section enables the Board to 
grant certification without a vote where it 
is satisfied that over 50 per cent of the 
employees in the unit are members of the 
union and that the true wishes of the 
employees are not likely to be disclosed by 
a representation vote. 

Like its predecessor, the new Act forbids 
the certification of company-dominated 
unions. It declares specifically that the 
Board may not certify a trade union if 
any employer or employers’ organization 
has participated in its formation or admin- 
istration or has contributed financial or 
other support to it. Any agreement into 
which such a union enters will not be 
deemed a valid collective agreement under 
the Act. The 1948 Act forbade the certifica- 
tion of a trade union, the administration, 
management or policy of which was, in the 
Board’s opinion, dominated by an employer 
or influenced by an employer so that its 
fitness to represent employees for collec- 
tive bargaining was impaired. 

Guards are not allowed to join and 
affiliate with trade unions but may have an 
association of their own for bargaining with 
their employers. The Act states that 
persons employed as guards to protect the 
property of their employers must not be 
included in a bargaining unit with other 
employees, and no trade union may be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
guards if it admits to membership, or is 
affliated with an organization which admits 
to membership, persons other than such 
guards. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreements 


The procedure for negotiation of a collec- 
tive agreement is in general the same as 
under the former Act. A new section pro- 
vides that the trade union must be repre- 
sented during negotiations by a bargaining 
committee of employees of the employer 
who are in the bargaining unit (or, as the 
section was amended by the Legislature, in 
the case of bargaining between a union and 
an employers’ organization, of employees of 
one or more members of the employers’ 
organization who are in the bargaining 
unit), and the committee may include one 
or more officers or other representatives of 
the trade union. 


The new legislation, like the 1948 Act, 
requires the giving of 20 days’ notice to 
commence bargaining. Where the 1948 Act 
allowed either party to apply for concilia- 
tion at any time, the new Act sets a 
minimum of 50 days (30 days after the 20 
days’ notice to bargain has expired) before 
either party may apply for conciliation 
services, unless the Board is satisfied that 
no progress in bargaining is being made and 
that the parties have exhausted their efforts 
to agree. In such case, notwithstanding 
that the 50-day period has not elapsed, the 
Board may grant the joint request of both 
parties or the request of either of the 
parties for conciliation services. 


Contents of Collective Agreements 


Several new sections relate to the con- 
tents of a collective agreement. It must 
now be specifically provided in every agree- 
ment that the trade union which is a party 
to the agreement is recognized as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent of the employees in 
the unit. A provision that there will be 
no strikes or lockouts during the life of the 
agreement must also be written into all 
future agreements. Either of these provi- 
sions may be added to an agreement by 
the Board at any time on the application 
of either party. 

The Act provides further that every 
agreement must contain a provision for the 
final and binding settlement by arbitration, 
without any stoppage of work, of disputes 
which may arise from the interpretation, 
application, administration ,or alleged viola- 
tion of the agreement, including any ques- 
tion as to whether a matter is arbitrable. 
The italicized words are new. 

Under the 1948 Act, if a collective agree- 
ment lacked a provision for final settle- 
ment of such differences “by arbitration or 
otherwise” the Labour Relations Board, on 
the application of either party, could pre- 
scribe one. In order to avoid the delay 
incidental to such an application, the 
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present Act sets out a clause which will 
automatically become part of every collec- 
tive agreement which lacks such a provision. 
It provides for the appointment of a three- 
member arbitration board whose decision is 
final and binding upon the parties. This 
clause may be modified by the Board at 
the request of either party which considers 
it unsuitable, and the Board is also given 
power to change the arbitration provision 
which the parties themselves write into the 
agreement if it considers it inadequate. 

A new provision states’ that an agreement 
made between an employers’ organization 
and a trade union is binding on each of 
the employers individually, and if any one 
of the group of employers ceases to be a 
member of the organization he will con- 
tinue to be bound by the agreement until 
its term expires. 

A collective agreement made before or 
after the effective date of the Act will be 
binding on the employer and on the trade 
union that is a party to the agreement 
whether or not the trade union is certified 
and upon the employees in the bargaining 
unit defined in the agreement. The 1948 
Act provided that an agreement made by a 
certified bargaining agent was binding on 
the bargaining agent, on every employee in 
the bargaining unit, and on the employer. 

The section of the 1948 Act permitting 
collective agreements to contain a provision 
requiring, as a condition of employment, 
membership in a specified trade union, or 
granting a preference of employment to 
members of a specified trade union, was 
re-enacted with the addition of the words 
“or requiring the payment of dues or con- 
tributions to such trade union”. It might 
be noted here than an Opposition amend- 
ment to insert in the Act provisions for a ~ 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
was not accepted by the Government on 
the ground that union security was a matter 
for collective bargaining rather than for 
legislation. Further, in the section summar- 
ized above, “membership in a specified trade 
union” was changed to “membership in the 
trade union that is a party to the agree- 
ment”. 

A similar change was made in the succeed- 
ing subsections which permit collective 
agreements to contain provisions (1) allow- 
ing an employee who is a union repre- 
sentative to attend to the business of the 
trade union during working hours without 
deduction of wages, or (2) permitting the 
trade union to use the employer’s premises 
for union purposes without payment. In 
each case the union is restricted to “the 
trade union that is a party to the agree- 
ment”. - A provision permitting the employer 
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to provide free transportation to repre- 
sentatives of the trade union for collective 
bargaining purposes was omitted. 

The 1948 Act declared invalid any pro- 
vision in an agreement which required an 
employer to discharge an employee because 
of membership in or activity on behalf of a 
union other than a specified union. Under 
the new Act, an employer is forbidden to 
discharge an employee who is expelled or 
suspended from membership in the union 
that is a party to the agreement solely 
because he is a member of another union. 

A collective agreement will be deemed 
invalid if it discriminates against any per- 
son because of his race or creed. This is 
a&@ new provision. 

Each party to a collective agreement 
must file one signed copy of the agreement 
with the Board. The requirement that the 
copy must be signed was added to the Act 
in passage. 

Every publication dealing with the rela- 
tions between employers or employers’ 
organizations and trade unions or employees 
must bear the names and addresses of its 
printer and publisher. 


Revocation of Certification 


The Act sets out the procedure under 
which unions may be decertified. If a union 
does not make an agreement with the 
employer within a year after it is certified, 
any of the employees in the unit determined 
in the certificate may apply to the Board 
for a declaration that the union no longer 
represents the employees in the unit. 

Where there is an agreement, and it is 
for a term of one year, any of the employees 
may apply for such a declaration but only 
after the agreement has been in effect for 
10 months. If the agreement runs from 
year to year and neither party gives notice 
of termination or of its desire to bargain 
for renewal or a new agreement, applica- 
tion may be made at the expiration of 10 
months of each year that the agreement 
continues in effect. Similarly, in the case of 
an agreement for a term of more than a 
year, application may be made during the 
two-month period at the end of each year 
that the agreement is in operation or not 
more than two months before the agree- 
ment ceases to operate. 

In order to obtain a declaration terminat- 
ing bargaining rights, a majority of- the 
employees must signify in writing that they 
no longer wish to be represented by the 
trade union, after which the Board must 
order a representation vote. If more than 
50 per cent of those eligible to vote cast 
their ballots in opposition to the union, the 
Board must make a declaration that the 
trade union no longer represents the 
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employees in the bargaining unit, and any 
collective agreement binding upon the 
employees in the unit will cease to operate. 
Absent employees are not counted as being 
eligible to vote. 

The Board may at any time revoke the 
certification of a trade union which it finds 
has obtained a certificate by fraud. 

Provision is made also for termination 
of bargaining rights for failure to give 
notice. If a union fails to give the employer 
notice within 60 days after certification, or 
if neither party gives notice within two 
months before a collective agreement ceases 
to operate of a desire to negotiate for its 
renewal, with or without changes, or its 
replacement by a new agreement, the Board 
may, on the application of the employer or 
of any of the employees, and with or with- 
out a representation vote, declare that the 
union no longer represents the employees. 
The same holds true for failure to bargain. 
If a union that has given notice or received 
notice does not begin bargaining within 60 
days, or having begun negotiations but 
before the Board has granted conciliation 
services allows 60 days to elapse without 
trying to bargain, the Board may decertify 
the union, with or without a vote. 

Where notice has been given by either 
party to an agreement after the expiration 
of 10 months of its term of its desire to 
bargain, and the Board has granted con- 
ciliation services, no application for certifi- 
cation or decertification of a bargaining 
agent of any of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit may be made after the agree- 
ment ceases to operate or after the request 
for conciliation services is granted, which- 
ever date is later, unless following the 
request an agreement has been entered into 
between the parties and has operated at 
least 10 months, or in the case of an appli- 
cation for decertification, where no agree- 
ment is reached, until at least 12 months 
after the granting of the request. 


Unlawful Strikes 


New provisions have been inserted regard- 
ing unlawful strikes. Unions are prohibited 
from calling or authorizing, and their 
officers and agents from counselling, pro- 
curing, supporting or encouraging, unlawful 
strikes, and there is a similar prohibition 
of unlawful lockouts. If a union calls or 
authorizes a strike which the employer con- 
cerned alleges to be unlawful, he may apply 
to the Board for a declaration that the 
strike is in fact unlawful, and the Board 
may make such a declaration. Similarly, a 
union or group of employees may apply for 
a declaration that a lockout is illegal. As 
introduced, the Bill further provided that 
if the Board made such a declaration, it 


could withdraw its services from the union 
or from its parent organization or sub- 
ordinate branches or from the employer or 
employers’ organization so long as the 
illegal strike or lockout continued. This 
provision, however, was deleted in passage. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Several minor changes were made to the 
unfair labour practices section. It is now 
provided that nothing in the Act must be 
deemed to authorize a person to attempt 
to persuade an employee during working 
hours at his place of employment to become 
or refrain from becoming or continue to be 
a member of a trade union. Under the 
former Act, the soliciting of union member- 
ship on the employer’s premises during 
working hours was prohibited unless the 
consent of the employer was obtained. 

The Act prohibits employers, employers’ 
organizations or persons acting on behalf 
of either to impose any condition in a 
contract of employment or propose the 
imposition of any condition in a contract 
of employment that seeks to restrain an 
employee or a person seeking employment 
from beccming a member of a trade union 
or exercising any other rights under the 
Act. The italicized words are new. 

Deleted from this section is the provision 
which forbade an employer to deny to an 
employee any pension rights or benefits to 
which he would otherwise be entitled by 
reason only of his ceasing to work as a 
result of a lockout or strike which takes 
place after the procedure prescribed in the 
Act for the settlement of disputes has been 
complied with, or by reason only of dis- 
missal contrary to the Act. 


Enforcement 


To inquire into a complaint that a 
person has been refused employment, dis- 
charged, discriminated against, intimidated 
or otherwise dealt with contrary to the Act, 
the Minister may appoint a conciliation 
officer. If he fails to settle the matter, the 
Minister may then appoint a commissioner 
with powers similar to those of concilia- 
tion boards to summon witnesses and enter 
and inspect premises. If the commissioner 
finds that the complaint is supported by the 
evidence, having given the parties full 
opportunity to present evidence and make 
submissions, he must recommend to the 
Minister the course which he thinks should 
be taken, which may include a recommenda- 
tion for the reinstatement of the employee, 
with or without compensation for loss of 
earnings and other benefits. The Minister 
must thereupon make whatever order he 
deems necessary to put the commissioner’s 
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recommendations into effect, and the order 
must be complied with. 

Under the former Act, the Minister 
could, on complaint, appoint an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to investigate any 
alleged violation of the Act and its report 
had to be considered by the Minister in 
granting or refusing consent to presecute. 
Under that Act, a court or magistrate which 
found an employer guilty of having sus- 
pended or discharged a worker contrary to 
the Act could order him to reinstate the 
employee and to pay him compensation for 
the loss of his employment. 

As under the former Act, offences are 
punishable by fines on summary conviction. 
However, fines are not provided for each 
specific offence. For failure to comply with 
any provision of the Act or a decision, order, 
declaration or ruling made under the Act, 
a fine of not more than $100 a day may be 
imposed on an individual, and not more 
than $1,000 a day on a corporation, trade 
union or employers’ organization. As in- 
troduced, the Bull provided for greatly 
increased fines—$500 a day for an individual 
and $5,000 a day for a corporation, trade 
union or employers’ organization but these 
were reduced in passage. 


Rights of Labour Act 


An amendment to the Rights of Labour 
Act which also came into force on Procla- 
mation on September 1, substitutes Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, wherever mention is 
made of the Labour Relations Act, 1948. 
A new subsection provides that nothing in 
the Act must be construed to prevent or 
otherwise affect the prosecution of a trade 
union or one of its members under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that, in the case of 
the death of a workman, compensation will 
be payable to his invalid child until the 
child recovers or dies. This is the same 
as a provision in the Manitoba and British 
Columbia Acts. Previously, compensation 
was payable only so long as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board considered that the 
workman, had he lived, would have con- 
tinufed to support his child. 

A public library board is now specifically 
included in the municipal corporations, 
public utilities or other commissions or 
boards, boards of trustees of police villages, 
other than rural school boards, to which the 
provisions of Part I are applicable. Public 
library boards, like other municipal boards 
or commissions, are in Schedule II of the 
Act under which employers are individually 
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liable to pay for compensation and medical 
aid to their workmeu for accidents as they 
occur. 

The Board is authorized to consolidate 
and revise the Schedules of the Act in the 
form of regulations and to delete the 
Schedules from the body of the Act. 
These regulations have recently been issued 
and are summarized elsewhere in this 
GazETTE (p. 1701). The Board is empow- 
ered, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to declare any disease 
to be an industrial disease and to amend 
Schedule 3 accordingly. Several other 
minor changes were made chiefly to clarify 
the Act. 

Three Private Members’ Bills to amend 
the Act were defeated. One would have 
reduced the “waiting period” from seven to 
three days. 

A 1949 amendment increased compensa- 
tion for disability from 66% to 75 per cent 
of earnings but provided that the higher 
rate should be payable only in respect of 
accidents occurring after January 1, 1950. 
The second Bill would have eliminated this 
restriction by providing that the higher 
rate would apply to all compensation pay- 
ments accruing after January 1, 1950, 
whether the accident happened before that 
date or not. 

The third Bill provided for annual X-ray 
examinations of workmen exposed to silica 
dust and, where any lung injury was dis- 
covered, for an examination every two 
months thereafter. Any disability suffered 
by such workman which could be attributed 
to silicosis was to be deemed to be due to 
silicosis and any chronic lung disease was 
to be deemed an industrial disease arising 
out of his employment. 


Prevention of Silicosis 


A new Silicosis Act, to come into force 
on Proclamation, prohibits the employment 
of a person in industrial operations other 
than mining which involve exposure to 
silica dust unless he is the holder of a 
health certificate. A similar section in the 
Mining Act since 1928 requires a medical 
examination for silicosis at least once a 
year for workmen employed underground in 
a mine, in ore- or rock-crushing operations 
or at certain locations at the surface of a 
mine where there is danger from dust 
exposure. 

An employee engaged in an industrial 
occupation involving silica exposure may 
be required by the Minister to whom the 
administration of the Act is assigned to 
have a medical examination at any time. 
The fee for the medical examination must 
be paid by the employer. The Minister 
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may exempt.an industrial process involving 
silica exposure in part or in whole from the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations 
where, in his opinion, the circumstances 
warrant this action. A penalty of not less 
than $10 and not more than $100 may be 
imposed for contravention of the Act or 
regulations. 

Regulations may be made by the Min- 
ister, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to define silica 
exposure, prescribe medical examinations of 
employees, set out the fees to be paid and 
the form of reports to be made in connec- 
tion with the examination, provide for the 
issue, renewal, suspension and cancellation 
of health certificates of employees and to 
prescribe the form of the certificates, their 
custody and use. The regulations may 
be general in their application or may 
be applicable to a particular locality or 
industry. 

The Act repeals a Silicosis Act of 1929 
which was never proclaimed in effect. This 
Act would have prohibited a person from 
being employed in the cutting, polishing or 
finishing of granite who did not hold a 
medical certificate stating that he was 
medically fit to be employed in these 
occupations. 


Municipal Firemen and Policemen 


Similar amendments were made to the 
sections in the Fire Departments Act and 
Police Act governing collective bargaining 
and arbitration of disputes and provision 
was made for pension plans of a wider type 
than those specified previously (L.G., 1949, 
p. 1000). 

By an amendment made to either Act 
in passage, every collective agreement, deci- 
sion or award must remain in effect until 
the end of the year in which it comes into 
force, after which it will remain in effect 
until replaced by a new agreement, decision 
or award. Collective bargaining proceedings 
for a new agreement may be begun at any 
time by either party to the original agree- 
ment. Formerly, it was merely stated that 
nothing in the Act required the continuance 
in force of any agreement, decision or award 
for more than one year. 

Collective bargaining negotiations may 
now be for the purpose of determining 
pensions as well as wages and working 
conditions of the members of a police force 
and a fire department. When a request 
for collective bargaining involves pensions 
under a pension plan established under the 
Municipal Act, notice of the request must 
be given to the Department of Municipal 
Affairs which may determine the maximum 


pension benefits which may be included in 
any agreement, decision or award with 
respect to such pension plans. 

The requirements of the pension plan 
which must be met before a_ provincial 
subsidy can be paid have been modified. 
The municipality must now contribute not 
less than five per cent of the amount of 
the salaries of the members participating 
in the plan. Formerly, the joint contribu- 
tions of the members and the municipality 
were required to equal or exceed ten per 
cent of their salaries, with the contribution 
of the municipality equalling or exceeding 
the contributions of the members. 

The section was repealed which stated 
that where a municipal council failed to 
bargain in good faith with a bargaining 
committee, on the written request of a 
majority of a fire department or police 
force, or of their organization when not 
less than half of either class belong to an 
organization, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council might withhold any grant payable 
to the municipality out of provincial funds. 
When the municipal council provided for 
the making of the expenditures involved, 
the withholding order might be revoked, 
subject to any conditions deemed advisable. 


Health of Employees in Labour Camps 


An amendment was made to the Public 
Health Act respecting medical, surgical and 
hospital care and treatment of employees 
engaged in lumbering, mining and railway 
construction camps and works in unorgan- 
ized territory where sickness or accident is 
not associated with employment. 

The regulations, which have been issued 
under the Act, require an employer to pro- 
vide medical, surgical and hospital treat- 
ment and maintenance for his workmen 
while they are under treatment. For this 
purpose the employer may enter into a 
contract with a legally qualified physician, 
and during the term of the contract he may 
deduct from wages a sum not exceeding $1 
per month. The amendment to the Act 
enables regulations to be made authorizing 
a deduction not exceeding $1.50 a month 
for this purpose. 


Pensions 


An amendment to the Public Schools Act 
authorizes school boards, by resolution 
approved by the Minister of Education, to 
provide pensions for their employees other 
than teachers or inspectors by an arrange- 
ment under the Government Annuities Act 
(Canada) or with an insurer licensed under 
the Insurance Act. The school board must 
make deductions from the wages of the 
employee and make its own contributions 


as required by the resolution. Previously, 
the board could establish a pension fund 
for its employees under the management 
of a board which arranged for contributions 
to the fund and payments from it. 

A new section authorizes school boards, 
by resolution and on the approval of the 
Minister, to set up systems of sick leave 
credit gratuities and payments for the 
regular attendance of employees. 

Any pension scheme or system of sick 
leave credits which is already in effect and 
which conforms to these amendments to 
the Act is validated. 


Housing 


The Housing Development Act, 1948, was 
amended to empower the Minister of 
Planning and Development to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
to undertake joint housing projects. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations with the powers and duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. Under the National Housing 
Act (Canada), the Federal Government will 
pay 75 per cent and the provinces the 
remainder of the cost of such housing 
projects. Municipalities may contribute to 
the provincial share of the cost and partici- 
pate in implementing such Joint projects. 


Bills not Passed 


Five Bills seeking to amend the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act failed 
to pass. In these were included proposals 
to reduce the maximum weekly hours of 
work to 40 without reduction in weekly 
pay; to limit overtime to eight hours in 
a week and 100 in a year; and to require 
payment at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime. Two Bills would have pro- 
vided for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
instead of one, and another would have 
provided for one week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and two weeks 
after two or more years’ employment, with 
vacation credits of 2 per cent during the 
first year and 4 per cent during the second 
or each subsequent year. 

Three Bills respecting Fair Employment 
Practices would have forbidden employers 
to discriminate in advertisements or appli- 
cation forms for employment, to refuse to 
hire any person, or to discharge any person, 
because of race, colour, religion, national 
origin or ancestry. 

A proposed amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act sought to establish a minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour for all workers 
except apprentices. 

A Bill respecting Equal Pay for Equal 
Work would have prevented employers 
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from paying women employees lower wage 
rates than are paid to men for the same 
type of work. 

An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act would have raised from 16 to 18 
years the age to which an allowance may 
be paid for a child who is continuing his 
education. 


QUEBEC 


Little legislation of labour interest was 
passed by the Quebec Legislature in its 
session from February 15 to April 5. A 
new Act prohibiting the affiliation of unions 
of municipal firemen and policemen with 
other associations was passed. 


Firemen and Policemen 


By an Act Respecting Public Order, 
firemen’s and policemen’s unions will not 
be able to affiliate outside of their own 
municipality nor may they include workers 
of any other category. The Act provides 
that any association which admits to its 
ranks members of a municipal police force 
or persons who are at the same time 
members of a municipal fire department and 
police force will not be qualified to nego- 
tiate or be a party to a collective agreement 
nor will it be recognized by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board as representing a 
group of employees if the union is not 
exclusively composed of employees of the 
same category and in the service of the 
same municipal corporation, or if it is 
affliated with another association. 

As regards salaries and working condi- 
tions, a subsisting collective agreement 
made between a firemen’s or policemen’s 
association and a municipal corporation will 
remain in force for the duration. of its 
term if less than two years or for two 
years from the signing of the agreement. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


The section in the Act respecting Muni- 
cipal and School Corporations and their 
Employees (L.G., 1949, p. 612) has been 
deleted which provided that a collective 
agreement entered into by a municipal or 
school corporation and its employees or an 
arbitration board decision regarding such 
corporation and its employees should not be 
interpreted so as to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of municipal corporations con- 
cerning the closing of certain establishments 
at fixed hours and days nor so as to hinder, 
directly or indirectly, the exercise of this 
jurisdiction. 


Masters and Servants 


An Act was passed to repeal the pro- 
visions of the Cities and Towns Act and 
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of the charters of the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec which authorize municipal 
councils to make by-laws to regulate the 
duties of masters towards apprentices, 
journeymen, servants, domestics and 
labourers and of the latter towards their 
masters. Any regulations adopted pre- 
viously under the rescinded provisions will 
be void. 


Housing 


An Act “to promote the settlement of 
the housing problem” was passed, similar 
to Acts passed this year in other provinces, 
which enables municipalities to take advan- 
tage of amendments made in 1949 to the 
National Housing Act, 1944 (Canada). The 
Government of Quebec is empowered to 
enter into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for carrying out legislative 
provisions or measures relating to the 
housing problem. As provided for under 
the National Housing Act, the federal 
Government will pay 75 per cent and the 
Province 25 per cent of the cost of approved 
housing projects. Municipal corporations 
are authorized to participate with the 
Quebec Government in carrying out any 
agreements. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Quebec Municipal Commission, may 
authorize any municipal council to borrow 
whatever sums are necessary to defray the 
expenses incurred in carrying out the 
agreement. 

By an amendment made to legislation 
passed at the 1948 session to facilitate the 
building of homes (L.G., 1948, p. 1267) the 
Government is authorized to spend an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 for the purpose of paying 
interest in excess of two per cent on loans 
made for the building of new homes, such 
homes to be not more than two-unit 
dwellings. 


Credit Unions 


A 1947 Act to contribute to the success 
of credit unions authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to grant, on condi- 
tions he may determine, to any federation 
of peoples’ savings banks, commonly called 
“Caisses Populaires Desjardins” formed 
under the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates 
Act, or to any group of such federations, 
subsidies not exceeding a total of $90,000 
a year during a period of three years. This 
period has, by an amendment, been 
extended to seven years. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act which came into force on July 19 
provides for the setting up of social welfare 
courts. Among the matters which will come 
under the jurisdiction of the new courts will 


be appeals from decisions of the Quebec 
Old Age Pensions Commission refusing an 
application for an old age pension, and 
infringements of municipal by-laws com- 
mitted by children under 18. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


At the 1950 session of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature from March 7 to April 28 
very little legislation of interest to labour 
was enacted. A law to provide for the 
regulation by municipal by-law of closing 
hours of shops replaces a similar statute 
of 1939. An Act to enable municipalities 
to provide pensions for their employees was 
passed. 


Early Closing of Shops 


A new Early Closing Act, which enables 
municipal councils to make by-laws fixing 
the hours for closing of shops, replaces an 
Act of 1939 without substantial change. 
The Act continues in effect all by-laws 
under the former statute. 

The council of any city, town, village 
or municipality is empowered to make 
by-laws requiring that during the whole or 
any part of the year retail establishments 
must be closed and remain closed on any 
day of the week between the hours specified 
in the by-law or during part or the whole 
of a holiday. However, the by-law may 
permit one or more of such shops, when 
designated by an official named by the 
municipal council, to remain open for the 
convenience of the public on such days 
and for such hours as may be specified. 

A council may pass by-laws on its own 
motion or on petition of a representative 
proportion of the persons engaged in any 
class of retail trade or in barbering or 
hairdressing. A penalty of not more than 
$40 or, in default of payment, of a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding two months 
is provided for violation of any by-law 
made under the Act. 

The new Act omits a provision of the 
former statute which provided that penal- 
ties were to be recovered or enforced under 
the Summary Convictions Act and to be 
paid to the treasurer of the municipality. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


The Municipal Employees Pension Act 
was passed to empower a municipality to 
adopt a pension or superannuation plan 
for its permanent employees by by-law 
approved by the Minister of Education and 
Municipal Affairs. 

A municipal superannuation fund may 
.be established and the municipality may 
arrange for contributions by the permanent 


employees to the fund. The municipality 
may contract with a licensed insurer for 
the payment by the insurer of the pensions 
provided for in the plan and for the pay- 
ment by the municipality to the insurer of 
the premiums specified in the contract. 
From the effective date of the plan the 
municipality may deduct from the salary of 
each permanent employee the amount of 
his contribution to the fund or towards pay- 
ment of the premium, pay its contribution 
into the fund and the amount collected 
from the employees, pay a pension or 
superannuation allowance to former per- 
manent employees, and assess and levy 
annually a sum sufficient for its annual 
contribution to the fund and for the 
expenses of administration of the plan. 


Vocational Education 


The loans which may be raised by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to reim- 
burse vocational committees for expendi- 
tures on buildings used for vocational 
education purposes have been raised from 
$1,125,000 to $4,000,000. 

An Act was passed to empower the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to spend a 
sum not exceeding $18,000 to acquire build- 
ings for the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute in Moncton and to _ purchase 
equipment for vocational education. 


Housing 


As has been the case in other provinces 
this year, a housing Act was passed, entitled 
the Joint Project Housing Act, to enable 
the Government of New Brunswick to enter 
into an agreement with the federal Gov- 
ernment respecting joint housing projects. 
The Act is similar to the Quebec Act noted 
above. A city, town or incorporated village 
may make an agreement with the Provin- 
cial Government for its participation in 
such joint housing projects. 


Credit Unions and 
Co-operative Associations 


A new subsection added to the Credit 
Union Societies Act provides that every 
credit union will have a lien on the shares 
and deposits of a member for any debt 
due to it by a member and may use any 
sum which is credited to the member as 
payment or part payment of the debt. 
Security is now required on all loans to. 
credit union members in excess of $200, 
instead of $100, as before. A _ further 
amendment adds to the section which 
enumerates the purposes for which a credit 
union may be incorporated “to invest in 
Federations incorporated under The Credit 
Union Federations Act”. The provision 
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which allowed credit unions to invest in the 
snares of a building or loan association was 
deleted. 

A new section added to the New Bruns- 
wick Co-operative Associations Act, 1946, 
empowers an association to establish and 
maintain by itself or jointly with another 
co-operative organization a pension plan for 
employees of the association. For this pur- 
pose the association may make contribu- 
tions and by by-law provide for the com- 


Recent Regulations Under 


pulsory deduction of contributions from the 
salaries of employees. 


Guides 

A person desiring a guide’s licence is still 
required to be registered as a guide with 
the Minister of Lands and Mines and: to 
pay an annual licence fee, by a new Game 
Act which replaces a statute of 1921. Camp 
helpers are also required to obtain a licence 
from the Minister. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Important new safety regulations were issued in both Quebec and 


Alberta. 


The protection of workmen and of the public in con- 


struction yards is the object of special regulations under the 
Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act, and in 
Alberta regulations have been issued to promote safety in and 
around quarries. Ontario has revised and consolidated the regu- 
lations made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In British 
Columbia, the trade of refrigeration has been brought under the 


Apprenticeship Act. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws for the district of 
Montreal were amended by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3206) made on June 28 and 
gazetted July 12. 

The section dealing with the licensing 
of apprentice pilots was amended to provide 
that an applicant accepted and placed on 
the list after January 1, 1950, may not be 
granted a licence if he is under 18 or over 
22 years of age. Formerly, the age limit 
for an apprentice’s licence, with certain 
exceptions, was 25 years. It is now pro- 
vided that an application from a candidate 
for an apprentice pilot’s licence will not be 
accepted unless the candidate is a Canadian 
citizen, instead of a British subject. He 
must, as formerly, be a resident of Canada 
at the time of making application. 

The service which the apprentice must 
do in each year of apprenticeship has been 
increased. He is now required to make, in 
the company of a licensed pilot, at least 
40 trips between Montreal and Quebec, five 
trips into Sorel, five trips into Three Rivers 
and 20 movages. 


The age limit for a pilot’s licence has 


been lowered from 40 years to 35, except 
that where an applicant’s name was on the 
list of applicants to become apprentices 
before January 1, 1950, he is eligible to be 
granted a pilot’s licence until he is 40. 
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Eyesight and hearing tests are now 
required to be taken by every pilot and 
apprentice pilot upon entry into the pilot- 
age service and every fifth year thereafter 
until he reaches the age of 50. These 
examinations were formerly required annu- 
ally. After 50 years of age, a pilot is 
required to have these tests every second 
year. As before, the licence of any pilot 
or apprentice pilot who fails to pass such 
examinations will be suspended. A _ pilot 
over 65 years who may be granted a 
temporary licence must pass such hearing 
and eyesight examinations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Government 
Liquor Control Act 


The restrictions on the employment of 
women and boys in licensed premises are 
continued by the new regulations (803-50) 
made by the Alberta Liquor Control 
Board on June 27, gazetted on July 15. 
The former regulations are rescinded. 

As before, no person under 21 years may 
be employed in connection with the sale, 
handling or serving of beer or liquor in any 
licensed club, canteen or hotel, nor, except 
on written permit from the Board, may any 
female other than a licensee or the wife of 
a licensee be so employed in or about that 
portion of any hotel premises licensed for 
the sale of beer. 


Alberta Quarries 
Regulation Act 


The first regulations have been issued by 
an Order in Council (918/50) gazetted July 
31, under the Quarries Regulation Act 
which was passed at the 1950 session of 
the Legislature. The regulations provide 
for the appointment of managers, foremen 
and blasters and fix their duties, and pre- 
scribe minimum safety precautions for blast- 
ing operations, for machinery used in the 
quarry, for storing explosives, for the pre- 
vention of the accumulation of dust or 
water in the quarry and other matters. 


A quarry must be under the control and 
direction of a manager who may be either 
the owner or his appointee. A foreman 
for each shift must be appointed in writing 
by the manager to supervise continually all 
operations at any open pit or excavation. 
At least once during each shift the foreman 
must make a safety inspection of the quarry, 
enter a report of the inspection in a book 
kept for the purpose and post a copy of the 
report in a conspicuous place at the quarry. 


To supervise all work in connection with 
drilling and blasting operations the manager 
must appoint a blaster who must hold a 
blaster’s certificate. A blaster’s certificate 
may be granted by an inspector to a person 
over 21 years of age who understands work- 
ing directions and warnings in English and 
who has had at least six months’ experi- 
ence under the supervision of a blaster. 
Each certificate will expire on the 31st of 
July following the date of issue and. may 
be renewed at the discretion of the in- 
spector. If a blaster is found to be incom- 
petent or guilty of any dangerous practice 
or improper conduct, the Director of Mines 
may suspend or cancel his certificate. 


The manager may also act as foreman 
or blaster or both if, in the opinion of the 
inspector, the nature of the quarrying oper- 
ations and the size of the quarry are such 
that he can properly carry out these other 
duties. A person may not act as manager 
of more than one quarry, however, with- 
out the permission of the Director. The 
Director must be notified in writing within 
10 days of the appointment of a manager, 
foreman or blaster. 


The blaster is given specific responsi- 
bility for seeing that blasting can be safely 
carried out and that the place is safe before 
work is resumed. He must supervise the 
care and use of explosives, examine every 
shot hole before explosives are loaded into 
it, personally fire all shots, see that all 
persons are out of danger from possible 
effects of a shot, and keep a daily record 


showing the number of shots fired, the 
amount of explosives used and the number 
of misshots occurring. 

Detailed safety provisions are set out for 
drilling and blasting operations including 
proving and cleaning the drill hole, setting 
the fuse and firing the charge. All shots 
must be fired electrically and the firing lines 
and leading lines must be in good condi- 
tion and of adequate length to insure the 
safety of the blaster. A blaster must not 
enter or allow other persons to enter the 
places where the charges have been fired 
until he has disconnected the cables from 
the blasting battery or has pulled out and 
locked the switches of the blasting circuit. 

Regarding the care, storage and trans- 
portation of explosives, the regulations stip- 
ulate that no magazine may be maintained 
on quarry property unless the inspector has 
given written approval of its structure and 
location. The magazine must be so con- 
structed and guarded by mounds of earth 
as to insure safety against explosion. It is 
forbidden to leave uncased explosives in a 
magazine, and cases containing explosives 
must only be opened with wooden or other 
non-metallic instruments. They must not 
be opened in the magazine. On every 
package of explosives there must be printed 
the name and business of the manufacturer, 
and the strength and date of its manu- 
facture. 

Vehicles used to transport explosives must 
display a sign marked “Danger-Explosives”. 
The driver is required to exercise the 
greatest precaution and no unauthorized 
person may ride on the vehicle. Explo- 
sives must be covered with tarpaulin in 
open vehicles and kept away from deton- 
ators and any exposed metal while being 
transported. Explosives taken into the 
quarry must not exceed the amount 
needed for 24 hours. Detonators and 
explosives must be stored in separate boxes 
in the quarry. Storage boxes must be kept 
locked and clearly marked to indicate 
danger. 

Workmen are forbidden to take a naked 
light into or to smoke in a. magazine or 
other place where explosives are kept. 
Frozen explosives must not be used. The 
owner must provide a proper thawing 
apparatus and regulate conditions under 
which thawing will take place. 

Electrical equipment in or about a 
quarry must be installed and maintained 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Canadian Electrical Code of the Canadian 
Standards Association, but where its pro- 
visions conflict with the regulations the 
latter will apply. 

With regard to safety precautions in 
connection with machinery, the regulations 
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cequire all exposed dangerous parts of 


machinery, equipment, appliances and 
plant to be kept fenced securely. All 
machinery and quarrying and _ loading 


equipment must be maintained in a safe 
operating condition and must be in- 
spected by a competent person, appointed 
by the manager for the purpose, at least 
once in every 24 hours. A signed report 
of each inspection must be made. Oper- 
ators of shovels, drag-lines, tractors, hoists 
or derricks must be provided with efficient 
warning devices and when this equipment 
is used during darkness it must be equipped 
with efficient headlights. Persons are for- 
bidden to get on or off drag-lines or shovels 
while in motion or travel on hoists or 
derricks. Operators of loading shovels 
must swing the dipper over the body of 
the truck and never over the cab. 

No person must be permitted to work 
near the face of a quarry until it has been 
examined by the foreman and all hazards 
removed. No part of the face or walls of 
a quarry may overhang, and any doubtful 
or overhanging pieces must be barred down 
or otherwise made safe. Employees must 
be kept constantly on the alert for slides 
or falling material. If, in the opinion of 
an inspector, the face of a quarry is too 
high, he may order that the face shall be 
worked in benches. Where men have to 
work or climb on the face of a quarry 
above the floor or bench level, safety ropes 
and belts must be provided and used when 
necessary. Runways must be provided on 
the sides of a quarry at suitable intervals 
for the safety and convenience of persons 
employed who are required to enter and 
leave the quarry. 

Special provisions are also set out for 
working in clay, sand and gravel or other 
types of friable or unconsolidated material, 
and for drillmg a well on quarry property 
for the purpose of exploring or drilling for 
petroleum, natural gas, salt or other 
mineral. ; 

Where dust is produced by drilling, the 
drill must be equipped with a water jet, 
spray or other appliance of a type approved 
by the inspector to prevent the escape of 
dust. Every dusty place where work is 
being carried on in a quarry must be 
adequately supplied at all times with water 
under pressure or other appliances approved 
by the inspector for laying the dust caused 
by drilling, blasting or moving material. 

No water must be allowed to accumulate 
in a quarry so as to create a hazard. 
Iivery operating quarry must be provided 
with suitable and efficient machinery for 
keeping it free from water which might 
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endanger the lives of persons in the quarry 
or its vincinity or in an adjoining quarry 
or mine. 

The owner is required to provide a good 
supply of first-aid material at the quarry 
and to employ on every shift at least one 
person who is proficient in rendering first 
aid. He must also supply a sufficient 
quantity of safe, fresh drinking water with 
sanitary appliances for drinking within 


reasonable access of all workers. A suffi- 
cient number of sanitary conveniences 
according to the number of persons 


employed must be provided and kept clean. 

Persons under the influence of or carry- 
ing intoxicating liquor are forbidden to 
enter a.quarry or be in or near any 
working place or machinery in motion. 

‘When operations are suspended or when 
a quarry is abandoned, it must be securely 
fenced on all dangerous sides or other 
precautions taken at the direction of an 
inspector. 


British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of refrigeration has been added 
to the hst of trades to which the Act 
apples, by an Order in Council made on 
July 14 and gazetted on July 20. 


British Columbia 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act 


By a notice gazetted on July 13, the 
regulations under the above Act which 
went into effect on June 1, 1950, ‘govern- 
ing electrical permits and inspection fees 
will now apply to the southern half of 
the Province including all the area south 
of a line parallel to and 10 miles north 
of the Canadian National Railway line 
from Prince Rupert to the eastern 
boundary excluding the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 

Previously, the regulations applied only 
to an “L” shaped area south from Prince 
Rupert to the 58rd parallel and extending 
eastward between the 53rd parallel and the 
international boundary to the Kootenay 
River. 

No person in this district may con- 
struct, install or alter any electrical work 
in any premises until he has obtained a 
written permit from the Inspector of 
Electrical Energy, on penalty of a fine of 
not more than $50 (L.G., 1950, p. 1064). 

The regulations, however, do not apply 
to any municipality which, under a muni- 
cipal by-law, maintains its own electrical 
inspection service as authorized under the 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


The exemption under which the hours 


of bartenders, waiters and utility men 
working a_ split shift within premises 
licensed to sell beer may be confined 


within a 18-hour period instead of the 
12-hour limit set by the Act has been 
continued for an indefinite period by Regu- 
lation 84E made on July 6 and gazetted 
July 13. Four previous Orders permitted 
this exemption for short periods up to 
June 30, 1950. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A change has been made in the indus- 
trial diseases schedule under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, effective from 
July 1, 1950. The new Order was made 
on June 29 and gazetted on July 6. 


Employees who contract tuberculosis in 
their work where there is contact with 
tuberculous infection or  tuberculous-in- 
fected material will be compensated, as 
before, if they are free from evidence of 
tuberculosis before engaging in their 
employment, but they now must also be 
free from evidence of the disease for six 
months after engaging in their work. 
However, when primary tuberculosis, as 
proven by a negative tuberculin test on 
employment, develops during the first six 
months of employment, compensation will 
be payable. 

Public health units of the Provincial 
Government, of the University of British 
Columbia, of any municipality or of a 
school board have now been added to the 
places of employment where compensa- 
tion for this disease is payable which 
include, as formerly, hospitals, sanatoria, 
chnics and any branch of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses. 


Ontario Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act 


Amendments have been made to the 
regulations under the Act respecting 
employees excepted from the application of 
the Act and vacation-with-pay stamp books. 
The amending regulations (O. Reg. 175/ 
50) were issued on August 3 and gazetted 
on August 12. 


Persons under the Dental Technicians 
Act, 1946, the Nurses Act, 1947, the Public 
Accountancy Act, 1950, and the Teaching 
Profession Act, 1944, were added to the 
list of professional workers excepted from 
the application of the Act. Persons, 
students and apprentices in the professions 


are excluded from both the hours and 
vacations provisions of the Act. 

Within 10 days of the receipt of an 
employee’s stamp book after he has 
ceased to be employed, the employer must 
affix the necessary stamps and return it to 
the employee. In the case of an employee 
in the construction industry, the employer 
is also obligated to return the stamp 
book within 10 days after an employee 
who has ceased to be employed presents 
his book. Where the employee has not 
ceased to be employed, the stamp book is 
to be returned with the proper amount of 
Stamps affixed on June 30 of each year. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new consolidation and revision of the 
regulations under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act has been issued (O. Reg. 154/50), 
replacing earlier general regulations and 
incorporating the three schedules which 
previously formed part of the Act. 
Schedule 1 lists the industries in which 
employers are liable to contribute to the 
Accident Fund; Schedule 2 enumerates the 
industries in which employers are indi- 
vidually liable to pay compensation and 
medical aid; and Schedule 3 sets out the 
diseases under the Act for which com- 
pensation is payable and the description 
of the processes in which they may occur. 
A 1950 amendment to the Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1693) provided for the deletion of the 
three schedules from the Act and_ their 
re-issue in up-to-date form by regulations. 
The new regulations were made on June 
22 and gazetted on July 29. 


In addition to an improvement in 
arrangement within the schedules, certain 
changes have been made either for the 
purpose of clarification or better wording 
or to add related industries to a class 
where this has been considered desirable. 
In several cases an industry has been 
transferred from one class to another. A 
few industries are no longer specifically 
enumerated. No significant changes, beyond 
improved arrangement, have been made as 
regards the schedule of industrial diseases. 
The description is omitted of the pro- 
cesses in which bursitis and dermatitis 
venenata may be contracted. 

The general regulations list the indus- 
tries excluded from Part I of the Act 
(the collective liability system); those 
excluded when carried’ on in connection 
with the business of a retail store; and 
the industries excluded from Schedule 1 
in which less than a stated number of 
workmen are usually employed. With 
respect to the latter, the group of indus- 
tries which are excluded where less than 
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six are employed include logging, opera- 
tion and maintenance of office buildings 
or buildings rented for manufacturing, 
mining, power-laundries, the restaurant 
business, and window cleaning. A smaller 


group of industries is excluded where 
fewer than four workers are usually 
employed. ; 


Other provisions of the regulations deal 
with the general rule of interpretation, 
industry regarded as a unit, speculative 
building, farming, bankruptcy, posting of 
information regarding the Act, compensa- 
tion for tuberculosis, and first-aid require- 
ments. 

Several new industries have been added 
to Schedule 1. Included in the additions 
are land-clearing and stumping (Class 1) 
except where less than six workmen are 
usually employed; manufacturing of ply- 
wood (Class 3); pattern-making, manu- 
facturing of hockey sticks, lacrosse sticks, 
lead pencils, pressed-wood pulleys, skis 
and toboggans (Class 4); manufacturing of 
artificial abrasives and artificial graphite 
(Class 7); die-casting (Class 8); manufac- 
turing of steel tanks (Class 9); manu- 
facturing electric apparatus, appliances or 
motors, manufacturing washing machines 
and television sets, heat-treating, erecting 
wire fences, polishing and buffing (Class 
10); aerial-testing or flying by the manu- 
facturers of aeroplanes (Class 11); butcher- 
ing (Class 14); roasting and _ grinding 
coffee and roasting nuts (Class 15); manu- 
facturing purses (Class 16); mixing and 
delivering ready-mixed concrete, sanding 
streets or roads (Class 20); bull-dozer 
operations (Class 21); pointing, weather 
stripping, installation of commercial refrig- 
eration, and erection of television aerials 
(Class 24). ’ 


Quebec Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act 


New special regulations designed to 
promote the safety of workers in construc- 
tion yards and to protect the public were 
issued under the above Act by an Order 
in. Council _(No#5828)oneuly4i2scand 
gazetted on August 19. Construction yards 
include any place where a_ building is 
erected, altered, repaired, rebuilt or 
demolished. 

In general, the regulations state that all 
necessary measures must be taken to secure 
the safety of both the public and the 
employees. The inspector has the right to 
make any recommendation to the employer 
which he deems advisable. Before start- 
ing operations, the employer must send 
written notice to the Chief Inspector of 
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the Labour Inspection Office in the district 
where the operations are to be carried out 
of the date on which work is to begin. 


All equipment, whether portable or 
not, including scaffoldings, ladders, cranes, 
elevators, cables, staircases, etc., must be 
passed by the inspectc r who may by written 
notice order any necessary repairs to be 
carried out. Before being used in a con- 
struction yard the equipment must be 
examined by a qualified person designated 
by the employer and repaired if necessary. 

Suitable natural or artificial lghting, 
approved by the inspector, must be main- 
tained on sidewalks, gates, rails, foot- 
bridges, platforms, scaffoldings and stair- 
cases. 

Hoists must be made of sound timber 
or structural steel and erected or demolished 
only by skilled workers. They must rest 
on solid foundations, be upright and 
pillared securely, and be anchored to the 
building at maximum distances of 25 feet 
or held by steel cables of at least 4” in 
diameter.. When required by an inspector, 
elevators must be provided with doors on 
each floor which can be opened from the 
outside only when the car or platform is at 
the floor level. They must be equipped 
with brakes of sufficient grip to check the 
fall of the car or platform. A _ signal 
system approved by the inspector must be 
installed. When an elevator is halted for 
repairs no person other than the operator 
may be in the car while it is being taken 
up and down for trial runs. 


Cranes and derricks must rest on sup- 
ports and pillars to ensure proper distribu- 
tion of the load. The employer must 
observe the regulations for the construction 
of scaffoldings which are found in forms 
approved by Order in Council under the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act. 


In the construction of structural steel 
buildings a temporary floor must be erected 
at every second floor level, made of 
materials at least 2” thick and 10” wide 
firmly secured at the ends and without 
intervals to protect employees working 
above or below. 

Roofs and floors must not be overloaded 
with materials, debris or machinery so as 
to be dangerous to the employees. To 
allow employees to load and unload 
materials safely floors must be smooth, with 
no holes, splinters, projecting nails or 
cumbersome objects which might cause 
workers to stumble. Floors, steps and land- 
ings must never be slippery and must be 
free of ice in normal conditions. Stair- 
cases, rails, elevators or platforms where 
shipping may constitute a particular danger 
must be provided with non-skid surfaces. 


All temporary buildings must be solidly 
built in order to avoid all possibilities of 
collapse. 

The regulations require one or more 
temporary staircases with firmly secured 
handrails to be built from the cellar to the 
top of the building. The handrails must 
be so constructed as to eliminate obstruc- 
tion or sharp angles liable to loosen the 
grip. All openings in staircases must be 
surrounded on three sides by railings. 


Hygienic sterilized nails must be used for 
wood or metal lathing or the laying of all 
kinds of wall boards. 


The construction yard must be fenced in 
for public safety when operations are 
carried out less than seven feet from the 
building line of a public road or when the 
inspector deems it advisable. 


One or more first-aid boxes, the contents 
of which are to be determined by the 
inspector, must be kept in each construc- 
tion yard in a convenient, clean place, easy 
of access and affording all the facilities 
necessary for the administration of first- 
aid. The box must contain simple instruc- 
tions for emergencies and its contents must 
be checked at least once a month and any 
used articles must be replaced immediately. 
One or more stretchers as determined by 
the inspector must be put in various places 
in the construction yard and if, because of 
the size of the yard, the inspector deems it 
necessary, the employer must hire a nurse, 
certificated orderly or doctor. 


If there is no running water, a sufficient 
quantity of pure, fresh drinking water in 
hygienic containers must be easily accessible 
to employees. The use of the common 
drinking cup is prohibited, and pails or 
open containers which must be tipped or 
into which utensils must be dipped must 
not be used, whether or not they are 
covered. If the water is cooled by ice, the 
container must be so constructed that the 
ice and the water'do not come into contact. 


If the number of employees warrants it, 
the inspector may require the employer to 
provide a clean and heated place for meals 
and a room where street clothing may be 
changed. A number of sanitary conven- 
iences as determined by the inspector must 
also be provided. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Regulations issued under the Saskat- 
chewan Hospitalization Act, 1948, approved 
by Order in Council 1305/50 on July 14, 
gazetted July 28, govern the levy and 
collection of the hospitalization tax for the 
year 1951. The regulations are similar to 
those issued for 1950 (L.G., 1949, p. 1258). 


The principal change is that treaty 
Indians who have resided outside an Indian 
reserve for the previous 18 months and have 
resided in Saskatchewan for the previous six 
months may elect to pay the hospitaliza- 
tion tax and thereby receive the benefits of 
the Act. The tax remains the same as that 


set last year—$10 for an adult, and $5 for 


each dependent child, with the family 
maximum payment fixed at $30. Treaty 
Indians residing on a reservation are still 
exempt from both taxation and benefits. 
Since last year, Indians resident in Saskat- 
chewan for six months, who during the tax 
year become enfranchised within the mean- 
ing of the Indian Act, may, on payment 
of a pro rata tax of 84 cents a month for 
adults and 42 cents for dependants under 
18, become entitled to benefits under the 
Act. 


Administrative changes follow a 1950 
amendment transferring the administration 
of the Act from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 
Public Health. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


Following a 1950 amendment to the Act 
which permitted regulations to be made by 
the Board providing for penalties for the 
late filing of medical accounts, such regula- 
tions were made by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 1133/50) on June 20 and gazetted on 
June 30. 


From July 1, 1950, each account for 
medical services which is not received 
before the expiry of two calendar months 
after the month in which the services were 
terminated will be subject to a discount of 
five per cent for each month or part of a 
month during which the account is late, 
up to a maximum of 25 per cent. This 
penalty, however, does not apply when the 
Board is satisfied that the physician was 
unable to submit the account promptly 
because of illness or some other circum- 
stance which the Board thinks is reasonable. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The two decisions of the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
reported below are further developments of a case which has been 
reviewed from time to time in the Labour Gazette. The action 
concerns a member of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union who alleged that he had been wrongfully expelled from the 
union which had a closed shop agreement with the employer and 
that he thereby lost his employment. In the first decision an 
appeal from a judgment declaring the plaintiff to be a member in 
good standing of the union and awarding him $5,000 damages for 
loss of his employment was dismissed. In the second, an appeal 
against a Supreme Court order committing two union officials to 
jail for contempt of Court for refusing to issue a membership card 


was allowed. 


B.C. Court Dismisses Appeal against 
Judgment Awarding Damages for Wrong- 
ful Expulsion from Union Membership. 


The Appeal Court of British Columbia 
on May 8, 1950 delivered its decision in 
an appeal from the judgment given by 
Mr. Justice Whittaker in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia on September 
23, 1949 in the case of Kuzych v. White 
etal: 

The case dates back to May 14, 1945 
when Kuzych brought action in the British 
Columbia Supreme Court against union 
officers, alleging that he had been wrong- 
fully expelled from the Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, and claiming 
damages because his expulsion prevented 
him from obtaining employment. The 
action was dismissed with costs on J anuary 
AOF NIA AIAG e947, spr 5 54)e Kuzych 
appealed the decision and the Court of 
Appeal in June, 1948 ordered a new trial 
because the defendants had amended their 
statement of defence. In the retrial the 
Supreme Court on September 22, 1949 
reversed the previous decision and awarded 
the plaintiff damages of $5,000, and issued 
an order declaring him still to be legally 
a member of the union (I.G., 1950, p. 219). 
The defendant union appealed this judg- 
ment. The Appeal Court has now upheld 
the Supreme Court decision, with two 
judges dissenting. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
O'Halloran first dealt with the argument 
that Kuzych should not be allowed to take 
his grievance to the Courts since he had 
not exhausted all means of redress within 
the union, not having appealed the decision 
of the trial committee and the union mem- 
bership to the executive of the Shipyard 
General Workers’ Federation in the manner 
provided by the union constitution. He 
accepted the trial Judge’s finding that the 
union trial committee was “Gnexorably 
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biased” against Kuzych, and further con- 
cluded that Kuzych had no occasion what- 
ever to believe that the Federation exec- 
utive, which was in no sense a_ judicial 
or even an impartial body, would reverse 
the decision of the union that expelled 
him. “Its verdict would be a foregone 
conclusion”. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran held that Kuzych’s 
expulsion from the union, since it prevented 
kim from obtaining work from any employer 
who had a closed shop agreement, inter- 
fered with his right to earn his living at 
his chosen trade, and also with the right 
to freedom of legitimate speech and action, 
since his expulsion from the union was 
connected with his advocacy of the open 
shop principle. 


Such restrictions upon the rights of the 
individual must be regarded as entirely 
beyond the power of any union or of any 
business organization to inflict. Business 
and labour organizations who may prop- 
erly claim certain inherent rights can 
exercise these rights only subject to in- 
separable duties, one of which is not to 
trample upon the inherent rights of others. 

A man has a right to work at his trade. 
If membership in a union is a condition 
attached to working at his trade, then he 
has an indefeasible right to belong to that 
union. It must be so, or else the union 
can have no right to agitate for a closed 
shop. For a union to set itself up as the 
sole arbiter of who shall join the union 
and remain a member, and at the same 
time decree that no one shall be employed 
who does not belong to the union, is an 
attempt to exercise totalitarian powers 
which no constitutional democratic country 
claims to have or has the right to confer 
upon any union. 


He distinguished. between the present com- 
plaint and those of members of clubs and 
of fraternal or social associations where the 
grievances are strictly private in character 
and do not deprive a member of oppor- 
tunity of earning a livelihood or trench 
upon his civil liberties. Naturally an asso- 


ciation is itself the proper forum for deci- 
sion of these sirictly private grievances, 
and precedents ‘1ave been established that 
such matters should not be brought to 
court unless all means of redress within the 
association have been exhausted. On the 
other hand, “the civil liberties of the subject 
cannot be decided by a trial committee set 
up by a labour union. That is the pre- 
rogative of the constituted courts of the 
country”. 

Mr. Justice Robertson and Mr. Justice 
Smith also agreed that the appeal should 
be dismissed. Both found the trial com- 
mittee not competent to hear the charges 
because of its bias. The conduct of one 
member especially, in their judgment, went 
far beyond what can be excused as expres- 
sions of justifiable resentment. Mr. Justice 
Robertson was also of the opinion that the 
union had failed to hold a proper investi- 
gation in that the committee was not 
properly constituted. 

Mr. Justice Bird, in his dissenting Judg- 
ment, with which the Chief Justice con- 
curred, pointed out that the union had a 
closed shop agreement with the company 
when Kuzych entered its employ as a 
welder in 1942. He quoted clauses in the 
union constitution which set out its adher- 
ence to the closed shop principle and the 
obligation of each member to support that 
principle, and reviewed other sections 
which prescribed the proper procedure for 
a member having a grievance against the 
union. He noted that Kuzych, when he 
became a member of the union, subscribed 
to and agreed to observe its by-laws, one 
of which bound him not to become a party 
to any suit against the union until he had 
exhausted all remedies allowed him by its 
constitution and by-laws. Kuzych did not 
exhaust the remedies set down in the con- 
stitution in that he did not appeal to the 
Executive Committee of the Federation. 
Mr. Justice Bird did not find that the 
committee which dealt with the charges 
against Kuzych was improperly consti- 
tuted, nor did he find any evidence that 
would justify the assumption that Kuzych 
would not have obtained a fair hearing 
from the union appeal tribunal. He held 
that it was well established that courts do 
not entertain an action of this kind until 
obligations and remedies available under 
the constitution and by-laws of the union 
have been exhausted. For these reasons he 
dissented from the judgment, but without 
prejudice to any other action being brought 
after the remedies provided had been 
exhausted. Kuzych v. White, et al (No. 3) 
[1950], 2 WWR 193. 


B.C. Appeal Court Allows Appeal against 
Supreme Court Order Committing Two 
Union Officers to Jail for Contempt. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on May 3, 1950 allowed an appeal from the 
order of the Supreme Court made December 
14, 1949 committing two union officers to 
jail for contempt of Court because the exec- 
utive of the Marine Workers’ Union refused 
to admit Myron Kuzych to membership. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 896). 


The appeal was allowed on the grounds 
that the Boilermakers’ Union to which the 
Court order applied had ceased to exist, and 
that the order was not binding on the 
Marine Workers’ Union which succeeded it. 


Chief Justice Sloan, in his reasons for 
judgment, with which Mr. Justice Bird 
agreed, stated that the Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1, on November 19, 1945 ceased to 
exist as such and merged “its identity, 
functions and jurisdictional authority” in 
the several other unions. The amalga- 
mated unions thenceforth became a new 
organization known as the Marine Workers’ 
and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union. The 
new union has a membership of approxi- 
mately 5,300 men of whom 3,112 had been 
members of the Boilermakers’ Union and 
2,188 had been members of the other unions 
joining the amalgamation. 

The circumstances leading up to the Court 
order declaring Kuzych to be a member in 
good standing of the Boilermakers’ Union 
were reported in a previous issue (LG, 
1950, p. 219). The relevant parts of the 
judgment, dated September 22, 1949, are as 
follows :— 

This Court doth declare that the reso- 
lution of the Defendant Boilermakers’ & 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1 allegedly passed on the 19th day 
of March, 1945, which purported to expel 
the Plaintiff from the Defendant Boiler- 
makers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, Local No. 1 is, and has been since 
its alleged passing, illegal and void; 

And this Court doth further declare that 
the Plaintiff since the alleged expulsion of 
the 19th day of March, 1945, was and 
remains a member in good standing of the 
Defendant Boilermakers’ Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1; 

And this Court doth order, adjudge and 
decree that the Defendants, their and each 
of their servants and agents be and they 
are hereby enjoined and restrained from 


giving effect to the said resolution allegedly 
passed by the Defendant Boilermakers’ & 
Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1 on the 19th day of March, 1945. 


On October 11, 1949 Kuzych made a 
formal demand for a membership card in 
the new union. His request was considered 
at a regular business meeting of the union, 
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and, by resolution, the executive was in- 
structed to refuse the request. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1949 Kuzych applied to the Court 
for an order to commit two officers of the 
Marine Workers’ Union to jail for contempt 
of Court in failing to comply with the 
Court’s ruling. On December 14, 1949 Mr. 
Justice Whittaker made an order com- 
mitting the two union officers to jail. 

Chief Justice Sloan concluded that this 
committing order could not be upheld. The 
order of September 22 bound officers of the 
Boilermakers’ Union which was no longer 
in existence. “It cannot be construed to 
compel the officers of the new Marine 
Workers’ Union to issue a membership card 
in that union to the respondent and their 
refusal to do so cannot subject them to the 
imposition of judicial sanctions in these 
proceedings.” 

Mr. Justice Smith in a dissenting judg- 
ment held that the surrender of charter 
by the Boilermakers’ Union had no serious 
legal effect. “The union never had any 
corporate existence; it was merely a fluc- 


tuating aggregation of individuals.... The 
aggregation took in a number of new mem- 
bers, became a larger aggregation, and 
assumed a new name.” «He concluded that 
the judgment was really a judgment against 
all the “merged” unions. 


By way of further analogy it may be 
said that the membership of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union were, so to speak, on a 
raft, and on that raft were entitled, on 
amalgamation, every one of them, the least 
not less than the best, to float into the 
larger body. But on the way they pushed 
the plaintiff overboard. The Court has 
said that this was a wrongful act and has 
replaced him on the raft which by this 
time has reached the wider waters of the 
Marine Workers’ Union. Now they seek 
to shove him overboard again. To put it 
quite mildly, this will not do. The law 
would be a poor thing if it contained no 
remedy. 


He would have dismissed the appeal and 
ordered the recommittal of the two union 
officers until further orders of the Supreme 
Court. Kueych v. White, et al (No. 4) 
[1950], 2 WWR 255. 


Report of the New Brunswick Department of Labour 
for the Year Ending October 31, 1949 


Harmonious labour relations are noted in the Annual Report of 
the New Brunswick Department of Labour for the year ending 
October, 1949. The newly initiated pre-employment training of 
apprentices 1s reported to be developing. 


The Department of Labour of New 
Brunswick is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act, 1946, the 
Stationary Engineers’ Act, 1946, the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1949, the Minimum Wage Act, 1945, 
and the Industrial Standards Act, 1948. 
The Annual Report of the Department for 
the year ending October 31, 1949, summar- 
izes the year’s operations under each of 
these Acts. 

New Labour Legislation ~ 

Two new labour laws were passed in 
1949. The Labour Relations Act was 
assented to on April 28, and became effec- 
tive by proclamation on July 1, 1949. It 
replaced the Labour Relations Act, 1945, 
and was modelled upon the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
of the Parliament of Canada. The Trades 
Examination Act provides for the examina- 
tion and certification of tradesmen in the 
electrical trade, the electric-welding trade, 
and the gas-welding trade by a Board of 
Examiners for each trade. Minor amend- 
ments were made to the Apprenticeship and 
Minimum Wage Acts. 
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Labour Relations 


The new Labour Relations Act varies in 
some particulars from previous legislation 
of this nature. It provides for the certifi- 
cation of unions as bargaining agents in- 
stead of individuals. Where it is found 
that the bargaining agent no longer repre- 
sents a majority of the employees con- 
cerned, the Labour Relations Board may 
revoke its bargaining rights. Provision is 
made for the reinstatement of employees 
who are dismissed because of union activity. 
The new Act reduces the period between 
the date of a Conciliation Board’s report 
to the Minister and the date on which a 
strike or a lockout may legally be declared, 
from 14 to 7 days. 

In certain specified undertakings an agree- 
ment may be entered into with the federal 
Government for the administration of the 
Act by the Minister of Labour and appro- 
priate officials of the Government of 
Canada. No action in this connection has 
been undertaken. 

The Report emphasizes the excellent co- 
operation which has been received in the 
administration of the new Act and the 
desire of employers and workers to find a 


fair and reasonable solution of their differ- 
ences without resort to direct action. 

For the year covered by the Depart- 
ment’s Report only two strikes are noted, 
involving a total time-loss of 1,008 man- 
days. During this period the Labour 
Relations Board dealt with thirty-two 
applications for certification of bargaining 
representatives or bargaining agents. Of 
these, thirteen were granted, thirteen dis- 
missed, five were withdrawn, and one was 
pending. In nine of the applications the 
Board conducted supervised representation 
votes. 

During the year under review the Depart- 
ment’s conciliation services were utilized in 
fifteen cases, each of which is summarized. 
In each case a Departmental conciliation 
officer or a conciliation board appointed by 
the Minister of Labour was made avail- 
able to the parties concerned. 


Minimum Wages 


Two minimum wage Orders were issued 
by the Minimum Wage Board during the 
year. One Order, effective October 24, 
1949, established a minimum wage rate of 
$4.50 per day for male employees engaged 
in producing pulpwood, pitprops or logs. 
This Order has been extended to September 
30, 1950. The second Order, effective 
December 1, 1949, was a general Order 
establishing minimum wage rates for all 
female employees with the exception of 
those already covered by minimum wage 
orders and those excluded from the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

The minimum wage rate established for 
female employees working a standard work- 
week of 48 hours or less is $1440. The 


minimum overtime rate for work in excess , 


of 48 hours a week is set at 45 cents per 
hour. Thirty cents per hour is_ the 
minimum rate for part-time employees. 

Departmental inspectors conducted 384 
inspections to ensure that the two Minimum 
Wage Orders previously issued governing 
female workers in shops and in hotels and 
restaurants were being observed. Thirty 
violations for paying less than the minimum 
rate, 170 for failure to post the minimum 
wage order, and five for the keeping of 
insufficient records were discovered and 
corrected. 


Industrial Standards 


Under the Industrial Standards Act two 
Industrial Standards schedules became effec- 
tive during the past year. One was for 
the carpentry trade in the construction 
industry in the Saint John zone. This 
schedule was approved by the Governor in 
Council on September 29, 1949, and came 


into effect on November 1 of the same year. 
A schedule affecting employees in the 
plumbing and pipefitting trade in the Saint 
John zone came into force on October 15, 
1949. 

In accordance with the Act, an advisory 
committee equally representative of em- 
plovers and employees was established by 
the Minister to assist in enforcing each 
schedule. While investigation of complaints 
and inspections made by an _ Industrial 
Standards Officer in the Saint John zone 
revealed some violations of the schedules, 
it was necessary to take court action in 
only one case. This case, in which a con- 
struction company was found guilty of 
paying an employee at a rate of wages 
lower than the minimum fixed by the 
schedule for the carpentry trade, was 
reviewed in the March, 1950, issue of the 
Lanour GaAzeETTe (p. 352). 


Factory Inspection 


During the year the Factory Inspection 
Branch inspected 938 plants employing 
17,419 male and 7,480 female workers. 
During these inspections 862 recommenda- 
tions were made with respect to such 
matters as improved safety, cleanliness, 
lighting and _ ventilation, guards on 
machinery, properly equipped lunch, rest 
and wash rooms and lavatories, first-aid 
kits, drinking water facilities, and the in- 
stallation of proper chairs for women 
workers, shower baths and additional cloth- 
ing lockers. 

Special attention was given to safety 
matters during the year. As a part of a 
larger inquiry by an Inter-departmental 
Committee on Public Safety, a  sub- 
committee of which the Deputy Minister 
of Labour was a member was set up to 
inquire thoroughly into existing industrial 
safety services in the Province. The report 
of the Committee which was submitted to 
the Government on October 3, 1949, was 
being studied at the end of the year. 

Discussions were held with the New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
on the question of safety codes for various 
industries. It was decided to begin with 
the woodworking industry and a committee 
of three from this industry met with officials 
of the Department to work out such a 
code. It is pointed out that such codes as 
may be developed will be in the nature of 
recommendations. 

During June and July, the Factory 
Inspection staff assisted officials of the 
federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare in a survey of industrial hygiene 
conditions in the Province, the first survey 
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of its kind to be made in Canada. About 
300 plants were visited and records made 
of materials used, sanitary facilities, plant 
medical and nursing services and other 
conditions which might affect the health 
of employees. At the end of the year 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare had not yet issued a report on 
this survey. 

During the year 310 uninsured boilers and 
850 pressure vessels were inspected by 
boiler inspectors and inspection certificates 
issued. During the same period 1,968 
Stationary Engineers’ and Stationary Boiler- 
men’s licences were issued. 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship continued to develop 
rapidly during the year and there was a 
considerable increase in the number of 
apprentices indentured. In accordance with 
an amendment to the Act which was passed 
during the previous session of the Legis- 
lature, pre-employment training of prospec- 


tive apprentices was undertaken by pro- 
vincial authorities. An amendment to the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship agree- 
ment made on January 3, 1949, provided 
that the Dominion and the Province should 
share equally the cost of pre-employment 
training for those who wish to qualify as 
tradesmen through apprenticeship.  Pre- 
employment training courses were estab- 
lished in the motor vehicle repair, electrical 
and carpentry trades and classes in plumb- 
ing and bricklaying were scheduled to begin 
early in 1950. On completion of pre- 
employment training the apprentice is trade 
tested and given time credits against the 
usual period of apprenticeship in the trade 
concerned. 

An integral part of the apprentice’s 
studies are part-time courses in trade theory 
and related technical subjects. Such classes 
were conducted at Saint John, Sussex, 
Moncton, Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmunds- 
ton, Woodstock and Fredericton. Four 
supervisors active'y supervised training on 
the job. 


Annual Report of the Saskatchewan 


Department of Labour, 1949 


A tapering off in the high level of employment of the previous 
years is noted in the Annual Report of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Labour for 1949. A considerable increase is reported in 
the number of inspections made in connection with the protective 
legislation adnunistered by the Department. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan for the year ending December 31, 
1949, points out that there was more unem- 
ployment in the Province during 1949 than 
in 1948, that both average hourly and 
weekly earnings continued to rise, and that 
there was little change in the number of 
hours worked per week. Trade union 
membership increased by two per cent 
during the year, as compared with a five 
per cent increase during 1948 and a ten per 
cent increase for 1947. 

The only addition to the work of the 
Department in 1949 was the transfer to its 
administration of the Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act. 


New Legislation 


The two new labour statutes enacted in 
1949, the Electrical Inspection and Licens- 
ing Act, effective October 1, and the 
Passenger and Freight Elevator Act, effec- 
tive December 1, replaced Acts of similar 
title which had become out-of-date. The 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act was 
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designed to ensure greater safety both to 
workmen and to the general public by 
providing for more control over mainten- 
ance work on electrical equipment in 
industry and over material used by the 
electrical trade. The new Passenger and 
Freight Elevator Act, which was designed to 
enable the Department to keep abreast of 
developments in design and construction of 
elevators and hoists, achieves greater con- 
trol over the disposition of unsafe elevator 
and hoisting equipment and a wider cover- 
age of such equipment. 

Janitors and watchmen were brought 
within the scope of the One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act and janitors and caretakers 
in office and commercial buildings were 
brought under the Hours of Work Act. 
Minor amendments were made to the 
Minimum Wage Act and to the Factories 
Act (L.G., 1949, p. 740). 


Labour Relations 


“Time lost on account of strikes in 
Saskatchewan was considerably less in 1949 
than in 1948, and again the greater part 


of the time lost resulted from a single 
strike”, the Report states. This was the 
strike in a sodium sulphate plant at 
Bishopric which accounted for more than 
50 per cent of the 4,417 man-days lost. 
In 1948, 12,333 man-days were lost and in 
1947 the total was 42,908, the highest 
number since the end of the war. Wages 
continued to constitute the major causes of 
all strikes, with general terms of agree- 
ments entering to a lesser extent. 

The Labour Relations Board dealt with 
80 applications from trade unions (a 
decrease of 27 from 1948) for certification. 
Of these 69 were granted, 5 were dismissed, 
3 were withdrawn and 3 were pending at 
the end of the year. Representation votes 
were conducted in six cases. ‘There were 
25 applications for orders requiring em- 
plovers to refrain from unfair labour prac- 
tices, an increase of 19 from 1948. Of these 
5 were granted, 4 dismissed, 15 withdrawn 
and 1 pending at the end of the year. The 
Board also dealt with 5 applications for 
reinstatement of wrongfully discharged em- 
ployees, 1 for disestablishment of a com- 
pany-dominated organization and 24 to 
amend or rescind existing Board orders. 

The Report points out that in 1949 there 
was a slight decrease from 1948 both in 
the number of conciliation boards estab- 
lished and the number of disputes in which 
the Department was called upon to provide 
informal conciliation service. The number 
of firms involved in conciliation, however, 
was higher. Six conciliation boards were 
established during the year and a brief 
summary of their activities is included in 
the Report. 

There were 27,509 trade union members 
at the end of 1949 in the two main labour 
congresses and the independent brother- 
hoods in the railway running trades, repre- 
senting a two per cent increase during the 
year. Of these the largest number, 11,692, 
were in the transportation, storage and 
communication industries, 8,440 were in pro- 
fessional and public and personal service, 
3,711 in manufacturing, 1,378 in wholesale 
and retail trade, 1,131 in construction, 490 
in public utilities and 256 in finance, insur- 
ance and real estate. 


Wages, Hours of Work 
and Holidays 


The provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Act were extended in March, 1949, to a 
further 83 towns and villages having a 
population of 300 or more. 

A general revision of the minimum wage 
orders, effective June, 1949, resulted in 13 
new orders applicable to all places with a 
population of 300 or more (L.G., 1949, 


p. 747). The wage rates were raised in 
most cases. A new provision in all except 
the special orders (9-13) stated that a rest 
period granted to an employee must be 
considered as time worked. 

Five hundred and _ fifty-nine special 
licences were issued to employees on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board providing for a rate 
of pay shghtly below the minimum for a 
restricted period of time and bringing those 
employees within the category of appren- 
tices. Student nurses accounted for the 
greatest number of these licences (453), 37 
were students in pharmacy, 21 students in 
accountancy, 18 students at law, 13 student 
laboratory technicians, 13 physically handi- 
capped employees and 4 student X-ray 
technicians. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, a new 
regulation, effective June 6, was made 
exempting from the 8- and 44-hour limits 
of the Act workers in shops and offices in 
the 83 small towns with a population of 
from 300-500 which had recently been 
brought under the Minimum Wage Act. 
Time and one-half must be paid for all 
work done beyond 48 hours (L.G., 1949, 
8 (46). 

In order to confine the 44-hour week 
within five days, seven authorizations were 
issued by the Minister under the Act 
permitting a 9-hour day for 4 days a week. 
Three authorizations were issued permitting 
special arrangements for shift workers. 

A complete list of the variations and 
exemptions permitted from the Hours of 
Work Act is found in Table H of the 
Report. This includes all Hours of Work 
Orders in force on December 31, 1949. 
Table G contains a similar list of all indus- 
trial standards schedules in force. 

Inspections numbering 5,995 were made 
under the Minimum Wage, Hours of Work, 
Industrial Standards, Annual Holidays and 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Acts. 

Arrears in wages collected in 1949 
amounted to $36,956.14 representing a con- 
siderable decrease from the high figure of 
approximately $80,000 for the preceding 
year. Of this amount $26,027.90 was 
collected under the Minimum Wage and 
Hours of Work Acts, $10,874.35 under the 
Annual Holidays Act and $53.89 under the 
Industrial Standards Act. Only five prose- 
cutions were instituted under the various 
Acts and convictions were registered in four 
cases. 


Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications 

Approval was given to the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Dominion-Provincial Appren- 
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viceship Agreement providing for pre- 
employment training (L.G., 1949, p. 152). 
Undoubtedly this wider approach to appren- 
tice training will increase significantly the 
number of apprentices engaged in the 
various designated trades, the Report states. 

During the year 142 apprentices were 
indentured, a reduction of 14 from the 
previous year. ‘The Report explains that 
this reduction is mainly due to the in- 
creased emphasis being placed on trades- 
men’s qualification. A sharp increase 
in apprenticeship contract cancellation 
approved by the Branch is noted—124 as 
compared to 32 for 1948. The Report 
states that:— 

The reason for this increase is two-fold. 
Firstly, inspection has been speeded up 
and has resulted in the clearing of a 
backlog from the previous year. In the 
balance the employer or the apprentice 
has failed to live up to the provisions of 
the contract. Secondly, a_ significant 
number of these cancellations resulted from 
the movement of apprentices out of the 
trade or to other provinces. 


Inspections by the four inspectors totalled 
5,095. The purpose of the inspections, as 
stated in the Report, is to determine the 
qualifications of tradesmen in the various 
designated trades and to ensure that proper 
training was being given to apprentices 
indentured under the Act. 

Considerable work was done in the field 
of qualifications of tradesmen engaged in 
the various trades under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. Thirty-four examinations were 
conducted and 404 candidates examined, as 
compared with 23 examinations involving 
257 candidates in 1948. 
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Boilers, Factories and Elevators 


Increased activity is noted in 1949 in all 
phases of the Boilers, Factories and Ele- 
vators Branch. The increase is explained 
by the inspection of boiler equipment in 
new installations, the coverage of pressure 
vessels inadequately inspected or not 
checked at all previously, the great 
improvement in elevator and hoist equip- 
ment during the year and the rapid growth 
in the use of liquefied petroleum gas 
equipment. 

Of the 11,079 inspections made in 1949 
(compared with 4,224 in 1948), 2,402 were 
inspections of boilers, 2,801 of pressure 
vessels, 74 of refrigeration plants and 2,276 
of liquefied petroleum gas installations. 
Factories accounted for 773 inspections, 
grain elevators for 1,710 and passenger and 
freight elevators for 1,043. A total of 3,115 
engineers’ and firemen’s certificates were 
issued. 

A similar increase is noted in the number 
of electrical inspections which are now made 
by the Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Branch of the Department. An effort is 
made to inspect both during construction 
and after completion. Approximately 9,000 
more inspections were made than in 1948. 
Nine persons were prosecuted under the 
Act. 

Under the Theatres and Cinematographs 
Act there were 631 inspections of theatres 
and 619 of public halls compared to 607 
and 590 in 1948. Owners have continued to 
be co-operative in complying with recom- 
mendations made, and fire hazards have 
been kept to a minimum. All four fires 
reported during 1949 occurred while the 
theatres were not in use. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment.—CU-B 517 (November 3, 1949). 


MATERIAL Facts OF CASE: 


The Claimant, married, 30 years of age, 
filed a renewal claim for benefit on June 7, 
1949, wherein he reported that he had 
been employed as a pipe fitter at a rate 
of pay of $1.11 an hour from May 31, 1949 
to June 3, 1949, by a large manufacturer of 
textiles in the Province of Quebec. He 
also stated therein that he voluntarily left 
his employment because he could not speak 
English. In the separation questionnaire 
the employer indicated that the claimant 
voluntarily left because he did not hke the 
work. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified him 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

From this decision, the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
as his foreman did not speak French he 
was unable to interpret his orders which 
were given in English and that his fellow 
workers who were bilingual and doing the 
same work would not interpret the orders 
for him because he was being paid. a higher 
wage than they were receiving. 

The claimant appeared before the Court 
along with an official of his union. The 
Court of Referees in unanimously upholding 
the decision of the Insurance Officer stated 
in part:— 

The claimant should have made a fair 
trial of the employment during a certain 
time and at least should have proved that 


the working conditions were not satis- 
factory within the meaning of the Act. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees the interested union on behalf of 
the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION: 

There is no doubt that when the employer 
hired the claimant, he took into considera- 
tion the fact that he would be required to 


work under a foreman who could not speak 
the same language. Furthermore, there is 
no evidence on file to indicate that during 
the claimant’s brief stay with the .......... 
Ltd., the company at any time found fault 
with his work. 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration I agree with the Court of 
Referees that the claimant did not give the 
work a fair trial and therefore, I find that 
he has not shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left her employment. 


—CU-B 542 (March 1, 1950). 


MarteriaL Facts oF Case: 

The claimant, separated, 38 years of age, 
filed a claim for benefit on October 22, 
1949, and reported that she had been 
employed as a dress finisher by a firm of 
dry cleaners in a city in eastern Ontario, 
from 1945 to October 15, 1949. Her rate 
of pay was $29 a week. She voluntarily 
left that employment because she was 
forced to vacate her living quarters and no 
suitable living accommodation was avail- 
able in that city in keeping with her limited 
means. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

In her appeal to the Court of Referees 
the claimant stated she had been separated 
from her husband for over three years with 
three small children to support and having 
been unable to secure future living accom- 
modation she moved to another city in the 
same part of Ontario where she obtained 
living quarters. 

At the hearing of her case, the claimant 
appeared before the Court of Referees and 
stated that she had been a few days late 
in the payment of her rent but that she 
had paid it the same day that she received 
the notice to vacate. She also stated: that 
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on several previous occasions she had been 
one or two days late in the payment of 
her rent. The Court in unanimously 
upholding the decision of the Insurance 
Officer expressed sympathy for the claimant 
in her problem but felt that: “the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is not designed to 
cover problems other than unemployment 
problems.” 

From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the claimant asked the 
Chairman of the Court for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire. Permission was granted on 
the grounds that it was desirable to have 
the Umpire decide whether the Court had 
too rigidly and literally applied Section 
41 (1) of the Act especially as the claimant 
had to support her three children. 


DEcISION : 

On the evidence before me, it would seem 
that the claimant had no other alternative 
butito movesto. fea ee where living 
accommodation, within the limits of her 
income could immediately be found for her. 

Furthermore, the claimant’s distressed 
circumstances force her to work and she 
could reasonably expect to find good oppor- 
tunities of employment in .......... , which 
is an industrial centre and has a population 
of approximately 28,000. 

“Under the circumstances, I feel that the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left her employment, within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act and 
her appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, July, 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of July, 
1950, 52,179 claims were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This represents a decrease of about 
16 per cent from 62,048 for June, 1950, but 
a slight increase (5 per cent) from the total 
for July, 1949 (49,586). 

Claims filed by provinces declined in all 
provinces from the June level, except in 
Prince Edward Island where a slight in- 
crease was registered. Compared with a 
year ago, claims were slightly increased 
in all provinces except New Brunswick, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Of the total claims filed in July, 43,929 
were initial and renewal claims represent- 
ing mainly new cases of recorded unem- 
ployment. This represents a decline from 
a level of 51,284 for June but is almost 
the same as the number of such claims 
(43,486) filed in July, 1949. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register declined from 109,433 for 
June to 92,520 for July.” (For July, 1949, 
such claims amounted to 79,902.) 

Of the total number of persons on the 
live register in July, 84,575 or 80 per cent 
were on the live unemployment register 
seven days or more as compared to 103,790 
or 82 per cent in June, 1950. Of the 
number on the register seven days or more 
(which roughly corresponds with the 
number of beneficiaries) 32 per cent were 
on the register 73 days or more as com- 
pared to only 26 per cent a year ago. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees totalled 53,865 in 
July. Of the 53,061 claims adjudicated 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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38,533 were allowed, 14,116 were disallowed 
or disqualified, and 412 represented special 
requests not granted. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement in 
July were: “insufficient contributions while 
in insurable employment” 4,223 cases; 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,493; and “not unemployed” 2,335. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in July numbered 
30,945 as compared to 40,781 in June and 
28,246 in July, 1949. Persons commencing 
benefit on initial and renewal claims 
declined in July from the June level for 
all provinces except Newfoundland and 
Alberta. Compared to July, 1949, how- 
ever, current figures are up except in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia. 

During July $4,726,614 was paid in respect 
of 2,053,009 days as compared to $6,378,926 
and 2,742,203 days in June, and $3,371,183 
and 1,525,462 days in July, 1949. 

For the week of July 29 to August 4, 
76,840 persons received $1,022,377 in respect 
of 444,583 days as compared to 92,827 
persons, $1,209,450 and 521,670 days for the 
week of June 24-30, and 65,957 persons, 
$828,934 and 383,338 days for the week of 
July 9-15, 1949. The average duration and 
average amount of benefit for the week 
of July 29 to August 4 was 5-8 days and 
$13.31 as compared to 5-6 days and $13.03 
for the week of June 24-30. 


Supplementary Benefit 


In July, supplementary benefit paid in 
respect of claims which had been held 
pending additional inquiry amounted to 
$36,414. The bulk of this amount, $30,270, 
was paid to claimants in the province of 
Quebec. 


Estimated Insured Population 


The July report includes for the first time 
a table giving estimates of the insured 
population which, it is stated, should prove 
useful as a universe against which unem- 
ployment among insured persons can be 
examined. 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 


the month ending July 31, 1950, showed that 
3,512,389 employees were issued with in- 
surance books and had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1950, an 
increase of 186,626 since June 30, 1950. 

As at July 31, 1950, 238,665 employers 
were registered, representing an increase of 
2,998 since June 30, 1950. 


Report of Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee 


In reviewing the state of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
the Committee noted that, while revenues in 1949-50 had been 
large, the amount paid out in benefit was considerably higher 
than in any year since the inception of the Act. 


Regulations governing payment of benefit to married women 
and changes in existing seasonal employment regulations were 


recommended. 


The state of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund is under constant review by the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee—a body independent of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, on which 
both labour and management have equal 
representation. Under Section 84 (1) of 
the Act the Committee is required to 
report to the Governor in Council before 
the end of July in each year on the 
financial condition of the Fund as of the 
preceding March 31, and to make such 
recommendations as 1t may deem necessary 
as to the Fund’s sufficiency to discharge 
its liabilities. 

The Committee also has authority to 
make a continuing study of the Act, to 
conduct hearings, receive representations 
from interested employer and _ labour 
organizations, and to make recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Act or changes 
in the Regulations set thereunder con- 
cerning any matters relating to the 
financial condition of the Fund. 

The report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to the Governor 
in Council covering the fiscal year 1949-50 
was tabled in the House of Commons by 
Mr. P. E. Coté, Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour, on September 8, 
1950. The text of the report follows. 


To His ExceLLency 
THe GovERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee respectfully submits its report 
on the financial condition of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as required by 
Section 84 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


The Committee held meetings on July 24 
and 25 and considered the financial and 
statistical statements which were submitted 
to it by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. It had the benefit of reports 
and comments on the experience of the 
year by Mr. A. D. Watson, who acts as 
actuarial adviser to the Committee, and 
Mr. Neil McKellar, im charge of unem- 
ployment insurance statistics at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as well as 
of full information given by the officers 
of the Commission. 

The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on March 31, 
1950, as reported to us was $582,646,972.52. 
Over the previous twelve months it had 
increased by $53,111,535.14 as compared 
with an increase of $81,800,000 in the 
preceding year. Aside from cash require- 
ments, the whole of the Fund is invested 
in obligations of the Government of 
Canada, which over the past year yielded 
on the average 2:57 per cent interest. 

The gross revenue of the Fund for 
1949-50 was $138,935,737.27, somewhat more 
than $7,000,000 higher than in the previous 
year. Of this total, $104,432,415.94 was the 
amount of the contributions on behalf of 
employers and employees. These totals, 
however, included amounts paid by the 
Government of Canada in respect of past 
service of ex-servicemen of approximately 


$4,900,000 in 1949-50 and $15,400,000 in 
1948-49. Since these are non-recurring 
payments which will shortly disappear 


entirely it is appropriate to point out that 
the regular contributions from employers 
and employees increased by more than 
$16,000,000 during the year. Interest earn- 
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ings on the Fund are now an important 
part of total revenue, amounting to more 
than $14,000,000. The coverage of the Act 
continues to widen, rising wages have 
increased the rate of contributions, and, 
despite sharp unemployment in the winter 
months, the total volume of employment 
has been high. 

Benefit payments to insured unemployed 
persons during 1949-50 were much the 
largest in any year since the inception of 
the Act. They totalled $85,824,202.13, as 
compared with approximately $50,000,000 in 
1949-50. Of the former amount, $818,065.89 
is in respect of supplementary benefits pro- 
vided by amendments to the Act at the 
last session of Parliament. Under the 
legislation, the Fund, in respect of $738,000 
paid to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit rights, is protected by increased 
contributions of 12 cents a week for each 
insured person and to the degree that that 
is insufficient, by reimbursement by the 
Treasury and in respect of approximately 
$80,000 paid to those not previously 
insured by direct reimbursement by the 
Treasury. 

The large amount paid out in benefits 
during the fiscal year 1949-50 indicates the 
severe unemployment which occurred 
during the winter months. Though on the 
average employment was high, normal 
seasonal influences in conjunction with 
market factors and abnormal weather 
conditions produced an abnormally sharp 
contraction of winter employment. In its 
Labour Force Survey for March 3, 1950, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
312,000 without jobs and seeking work. 
This number is 7:4 per cent of the entire 
labour force (including employers and self- 
employed). As of the last working day 
in February the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reports 286,000 ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment 
register. This is approximately 10-8 per 
cent of the number of persons insured under 
the Act. The Committee has examined 
the available information for any evidence 
that unemployment insurance has tended 
to exaggerate the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. The percentage resulting from the 
Bureau’s figure is minimized because the 
numerator excludes persons working short 
time, persons who lost their jobs within 
the week and persons having some casual 
employment, all of whom might be eligible 
for insurance benefits, while the denom- 
inator includes the _ self-employed and 
salary groups as well as wage-earners. The 
Committee has not found evidence of any 
substantial tending toward exaggerated or 
illegitimate claims for insurance benefit 
except in the circumstances which it has 
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noted in previous reports, viz. among 
persons who have been retired from employ- 
ment either with or without pensions, 
among women on marriage and generally 
in the more remote and non-urban sec- 
tions of the economy wherever vigilant 
administration is more difficult and costly. 

The Fund, as a result of nine years of 
high and sustained employment, has reached 
a level which no one would have predicted 
in earlier years. It is of course to be 
noted that the contingent liabilities of the 
Fund have also increased very greatly by 
reason of wider coverage, higher rates of 
benefit and more extended duration of 
benefit earned by the contributors. The 
structure of the Fund and the relation of 
contributions and benefits are broadly 
based on an actuarial investigation of the 
employment experience of this country two 
decades ago. The Committee has con- 
sidered the advisability of instituting a 
new actuarial investigation. It has, how- 
ever, decided not to request it for the 
time being. While a great deal of valu- 
able information has been accumulated over 
the past nine years, the period of the war 
and the ensuing years of very high employ- 
ment do not appear to the Committee a 
period likely to be sufficiently representa- 
tive to yield dependable results on which 
to judge the future workings of the Fund. 
The Committee does intend, however, to 
have partial investigations made on the 
basis of information on a sample of con- 
tributors from which it hopes to obtain 
guidance in its future recommendations. 

The Committee has noted the extensive 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act passed at the last session of 
Parhament. The Committee is gratified 
that the recommendations which it has 
made have now become part of the Act. 

In its report of July 27, 1949, the Com- 
mittee drew attention to the accumulating 
evidence that considerable numbers of 
women on marriage or shortly thereafter 
withdrew from employment but applied for 
benefits though not in good faith seeking 
employment. On its recommendation an 
amendment to the Act has given power 
to the Commission, with the concurrence 
of the Committee, to recommend: regula- 
tions to deal with this situation. The 
Committee now joins the Commission in 
recommending regulations in the following 
sense :— 

A woman who, in contemplation of 
marriage, separates from her position in 
employment or who separates from that 
position at any time within two years 
after her marriage, shall not be entitled 
to benefit unless or until she proves her 
attachment to insurable employment by 


making contributions for ninety (90) days 
after the aforementioned separation, or 


her marriage, whichever is the later, and 
she must also fulfil the other conditions 
for entitlement to benefit. However, the 
said ninety (90) days’ contributions shall 
not be a condition governing the receipt 
of benefit in any case where— 


(a) the claimant’s husband has died, 
or become incapacitated, or has 
deserted or been permanently 
separated from her; 


(b) the loss of employment was due 
to the employer’s rule against 
employing married women; 

(ec) the loss of employment was 
because of a lay-off due _ to 
shortage of work. 


The Committee considers that this regu- 
lation will enable the Commission to 
prevent much illegitimate use of the Fund 
while at the same time preserving to 
married women who are genuinely desirous 
of continuing employment after marriage 
the full benefits to which they are entitled 
under the Act. 

Experience has shown that it is desirable 
to simphfy the regulations governing 
seasonal employments and to remove cer- 
tain anomalies. The provision in recent 
amendments to the Act of supplementary 
benefits has also made necessary the 
revision of these regulations. The Com- 
mission has made certain proposals which 
after discussion have been modified in 
certain, particulars and are here presented 
as the joint recommendation of the 
Commission and the Committee. The joint 
recommendations is that (1) the Commis- 
sion by regulation and on application will 
exempt any person whose principal occupa- 
tion is non-insurable and who ordinarily 
spends less than 50 per cent of the year 
in insurable employment; (2) for the 
present regulations in Section 12 (1) and 
(2) of the Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
Regulations 1949, regulations should be 
substituted in the following sense :— 

12. (1) If in receipt of the most recent 

36 days of employment of an insured 

person prior to the commencement day 

of his benefit year there are 10 or more 
seasonal contributions recorded, such per- 


son shall for the purposes of this section 
be a seasonal worker. 
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_(2) (@) A seasonal worker whose prin- 
cipal occupation is non-insurable shall be 
entitled to receive benefit for days on 
which he is unemployed in any off-season 
applicable in his case, only if he fulfils 
all the other conditions of entitlement to 
benefit and if 
(1) he was employed under a contract 
of service, whether in insurable 
employment or not, for at least 
30 per cent of the working days 
in the previous off-season; and 
(11) during the off-season he makes 
and keeps alive an application at 
a local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for 
an employment of a kind suitable 
in his circumstances and normally 
available at that period of the 
year. 

(b) A seasonal worker whose principal 
occupation is insurable, whether in a 
seasonal occupation or not, shall be 
entitled to receive benefit for days on 
which he is unemployed in any off-season 
applicable in his case; only if he fulfils 
all the other conditions of entitlement to 
benefit and the condition mentioned in 
subparagraph (ii) of paragraph (a). 


It is considered by the Committee that 
these regulations will protect the Fund 
against illegitimate drains while at the same 
time they will relieve insured workers of 
most of the vexatious results of the present 
regulations. 

No representations were made to the 
Committee by employer or employee 
organizations at its advertised meeting 
called to consider its statutory report. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
Committee. 


W. A. MackInTosH, 
Chairman. 


G. M. INGERSOLL, 
Secretary. 


Members of Committee 
A. MacNamara, Alternate Chairman. 
i GOORER: 
ALBERT DESCHAMPS. 
JAMES HUNTER. 
Freperick G. H. LeverMaAN. 
Percy R. Bencoucu (Absent). 
Grorce Burt (Absent). 
A ot SEK yee 
JEAN MARCHAND. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Forty per cent of the plant workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. Time and one-half 
was the common overtime rate although double tume was 
predominant for work on statutory holidays. Almost all of the 
workers were in establishments giving at least one week’s vaca- 


tion with pay. 


Three-quarters of the employees were in plants 


paying for six or more of the statutory holidays observed. 
Written collective agreements covered over 50 per cent of the 


workers in the industry. 


The 1949 survey of hours and working 
conditions in the Food and Beverages 
Industry showed a decrease from 1948 in 
the normal hours and days worked per 
week and an increase in the rate of pay- 
ment for work on statutory holidays. A 
higher proportion of the workers were in 
establishments whose vacation policy in- 
cluded a paid vacation of three weeks for 
employees with long service. A larger 
number of establishments reported paying 
for observed statutory holidays, and the 
number of days paid for has been increased 
in many cases. 

In this analysis, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
Foods and Beverages have been grouped, 
according to their major activity, into 
seven divisions: Meat Products, Dairy 
Products, Canning and Preserving, Grain 
Mill Products, Bakery Products, Beverages, 
and Miscellaneous Foods. 

Geographical and industrial distributions 
of the 980 establishments and 93,013 plant 
workers covered in the survey of hours and 
working conditions in the Food and Bever- 
ages Industry are given in Tables Ia and 





*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain conditions 
of work as well as to give, by occupation, the 
wage or salary rates of time workers and the straight 
time earnings of employees on piece work during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

Information on hours and working conditions 
comparable to that contained in the present article 
has been published for other industries in previous 
issues of the LAaBouR GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. . 
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Ib. Forty-five per cent of the workers were 
employed by 382 establishments located in 
Ontario, twenty per cent were employed 
in Quebec and twelve per cent were 
employed in British Columbia. 

Women workers comprised 30 per cent 
of the plant employees in this industrial 
group. The largest proportion of women 
employees were engaged in the Canning 
and Preserving Industry. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering 53 per cent of 
the workers were reported by 346 estab- 
lishments. Large groups of workers were 
represented by such unions as the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL), the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
(AFL), the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union of America 
(AFL), and the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (TLC). A_ small 
number of establishments reported having 
written agreements with employees’ asso- 
ciations. 


The Normal Work Week.—Almost equal. 
proportions of the plant employees in the 
Food and Beverages Industry, 27 and 28 
per cent respectively, were normally work- 
ing 44 and 48 hours a week in 1949. A 
further 15 per cent were reported working 
40 hours a week. The normal work week 
is the number of hours and days normally 
worked by most of the male and most of 
the female workers in an establishment, 
exclusive of any temporary overtime or 
short time. In Tables IIa and IIb all male 
employees in a single establishment are 
included under the hours worked by the 
largest number of males, and all female 
employees are included under the hours 
worked by the largest number of females. 








In most establishments the predominant 
work week for the male and female workers 
was the same. 

The largest groups of workers in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
were on a 44-hour week, while the largest 
groups in Quebec and Ontario were on a 
48-hour week. In the Maritime Provinces, 
43 per cent of the employees were working 
over 48 hours a week. All but 18 per cent 
of the workers in the establishments located 
in British Columbia were reported working 
from 40 to 44 hours a week. 

The Meat Products Industry accounted 
for almost one-half of the workers reported 
on a 44-hour week and the Beverages 
Industry for about half of those on a 40- 
hour week. The largest group of employees 
working 48 hours a week was reported in 
the Bakery Products Industry. 

Forty per cent of the workers in the 
Food and Beverages Industry were on a 
five-day week in 1949, as compared with 
about 34 per cent in 1948. The highest 
proportion of workers on this schedule was 
in the Beverages Industry, where over 
three-quarters of the plant employees were 
reported working five days a week. 

In some establishments the male and 
female employees normally worked different 
weekly hours, thus for consistency the dis- 
tributions of establishments shown in Tables 


IIIa and IIIb are based on the normal 
work week of the male plant employees 
only. The weekly hours common to most 
establishments were again 44 and 48 per 
week. More’ establishments, however, 
reported having a work week of over 48 
hours than of 40 hours. One-quarter of the 
establishments reported operating five days 
a week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay.—Time and one- 
half was the predominant rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours in all 
regions and in all industries (Tables IVa 
and IVb). For work on Sunday, the 
largest number of employees were in estab- 
lishments paying time and one-half although 
about 28 per cent of the workers in the 
industry, most of whom were engaged in 
the manufacture of Meat Products, were in 
plants paying double time. 

Work on statutory holidays was generally 
paid for at double the regular rate. About 
16,700 workers, however, were in establish- 
ments paying time and one-half for work 
on these Dominion, Provincial, Municipal 
or regularly observed religious holidays, and 
12,600 were in establishments paying double 
time and one-half. This latter group indi- 
cates a substantial increase since 1948 in 
the proportion of workers eligible for double 
time and one-half for work on statutory 
holidays. 


TABLE Ia.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS, 
BY REGION, IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 

















Maritime : Prairie British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 
IN GI Dem Ol-b lan tSctecteweniesan oe ec 980 101 156 382 212 129 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Mita] aera oe te ne ee hans aes 3 65, 355 5, 054 14,053 28,311 10,980 6,957 
(Hema lew a eee tert ee 27,658 2,626 4,212 14,117 2, (24 3,979 
HO tallies ost ones tect 93, 013 7,680 18, 265 42,428 13, 704 10, 936 





TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS, 
BY INDUSTRY, IN THE FOOD AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 

















yee Meat 
aaa aa B Prod- 
EVER-| “ots 
AGES 
Number Of-elants. .%..o. 0 ae. «2 980 82 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Maloteee es each ct niathes 65,355 | 12,495 
Hem alomepemae onectewe te a oe 27,658 2,853 
SLOCAL ei B i Cus ws woke 93,013 | 15,348 

















. Canning} Grain Mis- 
ei and Mill paeery Bever- | cellan- 
ap ~ |Preserv-| Prod- ate ages eous 
ucts ing ucts 2 Foods 

147 251 60 193 1iPAil 126 
3,444 | 11,907 4,861 | 12,556 | 11,905 8, 187 
821 | 10,167 503 1) 0,198 1,429 6, 637 
4,265 | 22,074 5,414 | 17,754 | 13,334 14, 824 
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Vacations with Pay.—Most of the estab- 
lishments in the Food and Beverages 
Industry reported a paid vacation of one or 
two weeks, or an equivalent, after a period 
of employment of up to one year (Tables 
Va and Vb). About 12 per cent of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
giving an initial vacation of two weeks 
with pay, or the equivalent of four per 
cent of earnings or one day. per month. 
Most of the establishments that did not 
report information on vacations with pay 
were in the seasonal Canning and Presery- 
ing Industry. 


More than one-half of the establishments 
reporting information on paid vacations 
increased the duration of the vacation 
period as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. A maximum vacation of two 
weeks with pay or an equivalent, usually 
after five years, was reported by 365 estab- 
lishments employing 88 per cent of the 
plant workers. Thirty-four per cent were 
working in establishments giving a paid 
vacation of three weeks, generally after 20 
or 25 years of employment. Most of the 
establishments giving this maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks also gave an inter- 


TABLE la.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR ALL PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, Aart OF PLANT WORKERS BY REGION, 
OCTOBER 1949 
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42,221] 13,700} 10,923 


Notre: Normal Weekly Hours were not reported for 397 workers. 
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mediate vacation of two weeks, mainly 
after five years. In 1948 about 27 per cent 
of the workers had been in establishments 
reporting a maximum vacation of three 
weeks. 

A plant shut-down for summer. vacation 
was reported by 121 establishments employ- 
ing 19 per cent of the workers. Almost 
two-thirds of these workers were in plants 
closing down for two weeks and _ the 
remainder were in plants which shut down 
for one week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
plant workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry were in establishments observing 
one or more statutory holidays. In Tables 
Via and VIb, observed statutory holidays 
include the number of days when a plant 
is not operating by reason of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays or because 





of religious holidays regularly observed. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers were in 
establishments observing eight statutory 
holidays, 18 per cent were in those observing 
nine days and 13 per cent in those observ- 
ing seven days. 

Payment for some or all of the statutory 
holidays observed was reported by 794 
establishments employing 86 per cent of the 
plant workers. Seventy per cent of the 
workers were in plants paying for from six 
to nine statutory holidays not worked, with 
the largest number being paid for eight. 
A large proportion of the workers in the 
Canning and Preserving Industry were not 
paid for any of the statutory holidays when 
not worked. About 92 per cent of the 


workers in the Meat Products Industry 
were paid for eight statutory holidays 
observed. 


TABLE Tib._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR ALL PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, Pca OF Pies WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 
CTOBER 1949 
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Norse: Normal Weekly Hours were not reported for 397 workers. 
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TABLE Ila. NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MALE PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY REGION, 
OCTOBER 1949 
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TABLE IIb.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MALE PLANT WORKERS IN THE FOOD 
AND BEVERAGES INDUSTRY, NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY INDUSTRY, 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING AUGUST 1950 


Lay-offs of workers due to the railway strike highlighted the 
employment situation during August. In addition to the 125,000 
rauway workers out on strike, 47,000 other railway employees 
and 23,000 wage-earners in other industries were reported as 
temporarily off work. The mining industry suffered the heaviest 
lay-offs with 11,000 men involved but flour milling, meat packing, 
wron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products plants 


were also hard hit. 


Emergency storage arrangements, and the 


undication that the strike would be of short duration, prevented 
the lay-offs from becoming more wide-spread. 


Employment continued to expand during 
August as stepped-up defence preparations 
provided an added stimulus to an already 
strong demand for labour based on the 
high level of consumer income, the heavy 
investment program and a good export 
market for Canadian products, particu- 
larly in the United States. With only 
three of every one hundred Canadian 
workers not at work it is estimated that 
about 300,000 more workers were employed 
in August than at the low point in employ- 
ment last April. 

Registrations with the National Employ- 
ment Service continued to decline rapidly 
and at August 24 reached their low point 
to date for the year, at 146,000. In the 
last week of the month, however, there 
was an increase of 6,000 in this total as a 
result of lay-offs due to the railway strike. 

Due to increased registrations of women, 
this total of 146,000 was 7,600 above the 
figure at the same date in 1949. Women 
workers increased by 14.700 because of the 
large number of married women in the 
labour market, together with a decline in 
employment opportunities for women in 
certain industries, particularly manufactur- 
ing. The rising cost of living was reported 
as the principal reason for the increase in 
female job-seekers. 

Primary iron and_ steel, non-ferrous 
metals, electrical apparatus, and pulp and 
paper were among the manufacturing 
industries which continued to respond to 
the stimulus of increased demand for their 
products both in Canada and the United 
States. Until the rail dispute, this was 
reflected in an increase in manufacturing 
employment. Now that the railways are 
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once more in operation, many new hirings 
can be scheduled and for the balance of 
the year employment in manufacturing is 
expected to be above the high level reached 
in 1949. 

Neither agriculture nor logging was 
seriously affected by the strike. Although 
late frosts reduced the western wheat crop 
considerably, the demand for harvest 
workers was strong. The heavy demand 
for loggers exceeded the supply in most 
parts of the country and this situation is 
expected to continue throughout the rest 
of the year. The construction industry 
was close to its seasonal peak during 
August and the shortage of skilled con- 
struction workers was increasing. 


Regional Analysis 


Throughout the Maritime provinces, high 
levels of employment were maintained or 
increased during August. The principal 
industries responsible for the favourable 
employment situation that exists in most 
areas were construction, forestry, agricul- 
ture and mining. Despite the adverse 
effects of the railway strike, active regis- 
trations at National Employment Service 
Offices in the three provinces declined 
slightly during the month, from 18,200 at 
August 3 to 16,800 at August 31. Lay-offs 
due to the rail strike were responsible for 
a slight rise in the total over the last week 
of the period, but nevertheless it had 
declined to less than the comparable 1949 
figure. 

While hirings for woods employment 
slackened somewhat with the end of the 
pulp peeling season, continuing strong 
demand for pulp and newsprint indicates 
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that fall and winter cutting activity will 
be much higher than last year and some 
firms have placed standing orders for woods 
workers with local Employment Service 
offices. The present high level of lumber 
cutting employment is expected to con- 
tinue, as demand for lumber shows little 
sign of slackening. Fall and winter employ- 
ment conditions, especially in Northern 
New Brunswick, are thus likely to be much 
better than they were last year. The 
record volume of construction in the 
Maritimes is also likely to continue, at 
least until late in the season, and has 
oceasioned a very tight labour situation in 
some areas, notably Summerside, where 
there is also very strong demand for 
agricultural workers. 

Lay-offs resulting from the rail strike, as 
reported through offices of the National 
Employment Service, affected between 5,500 
and 6,000 workers in the Maritimes, with 
the bulk of these (3,600) being coal miners. 
Relatively few of these, however, registered 
with the Employment Service. Long 
unused coastal shipping routes were re- 
employed during the strike to offset 
deliveries to many points, especially in 
Nova Scotia, and some truckers emerged 
from the period with increased clientele 
and new, long-term contracts. 

In Newfoundland, employment condi- 
tions continued to improve during August, 
and registrations at National Employment 
Service offices fell from 9,600 at August 3 
to 6,600 at August 31. The confirmation 
of a United Kingdom contract for 200.000 
tons of iron ore from the Wabana Mines 
and the strong demand for woods workers 
resulting from the continually expanding 
newsprint markets in the United Kingdom 
and the United States were largely respon- 
sible for this improvement. The shore and 
Labrador fisheries have been generally good, 
although catches on the banks were very 
light. The cessation of railway operated 
coastal shipping interrupted the placement 
of workers with the railway and logging 
camps in the northern parts of the island, 
and caused the layoff of some 500 rail- 
way extra gang workers. With the rail 
strike ended, extra gang employment is 
expected to increase during September. 

Total registrations on hand at National 
Employment Service offices in the Quebec 
region declined from 49,600 at August 3 
to 45,800 at August 31, remaining about 
4,500 above the comparable 1949 total only 
because of the relatively unfavourable 
employment situation for women. At 
August 31, there were 6,000 more live 
applications from female job seekers than 
at September 1, 1949. 
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Shghtly more than 2,000 workers, all but 
a few in various branches of manufacturing, 
were reported to have been laid off as a 
result of the railway strike, although few 
registered with the Employment Service. 
Generally, however, manufacturing indus- 
tries were overcoming the summer slack- 
ness, and short-time work became less 
prevalent during August. This is particu- 
larly true of secondary textiles, chemical 
products and footwear manufacturers. In- 
creased aluminum smelting activity in 
Shawinigan Falls absorbed 175 employees 
and a Montreal aircraft firm began re-tool- 
ing for a $100,000,000 government order for 
jet aircraft which will bring substantial 
increases in employment there. In addition, 
the usual exodus of students from summer 
employment left a number of job openings 
in various lines throughout the region. 

Strong demand for pulpwood and lumber 
cutters, for various areas of the region, in 
Ontario and in the New England. States, 
continued throughout August and generally 
exceeded the supply. Although the heavy 
hay and grain harvests in the region are 
now over, the supply of workers for woods 
employment is not likely to improve imme- 
diately, due to the continuing high level 
of construction activity, to the Prairie 
harvest excursion, which may absorb several 
hundred, and to current recruiting in the 
Riviere du Loup area for the Maine potato 
harvest. The strong demand for woods 
workers, with some firms already advancing 
recruits the cost of transportation to the 
job, may create shortages of miners and 
mine workers in areas such as Val D’Or. 

The already high level of employment 
activity in the Ontario region was aug- 
mented during August, as harvesting, both 
locally and in the Prairies, pulpwood and 
lumber cutting, construction and a variety 
of branches of manufacturing all absorbed 
additional numbers of workers. The number 
of active job applications registered with 
National Employment Service offices in the 
region, continued to decline until the last 
week of the period, when some workers 
laid off on account of the rail strike regis- 
tered. Partially as a result of these 
registrations, the 39,800 live applications 
were some 1,300 higher at August 31 than 
at August 3, and 5,000 higher than at the 
same time last year. Almost all the in- 
crease was due to the greater number of 
applications from female workers. 

Of the 7,100 reported to have been laid 
off on account of the rail strike, 3,000 were 
base metal workers in the Sudbury area. 
The remainder were employed in various 
branches of manufacturing throughout the 
region, with food products and transporta- 
tion equipment workers predominating. 


While still relatively light, the registration 
of these workers with local Employment 
Service offices appears to have been more 
general than in the other eastern regions. 

Despite vacation shut-downs and the rail 
strike, however, manufacturing establish- 
ments in the Ontario region generally 
maintained high level activity, with a con- 
siderable volume of hiring. Primary and 
secondary textile plants, in areas such as 
Toronto, Welland, Niagara Falls and 
Trenton became more active during the 
month, but short-time work or reduced 
staff continued in effect in mills in 
Carleton Place, Collingwood and Wood- 
stock. Throughout the iron and. steel, 
machinery, transportation equipment and 
non-ferrous metals products, and the auto 
manufacturing centres, steady hiring was 
general, and some substantial expansion 
took place. Food packing and processing 
establishments were hiring large numbers 
for seasonal work, while plants in other 
areas are preparing to process tomatoes 
and other vegetables. 

Peak activity in the construction indus- 
try continued through the month, with 
shortages of skilled tradesmen becoming 
more general and materials difficult to 
obtain, in some areas, a situation that was 
aggravated by the rail strike. 

In the Prairie region, live registrations 
with the National Employment Service 
declined by a further 12 per cent during 
August to a total of 19,930. Except for 
Quebec, this region shows the greatest in- 
crease in registrations over the same period 
last year, and is the only one in which male 
registrations are greater than a year ago. 
The increase may be accounted for partly 
by the unusually late harvest and partly 
by lay-offs resulting from the railway strike. 
As well, the reluctance of employers in the 
area to hire additional men during the 
strike would be reflected in registration 
figures. 

Cold weather during the month has 
reduced the near-record grain crop. On 
August 14, snow fell in the Peace River 
district, and during the last week of the 
month there were several degrees of frost 
over most of the region, the heaviest 
damage occurring in Saskatchewan. The 
full extent of the damage cannot be deter- 
mined until the harvest is completed, but 
it is known to be considerable, with both 
yield and quality adversely affected. Never- 
theless, the demand for harvesters from the 
East has not been appreciably diminished, 
for crops are being harvested in all but a 
few places. As well, the harvests in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are coinciding this 
year, and there will be fewer bush workers 
from the Lakehead going West for harvest- 


ing employment. Of the estimated 2,500 
to 3,000 harvesters required, about 1,000 had 
arrived by September 8 to satisfy the more 
urgent requests. 

The effect of the railway strike on 
employment was generally less extensive 
than had been expected. The most serious 
lay-offs occurred in the Edson and Blair- 
more districts where 3,750 coal miners were 
temporarily released. Lay-offs in flour mills 
and packing plants accounted for a further 
1,360 out of the total of 7,150 in the region 
(excluding railway workers) who were laid 
off because of the strike. 

Continuing strong demand for base 
metals, lumber and pulpwood products 
combined with a successful fishing season 
has brought employment in the Pacifie 
region to a high level. While job applica- 
tions with the National Employment 
Service in other regions increased, or 
declined very moderately, those of the 
Pacific region decreased 13 per cent from 
last year, and 9 per cent during the month. 
Coal production is the only adverse feature 
of the employment situation. This industry 
is hampered by a shortage of coal cars 
inland, while on Vancouver Island high 
trans-Pacific shipping rates are damaging 
possible export markets. 

At Vancouver, the fishing season was at 
its peak. With the pack to date exceeding 
that of the previous season by 100,000 cases, 
canneries were busier than usual, but, in 
most instances, the local labour supply has 
been adequate. In coastal waters, landings 
of all types of fish for the first seven months 
were up $3,500,000 in value from the same 
period last year. The increase was due 
mainly to a larger sockeye salmon catch, 
which would have been much greater had 
the Adams River run materialized. This 
run has produced but 15 per cent of the 
expected catch, with a consequent loss of 
potential employment and income in the 
fishing and canning industries. 

Several heavy rains during the month 
reduced the fire hazard on Vancouver 
Island and logging continued in full swing. 
A heavy construction program, including 
housing for naval establishments, and public 
and commercial buildings has created a 
shortage of skilled tradesmen, particularly 
plumbers and pipefitters. As a result of the 
strike of railway unions and the Seafarers 
International Union, now settled, 800 men 
were temporarily unemployed and the flow 
of tourists to the island was interrupted. 

At Prince Rupert there has been a heavy 
demand for loggers as the operations of the 
Columbia Cellulose Company develop. A 
drive for 40 million feet of logs on the 
Skeena River took place this year and this 
is expected to increase to an annual drive 
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ot 100 million feet. Prince George has been 
experiencing an exceptionally heavy season 
of railway, highway and building construc- 
tion, though elsewhere inland activity in 
this industry has been below that of last 
year. 

From New Westminster to Chilliwack 
and throughout the surrounding areas the 
harvesting of seasonal crops has been under 
way with the available labour supply suffi- 
cient to meet most demands. In the 
Okanagan Valley, the apple crop is matur- 
ing, with an expected pack of 7,000,000 
boxes. About 1,500 pickers will be required 
by mid-September, of whom 300 may 
become available as hop-picking finishes at 
Chilliwack. 


Industrial Analysis 


The seasonal peak in farm labour 
requirements was reached during August, 
with the heaviest demand centred in the 
eastern provinces. In the Prairies, the 
harvest was delayed in some areas by cool 
and rainy weather and was just getting 
under way at the end of August. In British 
Columbia, seasonal crops were being 
harvested and sufficient labour was reported 
available in most areas. 

Most Eastern farmers were able to obtain 
sufficient labour to harvest their crops, 
although a few areas in Ontario reported 
shortages of farm help. About 1,200 
harvesters were brought in from the Mari- 
times and the Prairies to work until the 
end of August. During the month, the 
National Employment Service was recruit- 
ing men in the East for the annual harvest 
excursion to the West, about 350 were sent 
before the rail strike began. During the 
strike, a substantial number of workers went 
out by car on their own but a number 
of loggers laid off from bush work in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, who ordin- 
arily would have been available for the 
harvest, found other jobs. Another large 
movement of workers during the month was 
that of skilled tobacco men from the 
southern United States to Ontario tobacco 
growing areas, in which an estimated 2,500 
took part. 

Although the demand for labour had not 
reached its peak in the Prairies during 
August, shortages of labour were already 
developing in that area. Local labour in 
Saskatchewan was reportedly more scarce 
than last year, due in part to improved 
crops in some sections. The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan harvests were expected to 
occur at about the same time this year, 
thus concentrating labour demand into a 
shorter period. Wages offered harvest help 
during August in the West were generally 
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from $6 to $8 per day for stookers and $9 
to $12 per day for threshers. 

In the Eastern Canada logging industry, 
the demand for workers was strong in all 
areas during August as logging companies 
were finishing off a heavy summer. Short- 
ages of loggers were general during the 
month, particularly since construction and 
farming were making heavy demands on 
the same labour pool. The end of the 
pulp peeling season in August did not bring 
a sufficient reduction in demand to offset 
this general condition of shortage. During 
the month, Northern Ontario and Anticosti 
operators were recruiting cutters in the 
South Shore counties of Quebec and some 
3,300 Canadian loggers were working in 
Maine. 

A new labour agreement, affecting the 
larger pulpwood producers in Northwestern 
Ontario was reported which would provide 
an increase of fifty cents a day for day 
labour: as well as increases in piece rates. 
An increase of ten cents a day in the rate 
of board was also provided for. 

The British Columbia logging industry 
continued to operate at capacity during 
August, although limited by lack of skilled 
labour. Ideal weather conditions prevailed 
in all but a few areas where hot weather 
and forest fires forced short closures. The 
largest United Kingdom order in several 
years was recently placed, for 260,000,000 
board feet at approximately $20,000,000, and 
will be an important factor in maintaining 
the present high level of employment. 

Base metal mining in both Ontario and 
Quebec have been increasing their employ- 
ment and production, in response to the 
heavy demand from the United States. 
Nickel, copper, cobalt, lead and zinc are 
all in heavy demand, and there have been 
price increases recently in all of these 
metals. Mine operators in most areas 
report a shortage of experienced workers, 
and in Quebec there has been considerable 
demand, for immigrant workers to meet 
the need. 

Gold production has also increased over 
that of last year, and labour demand is 
quite strong. The difficulties of the indus- 
try in finding the required number of 
workers have been increased by the exodus 
of single workers from the mining areas to 
the industrial sections of the country. 
Shortage of experienced miners in gold 
mining camps is becoming acute. 

In the Quebec-Labrador area, continuous 
field work is revealing more iron ore 
deposits. In Newfoundland, a contract for 
200,000 tons of iron ore received from the 
United Kingdom, has meant increased 
demand for workers in that area. 


The shortages of coal cars during the 
railway strike forced the lay-off of about 
8,000 miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Since nickel mines in Sudbury are depen- 
dent on the National Railway for delivery 
of ore, about 3,000 men were laid off in 
the nickel mines in this area during the 
strike. 

Quarrying of cement rock, limestone and 
the digging of sand and gravel are giving 
employment to larger numbers of men than 
in previous years. This section of the 
mining industry has expanded in response 
to the heavy program of construction now 
reaching its seasonal peak. 

By the beginning of August, the employ- 
ment situation in manufacturing contrasted 
sharply with that of a few months before. 
Employment in manufacturing was above 
that of the corresponding period in 1949, 
for the first time this year, and there was 
a pronounced increase in labour demand, 
which had been at a low point in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Industries where labour demand is 
strongest are those which have been most 
directly affected by the defence prepara- 
tions, and by the boom in the United States 
economy. By the beginning of July, the 
strong demand for many Canadian products 
in the United States had led to expansion 
in employment in sawmills, newsprint 
plants, and smelters refining nickel and base 
metals. In addition, increases in sales of 
consumer durables had resulted in a higher 
level of employment in the electrical 
apparatus and automobile industries. Dur- 
ing August, the heaviest demand for 
workers came from the iron and steel group, 
particularly those firms producing primary 
iron and steel and fabricated steel parts. 
Skilled moulders and machinists, as well as 
workers experienced on aircraft production 
were much in demand, and in some cases, 
there were shortages of suitable applicants. 

The new stimulus to increased production 
and employment has not yet spread to 
all sections of manufacturing industries. 
Although leather footwear and some sec- 
tions of the textile industry are increasing 
their employment seasonally, some branches 


of the textiles are still operating below last 
vear’s level, and short time work persists 
in a few areas. This has tended to reduce 
job openings for women, since these indus- 
tries employ a large proportion of female 
workers. 

The railway dispute at the end of August 
meant that many employers had to post- 
pone temporarily plans for adding to their 
staffs, while a considerable number laid off 
workers for a short time. With the rail- 
ways once more in operation, employment 
in many important branches of manufac- 
turing will probably continue to expand, 
and the general level is expected to be 
above that in 1949 for the remainder of 
the year. 

With an unprecedented volume of work 
on hand, the construction industry was at 
its peak of seasonal activity during August. 
A shortage of qualified workers in almost 
all of the many skills required by the in- 
dustry became more of a limiting factor as 
the season progressed, although the labour 
force in the industry was the largest in its 
history. Unskilled labour, which constitutes 
an estimated 60 per cent of the working 
force in building construction was generally 
in satisfactory supply. Material shortages 
were also a limiting factor with cement and 
bricks in particular in short supply in some 
areas. 

Due to the heavy demands of the 1950 
program, construction costs both of labour 
and materials, continued to rise during the 
summer. The average wage paid in build- 
ing construction at July 1 was $46.75, or 
about 8 per cent more than a year ago. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics price index 
of residential materials in July was 245-2 
(1935-39=100). The comparable July 
figure last year was 227-1. 

In spite of this increase in costs, new 
contracts awarded during August were the 
highest ever for that month, at $144 
millions. This brought the total value of 
contracts awarded in the first eight months 
of 1950 to $882 millions, 20 per cent more 
than the eight-month total in 1949. The 
distribution of this increase among the four 
main types of construction work is shown 
in the following table :— 


Construction Contracts Awarded, First Eight Months, 1949 and 1950 - 
Millions of Dollars 


(Source: MacLean’s Building Reporter) 


Residential 
Business 
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Per Cent 

1949 1950 Increase 
oe 309-0 358-1 16 
S cape 196:9 268°1 36 
ee 75°9 91°5 20 
ae 127-0 163-9 29 
Sonia 708-8 881-6 24 


Employment Service Activities 


Only with considerable difficulty were 
sufficient workers being found’ to harvest 
the Prairie wheat crop, despite the recent 
reduction in yield from the earlier antici- 
pated near record levels. This was evidence 
of the favourable employment conditions 
which existed in Canada during August and 
early September and reflected the steady 
absorption of workers which has taken place 
since the spring upswing in activity. The 
number of live applications at employment 
offices had fallen to 145,900 at August 25, 
the date before applications iereased 
because of the railway strike. This figure 
compares with 435,000 early in April, show- 
ing that nearly 300,000 workers, as well as 
this year’s graduates from universities and 


high schools, had found employment in the 


past four months. 

The National Employment Service played 
‘an important part in finding jobs for these 
workers. From May to July, placements 
exceeded the record of the past four years 
for this period for Canada as a whole and 
in most regions. Primarily, this improve- 
ment was the result of the buoyant state 
of the Canadian economy, but it was signifi- 
cant that the expansion in job opportunities 
was of a type suitable for absorbing the 
available help. Vacancies reported to 
employment offices during this period, while 
higher than in 1949, fell short of the 1947 
and 1948 levels. The jobs reported this 
year, however, were diversified occupation- 
ally, for both unskilled and skilled, and 
were in areas where workers were available, 
such as Quebec and New Brunswick. 


By August 25, applications from male 
workers totalling 90,600 were 7,000 less than 
one year ago. All regions: except the 
Prairies showed a decline in applicants over 
the year, while the rise in the Prairies was 
largely the result of an increased transient 
labour force, attracted particularly to 
Alberta by the high degree of prosperity 
in that region. 

The situation was not as favourable for 
women. applicants and their absorption into 
employment lagged throughout the summer 
months. By August 25, 55,300 applications 
were on hand from women, almost 15,000 
more than at the same date last year. 
About 4,400 of these additional applications 
were reported in Montreal while the others 
were scattered throughout the country; 
each region showed higher registrations than 
the year before. The new applications were 
in all occupations although workers in the 
textile and leather industries showed the 
largest proportionate rise. The changes in 
the number of women applicants over the 
vear are shown on the above chart. 
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The divergence between men and women 
workers can best be explained by examining 
the basic trends influencing the upswing in 
employment. The ‘seasonal expansion in 
employment affects mostly the primary in- 
dustries which employ men almost entirely. 
The food processing industries and tourist 
trade are exceptions but frost damage in 
British Columbia and a late season in 
Ontario had reduced job opportunities in 
food plants, while employment in the 
tourist trade had remained at approximately 
last year’s level. The renewed strength 
of the manufacturing industry was an 
important factor in the current prosperity, 
but expansion was mainly in the durable 
goods industries—iron and steel, automobile 
manufacturing and machinery building— 
which again largely employ male workers. 
Lighter manufacturing industries, such as 
textiles and leather, which mostly employ 
women workers, have not shown any 
significant expansion. 

Moreover, the supply of women appli- 
cants appears to have changed from pre- 
dominantly single women to married 


’ women, and employers are reluctant to hire 


them if single girls are available. This has 
resulted in a core of applications from 
married women remaining on file at 
employment offices. Some 45 per cent of 
the women claiming unemployment insur- 
ance at the end of August had been on the 
live employment register for more than two 
months; 34 per cent had been registered 
for more than three months. About two- 
thirds of the women seeking employment 
are claiming unemployment insurance. 

Barring the disruptions caused by the 
railway strike, demand for labour, particu- 
larly for unskilled workers, was strong. The 
supply of unskilled workers who were not 
attached to any particular industry group, 
was 6,500 below the level of 1949 at the 
end of August and demand was heavier in 
almost all industrial groups. Farm labour 
needs were at their peak at this time. 
Logging was competing with agriculture for 
workers, while construction and manufac- 
turing maintained an active demand. Too, 
the labour force had been depleted by 
workers enlisting in the special Korean 
service force. 

The railway strike was reflected in an 
increase of 5,700 in the number of applica- 
tions for work at employment offices during 
the week August 25 to August 31, but apph- 
cations continued their downtrend in the 
following week although at September 6, 
they were still slightly higher than before 
the strike. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 1:3 points to 169-8 
between August 1 and September 1, 1950. 
This compared with a level of 162-3 for 
September, 1949 and 161-0 for January, 
1950. In rising from 216-7 to 218-8, the 
food index accounted for one-half of the 
increase in the total index. Among indi- 
vidual foods to register increases were beef, 
pork, lard, coffee, sugar, butter and eggs. 
Decreases were noted for practically all 
fresh vegetables. Among other groups, fuel 
and light rose 2-4 points to 140-8 due to 
sharply higher prices for coke and a small 
increase in coal. Advances in furniture, 
furnishings, cleaning supplies and hardware 
items moved the home furnishings and 
services index 2-2 points to 171-1. The 
clothing series gained 1-4 points to 182-3 
due mainly to increases in men’s suits, 
topcoats and shoes, and women’s hosiery. 
Rentals rose 0°6 to 135-5 reflecting the 
results of an August quarterly survey of 
tenants. An increase of 0°3 to 132-8 in the 
miscellaneous index followed a _ sharp 
advance in automobile tires, coupled with 
increases in street car fares at Hamilton 
and gasoline at Toronto. 

From August, 1939 to September, 1950, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
68°5 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Continuing increases for foods were again 
mainly responsible for advances in the 
composite cost-of-living indexes for the 
eight regional cities during July. Notable 
among food price changes were meats, 
followed by eggs, sugar, and coffee. In- 
creases in telephone rates in Ontario and 
Quebec were reflected in higher indexes for 
home furnishings and services in Montreal 
and Toronto. Fuel and light moved up in 
Toronto also, due to an advance in coke. 
Clothing was higher in Halifax, Saint John, 
Toronto and Edmonton, while other groups 
were steady. 

Composite city index increases between 
July 3 and August 1 were as follows: 
Edmonton 1:6 to 165:0; Winnipeg 1-2 to 
163-1; Saint John 0-9 to 164-9; Saskatoon 


O-8 to |167-2; Montreal 0-7 to 172-3; 
Vancouver 0-6 to 169-6; Halifax 0:4 to 
158-9 and Toronto 0-2 to 164-4. In the 
same period the Dominion index rose 1-0 
to LOve2: 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1:9 points to 166-9 between June and 
July, 1950. All of the eight major groups 
moved up during this period, the largest 
increases being recorded by Animal Prod- 
ucts and Wood Products, both of which 
rose 4:8 points to index levels of 177-8 and 
205:8 respectively. Vegetable Products 
advanced 1-1 points to 150-1. Fractional 
increases were recorded by the remaining 
groups: Non-ferrous Metals edging up 0:9 
point to 159-1, Chemical Products, 0-6 
to 118-6, Non-metallic Minerals, 0-4 point 
to 140-7, Textile Products, 0:2 point to 


‘1465-6, and Iron and Its Products, 0-1 point 


to 182-5. 

Among important commodities to record 
increases between June and July were the 
following: onions 48-6 per cent, raw rubber 
34-4 per cent, potatoes 34:1 per cent, cedar 
lumber (level siding) 31-8 per cent, pepper 
30-8 per cent, cocoa beans, African, 24-8 
per cent, halibut 22.4 per cent, solder 19-4 
per cent, fowl 16-7 per cent, tin ingots 
15-5 per! cent. 

Decreases between June and July were 
recorded as follows: Ontario Wheat 24:4 
per cent, lemons 14-7 per cent, Salt Spring 
Mackerel 12-1 per cent, Ontario oats 10-5 
per cent, Timothy hay (Montreal) 10-3 
per cent, lamb carcass (Montreal) 9.4 per 
cent, gluten feed 8.3 per cent, bran 7-9 
per cent, cast iron scrap 7-9 per cent, 
linseed oil 4-8 per cent. 

The Canadian farm products wholesale 
price index advanced 2:0 points to 154-2 
between June and July. Animal Products 
rose 4°8 points to 200-8, influenced by 
higher prices for poultry, hides, and skins, 
livestock, eggs and raw wool. In the Fields 
Products, group increases in potatoes and 
onions outweighed decreases in grains and 
hay to move the index up 0:4 point to 
126-4. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 


Canada, August, 1950 


The time loss of a million man-working 
days resulting from the strike of 125,000 
non-operating railway workers was respon- 
sible for a time loss during August which 
was the second highest of any month in 
the records of the Department. The 
greatest amount of time lost in any one 
month was in June, 1919, when a million 
and a quarter days were recorded. The 
third highest was in June, 1946, with a loss 
of 934,000 days, brought about mainly by 
work stoppages in the logging and lumbering 
industries, in textiles, rubber, motor vehicle 
and metal industries, and by a strike of 
seamen on the Great Lakes. 

Further information on the railway strike 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Apart from 
this work stoppage, the number of workers 
involved in strikes and lockouts and the 
resulting time loss in August were little 
changed from the previous month or from 
August, 1949. Other strikes which caused 
the most time loss during the month were: 
civie employees at Hamilton, Ont., knitting 
factory workers at St. Jéréme, P.Q., and 
can and canning equipment factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for August, 1950, show 
19 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 129,787 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,053,000 days, as compared with 32 
strikes and lockouts in July, 1950, with 
6,379 workers involved and a loss of 50,750 
days. In August, 1949, there were 20 strikes 
and lockouts, with 4,574 workers involved 
and a loss of 36,276 days. 

For the first eight months of this year 
there were 99 strikes and lockouts, involving 
149,122 workers, with a loss of 1,263,322 


man-working days. For the similar period 
in 1949 there were 92 strikes and lockouts, 
with 32,005 workers involved and a loss of 
766,013 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1950, was 1-26 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-06 per 
cent in July, 1950; 0:04 per cent in August, 
1949; 0-19 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for the first 
eight months of 1949. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in August, 1950, one was settled in 
favour of the employer, seven were com- 
promise settlements and two were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
nine work stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
and department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., on August 27, 1949. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


Figures for work stoppages beginning in 
May, 1950, were 129 with five still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 134 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress, in May, 1950, 
there were 22,400 workers involved, causing 
a time loss of 51,000 working days. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1950, was 120 and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 140 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 28,400 workers involved 
and a time loss of 95,000 working days 
was caused. 
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Of the 120 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, six, directly 
involving 2,100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 49, 
directly involving 6,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours, 
15, directly involving 1,900 workers, on 
questions respecting the,» employment of 
particular classes or persons; 39, directly 
involving 8,100 workers on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and six, 


directly involving 2,900 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1950, show 
425 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 225,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,900,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1950, are 425 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 260,000 workers with a time loss 
of 2,750,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications lsted below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral). of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. BERNSTEIN, IrviNc. The New Deal 
Collective Bargaining Policy. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1950. Pp. 
178: 

2. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Health, 
Insurance, and Pensions. Washington, 
GPO 19503 Pp bi 


Employees’ Handbooks 


3. U.S. Bureat of THE Census. Employee 


Handbook. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 24 
Pamphlets. 

4. WarreEN (S.D.) Company, Boston. 
The Employee Manual. Boston, 1948. 
Bpasi. 

Employment Management 

5. GILBERTSON, Henry S. Personnel 


Policies and Unionism ; The Human Factors 
in Industry. Toronto, Ginn and Company, 
1950. Pp. 462. 

6. Sterner, M. E. The Psychologist in 
Industry. Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. 
Thomas, 1949. Pp. 107. 





* List No. 30. 
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Eye Care and Hygiene 


7. Great Britarn. MInistry or HEALTH. 
Report on the Average Time taken to 
Test Sight by Ophthalmic Opticians. 
London, H.M:S.O., 1950. Pp. 37. 

8. Weston, H. C. Sight, Lnght and 
Efficiency. London, H. K. Lewis and Co., 
1949. Pp. 308. 


Industrial Relations 


9. Buoom, Gorpon F. Economics of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, by Gordon 
F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. 
Toronto, The Blakiston Company, 1950. 
Pp. 749. 


10. INTERNATIONAL Laspour OFFIcE. In- 
dustrial Relations; Report IV Supplement, 
International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
Third Session, Geneva, 1950. Geneva, 1950. 
Poa ip2. 

11. McGinuey, JAmes J. Labor Rela- 
toons in the New York Rapid Transit 
Systems 1904-1944. New York, Columbia 
University, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
Pps 635: 

12. Toronto. University. INSTITUTE oF 
INpustrRIAL Reuations. Fourth Annual 
Report of the Durector, June, 1950. 
Toronto, 1950. Pp. 10. 


Industry 


13. ArtHuR, Juuietta K. How to Make 
a Home Business Pay. New York, Prentice- 
Hall 1949 aap 330; 

14. Jounson, Maxine. The Economics 
of Sheet Glass Production in the Pactfic 
Northwest. Pullman, Washington, 1949. 
Boe 29: 


15. Mace, JoHn. The Role of the 


Trucking Industry im the Canadian 
Economy. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 12. 


16. NationaL INpbUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Industrial Traffic Departments, by 
Malcolm C. Neuhoff. New York, c1950. 
Pp. 56. 


17. Witson, Janet C. An Inquiry into 
Communal Laundry Facilities. London, 
H.M8.0., 1949. Pp. 35. 


Labour Organization 


18. INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
Workers FeperATION. Report of Twelfth 
Congress Held in The Kursaal, Interlaken, 
Switzerland, on the 23rd-25th May, 1950. 
Northampton, England, Earls Barton, 1950. 
Phaze: 

19. SourH ArricA. GARMENT WORKERS’ 


Union CoMMISSION OF Enquiry. feport. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1950. Pp. 68. 


20. UNITED STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA. 
Report of Officers to the Fifth Constitu- 


tional Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Pittsburgh, 1950. Pp. 80. 

Public Relations 

21. Sanpers, Tuomas H. Company 
Annual Reports to Stockholders, Em- 


ployees, and the Public. Boston, Harvard 
University, 1949. Pp. 338. 

22. WeppInG, Nucent. Public Relations 
in Business; A Study of the Activities of 


Large Corporations. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1950. Pp. 46. 


Wages and Hours 


23. Doss, Maurice. Wages. London, 
Nisbet and Company, 1948. Pp. 222. 


24. Mitt anv Factory. Job Evaluation 
and Wage Incentives, Edited by Carl C. 
Harrington. New York, Book Division, 
Conover-Mast Publications, 1949. Pp. 289. 


25. New YorkK (State). DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR. DivisioN OF RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Wages and Hours in_ the 
Restaurant Industry, 1950. New York, 
19500 Pores: 


26. US. Bureau or Lasor StTArTIsTICs. 
Occupational Wage Survey; San Francisco- 
Oakland, California, January, 1950. Wash- 
imeton. G-b.O: 619507 Pps 50; 


27. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Office Workers; Salaries, Hours of Work. 
Supplementary Benefits, Chicago, Illinois, 
February, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pipe 24.04 


28. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Office Workers; Salaries, Hours of Work, 
Supplementary Benefits, New York, N.Y., 
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TABLE L—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 














1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items 
August July July July July July 
Labour Force— 
Givilian labour 1Oree@))c.c ree coe erie OOO |Pesrieenteccuers 4.933 1B}, | 5,03 t yt 
Persons wahi JOOS! @jsameeces soe areas > o QOOlRee ces te: 4,793 5,018 4,948 T T 
CPSIPECD Sok ie iy al Dee Eee Tie ee 3,750 3,918 3,876 i i 
; BesmVaFAC, se inacocensodouoacpeboupousens TNO: eee 1,043 1,100 1,072 t t 

VEDSKG lnyinornl’esies| COM Aone deme ance aa boned ne cise OOO Wie erace cee 3,386 3,496 3,364 ii t 

Persons without jobs and seeking work(!).....000|.......... 140 103 82 + ij 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries(?).....}....-..-.- 201-9 199-5 198-0 183-5 115-8 

Unemployment in trade UTILOTS (CE) er Pe Rieti isda oc ecae eae ee 1:8 1:3 0-3 11-6 

ihnaiemfu yO, 955 sn@aaagd sngu lS Oudaeeoseoueag: INOSWAL a ce neees 6, 724 10,616 11,103 916 1,979 

PX Aultera LOS cee cseieeakn ae heecnare ose ot sua INGG ale op cekk 3,053 4,455 4,770 183 518 
Earnings and Hours— 

MotalelabpoOlmincOllernnytteniiier rts clr SOOQRO00 anna e nodlineccbeecss 649 606 T i 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading WOOK, sen A ee eRe ieee 45.16 42.96 40.48 31.72 t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ CIR oan eer. 103-9 99-1 92-3 T t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|........-. 42-6 41-8 42-0 T il 

Real weekly earnings,"manufacturing (4)........-}..-...+55- 108-1 104-6 101-1 if t 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for Employment (1st of mo. (6) 157-3 204-6 147-5 118-6 66-8 T 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (6)............. 40-0 39-9 42-5 56-4 207-0 T 

Placements, weekly average.....-...-....0s.02+:|--0++++-e 17-4 14-5 16-2 t ii 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims. scaaecirme aac en 000 92-5 109-4 80-4 56-5 4-7 T 
TBI DITEA TATION, wis etd enh bind booms emeene $000, 000 603-4 593-3 552-6 473-2 216-2 T 
Price Indexes— 

WiinneeclGy, cas oe. peoeeerosastenocsecade st cd |oumcs gan on 166-9 156-6 152-2 102-5 72-6 

(Cosi oil lhinauva tasked), 5455085 on Soe hodoaaseo ope 168-5 167-5 162-1 156-9 119-0 100-8 

Residential building materials(*)................|---++++05- 245-2 IAT 216:6 | 146-6(7) | 102-3(7) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (5).........-.2.--- 0+ -f-seeeeeeee 203-3 178-7 174-8 197-3 107-3 
Mining production index(5)...........-.. 200s efee eee eee efi eee eee: 133-4 127-2 102-0 126-3 
WMirnexeniiatyorbrola().. sonacesquosnsseno ss gulyobotosnur 213-5 186-2 182-6 218-6 103-8 

HMlectricspowetrsaen ees eaeene ae NOOO MAvelte|cc8ocas5- 4,193 3,730 3,657 3,149 2,206 

Construction— 

Contracts awardedeees erence: $000, 000 144-5 151-0 129-3 89-8 32-2 22-1 
WD wellinssunits, stanvecweeee eels erer (O10) | 2 seen oem al wets ree 9-1 9-7 T T 
Completedient 5. sere chek Ge ia eae NATO Sse eee Ae nee ec 6:6 6-1 T T 
Winder constructionen sera el errire OO ie cticiae nel Seiios sbcioe 56-8 52-1 il T 

[PSR IRON sanoocacun eens osoccue sna cepn soe (NO HOWE | 45 5an0c000 194-0 175-4 187-9 166-0 59-6 

Steel ingots and castings.................000 tons).......... 264-2 238-8 244-9 234-4 111-1 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle...............-- (O00 ess serene eon 115-6 96-1 95-2 64:5 

Flog e ee Se ats EN ond tae Pa OOO a ees eR ta ae ncreters 223 -2 256-1 259-6 217-0 

lour sprocuchlOnmeee certs ieee: OOOO00R bbls ieeaeee ee 1-28 1,48 1-79 1-74 1-11 

INewsprinteeerereion ere tocac ar re-r- O00Rtons |= pounce 439-3 421-5 391-5 244-4 227-6 

Cement producers’ shipments........ OOOO00ID DIS... ae 1-7 1:5 1-4 1-0 0:7(8) 

ATtoOmo billestand mUruc ks ee eee ty eer OO ON aeeeee var: 40-1 25-4 15-1 12-1 9-1 

Gold ae ereree Fe ate ee ach (OOO tinvacrAl god oe sogallasanoaqese 326-3 296-2 236-4 439-9 

Clais\ feiencnang rahe n oe encom mote.s Guicmrsaa ac? O00Rtors pean 21-2 21-5 19-4 22-5 25-2 

1 OCG GR cre eo Me ee 8 Rete Binley ict aaa nee (XNOLSvenVA lain eae ge ddliaeon ance oc 11-1 14-6 12-3 15-9 

IND(RUCA Lo say ceriaoloming obeeics ombommtieln protons ¢ O00stons|eeee aes. 9-3 9-6 10-5 11-7 9-8 

VANS UC ea Ay Rah ne Ee Oe, ACS OR O00RtOnS|e ee seers ete ore 28-6 PALS 21-3 26-5 

(Soc ee ee eee eae 000 tons 1,051 iL, 1 1,131 1,362 iL ill 1,094 

@rudempetroleunae wy eee ener OOD ISieee cereale eee LS 707 1,180 806 898 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)............--[--+++s0: 313-5 285-5 283-5 179-3 103-3 

TRatal lisa lessee aden vente Pratemec nee, SOOOROOO Wt ee oes emer: 665-0 630-3 T t 

Imports, excluding gold.........:......- $000, 000 268-9 259-5 230-9 225-1 148-5 58-0 

Exports, excluding gold..........-....-- . $000, 000 257-1 253-7 241-3 250-9 278-7 75-8 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... (OUD is noo ee Au oe|\Gaetenecan 3,904 4,416 5, 640 2,446 
Car loadings, revenue freight.............-... (OYNU hector cethear 332-0 307-0 337-0 298-0 196-0 
Banking and Finance— 

(Cloraananarn (Ruel ck, HOVEIE (MN). 5 canoe onc onoc on a0onact 140-0 124-3 104-2 116-3 87-5 88-7 

Preferred stocks s1mGdex(©)aaseeee erie eisai enter renlie -tere sys 154-6 138-6 147-5 124-7 100-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(*)................. 90-6 91-0 93-8 95-6 97-0 96-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . ES 008000) eereeer ee 8,102 7,017 6,736 4,733 Deu 

Bank loans, current, public........-..... SOO0RO00 reece ae DD IRM 2,082 1,877 1,024 814 

Mone yaSID DL Va eee ee CMOOSUUN 5. sas ocanul com see eor 4,173 4,002 | 3,153(7) 1,370(7) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... SOOOKOO0 We eras ciel eee secre 1,184 1,147 913 281(7) 

Depostisaee it see ee eee CMO OUD ss onococcallascdonncoc 2,989 2,855 | 2,163(7) 1,089(7) 





Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistica 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(1)Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949, June 5, 1948. At June 
(3) Figures are as at end of quarter en 
dex of average weekly ea 
(5) Average 1935-39=100. 


not included due to flood conditions. 
1949, 48, 44 and 1939 respectively. 


(6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
rather than shipments. 





(2) Average 1926=100. 
(4) Real earnings compu 
wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: 
(7) Year end figures. 





ted by dividing in 
average for 1946=100. 
(8) Figures for 














1 data in this table are included in the Canadian 
+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

3, 1950 Manitoba is 
ding June 31, 
rnings of 


1939-44 are production data 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 






























































Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
AnnudlA veraee- 192022450) © Reorwier | tramp. Bin 55,416 34, 8038 20 Bil 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1995-00 05 fae 5 -seeee en ey 74,447 37,045 BOeoLE 142,309 
Annual Average 1930=344 ws. eee ee 12,695 12,145 Wik shit Ay5), 
Annual Average; 1935=39001...04.0. dete Gee cc ose ees 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44...........00........0.0005 35 CAGE 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
45 otal. 3a i wee ee ae he ee ee Fa 4,259 11,620 6, 843 2h (OP 
194 Gee Ota. Meee oe ae Ses tne a na poe co een ce ae 9,934 40,818 20,967 T1719 
1947 Dota! s toe. ace dees ae eee ne Ree ae ee 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
ST ATULET Vie Sans ne ere eet es ee ee em a 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
PODIrUsEy 2. icon otek dome et te ene, ee 2,234 1,904 Oval 5,209 
Mar CHS tS cates rae: enero ee eee ee 4,184 3,963 sds. WB} 10,619 
PA DELL ra ee Pe nee | rs Re ce ee eR 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
Maly SOA. ete eee a I Skt eee ee 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
a UTS es bad 2 ie ae ck Se. Re ne Oe 7,382 4,747 3,194 lono2e 
SIL Ye Fad cee eRe sa va ES ice at eer ees 4,770 4,004 2,329 T1103 
AUIBUSU RE eer: or ata chat ee a ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
September inna eames em 4,383 4,755 De Fis 11,871 
Octoberiie Cee Yin RAE Fee Re oe 4,920 5,405 a TASS: 13,083 
INoventbersw4. Vas cya itt eae Oe 4,473 4,238 2,418 ete 9 
Decem bert a civ | et) he le eters wb 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
OUR ace iaee Poe ete suc hele Soe, A aR 52,986 45, 191 Dial 125,414 
1949— 
eS STUY YG eens lon eer cs ad ae Pee eas 2,884 2,845 1720 7,449 
HOD TUaIi eae os rt cio era: seamen, trie eee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
MaPCh oe eos ace. eee 3,690 | * 3,104 2,374 9,168 
ADTI eu ate os eae at ahaa i aE aD 4,249 2,910 1,940 9,092 
Mavansre Oy, och acts lon A one ae ee 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
SUC FAO a et a OE Be iA elie, 5,012 Sei) 3,185 11,967 
July Re serrcccn ahh acca: 5, Bea tect: As eee ae 4,455 3,543 2,618 10,616 
ARITA Stes toa nee ee es dee ee ne eee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
BEPleni merase alts eee Ae Eee ee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
OctOpers an, f see: ane ee eee 2,831 2,907 1,814 TeDo2 
IN GVeDUb erated lo eaten sy ce mini ee 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
Decent ber vo eis fee ee ee oe 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
OUR eo ig GRRE et Oe ok eee 39, 044 32,957 FeO KG O552 17; 
1950— 
AEST ee ee, ee eee Oe ee Ry As 1,234 1,414 1,062 ae( 10 
Kebruary..3: Soe Were.) ees con pe a eee 1,906 1,676 every 4,959 
March ivi sz, | Sere. Si Oi op ree 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
Aprils ett co ee. See eee 2,922 Pagan 22962 POLO 
IM Biv 2 Somes Mee eee rae Beat el oer aie 3,655 2A ts 2,096 8, 362 
DUDE dae Rt |, Somenecthe nae ha leaty ch ee es ae Ghee 2,899 2e04 1,686 6,939 
JULY Se be ees So eee A eae 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
Total Gi months 1950 can eee ee 17,953 14,251 11,806 44,010 
Totaln7 imonts:1940)o5 595. eer eee 27, 067 2 AT/ 15, 580 64, 124 
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TABLE 


A-2.— DISTRIBUTION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


OF ALL IMMIGRATION 








BY REGION 

































































; BiG. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 

N.W.T. 
1946—Total PROPS A i ee LAE Py 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1 OP 5 Niel eg Se ae ORS al hee 3,765 Soca 35,043 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
Ede ate sere bon ee ee we oe 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22.000 11,996 125,414 
19402— Janu aiayieapekec ss cece tales as a TAAL 1,542 or TETAO) 1,319 607 7,449 
GDR VRee hore e eco eae 183 lor 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
March cf PE ae fe Ae Mae OO oes ch ee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
SAN Gk gi ea acces PRN 202 L On 4,569 ell 674 9 092 
Rie Mee rit Pn eae 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
A i aVe ye eal age en cee oy er ere. a Nararee 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 
ci ete te ice. oa 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
AUSUSU sae. Pale 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
ret 045) 0 EY] 0°21 Ripa Unis of ROMP, OMe ag 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
CTE TOUEEDS © cutcd o aie eenngs aes 259 1,479 3, 654 1 501 659 1,002 
INIORHETA OES, cancun BG ee oe Ase Ore 242 i zai 3,336 915 628 6,352 
I DYeveyenaall XSi 24 phy oboe eo eieio g oar 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
Ein tet eas Uk a/c Poe hess acm bee Doda 18,005 48 , 607 17,904 7,924 O5a20 7 
PUGH ANAT Wome eae ents ance te cs tS 641 1,988 703 263 oe rlO 
GISELE Vinee a tans ne iets eke gaat 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Var CHM ae acing mesic) tow teeny 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 44] 5,801 
DN riers Dane ee eee 251 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 Viole 
May 261 1,658 4,209 ih storey 582 8, 362 
oN GEA an dle qree e aA RS eG, Gae tens 212 1,027 o, 0/2 1,477 Soll 6,939 
Tat: Aen ae aa a 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
Total (7 months 1950)....... Looe 7, 554 23,056 8,559 3,509 44,010 
Total (7 months 1949)....... 1,817 Hera ve 33, 189 12, 293 5s 118 64, 124 
gS Se eee a ee 

TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- land Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 

culture skilled Mining 
TOA PL a eetcnd oe ch ee Oey es a ce 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
UO Bey | he diy OR ee ee er 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27281 
JOE COS ga 2 og Oooh ed mere 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1G 2 ON PAE ee ee ee es to t37 427 801 243 276 2,884 
SD Taar View ati ens ew eats ee 1,386 414 589 231 177 2194 
OMS PGE etc sis eee ek ere 8 eee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
ADELI Sie: Be te wae ear © aioe hres 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Maio aCe a ene © een fn Hae 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
SUTOR Re eee Nes Wesco ats. ea 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
UU y Soares eehice er ee haan «0p sieiac, eon alas 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
PA arpa Saeret che e siete Sel ae 1,405 496 586 236 334 BYE 
TLE TD DOK ee eer a stars al Slate os 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
etOOOr eke coho eaalee Saws ae 423 641 241 353 2,831 
PNR VOLT GE eta e ira as weiges wie 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
ID eyeesialloVere, a. fab Sue bo op oo atone 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
LOL DEh eas cE oe oacarr thee 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
PO PARUAE us osc ee rete ae sina tiersines 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
We TUALY ras c te ais Petess 3S 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
WAT Cle Nea Meee eter aids, op ane Si 1,162 278 492 181 171 2, 284 
TRC gd Dae aoe irae Rincon nee AD 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
ES amie Ue ae ee aera 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
Sd. Sate n ek Sul oc: Wiketa Ss mafoe 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
Fel via eee AN Qvete pelt ess 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
Total (7 months 1950)....... 9,905 2,219 3,191 1,461 L177 17,953 
Total (7 months 1949)....... 13, 158 4,162 5, 726 1,878 2,148 27, 067 


oo ee eee ee Se ae ee a 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 



























































: Utilities, 

Bone Trans- | Finance, eonies 

Tee in Manu-_ | Construc- portation,| Services Sc 
— Fi ae fae tania er ee Communi-| (including ake Total 

Tra nae pes sp cation, Govern- Treats 

Monin ne, Storage, | ment) 
ee Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average.....+.+.... 23 62 8 ay 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 ai 11 63 62 5 245 
1941=—A vieracer oe cienne 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 148 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944 Average... op 172 is 95 83 ie 409 
1945—Average...........4 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
194 Averace near 47 175 33 Wee 113 ly 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
ADA Aprile ens het ee 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
IM Sy iene oc cae ete 47 195 od 147 125 18 570 
June.. 51 201 43 150 13 20 595 
July ope eee 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
WUMUSte . oes ees 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 Up 663* 

October ees.) see 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December ereaanos 52 20 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
HWebriary nae oun 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
iIManeheeeennia: 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
April. 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Mayer ee ores ere 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
UL Vi Ree Ne heen s apeue 51 214 49 172 142 ah 649 
PAUPUSURE totes tort ee 55 218 51 Li2 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
OCtOOCR If teeta 53 219 52 Lio 141 22 663 
INO Welle lanes 51 218 50 177 148 23 661 
December.......... 47 Miley 4] 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
Hebruary<..ss0occe : 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
Marehine occa. 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
A prilRee cia. oe ee 41 219 41 171 148 Oe, 642 
May een. eee 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
eI UE Pe aetehciraneaeere 50 229 D2 180 149 23 683 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 

Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, over 21,000 


Se erets in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,116,554 and total payrolls of 
$95,583,248. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 












































Average Weekly as 100 p.ce. 
Salaries and —---— 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
July 1\June 1|July 1)July 1\June 1|July 1)July 1)June 1)July 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Waritinie ProvirlCOs ots. cies eeicetoe cris cere 38.92] 38.19] 37.47) 120-4] 114-6) 123-0) 213-6) 199-5] 210-2 
Prince nuci wards land eaten creme e retraite i erste 35.56] 36.17] 35.07] 167-6] 156-2] 142-7) 272-1) 257-9] 230-4 
ING VaUS COLLAR eee et toe ee ok octet aac 39 .64| 38.68] 37.53} 109-9} 107-3} 117-6} 192-5] 183-2] 194-7 
ING WEBrUnswiCle sean ee «eatitier aeieirmeis senate 38.19] 37.64] 37.51) 135-1) 124-6) 130-9] 247-3] 224-8) 236-0 
PRTC SOR 8 8 i SOS cee ae aes Nn Re AL 42.52) 40.63) 125-6) 122-7] 125-9} 225-9) 217-7| 213-4 
CREATION ee te Tete cese batons ee 46.94) 46.36] 44.54] 131-6] 128-4) 128-0) 228-3) 220-1] 210-3 
IPrairieveTovinCGSs sere see a ree esta dahon Maisie Breas 44.71) 44.39) 43.16] 145-1] 139-1) 142-7) 245-0) 233-3) 230-9 
NY ISNA HO) OTs eas ar we ea Yess SDI Cel URrRene a Oleae fiers earn cone 44 .92| 43.91] 42.76] 135-9] 129-0} 134-7) 227-0) 214-0} 217-5 
ARIKA LOM Walla tey ata Sreserels a tees patyerarsics erharsy sivas iene a 43.65) 43.38] 41.83] 132-0] 129-2) 131-3] 221-1) 215-9] 211-8 
TNWAYER aes ona on & Sots One cts Maginnis 45 87| 45.421 44.34] 165-8] 159-3] 157-8] 284-2) 270-4] 261-0 
British GolumDia eee wears eine nak 48 40| 47.59] 46.76] 154-0) 151-0) 155-0) 262-1) 252-7) 254-4 
CUAINTA DAR ree renee, Gehact ric es eee 45.16] 44.59] 42.96] 132-2] 128-6) 130-6) 231-7) 222-6) 217-6 
(b) Cities 
PONTO eR Ie tae cee elt cssteyoicnensucs: sheacnsnn 43.81] 42.92) 41.23) 135-2] 134-2) 134-8] 230-9] 224-7] 216-8 
Quebec 36.86) 37.20| 34.78] 120-5) 117-3) 123-1] 215-1) 211-4) 207-5 
Toronto 46.61] 46.01| 44.15] 138-4] 137-2) 133-5] 240-9} 235-6) 219-9 
(QR EY O84 ROO TGR ES aOR OIA Re SO oarine Srkciainn Ao nolo apres 39.17] 38.35] 37.53] 135-0] 132-4) 1384-1] 228-4] 219-4) 217-2 
LEB aTpKHOIeh, oles ASSAD aah ae SIMS GOD Gor BUME oS OCD eaenae 48.93] 49.53] 46.95} 127-4| 124-8] 123-2] 225-9) 224-1) 210-4 
SUVA Oe ees heh Soa ig on eower euntin © Giles usi.siaye ate aba ar ast 57.18| 54.27| 52.33) 132-9] 130-4! 130-0} 204-6} 190-6) 182-8 
\igtathoyeTst - pooodcodabnanooccldp ombeo seca db oop ab cM emr mine. 41.03} 40.73) 39.50) 136-5} 129-1] 136-5] 219-5) 206-0) 211-5 
WITS e1) Bese) OR Brin, GR KGPAIA SG Beato O c:tiG OSEHIL CICIC EIS: BEER eaia lei mIne 46.37| 45.38] 44.78] 160-0] 158-1] 162-4] 279-3] 270-0} 272-6 
ET ey fis ee ee Reus ies ors, ONIN ee cdaa te eee cor cicker ley ete eh apahinse. os 36.40] 36.741 35.28] 126-6] 122-7] 126-7) 201-7) 197-3} 195-0 
PEO EA IG. OD § Yee sey PA nceerrrRG Ne ED CIES Cage a cachcens epee Nr ions 37.13) 36.08} 35.69] 113-5} 115-9] 121-2) 196-1] 194-6) 201-8 
Sava oy Rero) Wee claminceee Sole GL akb St Gro sm ierc stun cre ee ncne einer 37.16| 37.55| 33.13] 117-6) 117-4] 115-4} 211-0] 212-9) 184-2 
MRbTECURIEVErS ae ccee slo ree oe Pct deen cis ee ae ea eee 42.49] 42.28] 42.21] 141-6] 136-4] 139-9] 231-8] 222-3) 227-7 
ITA tO ee een Cer areata a Gots etree: Grepecos st arseae 4s AA Ot | Sad SAA AOD e te ee et lee ece i ere eae | regen, linen 
iReeneners Water OO. ee ceeee ce ten on ee ae ie eras ras 43 .14| 42.19] 40.74] 138-9] 136-3] 134-9] 264-3] 253-6) 242-4 
Ts COLL es ere es es eae A ey Blase So anelameos ohare 43.94] 43.32] 41.29] 158-0] 154-8) 155-9] 273-3) 264-0) 252-9 
Mora WHIlitnencs Porme AVTaOhie oon cones oononanocapoanoavecbuc 46.40| 46.20] 45.49) 77-8} 75-2) 79-2) 188-5] 133-3] 1385-9 
eSer Gathiarinesen merrier cease aleve & ers ee oe eve ah eaPN OA) AMA oan akan aullehane alects callaacrerleaonae 
Reg ie eee se Pen rete re erst Re ewer slzic Chern oe otis ora habs 40.41] 39.61] 39.02] 137-5] 136-5] 134-5] 237-4] 231-0} 223-0 
OHH aay We Lei oie ters nin ee cateeci sien ron AAR Aci awn as ore) cack bo enema 38 521 38.81] 37.33] 158-6] 154-7] 155-5) 278-9) 274-3] 264-7 
(CINIIGEH 2 lc gO RRBor Score cdtclawe Orin ceca eae eaatan Eamets 43 .36| 42.93| 42.30] 154-1] 150-1) 147-5) 264-9) 255-5) 246-9 
Qi Gnton serene Se ee ree ae tY rehire gt ole ah the ac 42.41) 41.67] 40.63] 202-9] 197-4] 182-5] 349-5] 334-1) 299-1 
VC COLL eee ee te ene ee cn erties tiie Ss eb niete wane Be 44 82| 43.67] 42.23] 153-7] 151-1] 156-7| 272-3] 260.8) 261-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Mani aciurin ones seek irate ote eee esta cave te roves et: 46.73| 46.11] 44.09: 123-6] 121-5; 123-5} 222-5) 215-9) 209-8 
Durable Goods tecwccrwi ne ei ater eptecteiee es a craters 49.90| 49.06] 47.26] 118-0] 116-0] 117-9} 209-7] 202-6] 198-3 
None Durablel Goodssenem mei etioriotenerice cli 43 52| 43.05] 40.90] 126-5] 124-6] 126-6] 233-8) 227-8] 219-8 
Mlectricuniehtand) Gowen deere seein cts iter 51.26] 51.381 48.50) 173-1) 167-9] 171-2) 282-1) 274-2) 264-0 
lop Tabi hee PS ORS 8.6 Ob ou ano BOO OTe RO Me en aoe ieee Cab 41.65| 40.45] 41.65] 123-2] 97-4] 121-9) 255-6) 196-3) 252-3 
I GhinhitGh | ob nee obiave UbAad a oaUs bono coeemincaonnn da cantae 54.071 52.64) 51.37] 108-6) 106-0] 100-5| 183-5) 174-5) 161-6 
GEOMMUNICAtLONS He See oe, ee ee pole eohuerereireee 42, 47| 42.68] 40.46] 216-8] 211-4] 201-3] 332-0) 325-4) 295-0 
Transportes tiomeen ieee ee eee ite cate errr orto iate Ys ete eter ets 52.92| 52.16] 51.17] 143-5] 141-5] 146-0] 231-8) 225-4] 227-9 
G@onstruction and) Maintenance... anaces..csles sds sec ces 43.16] 42.55| 40.76] 140-7| 132-9] 138-0] 263-6] 245-4) 244-3 
DBELVICES 2) srceeematcinee tees tte Yor ee, Ripe A Rie i ROR 2 29.27| 29.48] 27.91] 153-8] 147-7] 154-1] 271-6] 262-7) 259-5 
AR ie ints ae Ghnt RIS leita Oe a Bb Go Reis io er ae Rae rie 39 20| 38.75| 37.36] 149-7] 148-1] 145-2] 245-8| 240-4] 227-4 
Eight Leading Industries......................--.-055- 45.16) 44.59| 42.96] 132-2] 128-6] 130-6} 231-7) 222-6) 217-6 
ACTIVE) CO PRA RAN oe ee TI nS ciclo Mieeus le onaletcrc. Steere tarocsgerch ae 42.81] 42.70| 41.64| 152-9] 151-8] 145-2) 225-5) 223-2) 208-4 
Nine Leading Industries......................-.-0005- 45.06} 44.51) 42.90] 133-0} 129-6] 131-2] 231-4] 222-6) 217-2 





oe De a So ee ee el ee eee ee ee 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4. with the exception of electric light and power. (2) Mainly hotels and restaurants 
and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. * Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 



































Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

Index Numbers of Average Index Numbers of Average 

Year and Month Weekly Weekly 
Aggregate | Average | Salaries Aggregate| Average | Salaries 

Employ- | Weekly | Weekly and Employ- | Weekly | Weekly and 

ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages 

$ $ 
daar ae Ld OA ee eet Seer ate pee 100-0 100-0 100-0 PA 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
JULY sel eel 94 Gane emer casr 113- 141-9 127-7 S22) 111-4 138-5 126-6 BP ave 
Diuliyg pigl a LOS Ter cdee eee et. 124-1 173-8 143-2 36.15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36.47 
ANTE abet ean ASE ae Peet er Ee Bg 129-7 203-5 160-3 40.48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41.17 
Vrlevap OL O4 eee, ee repens hr. cere 130-6 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
AC TPA O4 Oink eae etiam ne 131-3 218-9 170-3 43 .01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
operon, ala ty: A Ges RN are oe 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Oct: Wel = LOS Oe ke sy hooper 132-4 223-8 172-5 a.00 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
INovpelee 1940, 5 ee a ee oes 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Dec arel el 940 eee Val See oe 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Janse melee O5OMn, aren, Ae eo: 127-0 208 -9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Feb. 1, 1950. 122-6 209-2 174-2 43 .99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
VETO OI BUR 6 Stee an rr 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.7 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
PATO GU Erle dO D0 nee eee ee to. 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
Meaty? wel 961950 See, eeerae et eee 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
Reve lee eee ee Se oe oe 128-6 222-6 176-6 44 59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
fide at RY Un eae Ae ee 132-2 231-7 178-9 45.16 123-6 222-5 182-7 46.73 























TABLE C-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926 =100) 


AREAS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, DBS 







































































a 
E 
4 o 
o 8 ° § Gs q fe 
poe & ro) ae} sr S) —_ ° 
Ste eel wel ee Tugt | ce ileal | Oe araunlecinleeae 
|e 6 2e eames (Ce Sah Sloe ee Oi eee ee 
fas} Lael ty =) [=] = mH 
OM See Cee eee) Oe Oral a eat es hacen ye -at metas 
July Le OB 4 er Soyo cee sete e el. HONGO IU es oo alas ooeulmua ss. O42 T1099) S04 er reecte cl emer see Lee 94-1 
July eR Os OP me ratretra ielercskae eer: ers RDO ls on nella n ooo el onses OF 817102 lee OG] seer mere | ieee 99-5 
July MeL OS Gap nes eet lore OZ FOC MAM Gre ee peel SSeS el ee LOT 6 LOG 22) OU= eee |e eee 104-8 
July De LOS eeicae tice beet ater tee 119-1) 135-8 79-7} 138-3} 136-1] 118-0} 122-2} 104-0} 100-3] 110-2) 105-7)°117-1 
July LP 9S Siatrceee pace eevee cote 113-5} 116-7 104-6] 126-6} 105-4} 119-9] 114-0) 99-8} 96-5) 102-9) 102-9} 108-0 
July 1S ARE ieeih = Vea eeine Ope Wet Bae 115-8} 115-9 108-7) 129-9} 99-3} 124-0] 114-7) 104-0! 98-5] 107-5] 110-0} 111-0 
July eee Od Oia y: ae nats ee tc enone te 124-7) 124-0 102-2} 135-3} 111-5} 126-6) 129-6) 112-4) 106-8] 117-5) 117-6} 114-8 
July RTOS eters tees ee ae 157-4} 163-9 108-5] 183-2} 143-3} 161-8] 165-3] 132-5} 128-9] 133-7] 137-3} 139-2 
July Ah wikO42 Aer phale doar tise cena Loe Wie, 117-0} 199-7} 153-0} 187-1) 181-1} 139-4] 135-3} 131-6} 150-9] 167-9 
July Le GAS Foe Sete ec ee ee 183-7| 184-7 112-4) 203-1] 165-8} 198-6} 184-9} 141-6] 138-3] 135-6} 150-8} 191-9 
July DOS Ae Stic ee ae Rear eee 183-5) 187-8 136-7] 205-5} 168-5} 195-3] 185-1} 148-4} 144-0] 143-2) 158-5} 187-5 
July POA See eee acetone ee ee 175-5) 177-7 128-8] 194-7} 159-0} 181-9) 179-8} 144-6} 138-9) 140-7} 155-7} 180-4 
July RE LO4 OS ears ee eee 173-6| 176-0 136-0] 184-1} 168-2) 175-4] 179-6} 158-2) 148-4] 153-3] 176-3} 162-2 
July LOS amiatees ee c.ccheeee eek 189-5) 179-4 150-9} 186-3] 172-2} 191-2) 195-7} 167-3) 155-7} 162-5) 187-8] 196-9 
July RIGA SOS dee bape Wares 198-0} 186-7} 159-7} 192-9} 180-5} 198-6} 204-8] 175-9} 163-1} 166-9} 201-2] 207-8 
July Wale Oy: WOW x ee Ce ee 199-5} 187-4 152-8] 202-0} 176-6} 198-0] 206-4] 181-8} 168-0} 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
Aug. 15) 1949 5a. ee eee ae 200-5) 188-9 157-6} 203-8] 171-7} 199-4] 205-5) 185-6] 170-7} 169-7] 218-6} 212-6 
Sept Le D4 OES ae storie actane Oe ote 202-1) 190-4 165-3] 205-7} 172-1} 199-5) 208-3) 186-6} 171-7} 169-9} 220-0) 215-1 
Oct 1M 1 94 ORM. Seen eaten Ota 202-2) 192-0 165-9} 208-8} 172-0} 199-5} 209-2) 185-9} 173-6} 170-8} 214-3] 211-9 
Nov L194 Oiee SR A ee ae 202-0} 188-6 165-0} 206-1) 167-5} 202-0) 208-6) 185-2) 173-1} 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Dec DP 1 GAO eps Ne he, Nae Re 201-8] 193-7 171-4} 208-0} 176-6} 201-9] 208-7) 184-5} 172-0} 170-8) 212-4| 203-2 
Jan. UE LODO Fie tte. Sh etree ee 194-0} 172-9 157-7| 173-7] 172-9} 191-4) 205-1) 178-3] 166-5} 160-5} 207-7) 193-2 
Feb. Ll OO Seay see teas Sree 187-2) 165-5 148-2} 168-3) 163-1} 185-8) 201-0}. 168-9) 159-5} 145-4} 198-4) 174-9 
Mar. dew SURES ain ah AM eer 186-6} 162-3 141-6} 165-3) 159-8} 183-8] 200-3} 167-7] 157-3} 144-8) 198-3} 181-9 
EN DEL Lowel OOO pee etre nune co chek 187-9} 163-5 147-9} 167-0} 160-0} 184-8] 200-5) 168-6} 157-3} 146-2] 200-5} 189-8 
May Ae L950 eens Bae eee in care 188-7} 159-2 150-9} 162-5} 155-4} 185-4] 201-0} 170-8] 158-4] 149-5} 203-3] 195-4 
June l LODO GE Sees cca terrae 196-4) 174-6 167-3} 180-1) 168-1} 193-0) 207-1} 178-5) 160-9} 164-6] 214-3] 203-7 
July Le LODU Ree ae ae 201-9] 183-5) 179-5} 184-6] 182-2] 197-6} 212-2} 186-1] 169-5) 168-2) 223-0] 207-7 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at July 1, 1950........ 100-0} 6:8 0-2} 3-7} 2-9} 28-5) 42-7; 12-4) 5-4) 2-3) 4-7|/ 9-6 











Nore:—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sources: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











Average Weekly 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 














69736—9 


























Salaries and Wages as’100 p.c. 
at 
Industries Employment Payrolls 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 

1,1950)1, 1950/1, 1949}1, 1950/1, 1950)1, 1949}1, 1950)1, 1950/1, 1949 

Coe SEES Ee —————E—————————_ EE 

a“ $ $ $ 

WAVE ARTY YS, 65 acura cone odDDodaOUbCbb bduoacasadcod 46.73) 46.11) 44.09] 123-6) 121-5) 123-5} 222-5] 215-9) 209-8 
Animal products—edible..............eseeeeeeeeeees 44.58] 45.02] 42.33] 143-7) 137-0} 143-4} 253-5) 244-1) 238-9 
Biman lm LOCUCUS. netic eititer- 2 -i- cloceiere ee ir holst 43 .09| 41.60} 39.12] 138-8] 138-1] 141-6] 223-5] 214-7| 206-9 
Wentherand procuccsmeer cariiteactsis sd eteleisicle is sieretel > = 32.83] 31.97] 31.76) 98-4) 99-1) 109-6} 171-7) 168-3) 183-7 
FO OUSVATICH SHOES a aetsole setlist cele chet siti eha\ieiedaleusisueters = 31.31} 30.20) 30.22} 97-6} 97-6) 112-8) 172-0) 166-0) 192-0 
Mumm DemancertsiproGdUcuse.cmctsete-t-rscisleictelscieie ete ste «21+ 41.29] 39.51} 39.21) 130-9] 126-3} 126-9} 248-4) 229-5) 229-9 
Rough and dressed lumber............2..-.-+++- 42.57| 40.45] 40.72] 130-9] 124-6) 124-4) 260-7) 235-9} 238-1 
d UiaNhbhde a, meee. ence Oe Chea ccc 40.04) 38.91] 37.67] 160-1] 159-2] 151-8) 233-7] 225-7) 210-1 
Other lumber Productsearee emcee sie wists =< eel 37.77| 36.54] 35.63] 107-9} 105-9] 117-1) 220-3) 209-2) 225-5 
Plant products—edible.............ceeeeeceeeeeeeees 38.58] 38.98! 36.28] 145-4) 134-7] 146-3] 247-5) 231-5) 235-0 
Pulp and paper products............20sseseeeec cers 53 .30| 52.41] 50.00) 145-4) 142-1) 142-7) 261-5) 251-1) 240-4 
nlinamclepeper: eewtere ete ctele ce cleats ote te atetela 21sec 60.83) 59.47] 56.77| 133-1] 129-1] 183-9} 256-5) 243-2) 240-8 
PEMOr PLOCUCLE. aie ait nck dahon Olas. «ere siaiars «als 43.70| 42.11] 39.76) 174-4! 168-7] 166-6] 314-9) 293-7) 273-4 
Printing and publlishingye ey... 00s lericle > csi «1° 49 61] 49.63] 47.03) 150-0] 148-3) 145-0} 249-8} 247-2) 228-6 
RUD ber PLOGUCUSN sae ite ordered iclels elstevelslieletersreuiaierl 48.26) 47.61] 44.65] 127-6] 126-0] 122-5) 262-7| 255-9) 233-3 
Atleyent ley oeors WOU poco acouceOn hous Ua OboUOO DD GUC DOD OG 35.56] 35.27| 33.51) 113-0] 115-2) 114-4) 209-8) 212-1) 200-2 
Rhmeadsayarn’ an dkelOulaep rei al cie lerle steele ell 39.00] 39.11) 36.84] 111-7) 111-7] 109-2) 230-7] 231-3) 214-1 
@otconryarnanoicelounhes otc settee or 38.40] 38.12] 36.13] -97-5| 96-1) 92-1) 194-1) 189-8) 172-4 
Wioollenbyannkancaclo thine ceeeireritetr ier ass 37 63| 37.09] 36.44] 98-6} 99-5) 103-8} 208-2) 207-4) 211-4 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.........-.-..-- 40.88] 42.16] 38.06] 147-4] 148-8] 144-8} 328-5] 342-1) 297-3 
Hosiery and) knitrgoods esa... ances erecta +s 32.60] 32.56} 29.70} 102-2} 108-7; 110-7) 182-6) 194-0) 181-2 
Garments and personal furnishings.............-- 39 40| 31.841 31.11] 125-1] 128-5) 127-7) 209-5) 211-2) 205-4 
Other textile Procue usenet terse cleric cla 38.78| 38.26| 36.27| 93-3] 93-6] 938-9} 179-3} 177-3) 168-4 
FE GD ACE OM re ae teen Pee a tete ete tsteloiay a errelatarsupicet dis,fel’ehe) sie ab 45.36) 43.01} 41.32) 107-6} 108-0} 113-9) 272-2] 259-1) 262-2 
IB OVETAL CS See ne ene Note ois cist rial spestelel oer avs sefeknie 49 46| 50.03] 47.68] 188-8] 177-7] 185-9) 315-3} 300-3} 299-0 
Ghemicals anclallicd productsin menses samt: «o/s 49.80] 49.52] 47.43] 101-4; 100-4} 99-0) 185-4] 182-4) 172-6 
Clay, glass and stone products.............++++++05+> 48 53| 47.65| 44.69] 152-7| 148-5] 149-4] 301-0} 287-5) 271-4 
Plectmenie iu and! pOwewteccer se oc ilies ls eretaioreiar=t- 51.26) 51.38] 48.50| 173-1] 167-9] 171-2} 282-1] 274-2) 264-0 
HWlectrical AppAaAravUs sac lie) sale scl stcleielere soe lerelelslele. Fe 50.44] 50.00] 47.68] 181-8} 177-7| 163-6) 335-8] 325-4} 292-1 
Ihgom Aine | KOO, soc sues claars nou age sened ooue commodo p 52.34] 51.59] 49.57] 107-0] 105-9) 109-4| 184-2) 179-6) 178-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 54.96| 56.09] 52.18] 140-5} 137-5] 143-0) 209-7| 209-5] 202-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 49 52| 49.19] 46.49] 113-0] 110-8} 115-2) 193-8) 188-9) 187-0 
Agricultural implements...............+++s++-++- 50.81| 53.18] 49.54; 176-4| 185-5) 198-9] 331-8] 365-5) 364-5 
hance velucles aldeaincral basset ot liste 12) +161 54.72| 53.07| 51.81| 102-2) 101-4) 103-0) 172-0} 165-5) 164-3 
Antromobilessanch ParGsiacs spit atte leet tana see os 59 .33| 57.12] 55.03} 132-6| 129-4) 120-2) 204-4| 192-0) 172-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............--.. 47.98| 48.74| 47.52] 69-2} 69-2| 76-8} 110-7) 112-4) 121-7 
Eleatinova pp liam Coser feripeact iat stele eleister ele = -1-1-1- 45 60| 44.59] 45.41] 144-2} 144-9] 148-4] 248-0) 243-9} 243-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).........22-505- 53_60| 51.46] 48.69} 100-7| 97-6) 100-4) 228-1} 212-4) 205-3 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 50.85| 49.27] 46.04] 82-5| 81-6] 91-2} 204-5) 196-1) 200-5 
Otherirontand steeliproductsy ear - cick seis ol 48 .91| 47.59] 46.32] 100-4; 97-4) 99-3] 180-2) 170-2) 168-0 
INOn-errous Metal prOdUCUsE eaten nan icles + 51.47| 50.94] 48.41] 110-6] 109-6] 115-8} 213-4) 209-2) 207-9 
Nonsmetallie minerally productse..-senenldclerts c= 11> 56.27| 56.22| 53.38] 127-4| 124-7] 122-6) 244-9} 239-4) 223-7 
Miscellanea lime, ameter tine tel tastes co oisetciats: yeni 40.37| 39.14] 38.26] 160-5} 161-6} 155-1] 288-5) 281-6| 264-6 
IMINO, ab Gocadsngsce a acddus yDoooReenuascnd dagaunoaec 41.65| 40.45] 41.65) 123-2) 97-4) 121-9) 255-6] 196-3) 252-3 
IWETTDE SS 5 sobno ono curb nate oo ckdiondod POMDE OO OUESS CABO AgEOT 54.07 52.64) 51.37} 108-6; 106-0) 100-5) 183-5) 174-5) 161-6 
(OPS a cccktocth be bad det gt Atos. LAB e netyc MCI epic oinraiae one 51.46] 47.01] 48.27; 92-9] 91-8] 95-4| 187-7) 169-6) 180-9 
IM Ret ON Ue ORAS 35 wey eis ore, 5.018 C0 DOOR AO A OIGe cic Cha ks inion 56.611 56.20) 54.86] 97-6] 95-8] 91-6) 152-3 148-5} 138-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............++-++- 51.26) 50.98) 46.50] 190-9) 181-4| 149-4] 359-5} 339-6) 256-5 
GomMUINICAGONS sees etc re eae te elo ous soe.erd 42 47| 42.68] 40.46] 216-8) 211-4) 201-3] 332-0) 325-4) 295-6 
Telegraphs...... Br 6 5) RS ch ERR rd Oe eee eee 45.90| 46.62| 45.67] 127-1| 124-2} 126-9] 229-1) 227-2) 227-6 
Melephonesnent. nutter ence mertrse sere elytra. > 41.57| 41.70| 39.47| 237-2| 231-2} 220-7| 353-1] 345-2) 311-9 
TATE NOW LANE hobosesaosocdsnepn be peaguanning quauuoaar 52. 92| 52.16) 51.17] 143-5) 141-5) 146-0) 213-8) 225-4) 227-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage..............+-- 47.95| 47.20] 45.84] 160-3] 158-6] 157-3] 263-9) 256-9 247-2 
Steam railway OpeCLaulOnl. asses. «06 Sele cs ere si ai. + 58 .52| 58.23) 56.45} 132-8] 131-3] 1385-2) 214-5 211-0} 210-7 
Shipping and stevedoring.............+-+eeeeee sree 46 .62| 44.30] 46.42] 134-4) 130-9} 147-4) 241-3) 223-3) 263 5 
Construction and Maintemamce...............-.-.++5: 43.16| 42.55) 40.76| 140-7] 132-9| 138-0) 263-6) 245.4) 244-2 
IBYINWC INTE. 4 5108 5, Aeneid Coo hiee IeCen nn agaHD bo POS bCuRar 46.75| 45.88] 43.27| 186-2| 174-3] 175-5) 304-2) 279-6 265-6 
lac Lieve vara cece oro rate eater slonaieter or tele cn sebototeier shove els 37.77| 37.05| 36.65| 122-2} 117-0] 123-5) 239-3} 224-7) 234-5 
IRGHIG hide nacesd HopbnL.onb Hop oo LoS mo DaooGOsOAnOCOOudn T 43.55] 44.23] 42.29] 95-1} 89-5} 98-6} 208-9) 199-7 210-4 
Services (as indicated below)............-..-++++-+55> -| 99.27) 29.48] 27.91] 153.8] 147.7) 154.1) 271-6) 262-7 259-5 
Hotels and restaurants............eeee cess eee eeeees 26.66] 26.93| 25.96] 163-4] 153-8] 161-6) 288-3] 274-2) 277-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............0++eseeeeees 99.61| 29.69] 28.83] 132-1} 130-6} 133-1) 219-7 917-6] 214-6 
Ta Ch CN ee ee ec efits cs lokeva)tofeisters a cloner sieve 39 20| 38.75| 37.36] 149-7] 148-1) 145-2} 245-8) 240-4 227-4 
ESCA eM oee eseeaUe elea in abodes eiiche etistisher sleloteh she laut: lle. «aya 2% 36.63) 36.21) 35.07) 146-8) 145-6 141-7| 245-3) 240-4) 227-0 
Wnt coon sn asogaoadoaponnodendonodn onoasmedan 45 65| 45.18] 43.06] 160-7| 158-1] 157-6| 246-8] 240-2 228-2 
Kight leading Industries...............-+6--20++see ee: 45.16| 44.59) 42.96] 132-2] 128-6] 130-6] 231-7) 222.6 217.6 
PNY Seka ocoacoc oso 7 CODD nea Cou oe Cau toCoDc Cnr onc 42 81} 42-70) 41.64] 152-9) 151-8] 145-2) 225-5 223-2 208-4 
Banks and trust companies.........-.--e+seeeeeeeees 38 18] 38.05} 37.10] 161-5] 161-1] 155-3) 236-5) 235-0 221-2 
Brokerage and stock market operation.......-.+..+.- 56.25| 55.39| 48.23] 170-1] 161-6) 152-2) 277-2) 259-3) 212-2 
TSU CON Peete cee ohare alot nee « everaccliaielel evajonere wreister ate 47.97| 48.06] 47.59| 140-2] 139-0) 131-7} 209-2) 207-8 195-3 
Nine Leading Industries. ..............:-:eee eee eeeee 45.06) 44.51) 42.90) 133-0) 129-6) 131-2 231-4! 222-6) 217-2 





TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Industries 





Manufacturing os. h5 0 Safe oats eee eee 
Amimaleproducts——oci ble vn aee en teenies 
Hunand productsSas «te eeisetinn seen coe ee 
leatherand sproductstmeassesatentennne mate 

Boots and SHOES ss canimerae erteh na hha roei ek: 
UMD er-ancdsprloaucetsasuene sees 
Rough and dressed lumber................- 

A Moby soy hwo my Nery SRA, Aten Ad. on cin dead 
Otherilumber productss-)-eecene eee eee 
Plantmproducts—edible.we.ccn. + scneereeinenert: 
Pulpand papers productsen seme cee astee 
ul prandspapen Kem sae os. aaertcnicct erat eit 

IPA DeTEDEOGUCUS sar amet ae eee itr 
Printingancdipublshin ene 
Rubbersproductomee sce ce eee eee race 
WRextile products acts ae et ceil oe 
Ehread syarnvancic] oGhae eae ener 
Cottonsyarmandiclotheeere nee oer 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 
lalomiaay sine! enniero~e kh aos sccnancoonaaosc 
Garments nd personal furnishings........... 
Otheritextileproductssancs+ cee on ieee 

f Bo] oF Yeo eer sgs hl Gain AOR INOG Od Mean en eae 
IB OVETR ZC cee ae ceetes tenis canker a altolnteee: 
Chemicals and allied products................. 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 
Hlectricuightand! powers eeceseee see eee eee 
Bilectricalfapparatus secede: cee tene 
irontand steel productsmemer en teen 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 
Agricultural implements................... 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 
Automobiles and parts................. 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 
Eeatine appliances sseee en eee ents 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 
Other iron and steel products............... 
Non-ferrous metal products..................-. 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 
iMiscellaneousseaces aecen eice ee eee arte 


Mio ssi ae eee ce ceca eee a ee 
Mini 


Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 
Communications: 35-4... 0 o-ee eee eee 
Melegraphs 7as eee ke ee ce ee ee ee 
TéelepRONES asd ee ok ooo eee ee ee eee 
Transportatvion2: 3.202 ee eo ee 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 
Stedmorailwayroperavione eee tee eee: 
Shipping and stevedoring.................-..-- 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 


Ce ee ee i er rd 


Services (as specified below)...................... 
ilotelstandirestaurants eae eee ee eee 
Rersonal(chietly, laundries) eerenecene cee 

PEP ACG oe Sale ot eee gp creie vatelatere cr acing ee re 


MINA CCl ronate tiene cs oe eee none eee 
Banksand trust companicsse santa 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 
INnsurancess. Pees aot ce ee eee. 


Men 
no. 


843,478 
31,910 
2, 862 
17, 155 





10, 215 
81,596 
53,174 
ile ere 
11,245 
41,896 


20,710 








July 1, 1950 


no. 


239,643 
8,088 


16,575 


1,724,904) 486,421 





Women| Men 





p.c. 


oo 

co 
Oo TG Ge Dire OA le Tie cr OE ee he in BOE rie Oca ACT MLE era I} ean Keictse Selec sre Foie Maatsit Me ai-co Akeni eh omnes ieee ites tecwrele yo. giell pied ets 0 i Mele vole eeu hx els ii lettate Gl ecire  Te\itarel asain cir a ante amo) UTM Suunto 
AN KWwVwrrnwnoreDmnwnwoeOrOosecooOADeie Se ONT PD NP ODO OHO OO RODE DOOWRPAINODOWANIOMDWOEH DER OHOMDS 


55:5 
78-0 














June 1, 1950 July 1, 1949 
Women| Men | Women| Men ; Women 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

22°1| 34-2 22°38) 77-7 22-3 
20-2} 80-0 20-0} 79-2 20-8 
33-4] 67-3 32-7; 66-1 33-9 
38-9} 61-4 38-6} 61-4 38-6 
42-4) 58-0 42-0] 57-4 42-6 
7:6} 92-2 7°8| 92-3 7-7 
4-6} 95-3 4-7) 95-2 4-8 
11-4) 88-7 11-3) 89-1 10-9 
14-9} 84-6 15-4} 85-8 14-2 
34-2) 67-5 32-5) 67-1 32-9 
19-4) 80-5 19-5] 80-5 19-5 
5:0) 94-8 5-2) 94-9 5-1 
35-3] 64-4 35:6} 63-7 36-3 
27-7| 72-6 27-4| 71-9 28-1 
24-2! 75-8 24-2! 75-6 24-4 
53-2} 46-4 53-6} 45-8 54-2 
35-1] 65-0 35-0} 64-0 36-0 
37-3] 62-8 37-2) 61-4 38-6 
41-3] 59-1 40-9} 58-1 41-9 
28-6} 71-1 28-9} 70-1 29-9 
63-7| 36-0 64-0] 35-6 64-4 
69-0} 30-6 69-4) 30-4 69-6 
46-1] 53-7 46-3} 54-0 46-0 
58-4] 42-0 58-0} 42-1 57-9 
11-6} 88-6 11-4} 89-1 10-9 
23-4) 76-5 23-5} 75-9 24-1 
10-2} 89-6 10-4) 89-0 11-0 
12-6) 87-3 12-7| 87-9 12-1 
27-1) 72-3 27-7| 71-7 28-3 
7-8) 92-3 7-7) 92-4 7:6 
4-5) 95-6 4-4) 95-5 4-5 
11-9} 87-9 12-1} 88-3 11-7 
5-5] 94-5 5-5] 94-2 5:8 
6:0} 94-0 6-0) 94-4 5-6 
10-4; 89-6 10-4) 89-7 10-3 
3:6] 96-3 3:7} 96-5 3:5 
6-3] 93-8 6-2] 93-7 6-3 
7-4| 92-2 7-8} 92-2 7°8 
4-6} 95-3 4-7} 95-3 4-7 
15-3] 84-9 15-1) 84-5 15-5 
12-9} 86-9 13-1} 87-0 13-0 
8-9} 90-7 9-3) 91-5 8-5 
38-1} 61-8 38-2] 61-7 38°3 
1-6} 98-2 1-8} 98-4 1-6 
2:4, 97-8 2-2| 97-6 2-4 
0-9} 99-1 0-9} 99-0 1-0 
1-9} 98-1 1-9} 98-0 2-0 
5-4) 95-4 4-6] 94-4 5:6 
53-4, 46-4) 53-6) 47-7 52°3 
18-1} 82-0 18-0} 81-6 18-4 
62-1} 37-7 62-3} 40-0 60-0 
6-1) 94-0 6:0) 93-9 6-1 
7-0} 93-0 7-0} 93-1 6-9 
5-9] 94-2 5-8) 94-1 5-9 
5-0} 95-6 4-4) 94-6 5-4 
2-0) 97-9 2-1) 98-1 1-9 
Ql OF-2 2-8) 97-4 2-6 
1-8} 98:3 1-7| 98-2 1-8 
0-4) 99-6 0-4) 99-7 0-3 
50-0) 49-9 50-1) 48-5 51-5 
48-6] 51-6 48-4) 50-3 49-7 
62-1] 37-7 62-3} 38-5 61-5 
36-8] 62-9 37-1| 61-8 38-2 
42-6] 57-1 42-9| 55-7 44-3 
OY — Phrfolss 22:5] 76-8 23-2 
20-8} 78-8 21-2) 79-0 21-0 
47-7) 52-4 47-6) 52-9 47-1 
50-8] 49-2 50-8} 49-5 50-5 
36-4) 63-5 36-5) 64-9 35-1 
44-5) 55-7 44-3! 56-7 43-3 
22-0) 37-7 22°3| 77-9 22-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smailer number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 


to C-4 relate to salar.ed employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Pah Durable Manu- areaneey Durable 

factures Goods factures oes Goods 

no, no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

July LG ME as Spee ere ee eee eer eas 44.3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July LL O4 Gy Pee, et ce care, Geel raistara rossi 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75°7 64-1 
July 1 A es ee PA ee eee 42-0 42-5 41:6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July dE tele Be oii a ee ae Caer e are 42-0 42-3 41:6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July Ee ks Soi Cree ne ores 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
CANTO em Ae EL OAQ) We Si Ae cate. Oo nates wee tas 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept Ray A ee re ee eee a ee 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct ee LOA Oh mate batts. coat cureetaes 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov Ue Eh ae ae eek er, comers aero 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec de RE OT ae ee ee ee me ae 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan: LSE OS OV Na ates ie oe re) 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb 1 LOD Ones art aay eee Bye rec gak 3 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Misra eal O50 einen preci oats tals cietoriele: 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
EN optiie Al. aks ee ae a ee eee 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Ma ae LOS OME eter t a tks attract oees etek. 5 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June LL OD Oe eterna korn ever ceteris 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July Tel 95 Oa eee een rent. ae eee 42-6 42-9 42-2 103-9 112-0 95-6 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January . 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











~= 




















Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures? Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
; Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding - 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
July Ite casters Seve ene RTA ere 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
July el O4 Oe en ae eee rete o2n a 29.68 34.39 32.40 30.23 26.99 
July Le LOA en: ee ee ee ee 36.34 33.94 38.71 36.89 34.18 31.08 
July re O48 iene toe th) ace eee ee 41.03 38.77 43 .89 41.96 38.36 35.44 
July 1 D4 Oe See etn cP Oe wee ee 43 .95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
PALE eee a 04 9s See sen we mit ee oe og oie See 43 .90 41.40 46.90 44 84 41.15 37.99 
Sept LOA Mager Sainte eee pe eae 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct. LPB) 949 Searen corer pone Miata tee 44.72 42.40 48 .20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
INoviwgeelee 19400 he aon ee ein, ee tee ek. 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec LPR 9 4 Oe Ser se ny Pee he gry pe 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
*Jan er OS 0 eee cares eet ae ee ek ones wee 43.42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Feb TPL ISOM eee ee ee ee: 45.25 42.68 48 .33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
Miaramenclaal 95 QR mer cee cern ee, eer tee, 45.68 43.10 48 .94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
Aprile lee LO Sate: See eee eee: 46.04 43.53 49.34 47.30 43 .06 39.87 
Wied bh. SIU Ni 5 alae ein tibennieeriea saaeee 46.16 43 .67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
June TL 950 Soper 2 Oereee ee ae 45.93 | 43.47 49.06 47.01 43.05 39.82 
July 1 Mist ROSY OR. ie ie aero hr ee Alt Bae nee 46.58 44.26 49.90 | 48.05 43 .52 40.34 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND See one LN BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings (in cents) 
July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
ING Vili SCOLIM ei rere. cantante oherete 43-6 43-2 43-2 91:3 95-0 88-1 
ING web Guns wick eier err cect: 45-2 44-0 44-4 89-8 89-8 88-3 
COED EGE meee tise Sr an eo eieiicts wasn ene 43-8 43-3 42-1 93-4 92-7 90-7 
(COM CATI Onecare sy rear ete otek leteys Mivo rani 42-3 41-6 41-8 109-6 109-5 103-3 
IManitob anon ace eer cea iitentee 42-9 41-8 42-7 98-9 99-8 95-5 
Sasa Che walla wasmee ome <er.ske aoa: 42-9 43-2 42-7 104-9 104-3 100-4 
INU ee eae Raat I ee ee 42-7 42-2 42-4 103-6 104-1 100-3 
IBtitisheColurn bicep enema eet 38-2 37-5 38-4 125-2 122-3 118-5 
Mom tire all rine 8 ee in ty aac et 42-3 41-6 40-8 98-1 97-5 95-7 
EROROMUGOM UI ert ioral, cacPeiti cc tasters 41-1 40:3 40-6 107-4 107°5 102-2 
Jaltshastll {Poy on SOR eran WOM o ae ae pee ee 40:5 41-7 41-7 121-6 122-0 111-8 
Wim pe oe eat temrmience sy crhars aslerieascranls 42-4 41-3 42-2 97-9 99-2 94-5 
VAT COUV ELI. eer ein ee tye Saeco 37-8 36-7 37-8 123-9 120-6 117-0 
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TABLE C-9.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
SNe eee 















































Average Average 
Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings 
Reported at Reported at 
Industries se a 

July 1|June 1|July 1/July 1/June 1)July 1 

1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 

no. no no.| cts.| Cts.| cts 
Man ufacturitigiac coe science orice ect eine te soi oe tereiele 42-6| 42-0} 41-8] 103-9) 103-5) 99-1 
*Durableimanutactured gOOdS seco eects ceieseulet iss tele 42-9) 42-2) 42-4) 112-0] 111-4] 106-7 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............+s+se08: 42-2| 41-7| 41-2) 95-6) 95-5) 91-3 
Animal products—-ediblemaste wists «tet clechers lela l= terete 43-7| 43-3] 43-4] 98-7] 100-3) 93-1 
Dairy racuctseccke cee tt ee ase tee ae ke lace eee oe 47-5} 46-2) 47-7| 77-7) 76-8) 74-0 
Meat procducesem ayant rece cremiecieialotete ete tea ctetiatetcteterers 43-2} 43-9] 43-3] 109-2} 110-4] 104-3 
eather prod uctamen tems terieite ert <teideiicle oct rier 38-7| 36-7| 38-4] 78-5] 78-6) 75-4 
Weather DOotsmudishOcsameaeneie ts secre tcriraciele rene 37-9} 35-1] 37-6] 76-2) 76-2) 72-6 
‘dl GieT ale | ROMO irrnesquadatooconanacedde at gUonopode. 42-1] 40-6] 41-5} 94-9) 92-8} 90-2 
Rough and dressed lumber’... <6. .eesieo es meee 41-6} 40-0) 41-7} 100-2} 97-4) 94-3 
(hen sie ases Seatac ade ApaadoD oee SSeS OOO uc 45.3| 43-2} 42-5) 79-6] 78-8] 79-8 
ENIPMituir @ Rete ey yee ee ene cioieterons ie Greteleiia siece aero lcteshetetenerst 42-8} 41-2} 40-8} 88-5] 88-2] 86-4 
S\osicaliustrurments ammeter erect teiete ctecteierer ta 43-8} 43-5) 42-8] 88-6} 87-4) 84-6 
Plantiproducts=-ediblesreemer eran. sects ateletele stele 1) acleiers 42-4) 42-5} 41-4] 80-0) 80-4) 76-7 
Flour and other milled products...............-.005- 45-1] 44-2] 45-6) 97-0} 97-4] 94-2 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..........-..eeeeeeees 37-9] 37-4] 37-4] 75-0) 77-5) 71-1 
Bread and: bakery, productsSre cccetc. ies sicleiiee) sinister ave 45-3] 45-38] 44-2] 81-0} 80-9] 78-2 
Chocolate andicocon products... ee ices attest cin ess 41-7| 41-0) 40-1} 70-3) 70-5) 68-8 
Pulp and. paper products soe. ccte. tec cies cies om eaters 45-4) 44-7) 44-6] 114-7) 114-2] 108-7 
letherenvel pH O Ns weno Aawe 6 ooamoadoesoodoeDbc us 48-8| 48-4) 47-8! 119-9) 118-0} 113-6 
PAP Er PLOGUCTSM teeter ae ements eisiaer erent teiererers 43-3| 41-7] 41-8} 90-9] 89-7| 85-4 
Printing anaepuplishings. semerccre ces iiois let eisietseretelete 41-2| 40-6] 40-8] 120-9] 122-7} 114-0 
Rb Der PLOGUCUS Si teete aeiet ora else eles teraie l= take create 41-1] 40-7] 39-9] 112-2) 111-6) 105-5 
Mextiless=all DranChies sae. telecine sei es eines ieetereets 39-9] 39-6] 38-3} 81-9} 81-9] 80-0 
Thread cyan d CLOLMe se et steteieie crete eieteicretetorsts rele tate 42-2| 42-6] 40-8] 85-9} 85-9) 84-1 
@ottonkyarmandiclothiser snc ae erie ere ieitereteneat rate 42-0} 42-1) 40-4] 86-6) 86-8) 84-9 
Woollenivarnandelotint yn coeere tite miele ereetes 42-2) 41-7) 41-9} 82-3) 82-1) 80-4 
Syntheticrallimand silk POOdS- erat merecenr ees. 42-8| 44-7} 40-8] 87-5] 87-3) 86-4 
Ieloay Ghitelloarky movers, san code nouUononocodenane 39-4| 39-3] 36-9] 76-2! 76-2) 74-0 
Garments and personal furnishings..................- Bye Bijey/| Sineel| “Teo Zire) (haec) 
Tobacco........ Sheesh et Ret OP Ios APNE Re ereren OBS 42-6] 41-4] 48-1] 96-2} 94-5} 87-1 
BEV CLATCS te PR ae roe aseeciis ocho oughta aatonsienet Saleahe 44-2) 43-8) 43-5] 101-9] 102-4} 98-4 
Distilled amcdena lit ll WO erect et era cece. etter ers 43-7| 42-7| 42-0] 108-5} 107-9} 105-6 
Whemicals andialiied! productsisescs 1 cecilia: 43-5} 43-1] 43-1] 102-9} 103-2] 98-9 
SD rig sean ca CC1CIMeS nememis eireieeyait eae ert etree 42-4| 40-9] 41-0] 85-8] 86-7} 82-4 
*Clayielassiandistone PLlOGuCtS. cae aacpere sees + + clolere eile: 45-9| 45-2) 43-9] 102-9] 102-1] 97-6 
(ISISS: PLOCMUCES IRR: roc Rivas Port saseiiehe «tees Sie nse Crater eee 45-9] 45-7] 43-9} 99-6) 98-8] 92-7 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-5| 45-6] 45-6] 103-0] 101-4} 98-3 
Slectrical apparacusen oe are dette cists de serie steerer orate 41-4] 41-0] 40-2] 115-5) 114-7| 110-3 
Heavy electricaliappalabusten. acer stmiceisele stele 41-1} 41-1} 42-1} 131-5) 1380-4} 120-4 
*lronvand SteclupEOd UCTS ns same nae rteiele teiemier tine eeternes 43-1) 42-6] 42-9} 117-6] 117-5} 111-7 
@rude, rolledand forged products: j-.y..04...-.sc0- 43-1] 43-9] 43-9} 124-2) 126-2) 115-2 
IDTIMAr Vs TOME Stee lemme eeiter inelaatae coi iees 42-9] 44-4] 44-7) 126-5) 129-1) 116-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................... 43-3] 42-8] 42-1] 108-5} 108-3] 104.4 
A criculturalamplements-messeiie. dee ene eae 38-9| 41-0} 42-1) 126-0} 127-0} 114-8 
hand veliclesiandvaimerattsseasnccmt austere 44-2) 43-3] 43-7] 121-6} 120-4} 116-5 
AIL WAV ELOUING SUOCK: sme ner nteit see sels tere tetotetey eters 44-4) 44-2) 44-6} 112-6] 112-0} 112-1 
ATItOMmOopleswind PALtS sa aye eee aie mere ree 44.2} 42-8] 42-8] 130-5} 129-2) 124-2 
WNeroplanestand parts. sae ah aiceucinte cer merece ere ert 43-7| 40-4] 44-0] 115-4] 113-3] 103-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................-+. 41-6] 41-5] 41-1]. 110-9] 113-3] 112-0 
fron and steel fabrications Dsers..5 ee atcmien aces ter 42-6| 40-8] 42-2} 114-3] 113-9] 106-2 
Hardware; tools and cutleryen...c. ae momen eee 42-3] 41:2) 42-4] 101-9} 101-6} 97-0 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 42-9] 41-5] 41-1] 116-4] 115-3} 109-0 
Sheetametalaw orcs acts vee teoe ceererc tec eet: 43-2) 41-1] 42-8} 106-0} 106-1] 101-2 
“Non-lerrous metal pPrOdUCtS ssa. voles serie eernteie ere iare 43-0| 43-3) 42-3] 112-5) 110-3] 106-8 
Suatelqnbvornelaysshielea ye Amram goutsarduties acca secs SUE 43-4] 44-8! 44-7) 123-7} 118-9] 115-4 
(akvaaaynauinanl hovel vm AON oancdooaedocanoodoccde 43-0} 41-4) 38-1] 100-2} 100-1) 98-7 
Brass and copper manufacturing....................-- 43-7] 43-2} 40-7} 106-3] 106-5] 104-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0.-se0++ee- 42-41 42-4] 41-8] 123-0] 123-8] 118-0 
PetroleumPand Its PROGUGES sta eciecieereiemtear et iemionerete 41-0] 41-5] 40-8} 133-3] 133-0} 126-0 
Miscellaneous IMANUIAGLUTEC PLOGUCtS swat EL ieseee: 41-9| 40-5) 40-6} 89-6) 89-2] 86-4 
MID RTNGe  e  eeetgietevove ss eusticnle ica eae ike ee otetesterrenstens 43-2) 42-3) 42-6) 120-4| 120-1) 116-6 
Ola NA ak ne RAS AP ee ee nemer RnR DITA LCI Ga oy A Aine 39-3} 35-1] 37-8} 129-3] 130-5) 125-8 
Moetallicioresisn sects. marisa eceaiet cmianen sis Sten ter a 44-6] 45-2) 45-5) 120-4) 119-7) 116-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................-+- 44-5} 43-8] 41-8] 109-7) 109-7) 103-0 
Local Transportation? ... 0.0... cies cue oe tein 5 Sis alererere 45-%7| 44-5) 45-4) 105-2) 104-6) 99-5 
Building Construction.................6-- cece eee 40-5} 39-4) 39-1) 112-2) 112-4) 107-2 
Hishway Constructions) seca loc canes ce ieelelo tetera: 40-2). 38-6) 39-9} 86-8} 87-1} 84-9 
Services (as indicated below)..................0-+500- 42-8} 42-8] 42-3] 65-2) 65-7] 63-8 
ELOCels anGaresvauralts nae comes sieiserte eaters ie eletse re 43-9] 43-8] 43-1] 63-6] 64-3] 62-5 
Personal (@iniefly laundries) aeeameses ver eerie eels tele 40-5! 40:9 40-7! 68-5] 68-4] 66-4 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 


ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. 





Average 
Weekly Wages 


1950 





Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


1950 





July 1)June 1\July 1 


1949 


45.17 
41.92 
33.88 
26.99 


26.94 
27.20 


Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 


100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—May 1, 1950, 247-1; June 1, 1980, 247-4; July 1, 1950, 249-5; at July 1, 1949, 


the index was 228-5 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


3 Fer information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour) 
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Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

















Average 
Hours Average Average Average 
Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost of Real 
per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly Living Weekly 
Earnings Earnings 
cts $ 

Monthly Average 1945...........-.-2s00- 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946 43-2 70-0 80.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947 43-0 80:2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948 42-7 91:3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130°1 116-4 

Week preceding: 
January ih 43 +2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Ae 42-8 86:6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March i; 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43.2* 89-0 38 .45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May ils 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June dV 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July ile 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August L' 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September ate 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1; 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November Ly 43-1 95:5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 © 106-7 
January ily 43-2* 97-2 41 .99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February iL 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March il. 43-0 97:6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April if 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May ue 41-8* 98-6 Ale 2A 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June il 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July ip 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August ilk, 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September le 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October ie 42-7 99-3 42.40 140:3 131-2 106-9 
November 1; 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December aly 42-9 $1, 000 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January iy 42-6* $1,011 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February Is 42-3 $1, 009 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March i 42-5 $1,014 43.10 142-6 132-4 107:7 
April il. 42-8 $1,017 43 .53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May il 42-4* $1,025 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June 1s 42-0 $1, 035 43 .47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July 1 42-6 $1, 039 44 26 146-5 135-5 108-1 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours,{$40.384; May 1, 1950 
42-6 hours, $43.67. (1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 



































UNFILLED VACANCIES Live APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Month ——-— - — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Sjrsaneyye WO st caneeodcnvapopasec 114,670 44, 886 159, 556 71,170 2D, Lda 96,327 
Septembergams) 0405 saan- crac jctty-mieyera 70,870 46,366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
‘Serowernlooe IIa comenenasocconcopoc 70,356 40,212 110,568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
Samo ~ WOR coo pooo dn oouocseomee 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29,734 88,345 
September i Rey One See pee Le area oe 19, 940 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October OA OMAR eter eee Roan ei. 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
WWioniemorae | WCE te Ro asoaccuene 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December NO4G Sirens. eran Ae eeacheetee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
January LOS Ose ite tacts 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
February 1950 eee Re tre eee 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375,596 
March LODO eR ee ee Screrectionyerae 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375,998 
April TOS Sieh wee oe enter 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May AGH OMe etre ome orn 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June TOS OR a eae, iia ee oes 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July LOS Op a COMER ean ee errs 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68, 279 204, 563 
August LOBOS etn cee 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
Syarseaterse TNO ent Seoe saan sco0d79¢ 29,699 16,570 46, 269 97, 634 53, 967 151,601 








oe i eR ES ee Le eS eT ee 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


AS AT AUGUST 3, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total June 29, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,585 359 1,944 —146 —7-0 
Eogsing rs ger eee ts enc ae Se ec Ls ee 5,962 11 5,973 +2, 280 +61-7 
PU] P WOO Ree e eer es Pn ic Bee Rtiters cu eet ae ee 4,760 5 4,765 +2, 193 +85-3 
Sruin Der ieee ee nein to. oe eters uta), Bama rae 1,171 6 iS Th +94 +8-7 
Otherlogoin ghia ae et nee oe eee BH ial yaad ee ee 31 —7 —18-4 
Mining...... 800 Pr 827 +226 +37-6 
Coals eee. 155 1 156 +78 +100-0 
Metallic Ores— 
LOT en SE ih EL tell ee chun eae 44 1 45 —32 —41-6 
(GOL ee Oe ee oe Be ee ee 216 6 222 +81 +57-4 
NT CK Eee pie eee noe ai taht ae Seater ee ee Glas seme eey: 267 +93 +53-4 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 101 10 111 +5 +4-7 
Prospecting/and oil producing’... oe. ae ae eee 17 9 26 +1 +4:-0 
Manufacturing 302 see ec ie ie eee 5,167 3,478 8,645 —215 —2-4 
Hoodiand kindredsproducts..cee tree een eee 516 517 1,033 —172 —14-3 
‘hextiles, apparel; GtCir ce ote ero ee oc neck 285 1,951 2,236 +439 +24-4 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 996 2 1,068 +46 +4-5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 428 145 573 +104 +22-2 
Chemicals and allied products......................00. 160 99 259 —60 —18-8 
Products of petroleum and coal:..../................--. 33 10 43 —12 —21-8 
Rubberjproducts: eset Cane eee ee ee 50 40 90 —219 —70-9 
Leather and products.............. fe EER Se ely 8 85 217 302 +148 +96-1 
Stone, clay and glass products......................---. 179 23 202 —25 —11-0 
iron-and iateellandsprocducts ase teenie ieee 505 67 572 +98 +20-7 
Non-ferrous metals'and products....................... 403 59 462 +171 +58-8 
Machinery; eter cee re oe eect eee ie ct pee ee 482 46 528 +101 +23-7 
Electrical equipment and products...................... 251 84 335 +73 +27-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 794 148 942 —907 —49-1 
Cons truction Serictcni cer hiccs tne ee 4,156 74 4,230 +480 +12-8 
Transportation and Storage........................0.005. 2,168 97 25265 +662 +41-3 
Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 291 217 508 —14 —2-7 
TT Ad Oar eee has OO Oe he ee 25008 1,842 4,179 —214 —4-9 
Wholesalers. Briere Sok te Oat dS) ent dee 761 455 1,216 +79 +6-9 
AR GU 1 aaNet eet EP AER in lat a by Wen nee eck, eae 1,576 1,387 2,963 —293 —9-0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 988 773 1,761 —149 —7-8 
SORVICGHrsagaee net a cieet e-Bay ee he Somat oe Ree 2,926 6,696 9,622 —2,858 —22-9 
Publicgs. ayes Steet eee a ce Oe ee ee 793 443 1, 236 — 234 —15-9 
DOMEStI CHS. Monmtine site wetted et nee ee ee 102 2,460 2,562 —1,132 —30-7 
Personal # sere tac dic ee ep ee ate ae 1,125 3,431 4,556 —1,311 —22-4 
Other serviceseesa cre ne en ee ee ee 906 362 1, 268 —181 —12-5 
All Industries 3.308 seca eee ee 26,380 13,574 39,954 +52 +0-1 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 3, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 












































i Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 861 318 1,179 3,418 965 4,383 
WlaricalwWOLkersen semeticticiietentcte nite < 71 « 1,500 3,041 4,541 6,175 16,061 22,236 
Shlost WOLKCISHer.cae oeute cele es ange <a 1,705 863 2,568 3, 246 8,444 11,690 
Personal and Domestic Workers......... 1,082 5,970 7,052 9,734 8,836 18,570 
SYST T OTE ete cine ea OU OOO BEC Ra DO! So. does encode 29 1,145 12 il allay/ 
Agriculture and Fishing................. 1,365 18 1,383 1,239 181 1,420 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13,069 2,334 15, 403 33,5010 12, 726 46, 236 
Food and kindred products.......... 78 26 104 666 531 1,197 
Mextiless clothing etCr., vere sr < 147 ih, ZOU 1, 858 1,676 7,902 9,578 
Lumber and wood products......... 6,276 5 6,281 2,734 90 2,824 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 111 26 137 431 373 804 
eatherland products. ...-......-... 46 139 185 954 784 1,738 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 31 17 48 86 36 122 
Mletaliwionicin Sarre are iem crete: cetetacteter. 1,421 50 1,471 4,549 430 4,979 
lectricalem.wancmitecks a aacinn smite * 150 20 170 878 238 1,116 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c..... 20) Sern eae 20 386 65 451 
IN Hiv) paddoobbconouGdOUpabno GBedoGe OU eee ree ohry ae 197 eeu 4 oo 
@onstructionipaests sees hase tenets TSU Scere oo 1,878 6, 063 4 6, 067 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 730 7 737 4,935 30 4,965 
Communications and public utility.. Til los Bente eso ole 65 207 2 209 
Trade and SenviCesseeset wees sels 279 250 529 1,085 801 1,886 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,363 61 1,424 5,026 1,154 6, 180 
MN GTEINIOM ee cee eeerte cle elera rests cherctece ciake 96 8 104 768 178 946 
FANPLENUICESs eer eee ete tie ioe meres 181 14 195 1,739 104 1, 843 
(Wnskilledeworkerssecceteiesccicrscslctetaie 6, 780 1,038 7,818 40, 633 10, 963 51,596 
Hood andstoDaCCOmn someertetete tee 163 93 256 591 iL eles 2,306 
Lumber and lumber products........ 473 7 480 1,261 204 1,465 
Metal Workings eke desos aciassijcse es: 453 9 462 1,623 255 1,878 
G@onstructions- cee cece ise erin es lipeB Ul allsd bea e cowna 1,855 AA Oi en ater 4,549 
Other unskilled workers............. 3, 836 929 4,765 32,609 8,789 41,398 
Totaleeeccneccnckevers susecres: 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157,288 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1950 


; (Source: Form UIC 751) 
Neen 


Weekly Average 








Industry 
Vacancies | Referrals Place- 
Notified ments 
ee ee a ee aa 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..............sceee erence eect een e nese ence eee eees 1,297 1,249 991 
Worries ya ers rele nivel aietoters 1c aiclora ote ep az niet crete n ore wlan Sloainsbtalshe ore siahaneim oie 1,470 640 555 
INSTT aon noonnoonododoobo bln e S00 bOMEb0OS COnOU DS UUEo GUUGCOONCOn Cao noCoDD ROO maa Lt 347 287 198 
WigriUrAObUring 3... ers se eral} cathe es ole Sm ce sin ne woke win/cie Sasiese ¥ aiecy cme e Bian wis)e loinc! 5,764 5, 782 4,091 
Food’and kindred products.........¢...cssesccceese reer c ees r es cennence nes 979 976 707 
Maxtilea Apparel CUGis tere. atac cence sued os eeewiedeeitice solace cco dS vrais sain aes 935 800 543 
Lumber and finished lumber products.........5..-20-eeeeeeer crete eee eens 815 795 604 
Pulp and paper products and printing............--62. esses eee teeter terete 409 410 278 
Chemicals. and allied products..........cc.ssseeeereeece secret eens eenenene 191 220 139 
Products of petroleum and Coal............. eee e eee e eee e eee e tense te ees 39 46 29 
Rnbber products 2.c5:fey oe 2 hed a oe os cco os es pao A dine sens ots die eales 78 103 60 
Teather and products c. ccc noted ceases cor Uy ne seers os os cetiewinn sss selene 169 170 108 
Stone, clay and glass products.............seee eee e eee e teen een cree eee eeees 194 213 149 
Tron and steel and products............20ccsecseter cee cee eee enet cece ees 420 423 277 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............c20ceeeee eee r cere seen eteeeees 288 245 187 
IMachineryscn eee oe me) ones teste ge ee airs wipterels a crsieieraisolotet 3 aiar tele ofals.¢ 337 338 229 
Electrical equipment and products........6...-. 52sec eee eee etn tenes 207 204 131 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.............+-+++2++e+- 703 839 650 
GONSELUCELOD re er ere ere e te rain thal: aiele clothe ales uss: ef odagy cnetriaie: , af ilela\ ar ohare 4,151 4,041 3,193 
Transportation and Storage...) .i.66 geet eee e eee erence teense enn eee s eee e ees 1, 609 1,460 1,136 
Communications, and other Public Utilities..............-. 05s serene eee eees 260 236 167 
FG Cas eanie SE SE cai [oO ARE Git Clee Bin etic held 4 Ge Hoi origin Bisak can. Oop UnnIC mito: 3,033 3,389 2,152 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..............0 cece eee e eee eet ernest e eens 419 424 233 
RFS Ces ene che aioe ext Olo iar Gis Di CIGinne OLLIE CIC On 0 CC On On Occ oe OR Deg 6,474 6,354 4,700 
JNU ME Soc apoadosooe coed an GuOcncadn Diumes bb ab cnuotoncuon CODGDC Ong 24,824 23,862 17,416 


re ee ee a Se 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 3, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 


























Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to ——__—_—__——_——_| end of | August 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period } 24, 1950 
Newfoundland............... 7178 421 1,764 748 319 32 9,660 6,764 
Gormer Brooke. cases 251 113 285 221 85 30 iL ePAl 1,280 
Grand Malle... \ic.: 2 vacate CELLO Salis cere ee 128 158 1 LOND) seek 843 873 
Sty WON Steetnec wets cure cere: 417 308 1,351 369 124 2 7,436 4,611 
Prince Edward Island........ 540 185 841 615 505 50 795 681 
(Charlottetowmlenceesn see ote 326 131 377 282 213 Liga 529 443 
SUMIMEPSIG Gaasseeee eee ee 214 54 464 333 292 a 266 238 
Nova Scotiaie. - ccc: soci oe 3,060 1,012 6,002 3,334 1,883 390 9,752 8,822 
iAmoblierstheeebicnrniccceno ast 163 1 287 193 159 4 268 206 
Bridsewatet evens ndac seen ac 42 a 156 38 22 4 235 211 
Helitaixa etern chine ete 1, 666 703 2,509 1,649 921 210° 3,381 3,094 
ThagiZow cise ope Adare ae aoe 10 1 71 28 ED A ibe. 207 192 
Ren tivil les aeterayateciac.ctaareretante 79 47 318 88 42 7 686 618 
Thiverpoolmspeccncrice eee eere 21 7 95 14 Sl aN Serer 134 125 
INew: Glascowner mace en seee 347 41 723 470 286 31 1,495 1,198 
Sorin giaylleeeeceere cient Sind | ctecrcies aoe 72 11 OAH cma ane 190 158 
WASbel niger aaah om os MON cE bueee 501 139 1,405 610 284 130 2,328 2,178 
“DTU O nee nee ein rene eens 180 59 184 99 4 400 450 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 43 3 66 49 AD MN atts bite eee 428 392 
New Brunswick.............. 3,202 1,351 6,036 3,220 2,072 410 7,649 7,078 
Bathursie see acikie tect 66 57 213 30 5 5 539 339 
@ampbelltoneeece-ni-4 toe 253 111 358 203 92 18 542 417 
1Weboawrvelsyroye. qgaoubsaonco0ec 154 14 302 199 121 6 271 265 
ibredericton cereereeecetneeee 309 244 429 286 200 37 497 486 
Maint Ot. tee ecto te torss 127 20 285 148 78 47 365 334 
Moncton mcces nase oe see 1,279 436 M0) 1,390 837 214 1,924 1,915 
iNew castlebe ttre or cele ctetcterere 134 82 297 106 Dd aileatteen eee 565 541 
Santos scsi ten: 596 211 1,653 635 420 45 2,542 2,000 
Sto veplenaes-nemere cern seer 102 66 149 98 176 i 184 147 
Sussex nievesck oer ee oes sree = 87 fi 110 69 43 21 80 113 
Woodstocka. ess cece sic 95 63 130 56 47 5 140 166 
Quebec... s55. ce soseee caer ese 25,013 9,688 35, 604 23286 15,007 1,146 49,561 46,609 
IAS CSUTOS) ee cetieereieys etaetee 22 9 112 28 ai 2 173 © 206 
iBeauharnoisteene en ic) ee see 145 40 302 154 LOD y | eccore cece ae 325 320 
Buckingham. oes sheer 95 8 266 117 OT ev Ane ft 315 122 
Causpscal......... Rut ei Neeraree 91 92 84 3 | reece ae 248 206 
C@handlerstsaaecer dass sae 173 158 136 46 SN tlh otra eee 246 246 
W@hrcoutimMieaeee oe Meee 798 595 667 302 175 ts 752 783 
Dolbeaueaeree onan een 22 12 67 48 LOS ea aes 135 120 
Drummondville........ eae 142 44 331 120 72 2 854 859 
Harnham eeantee ences 74 34 156 65 GSr hill wet mete 235 251 
Granbyfeaeienestes oo here: 116 30 381 115 73 2 643 694 
Lal eeren ics tsi tecisnrearcar : 395 50 881 469 286 4 1,146 1,039 
HOVE Ree Ghoh Sera boine SOB ORIG 191 126 450 148 51 19 647 541 
Hong Were. ween kee ake ee 141 32 457 244 119 7 867 615 
ILGCHUCE Wee ree crete 134 37 230 137 We, 15 266 231 
LavMalbaiescassschs cence: 96 26 149 93 50 11 146 110 
Wie PUG UG Hse hors occ erent 682 63 732 527 GLOW cl Bev rere ess 278 303 
Ib Seabees astioncraan aneooor 147 55 724 169 79 ft 1,094 998 
Miataneytocneine coe satiate. 370 356 148 44 DRAB oe oe 196 178 
Meganticl #25... sccm 397 365 214 123 187 al Sete cores 165 130 
Montebaurictaseee serene 23 10 82 49 12 Balin aaeeleeees ily 128 
iMomtim aenVapeeen ate een 99 “125 367 ee ‘Sing tee eas eee 338 317 
Montreal....... SAO As Ee 13,314 4,809 157355 DAE 8,330 609 23,191 Bl Bae 
JetoianysUha veel eC peooince ane od Ac le 100 73 41 Oe | ee ae aes cae 309 
Quebec. Rie ee ee vee Sen: 1,957 769 3,792 2,393 1,068 163 4,893 4,890 
Rm OusIs Bet ve se cae eee on 79 5 273 89 OTN aera 325 252 
Riviererdu Uoupy. acct see er 61 32 297 57 C2 Nahe hese ae 487 460 
IROL Tine o. Hee ool octet emit 290 76 528 351 237 35 Sey le 379 
Bt vAvathebors.:.ene.k vee oe 190 47 181 164 126 1 7 69 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 88 9 193 73 G4 sels Rane. Stace 214 210 
Pum MWeresceme ac. cee meee 161 64 217, 178 05 dl eteyarceerneters 420 359 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 407 544 246 219 ADA ae |e a eerie 376 335 
Sill yacinthew..1 eo. sheer oe 362 139 464 365 260 4 597 635 
Stet LOAM ( aeeteie.tc os cree eee 246 81 446 245 116 7 625 549 
Stn Veromontaateecds cr tare 237 31 484 253 181 3 564 455 
St. Joseph d’Alma,........... 197 83 518 149 141 4 592 482 
Shawinigan Falls............ 297 20 884 523 216 60 ie ae 1,019 
Sherbrookersssersemieeeste coe 1,046 220 1,484 1,046 680 117 1,763 1, 823 
Sorel Mey se welt cc ccckomeeae 108 29 276 165 i ea tenaareney uote 452 471 
hetiord: Mines: ser. siese een 160 77 529 219 101 3 593 565 
HSNTeGRECAV.CLS ere cere ce ae eee 445 92 1, 228 633 365 23 1,855 1,707 
Valid: Oran weenie ence oe 413 94 306 185 136 10 277 297 
Valley ivetde neces ACRE Ene 290 31 544 327 DAT Cale hia een ee 781 930 
Nr cLOnawallenieitect esis neck 175 69 350 156 76 25 441 441 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 3, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 
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Vacancies Applicant 
Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 

during end of during to —— | end) of |-AUsgUst 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period 24, 1959 

Ontarlo neces chee cigeeccees sss 50,818 17,377 60,761 47,556 30,879 5,257 40,308 38,692 
PATNPLIOL ag ce ieee ieierele s sieleis 08 © 212 24 213 210 204 4 57 Sy 
BST TIO ates Aelete se wis 6 aie. eros 606 201 620 581 403 56 191 152 
Pellewallen meeece ccc. cess 631 108 764 758 455 56 543 535 
Bracebridgesagess nace cain: «15 274 66 217 239 245 7 57 56 
ISTATOPUOMe esis oaeicn cea o> 255 63 191 171 215 1 79 103 
IBTANtIOUG se perks eee «cere sas 685 125 1,068 696 451 56 939 872 
Brockville wrestle cides 210 4 263 Zo 130 77 103 125 
@arleton Placetesc. cs ciscesi 25 3 88 22 GTM leh eesene fase 148 163 
(Ginyu athens ees car ame Dopo ee 505 80 811 568 373 52 303 280 
CODOUTE cite erate a <eteiel, oreo 257 16 314 349 239 21 167 231 
@ollingwOOGtescnmansss ce cles 180 26 128 161 UG [eet eet: 128 127 
Gornwalletnerescmietre coolers) 7 904 23 1,039 923 804 37 644 740 
IDE Dig (sg. qcannaRgnioe Aa oR 88 22 87 94 50 2 50 102 
Hortib rancessa.cea.< ostic' a 20 93 181 174 102 26 72 64 
orgy Will yamine cette lee a) 3) 529 120 665 484 357 48 634 525 
Glaliteranat cite sare ces crterets eis 284 93 360 247 140 25 382 347 
(GrananOd US ease ce sicle¥ sisi 87 df 91 90 59 21 50 50 
(GOGericlispeperaasccecty suas itis. 249 111 204 238 200 18 56 49 
Guelph egertere eects -torsloiate stoic cs 398 134 498 326 179 73 315 270 
DEeVenarVil COM fecteete celetseisccietn tere oc 2,884 803 4,689 2,969 1,656 586 4,070 3,952 
Elanwices bur yin cies eiciainse)- 03 16 153 80 SMe yeas tae 168 218 
NNGOrsollgecemeaeiiernc.cte stole ers 331 61 302 317 267 19 92 80 
amusicasingsemeccctirccisns sists 331 162 615 650 RYO: Wetamere ce 72 25 
LEROY aes els a po OD enon 108 200 125 75 Oa) Ne, pees kes 130 135 
GIES LONG terearaeiciesieclercrst: 637 108 1,025 739 ole 39 874 741 
Winklandsakerwis.d ss. +ec 434 85 429 488 199 47 301 225 
Kitchener Waterloo.......... 700 231 808 855 526 68 408 321 
ILGEWENDIRKON, oeoopaueuccd aud 542 274 450 324 166 53 238 236 
ATI SEye eee Sette cre ois os ree cece 145 51 143 136 97 2 130 156 
PASCO Welt wepmce aete ass estes: 6 75 39 GDM ae ance 127 112 
GONG OMeaae arose se acielss's el ele 2,597 1, 243 2,653 2,260 1,240 349 17 952 
Miran Pewetctaess 1s 705 steretas ois 2 14 224 137 83 20 263 290 
IN PANS tesa dee sce oles wel 38 5 7 75 51 11 59 83 
New OLOntOrsen sec esei se care 665 179 822 607 445 26 676 628 
Niagara Ballsisa ss. stee ste © 395 41 696 432 283 36 587 590 
INOLUNEE arymaceeterc cit stercieicts ete 882 248 878 802 598 45 258 250 
Ori aeenee site tle keciseieiere.s's 383 23 405 445 354 37 178 176 
OSMAWE tte Sere citer ee es sare 1,283 227 2, 683 2,078 1,819 35 1,178 1,343 
(OXI ine enon Sac Henning 2,005 615 2,379 2,066 iil wiih 2,580 2,442 
Owen soundematidcene ccs: 237 68 378 313 178 Pe 317 316 
[EPH AY SEN Olanasonbacbaonoobe 111 8 149 109 87 3 72 183 
Pembroke. mene tects ois oe 365 78 480 317 289 14 297 229 
1X yailelMene gic Goa nOGe Beaten 164 20 153 145 108 iN) 135 120 
IReterbOrour en sissies coerce 443 122 606 484 OL OR aw lite eveteete-ars 725 837 
PICLONN eae cide none ciate 82 29 74 io 43 o 44 58 
POT UEATOMUD a oetec ct Werte corte: 2,002 1,846 1,184 938 925 24 830 688 
Port Colborneseettes sete ae 173 272 153 LO Siam leeseirsetoey 306 330 
IPYESCoLbantmee ete cece 73 45 104 85 A eee ete 86 115 
Ronirewatron sees cease soe. 197 22 194 173 201 10 111 84 
Ste Catbarinesssccce ce clcere ser 985 181 1,182 885 529 263 1,035 1,105 
Shard Blavajaabhs oun ncGerdoo sence 331 120 451 475 236 20 236 196 
SATIN Aes cerns erate sfareicitiats elets 398 67 557 525 329 21 296 325 
Sault Ste. Marie...........0: 596 331 461 436 370 3 351 362 
LINCOM Nee tcc ree ceeds 248 131 260 199 95 27 202 146 
Sioux lookoutrecnes cee eeeces 159 112 168 158 114 8 50 87 
Simzthisu lial Sin ewvayersreceiciever eters 59 8 452 56 4] 10 544 551 
DTA tLONC ii cira versie cise stevelerers 270 69 314 214 152 30 317 276 
Sturgeon Wallstyscsece = sisi e 211 7 292 272 177 16 182 207 
Sud buryecencc cece occuiees-eceie 2,149 1,020 1,530 1,207 1,075 269 615 748 
PES TAVIVRUNS 0-4 reeiey tere cicies cues are 646 708 404 110 556 475 
SLLOLONL Oo aoe Seine cieteca os siete 16,078 6, 274 18,434 14,027 8,153 iol 10,421 9, 420 
PUP ONEO Masa racle oitare ccoterors olelere 203 3 284 316 143 11 187 
Wealikerton-eseneceighis eee lee 150 53 106 111 TQS a lerctereterensteee 138 129 
Wallaceburg ieee cee ele se 154 1 282 160 120 34 189 130 
Wiellancdii ce dere cceirerscietcietsy ers 328 50 555 379 201 20 594 587 
WieSUOIIR. oo Latics cits cme else's ai 375 137 338 341 1.9 Gg ate cre eres 267 281 
WANGSOR-\ cas amie slatessre'sce.ebeis 1,599 197 3}, sR} 1,880 905 OD 2,607 2,628 
WOOGSEOCI a emianietetrc Satter ctel ete 283 102 269 7 190 4 140 89 
IMATIICOD Areas seesieisesisiclelvelers 9,385 3,039 12,024 8,816 4,695 1,926 8,762 8,434 
BP ATIC Otltace ye risecieciecernes atlas 714 422 724 485 ono PA 487 480 
IDEA OL Win, wdaodecsonuasoccoso™ 144 40 232 170 TH 28 181 138 
Hinsh lonveyase cee ale cere. 139 49 227 dae fil 14 126 74 
Portage la Prairie:........... 289 . 62 345 284 212 i) 167 158 
MINTO PEA Sin ete ian ote satocciaere us 410 161 89 83 Day Fea ian cic Gian © 49 68 
Wamninerie san saci 6 acto eiete als 7,689 2,305 10, 407 7,653 3,730 1,854 MEY 7,516 
Vioo 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 83, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1950 











Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to —— I ed Por August 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period 24, 1950 

Saskatchewan................ 5,798 1,708 75228 6,086 2,662 1,508 3,544 3,444 
Histevalavenace caer oor 107 41 89 80 48 14 59 70 
MOOSeWaA Wests oe Dake 577 183 734 627 284 137 491 616 
North Battleford............ 181 108 200 163 102 1 236 217 
Princesa berta epee ete 478 202 Meer 570 228 57 505 495 
Regina Sherawat ae A oe 2,362 401 2,756 2,627 1,064 883 748 643 
Saskatoon? as pasa eo ee 1,407 396 2,004 1,500 626 376 1,093 1,000 

SwiltsCurrentemece sae 169 114 150 137 79 16 0 
Weyburn sens eee a ae 157 62 163 132 97 11 60 45 
‘YoOrktonsscseenre te ee 360 201 360 250 134 13 202 181 
Albertavcc-t sere ee 11,473 2,212 14,414 11,733 7,250 1,704 75321 6,528 
Blairmorese eee che ee 135 44 54 4 irl Beis oe 88 99 
Calgaryee ma ccce taiceete 5,351 708 6,123 5,395 3, 829 599 2,457 2,348 
Drimbelleraeec. see eee 115 16 170 118 1O2 Sie ae ee 261 270 
dmontonseee eee ere 4,502 908 6,240 5,007 2,000 1,061 3,188 2,469 
HSN eee fee ie aa eee cce 179 103 48 51 OS UR ee rine = 127 145 
ethbrid g6serreee ee rena: 745 200 1,036 753 526 33 548 701 
Medicine Hatunassseaceen cs: ey 81 249 184 120m eso eee 226 165 
edu cerwee eee cee 233 152 494 178 107 11 426 331 
British Columbia............. 14,052 3,547 21,802 13,914 7,800 1,584 20,729 19,732 
Chilliwacke eee ee 303 54 434 323 188 97 451 449 
GCourtenayere een: 58 39 346 42 Olle wear ae 428 Day 
Cranbrook: eee eee 97 42 110 104 OCs eee ere 150 125 
Dawson @reek= poss eae 130 12 200 129 PLEO IS ea ncn 72 48 
Duncans ase eee 253 113 386 303 172 2 233 194 
Kamloopsauneee eee 41 156 314 263 TES) aes eae 176 136 
WKelowna).o Asch no celeeee ok le 155 20 223 166 84 39 235 331 
ANAM ON. we vekaets cette sate oo oe 352 55 1,385 333 201 48 429 665 
Nelson tant sere see an 145 34 181 144 82 13 180 207 
New Westminster............ 884 222 2,100 1,092 559 133 2,566 Ms taiilil 
Penticton eae eee. 151 29 186 158 114 1 198 159 
PorcrAlbernieee sae eee 235 86 371 289 171 12 170 198 
Prince George............... 1,145 287 956 967 822 ee 146 154 
Prance Rupert............... 335 106 412 342 269 2 280 249 
PTINGEVOR eas oe ee os bes 75 12 100 76 57 2 53 45 
of Bo eh ee ao es 275 24 386 364 213 13 251 233 
VENCOUVED. conic see demeectensies 7,372 1,911 11,083 7,009 3,200 906 12,373 11,875 
CINON See ee ee eee 527 556 503 456 21 175 146 
Victoriam ceils ae eens 1,024 289 1,912 1,186 668 222 2,087 1, 800 
Whitehorse... een onsee iit 26 161 121 SGa aa eae 76 80 
Canadas eae cee 124,119 40,540 | 166,476 | 119,308 73,072 14,007 | 158,021 | 146,784 
Males ere creer aes ee 88,748 26,700 114,180 84,009 55,139 8,922 99,493 91,133 
Hemales si aiiscae laeen 35,371 13, 840 52,346 35, 299 17, 933 5,085 58,528 55,651 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY -EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES 1940-1950 








Applications Placements 
Year a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LOL see nee SSE COREE th cere 653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
LOA TAP RY Ad Sito ten . 3 Ee. 6 gece, ere tk sees 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
LOA Dr Reece ted ohio Meee Sen ile eee 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1 ie Oe 8 ae eS re ee ey ee 2 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
OE EARS Fock NOE tyeete Gat antic ea hag ed een 1, 583, 010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
1 Od See aan heheh ks Stier pies Paneer ft eae 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1 EES ois fey See deena ee eR Seg Rees UME ig a= 6 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 589,412 
OAT eee ie ee aa bd BR DA ee SE, eee 1,189, 646 439, 577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
1 OS Sia ae Pe ose eect beh hy oa 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
OA Obert cat ete rte fn RAVE Oo ar baste ers 1, 295, 690 494,956 1, 790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
195OM( Baw eeks) Wemerenn tert ick . aeeee 894, 227 335,078 1, 229, 305 296, 535 127, 687 424, 222 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO JULY 31, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO JULY 31, 1950 


Region 























1949 1950 
Employers ued Employers vere ed 
Registered Bex Registered angers 

gistered Registered 

18, 293 276, 993 21,365 324,551 

56, 992 913, 947 61, 104 1,002,299 

78, 869 1,328,879 83, 450 1,355, 132 

41,521 481,784 44, 268 506, 429 

25,010 341, 767 28,478 323,978 

220,685 | 3,343,370 238, 665 3,512,389 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF JULY 31, 1950 





Province and Sex 


(Bemale) ier cter verses ome we aes 





Toran 


(119) 


105, 683 


63, 600 
42,083 














6 days 
and 
under 


(18) 
76 








PSO al Rees ee Pia ber Cora i ie 
Days Days Days Days eee 

32 43 144 29 64 

29 42 142 27 62 

3 1 2 2 2 
(52)| — (237)| = (452)|—«—(671)| (4,446) 
(4) (8) (18) (14) (57) 

42 66 64 46 137 

27 46 42 27 82 

15 20 22 19 55 
571 762 | 1,281 768 2,082 
429 612 | 1,046 620 1; 625 
149 150 235 148 457 
311 624 994 676 1,821 
236 492 807 539 1,297 
75 132 187 137 524 
3,180] 5,581; 6,787} 4,768) 13,354 
19047, | ©3301}! 73/'784 |) 2,76 7,751 
1,233 | 2,280 | 3,003 | 2,008 5, 603 
2°660 |  3,374| 4,357 | 2,807 9,295 
15438;) dy 747 | 02,023)| 41347 5, 005 
1,222} 1,627] 2,334] 1,460 4,290 
294 457 602 689 2,114 
127 185 293 316 1; 102 
167 272 309 373 1,012 
83 172 275 204 722 

35 78 102 92 351 

48 94 173 112 371 
249 396 670 493 1,109 
169 249 494 382 743 
73 154 176 111 366 
ieo7etlmeny, Shai) woade 7201) ae 1, 333 3, 636 
868 778 920 785 2,239 
410 588 800 548 1,397 
8,693 | 12,841 | 16,894] 11,813 | 34,334 
5,208 | 7,523 | 9,653 | 6,895 | 20,257 
3°305| 5,318] 7,241] 4,918] 14,077 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are forunemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1950 
































se 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949) 1950(2) 
JANUALV Sea ce leet eine 4,637 ae 75 20,412 71,932 63, 681 109,311 140,305 196, 624 
He DE anve een eae 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 125,511 
March ery saree ae 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 133 , 404 
PA DY Res. ays es aR 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 90, 123 
A Bienes einer Roi 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27,603 42,257 63 , 692 83, 082 
VUNG MIA<o. bce eee 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 62,048 
aly Sesto ec 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49,586 52,179 
ANIGISt iE ee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 7d ens eectone eeeps 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 Bho CANES 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 33, 036 BHO SOSOM | Sen seen suet. 
Mctober er. eae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34, 743 43 , 620 LiOO DEA Aerator 
INovember: ne. eee 1,748 2,896 11,798 DavoLo Sil 47,372 73,119 VQ4 RBOb | a weece ane ssteteth 
December... +.----- OROo 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 114,506 DORA SOM Hears tee 

Total eae ss ee 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 464, 450 794,994 | 1,057,127 742,971 
(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1950 


fe ee ee ee 
ee 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 























Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 

Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
INewiround and leees reer ee 287 202 18 67 185 1444). heres ie 
} (1, 042) (528) (97) (417) (1,083) (782) (14) (1, 486) 
Prince Edward Island......... 216 121 78 17 164 45 1 39 
INGWaS COtIG ERE eer ener 2,848 1370 TOG 395 ODL 716 38 660 
News Brunswicke.eca-uere eee Deas 1,060 846 syily7h 1,695 531 4 458 
QUEbeG eins ote nes ake ars 17,948 8,719 6,147 3,082 13,364 O20) 228 3, 792 
OntariOd eee cio cronies rane 15,869 8,399 5,052 2,418 11,4389 4,311 313 Onan 
Manitobann..ceee- Bees See 2,240 938 804 498 1,514 658 66 416 
Sasicatehew alin see eerie 819 409 212 198 518 282 22 137 
Alberta ss Asoka See tee 2,066 1,149 614 303 1,724 486 38 666 
British: Colum pbidacenaee ie oe 7,663 3,078 3, 630 955 5,879 1,708 94 1,527 
Total Canada, July, 1950....... 52,179 25,451 18,478 8,250 38,533 14,116@) 804 10,989 
Total Canada, June, 1950....... 62,048 31,196 20,088 10,764 50,290 | 16,628() 876 12,675 
Total Canada, July, 1949....... 49,586 27, 208 16,278 6,100 36,993 | 10,363() 5B} 13,939 








a a eS 
(1) In addition, there were 412 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 565 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 215 special requests not granted. 


N.B. Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-5.— CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 




















Month of | Month of a © 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, July, Carrent 
1949 1950 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment.................0+008: 3,245 AN Sek} 32,791 
Notrunemployedsep pri. tae cee iine > ce aen riers eerie Renter tier ot- 644 Dati 9,474 
Not capable of and notavailable for work... 3.0.05. .20 vedas esse meres see 773 1, 267 5,019 
Thoss of workaue to a laboundisputesa. i. . ae cate ate isiatreneenctseiet taal tetetneier-tatetels 183 120 1,115 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................++-55: 1,229 1,461 5,614 
DisGharced LOvMMISCOMC UC ty eye ye senda eats Rtseee aed lle V anata eral) -erencd- tar sense oot 539 587 2,856 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................cc cree eee ee eee 2,877 8,493 15,004 
OthermeasOns @)Erascct Agee cols eet es ite eeetens Aolals armen Voisleysen ee itee fe [ete yece Tard 873 630 Bou 
OLA cece. canene es Re RE aoe raha bcos Gotan e o Acie oe Ce 10,363 14,116 75, 184 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK JULY 
299 TO AUGUST 4 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF 








JULY, 1950 
Number 
woe Number 
Receiving 
Benefit eens Number Amount 
Province During Boneht of Days | of Benefit 
Week 2 Benefit Paid 


July 29 to | Purine. | “Paid —_|(in Dollars) 


August 4 
inclusive July, 1950 











Newtound land's! Seyerackhs 5 oa ee a eee 292 160 6,395 16,478 
(3,971) (998) (173, 582) (330, 950) 

Ibrincexwid wardrlsland ae amie. ciceatele slo a sleeieeiere ieee hie eehet T= 327 122 8,368 17,719 
INTO Ve SCOULE Skies tic ee area sae cana Aue aiais Oc: AREER on eater ects 5,216 1,822 122,205 295,096 
ING wWelSrunms WIG see os Sctels iic eee cic 0 Searles eto aoa eh mete cag vate ea teticlr ise 4,230 1,449 101,409 241,345 
(ONIIs| Se\CR Ras Aa ach GOO oiah Oe Rae SO abo Aen oD otlod 60 dn Godibc 29,655 11,185 823, 803 1,861,404 
(CDTALTO Sd, ere Pie crook lento hecrtere nate re vauere tenelna es ater eee aye Tena relate temas A MORETON 20,314 8,730 527,804 PAP. FRU 
Mami bODS Car se ein cls Bate Vis rales Roo oe eTatnrchet pees. Sitralercvereieiets chemarecks 4,036 1,379 116,891 255,620 
Sas kat Cle Wells secihtercie sc era tere aoe settee toe cen oem crete ae crete tee cities 1,216 458 37, 827 83,119 
FY OY s) ghz ae PS ios lo ERR ee ey SCR Go, CARO ORO tS COS OIG CRD GA. RO Oo COTE 2,783 1,357 70,009 172,420 
British: Columbia et eee rae saison Temes Meee ioe 8,771 4,333 238, 298 570,679 
Motale Canad ayed Uly761.050 sey eee rte ite re 76, 840 30,945 | 2,053,009 4,726,614 

Potal «Canada. Iume|s7 1 G50 Myers seers ios eerste er etetey ll lore enero ee renee 40,781 2,742,203 6,378,926 
MTotaluCanada, July; 1049 Was... oem er ani eae. | ere cane 28,246 | 1,525,462 3,371, 183 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 
in the totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM JUNE 1, 1949 TO JUNE 1, 1950 




















Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
1949 =I ritn ig Bac terete oases teens ce, eke Ve Se ee oe a ease ATE en RP a SEN rah Sago NS 2,556,000 2,460,000 96,000 
TLL gc Meek ce estar ae A GIs RST hs ATE Oe Crate Siero ccn cts g 2,597,000 2,516,600 80, 400 
PANIES Gi vet tere eis hoe a oe eee RT eee oa cee 2,621,000 2,541, 100 79,900 
Sep temeb eres de ate cierto « ie rer css ena: cake ates ais 2,637,000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
OCHO BET rare See ee oot CER eke wes 2,626,000 2,542,500 83, 500 
ING VET ere ye mere eee ec Seth: eee rae hee reria cae rectaiaers 2,625,000 2,519,100 105,900 
WB Ysfer21 0a) oY<) pee ee kei a IR eMart le SRN Re geaey We ON ar Pa ete 2,678,000 2,525,700 152,300 
1950 Jat Ary ee eee cra ree eee aes bases Neer ee ea teed es ase ee 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
|S ob ABER cae Mir ce ts kr eaiote soe On CERES EO DRED aS Chae Sortie cesta” 2,659, 000 2,361, 800 297,200 
IVE elo up pee ee hee Ui BP ER anti eee. 27 Bee Ber be 2, he earn t Gis 2,644,000 2,357, 800 286, 200 
B10) a ORI OD Rar SpE Sk 8 or ae eT ey eee, cere ts eee ee ot 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
IMU ONY, = Pace, Ae tayrese ns he ay Sea eee Reco eras fe ro hia ae eeeteorm chapel che kate ve nae 2,659,000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
AUG AVS NR Se ic ann EN RRie Gina an ETN SuPer AE, 1 SEERA aI a 3, em a ae 2,690,000 2, 543, 500 146, 500 





(1) Ordinary Claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
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TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- - 
age Retail 
ieee Tinel Ea ee ee 
—— since ; . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent oe Clothing ings and | laneous (Come 
1939 = Services modities 
only) t 
hf eee ee, Seaee alton coterie 79°7 92-2 72-1 75:1 88-3 69-6 
1 BOT Se og 8 pete Re i cet IP kane, a 80:7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96:4 70:0 
AOLGROR eich ae ties | amt 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
Hh lyfe ese Cee ae aot Oe n 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
1 OUR eee a elite vere faces 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
GILG ee ene rera cco Meecons seers 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
PIU ee ees ae tod pete emccareranes 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
O21 Ras eens ogee Onteniente o- 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
RE eg en Sh Beret iesere ck chi ack oe 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
ODE Deen Oko craic to ea 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
19 D4 aie eee es eal raya crater acs 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
LOD Or ere ey nici cs al oeioeiorrsa 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140:3 106-5 
1Q2G RY, Beer ciate lies taunts Ses 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LOO rein ra shee al em aiere sae 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
PODS ernie ie he neccmnne ae 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1929 eis test Si enc al ea atari he iPlay 134-7 119-7 112-6: 134-8 105-0 
LOS ORE eee ret ea ota eae 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
G03 Ua pi oh ee Rea IE a cere 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
OSA SG ae neee ee on. RS. orcs ERs 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSS Neh MREE nas ic atone oe. oer 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
AGS A cautery a feds cv Alb Oeste reper 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LGU a ee et Be eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
193 Gree an Semele as aekomel 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
TOS Peni otra penile sete tere 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
1938.98 Bice hese a Serene 102-2 103-8 103-1 97:7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1930 e ERS, wo ace estes 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOLO Rasen ee car oe: 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
QA S Bo ee on ee 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
ODE ie Fe arate 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943, eee eee 17:6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 te ee. Shoe 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
19455. eee eee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
AOA Go ocr arate 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947 aoe sacs 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
QAR AS ceteris ae 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1949... ae aa 69-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
PAMUALY Aes teeeste tiers 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
April eenn sas deere 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123 -2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
lily. oe, eeeiees coe bes 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
Octoberiemeeactsk e 25°8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
January, samen 26°0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Pe al Os doc ompecoe 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Jia l ype cee ecto ecto 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Octobermecen.-csese 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
Januarveceenncn caer 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
ATI See terete saree 50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Nd hiram cakes Aero. 55°7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
October asta 8-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
AGAVE AY ma coane Gonos 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hepruabyenee ener 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marchitat neem a 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
i Garull? sea oe he mere 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
(Mia vite meters 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
DUNG srs eae aoe 9-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
TULL 2 ee elena ees 60°8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
INUGUSt ee eeench eroee: 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
‘Octoberstaat cee. 60°9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
INOVieIN Der eee neeeien 60-4 161-7 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
Wecembers.. ae. 60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
JANUATY seee reer 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
NS OMA co cGhanas 6 60°38 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Mar chet ren ater acer 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ADEM MET yt cs eon se sso 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Maya. eet cele sens 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUNG Meena cc Seite ae 64-1 165-4 209-0 1BWo7/ 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Sully oeer eines 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PATIGUSU eee <r teeisce 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


eee SSeS OouwmnaNwsmm™ 








Total Home 


s Furnish- | Miscel- 
Auge len eduly 3, | Auge Le Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 

Ea lifaxs ane an eratn 157-2 158-5 158-9 212-8 117-4 132-6 192-8 155-3 123-1 
Stavohnes ee see 159-7 164-0 164-9 208-6 122-4 134-8 197-5 163-7 131-3 
Montrealiapencckes 166-1 171-6 172-3 225-4 135-0 135-5 172-6 173-5 130-6 
PRORONPOM eh eet 158-5 164-2 164-4 207-5 136-9 157-7 179-7 165-0 130-9 
Winniper. seus. eee oe 157-9 161-9 163-1 218-1 128-8 121-9 175-3 169-4 125-6 
Saskatoon. ........- 163-8 166-4 167-2 223 -6 126-1 140-8 186-1 172-8 123-3 
Hdmontons, se-eeee 158-3 163-4 165-0 229-0 120-7 114-6 185-6 161-9 129-3 
Wancouvertec aces 164-2 169-0 169-6 223 -3 124-4 140-5 189-1 163-3 136-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
De 
Price 


Commodities* Per Dec. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 





Beci asirloimsten ca meeenirncitern ce Ib. 120-7 | 154-8 | 163-1] 250-5 | 260-6] 314-9} 328-2 91-3 
IBCeMaDOUNG sted ene meet Creel steel eeieriar> lb. 125-7 167-9 | 177-2} 275-9 | 289-9 | 350-2 | 365°3 87-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125:5 | 174-3 185-7 | 275-2} 290-9 | 344-2 | 357-9 83-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-6 168-6 | 287-4 | 311-9 | 375-3 | 389-3 64-1 
Beef stewing, boneless..............--- lb. 136-7 | 168-3 173-5 | 808-2 | 347-8 | 418-7] 438-1 61-0 
Veal: front roll; boneless.......-....--- lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 263-9 | 817-2 | 352-8 | 360-4 61-7 
amb; les roasties deceemenis cts tesa: lb. 109-9 164-4 171-1 | 288:7 | “268-7 | 322-5 | 31555 90-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... lb. 125-3 143-8 162:6 | 2381-4 | 247-9 | 242-2) 244-4 65-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 164-8 | 247-8 | 279-8 | 277-5 | 285-6 53 +2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 141-5 162-4 225-5 236-4 222-2 222-5 82-8 
ard, purest package. osc cn.s cere ecto lb. 151-3 | 157-9 | 178-1} 250-9 | 192-1 188-3 | 203-6 22-6 
Shortening, package..t..c.--.2..s-s.5- lb. 134-7} 137-5 | 140-3 | 223-6] 219-4} 219-5 | 222-9 32-0 
Eegs, grade‘‘A”’ large, carton......... doz. 156-4 155-3 176-3 | 219-7 | 241-2 193-3 | 200-1 61-6 
Mice eae eh, Se test ie ats ote des ee eee qt. 111-0 95-4 114-7} 159-6] 164-2] 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 | 144:3 164-1 |} 266-3 | 226-7 | 211-0} 211-0 57-6 
C@heeseh plains naild) auliotes sn denne pkg. 174-6 | 164-4 168-3 | 220-8 | 226-7 | 223-0 | 224-5 29-9 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-5 
Moun wail purposes. tee seeker rere lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-95) 221-2) |) 220-205 22te2 74 
Rolled Gates packagenmeneeerte cater lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0} 150-4 155-2 175-1 178-1 11-8 
CormeMla kes! (807.0 his cctrcic sts Asters ble pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 159-8 163-0 164-1 164-1 15-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s8..........5-+-5- tin 129-9 | 137-7 139-6 | 2538-8 191-5 172-5 171-6 18-0 
Peas. 15 Oxzsgacuee ose eee oe ee eee tin 117-5 | 121-7 124-2 151-7 146-7 144-9 | 144-9 16-4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15:0Z:,..2..+2.:.+)+: tin 128-3 132-7 133-6 | 200-0 187-6 170:5 169-4 15-2 
Beans sry airs: cctools ae een ee lb. 129-4 133-3 137°3 | 296-1} 262-7 | 240-9] 240-9 11-9 
@nions*cookings. ete teeth te lb. 108-2 142-9 | 153-1] 210-2 179-6 183-5 | 177-5 8-8 
Potatoes NOs ta bletenasens earner 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 180-8 197-6 } 208-5 196-4 189-5 41-7 
iprunes, DULK Onn bags ce. eee ane lb. 115-8 120-2 142-1 174-6 188-6 205-2 207°8 24-0 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... Ib. 104-0 | 107-9} 126-5} 141-1 128-5 | 1838-2 | 1382-6 19-5 
Oranges, Caliormiawe emcee aeeen doz. 132-5 154-6 151-9 116-4 143-8 148-8 142-2 39-0 
Lira Oye Hata d toe anibord cocaoo ore sales tdoz. | 111-3 147-7 | 144-8 140-0 144-6 | 176-1 177-4 28-2 
Jamp straw bervy,) LO OZenctae aelecieeeees jar 111-3 115-1 ieyeat 151-6 | 146-1 148-5 155-0 26:2 
Reaches S20Ozs cc qensden hes alee were tin 101-5 105-1 107-1 154-8 142-6 140-6 141-1 27-3 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar 118-3 128-9 132-6 148-0 142-1 141-4 142-2 19-0 
COIN SVTUD MDs weer eect eee tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 168-8 | 191-5 178-7 178-7 | 179-3 30-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag......| lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 164s 174-3 11-0 
Sugar, yellow, branded package....... lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 155°6 171-4 179-2 11-4 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-4] 182-8 | 183-7 | 189-1} 272-3} 281-3 97-0 
Pea DICK, wil ben ene cic eines are taiele ore eistets pkg. 145-2 131-6 | 131-6} 174-1 176-5 181-0 | 181-3 53-1 





*Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1950 prices. 
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== Pon Ancmubencer ater ere BYU 7A iconv Giri) (aR Ne oesiecs lac dado 64-4 | 53-3] 83-0 
25—— Ste Catharines saree miececeerr Byaee |e TO oe ot 2 Gieoue Oe Sule ale etter OStou| eee 79-1 
89 =SteLhOMasea meter cect cueae on pros || Ne eae GSE MO NSeeee..cllooccosc 66:4 | 51-7 | 77-8 
AQ==Sarnig eae oe cote ince acerca 89 ONt87-9) |) S24 ely Odeon Olrii | OFC ecire 66:3 | 52-7] 79-8 
Al——Saultustesariewyseaeceia de (NN i Skate) egies | Gelork |  WSea aaj oollonoc ac 68:4 | 55:8 | 79-7 
A9-—Stratlordeacas seine heeb teers <a Bolt q| ORS Pe ita dl Gifoeh |) MOC) Wo ckowodlaodaccd 66:6 | 53-0} 80-7 
A BEA ell olla geeneans SoERE EAD oOo aon Yo) = Akko) ebay |) Gea RC Seoecllooocuee 64-7 | 56:0 | 84-0 
VE A biisbanbincy onda sen done do SoS oneuaT 95-9 94-7 88-1 67-8 65-1 GAT AN eee 65-7 55:6 82-9 
AS TOLOUutO rsa: eth eo ene Se ee 96-4] 91-1} 89-5 oe 63-3 | 62-0 | 92-1 | 65-9 | 48-1] 80-3 
AG—=Wellandsseceenctemeceemeils ces 90-7 | 90-1] 84-0 Oe GOGH tee ctalicteree tee 63-8 | 51-4] 79-1 
A7==Windsores. cen irene cele cen cbeate 91-5 | 87-8| 84-3] 64-6] 64-2]....... 96-7 | 64-1] 49-2] 80-7 
48——W OOCSLOCIE. ce Wels noises ciel inielele i= OF Ol Oseou le sneo Ne OG1dn le GOs On leceerts 103-0 | 65:0 | 49°7 | 82:3 
Manitoba— 
AQ— Brand Oree Meier srclevseiave « teisieleresis <p> OD ORSo- On aee CIEOR Morese near incicctise SCO shosene 87-1 
BO== Winniper ye ccs ah clteretercicre ets oes 87-2 | 79-6] 86-6] 65-0] 60-4} 57-4|] 91-5 | 60-7| 56-4] 82-4 
Saskatchewan— 
HI=—=MOOSe. aA Waons cneeet chime st cen 83:0 | 77-3 Os ee 60 Olean 90-7 | 66:6|] 53-8 | 86-2 
2 Tince *A LDOrtic ae sete ete re ertersiaert 78:0 | 75-0] 72-5 bee BGs aleOe som linemen 64-2 |. 53-4} 85-1 
Ho—— Regma |eak Sok east cterateles rote 82-8 | 78-51 79-6 Ba 8 59-9 | 63-6 | 89-7] 66-0 ae 89-4 
54—Saskatoon........ ieee het eels Meal 80:0 | 74-9] 75-6] 57-4] 57-5 | 65-0 | 81-3 | 65-4] 55-1] 85-9 
Alberta— 
bb Calgaryenocscstw tates Wostes cemtaret 92-0 | 86-4] 89-1 OG. 63-4 | 71-8} 90-7 | 66:3} 59:9 | 86:3 
56-=rumbellerswee cee cin iatre tie cl 90-0 | 87-0] 82-7 sa GLO ae eee ete 67:0 | 54:8 | 88-5 
DW AMOnbONias eiceae eerie else teers 88-7] 83-3] 83-3] 60-0] 60-6] 63-7] 91-9 | 64-2] 52-6] 87-9 
= brea alovayeledee wa anneores GuoacdaLbad OleOF = 84-751 S825) GOrdalOO=Zl mr Ole (ul tetiaters « THOU ineceerenc 89-0 
British Columbia— 
59 Nana Ovlea.tae aaa nee eee ae O63: (5 92°38. GUO) mere (HO ences 91:0 | 74-7| 63-7 | 90-4 
60—New Westminster..............<. 95-3 | 88-3] 84-7] 68-4] 65-7] 65-0] 87-0] 73-3} 60-4} 93-6 
61—Prince Rupert.............0..0+-- 100233 w O62 Hae OS2o) | OSes le OS Ol sere ceria steraterstes 68-3 | 65:0 | 95-3 
G2 Dra We ae eioce ee Eee ee ony jerry skool Rion ato GEC Biscsenalleouads 71-8 | 62-2} 97-3 
63 Vancouve;rs.... ck se ced eile tice 104-5 | 92-8 | 99-3 | 78-1| 68-4 | 72-7 | 89-9 | 75-3] 62-1] 93-2 
G4 == VACtODIAeres cosh Seis oat wines arte 105-6 | 95-5 | 95-7 | 69-8| 73-6| 73-8| 97-8 | 74-6] 60-8 | 88-3 
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zs B 
o 
Locality bs el ee - =Sles|¢ & 
op ap 4 hy q 3 om Q 3 
is} ios] BS o bh oO 
~ ng | = q eal erie es mn - 
3 a 3 © qd ~ S ‘3 =) a eI 2 a ned 
eee | ae Bel eee eve pee a edhe le Boe be 
ac | es | G3) o] of | ge | Ge) 84] oe] ay 
My : aI 7 > 35 q a) 
BE} 58) 8/48) 28] $8 | BE] 88) Sh] Bo 
4 a ca = et] oO ea) fy 6 6) 
cts ets cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
SA— OLA WAN oe ir eee ce als D2 Sateen’ ae 18-0 | 57:3 29-5 10-0 7°3 11-8 14-6 
85 = Owen Oundle eki-.t. facie cael: nites 20-4 | 31-8 | 56:9 18-0 | 58-1 28-5 10-0 7-6 12-0 15-0 
26—Peverborouciinese pci oe cic 20:0 | 30-9 | 59-7 18:0 | 57-4] 28-8 10-0 7-4 11-7 13-8 
Si PoripAnbilnesmn. arose se sarees: 91-5 | 30-7 | 62-4] 20-0] 56-5| 30:5 10-7 7-0 11-4 15-5 
Sc Ot Gatharines setae cnet 22-1 31:0 | 63-2 19-0 | 57-5 | 28-1 10-0 7-2 11-4 14-2 
39-—Staebhomasemadetieeseces acer 20:9 | 31-8] 60-8 18-0 | 58-6} 29-8 10-0 7:6 12-7 14-9 
AQ SALI Me ete Tana Sereeione sb aint 22-8 | 32-8} 59-8 18-0 | 59-2} 30-2 10:0 7-7 11-6 14-7 
41 Salt stem Maric. ven seseceue cess 22-45) S17 bey 20:0 | 58-1} 30-1 10-7 7-5 11-6 14-8 
ADE Stra thOrd sepy rine eek eee eres 1-4 | 39-7 |- 57-6 | 18°0)| 58-2) 28°9 10-0 7-2 11-6 15-0 
43 SICLOULVEee cut nino er 90-8 | 31-7 | 638-5 | 20-0 | 57-6] 29-2) 10-7 7-9 12-9 15-4 
AAP TIMING etic pte sist sfepersletor oe aes wore 22-4 | 32-1 62:9) |) 20:0) |) 57-8 29-6 11-3 oul 11-5 15-4 
ABP OLONE Ole teres vii rorsbeisivokele.* 2 eee os 22-6 | 31-6] 61:4 19-0 | 57-3 28°3 10-0 7:2 11-6 14-1 
AG —= Well BG a tee epee oe seca 20-9 | 32-1 61-6 19-0 | 58-3 | 29-5] 10-0 7-1 11-4 14-4 
e 
Ugg Watie Rieyeanin done aeibo hOe aGtO Om osc 21-8 | 31-8 | 59-6 19:0 | 57-6 | 29-2 10-0 7°4 12:0 | 14-9 
AS— WOO SLOG essen te areola es 21-3 | 31-4 | 57-0 18:0 | 57-3] 29-4 10-0 6-7 | 11-9 14-5 
Manitoba— 
ji) BENE Wiss ania hans obodabadeEbiens 24-2 | 32-6] 55-7 16:0 | 55-8 | 31-2 10-7 7-4 11-8 15-6 
HOS Wiinnipegier wees sarectas Maeen clr ot 2357) | “aoe 56-9 17-0 | 55:3 | 30-3 12-0 7-0 11-3 14-9 
Saskatchewan— e 
iN Weyarts Uninc on aabonn boo Goad oman 22-9 | 32-4] 51-0 18:0 | 54:7] 29-2 11-2 { (cele e Seokes 15-0 
bl=—PrincevAlbertesena.ceeeasne sca as Dyoly \! BBiaey || oy )o74 18-0 | 56-1] 29-9 9-6 7:4 11-4 15-1 
oe FR COITIS IN Sere em Selena: Taken aie tele Coekers 23-1] 33-8 | 53-4 18:0 | 54-3 | 30-6 11-2 7-2 slikaye || also 
A= Sas ee COON Maar lscmuterere elect terciort teeters 22-5 | 33-9 | 54-0 18-0 | 55-1} 29-6) 10-4 7-0 11-7 14-8 
Alberta— 
h5— Calrarynndca as asas owe ne chee oe 93-3 | 33-5] 59-6] 19-0 | 57-0) 30-0 11-2 [ea abit! 15-0 
56D rumbbielilersencdtes aie ieciors sit 24-7 | 36:71 61-0] 20-0] 58-9] 31-2 11-2 7-7 12-5 15-8 
e 
HYG Debaentteea ae ohawy eo Oeackte OB Oke 22-7 | 34-3] 56-8 18-0 | 56-7] 30-1 10-4 7-1 11-5 14-7 
HS =a WetMOTILG Cape certian erereretoteusieas <i 22-0 | 32-4] 60:3 18:0 | 57-0} 29-5 11-2 7°3 11-5 14-6 
British Columbia— 
KOs Nana OF merece qeciaeie atele cre cueteeke 25-5 | 30-5 | 64-0 19-0 61-4 | 31-0 13-9 7-2 11-3 15-0 
60—New Westminster..............+. 25-4 29:3 63-6 19-0 59-3 29-2 12-8 7-2 11-7 14-9 
Gl-=Prince Rupert, cs. etek eci ee ee a 24-9 | 32-1 68-9 | 25-0} 61-1] 33:3 14-0 7-9 12-5 15-9 
G2 relents vai Hoes steele ar etate clots ae an 25:0 | 34-3 67:0 | 20-0} 59-6} 30:6 13-0 7:5 11-3 15-0 
e 
OS= VANCOUVEL stack Ginidask ene sece os 24-3 | 29-0] 63-4 17:0 | 59-4] 29-9 12-8 7+3 11-4 14-7 
G4== VACtOLis ate on iae cies aaa sloteste ar 25-4 | 29-6] 65:5 19:0 | 59-9 | 30-5 12-8 7-6 12-0 14-9 
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Canned : a 
Vegetables Q Fe 
Z 5 
fang s 
@ ef “s = 
A - - eS ke = 
Locality & g§ Pp 6 = S «| = 
8% sg Fei less _ 3 roca: p> 
shea |Baed-P baat Lees O crea istomr patedit st? Pid pup ss 
Os 2 oe valle ia |r es S_ | Se > 
ae S aN q2 5 ‘2 Fe) 5 Oo oS aS 
@ 00 fo) 2 ° 8 = Om. a 2a, cH e S we peg 
£S = os oe om $m are 2. os Bae nos 
n ~ by ‘a uy u ol hw tH al 
8 ries B® a5 oe OG £g Eg aS 32 Eg gg 
SR on ete dg oar niy ie Sie Mas a e2 | 6 4 aS 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts 
P.FE.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............ 2.0) (05 | eee 15:6 11-4 9-7 | 40-2 DADE Ne asta ae 49-8 | 37-5 50:3 
Nova Scotia— 
PF AGEMWER Sc oongghbo ndoeeeoae 20-9 17-3 16-3 11-4 8-3 | 34-7 25-2 17-8 | 41-1 27-7 | 50:8 
3—New Glasgow............ PANES? lobes 15-9 10-7 8-6 | 47-3 26-0} 23-7 | 39-3 | 29-3 48-6 
p 
A— OV ANC se aiitor eis citater yaa 20:3 16-4 16-4 10-4 8-4 | 35-8 28-3 19-1 40-5 | 31-4 8-8 
Daa PUTO AA ele ser nos 192Sy Rate eee eee 10-6 9-3 | 40-8 |] 25-8 18-7 42-3 | 283 50°3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... befor) |) Wr fSC} || 1Rs}oR} 11-3 | 9-2} 33-6] 23-8 19-5 | 44-4 |] 27-3 48-6 
(EMO cnoncouoasonseedou 18-8 16-4 13-8 10-7 9-5 | 34-9 26-1 18-3 | 39-9} 29-1] 50-6 
S—_ Sait.) OT eee aaa 17-5 16-0 14-3 11-1 8-8} 32:3 24-4 19-0 | 40°5 | 27-9] 0-1 
Quehbec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 15-8 Rah setieeeny asl |S ete a 12-3 | 44-7 19-5 | 28-0 | 40-8 | 28-8 56:8 
LOU he oee Siete ene A. 14-6 16:9) Wisse oe 10-4 9-5 | 34-9 24-3 19-1 | 36-3 | 26-9 | 47-2 
£ gz 
11 Montreal seas ee eee 14-3 12-7 13-1 11-2 9-5 | 27-5 22-9 18-6 | 387°8 | 24-9 | 48-8 
12—Quebec..............0000- 15-2} 16-9 14-8 | 10-9 9-7 | 32-3 22-4 19-0 | 39-6 | 27-8 50:8 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 14-3 16-6 | 14-9 9-9 8-6 | 27-9 23-5 18-8 j 38-7] 26-0 48°3 
12 — Sty LOH swear meee eere 14 Oars cial ee nee 10-6 9-9 | 26-5 23-7 | 20-3] 39-9] 30-0 | 49-4 
15—Sherbrooke............... 14s iN ol 4=10 ee ete 10-2 8-9 | 28-9 26:0 19-4 | 40-5 | 24-7] 50-6 
16—Sorelet ips. thats aha 14-9 152471 eee aan: 10-6 9-7 | 29-7 21-0 18-3 | 38-4} 25-0 | 47-4 
17—Thetford Mines........... 1 BIH [os Orn mas woe 11-2 9-3 | 34-1 24-5 | 20-5 | 39-3} 26-0 | 48-0 
18—Three Rivers............. 10 et La i a 10-3 8-9 | 30-5 21-9 19-7 | 37-2 | 26-5 | 48-6 
Ontario— 
10 Bellewilleepes eee ene: 16-3 14-6 | 15-5 12-8 OS ON ied Waals 19-3 | 37-5 | 28-5 47-3 
20 Brantiordesee eee ene 17-8 15-6 14-6 | 11-3 8-2 | 37-9 24-0 | 18-3 | 36-0 | 25-9 | 46-5 
Zi— Brockyillegs- season 16-3 17-5 14-9 12-2 9-7 | 41-3 25:0 | 19-7 |} 38-7 | 26-9 | 48-0 
Pips ONAN TS Aodoadcookeadae 17-6 15-9 13-9 10-6 8-2 | 36:3 23-0 18-1 | 35-7 | 27-3 | 48-0 
n J 
RS Covel os -accooosdsedocd 17-7 | 16-0 14-8 11-4 8-9 | 33-8 24-0 | 22-7 | 36-6] 25-0] 47-0 
n 1 
24—Fort William............. 17-4 17-5 | 14-4 11-8 8-6 | 49-0 23-0 | 22-6] 40-5] 29-9 | 50-7 
p 
25 Calitacuccoke a sculew ie cactee 16-1 18-3 13-6 10-7 7-8 | 47-3 25-7 18-9 | 34-2 | 27-6} 46-0 
2.6 (CrllGl pp Ligon ere eeiaemee ee 16-4 16-2 14-4 11-2 7-9 | 38-7 23-3 18-1 | 36-0 | 28-0} 45-0 
s n 
Mila bWrer POG oo naaaoan eto nae 16-5 18-2 14-6 12-8 8-1 | 42-3 25-8 18-6 | 38-1 | 28-2 | 45-6 
2o—SINSBGONS: Ree eae 16-0 14-8 14-9 12-0 8-5 36-4 23-7 17:9 38-1 26-7 47-4 
29—Kitchener................ 17-4 16-5 14-5 | 11-0 8-1} 39-5 24-5 18-7 | 35:4 | 27-9 | 46-3 
n 
DO AGOUGON eee ete merce 17-1 16-7 14-9 10-9 8-4 | 33-6 23-7 | 18:0 | 86:0 || 26-3 |) 45-2 
31—Niagara Falls............. 16-2 16-4 14-3 11-7 7-4 | 36-3 23-5 19-2 | 387-8 | 29-0 | 46-8 
it 
32—-NorthiBbayecessncasesniee 8s Giclees yall vere 11-9 SOR nds «4 ate oe 21-3 | 39-9; 28-3 | 49-0 
~ é 
Bo OSA Wa een caterers 15-7 16-9 14-4 11-5 9:0 | 35-8 24-0 18-4 | 38-1} 29-4] 47-0 
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Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 |b. tin 


Sugar 





Granulated, bulk or in 


Yellow, branded 


package per lb. 


Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per lb. 





Tea, black, medium, 


per } lb. package 


Anthracite, 


Coal 


per ton 


Locality , 
&q 
or 
ast 
ae) 
no 
& a 
ew 
cts 
P.E.LL— 
1—Charlottetown..........-- 28-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Qe TL AliaXane ane can eee roe 28-6 
38—New Glasgow..........-- 28°5 
ASV GNC. che ceeicie oul + 28-6 
D— EMUnO sees: os ee ee 29-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Ereclerictons eae seein liaetrseaers 
é—— Monctones cece eek eck 28-5 
8—Saint John............-.-» 28-0 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 30-6 
10—Hulleeeeeee eee eee arzoLo 
Ji—-Montreal), oso cccee cee 27°6 
12—Quebecs. 0s...acnnecisen eee 27-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ PIT 
14-—St. VOONS ere eee or 27-5 
15—Sherbrooke...............| °28-6 
16—- Sorel fe. 4. Shaciot ee cee 27-0 
17—Thetford Mines........... 26-8 
18—Three Rivers............. 26-1 
Ontario— 
19—PBellevillee. soo. 5 ores ce leona 
20—-Brantiord sane en eee 26-1 
21 Broclcvillewsses an tere | terre 
2G hathamercne tte een eee 
23—-C OTN Wall teens ene cee 26-7 
24—Fort William............. 26-0 
DB (TLE mens tise ne Oe 6 ose ren te 
26—Guelphi.cc.ce a auesc ut pmkae 26-0 
27—Hamiltone a: eee eee ie 25-4 
2&—IIn eStOleeemane sae 28-0 
29—Kitchener................ 26-2 
30—LOndONsceraece einen se le Oe 
31——Nisgara, Hallsh.cenee scsi le ee cel 
SPSS oi rlotd BY: Aid ue er we oe Seed Oe ae 
Boe Oshawa ayaa ators cee eal eee: 


— 
(SS) 
no ao GO Ww 


bo 
=) 
~~ § mom oOo rm wo CO Ee 


SS o fF WV tS Ww a th Ee 


ont am kk BF oOo 


— 


— 
= 
oS 

oe wo ws © 


(fo) lo) 
[o%e) (Jo) 
= eo bo 


t 
109- 


100 
102 
101 
102: 
101 

94- 

96 
101: 


aod DV F&F OR DW A OC 


100- 


oO 
bo 
Iawaw oa © % co ® 


a 
fe) j Ge 
o DM x 
IO 


Rent(a) 

n 

5 

8 

~~ 

a 

ha”) 

aa 

$ $ 
ltl eee eee CP 
16.75 31.00-35.00 
11.85 22 .00-26.00 
DBO eeerecttees erect 
16.80 | 23.00-27.00 
16ae De ee ees 
We (9 23 .50-27 .50 
hohe 28 .50-32.50 
ee: 33 .00-37 .00 
een e ays 25 .50-29.50 
Arak ae HA 24 .50-28.50 
bet dea’ 31.50-35.50 
SAP te he. 33 .00-37.00 
on oe eY: 37.00-41.00 
ol 32.50-36.50 
Sey. oe 31.00-35 .00 
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Canned " 
Vegetables a B| 
© 5) 
3 FJ 
= o 
i . 2 a "6 S 
Locality e g P 3 a an | a 3 
e8 cha abe ; Peelers | chemin = P 
in og Bid a * © Bf 1-3 on & 
4s} #| of] e212 | s.)/4 | 82#}4_,| 38] 22 
Ss : Spe 5 ro) Zo = q sa Sk eae 
we Ns BN 2 1 3 ‘6 3 <9 }/O8°'| 88 aN 
@ oO 3° oo (ole OF. am me, he -N “GG u 
gS | 2 | 2] “Ss | a8 | 8S | aS | 92 | gS | de | as 
Sm are = Qa ish =a o, AS! iy a Os = pe, 
=e RS BS ea oO So EB) || sare ao go ® 
cE Wah fecal eae apes pesee Ect cial clic 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
vA! 
34 Ottawa crete es oe eee 15-4 | 13-9} 13-9} 10-7 8-9 | 40-1] 24-7] 18-0] 84-5] 26-4] 48-0 
35—Owen Sound............+> 17-0 | 15-6} 15-4) 11-4 8-9 ie Sie 19-921 1920s osed al overuaieee 47-4 
36—Peterborough............. 16-3 AAD Se Gocrn. 12-0 9-3| 37-5 | 23-7] 18-5 36:0 | 25-8 | 48-2 
J 
Si——Lorbh Arthureeeaseeeeeetes 16-9 | 18-4] 15-4] 12-6 8-3 | 47-9 | 24-7 | 28-9| 389-6} 29-1) 48-2 
88—St. Catharines..........-. 17-7 | 16:0} 138-6] 11-6 Sloat |e Ree he hoeots 18-7 | 35-4] 26-6] 45-6 
SO— St MOMAS ieee syeeies = 17-4 17-3 15-4 10:3 8-0 33-3 24-5 19-0 36-0 28-2 47-3 
40 — Sales coe Weick ee te ete ales 17-7 | 16-7} 15-6 | 12-4 HONG) BRO Non é56e 18-3 | 40-5} 29-3] 47-0 
p 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... UIZRA Nhr res 14-2 | 11:3 8-4] 42-71 27-1} 18-9] 87-5 | 29-6 | 48-9 
s n 
£2—-Stratiorduens ade .cnaecnens 19:0 | 16:5} 15-1) 11-9 8-7 | 88:2 | 27-7 |. 17-8 |} 86-6} 26-7 | 746-9 
43— Sud DULY .5 carne dice a> ass 15-6 | 16:3} 14-9} 10-7 8-6 | 43-9 | 23-4] 19-2] 88-4] 29-4] 49-1 
AA MIN TINS Seen etek 17-3 | 16-6] 15:7 | 11-8] 10-0| 43-7] 23-6] 19-0] 39-9] 29-0] 47-5 
A5—— ORONO. aneetiateiaereas sree 16:3 | 16-7 | 13-3) 12-6 7-8| 36-1] 23-5] 17-9] 386-3] 25-6] 44-4 
AG6—Welland.phs sicacsecsle vices 16-2} 14-4} 14-8] 12-0 7-8 | 39-8 | 20-7| 17-9] 86-0| 26-3} 46-5 
A(—WANGSOD Natasa eae ere 16-9 16:8 15-0 10-5 7-1 84-3 21-7 18-8 36-9 28-6 47-7 
48—Woodstock...........+--- 1S-1e\) WGs7al) 14-45 UO | BETES Abdo oe 17-7 | 86:3 | 27-2 | 45-4 
Manitoba— k 
49 Brandonts, ssaccetee eseeee IGE aaa eral eink Bic 13-6 9-7 | 62-7] 24-5 | 20-8] 48-2) 30-0 axe 
5O—-Wainhi pede eae cee see 18-5 16-8 15-3 13-3 8-1 50-6 23-3 20-7 41-4 28:7 63-0 
Saskatchewan— 
iM Reyostevd ely aaccoonnocaconte yo} || Gi) |) lvest} Nonosoae as i VO We aes oulle sacs 39-9 | 382-0 Ae 
52—Prince Albert............. pAhory i GEG Wee géan. 12-4} 10-2] 58-4] 23-1} 21-1] 44-1] 34-4 us 
Bo NEPA aed acer aes ek 21-6 16-6 16-0 12-9 9-3 57-3 24-0 20-3 41-1 29-3 hes 
pi —Saskatoontenccssseite eens e PIG tala oy eric 13-9 12-4 9-3 57-1 24-7 20-2 46-2 36°4 68-7 
Alberta— 
boa Cal garycase ecient 21-2'| 14-9| 15-7 | 12-5 9-1| 57-4] 23-6] 19-5| 40-5} 31-0] 67-9 
bo—Drumbhellere a. ecnee eee 23-1 | 14-4] 16-8] 13-0 9-6| 61-7 | 24-5 | 21-0] 40-5 | 380-2] 68-4 
VADs hae eis qcqaScnendooks 22-0 16-1 15-4 13-0 9-6 59-5 23 °7 20:3 42-6 30-3 i 8 
58—Lethbridge..............- 20-45 | Seek 13-8 | 14-7 O05 eb O eb ime cacralell ws sere gavel corals al 31:0 | 66:7 
British Columbia— id 
OG —INAanalMmOley see eae oe 21-0 18-7 16-4 15-1 7°8 51-4 25-4 20-7 37°5 25-8 60-3 
m 
60—New Westminster......... 20-1 17-2 15-2 13-6 7°5 45-0 22-1 19-5 32-4 23-7 60-7 
m 
61—Prince Rupert............ 23-1 18-6 | 17-8] 15:3 9-0 | 60-2] 24-5] 22-3] 46-5) 27-8 a 5 
(A BA Serena ennian ces O48 bt tee 18-7} 15-8| 10-0] 50-5} 28-5| 19-3) 389-3) 31:3 Se 
m 
68—Vancouver..........e206- 19-6 16-7 14-4 13-5 7-1 43°7 22-8 18-8 32°7 22-2 58-5 
m 
G4 —=ViGbOridinc sme secs saree iets: 21:3 | 17-6] 16-8} 14-5 8-3 | 50-1] 23-2] 18-4] 385-1] 24-3] 67-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1950 


























Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly compara 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices ete., occur from time to time. 

above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 0 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
(d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. 
California and Australia. 

Mixed—Choice and fancy. 


(t) Tin. 


(7) California. 


(k) Pure. 
(x) Revised. 





(e ) Mixed—Carton and loose. 
(m) 360’s. 





(b) Averages include pri 





(f) Loose. 


(g) Estimate. 
(n) Mixed—package and bulk. 














Sugar Coal 
a 
o = 
Locality 2 7 Pare 2 & Rent(a) 
g q ee 3 os q sa 
pope GEIS CPT Solel a ae Rg 
Stier wlwoo iL se Mure ao fs g 
Se || we 56 QR | 29 s sie ~ 5 
Gore: | eae eel | Bos) [eae psa aie 
an Sco ann 3 « B td om Tone gs. 'g> 
go | fy) es | 2 | 238] 8s] ak | de] 88 
a, Sa ror Q oO & roY 2, 6 
Geo eteoerioe le ee ee be, ee 
cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts $ $ $ 
8 
SAa— (Cita annie sebcmrerrceveee ace 27-3 37-5 28-7 10-3 10-8 95-6 YEO e IRON I 6 atscodke 37 .50-41.50 
35—Owen Sound.............. 26-5 35-6 28-5 11-0 heal 99.4 Die a le eke OO Gia eeeds ake nreusie hectatelshar< ate 
S5—- be vernpOLroue Leese seis sl litter 34-5 | 27-4 10-2 10-5 Kaien al waicee IL PTO Go ge eallosougodeeoogce 
Si POrueATUnUT sae eee 27-0 41-7 30-6 aleve |) aR 93-6 All) PAW ID) |e Canoe 25 .50-29.50 
HS Stee OA uMeamules icant ncirenye | ersterst er. 33-0 28-3 10-5 11-2 94.4 Doman econ (Ol eevee 32.50-36.50 
S0=_ Cte LHOMARm na aeeaee 25°5 41-0 29-9 11-0 11-2 | 100-6 DD Bie wed SOU Milos pie chal ein eteessceteeretalersie 
A0—Sarmlanteecce aries 26-7 39-0 29-1 10-9 31thoks} 97-1 OA Ot 2:5 OOM reer vorsi|lcetene etetale-stalcee ere 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........]....--- 37°6 29-9 11-1 10-7 93-1 Hori eek SOO We a cscre cre tercrete cteret vote erecs 
AJ —— Stra tLOLCne evasion ole 27-0 36-2 29-0 Hahoat 10-9 94-7 FOC lee OO lees orartasal lier ecouacteletG abate 
AZ—— SUCID UT Vary mies ieetve a eviorere 26-7 37°0 30-9 11-2 11-6 92-7 YOST AeA eeacdoc 35.50-39.50 
ZV. Ei Bresninenditie nag un aoh tonto 26-3 40-4 31-0 11-5 12-1 96-1 BAe TSIM DG ail Gaels cnet ansaltoustokaveheccreretere eae 
A5—TOLONTO saaeea cla ocheisateve nieces 25:9 34°5 27-4 10-3 10:9 94-3 Hay OLU | PRIMED NA 5 ae ccuae 40 .50-44.50 
46-—=Welland=-se see ease ee 22-6 33-4 28-0 10-4 10:5 90-8 BIg Ml ae Lo oniC oa sano EOBOD De 
A (Will Sone eyes aan 24-6 33°4 28-4 10:7 11-3 93:1 oe O 24 OOU leer 31.00-35.00 
Hed 9=-WOOUStOCK tec seen ce ears: = 37-2 28-5 10-8 11-0 98-7 ace (ale DAL (Oa Rent ans eae lhticlens as ceareta sel oie 
Manitoba— 
AQ=—Branconede eames cieceti 30-8 42-4 33°0 12-2 12-6 99-9 Dope lee errr Gi 4 is [pots k are teach aeere 
DO— Winn peo earrdeiesere oie 26-8 39-1 30-0 12:7 13°9 89-4 HOI eee 17.65 33 .00-37 .00 
Saskatchewan— 
Oil=—=IMOOSE: Ta Wesserareterceciar. ote sil oenversier 40-7 34-3 122 12-8 90:5 EAD “lhe co cuntee TANG OB lee ndretr oe alekeele 
52—Prinee Albert .:.c, eee: ee 28-4 44-0 34-2 12-8 13-6 | 100-8 Slee Die leer ge {4S 75a eee eee. 
IAS RSaie, ae oo cunoookoa pone 28-7 40-8 33°9 125 13-0 97-6 Bilis {Pi lice. & seeusas 15.40 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon.......... ee 28-3 47-3 32-9 12-5 13-5 94-7 DESY eee enoc 14.90 25 .00-29.00 
Alberta— 
HS Oal Sanya semi ecnee san ee 25°9 87-8 Boel al hay) 12-5 95-1 A Der ( |< wefan 1250 31.50-35.50 
56—Drumbheller............... 29-7 43-2 35:6 12-1 13-2 95-0 AGW al cp wane kl ieee Be oe 25 .50-29.50 
Si. Wa mMonvoneeeee weenie dele 27-0 38-7 33-1 11:7 13-0 97-4 MUGS Ilo oaaas 8.20 29.50-33 .50 
58—Lethbridge............... 26°7 39-7 33-0 11-6 ipoal 92-3 La yailba oversees GS GOR. eee 
British Columbia— 
GG=—aIN ENA O lp Aoteratees crack levee alc rete aces 85-3 30-7 10°8 12-4 98-0 Haas eeepc oe ake ces lheeiepstaistensieras 662 
60—New Westminster......... 27-0 34-0 29-6 10-1 11-8 93-6 LEN) lay chev ale 16.80 24 00-28 .00 
61—Prince Rupert............ 30°5 37°8 34-0 Hho? 12-6 98-4 Da Oi ee 18.25 22 00-26 .00 
G2 irae merrier rs cicero s 30-0 38-8 32°8 Ley, 12-8 93-6 522 Olas NGO EM ine peed poe ee 
638—Vancouver................ 26-6 oar 29-8 9-9 11-4 88-§ VI Oe enc 17.16 2950-33 .50 
G4——VACLOLIS Meet cee ee eran 28-5 37-0 30-7 10-5 11:6 91-1 Pe a actin 18.25 94 .50-28.50 





ble in all cases with price 
(a) Rental ranges shown 
f change in rents paid for 
ces for cuts with bone in. 
(h) Faney. 
(p) Package. 


(i) Mixed— 
(s} 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


4 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1949-1950; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ; 
Time Loss 











and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Oe 
mencing In mencing In Man- : a 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Work: 
Month Month Days Ti ves 
ime 
1950* 
RFRTUALE Se rarer re ocr ee nee cee te Ot 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 
PROUT UST Vice cz, i a cetacean eee a 10 15 2,881 3,764 26, 300 0-03 
IVI a Ne ae wera gies oe hpens ia aie ot 13 21 4,604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
NOELLE hs eee eer, ae a 10 20 Beioo 2.080 14,640 0-02 
WEY Seetickets ack oe tet: oes 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
ATHY sien, Aye gO CA WD Sete ie Mee BEN oh ae 17 2a 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
JULY ee Re tte Pree in 6 oats 18 oo 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
ATO U Spee et Te Nee en a ee oats 8 19 127,933 129,787 {1,053,000 1-26 
Cumulative totals........... 99 149,122 1,263,322 0-19 
1949 
JES TTUE tes cox hs niet ete Ortlieb OD aA, 2s eR 10t 10 Bsiit 1,811 9,710 0-01 
PODIUAE Ye ace wee ee ame ens 7 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
VT AE CLE. eee NA ne a ee i : 9 11 1,951 6,601 1365017 0-16 
BNO WY Di soir ie ia nn as Mi A 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
EA OLS 20 2s is hind ae a ee 15 on 4,028 10,532 173,925 0-21 
ine ee. eee Dae a Le. eae 16 28 4,290 11,511 141,197 0-17 
UL eee wee ee ec Sere td i 20 ite 12,592 58, 005 0-07 
PRU DUS Tynan cere oe Ce oe er maby 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
Cumulative totals......2.... 92 32,005 766,013 0-11 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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. TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1950(*) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ee | ne Mane Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 


ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q 


Knitting factory workers, 
St. Jerome, P.Q 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Campbellton, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Brass factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Laundry machinery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum foundry workers, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Can and canning equipment 
factory workers, 
Toronto and New 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Victoria, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILiItTIEsS— 
Electricity and Gas— 

Electric power production 

and distribution workers, 
Regina, Sask. 
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— 


— 


116 


504 


108 


10 


bo 
“I 
bo 


564 


57 


123 


2,500 


12,500 


1,080 


175 


700 


650 


6, 000 


7,300 


170 








Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
ment providing for ‘increased wages 
following reference to court of 
referees; unterminated. 

Commenced July 6; for implement- 
ation of award of arbitration board 
for increased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations, untermi- 
nated. 5 


Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, instead of proposed re- 
duction, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
12; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise, plant to be operated on 
co-operative basis. 


Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
ment providing for ‘increased wages, 
reinstatement of job classification, 
payment for all statutory holidays, 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacations with 
pay, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay,additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for incr eased wages, 
and Rand formula for union dues; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 12; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
17; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and elimination of proposed 

“work stoppage clause’’, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 3; negotiations; 
compromise on wages, ‘‘work 
stoppage clause’’ omitted. 


100 |Commenced July 22; for a union agree- 


ment providing for job reclassi- 
fication with increased wages; 
terminated August 1; reference to 
mediator and negotiations; com- 
promise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1950(1) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1950 





SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses and dishwashers, 2 oO 290 |Commenced May .11; for union 
Sudbury, Ont. recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; termi- 
nated August 10; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending decision on certification of 
union by Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1950 
Mininc— 
Gold miners and millworkers, 1 404 2,100 |Commenced August 16; for a union 
South Porcupine, Ont. agreement providing for inclusion 
of cost-of-living bonus in basic 
wage rate, payment. for four 
statutory holidays, extension of 
vacation plan, check-off, pension 
plan, etc; terminated August 255 
negotiations; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 1 140 100 |Commenced August 31; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Oakville, Ont. wages, shift bonus, reduced hours 
and payment for statutory holi- 
days; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 339 675 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated August 23; negotiations; 
compromise, increase in wages 
granted. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (3) 
Milectrictaned ee pies » Tl l Wiest tease 200 600 |Commenced August 3; for a new 
Windsor, Ont., agreement providing for increased 


wages, following reference to con- 

ciliation board; terminated August 

7; negotiations; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Steam Railways— (4 
Non-operating railway 6 | 125,000 {1,000,000 |Commenced August 22; for new 
workers, hotel employees, agreements providing for increased 
etc., wages of 7c per hour (or 5¢e plus 
Canada. cost-of-living bonus), date of estab- 


lishment of 5-day, 40-hour week 
with the same take-home pay as 
for 48-hour week, and duration of 
agreement, following reference to 
conciliation boards. and federal 
mediator; terminated August 30; 
return of workers under Main- 
tenance of Railway Oper ations Act, 
passed by special session of Parlia- 
ment, pending further negotiations; 


indefinite. 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, mechanics,ete., 1 85 85 |Commenced August 22; in sympathy 
Oshawa, Ont. with strike of non-operating rail- 


way workers; terminated August 
23; return of workers; in favour of 
employ er. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1958 (*) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1950 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC.—Con. 


Water— (5 
Seamen, 3 850 1,975 |Commenced August 25; for new 
British Columbia Ports. agreements providing for increase in 
wages and in overtime rates, umion 
shop, payment for statutory holi- 
days, improved working conditions 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board (600 of these 850 
seamen employed by two of the 
three steamship lines were involved 
in railway strike from Aug. 22 to 
Aug. 30); unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 1 915 16,000 |Commenced August 10; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 44 hours, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 611 indirectly affected. (4) 47,000 railwaz workers indirectly affected, other than railway 
23,000. (5) 1,000 indirectly affected. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at November 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


HE STRONG demand for labour in heavy manufacturing industries and 
df; in eastern logging, apparent last month, continued throughout October, 
although the pressure on the labour supply was eased slightly by the com- 
pletion of harvesting. The release of workers from agriculture has been 
reflected in the seasonal increase in registrations usual at the end of the 
harvest. On November 1, registrations at local employment offices increased 
to 141,300, 8,700 above the total at the beginning of October, but 22,000 below 
that on November 1, 1949. The heavy labour demand in logging and manu- 
facturing resulted in a much slower rise in registrations during the month 
than was the case last year. In October, 1949, registrations increased: by 
almost 21,000. 


Up until the middle of October this year, many logging companies 
in eastern Canada were unable to find enough workers to cut their increased 
quota of pulpwood. To a considerable extent, this has been due to the late 
harvest, which kept men on the farms who would normally be moving into 
the bush. Many of those now applying at local employment offices for work 
will undoubtedly find their customary winter jobs in the logging industry. 
While the present acute shortage of loggers is essentially temporary, there 
may be some logging districts which will continue short of workers, as they 
are competing for the local supply of labour with other industries in the 
area, such as mining. As well, some of those who are released from agricul- 
ture and construction may decide to seek work in the larger cities, in the 
hope of finding jobs on the new defence projects. This might tend to reduce 
the potential supply of loggers. 


Shortages of labour have appeared also in heavy industries in 
some manufacturing centres, in the sense that employers are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining enough men whose skill, training and experience come 
up to specifications. The new defence orders, and the strong demand for 
consumer’s goods requiring the same type of skill as those needed on defence 
projects has been responsible for the difficulty in obtaining such skilled 
workers as machinists, tool and die makers and welders. This situation indi- 
cates that many of those skilled and semi-skilled men who were unemployed 
last winter as the result of cut-backs in production have found jobs, and 
that the metal manufacturing industries are beginning to compete actively 
with one another for the same supply of labour. 
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Some of the competition for labour among manufacturing indus- 
tries may be reduced in the next few months, if the restrictions on credit 
buying lately put into force slow down the sales of consumer durable goods. 
In this case, some slackening in hiring or even reductions in employment 
may occur in industries producing the important consumer durables. These 
measures designed to remove some of the inflationary pressure in the 
economy, may have the effect of redistributing some of the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers into defence production. 


As yet, there is no really heavy demand for unskilled workers in 
manufacturing industries, of the type which can be drawn from the seasonal 
industries of agriculture, construction and transportation. The need so fag 
is for experienced workers, not for unskilled men who might be trained on 
the job. This means that those manufacturing firms now increasing their 
staffs will not be in a position to provide many jobs for the unskilled men 
released from the major seasonal industries. The logging industry will con- 
tinue to be the main source of winter employment for this type of worker. 


It is expected that the labour requirements of the logging industry 
will continue well above those of last year, at least for the next month or 
two, and that the job openings for some skilled and semi-skilled workers 
will increase. 


It is probable, therefore, that the seasonal labour surplus in the 
next few months will be substantially less than that of last fall and early 
winter, although the level of unemployment this winter is expected to be 
above that of the early postwar years. In addition to the workers from 
seasonal industries who are not absorbed into the logging industry, there 
may be others temporarily displaced because of shortages of key materials. 
Some temporary unemployment may occur as workers shift from production 
of consumer goods into defence industries. It is likely that the general level 
of employment will remain above that of last year, as new defence orders are 
placed, and both export and domestic demand for Canadian goods and 
services will continue strong. 


One of the most important factors supporting the current strength 
of consumer demand in Canada is the high level of labour income. The 
latest figures available indicate that total labour income reached an all-time 
high of $691 million in July, 6-5 per cent above the comparable date last 
year. Average hourly earnings of wage earners continued to advance, 
although average hours worked declined slightly. In the past month, there 
have been a considerable number of wage increases negotiated between 
labour and management: one of the most notable was a wage increase of 
6 cents an hour, affecting some 12,000 employees of pulp and paper plants. 


IN BRIEF... 


Dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada in August (excluding 
Newfoundland) was 18 per cent higher than in July, and 17 per cent above 
August, 1949 . . . . Industrial employment continued to advance to higher 
levels at the beginning of September. The general index stood at a new peak, 
and rose 0:8 per cent over August and 1:9 per cent over September last 
year. Employment in manufacturing showed considerable improvement, with 
increases in vegetable foods, textiles, metal using firms and many other 
divisions of the industry .... Canada’s domestic exports to the United 
States in September reached the highest monthly value in the history of 
Canada-United States trade. Merchandise exports to the United States in 
September were valued at $192,790,000, nearly 70 per cent above their 
value in the corresponding month last year. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1950) 

















Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous |Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour force (a)....5...0..5..+4+- Aug. 19 5, 324, 000 — —0:8 
Persons With jobs: (A) s ¢isa ee oes eee bee eee Aug. 19 5, 221,000 — —0-8 (b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Aug. 19 103, 000 — —3-1 (b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
Mantis MCLIONT hae ss eal ee ee a Oct. 26 19,984 —9:2 —21-9 
Quebec Repions, tay i>, na. -+ ee deme - Oct. 26 44,137 Tee te a ae 
COTE ROTO tes Mivan o) «sha. gabe mien eae 2 Oct. 26 7 254 +9:°8 —15-1 
Prien e RTO ef st nas oes «is einer eee Oct. 26 19,323 +16-8 —6-7 
Paci CUReCION Sunt: Ries aoa re aa en oo Oct. 26 ot 173 +18-4 —12-0 
Op ta lanl lerO@ OMS arsine ac) oe eee eel: Oct. 26 141,871 +6-6 —13-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Pare Hae Se Od ee PREIS Sete « Oct. 1 79, 263 —19-9 —5-1 
Amount of benefit:payments...:............--.-| Sept. $3,843,797 —12-9 +4-7 
Index of employment (June 1, 1941=100) 
(Hight leading industries)..........-------: Sept. 1 134-9 +0-7 +1-9 
rte (eTaclomatees Meas a Seria As Se Pp + Aug. oO —22-5 —31-6(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost............---+-: Oct. 12.557 — +113-3. (c) 
No.of workersinvolved.......-.:.+2++----- Oct. 29,973 = +47-3 (c) 
Io patcciriceete 6) eaten ee hie es Oct. 20 — +10-2 (c) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)......-..--.-+-++-- Sept. 1 $44 . 26 —2-2 Zon 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).....-..-.------- Santar ! $1-04 +0-2 +6-1 
Average hours worked per week GaooL) eae oe Sept. 1 41-9 —1:-4 —1-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).......-.-.--+-: Sept. 1 $43 - 74 —1:3 +4-8 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-89=100).......... Oct “1 170-7 +0°5 +5-2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946= 100)......| Sept. 1 105-3 —2-1 +0-1 
AbatallapoUnmcomens-<s4. secs scceee Avene 5 - July $691, 000, 000 +1-2 +6:-5 
Industrial Prod uction— 
Total (Av. 1935-39=100).:....-..5--0: 02st: Aug. 192-7 —3-4 +8:-0 
Miauichibines cute dhr o- tihe eh -le- ea: - Aug. 199-9 —4-0 +7-2 
INGieciTe DIGS H. Gay wuuiecoln Gabel harem © Aug. 183-9 —2°5 +4-3 
Cae Age acre en teats & 3 Aug. 227-4 —5-9 +11-5 
Trade— 
Pratoll Cra ene ieh eens ope eer aa Sel Aug. $725, 400, 000 +2-6 +12-6 
BN DOTS Oe here chek td ernie ete cetias Serene et Sept. $279, 100, 000 +8-6 +22-2 
PapOrus tsetse Fe MTS, An feat oa ye Os a Sept. $280, 400, 000 +4-9 +26-5 

















(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The index of wage rates in 


New half- Canadian industry advanced 
yearly to an estimated 207-3 at 
index of April 1, 1950 (rates in 


1939=100), according to the 
first semi-annual sample 
wage-rate survey conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of just over one per cent 
during the six months’ interval following 
October 1, 1949, when the last complete 
annual survey was made. 

More than 800 representative establish- 
ments co-operated wtih the Department in 
making this survey possible. Of these 800 
establishments, 70 per cent reported no 
change in established wage rates from 
October, 1949. Of those reporting some 
change, 70 per cent indicated increases up 
to 5 cents per hour; another 21 per cent 
reported changes from 6 to 10 cents per 
hour, while in the remaining 9 per cent 
changes of over 10 cents occurred. 

These changes in wage rates are not 
affected by temporary fluctuations in actual 
hours worked nor by increases due to 
upgrading of an individual worker which 
do not affect the wage structure. Such 
changes are reflected in an index of earn- 
ings rather than wage rates (see Tables 
C-1 to C-10 in the Labour Statistics sec- 
tion of this issue). 

The largest increase in wage rates, 1:4 
per cent, took place in the manufacturing 
industries, raising the index for Manu- 
facturing to 222-2, compared with an 
index of 100 for comparable rates in 1939. 
In the Transportation and Communication 
group, wage rates in Steam Railways were 
unchanged, but increases were recorded in 
other components of the group with the 
result that the index rose 1:1 per cent. 
Rates in Logging generally were unchanged 
since the last regular survey. In the other 
three major industrial divisions—Mining, 
Construction, and Service—the increases 
averaged less than one per cent. 

The following table gives the index 
numbers of wage rates for each of the main 
industrial groups as well as the General 
Average for October, 1948, and the pre- 
liminary figures for October, 1949 and 
April 1, 1950. In each case the base is 
1939 equal to 100. 


wage rates 
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Octal) Cr. ae ort 
1948 1949 1950 
isogeing i Ae "218.8 -2l6:0) m2loew 
Vining hye eee 181.9 185.8 — 186.5 
Manufacturing: 4: 2205.05) 21921.) 92942 
Construction... as LiG.o5 else o 18464 
Transportation and 
Communications. G174232 817598 eel sie 7 
Service (Laundries) 183.0 194.8 195.2 


195.8 205.1 207.3 


General Average. 


Enrolments in Canadian 
Downward universities for 1950-1951 
irend in have shown a downward 
university trend, according to a recent 
enrolments announcement by Hon. 


Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour. ; 

The Minister made this announcement in 
reviewing a quarterly bulletin of the Tech- 
nical Personnel Division of the Department 
of Labour. The bulletin showed that 
enrolment in the class of 1950-51 was more 
than 2,000 lower than the number who 
graduated in 1950. The Minister pointed 
out that this was expected with the grad- 
uation of the majority of war veteran 
students. 

For the past few years university classes 
had been swollen far beyond normal capa- 
city by the many thousands of war veterans 
who sought higher learning after their dis- 
charge from the armed services, explained 
Mr. Gregg. 

“Now” the continued, “the majority of 
these young ex-servicemen and women had 
completed their training and the enrolment 
was tapering off to more normal levels.” 

The bulletin showed that the annual 
number of all graduates with bachelor 
degrees or the equivalent, had risen from 
below 4,000 in 1920 to above 18,000 in 
1950. The sharpest rise was in the post- ~ 
war years 1945-1950. It was anticipated 
that the downward trend would continue 
to about 11,000 in 1956 when a slight upward 
trend, the normal long term trend, might be 
expected. . 

The annual number of engineering grad- 
uates had risen from about 400 in 1921 to 
approximately 3,600 in 1950. It was esti- 
mated that this figure would decline to 
about 1,100 in 1955, then a gradual increase 
might be expected to reach about 1,200 in 
1960, the Minister stated. 

Mr. Gregg explained that in dealing with 
figures for engineers there was a danger of 
overlooking the fact that the employ- 
ment market varied considerably between 
branches of engineering. As examples he 


cited mining engineering as a branch which 
would be likely to have a shortage of 
graduates in the next few years while elec- 
trical engineering, which had been the most 
popular choice of veteran students, appeared 
more likely to show a slight surplus for the 
time being. 


Following action taken at 


Labour the recent Trades and 
bodies expel Labour Congress Conven- 
members tion to tighten its ranks 


accused of against Communists and 
Communist fellow travellers (see p. 1793 
activity of this issue), the Toronto 


District Labour Council 
(TLC) expelled three members from its 
ranks late in September. 


The three members expelled were Sam 
LePedes, president of the United Garment 
Workers, Reg. Wright, president of the 
Consumers Gas Local of the International 
Chemical Workers and Miss Helen Weir, 
business agent of Local 168, Hotel and 
Club Employees Union. The action was 
taken in conformity with Section 6 of 
Article V of the TLC Constitution (see 
p. 1801) as amended at the 1950 Convention. 


On October 15, H. A. Bradley, Inter- 
national President of the International 
Chemical Workers Union expelled Toronto 
local president Reg. Wright; Charles 
Manser, former secretary; and William 
Johnstone, executive board member of the 
local. At the same time, Mr. Bradley 
took the direction of the local out of the 
hands of the 12-man executive board and 
vested it in a three-man _ supervisory 
committee, responsible only to himself. 


President Bradley’s action was taken under 
a section of the union constitution barring 
membership to Communists. Mr. Bradley 
said the men were ejected “on the basis 
of the records of the Communist party in 
our possession, and on other information.” 

Commenting on the 12 cases of allegedly 
Communist members before him, Mr. 
Bradley said, “We had undeniable evidence 
in each of the 12 cases. Three of the 12 
charged made a full confession and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the president.” 


The three members of the supervisory 
committee appointed by Mr. Bradley are 
secretary, Joseph Barry; treasurer, George 
Petrie; and financial secretary, Orvill 
Williams. 


Another move, directly connected with 
the TLC Convention action, was the 
announcement by the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) that an 
inquiry board would be set up to deal with 
charges of Communism against Canadian 
leaders of the union. 


The UTWA international secretary, Lloyd 
Klenert, head of the inquiry board, said 
the international office “heard reports and 
rumours about the Canadian branch but we 
have no proof, judicially speaking.” 

“However,” he added, “we are going to 
look into the situation, and you know our 
policy—no Communist will be kept on the 
union payroll. We will investigate and 
report to the international executive 
committee.” 

The action by the union international 
fulfilled a promise made to the TLC con- 
vention in September, by Anthony Valente, 
international president of the UTWA. (See 
p. 1798.) 


The second session of the 


Federal- Constitutional Conference 
provincial of Federal and Provincial 
conference Governments was held at 
studies Quebec City from Septem- 


amendment’ ber 25 to 28 and was 
of Constitu- attended by the Prime Min- 
tion ister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, the premiers of 
the ten provinces, and Cabinet ministers 
and officials of the various governments. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the 
following statement was released :— 


“The Constitutional Conference of 
Federal and Provincial Governments has 
discussed at Ottawa and in Quebec City 
the constitutional position and procedure 
by which amendment of the present con- 
stitution could be effected in Canada. 

“The Conference has had a full and frank 
discussion of the principles applicable to 
such a general amending procedure and has 
reached agreement on many of them. Its 
members are unanimously of the opinion 
that substantial progress has been made and 
are exceedingly gratified at the spirit of 
harmony and co-operation which has been 
shown by all delegates throughout the whole 
of the proceedings. 

“Important sections of the Constitution 
involving what are considered fundamental 
and basic rights of the provinces were 
studied at length and considerable progress 
towards agreement has been made. Various 
formulae for amendment were submitted 
which, while having in view the safeguard- 
ing of these basic rights, would assure 
adequate flexibility in the constitution. 

“The Conference has requested the Con- 
tinuing Committee of Attorneys-General to 
study the proposals which it received with 
a view to arriving at an amending pro- 
cedure satisfactory to all governments 
concerned. The Continuing Committee met 
today in the late afternoon and agreed that 
the Provincial Attorneys-General and the 
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Minister of Justice would exchange views 
by correspondence leading up to a meeting 
to be held at Ottawa on November 13, 
1950 in order that the matters referred to 
it might be further considered and a report 
prepared for submission to a third plenary 
session of the Constitutional Conference to 
be held immediately after the Federal- 
Provincial Conference on fiscal and other 
matters which is to meet in Ottawa on 
December 4, 1950. 

“The Continuing Committee has also 
been authorized to study the methods and 
techniques whereby a Canadian Constitu- 
tion can be domiciled in Canada as a 
purely Canadian instrument.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, announced 
on October 2 that the 
provisions of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment 


Civil jobs 
protected 
for members 
of Special 


Forces Act, 1946, which safeguarded 
the civilian jobs of persons 
serving in World War II, had _ been 


extended by Order in Council to those 
enlisting in the present “Special Forces” 
of the three Services. Authority for this 
action was contained in the Canadian 
Forces Act which was passed at the last 
session of Parliament. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act applied originally to persons serving 
in World War Il—in the Armed Forces or 
in other specified services. It provided that, 
subject to certain circumstances, employers 
must reinstate a former employee, who 
enlisted in the Forces, in his former job 
or the equivalent and within three months 
of the time of the employee’s discharge 
from the Forces. 

The recent Order in Council makes the 
1946 Act applicable “to all persons enrolling 
with the Royal Canadian Navy Special 
Force, the Canadian Army Special Force 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force Special 
Force, and to all officers and men of the 
Reserve Forces serving with the Special 
Forces.” 

Reinstatement of Civil Service employees, 
including prevailing rates employees and 
Government Ships’ Officers, was covered by 
recent Orders in Council which provided 
that they might be granted leave without 
pay for the period of their employment in 
the Special Forces. This follows the pro- 
cedure for World War II veterans of the 
Civil Service. 

Under the Act a discharged person may 
claim reinstatement either verbally or in 
writing, usually within three months of 
discharge in Canada or four months if 
discharged overseas. There is provision for 
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extension of this time when through a 
condition of health the employee cannot 
return to his employment this soon, but 
the employer must be notified in three or 
four months, and a Reinstatement Officer 
should be consulted. 


The employee must be reinstated under 
conditions not less favourable than he 
would have enjoyed had he continued on 
in employment instead of joining the 


Forces. This means :— 
(a) that the period with the Services 
is to count for seniority rights, 


pension rights, vacations with pay 
and other benefits; 

(b) returning employees are to be given 
promotions or pay increases they 
would have received had _ they 
remained in continuous employment; 


(c) any skill acquired while in the 
Services, and useful to the employer, 
is to be taken into account in 
adjusting the wage rates; 

(d) any period of mental or physical 
disability following discharge which 
warrants delay in reinstatement under 
the Act, is to be counted as a period 
of service in the Armed Forces, and 
as a period of ‘service with the 
employer. ; 


When a discharged person cannot per- 
form his former duties, the employer must 
reinstate him in the most suitable employ- 
ment available at which he is capable of 
working. 

Reinstatement . officers are located in 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. Particulars of the application of 
the Act may be obtained by consultation 
with these officers. 


Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, 


Canadian Deputy Minister of Re- 
to head UN sources and Development, 
technical was recently appointed 
assistance Director-General of the 
program United Nations Technical 

Assistance Administration. 


In this capacity, Dr. Keenleyside has 
charge of the administration of the 
various projects which comprise the United 
Nations program of technical assistance for 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, and for which a $20,000,000 fund 
has been established by the UN. 

The projects under his direction include 
the organization of technical assistance 
missions, the provision of expert advice, 
the award of fellowships and. scholarships, 
and the organization of demonstration 
projects, seminars, training institutes and 
administration centres. 


On September 29, Dr. Keenleyside 
reported that the United Nations had more 
than a hundred technical experts in the 
field rendering technical assistance to a 
series of underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America. 

Dr. Keenleyside was a member of the 
Canadian delegation to the UN General 
Assembly during the second part of its 
first session in 1946. In August, 1949, he 
led the Canadian delegation to the UN 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resourcés. 

In Canadian Government service, he has 
held the posts of Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 


The number of persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 282,584 at March 31, 1950 


to 287,017 as at the end of 
the quarter June 30, 1950. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the  Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $24,212,060.79 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1950, as compared with 
$23, 932,950.46 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $658,951,116.23. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged, between $34.54 and $38.35. 
In the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories the average was slightly 
higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,711 blind persons as at 
June 30, 1950, as compared with 10,517 
at March 31, 1950. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$951,768.10 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1950 and $941,934.36 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1950. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal payments have 
totalled $19,976,632.50. The average monthly 
pension in the provinces was between $37.88 
and $39.33. With only three blind pensions 
in Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, the average was $40. 


in Canada 


Cash income of Canadian 
farmers from the sale: of 
farm products during the 


Farm cash 
income in 


first six first six months of this 
months year—excluding Newfound- 
of 1950 land—was estimated at 

$870,516,000, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
was 18-6 per cent below the half-year 
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estimate of $1,069,405,000 in 1949, and 5:9 
per cent lower than the revised figure of 
$925,008,000 for the first six months of 
1948. 

The substantial decline in farm cash 
income in 1950, the Bureau states, is largely 
attributable to the fact that while 
$213,300,000 was paid out to Prairie 
farmers in the form of participation and 
equalization payments during the first half 
of 1949, only $6,300,000 was disbursed 
during the January-June period of this 
year. The payments in 1949 and 1950 
were for the most part, in the form of 
equalization payments made on wheat 
received by western farmers during the 
period August 1, 1945 to March 31, 1949 
and came as a result of a Government 
announcement early in 1949 that the initial 
payment to western producers for wheat 
at the Lakehead would be raised 20 cents 
per bushel and made retroactive to August 
1 1945; 

Cash income from the sale of wheat in 
1950 was up as a result of both higher 
initial prices and increased marketings. On 
the other hand, reduced marketings and 
the receipt of initial prices only during the 
first half of this year have resulted in a 
coarse grains income below that of the 
same period a year ago. 

Higher average prices for all livestock 
except hogs and increased marketings of 
all classes except sheep and lambs during 
the first half of 1950 have produced a cash 
income from this source of $389,400,000, an 
increase of 10:4 per cent over the 1949 
figure of $352,800,000. This gain is due 
largely to an increase of approximately 
$35,000,000 from the sale of cattle and 
calves. 

Income from the sale of dairy products, 
estimated at $153,700,000, was seven per 
cent below the corresponding 1949 figure of 
$165,200,000. A decline of 13 per cent in 
the cash income from the sale of eggs to 
the end of June resulted from reduced 
prices more than offsetting an increase in 
marketings. 


Both non-resident invest- 


1949 foreign ments in Canada and Cana- 
investments dian direct investments in 
in Canada, other countries increased in 
Canadian 1949 over 1948 to reach new 
investments high levels in Canadian 


dollar values, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 
reported in August. 

Total value of non-resident investments 
in Canada, including Newfoundland, at the 
end of 1949, the Bureau estimates, is $7,977 
million (Canadian). 


abroad rose 
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While the total foreign capital invested 
in Canada has grown substantially during 
the last decade, it is still not greatly 
dijterent from the aggregate value of $7,614 
million in 1930, the previous peak for this 
group of investments, the Bureau’s report 
states. Foreign investments now represent 
a lower ratio of the ownership of all invest- 
ments in Canada than formerly, since the 
great wartime and post-war development 
has been largely financed in Canada. 


The recent growth in total non-resident 
investments in Canada has occurred prin- 
cipally in United States capital, the Bureau 
reported. All United States investments 
rose to an estimated $5,890 million in 1949 
from $5,588 million in 1949, $4,990 million 
in 1945, and $4,151 million in 1939. Hold- 
ings in the United Kingdom also increased 
in 1949 to an estimated $1,752 million from 
$1,593 in 1948, but at last year’s figure were 
only slightly above the value of $1,750 
million for 1945. 


Of the total United States investments 
in Canada, direct investments in com- 
panies controlled in the United States 
accounted for $2,829 million in 1948, the 
latest year for which these figures are avail- 
able, as compared to $2,548 million in 1947, 
$2,304 million in 1945, and $1,881 million in 
1939. Besides substantial inflows of capital, 
states the Bureau, there was a large accumu- 
lation:of earnings by Canadian branches and 
subsidiaries in 1948 which were not remitted 
to parent companies but were reinvested in 
the Canadian concerns. 

Canadian direct investments outside this 
country amounted to an estimated $893 
million in 1949 as compared to $720 million 
in 1945 and $671 million in 1939, the 
Bureau’s report stated. 


The University of Toronto 
Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions has announced its 
dissolution as of June 30, 
1950, and its merger with 
the business administration 
section of the Department 
of Political Economy to 
form an Institute of Business Administra- 
tion. This announcement was made in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Director, 
Vincent W. Bladen. 

During the past four years the Institute 
has been financed by contributions from 
over 200 Ontario firms, Prof. Bladen states. 
The University has now decided, however, 
that in the future the work of the Institute 
will be financed by regular University funds. 

In its character and scope, the new 
Institute will be quite different, the 
director explained. It will be a “teaching” 


Business 
Administra- 
tion Institute 
formed at 
University 

of Toronto 
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division of the University, and it will be 
concerned with many aspects of business 
administration other than industrial rela- 
tions. The continuity from the old to the 
new Institute will be maintained in three 
ways. First, the directorship will remain 
in the hands of Prof. Bladen; second, the 
full-time staff of the old Institute will con- 
tinue as members of the new staff; and 
third, the program of the old Institute, 
particularly its “in-plant” research, its group 
conferences with management personnel on 
human relations, its ventures in education 
with union officers, will be resumed by the 
new Institute. 

Among its activities during the past year, 
the Institute contributed teaching services 
to various departments of the University. 
In the field of research, six students, acting 
as “participant observers” while employed 
in various occupations kept “work diaries” 
and met weekly with the research director. 
For the third consecutive year a research 
project was undertaken in Tip Top Tailors; 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
again allowed the Institute to study its 
Royce Avenue plant; and the Mohawk 
Mills Limited in Hamilton made possible 
a study of its organization and communica- 
tion. 

Five evening group conferences for man- 
agement personnel were organized in 
Toronto. A new venture took the form 
of a series of evening conferences on 
“human relations” with a group of a dozen 
local leaders in the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. 

In the field of radio, four industrial 
relations scripts were performed on “Cross 
Section” a weekly program of the CBC. 


Publication of the 1950 
Canada edition of the Canada 
Year Book, Year Book, Canada’s official 
1950 statistical annual, has been 


announced by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The 1950 edition, containing 1,300 pages 
and illustrated with maps and diagrams, 
has been thoroughly revised. Its 32 
chapters contain the latest material avail- 
able at the time of going to press. 

In addition to the regular data on 
physiography, demography, health, welfare, 
education, labour, national income, resources, 
production, trade, transportation, communi- 
cations, finance, etc., there are several 
special articles dealing with the influence 
of the RCMP in the building of Canada, 
the iron-ore resources of the Quebec- 
Labrador region, titanium in Quebec, and 
the Royal Commission on Prices. 

Also included in the chapter material 
wherever possible is statistical information 


for the Province of Newfoundland. As this 
information is based on the Newfoundland 
Census of 1945 and is not, therefore, on a 
basis comparable with that for the rest of 
Canada, it is introduced in special sections 
of the appropriate chapters. 

Cloth-bound copies of the Year Book 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at the price of $2 per copy. By a 
special concession, a limited number of 
paper-bound copies have been set aside for 
ministers of religion, bona fide students and 
school teachers, who may obtain § such 
copies at the price of $1 each. Applica- 
tions for these special copies should be 
sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


The Credit Union (Caisse 


Credit union Populaire) movement, en- 


movement tering its fiftieth year in 
marks 50th late August celebrated the 
anniversary occasion at a convention in 
at Lévis Lévis, Quebec, the site of 


its birthplace, the Montreal 
Financial Times reported on September 1. 
Three thousand delegates from all over 
Canada as well as from points in the 
United States and Europe attended the 
sessions. 

Founded in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, 
the growth of the credit union movement 
particularly in the past ten years has been 
remarkable, the paper states. In Quebec 
alone, total savings have increased from 
$14,936,189 at the end of 1940 to $183,231,781 
at the end of 1949 and outstanding loans 
from $15,599,614 to $98,934,104. 

At the end of 1940 there were 452 
“caisses” 1n Quebec with a total member- 
ship of 100,812 and total paid-in capital of 
$2,425,375 while at the end of last year, 
there were 1,068 “caisses” with an aggregate 
membership of 561,183 and a total paid-in 
capital of $14,433,012. 

The 1,068 Caisses Populaires in Quebec 
are affihated to 10 regional unions which 
constitute the Federation of Credit Unions 
in the Province of Quebec, the paper 
reports. Total assets are $210,165,490 with 
total savings amounting to $198,000,000. 
Personal loans are $25,598,747 and mortgage 
loans are $73,335,357. 

Total credit union savings for the whole 
of Canada are $282,242,000, and total loans 
reach $147,895,000. Dominion-wide total 
of unions is 2,819, with 23 leagues or federa- 
tions in operation. Total union assets in 
Canada are estimated at over $300,000,000 
while membership is 940,000. 

[An article on the growth of credit unions 
in Canada appeared in the March issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 334-6.] 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Industrial Minister of Labour, and the 
Relations Civil Service Commission 
Officer announced on September 
appointed 11 the appointment of W. L. 
in New- Taylor, of St. John’s Nfid., 
foundland to supervise the St. John’s 


Office of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

Mr. Taylor, who headed the eligible list 
compiled following a competition con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission, 
will deal with industrial relations matters 
in Newfoundland coming within Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Taylor is a veteran of the second 
world war, with overseas service. Prior to 
joining the staff of the Department of 
Labour, he was employed by the Customs 
and Excise Division of the Department of 
National Revenue, having previously been 
engaged in customs work in Newfoundland 
before confederation with Canada. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Heart’s Content, 
Nfid., where he went to primary and 
secondary school before attending St. 
Francis-Xavier University. 


On September 26, a special 


Efforts to meeting of a government 
measure inter-departmental commit- 
productivity tee, formed to investigate 


the possibilities of research 
in productivity, was held in the Board 
Room of the Department of Labour, in 
order to obtain the views of an expert 
from the United States in this field. 

The guest speaker, Mr. James Silberman, 
consultant) on productivity to the Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, gave an interesting talk on the 
national and international importance of 
research in productivity. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Silberman 
indicated that keen European interest in 
the problem of productivity coincided with 
concern in the U.S.A. over continuing war- 
time high cost-price patterns in industry. 
Recognizing the need for a common 
approach, appropriations of funds under 
ECA have been allocated to enable 
European experts to study and appraise 
American statistical and analytical tech- 
niques. Under this program four groups of 
fifteen or twenty European experts are 
coming to the U.S.A. each quarter. At the 
same time “productivity centres” are being 
set up in Europe to continue intensive 
investigation in this field. 

Turning to the US.A., Mr. Silberman 
showed how interest in productivity research 
grew from early fears regarding the danger 
of technological unemployment. Although 
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earlier studies carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and by WPA, effectively 
disposed of this theory, interest in pro- 
ductivity analysis as such continued to grow. 
In 1940, a permanent organization was set 
up by the BLS, which now employs about 
fifty people and has an annual budget of 
over $250,000. ~ 

This organization is divided into two 
sections. One derives industry-wide indexes 
of output per man-hour through published 
data of industry totals of production, 
employment and man-hours. The other 
section sends field agents to examine the 
cost-accounting record of industry. By 
this means it is possible to obtain a 
synthesis of individual company reports for 
selected typical products. 

The secondary approach is useful for 
overall coverage at low cost. The direct 
approach gives depth to the picture, by 
detailed and comprehensive analysis of the 
causes of trends. The latter is also useful 
for industries with a broad product complex, 
such as clothing, for which the secondary 
approach is inadequate. Together they 
make for a useful program forthe collec- 
tion and analysis of trends in productivity. 

Mr. Silberman stated that concrete results 
have already been achieved through this 
program. The reports based on direct 
studies are being used extensively by 
industry, since they provide yardsticks for 
inter-company comparisons. The impor- 
tance of the concept of unit man-hour 
requirements is now recognized, and is used 
extensively in conjunction with other 
statistical information, such as unit costs. 
A survey has revealed that many partici- 
pating firms have made substantial improve- 
ments in equipment and organization, as a 
direct result of these studies. Some firms 
are utilizing this data, in part, for admin- 
istering bonus and inventive wage plans. 

These studies have also given both 
management and labour a better insight 
into the vast number of factors which act 
as a group in determining the trend of 


productivity. In addition, the importance 
of research at the national level was 
emphasized by the speaker, when he 


revealed that these studies have shown an 
apparent levelling off of the trend of pro- 
ductivity in the United States as a whole. 
Attention has now been turned to an 
examination of this problem, and of ways 
to re-establish the earlier trend. 

Mr. Silberman displayed a number of 
charts which showed clearly the light which 
productivity research can shed on many 
problems. Among these were illustrations 
of the differences in output per man-hour 
between US. and U.K. industries. He drew 
attention to the fact that in some cases 
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identical plants in the US. and the U.K. 
had striking differences in labour require- 
ments. A key factor, he felt, may be a 
relative deficiency in the U.K. with regard 
to the art of management, which is showing 
itself in a lack of material-handling equip- 
ment, conveyor systems, and job-lot pro- 


duction scheduling, which gives some 
European plants almost a “laboratory” 
appearance beside the more specialized 


mass-production plants of the United States. 

With respect to Canada, Mr. Silberman 
congratulated the Committee for its basic 
enquiries in this field, noted again the value 
of research in productivity, and pointed out 
the importance of keeping abreast of inter- 
national developments. 


On October 4, 1950, the 


Hearing Supreme Court of Canada 
postponed ordered that the hearing 
in union of an appeal by Myron 
expulsion Kuzych, a former member 
case of the Boilermakers’ and 

Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, be postponed until after the 


decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on another issue in the case 
had been handed down. The case orig- 
inated in 1945 when Kuzych was dismissed 
from the union for his attack om the closed 
shop principle. Kuzych alleged he had been 
wrongfully expelled and his case has been 
in the courts since that time. In Sep- 
tember, 1949, a decision of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia awarded him 
$5,000 damages for wrongful dismissal and 
issued an order for reinstatement. How- 
ever, the union officials did not grant him 
a membership card in the union and in 
another decision, in December, 1949, the 
British Columbia Supreme Court found 
them guilty of contempt of court for failing 
to reinstate Kuzych. These two decisions 
were appealed by the union and the British 
Columbia Court of Appeals affirmed, on 
May 4, 1950, the decision of the lower 
court as to the damages for wrongful 
expulsion but reversed the decision that the 
union officials were guilty of contempt of 
court for their refusal to reinstate Kuzych. 
In turn, these two decisions were appealed ; 
the former dealing with damages for wrong- 
ful expulsion is before the Privy Council, 
and the latter decision dealing with the 
question of the conduct of the union 
officials who refused to admit Kuzych to 
membership was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The case in its various 
stages has been fully reported in the 
Labour Law section of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
most recently in the October, 1950 issue 
at p. 1704. 


The bargaining rights of a 


Bargaining French-speaking — teachers’ 
rights union (l’Alliance des Profes- 
restored to seurs Catholiques de Mont- 
teachers’ réal) were restored by the 
union Cour Supérieure of Québec 


in a decision handed down 
on September 23, 1950. 

In January, 1949, the teachers’ union went 
on a week-long strike to support their 
claims for wage increases. On January 21, 
the school board (Commission des Ecoles 
Catholiques de Montréal) requested the 
Labour Relations Board to decertify the 
union and the Labour Relations Board 
granted the demand on the same day. 
The proceedings were held in Montreal, 
but the decision was sent from Quebec. No 
notice of the request was given to the union 
and no opportunity was given to the union 
to be heard. The reason given for the 
decision was the alleged violation of the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act 
which prohibits strikes among personnel of 
the public services. 

The union applied for and obtained a 
writ of prohibition against this decision of 
the Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. Justice Savard upheld the writ of 
prohibition obtained by the union and ruled 
that the decision of the Board revoking the 
certification was null because the given 
reason was not a valid cause for the with- 
drawal of the certification. It is within the 
power of the Board to review its decisions 
provided it gives the party concerned an 
opportunity to be heard. No notice had 
been given to the union for such hearing 
and the Judge considered it strange that 
the proceedings took place the same day as 
the request for decertification was made 
and that the decision was sent from Quebec 
as though the proceedings had been held in 
Quebec. Mr. Justice Savard added further 
that the Public Services Employees Dis- 
putes Act provides for penalties with respect 
to violations of that Act. He stated that 
in withdrawing the certification because of 
a violation of the Act, the Labour Relations 
Board imposed a penalty that only the 
courts could apply. 

This case will be reported im more detail 
in a forthcoming issue of the Laxsour 


GAZETTE. 
A series of wage increases 
Numerous took place in United States 
wage industry during the late 
increases summer and autumn, many 
in U.S.A. of them as a result of 
the voluntary re-opening 


of unexpired collective agreements. 


The cycle of wage changes began in the 
automobile industry. Late in August, the 
General Motors Corporation announced an 
increase of 5 cents an hour, under the terms 
of the cost-of-living formula in its con- 
tract with the United Automobile Workers 
(L.G., July, 1950, p. 990). Two days later 
the Chrysler Corporation and the UAW 
jointly announced a _  10-cent increase 
(15 cents for certain skilled employees) 
awarded “entirely apart and outside” of the 
existing contract which did not obligate 
the company to discuss wages until July, 
1951. Several other companies imme- 
diately granted wage increases of varying 
sizes; and on Labour Day, the Ford Motor 
Company and the Union announced a com- 
plete revision of their collective agreement. 
The new contract provides for an 8-cent 
wage increase, with an additional 5 cents 
for skilled workers; a cost-of-living formula 
similar to that in effect at General Motors; 
an annual “improvement” increase of 4 
cents an hour; an increase in pension 
benefits from $100 to $125 a month; and 
several other gains. 

In the ensuing weeks wage increases and 
in some eases other benefits were announced 
in the electrical, chemicals. farm equip- 
ment, oil, shipping, shipbuilding, aluminum, 
glass, textile, railroad, telephone, paper, 
clothing, and other industries. A consider- 
able number of the agreements provided 
for a cost-of-living formula and an annual 
“Improvement” increase. 


The Chrysler Corporation 


Chrysler of Canada recently an- 
Corporation nounced wage increases for 
grants employees in Windsor and 
“voluntary” Chatham, granted volun- 


tarily although the com- 
pany’s collective agreement 
with the United Automobile Workers pre- 
cluded the opening of wage discussions prior 
to June 4, 1951. 

The increases, which were announced 
following discussions with union officials, 
became effective on September 10. The 
Chrysler Corporation in the United States 
had previously announced wage increases 
awarded outside of the existing contract 
(see above. 

In Canada the increases amounted to 8 
cents an hour for production workers, and 
11 cents for skilled trades, according to 
the Windsor Star. 

Union representatives stated that similar 
wage discussions were in progress with the 
Ford Motor Company; and that similar 
demands would be made on other Cana- 
dian companies with which the union had 
contracts. 


wage raise 
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The U.S. Congress voted 


Subversive overwhelmingly on  Sep- 
Control Act tember 20 to enact the 
passed over _—_ Internal Security Bill, 


designed to control Com- 
munists, spies and saboteurs. 
The Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 312 to 20, and the Senate 
by o1-00 77: 

President Harry S. Truman vetoed the 
bill on September 23, but it was imme- 
diately repassed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 286 to 48, and in 
the Senate by a vote of 57 to 10. 

Among the main provisions in the act are 
those which require :— 

1. The Communist party and its mem- 

bers to register; 

2. Communist “front” organizations to 

register ; 

3. “The detention of persons who there 

is reasonable ground to believe prob- 
ably will commit or conspire with 


veto in U.S. 


others to commit espionage or 
sabotage.” 

4, Communists to be barred from 
employment in war plants. This 


part of the act also calls for public 
listing of such plants as a means of 
making the ban effective. 


The law also provides that: registered 
Communists may neither obtain or use 
passports; federal employees are prohibited 
from passing secret information to Com- 
munists; Communist aliens may be kept 
out of the country, or deported and may 
be detained under supervision pending 
deportation; no alien may be naturalized 
while deportation proceedings are in 
progress; aliens seeking naturalization must 
swear to bear arms if required by law; 
the statute of limitations in espionage cases 
be extended from 3 to 10 years and, that 
stiff penalties be applied to spies and 
saboteurs. 

In vetoing the bill, President Truman 
raised seven specific objections to it:— 

“1. It would aid potential enemies by 
requiring the publication of a com- 
plete list of vital defence plants, 
laboratories and other installations. 

“2. It would require the Department of 
Justice and its Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to waste immense 
amounts of time and energy attempt- 
ing to carry out its unworkable 
registration provisions. 

“3. It would deprive us of the great 
assistance of many aliens in intelli- 
gence matters. 

“4. It would antagonize friendly govern- 
ments. 

“5. It would put the Government of the 
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United States in the thought control 
business. 

“6. It would make it easier for subversive 
aliens to become naturalized as 
United States citizens. 

“7. It would give Government officials 
vast powers to harass all of our 
citizens in the exercise of their right 
of free speech. 

“Legislation with these consequences is 
not necessary to meet the real dangers 
which communism presents to our free 
society. Those dangers are serious, and 
must be met. But this bill would hinder 
us, not help us in meeting them.” Mr. 
Truman said. 

Late in August the Exec- 


CIO expels utive Board of the Con- 
unions for gress of Industrial Organiza- 
Communist’ tions expelled two more 
activity unions on _ charges. of 


following Communist policy 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 488). The unions were 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. This action 
was stated to complete the CIO’s purge of 
Communist-line unions. 


In opening his Confer- 


President ence on Industrial Safety 
Truman’s at Washington, D.C., June 
Industrial 0-1, = Lally, ee Lrumen 
Safety President of the United 
Conference States, said that the reduc- 


tion of the number of work 
injuries in 1949 by 7 per cent was good— 
but not good enough. A report of the 
Conference in the Monthly Labour Review 
of August states that some 1,000 delegates 
represented labour, industry, federal and 
state governments and organizations inter- 
ested in the safety movement. 

“The great tragedy of accidents,” Mr. 
Truman said, “is that most of them need 
never have happened. I have heard it 
said that ‘accident’ is just another word 
for ‘carelessness’. There is much truth in 
toetes 

In the concluding address of the con- 
ference, Secretary of Labour Maurice J. 
Tobin drew attention to the advance made 
“not only last year, but over the long 
haul,” in industrial safety. Available 
statistics dating from 1933, he added, would 
indicate that safety measures had spared 
the lives of 16,000 workers. 

At the conference, various committee 
reports were presented. The Accident 
Records, Analysis, and Use Committee 
pointed out that in manufacturing indus- 
tries, the total number of injuries declined 
by 19 per cent—a drop that could not be 
entirely attributed to the slight decline in 
employment. 


The Laws and Regulations Committee 
reported progress towards achievement of 
its goals. State safety laws, codes, rules 
and regulations had been indexed by State 
and by subject. Greater interest in workers’ 
safety had been indicated by the intro- 
duction of some 70 bills in over half of 
the legislatures. 


Other committees which reported were 
Engineering, Education, Programs and Ser- 
vices, Research and Co-ordinating. William 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labour 


Statistics, and chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Committee stated: “As a 
federal official . . . I never miss an oppor- 


tunity to repeat my conviction that only 
the States with their legal responsibility for 
safety and their closeness to industrial 
problems can carry the safety message to 
the plant level. Management has primary 
responsibility for safety at the job site. 
Labour has a vital interest because workers 
get killed and maimed. Insurance com- 
panies, educators, and private safety organ- 
izations have a real interest and can offer 
real help. The Federal Government’s role 
is to gather facts and offer whatever tech- 
nical assistance the States request to help 
them do their job.” 


Provisions requiring that 
Union workers covered by a con- 
security tract either must be union 
clauses members at the time of 
in U.S. hiring or become such with- 
agreements in a specified period after 


starting work appeared in 
half of 2,159 collective bargaining agree- 
ments in force during 1949, analysed by 


the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
remaining agreements contained either 
“maintenance of membership” or “sole 


bargaining” clauses, according to the August 
issue of Monthly Labour Review, prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Labour. 


The agreements covered an estimated 
4,000,000 American workers employed in 20 
major manufacturing and eight non-manu- 
facturing groups. 


The examination revealed that almost 
two-thirds (64 per cent) of the agreements 
called for some type of check-off of dues 
alone, or of dues and other union assess- 
ments. 

The article classifies union security clauses 
into three major categories: union shop 
and its variations; membership mainten- 
ance; and sole bargaining. The union shop 
was found to be the most prevalent among 
the agreements studied, being in force in 
1,080 agreements. 


“Union shop’ agreements,” as defined in 
the article, “require that all or nearly all 


employees in the collective bargaining unit 
be members of the union. ‘Maintenance 
of union membership’ agreements stipulate 
that all employees who were union mem- 
bers when the contract became effective, or 
join the union while the contract is in 
effect, must remain union members in good 
standing during the life of the agreement. 
‘Sole bargaining’ contracts are those in 
which the union is recognized only to the 
extent that it is accorded the right to 
bargain for all employees in the unit, irre- 
spective of whether the workers are or are 
not members of the union.” 


In an appeal delivered 
“Employ the prior to “National Employ 
physically the Physically Handicapped 
handicapped” Week,” Harry 8. Truman, 
week in President of the United 
U.S.A. States, said that the employ- 

ment of physically handi- 
capped workers is essential to strengthen 
the nation in preparation for all-out defence. 
The occasion was the sixth annual meeting 
of the President’s “Committee to Aid the 
Physically Handicapped.” 


In his address, the President announced 
that the special week devoted to the handi- 
capped would commence on October 1. 


“IT urge this committee,’ the President 
said, “to redouble its efforts to place before 
all the employers of this nation, and all 
the groups concerned with employment, the 
very simple message that the physically 
handicapped can and should be employed. 
Only in this way can we enable the handi- 
capped to play their full part in strength- 
ening our nation.” 


After 47 years of effort on 
behalf of women in indus- 
try, the National Women’s 


Women’s 
trade union 


league in Trade Union League in 

Washington Washington, D.C., has 

closes closed, according to the 
New York Times. 


In closing the headquarters, the exec- 
utive secretary, Miss Elizabeth Christman 
said that there was no deficit but that 
there were not sufficient funds to continue 
operations. Individual leagues in New 
York, Chicago and Milwaukee will con- 
tinue, but on an independent basis. 


While the League has ceased to function, 
the secretary stated that it had accom- 
plished its mission. During the Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration, the group had 
instigated the first study of women and 
children in industry, leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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“We were pioneers in labour education 
for working women,” Miss Christman said, 
“in establishing industrial standards for 
women through organization and legislation, 
in industrial hygiene, in interpreting to the 
general public the problems of women 
wage-earners and of the trade union 
movement, and in support of international 
co-operation among women and _ other 
nations.” 


Four fields in which further work could 
have been accomplished, the secretary 
stated, were promotion of a better economic 
status for migratory workers, improve- 
ment in conditions of domestic workers, 
enactment of a federal equal pay law and 
a larger percentage of women in respon- 
sible union positions. 


Declaring that he was 
Arbitrary opposed to arbitrary age 
retiring age _—‘ limits on retirement, espec- 
detrimental ially at the present time 
to aged when increased productivity 
and nation is essential to national 


security, the President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman said 
that ways should be found “whereby older 
persons can continue at their regular jobs 
if they want to.” The President’s speech, 
which was read to the National Conference 
on Ageing, by Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing, was reported in the 
New York Times on August 15. 

For those who do not wish to, or cannot 
continue their regular jobs, Mr. Truman 
said, “I believe ways can be found for 
them to be useful in part-time or con- 
sulting capacities.” He called for “imagina- 
tive thinking about the special problems of 
health, housing and recreation that older 
people face.” 

Alvin Johnson, director emeritus of the 
New School for Social Research in New 
York stated that it was a conservative 
estimate to place at seven or eight per 
cent the loss to the nation’s effective man- 
power when retirement systems become 


universal. He urged that there be “no 
dated retirement; no pensions without 
disability.” 


The Family Life Section told the con- 
ference that the man or woman with the 
most children had the “best chance” in 
declining years, a large family, they main- 
tained, being the best in which to grow 
old. 

An education expert urged the estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools for 
people who are growing old. Dr. H. S. 
Curtis, Ann Arbour, Mich., stated that such 
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schools are necessary, because so many 
persons are living for years after their 
retirement. He said that superannuation 
at a set age is a mistake “both for capital 
and labour.’ At present, he said, men 
retire “to an unplanned future of doubtful 
value to themselves and the community.” 

He recommended that boards. of educa- 
tion in large industrial cities should set 
aside or build special schools for persons, 
not necessarily retired but of any age, 
“who have the time and desire to learn.” 

On the closing day, Federal Security 
Administrator Ewing stated that the 
National Conference on Ageing had started 
a crusade similar in importance to those 
against child labour and for women’s 
suffrage, the Times reported. 

“We are engaged in a great movement, 
a world-wide movement, to give meaning 
and fulfilment to the later years of every 
man and woman,” he added. 

Among the recommendations made in 
session were :— 


1. That a National Council on Ageing 
be set up to act as a clearing house for 
information on improving conditions 
for the older population; 

2. That there be established in the 

Public Health Service a National 

Institute of Geriatrics, the scientific 

field dealing with diseases of the 

aged; 

That age should not be the deciding 

factor in retirement and in determin- 

ing ability to do a job. Instead of a 

set “cut-off”? date there should be a 

gradual system of retirement; 

4. That a broad education program be 
set up for “senior citizens,” possibly 
including a national system of college. 


co 


Other recommendations for federal aid 
included amending the National Housing 
Act so that single aged persons as well as 
aged couples can come under its public 
housing provisions, and changing the Social 
Security Act to permit old age assistance 
to residents of homes for the aged. 


The International Trans- 
International port Workers’ Federation, 
organization at its 21st biennial con- 
expels vention, held recently’ at 
seamen’s Stuttgart, Germany, ex- 
union pelled the Canadian Sea- 


men’s Union “for having 

harmed the interests of its own members 
and those of other affiliated unions.” 

The resolution referred to the strike 

conducted by the CSU in the spring of 


1949, which had repercussions in a number 
of ports outside Canada (L.G., Sept., 1949, 
oe L101): 

“Hyverything points to the fact that the 
strike of the Canadian Seamen’s Union was 
decided by an outside power of which the 
leaders of the CSU are the lackeys,”’ the 
resolution stated. 

The CSU was formerly affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
but was suspended by the TLC Executive 
in June, 1949, and expelled by the Con- 
gress Convention later in the year. 


The International Confed- 


ICFTU eration of . Free Trade 
introduces Unions has commenced pub- 
monthly lication of a new monthly 
journal journal entitled Free 


Labour World, dedicated to 
the cause of free trade unionism in the 
world. 

Writing in the first issue, J. H. Olden- 
broek, General Secretary of the ICFTU, 
describes the purpose of the magazine in 
these words: “Free Labour World will be 
the forum in which trade unionists and 
others who support the ideals of the 
democratic labour movement will be able 
freely to express their opinions. It will 
also be the organ in which the attitude 
of the ICFTU to the problems now facing 
the world, and the international labour 
movement especially, will be expressed.” 

The first two issues of the new magazine 
contain articles on full employment, 
European unification, trade union activity 
in the United States, the fight against 
forced labour, and other interesting 
features. 

Subscriptions to Free Labour World are 
available for $1 per year and may be sent 
to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, 24 rue du Lombard, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Press reports from Stock- 


Communist holm have indicated a 
strength sharp decline in Communist 
declines in strength in Swedish trade 
Swedish unions. This decline has 
unions been taking place during 


the past three years accord- 
ing to the New York Times. 

The Swedish Social Democrat Party has 
completed a study which shows that the 
Communists’ influence has declined in all 
areas where they were strong in 1945 and 
has not grown in any new areas. The 
Times said that “of nearly 9,000 trade union 


locals, there are only about 130 with 
Communist management. today.” 
The Communists are reported to be 


strongest among the iron mine workers in 
the far north, “but even here they are 
about to be driven back,” the report said. 
In the election of officers in the important 
Stockholm Metal Workers’ Union, the 
Communists polled 8,275 votes in 1945 to 
less than 6,000 for the Social Democrats. 
In 1950, the Socialists gained 9,405 votes 
to 4,503 for the Communists. In Gothen- 
burg, Sweden’s second city, Communist 
support dropped from a 2 to 1 majority in 
1945 to less than 40 per cent of the votes 
in 1950. 

Between 1945-1947, the Communists were 
in control of seven regional union organ- 
izations in the northern mining areas, and 
the Social Democrats only five. Today the 
Social Democrats control eleven organiza- 
tions and the Communists only two. 


The activities of the Min- 


cae istry of Labour, Govern- 

hae ment of India, for the fiscal 

Ministry year 1949-50 were recently 

Spiehoae summarized in the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

The report showed a considerable 


improvement in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. “Much of the credit for this notice- 
able improvement in labour-management 
relations must unquestionably go to the 
main parties directly concerned for it is 
clear that in spite of temptations, they 
have on the whole wielded the weapon of 
lockout and strike with reasonable restraint 
and an increasing sense of responsibility,” 
the report said. 

The activities of the Ministry during the 
year were widespread, and covered such 
fields as fair wages, profit sharing, produc- 
tion, legislation, agricultural labour, planta- 
tions, forced labour, welfare of miners, and 
the labour bureau for the collection of 
statistics. 

In addition, the Government of India 
was represented at all ILO meetings. The 
Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, Shree 
S. Lall was selected Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, and the Autumn Session 
of that body was held in Mysore. India 
also ratified several ILO Conventions. 

The report said that 32 District Employ- 
ment Offices were opened during the year. 
Registrations for placement exceeded ten 
million, and some 24 million applicants were 
placed. The Ministry was also active in 
the fields of technical and apprenticeship 
training. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 
CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Continuation of the drive to eliminate Communist influences 
was the most noticeable feature of the annual Conventions of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 


Both organizations amended their constitutions so as to give 
their executives a freer hand in dealing with Communism. The 
TLC Convention refused to seat several delegates considered to 
be Communist, and. ordered all affiliates to rid themselves of 
Communist officers or face suspension. CCL delegates gave their 
executive power to expel any union following Communist or 
Fascist principles and policies. 


A Declaration of Positive Economic Philosophy set forth 
the views of the CCL on the economic and social objectives that 
should be pursued ir Canada and abroad as a counter-measure 
to Communism. 


Housing, old age security, high prices, wages, unemployment 
insurance and labour relations legislation were among the sub- 
jects on which both Congresses debated their views and formu- 
lated policies. Delegates voiced strong endorsation of the United 
Nations action in Korea. 


There was unanimous approval by both bodies of the action 
taken by their executives earher in the year i issuing joint 
statements on matters of common concern, and hope that further 
co-operation would develop. The CCL also exchanged messages 
of greeting with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 


The latter organization, at its Convention, adopted resolu- 
tions many of which were similar to those passed by the two 
Congresses. It gave particular attention, however, to old age 
pensions, picketing, Canada and the United Nations, and certain 
questions of internal management. 


In the following pages appear accounts of the proceedings 
of the three Conventions. The TLC met at Montreal from 
September 11 to 16, the CCCL at Sherbrooke the following week, 
and the CCL at Winnipeg at the end of the month. 
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President Percy R. Bengough presents a gold watch to Sir Luke Fawcett, fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union Congress, as a memento of the 65th Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


OF CANADA 


“Tt is the job of this Parliament of Labour 
~-a job which it cannot gloss over, shirk, 
or evade—to resolve the problems in which 
we and the whole free world finds itself. 
We want peace. Working people every- 
where want peace. But we shall not accept 
peace at any price. We will not accept 
peace at the price of domination and 
enslavement.” With these words, President 
Percy R. Bengough set the pattern for the 
65th Convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, held at Montreal, September 11- 
16. This pattern was begun last year at the 
Calgary Convention. 

Backing this statement, the Convention 
moved swiftly to tighten its ranks against 
Communist infiltration by giving the Execu- 
tive Council strong powers to deal with 
any subversive elements still left in its 
ranks. 

The Executive Council and the Creden- 
tials Committee served early notice to all 
Communists and fellow travellers that their 
presence at the Convention was not desired. 


@ 


As a result of this tightened policy, the 
credentials of a number of delegates were 
challenged. 

The key decisions in the anti-Communist 
stand of the Convention were those which: 


1. Ordered all TLC affiliates to rid 
themselves of Communist officers or 
face suspension; 

2. Amended the constitution so that 
Red delegates could be barred from 
Conventions at the discretion of the 
executive council; 

3. Confirmed the barring of Bruce 
Magnuson from the convention; 

4. Rejected Communist-inspired resolu- 
tions on foreign trade, peace and the 
atom bomb, and foreign relations, and 
gave the TLC’s wholehearted support 
to the United Nations and the stand 
in Korea. 

5. Refused a proposal that several anti- 
Communist measures passed at the 
64th Convention. in Calgary be 
repealed. 
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The delegates refused to support a pro- 
posal, backed by the executive council, for 
a system of voting based on the per capita 
tax paid by each organization. Another 
issue which occasioned considerable discus- 
sion was the proposal for a minimum wage 
of one dollar per hour, which was finally 
amended to read eighty-five cents per hour. 


The proceedings at the Convention were 
enlivened by attempts to distribute htera- 
ture on the floor of the Convention. The 
mimeographed sheets bore the address of 
the “Canadian Peace Congress, 49 Walker, 
Toronto.” The distributors were ushered 
from the hall by the acting chairman, and 
the Convention provost. 


The Convention agenda contained over 
200 resolutions on social and economic 
matters. Among the important matters 
receiving attention were: cost of living and 
price control; bill of rights; education; 
health, holidays and safety; Unemployment 
Insurance Act; pensions and social security ; 
workmen’s compensation; income tax; 
and several others. 


Opening Proceedings 


The formal opening was presided over 
by President Claude Jodoin of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council. Following his 
address, the delegates were also welcomed 
by His Worship Mayor Houde of Montreal, 
and President Marcel Franeq of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour. Later in the opening 
proceedings the Honourable Milton F. 
Gregg, V.C., Minister of Labour, addressed 
the delegates and presented President Ben- 
gough with a copy of the special Anniver- 
sary Edition of the Labour Gazette. 

In his opening address, President Percy 
R. Bengough, C.B.E., expressed the Con- 
vention’s pleasure at meeting in Montreal, 
and spoke of Montreal’s importance as an 
industrial and commercial city. 


Speaking of the troubled condition of the 
world, Mr. Bengough said :— 


If we are to have peace—enduring peace 
—we must create a basis on which peace 
is possible. If we are to stop Communism, 
we must encourage people in our country 
and in other countries to believe our tried 
and proven ways of governing, living, and 
working are better. I have no hesitation 
in saying that we can do that. We know 
that our free trade unions are better than 
a union dominated by the state, in the 
same way, as we know from experience 
that our free unions are better than a 
union dominated by the employer. It is 
not possible to have a free trade union 
when the state becomes the only employer. 
We know that the social and economic 
improvements gained in Canada are the 
result of our direct efforts, or in some 
eases at least, of our inspiration. We know 
that we can do more along those lines. 
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Mr. Bengough, speaking for the Executive 
Council, condemned Communism, commun- 
ist tactics in the labour movement, and the 
attack on South Korea. 

Speaking of the ICFTU and the ILO, 
Mr. Bengough noted their “direct and con- 
sultative relations with the UN.” Through 
these affiliations, Canadian “trade unionists 
...ean make constructive efforts towards 
building a political, social and economic 
framework in this old world upon which 
enduring peace can grow and flourish.” 

President Bengough said that improving 
working and living conditions would not 
be enough under present conditions. There 
is an immediate need for “defensive meas- 
ures that must be taken in accordance with 
our commitments to the United Nations 
and under the North Atlantic Treaty . . 
he said. Labour will have “to put up the 
lion’s share of the money... and... do 
the work ...’, Mr. Bengough continued, 
but will do its job “with light hearts and 
cool heads, knowing that it 1s our living and 
working standards ... that we are pro- 
tecting”. 


Mr. Bengough then. spoke of the growing 
strength of the trade union movement in 
Canada, and briefly traced for the delegates 
the expansion of the TLC since the last 
convention. He noted that TLC member- 
‘Ig near the half million mark in 
affiuated membership”. 

Speaking of the railway strike, Mr. Ben- 
gough sharply criticized the attitude of 
President Donald Gordon of the C.N.R, 
and expressed his thanks to all labour lead- 
ers for joining “with this Congress in a 
policy statement of unalterable opposition 
to compulsory arbitration”. 


Of Canadian problems, and the job of 
the Convention, Mr. Bengough said :— 


In all that I have said about our 
immediate tasks as unionists and Cana- 
dians, we must not lose sight of our never 
ending job of accomplishing security for all 
rights here in Canada. We want a com- 
prehensive scheme of social security. Dur- 
ing the coming days you will be considering 
what your Executive Council has done dur- 
ing the past year to get a little closer to 
that all-important goal. Let us not be 
fooled by any talk about defence and other 
expenditures making it impossible for us 
to have and enjoy a wide measure of social 
security. Let us not forget that talk like 
that simply means that there are people 
in this country—high-minded as they may 
claim to be—who would be quite happy to 
shoulder the cost of defence onto the 
shoulders of the aged, the sick, the infirm, 
the disabled, the widowed, and the unem- 
ployed. That is all that they are saying 
when they claim that social security cannot 
be paid for as well as defence and other 
costs. 

Some of our 


members have gained 
increases in wages. 


That could be a boon 


to themselves and their families, if, at the 
same time, we had not found ourselves 
grasping for spending power while prices 
soared skyward in a never-ending spiral. 
Positive measures should be taken against 
inflation. Positive measures to stabilize 
prices should be undertaken by the govern- 
ment at once. 


Closing his remarks, President Bengough 
asked all delegates to... “exercise calm 
judgment... (and)... give full and 
careful consideration to all matters before 
them and reach decisions in the best inter- 
ests of all of our affiliated membership and 
to the honour of this Congress’. 


Address of Honourable Milton Gregg 
Minister of Labour 


President Bengough introduced the Hon. 
Mr. Gregg to the Convention in the 
following words:— 


Fellow delegates it is now my pleasure 
to introduce to you one whom I consider 
a very good friend of labour. One who 
only, as recently as last Labour Day in a 
very courageous way defended the good 
name of Labour, defended the position of 
our railroad men against the charges of 
irresponsible leadership and others that 
had been made. I want to say we appre- 
ciate it. This good friend of ours really 
went out of his way to do it, and I want 
to introduce him to you. He has a very 
distinguished military record, one. where 
he definitely had to have a knowledge of 
human value and one where he received 
the highest honour that can possibly be 
bestowed on anyone. That was winning the 
Victoria Cross. He comes well equipped 
to the job, having previously been Presi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick 
and is now in the position of the Minister 
of Labour for the Dominion of Canada. I 
want to introduce to you now the Honour- 
able Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of 
Labour. 


Expressing his pleasure for the warmth 
of his welcome to the Convention, Mr. 
Gregg spoke briefly of his “introduction to 
labour-management relations” during the 
rail strike, and said that he had “derived 
useful and agreeable experience” from this 
introduction. 

Mr. Gregg reiterated his faith in “the 
loyalty of Canadian workers”, and said 
that “it has been demonstrated in two world 
wars that there is no more responsible and 
public spirited segment of our citizenship 
than the Canadian Labour Movement”. 


Mr. Gregg paid tribute to the memories 
of the late Mr. King and Mr. Mitchell. 
He said that “both Mackenzie King and 
Humphrey Mitchell regarded themselves 
as ‘expendable’ in State service, and did so 
expend their lives. Theirs was the kind of 
service that transcends all thought of self”. 
The Minister also referred to Mr. Mitchell’s 
long trade union associations. 


Speaking of the forces working against 
our democracy, Mr. Gregg said:— 

We now know how they operate to 
undermine those countries which they have 
marked for conquest. The harder nuts, 
they try to crack by such schemes as get- 
ting the unwary to sign petitions to ban 
the atom bomb. 

But their biggest play is to capture or 
disrupt the free trade union movement, 
or work into consumers’ leagues, or youth 
leagues or student groups. Often many a 
liberal (with a small ‘1’) has been enticed 
to join the camp followers. 

I wish to commend the labour move- 
ment of this country for its forthright 
action in exposing and ousting the termites 
in their midst. It was done with neatness 
and dispatch. And only you could have 
done it with such thoroughness. A govern- 
ment can pass a law outlawing the Com- 
munist party as such, but_that does not 
outlaw Communists, or Communism. 
know that your vigilance, in view of the 
immediate situation, will not be relaxed. 

Because free trade unions have so much 
to lose under a Communist dictatorship, 
there is no need to emphasize here what 
you have at stake in our present situation. 

Korea is a cross-roads in human affairs. 
Korea today; Indo-China or Malaya, or 
Traq, or Europe tomorrow—anywhere they 
can get a foot-hold, with satellite armies 
preferred, until they consider the time 
opportune to commit their own forces in 
a more ambitious time-table. 

You have demonstrated your awareness 
of their world ambitions by your_ strong 
support of counter-measures and your 
rejection of anything that would impede 
our trade relations with Western democ- 
racies. Your resolutions adopted last year 
at your Calgary Convention were most 
heartening, particularly your unqualified 
support of the North Atlantic Security 
Pact. 

More recently you have boldly swung 
your support to the Security Council o 
the United Nations and its decision to 
intervene in the Korean situation. All 
these demonstrated that you, too, have 
calculated the risks and are prepared to 
sponsor sacrifice by all Canadians to 
insure the practical survival of our free- 
dom. 


Canadians .. . “would be recreant to our 
trust and our own safety if we did not 
honour our pledges in defence plans to pre- 
serve the boundaries of the remaining free 
world”, Mr. Gregg said. Despite all efforts 
at amicable settlement, it has become neces- 
sary for us to adopt a program of prepared- 
ness “for our own safety and that of others”. 

“In all... (their) ... cold war tactics, 
the Communist purpose is to dislocate our 
economy, to keep it off balance, to bring on 
discontent by scarcity and inflation, and 
thereby lower our standard of living and 
soften us up, Mr. Gregg said.” 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that increased pro- 
duction of war materials would mean 
shortages of consumer goods and that 
“searcity of goods tends to command higher 
prices”, and bring on inflation. 
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“The strongest anti-inflation weapon we 
have is increased production. Your govern- 
ment can do much but it cannot do all to 
curb inflation.. Every citizen has a part in 
that”, Mr. Gregg said. However, it would 
be folly to adopt all-out war powers at this 
juncture, he said, “and it would be only 
by assuming such powers; that it would be 
possible to apply an over-all tight control 
of retail prices and wages”. 


Describing “our most potent weapon”, 
after our material strength as being “in the 
realm of the spirit”, the Minister of Labour 
urged the delegates to “so organize our 
human relations in Canada so that every 
individual—soul and body—be safe against 
all forms of oppression whether from the 
state or other factors within our country, 
or from any outside forces of tyranny”. 


Presentation of Anniversary Issue 


Mr. Gregg re-enacted a chapter from 
history when he presented a copy of the 
50th Anniversary Issue of the Labour 
Gazette to President Bengough. In _ his 
presentation remarks, Mr. Gregg noted that, 
“Mr. King took his first printed copy to 
Sir William Mulock, who, at the 16th Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
in September 1900, presented that copy to 
Mr. Ralph Smith, then president of this 
organization”, 


Presenting the Issue to Mr. Bengough, 
Mr. Gregg said, 


Today, Mr. Bengough, I am happy to 
“present you_with the 50th Anniversary 
copy of the Department’s Labour Gazette, 
which has faithfully recorded the impres- 
Sive progress of labour during the past 
half century. 


Fraternal Messages 


The delegates listened with interest to 
the addresses of Sir Luke Fawcett, fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress, and Mr. Anthony Valente, Inter- 
national President of the United Textile 
Workers of America, and fraternal delegate 
from the American Federation of Labour. 


Mr. Valente spoke principally on the 
world situation and the Communist menace. 
Placing the guilt for the war in Korea 
squarely on the Communists, Mr. Valente 
said :— 

. . . Communism is a world-wide con- 
Sspiracy against the free nations of the 
world and must be rooted out everywhere, 
both domestically and abroad. Communists 
parade under phony slogans of peace and 
freedom, not only in the United States 
and Canada, but in other countries of the 
world, while they carry on war for the 
enslavement of peoples. They speak of 
peace and practice aggression and slavery. 
The so-called “Stockholm Petition” is a 
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fraud that has been completely exposed 
by their actual war against the Republic 
of Korea. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
want you to know that the American 
Labour Movement is completely united in 
this belief and that it stands firmly behind 
the United States Government and _ the 
United Nations against the puppet North 
Koreans and their master-manipulators, 
the Soviet Russian aggressors. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour is co-operating 
fully with the United States Government 
in its defense production program. It is 
also active in mobilizing the united action 
of all free labour all over the free world 
in defence of our free institutions against 
Communist barbarism and _ slavery. 


Turning to the future, Mr. Valente said 
that the American labour movement is 
“conscious of the fact that great sacrifices 
will have to be made. We know full well 
that the greatest burden of preparing for 
defence will be borne by the men and 
women who work for a living”. He said that 
controls will become necessary but that 
“controls of prices usually come too late”. 
Already, the greed of some of our industries 
has become evident in the exorbitant profits 
being taken”, Mr. Valente said. 


The speaker noted with pleasure that 
American labour, “at least in the public 
press, 1s well on the road towards becoming 
united and speaking and acting as one”. 
Referring to the unity discussions now going 
on between the AFL and CIO in the United 
States, Mr. Valente said, “I for one, cer- 
tainly hope that final and complete peace 
between these two. organizations will 
become a reality”. However, Mr. Valente 
was not convinced of the sincerity of the 
CIO Uf,...) “particularly =i sn pale textile 
field where the CIO Textile Union’s raiding 
activities have been vicious and are still 
going on...” This “tragic disunity of the 
American labour movement .. . is particu- 
larly tragic today in view of the inter- 
national perils which beset our country and 
our movement”. To achieve this unity, Mr. 
Valente suggested that “the dual union 
organizations themselves must wish it and 
work for it and must exhibit good faith, 
goodwill and honourable fulfilment of 
agreements made”, 


In agreeing with the Convention’s action 
to bar Communists and fellow travellers, 


**. . - -L am happy to present you with 
the 50th Anniversary copy of the Depart- 
ment’s Labour Gazette. . . .I think it is 


most appropriate that history is repeating 
itself, ee ies 


The Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, to Percy R. Bengough, President 


of the Trades and Labour Congress. 





Mr. Valente sounded a warning against 
“branding those whom we dislike or disagree 
with as Communists’. Mr. Valente illu- 
strated his stand with a statement he had 
made at the Textile Workers’ Convention. 
This statement which has now become the 
policy of the UTW states: 


I hold no brief for Communism or any 
other isms whatever their disguise, nor 
have I any use for any crackpot who par- 
rots the party line of Communist Russia. 
However, I am not going to accept the 
phony issue of Communist name-calling as 
a license to raid and destroy our Union. 


Closing his speech, Mr. Valente re- 
expressed his full accord with the TLC 
Korean Resolution, which has exactly the 
same meaning and intent as the policy of 
the AFL and the Textile Workers. How- 
ever, he said that while he agreed with the 
Convention’s action in barring Communists, 
he could not agree with the method used 
of releasing the names of barred delegates 
prior to the Convention opening. He feared 
that it would work against his organization 
in their fight with a rival union over juris- 
diction at the Dominion Textile Company 
in Montreal. Mr. Valente said that had the 
evidence been presented to him, these 
people would not have received credentials 
to represent his union, and that he would 
personally guarantee that any communists 
on the payroll of his union would be 
dropped. 


Thanking Mr. Valente for his address, 
President Bengough said that he regretted 
the prior publication of the names of the 
barred delegates, which had resulted from a 
“leakage”. He issued a statement express- 
ing “the cordial and fraternal feelings of 
this 65th Annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada for the 
textile workers in Canada and especially 
for those in the Province of Quebec”. The 
statement said in part:— 


On behalf of all of the affiliated member- 
ship of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada I urge the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company to retain Local 
102, United Textile Workers of America, 
as their union and bargaining agent regard- 
less of any lack of confidence that may now 
exist in the present Canadian leadership 
of the union. 

The Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has implicit 
faith in the sincerity and ability of the 
President of the United Textile Workers 


of America, Anthony Valente, and_ the 
Executive Board of the International 
Union. 


President Valente ... has assured the 
Executive Council of the Congress that the 
policy of his union is in exact accord with 
the policy of this Congress. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada urges the workers in the Dominion 
Textile Company not to allow this coming 
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vote to deteriorate into merely a_ fight 
over certain personalities. The United 
Textile Workers of America is a sound and 
effective union capable of bringing to the 
workers in textile plants in Canada the 
utmost in economic and social benefits. 


Sir Luke Fawcett extended fraternal 
ereetings from the Trades Union Congress 
to the delegates. He spoke of the ties exist- 
ing between British and Canadian workers 
and described himself “. . . . as the ambas- 


-sador to you of the fraternity and goodwill 


of the workers of Britain.” 

Sir Luke, in describing the progress of the 
Labour Movement in Britain, told the dele- 
gates “We, working folk, have much to 
learn from each other. The more we 
exchange ideas and experience borne of our 
endeavour the better. Knowledge, confi- 
dence and inspiration will be obtained for 
our forward march.” He also said:— 


T am firmly of the opinion that in 
Britain we have the best organized, closest 
knit, most experienced and conscious volun- 
tary Labour Movement in the world. 

Trade Unionism, Co-operation and Politi- 
cal Labour are more united there than 
in any other country. Constituting the 
ranks of this immense Movement is an 
enlightened, trained and disciplined democ- 
racy with keen grasp of affairs, deeply 
aware of its aims and ideals, and moving 
steadily, persistently onward to their 
achievement. 


Describing the employment situation in 
Britain, the speaker said that there has been 
full employment since the end of the war 
and that “to maintain (this) full employ- 
ment considerable strides have been made 
towards establishing a planned economy. 
The great mining, gas, electricity and trans- 
port industries have been nationalized.” 


Sir Luke paid tribute to the “industrial 
and economic progress made by Canada 
during recent years”, and lauded Canada 
as ‘the linchpin’ of the English speaking 
worlds") 

Closing his remarks, Sir Luke told the 
convention: 


In the eternal struggle between good 
and evil the scales are not evenly balanced. 
Tt is necessary to be ever vigilant in mobi- 
lizing the forces that make for good. It 
is easier to destroy than construct. It 
seems at times that the powers of destruc- 
tion are stronger than the powers of 
construction. Yet it is not so. The over- 
whelming millions of humanity are on the 
side of good, of peace, of construction, of 
freedom, of progress. We know. We repre- 
sent those whose lot is patient labour 
throughout the years—the home makers, 
the tillers of the soil and gatherers in of 
harvests, the builders, the producers of all 
kinds of wealth. And they are marshalled 
on the side of life, and pressing for a 
er richer, joyous. more abounding 
life. 


Other Speakers 


Also addressing the Convention during 
its sessions were Mr. C. W. Jenks, of the 
International Labour Office in Geneva, who 
extended greetings on behalf of that organi- 
zation; and Mr. H. W. Manning, Chairman 
of the Manitoba Flood Relief Fund. 


Greetings from 
ICFTU 


President Bengough read a message of 
greeting to the Convention from Mr. J. H. 
Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. Mr. Oldenbroek expressed his 
regret at being unable to attend the Con- 
vention. 


Slanted Trade Policies Rejected 


A series of resolutions on foreign trade, 
similar to those rejected by the 1949 con- 
vention at Calgary, was presented to the 
Convention. The Resolutions Committee 
charged that these resolutions had all come 
from a “central source” and were designed 
to “unjustly poison the minds of the dele- 
gates”, 

The Resolutions Committee presented a 
substitute statement on foreign trade to 
replace the resolutions presented by the fol- 
lowing unions: Fort William Trades and 
Labour Council and Port Arthur Trades and 
Labour Council; Winnipeg Local 712, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers; Toronto Local 168, Cafeteria and 
Restaurant Employees; Toronto Local No. 
7, Chefs, Cooks and Pastry Cooks; Port 
Arthur Local 2786 and Sudbury Local 2537, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; and the B.C. United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union. 


The Committee’s own resolution was as 
follows :— 


Foreign Trade 


Your Committee notes that Resolutions 
30 to 35 dealing with Foreign Trade are 
similar to those on this subject submitted 
to the Convention last year in Calgary 
at which time the convention approved of 
a recommendation of non-concurrence on 
the basis that the resolutions were inspired 
by a “central source” and intended to 
“unjustly poison the minds of the dele- 
gates”. The Resolutions presented here 
assume that our foreign trade, the amount 
of it, and the countries with which it is 
maintained, is controlled by the United 
States and restricted by our dislike of 
the political and social complexion of the 
governments of certain countries. 

During the past year Canada did busi- 
ness with over seventy countries in addi- 
tion to the United States, Great Britain 
and more than thirty countries of the 


Commonwealth. Expansion of foreign 
trade with these and other countries is the 
continuing policy of our country. 

No one will deny that our policy must 
continue to be one of expanding external 
trade. Our exports and imports are a large 
and valuable part of the total business of 
the country. A continuing high level of 
employment could not be maintained with- 
out a large volume of external trade. 

Many adjustments in trading relation- 
ships were made necessary by the destruc- 
tion of Europe. We made those adjust- 
ments in our sincere desire to assist and 
rebuild the devastated areas of the world, 
and to aid and encourage their peoples. to 
maintain and cherish their freedom and 
democracy. Those adjustments were made 
through international agreements into 
which Canada entered w illingly and freely. 

Our trading relationships are not based 
fundamentally upon political considera- 
tions. One fact, however, we cannot forget. 
It takes at least two to make a bargain. 
There are international boundaries across 
which neither our goods nor our citizens 
may move freely. “The blame for those 
restrictions does not belong to Canada. 

The government of Soviet Russia is try- 
ing to increase the number of countries 
behind those restricted frontiers in an 
attempt to further reduce the scope and 
amount of international trade. No other 
government including Canada’s is pursuing 
such a trade policy. 

Present considerations of national de- 
fence, along with our commitments to the 
United Nations and under the North 
Atlantic Security Pact will have a signi- 
ficant bearing upon our future trade 
policies. Arrangements now being worked 
out for closer trade relations and collabora- 
tion with countries of Southeast Asia will 
further influence the direction and develop- 
ment of our external trade. Within the 
various frameworks of these and other 
international projects there is plenty of 
room for the expansion of our foreign 
trade. There is also room for as many 
countries as are prepared to co-operate and 
collaborate freely. It is not we who are 
closing the doors to trade. We cannot, 
however, force other countries against 
their will to enter into reasonable trading 
relations with ourselves. 

The government of Soviet Russia and the 
governments of its satellites have been 
asked many times to enter into mutually 
acceptable trade agreements. The way is 
still open. It is for them to determine 
whether international trade shall expand 
or whether they will pursue their present 
course. 

For these reasons we believe that these 
resolutions should not be concurred in and 
we therefore recommend non-concurrence 1n 
all of the above resolutions. 


The introduction of this resolution caused 
an immediate reaction from some members 
on the Convention floor.* 


Delegate Stevens of the B.C. Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union opposed the sub- 
stitute statement and charged that the U.S. 
State Department was setting policy for 
the Convention and for Canada. A. L. 
Gordon also of the B.C. Fishermen’s Union 
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charged that the statement was a “big le”, 
and that the U.S. State Department was 
directing the convention. 


Speaking on behalf of the substitute 
resolution, Delegate Bernard Shane attacked 
the Communist attempt to undermine the 
good relations existing between Canada and 
the United States. He urged support of the 
resolution and said that labour should be 
opposed to shipping anything to Russia or 
the satellite countries which could be used 
against us in a war. 


Mr. Shane was supported in his stand by 
several delegates who praised the action of 
the Committee in recognizing the nature 
of the trade resolutions. 


The Committee’s substitute resolution 
was overwhelmingly adopted on a voice 
vote. 


Foreign Relations 
and International Affairs 


A group of resolutions on “peace and the 
atom bomb” was rejected by the delegates 
following an Executive recommendation of 
non-concurrence. Despite protests by a 
small, but vocal left-wing element on the 
floor, the following statement on foreign 
relations was adopted as TLC policy on 
foreign affairs :— 


The Executive Council of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, having 
in mind the immediate threat to the peace 
of the world and to the free and demo- 
eratic nations contained in the armed 
attack by the armies of North Korea 
against the people of South Korea, issued 
a statement on August 10, urging the full 

. support of all trade unions and _ their 
membership for the actions taken by the 
Security Council of the United Nations to 
block this act of armed aggression. In 
making this appeal to all of our affiliated 
membership, your Executive Council also 
warned against the insincere efforts of 
Communists and communist sympathizers 
seeking to weaken our own defences and 
solidarity against the spread of Commun- 
ism and the imperialist aims of world 
domination and enslavement by the dicta- 
torship of Soviet Russia. We called 
attention to these insincere efforts that 
were being put forth whereby our affiliated 
membership was being asked to sign the 
Stockholm Peace Petition and to approve 
resolutions calling for the banning of the 
A-Bomb. 

This statement issued by the Executive 
Council now takes the form of a Recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, in 
which form it may receive the approval 
of the delegates assembled in Convention, 
and so become the immediate and _ con- 
tinuing policy of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada on Foreign Policy. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada calls for full support of the deci- 
sions and actions of the Security Council 
of the United Nations in its attempt to 
meet the armed attack of the North 
Korean armies upon South Korea and 
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re-establish peace and democratic govern- 
ment in Korea. We are pleased to see that 
free trade unionists throughout the world 
have taken the same position, and that the 
free nations of the world have thrown 
in their lot with the United Nations in 
the maintenance of international law and 
order. 

Our members fervently desire peace 
throughout the entire world. Only in peace 
can working people increase their standard 
of living, improve their homes, eat more 
and better food, advance their education, 
and enjoy more leisure. These and not 
war are our objectives. 

Recognizing this, there are, unfortun- 
ately, some who have attached themselves 
to our trade unions, who today are 
attempting to pose as the only friends of 
peace and as such as the only qualified 
leaders of the organized workers of our 
country. But, however incredible it may 
seem, it is these very people who are in 
favour of the armed attack upon South 
Korea. 

This duplicity—this campaign in favour 
of peace on the one hand and armed 
aggression on the other—must be exposed. 
The people who are promoting this cam- 
paign should be recognized for what they 
are. 

The activities of Communists and com- 
munist sympathizers in our unions have 
never been sincere efforts to improve the 
position of working people. They have 
been designed in the past solely to further 
the interests of the Communist Party. 
Today these willing dupes are sowing con- 
fusion in-our unions to assist only the 
Stalinist dictatorship of Soviet Russia 
which has for its objective the domination 
and enslavement of the entire world. 

Review for a moment what has happened 
since Soviet Russia was our ally in World 
War II. Stalin took advantage of the 
defeat of Germany and Japan to impose 
his soviet system, assisted in all cases by 
armed force, upon Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hastern Germany, in Europe, 
and upon Manchuria, North Korea and 
China, in Asia. To this list must be added, 
of course, Czechoslovakia whose enslave- 
ment by Stalin despite its remarkably 
advanced social and economic conditions 
and strong trade union movement came 
as a terrible shock to the whole free world. 

Korea for many years was under Jap- 
anese control. Stalin agreed at Yalta to 
a partition of the country for the purpose 
of handling prisoners of war. It was 
intended that under the United Nations 
the country would be unified with its own 
democratic government, freely elected by 
the people. But Stalin set up his own 
puppet government in North Korea and 
refused to allow the United Nations to 
hold free elections there in 1947. These 
elections were held in South Korea and 
a coalition government recognized by the 
United Nations was established at the end 
of 1948. 

Having resisted all efforts of the United 
Nations to re-unite Korea under stable 
democratic government, the armies of 
Stalin’s puppet government of North Korea 
invaded South Korea on June 25. The 
Security Council of the United Nations 
took action by resolution the same day to 
counter this armed attack. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions immediately stated its sup- 


port of the Security Council in these 
words: “We welcome the firm stand which 
has been taken by the United Nations 
Security Council for countering this act 
of aggression and for the restoration of 
peace in Korea.” The ICFTU also said: 
“This is clearly the latest move in a 
systematic plan for enlarging, by armed 
force if necessary, the totalitarian sphere 
of influence.” 

Communists and persons of like minds 
in our own country are asking our mem- 
bers and others to sign the phoney Stock- 
holm Peace Pledge and to pass “ban the 
A-Bomb” resolutions, hoping to keep us 
disarmed and leave Soviet Russia free 
to move in on any country whenever it 
suits their purpose. 

It is doubtful if any of the people in 
our unions who support Soviet Russia are 
really aware of what they are favouring. 
The masters of Moscow today are not the 
people who overthrew the Czar in 1917. 
The dictatorship is not the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It is not any longer the 
government of the Communist Party. Jigs 
is simply the dictatorship of Joe Stalin. 
Hiverything in Soviet Russia and its con- 
trolled satellites is under the control of 
this one man and the few who are closely 
associated with him in the Kremlin. 

But it is not the confusion and stupidity 
of these dupes of Stalin that we should 
concern ourselves with. Our job is not to 
be confused by their insincere and destruc- 
tive tactics. Our job is to preserve peace 
and our own way of life, which we have 
proven to be far better than anything else 
so far suggested or attempted. 

Dictatorship wherever it exists is the 
foe of trade unions. Dictators, whether 
they are fascist or communist, are intent 
upon world domination. They know no 
goal but unlimited power. They know no 
method of accomplishing this end but 
armed force and enslavement of conquered 
peoples. 

We as unionists know the value of peace, 
of freedom, and of democracy. We also 
know that there are times when these 
things have to be fought for. There can 
no longer be any doubt that that time has 
come around again. 

Thus, in the firm conviction that the 
steps taken by our own country, Britain, 
the United States and other members of 
the United Nations are designed to restore 
peace in Korea and uphold the dignity 
and authority of international law in the 
settlement of disputes between the coun- 
tries of the world, we call upon all of our 
affliated membership to give these 
measures their unqualified support. 


Three resolutions dealing with Interna- 
tional Conventions were also adopted by 
the delegates. These measures asked the 
Federal Government :— 


1. To adopt the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Civilians in 
Time of War; 

2. To support adoption of an Inter- 
national Convention to protect legal 
rights of refugees; 

3. To “accede to the Convention on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons.” 


“would be given 


Amendments to Constitution 


Several constitutional amendments, pro- 
posed by the Committee on Constitution 
and Law were accepted by the Convention, 
but an important proposed amendment 
to Section 2 Article IV, designed to pro- 
vide for a system of bloc voting at Con- 
ventions was defeated after lengthy dis- 
cussion by the delegates. 


The Executive Council of the Congress 
was “empowered to take the necessary 
measures” to ensure that Communists and 
those adhering to Communist principles 
were not allowed representation in the 
TLC. A paragraph, taken from the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labour was added to Section 5 of Article 
V, providing that:— 

“No organization officered or controlled 
by communists or members of the Labour 
Progressive Party, or any person espousing 
Communism or advocating the violent 
overthrow of our institutions shall be 
allowed representation or recognition in 
this Congress or any organization char- 
tered by it.” 

Section 6 of Article V was also amended 
to read :— 

“Neither shall any person be eligible 
as a delegate who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party or the Labour Progressive © 
or any other named subversive organiza- 
tion, or who holds membership in or 
allegiance to any other body, local, national 
or international, hostile or dual to the 
Congress or its affiliated organizations, 
nor any organization or individual advocat- 
ing the overthrow of our democratic form 
of Government by force or known to 
participate in and advance the aims and 
pohcies of Communism.” 


When asked by a delegate on the floor, 
what evidence would be necessary to prove 
that a person was a Communist under 
the provisions of the amendment, Dele- 
gate Marcel Francq, Chairman of the 
Committee replied that “in the case of a 
Communist, we will give him the same 
opportunity of defending himself that he 
in Russia—he will be 
guilty until he can prove to our satisfac- 
tion. that he is innocent.” 


One of the most contentious issues to 
come before the Convention was the Com- 
mittee’s proposed amendment which would 
have provided for a system of bloc voting 
at future conventions. The proposal was 
voted down by the delegates after heated 
discussion. The chief opposition came 
from local union representatives who were 
afraid that it would take away from the 
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locals the opportunity of having changes 
made in the constitution. R. K. Gervin, 
of the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labour Council, repre- 
sented the views of many of the: local 
union. representatives when he drew atten- 
tion to the opening paragraph of the 
amendment which read: “Questions may 
be decided by a division or show of hands. 
One tenth of the delegates present may 
demand a roll call vote.” He felt that the 
effect of this would be to work against 
the small unions. 

President Percy R. Bengough, speaking 
in favour of the amendment said that it 
was designed to alter the situation presently 
existing, whereby a 15 member union has 
the same vote as one with 2,000. He also 
pointed out that the AFL, TUC and 
ICFTU had voting systems similar to 
this, whereby each constituent organiza- 
tion voted on the basis of the per capita 
tax paid. 

Among those opposing the proposed 
amendment were Bruce Docherty, of the 
Hamilton and District Trades and Labour 
Council, A. W. Godfrey, of the Fort 
William Trades and Labour Council, and 
W. M. Black of the Joint Council of 
Public Employees (B.C. Division) and 
Vancouver Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180. 

A standing vote was called for, and the 
proposed amendment was defeated. 

The Committee’s recommendation of 
non-concurrence for several proposed 
amendments was accepted by the conven- 
tion after some discussion. Several other 
minor constitutional amendments were 
accepted and passed by the membership, 
and the amended report of the committee 
was accepted. 


Racial Discrimination 
and Genocide 


The Congress adopted unanimously the 


report of the Standing Committee on 
Racial Discrimination, presented by 
Quebec Vice-President Claude Jodoin. 


The report surveyed the Canadian situa- 
tion on discrimination since the last report 
presented to the 64th Convention at 
Calgary. The report said :— 


Developments during the 12 months since 
we met in convention in Calgary have 
been such as to encourage those who seek 
better human understanding and _ closer 
relations between all ethnic, national and 
religious groups. In this same period, of 
course, there have been unfortunate 
instances of active discrimination against 
certain members of minority groups. We 
refer in particular to the referendum held 
in the cityrot Dresden; Ont., ‘curtailing 
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the rights of Negroes in that locality and 
to the outbreak of violence in Shawinigan 
Falls against the members of the Christian 
Brethren and in LaSarre, Que., against a 
group of Baptist evangelists. The sufferings 
these outbreaks have caused to the victims 
cannot be ignored and should never be 
minimized. But it should be stressed that 
the stronger and more noticeable trend in 
recent months has been away from such 
displays of prejudice and towards greater 
understanding of all minorities. 

In line with our educational activities. 
several new legislative measures against 
discrimination have been enacted in 
Canada this year. These new laws are not 
only the result of educational work by our 
own labour organizations but, being in 
force, they are now a part of that educa- 
tional activity. 

The report expressed concern “with the 
practice of discrimination in employment 
against many working men and women 
because of their race, religion or national 
origin.” The report noted that during the 
year, the TLC, through the Committee 
had “encouraged and lent ... support to 
all movements for the introduction of fair 
employment practices laws.” However, 
although the movement had progressed 
in Ontario, and efforts towards such legis- 
lation are being made in Manitoba and 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan is still the 
only province which has legislation pro- 
hibiting such discrimination “through (a) 
provincial Bill of Rights.” 

On the Committee’s recommendation, 


four resolutions were adopted calling for: 


1. Ratification by Canada of the UN 
convention on “the prevention and 
punishment of the crime. of 
genocide ;” 


2. The enactment by all provinces of 
fair employment practices legisla- 
tion ; 

3. Legislation banning restrictive real 


estate covenants; 

4. Continuéd action by the Executive 
Council “to continue these efforts 
—both educational and legislative— 
to develop better human under- 
standing between all groups within 
our country.” 


“As an interim measure, (the report 
also recommended), that a Declaration of 
Human Rights be adopted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada....” Such a declara- 
tion “would state that every one in Canada 
has duties to our community and is sub- 
ject to such limitations as are determined 
by law, for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order and 


of the general welfare and good government 
of Canada.” 


Credentials Commiitee 


Delegate A. F. MacArthur, Secretary of 
the Credentials Committee in his final 
statement reported that a total of 679 
duly accredited delegates, representing 414 
organizations had been seated at the Con- 
vention. 

The cases of seven persons, refused admis- 
sion earlier in the convention had been 
reviewed, and the Committee felt that there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant their 
exclusion from the meetings. The list of 
names read by Mr. MacArthur included: 


R. F. Wright, Local 161, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, Toronto; Mrs. 
Helen Weir, Local 168, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, Toronto; J. Phillips, Local 
28, Civic Workers, Vancouver; D. Guise, 
Local 24, Civic Workers, Vancouver; A. 
Gauld, Local 144, Plumbers’, Toronto; Sam 
Lapedes, Local 253, Garment Workers, 
Toronto. 


The case of Bruce Magnuson, president 
of Sudbury Local 2537, of the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America had been reviewed, and the ban 
against him confirmed. In its report, the 
Committee said that Mr. Magnuson had 
denied Communist affiliation, and member- 
ship in the Labour Progressive Party, but 
that it was the Committee’s opinion that 
“he has shown adherence to the Communist 
Party line.” 

The action of the committee was opposed 
by several delegates who charged that the 
Congress was attempting to tell the locals 
who they could send to conventions. Dele- 
vate A. L. Gordon, charged that the action 
was “dictatorial in the extreme”, and an 
“aberration of democracy”. Delegate James 
Beattie charged that the convention was 
not free, and that “the policy of the capi- 
talist press has become the policy of this 
Congress”. 

Replying to these charges of high-handed 
action by the Executive Council, President 
Bengough said that TLC policy on Com- 
munism had been set by the 64th Conven- 
tion in Calgary. He then read to the mem- 
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bers the TLC policy on Communism as it 
appears in the constitution. This statement 
reads :— 

Whereas the principles advocated by the 
proponents of the Communist Doctrines are 
inimical to our democratic ideals of free- 
dom of assembly, of speech, of the press 
and of worship; 

And whereas the Trades Union Move- 
ment as represented by The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and_ the 
American Federation of Labour has been 
developed and brought to its present 
strength under democratic systems of 
Government; 

And whereas our Trade Union Move- 
ment, as we understand it, is essentially 
democratic in its organization and admini- 
stration; 

And whereas a number of affiliated 
organizations have suffered through the 
activities of Communists who place their 
philosophies ahead of the welfare of 
organized Labour by the introduction of 
Communist doctrine to the exclusion of 
legitimate trade union activities, and have 
thereby discredited the Trade Union Move- 
ment in the eyes of the general public; 

Therefore be it resolved,—That this 64th 
Convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada condemns the Communist 
doctrines as detrimental to the _ best 
interests of the working class; severely 
censures the activities of Communists and 
fellow travellers and recommends to all 
affiliated organizations to remove them 
from any key positions or offices they may 
hold and to expel them from their ranks. 

And be it further resolved,—That no 
known Communist shall be permitted to 
hold office in the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, its Provincial Federa- 
tions and Central Bodies, nor be permitted 
to sit on any Committee of the Convention. 


The action of-the Credentials Committee 
received almost unanimous approval from 
the delegates. 


Social Security and Pensions 


The Convention adopted a resolution on 
social security which urged :— 

That we fully co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Government in the immediate imple- 
mentation of a  Dominion-wide social 
security plan on a contributory basis for 
all citizens of Canada, regardless of 
income and that this plan shall include 
health, hospitalization, old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowance, widows’ allowance, and 
such other social measures which are 
necessary along with financial assistance 
to the municipalities in the construction 
of modern hospitals and that the following 
be included: Cash benefits to maintain 
income during illness; the integration of 
curative and preventive work and provision 
of the necessary technical personnel to 
guarantee to every person the maximum 
medical, surgical and dental benefits, 
labour representation on all _ hospital 
boards and that all persons shall have free 
choice of any professional services. 


Seventeen resolutions on pensions before 
the Convention were consolidated into one 
which asked for amendments to the Old 
Age Pensions Act which would: 
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1. Reduce the pension age to 65 (60 
for females), with pensions payable to all, 
without a means test, on a contributory — 
basis. The only qualification being fifteen 
years’ residence in Canada; 

2. Eliminate deductions from pensions 
for other income; 

3. Pay the same pension to blind and 
totally disabled over eighteen; 

4, Discontinue the association of the 
Parent’s Maintenance Act with the Pen- 
sions Act; 

5. Discontinue placing of 
homes of pensioners; 

6. Increase pensions to $65 per month; 

7. Provide community homes and, medi- 
cal care, under federal supervision for 
the aged. 


liens on 


Several delegates spoke on the subject of 
old age pensions, and offered further sug- 
gestions to the Convention. Delegate Frank 
Armstrong of Winnipeg suggested that a 
cost-of-living index be placed against old 
age pensions, and that pensions be increased 
as the index increases. 

Other delegates maintained that $40 was 
entirely inadequate for older people to 
maintain a decent standard of living, and 
that the cost could not be considered in such 
an important matter. Delegate Nelson Cox 
expressed the Convention’s viewpoint when 
he said “our duty is to provide money for 
old age pensions...” Delegate Blair of 
Victoria, urged each delegate to arouse their 
memberships to work for better social 
security legislation when they returned 
home. 


Wages, Hours and 
Conditions of Employment 


The Convention adopted a _ resolution 
which said that it would like to see enacted 
“legislation which will institute for all work- 
ers a maximum five day, forty hour week 
without reduction in take home pay.” This 
resolution was unanimously carried. 

A resolution, asking for “a national mini- 
mum wage of one dollar ($1.00) per hour,” 
was amended to read, “eighty-five cents per 
hour or such higher minimum as may be 
needed to purchase the normal requirements 
for the maintenance of the welfare of the 
people.” 

There was considerable opposition from 
some of the delegates to the eighty-five 
cents minimum. Many thought that such 
a proposal by labour would not help in 
recruiting new members to trade union 
ranks. 

Other members, in supporting the 
amended resolution pointed out that only 
recently had the United States adopted a 


minimum wage of seventy-five cents an 
hour. After considerable discussion, both 
pro and con, the resolution, as amended, 
was carried on a close vote. 


Also adopted were resolutions favouring: 
time and one-half for overtime, double 
time for Sundays and holidays; check- 
off of Association dues for government 
employees; increased wages for postal 
employees; adoption of a fair wage policy; 
and the observance “on all projects under- 
taken by or on behalf of Dominion or Pro- 
vincial Governments in any part of Canada 
of the terms of Fair Wage Acts.” 


Housing 


Four resolutions on housing were amal- 
gamated to represent the convention’s 
attitude on this matter. The resolution 
declared that because of rental increases 
allowed by the Government, “the already 
lamentable housing crisis” had been added 
to. Therefore the Convention called upon 
“the Dominion Government to assume full 
responsibility for the financing of slum 
clearance and low rental dwellings and thus 
make possible the commencement of low 
rental housing projects in co-operation with 
the provinces and municipalities.” 

Two other resolutions asked: for “protec- 
tive legislation to safeguard ... workers 
and veterans so that their homes will be 
protected ... against a weakened financial 
condition in the event of a business reces- 
sion;” and Government intervention to 
increase production ...of all building 
materials.” 


Immigration 


Four resolutions on immigration were 
incorporated into one which instructed the 
Executive Council “to reiterate its request 
for the establishment of an Immigration 
Commission on which there will be equal 
representation of Government, Labour and 
Management to advise on, negotiate and 
administer all matters concerning immigra- 
tion,” 

A resolution protesting against the issuing 
of permits to American contractors operat- 
ing in Canada asked “that before any such 
permits are issued the local unions in the 
locality must be consulted.” 


Public Works, Public 
Utilities and Employment 


Twenty resolutions on public works, 
public utilities and employment were sub- 
mitted to the Convention, and their major 
proposals were adopted by the delegates in 
three substitute resolutions. 


Public Works 


One resolution requested the Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal Governments to 
begin at once a public works program. Such 
a program to include: 

Subsidized low rental homes; 
Hospitals, schools and sanitoriums; 
Completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway ; 

Flood control and irrigation projects; 
Several proposed canal and power 
projects. 


where 


a 


The resolution also stated: “that pending 
such action all destitute persons not eligible 
for unemployment insurance be immedi- 
ately provided with direct financial assist- 
ance at least equal to that provided by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” 

A second resolve asked that “the Govern- 
ment of Canada... stimulate improve- 
ment in industrial processes, to aid in the 
establishment of further industrial plants 
wherever these are warranted, and to 
encourage and finance technical and scien- 
tific development, especially in regard to 
connection with development of our iron 
and steel, oil and forest resources.” 


Unemployment 


To counteract “the danger that unem- 
ployment on a widespread scale could 
become the beginning of a period of depres- 
sion,” the Convention recommended a four- 
point program. These proposals called for 
public works programs by all governments; 
organization of work by employers to off- 
set seasonal conditions; and assurance that 
Fair Wage Acts and other legislation would 
apply on all such programs. 


Cost of Living and 
Price Control 


The Convention adopted unanimously a 
substitute resolution, representative of 
several, calling for “a campaign to arouse 
public opinion, and continue to urge upon 
the Canadian Government the necessity 
of ... legislation” embodying the following 
provisions: 

1. re-institution of subsidies on basic 

food commodities and enforcement of 
a reduction in consumer prices; 

2. re-imposition of the 100 per cent 
excess profits tax; 

3. no further price changes on necessities 
of life and the establishment of a 
Price Control Board on which labour 
would be represented. 


The delegates also passed a resolution 
urging all TLC affiliates “to include sub- 
stantial wage increases in their demands as 
contracts come up for renewal.” 
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Labour Code 


The Convention, through a section of the 
Report on Legislative activities, com- 
mended the Executive Council for its 
efforts to have a National Labour Relations 
Act passed. The statement said: 

Your Committee is in full agreement 
with the Executive Council for continuing 
to press for a National Labour Relations 
Act which would be in keeping with the 
beliefs of the Congress. 

Your Committee makes this  recom- 
mendation with the suggestion that the 
Executive Council keep on the alert for 
any indication of detrimental interpreta- 
tion of the Act which will set precedent 
not in the best interest of its affiliated 
membership. 

Your Committee would particularly urge 
the Executive Council to meet with the 
Minister of Labour regarding the interpre- 
tation being placed on the definition of 
“confidential employees” which bars a large 
number of our members from _ being 
included in a bargaining agency. 

Your Committee is in accord with the 
statement that the Act is too limited in 
scope and your Committee believes that 
the Executive Council should continue to 
press for the extension of provisions of 
the Act whereby it would cover all em- 
ployees of the Government, including those 
on the hourly rates, with municipal 
employees to be included as well. 


Legislation 


The Report of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Activities noted that “some of the 
legislative measures requested by the 
Congress have been incorporated as amend- 
ments to existing legislation,” and that “it 
can be stated with confidence that the 
Government has considered some of the 
measures Labour has sought for years, which 
indicates the value of persistent plugging 
which has been done by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada.” 

The Report concurred in several matters 
on legislation, including recommendations 
for abolishing appeals to the Privy Council; 
proposed amendments to the B.N.A. Act; 
the Congress stand for higher income tax 
exemptions for lower paid workers, removal 
of sales taxes and exemption of union dues 
from income taxes; prohibition of the use 
of injunctions; improved working condi- 
tions for Government employees; amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, 
Combines Act, Supreme Court Act and 
Criminal Code; ratification by Parhament 
of the ILO Convention No. 88 on free 
employment services; payment of supple- 
mentary benefits and extended coverage of 
the Act; and the extension of federal rent 
controls until March 31, 1951. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


The delegates’ views on workmen’s com- 
pensation were contained in a resolution 
which asked the Executive :— 


to petition the Federal Government for 
enactment of a Compensation Act, to 
cover all workers regardless of trade or 
other restrictions, which will guarantee 
full earnings and no waiting period for 
the needy, the act to also include: 

1. Blanket coverage of all occupational 
disease or diseases attributable to the 
nature of employment regardless of 
the disease or the occupation of the 
worker; 

Payment based on wages of the highest 
prevailing period between time of 
accident and final settlement agreeable 
to recipient or employee; 

3. The process of investigation and pay- 
- ment to recipients being speeded up; 
And be it further resolved,—That in the 
meantime the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, through its provincial bodies, 
urge upon the respective provincial govern- 
ments the necessity of amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts to cover these 

points. 


i) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Of twenty-two resolutions on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, before the Con- 
vention, ten were passed. In several cases, 
the requests contained in one resolution 
were duplicated in one or more other 
resolves. The major proposals regarding 
the Act were:— 

1. That benefits under the Act remain 

the same as at present; 

2. That it be amended to cover all 
workers regardless of occupation ; 

3. Immediate payment of benefits; 

4. A limit on the time in which 
Umpire’s decisions can be handed 
down; 

5. Amendment of the Act so that an 
“insurable person, once having quali- 
fied with 180 days, shall not have to 
qualify further until all benefits have 
been received to which the insurable 
person is entitled;” 

6. Replacement of the Umpire by a 
panel of three representing labour, 
employers and the judiciary ; 

7. Payment of benefits for holidays and 
Sundays; 

8. Clearer definition of the 
“suitable employment.” 


phrase 


Joint Union Action 


On the important matter of joint union 
action, TLC policy was established by the 
Convention in a statement which com- 
mended “the Executive for issuing several 
joint statements in the interest of the Trade 
Union Movement during the past year and 


especially during the Railway Strike, and 
we believe that approval and endorsation 
by this Convention will inspire them to 
similar joint action in the future.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the recommendations contained 
in other resolutions were :— 


The establishment of an international 
authority to take action to prevent floods 
in Manitoba, British Columbia and other 
parts of Canada; 

The setting up by the TLC of a Union 
Label Department in Canada; 

The assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of “a greater portion of the cost of 
education by means of grants to provinces 
to be used exclusively for educational 
purposes ;” 

The establishment of a government sub- 
sidized national health scheme; 


CANADIAN CONGRESS OF 


For the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, over 700 delegates, representing a 
reported membership of 350,000, met at 
the Civic Auditorium, Winnipeg, from 
September 25 to 29, 1950. 

The Congress continued the strong action 
it has taken in previous years against 
Communism. It expelled the United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, a union which some months 
previously had been suspended by the CCL 
Executive (L.G., Jan. 1950, p. 8). It 
adopted a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting its Executive to expel any union 
following Communist or Fascist principles 
and policies. 

As a corollary to this action, the Con- 
gress adopted a Declaration of Positive 
Economic Philosophy, a statement setting 
forth social and economic objectives for 
the country as a counter-measure to 
Communism. 

Apart from these matters, the subject 
which probably evoked the most vigorous 
discussion from the delegates was that of 
housing. The debate on this issue 
culminated in the adoption of a strongly- 
worded resolution calling for the institution 
of a low-cost housing program. 

The Convention also devoted particular 
attention to the need for an old age security 
program and a national labour code. 
Another resolution called for higher wage 
rates to relieve suffering caused by the 
rising cost of living. 
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Enactment of a Canadian Bill of 
Rights. 

Adoption of a more orderly, balanced 
and fixed calendar incorporating the 12 
month equal quarters World Calendar. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in accla- 
mations for the re-election of President 
Percy R. Bengough; Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing; William Jenoves, 
Ontario Vice-President; Carl Berg, Prairie 


Vice-President; and James Whitebone, 
Maritime Vice-President. 
Contests were held for the other 


two Executive positions. Claude Jodoin 
defeated Ulysses Charleboix to retain the 
office of Quebec Vice-President, and Birt 
Showler defeated H. L. Hanson for re- 
election as British Columbia Vice-President. 


LABOUR 


The Convention dealt with the question 
of labour unity in the light of the con- 
certed action taken by Canadian labour 
bodies in the conduct of the recent railway 
strike. It proposed the establishment of 
a joint national council, as a medium 
through which the whole Canadian trade 
union movement could press in the future 
for common aims and objectives. 

Continuing the interest it has displayed 
in recent years in international affairs, the 
Convention adopted a resolution giving its 
“unqualified support” to the action taken 
by the United Nations in Korea. 

The Hon. Milton Gregg, recently 
appointed Minister of Labour, flew from 
Ottawa to make his first official appearance 
at a CCL Convention. Mr. Gregg addressed 
the delegates at the Convention banquet. 

At the opening of the Convention, the 
delegates were welcomed to Winnipeg by 
Mayor Garnet Coulter, and by Leon 
Mitchell, President of the Winnipeg Labour 
Council. 


Presidential Address 
of A. R. Mosher 


President A. R. Mosher began his address 
to the delegates, on the opening morning 
of the Convention, with a reference to the 
founding of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour ten years earlier. 

“Our first Convention, in 1940,” he said, 
“was in the nature of an adventurous 
experiment. At that time, we brought 
together a group of purely Canadian unions 
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and a group of international unions, some 
of which were only beginning to be organ- 
ized in the mass-production industries of 
Canada. If I may mention a few of the 
unions and personalities concerned, I should 
like to say how much the Congress owed 
in its formative years to the contribution 
of the United Mine Workers represented 
by Brothers Silby Barrett, Pat Conroy, and 
others, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, represented by Brother 
Sol Spivak. These international unions had 
been established in Canada for many years. 

“The United Automobile Workers of 
America, represented by Brother George 
Burt and the United Steelworkers of 
America represented by Brother C. H. 
Millard, were just getting under way, and 
laying the foundations for the progress 
which has made them the two _ largest 
international unions in Canada. The con- 
tribution made toward the Congress by the 
purely Canadian unions was also of great 
importance, and I should like to refer to 
the very valuable service rendered by 
Brother M. M. Maclean, who was then 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, and who, 
since he entered the Department of Labour 
as Director of Industrial Relations, in 
August, 1942, has done extremely good work 
in that position.” 


Political Action 


Describing the wartime and post war 
endeavours of the Congress in regard to 
such matters as price control, housing, 
employment, health insurance, a national 
labour code, and labour representation on 
government bodies, he said:— 


“Tt is obvious that neither the Federal 
nor the majority of the Provincial Govern- 
ments pay any respect to the representa- 
tions of labour, because they do not regard 
labour as a potential political threat. Our 
weakness in Parliament and the Legisla- 
tures makes it impossible for us to exert 
adequate pressure on governments, and to 
obtain legislation which would be of benefit 
not merely to the workers, but to the public 
as a whole. 

“Tt is essential, therefore, that we under- 
take the task of organization in the political 
field with as much energy and determina- 
tion as we have shown in organizing our 
unions for economic action.... 

“The time has come,” he continued, 
“when we should give this question much 
greater attention and personal effort than 
we have shown in the past. We have beén 
lukewarm and lackadaisical in our attitude 


toward: politics, voting when we did vote 


without conviction and. without: definite 
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objectives. We have preferred the movies 
to political meetings, and, as individual 
members of Congress unions, we have 
refused to contribute toward the support 
of a political party, which our Congress 
has endorsed, even the price of a couple 
of movie tickets.” 

Reviewing the endorsation by the Con- 
gress of the CCF Party as the “political 
arm of labour,’ he said that it was “quite 
evident” that “the rank and file of our 
movement have not yet become firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity of voting for candi- 
dates endorsed by the Congress, and thus 
obtaining adequate representation in Par- 
liament and the provincial legislatures.” 


Need for Labour 
Organization and Unity 


Mr. Mosher also called on the delegates 
to increase their efforts to organize unor- 
ganized workers as a means of building up 
labour’s strength. 

“Tf workers who have gained improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions 
through organization are not willing to 
accept the responsibility of spending ‘time 
and money for organizing purposes,” he 
warned, “the labour movement will become 
smaller and weaker instead of developing 
into a powerful agency for democratic 
progress.” 

Mr. Mosher pointed to the need for unity 
among the various trade union centres as 
a further means of strengthening labour’s 
position. 

“The Congress has endeavoured to 
promote co-operation with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada,” he said, “and 
some progress has been made in this respect. 
It must be evident that the division of 
labour into two large national groups and 
into another important group, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
in the Province of Quebec, is detrimental 
to the best interests of the workers and 
the nation. Both within the Congress, 
therefore, and in its external relations, it is 
important that we should strive for a spirit 
of unity and goodwill.” 

The President made it clear, however, 
that there were limits to this drive towards 
unification of the labour movement. 

“Our desire for unity,” he declared, 
“oreat as it may be, does not require us 
to retain within our ranks or to co-operate 
with admitted enemies of our country and 
traitors to our nation, who have given 
themselves over body and soul to the 
totalitarian philosophy of Communism. The 
ereat majority of our affiliated and char- 
tered unions and of the membership of 
these unions have been strongly opposed to 
Communism from the outset, and at our 
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Congress Conventions we have unhesitat- 
ingly condemned Communism and its 
supporters, because it was evident that their 
loyalty was to Soviet Russia rather than 
to Canada, and to a ruthless and unprin- 
cipled totalitarianism rather than to the 
principles of freedom and democracy. I 
believe that we should refuse to permit any 
Communist-dominated union to remain in 
the Congress and undermine its efforts to 
build up a responsible and democratic 
labour movement. 

“A well-known proverb tells us, ‘It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,’ and while 
everyone, except the Communists, must 
regret the invasion of South Korea by 
Communist forces: from North Korea, the 
ridiculous defence of this action by Com- 
munists the world over has demonstrated 
more Clearly than ever before that they are 
willing to follow the Communist party- 
line, no matter how absurd or illogical it 
may be. 

“The war in Korea has also served to 
unite the democratic nations more strongly 
than ever, and to show that the United 
Nations can, when necessary, become a 
powerful force to defend its members 
against aggression. We may take some 
satisfaction in the readiness with which 
Canada has answered the call of the United 
Nations, and I am sure that, as Canadian 
citizens, we wish our country to do every- 
thing possible, in co-operation with the 
other nations, to oppose Soviet imperialism 
wherever it may be found.” 


Desire for National 
Labour Legislation 


Reiterating the desire of the Congress for 
the adoption of labour legislation on a 
national rather than a provincial basis, Mr. 
Mosher expressed the view that there would 
be “no difficulty whatever” in making any 
necessary constitutional amendments. 

However, he asserted, “the fact is that 
there is a marked disinclination by the 
responsible authorities to attempt to intro- 
duce federal legislation or to take the 
necessary steps to obtain power to do so. 
The result is senseless lack of uniformity 
which understandably bewilders workers and 
unions, and adds nothing to the effective 
administration of labour legislation. 

“Certain industries,’ Mr. Mosher con- 
tinued, “have become so basic to the 
economy of the nation that it is ludicrous 
to continue any longer the present motley 
pattern of legislation on a_ sectionalized 
basis;” In particular Mr. Mosher felt that 
the steel,and packinghouse industries should 
be governed by national legislation. 

The CCL President criticized the lack of 
uniformity in provincial legislation concern- 
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ing the check-off, and said it was “deplor- 
able” that federal legislation did not make 
provision for it. 

He characterized as “one of the most 
disturbing features in the administration 


of labour legislation in the last year” the 


action of the Labour Relations Board of 
British Columbia in “taking upon itself” 
the right to determine whether or not a 
particular trade union should have the 
authority, under its constitution, to organize 
employees in certain industries. 

Mr. Mosher declared that “it is no part 
of the function of the Labour Relations 
Board to define the jurisdiction of trade 
unions. It is up to the employees to 
decide in which union they will belong. 
If there should appear to be any conflict 
as to which union enjoys the confidence 
of a unit of employees, the issue can, and 
should, in so far as the Labour Relations 
Board is concerned, be resolved through 
the ballot-box. In effect, the Board is 
substituting its opinion for that of the 
employees, and to the extent that it is 
doing this it represents an_ irresponsible 
usurpation of the right of the employees to 
decide which union will represent them.” 


Conciliation Board Procedure 


Mr. Mosher urged the need for over- 
hauling the present conciliation procedure 
used to deal with industrial disputes. 

“At the present time,” he said, “all 
labour legislation provides that, in the event 
of an industrial dispute, the matters at issue 
between the parties may be referred to a 
Concihation Board which reports its recom- 
mendation to the appropriate Minister of 
Labour. Undoubtedly, some more effective 
machinery must be found for the pur- 
pose of reconciling differences between 
employers and workers. Reports issued by 
certain Conciliation Boards in recent 
months in industrial disputes which are of 
vital importance to the public have shown 
an almost reckless disregard for factual 
accuracy, and have had consequences which 
have defeated the very purpose for which 
Conciliation Boards are established. Some 
recent Board reports have actually resulted 
in a worsening of labour-management rela- 
tions. In some cases, decisions are made 
on considerations of expediency rather than 
of sound principles. 

“It may be that the answer lies partly 
in developing panels of trained and experi- 
enced men and women, representing the 
points of view of labour, management, and 
the general public, to serve on Conciliation 
Boards. This might lead to greater con- 
sistency and stability. The Congress is 
giving the problem of Conciliation Boards 
careful consideration, and we hope soon to 


be able to offer suggestions to the legis- 
lative authorities so that their work may 
become more effective and useful. This 
would be in the interests of all parties 
concerned, including the public.” 


Objectives of Labour 


Mr. Mosher went on to stress the need 
for “a sound and adequate program of 
social security for the Canadian people.” 

Specifically he called for old age pensions 
providing a “decent standard of living” 
without a means test, higher unemployment 
insurance benefits and “fewer restrictions on 
the right to get them,” a national health 
insurance scheme, and disability benefits to 
cover loss of earning power through illness 
or accident. “And basic to all of this, labour 
wants the Government to make full employ- 
ment a permanent feature of our economy.” 


Mr. Mosher added that “Canadian 
workers do not expect to get anything for 
nothing. ... Just as they pay their full 
share toward their own unemployment 
insurance benefits, and, through taxation, 
for what little other social security legis- 
lation there is, so they are prepared to pay 
their just share of any additional measures 
that may be introduced,” he declared. 


He insisted that “social security will 
not bankrupt Canada,” but rather “will 
strengthen it.... It will ,in the words of 
Lord Beveridge, ‘free us once and for all 
of the scandal of physical want for which 
there is no economic or moral justifica- 
tion.’ ” 


Mr. Mosher directed special attention to 
the work of the Congress in the fields of 
research, education and public relations, 
where, he said, the Congress had made a 
great contribution toward the progress of 
the Canadian labour movement. 


In concluding his address he told his 
audience that the labour movement, 
although “a human institution and there- 
fore fallible in its judgment and _ its 
conduct” was “nevertheless one of the 
great constructive elements in the modern 
industrial world. We may, I think, take 
proper pride in being associated with the 
labour movement and with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Its success represents 
the collective efforts of its membership 
from coast to coast, and there is no reason 
why it should not continue to be a powerful 
factor in the fight for freedom, security, 
and the utmost human well-being. Let us 
on this tenth anniversary rededicate our- 
selves to the task of carrying out the 
program of the Congress in raising our 
standards of living, and making life richer 
and more abundant for the people of 
Canada and of the world.” 


‘ 


Expulsion of the United Electrical Workers 


On the afternoon of the first day of the 
Convention, the delegates dealt with an 
appeal from the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict Five, against its suspension by the 
CCL Executive in December, 1949. 

The suspension of the UE was described 
as follows in the printed Report of the 
Executive Council, which had been dis- 
tributed to the delegates :— 

In December, 1949, the Executive 
Council, by a mail vote, as provided by 
Article 6, Section 10, of the Congress 
Constitution, decided to suspend the 
affiliation of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, with effect from 
December 1, 1949, on account of being in 
arrears of per capita tax for a period of 
three months. This action was taken in 
accordance with Article 3, Section 9 of the 
Congress Constitution. 


The appeal, a 34-page mimeographed 
document, was also distributed to the dele- 
gates, and was read by George T. Aldridge, 
President of UE Local 521. 


It charged that the matter of alleged 
arrears of per capita tax had “little if any- 
thing” to do with the “real reasons” for 
the suspension of the UE. 


These reasons, the appeal continued, “lie 
in the position taken by this union on 
questions of policy at previous CCL con- 
ventions, and meetings of the Executive 
Council. On some fundamental policy 
questions, particularly the deficiencies of 
Congress leadership in promoting a unified 
fight for our wage needs and the political 
action position of the Congress, the UE 
with other CCL unions found itself in sharp 
disagreement with the Congress officers and 
we carried forward a consistent fight within 
the Congress in support of our point of 
view.” 

The appeal, went on to say that the 
Congress officers needed an excuse for 
suspending the UE “because they wished to 
apply in Canada the action of the CIO 
Convention which expelled UE from CIO 


“in the United States. They wished to make 


room for the new paper organization which 
CIO handed to James B. Carey .. . the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (IUE). 

“They, the Congress officers, desired to 
clothe this paper organization with Con- 
gress affiliation so that it could proceed 
apace with its main purpose .. . disorganiz- 
ing the organized workers in the electrical 
and machine industry through disruption 
and raiding. Affiliation of JIUE was 
designed to legitimize the illegitimate, 
employver-encouraged practice of raiding. 
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“To accomplish this purpose the Congress 
officers had to get rid of UE,” the appeal 
continued. It then went on to charge that 
the Executive had given a false interpre- 
tation of the Congress Constitution govern- 
ing per capita payments. Admitting that 
“inadvertently” per capita cheques for two 
months had not been forwarded to the 
CCL, the appeal said that these were subse- 
quently remitted before the date when the 
UE became constitutionally subject to 
suspension. 

Having presented these arguments in its 
first few pages, the appeal then went on 
to attack the CCL and various of its 
officers and affiliates for ‘“red-baiting,” 
“raiding,” “splitting the labour movement,” 
“stifling criticism,” “accepting political dom- 
ination,” ete. 

It proceeded to set forth the policies 
supported by the UE in regard to wages 
and the “speed-up.” It attacked the 
Marshall Plan. It asserted that “powerful 
forces in the American Government” were 
determined that “there will be, in fact must 
be war.” It charged that, “using the war 
program of the Government as a shield, 
big business has launched a many-sided 
offensive against the people.’ It criticized 
the acceptance by labour leaders of the 
Government’s “strike-breaking” legislation 
in the recent railway strike. 

Following all this, the document closed 
with an appeal for unity of the working 
classes. 

Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy spoke in 
reply to the appeal of the United Electrical 
Workers. 

Dealing with the failure of the UE to 
pay its per capita tax, he said that this 
was not due to carelessness or accident. For 
two years it had been an open question 
among Communist Party strategists as to 
whether to set up a new central labour 
body composed of Communist-dominated 
unions. This was the reason the dues had 
been withheld. The same situation had 
applied in the United States, where the 
UE had withdrawn its affiliation from the 
CIO just prior to the November, 1949, 
Convention, rather than face the issue of 
non-payment of dues. 

Mr. Conroy scoffed at the union as 
“wearing a halo of virtue round its head 
while all other unions are black with sin,” 
and pretending that only one organization 
—the UE—could rescue the Congress. 

Pointing to the benefits that had been 
won for Canadian workers by the leaders 
criticized by the UE, Mr. Conroy said it 
was not they but the UE that had “sold 
the workers down the river.” He character- 
ized a recent settlement reached by the 
UE with Canadian General Electric as 
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“shout the worst contract negotiated in 
Canada in the last twelve months.’ Mean- 
while, he said, the IUE, the “so-called paper 
organization,” had reached much _ better 
settlements at different plants of the same 
firm. 

The UE had criticized the Congress for 
its political affiliation, but “the brief does 
not tell you that every staff officer in the 
UE is a prisoner, stave and complete 
vassal of the Communist Party in the 
United States and Canada.” 

He said there was a hearty welcome for 
the rank and file of UE members in the 
ranks of the Congress-supported IUE, but 
he called on the delegates to dismiss the 
appeal and to tell UE leaders there was no 
room for them in the Canadian labour 
movement. 

President Mosher ruled that in accordance 
with previously established Congress pro- 
cedure an appeal against a suspension was 
not debatable. He therefore did not 
permit further discussion. Congress Vice- 
President C. H. Millard then moved that 
the Convention reject the appeal of the 
UE, and expel it unconditionally from the 
Congress. 

A point of order was raised from the 
floor that this, as a new motion, should 
be debatable. Amidst considerable shouting 
from some parts of the hall, the chairman 
ruled that the point was not well taken. 
since the question was still on an appeal. 
The question, being put, was carried by an 
overwhelming majority; and the Conven- 
tion proceeded to its next item of business. 

The next morning, Mr. Mosher explained 
his ruling further. He said that Mr. 
Millard’s motion had the same sense as 
the question on the appeal he had been 
about to put to the delegates. He had 
therefore allowed a vote to be taken on it 
in this form, but since it was still a ques- 
tion on an appeal he had not permitted 
a debate. 

He referred to the time that had been 
spent at previous Conventions in debating 
issues on which a great majority of the 
delegates had made up their minds. 

‘Tm not trying to be a dictator,” he 
said, “but the time has come when 95 
per cent of the delegates at this Conven- 
tion are not going to have their minds 
diverted by a small minority who want to 
kick up a racket.” 


) 


Report of Executive Council 


The Report of the Executive Council, 
read to the delegates by Pat Conroy, com- 
prised a record of the past year’s activities. 

In addition to the suspension of the UE 
the Report dealt with: the transfer of 


jurisdiction formerly held by the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers to the United Steel Workers of 
America; the Congress submission to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in connection 
with rent control; establishment of a 
political action fund; presentation of the 
annual memorandum to the Government 
on March 31; public statement on control 
of atomic energy; Executive meeting of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; joint statement with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on 
the Korean situation; service to Congress 
affiliates; and statements issued jointly with 
other labour bodies supporting the railway 
unions and opposing compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes. 

Charters had been granted to 20 local 
unions during the year and to 3 labour 
councils. On August 1, 1950, the Congress 
comprised six provincial federations, 35 
labour councils, 28 international and 
national unions, and 177 local chartered 
unions. The membership of the Congress 
was approximately 350,000. National and 
international unions affiliated with the Con- 
gress had a total of 963 locals. 

Appended to the Report of the Executive 
were reports outlining the activities of the 
CCL Research and Publicity departments 
and of the Education and Political Action 
Committees. 

Delegates were presented with a 24-page 
financial statement, showing the receipts 
and expenditures of the Congress, and the 
assets and liabilities at May 31, 1950. 

Receipts for the 11-month period ending 
at that date totalled $333,083.41, while 
expenditures were $339,260.90. 

Following their consideration by a Con- 
vention Committee, and debate on the 
Convention floor, the Officers’ Reports were 
approved by the delegates. 

During the course of the debate, J. E. 
McGuire, Secretary, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, made reference to 
the recent railway strike. Answering a 
delegate who had criticized the manner in 
which the railway strike was brought to an 
end, Mr. McGuire pointed out that a stage 
had been reached when Parliament “had 
to take some definite action.” It was 
significant, he said, that all political parties 
had expressed opposition to compulsory 
arbitration “as a permanent feature.” The 
legislation was not all the labour unions 
had hoped for, but it was a start in the 
right direction, and had broken down the 
resistance of railway management. He 
reminded the delegates that it had been 
the custom in the railway industry for 30 
years to submit disputes to arbitration 
under the Boards of Adjustment procedures. 


Racial Tolerance 


In presenting the Report of the National 
Committee for Racial Tolerance to the 
Convention, Pat Conroy specially com- 
mended it to their attention. 

The Report reviewed the efforts of the 
Congress to have legislation enacted to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
creed and colour, and to have a Biull of 
Rights incorporated in the Canadian 
Constitution. 

The Report cited incidents such as a 
referendum at Dresden, Ont., infringing on 
the rights of Negroes, and outbreaks of 
violence against religious minorities in three 
Quebec towns, as proving the need “for 
more educational efforts on our part and 
for the enactment of necessary laws.” 

On the other hand the Report noted a 
pronounced trend during the year towards 
greater understanding of the rights of all 
racial and religious groups. A number of 
Ontario municipalities, including Toronto, 
passed by-laws rendering business licences 
void when the licensee discriminates against 
any customer on account of race, colour 
or creed. The Legislatures of Ontario and 
Manitoba prohibited the insertion of 
restrictive covenants in deeds or property 
leases. (Saskatchewan had _ previously 
passed such legislation.) Fair employment 
practices bills were introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature by members represent- 
ing all political parties. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms recommended the drafting of a 
Bill of Rights, and, as an interim measure, 
the adoption by Parliament of a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The Report com- 
mended all these developments. 

According to the Report, much of the 
work of the Committee during the past 
year was done in co-operation with local 
labour committees to combat racial intol- 
erance, the CCL Committee on Education, 
and various affiliated unions. In particular 
the Report congratulated the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for “its splendid work in 
promoting better race relations among its 
members.” Pamphlets, radio broadcasts, 
films and conferences helped in furthering 
racial and religious tolerance across Canada. 

The Report concluded with a statement 
that in the present critical times it was 
particularly important to “give to every 
Canadian, regardless of his race, religion 
or national origin, a sense of belonging to 
a great democratic family with a strong 
democratic tradition and heritage.” 

The Committee’s chairman was R. J: 
Lamoureux, United Steelworkers of 
America, Montreal, and its membership 
included representatives of several other 
Congress affiliates. 
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Two resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the Convention expressed the view of the 
delegates in regard to the subjects covered 
in the Committee’s Report. 

The first commended the CCL Executive 
and the National Committee on Racial 
Tolerance for “the effective educational and 
legislative efforts to promote understanding 
between all groups of the Canadian popula- 
tion and to minimize and ultimately elim- 
inate racial and religious discrimination.” 

The second reiterated requests made in 
previous years to both Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments to pass legislation requir- 
ing employers to “hire individuals and deal 
with them as employees, without discrim- 
ination as to race, colour, creed or birth- 
place.” 

A third resolution, which had not been 
dealt with at the time the Convention 
adjourned, re-endorsed the need of a Bill 
of Rights. 


‘ Declaration of 
Positive Economic Philosophy 


On the second morning of the Conven- 
tion the delegates took action of consider- 
able significance when they adopted by a 
very large majority a “Declaration of 
Positive Economic Philosophy.” 


The Canadian Congress of Labour has in 


recent years repeatedly expressed its oppo- 
sition to Communism. The “Declaration” 
is an attempt to go beyond this opposition 
and to formulate goals which the Canadian 
people and the labour movement might 
reach by democratic methods. It sets forth 
the need to fight Communism by positive 
methods—to “secure the material welfare of 
the people,” and by doing so “provide them 
with a moral purpose” with which to arm 
themselves against Communism. 

“Basically,” the document states, “there 
are in the world today two great forces— 
one, the forces of dictatorship, represented 
chiefly by Communism, and the other, the 
forces of Democracy. These two forces are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 
Communism is challenging the whole of 
the civilized world—its one aim is directed 
to securing domination of all nations. 

“Regardless of the theories of Com- 
munism,” the Declaration continues, “in 
practice it has become the greatest tyranny 
the world has ever known.” 

But, the Declaration goes on to show, in 
areas where “hundreds of millions” of 
people “have been exploited, degraded, 
reduced to a sub-human status,” where, in 
short, capitalism has “failed miserably,” 
Communism has succeeded: in bringing its 
message. 

“Is our world meeting this challenge?” 
the document asks. “The answer is no! 
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In the main, the people are confused and 
leaderless on this issue. Narrow and selfish 
thinking, or ‘Business as usual,’ takes the 
place of basic and necessary policies. The 
evidence of this is everywhere. Our lead- 
ing institutions—capital, industrial and 
financial—and for the most part, our daily 
newspapers, reflect this confusion. Whether 
they do not understand the nature of the 
challenge, or their economic interests pre- 
vent them from desiring to understand 
its nature, is a question for their conscience. 
They want to liquidate Communism, and 
yet to continue exploiting the mass of the 
people. In short, they want to have their 
cake and eat it too. It just cannot be done. 

“In other fields of thinking, various cures 
are prescribed to meet the challenge. One 
school holds that military defence is suffi- 
cient. Another holds that if people stop 
sinning, Communism will wither away. Yet 
another believes that if enough attention is 
given to material things—a higher standard 
of living—military defence by our world is 
unnecessary, despite the mighty armaments 
and poisonous Fifth Columns _ of the 
Communist world. 

“We believe that none of these pre- 
scribed cures is enough in itself. They 
must be made to fit together into a co- 
ordinated weapon of material, military and 
moral might, if the peoples of the world 
are to be sufficiently armed to meet the 
greatest menace of our time. 

“The first prerequisite in fighting this 
dictatorial tyranny is a concentrated dedica- 
tion to the material well-being of our own 
and all other people. We must nail on our 
masthead the slogan: ‘For the needy instead 
of the greedy,’ ” 

The Declaration then goes on to stress 
the need for raising living standards in 
backward countries as well as in Canada. 

“In the moral field the life of the average 
man and woman has little or no meaning. 
If it has to have a meaning, if it must have 
a purpose in terms of human survival, satis- 
fying the needs of the people in all of the 
fields mentioned must be the primary 
objective of our country and all other 
countries as well. ... 

“This is the fight that must be fought. 
Secure the material welfare of the people, 
and by doing so, provide them with a moral 
purpose to fight and live. Having once 
possessed such moral purpose, the people 
will arm themselves militarily and every 
other way to bring into being not merely 
a world that has conquered the brutal 
menace of Communism, but a world that is 
the rightful heritage of every man, woman 
and child.” 

Opening the debate on the adoption of 
the Declaration, Pat Conroy stressed the 


need of giving the people strength to 
“stand up and fight for a life that’s worth 
living” if the world is to belong to “dignity, 
decency and freedom.” 

Among the other speakers who supported 
the declaration were Elroy Robson, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
Reg. Gardiner, United Steelworkers, John 
Whitehouse, Textile Workers, Robert Livett, 
United Mine Workers, Louis Palermo, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and Sam 
Baron, Textile Workers. 

Mr. Whitehouse cited the loss of freedom 
by Czech trade unionists as a result of 
Communist action. Mr. Palermo said the 
Congress was taking a position that was 
“long overdue.” Mr. Baron, after castigat- 
ing the “Genghis Khan mentality” of the 
Communists in the Kremlin, described the 
Declaration as saying to the “economic 
Maginot Line of capitalist mentality” 
that unless social evils are remedied 
“Communism will succeed.” He said the 
Congress was neither in the camp of 
Communism nor of capitalism, but that it 
stood for economic justice in the face of 
both systems. 

Opposing the resolution were John 
Kurchack, United Automobile Workers, 
Toronto, Fred Jackson, International Long- 
shoremen, New Westminster, and Robert 
Haddow, International Fur and Leather 
Workers. Mr. Kurchack charged that 
anti-Communists were also anti-labour, and 
objected to the support given to dictators 
in Spain and Asia. Mr. Jackson “rejected” 
that part of the Declaration which attacked 
Communism, but supported the rest of it. 
Mr. Haddow opposed the Declaration as 
“taking the labour movement into the camp 
of the war mongers.” 

Following a motion from the floor “that 
the question be now put,” which was adopted 
by a large majority, the Declaration itself 
was overwhelmingly approved. Mr. Mosher 
then ruled out of order a delegate who 
still wanted to speak on the Declaration, 
stating that “ninety-five per cent of the 
delegates wanted the question put,” and 
that he was “not going to let business be 
held up by the remaining five per cent.” 


Resolutions Committee 


In accordance with custom, the first 
resolution put before the delegates by the 
Resolutions Committee (Chairman, Harry 
Chappell, CBRE) was that the Convention 
observe one minute’s silence in tribute to 
members of the Allied Forces who died in 
World Wars I and II. To this resolution 
was added a reference to those who died 
in the Korean conflict. 

After the delegates had performed this 
ceremony, Robert Livett, United Mine 
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Workers, moved that silence be observed 
for coal miners who had died in the British 
mine disaster the previous day; and this 
also was done. 


Price and Wage Policy 


The Convention then dealt with two 
resolutions setting forth Congress policy on 
wages and prices in the light of the Korean 
war. 

The prices resolution was adopted as a 
substitute for a considerable number of 
resolutions which had been submitted in 
advance of the Convention by various 
Congress affiliates. 

Approved unanimously, it was as 
follows :— 

Whereas our country is now engaged in 
military conflict, and every indication 
points to vast expenditures for military 
equipment, which will entail increased 
taxes for the Canadian people; and 

Whereas since the start of the Korean 
war, prices have risen alarmingly, with no 
apparent necessity, with business again 
taking advantage of war to increase profits. 
Correspondingly, the living standards of 
the Canadian people are declining, and 
unless prompt action is taken, many of 
our people will be living under increased 
hardships; ; 

Be it therefore resolved that this Con- 
gress go on record as re-affirming its 
determination to do all possible to have 
the necessary Federal legislation put into 
effect which would roll back prices to the 
June 1, 1950 level, and maintain prices 
at which every Canadian worker will be 
assured of a healthy and decent standard 
of living. 

The wages resolution also called attention 
to the Korean situation. Charging that 
“profiteers in Canada” had used the war 
as an excuse to raise prices, thus causing 
suffering to workers, it urged all affiliated 
unions of the Congress to “give considera- 
tion to the formulation of an effective wage 
policy designed to meet this increasing cost 
of living.” 

A reply to two delegates from the Fur 
and Leather Workers’ union who called for 
a “revitalizing” of the Congress Wage 
Co-ordinating Committee, was given by 
George Burt, Regional Director, United 
Automobile Workers. He pointed to the 
difficulty of co-ordinating a wage drive, and 
suggested that it was up to the various 
locals to seek higher wages. “Brothers,” he 
said, “the money is there—go after it!” 


Housing and Rent Control 


The Convention spent almost an entire 
morning in a debate on housing. It was 
apparent that many of those who spoke 
felt keenly on this subject; and numerous 
instances were cited of the difficulties in 
obtaining adequate accommodation and of 
the high cost of homes and rentals. 
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President Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer 
Conroy, and Vice-President Millard were 
among those who participated in the 
discussion. 

The resolution which had been intro- 
duced by the Resolutions Committee was 
twice referred back before the delegates 
were satisfied that it was sufficiently 
‘strongly worded. It was finally adopted by 
‘a unanimous standing vote. 

One delegate urged that “if we can get 
money for war we can get it to build 
homes for everyone.” Another declared 
that houses at eight or nine thousand 
dollars were beyond the reach of the aver- 
age working man. 

Pat Conroy cited the need for housing 
as an inherent part of the Positive 
Economic Philosophy adopted by the Con- 
vention on the previous day. He said that 
the high price of homes was causing “mass 
frustration in the minds of thousands of 
families whose basic idea was to own their 
own homes.” Homes were necessary to 
give these families a stake and investment 
in civilization. He called on the Govern- 
ment to tackle the situation as a mass 
problem to be handled on a mass basis. 

Mr. Millard attacked the “propaganda” 
that high costs were mainly the result of 
the cost of labour or materials. He 
emphasized instead the high cost of 
financing homes. This was a “lucrative 
field” in which families were being “held 
in bondage for years to come.” He stressed 
the need of providing a “positive answer” 
to both Communism and capitalism, and 
urged political action to obtain the desired 
results. 

Mr. Mosher also stressed: the relationship 
between housing and a “positive economic 
philosophy.” There was no lack of land, 
material or competent help, he said, but 
rather of a will to see that houses were 
built. 

Another delegate suggested direct action 
not only through the ballot box but through 
a nation-wide strike, and hastened to add: 
“I’m not a Communist.” 

_ As finally approved by the delegates, the 
heusing resolution was as follows:— 
Whereas The Canadian Congress of 
Labour has repeatedly stressed the need 
for an adequate national housing program, 
and has persistently and strongly criticized 
the Government for its inadequate housing 
plans,-and has urged upon the Government 
that the resources of the country be so 
utilized as to enable a proper low-rental 
housing program to be started immediately 
which would provide construction of hous- 
ing units at a rate which would reduce to 
~ a minimum the alarming number of Cana- 
"dian families affected’ by this serious 
housing shortage: 


Therefore be it resolved that inasmuch 
as no such program has yet been started, 
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and in the meantime the situation has 
deteriorated rather than improved, this 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour again condemns the inactivity of 
the Government in this respect, and in- 
structs the incoming Executive to continue 
and expand its efforts to have this essen- 
tial program instituted; and 

Be it further resolved that we also urge 
upon the Government that it immediately 
investigate, and, if necessary, act upon the 
alleged inequalities and discrimination in 
the pricing, distribution and allocation of 
essential building materials; 


And be it further resolved, that we 
demand of the Government that they 
should promptly institute a program 
designed to provide adequate, properly 


constructed, low-priced homes that may be 
purchased under reasonable terms within 
the reach of the lower income groups. In 
the carrying out of this program we 
further demand that the Government take 
the necessary action to remove the build- 
ing and furnishing of homes from the realm 
of finance companies and private property; 

And be it further resolved that we urge 
the incoming Executive Council to rally 
our membership to implement this resolu- 
tion with every resource, political or other- 
wise, at its command to the end that all 
legislators, provincial or federal, will be 
conscious of the voice of the people and 
will give us legislation that will wipe out 
the shameful lack of decent housing in 
Canada. 


In a second resolution the delegates 
called on the Government to “reverse its 
decision to abolish rent control’ until 
“every Canadian is properly housed,’ and 
to enact legislation “protecting tenants 
against evictions under unjustifiable con- 
ditions.” 

Still another resolution requested the 
Federal and Provincial Governments to 
“take the necessary action to assure Cana- 
dians of good lumber at fair prices.” 


United Nations Action 
in Korea 


As has been the case at recent Conven- 
tions, the debate on international affairs 
provided one of the major occasions for 
expression of the overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist sentiment of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

About a dozen resolutions had been 
submitted by affiliated unions in advance 
of the Convention. Several of these 
followed the Communist line by calling on 
the Convention to “deplore the decision of 
the Federal Government to involve our 
country by the sending of ships, aircraft 
and troops to the civil war in Korea;” 
and to “endorse the Stockholm appeal being 
circulated by the Canadian Peace Congress.” 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
ion-concurrence in these resolutions, and 
the adoption of a substitute resolution 
which incorporated the viewpoint of the 
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other proposals. The substitute resolution 
called on the Convention to give “unqual- 
fied support” to the action taken by the 
United Nations in Korea, and to “endorse 
and approve” the joint.statement on Kkorea 
issued in August, 1950, jointly by Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and CCL President 
A. R. Mosher. 

By adopting this resolution the Conven- 
tion expressed its desire for peace; its 
determination to resist aggression; its 
opposition to “the phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge” and similar “ban the A-bomb” 
resolutions aimed at “keeping us disarmed 
and leaving Soviet Russia free to move in 
on any country whenever it suits their 
purpose;” and finally its firm conviction 
that the United Nations action was 
“designed to restore peace in Korea and 
uphold the dignity and authority of inter- 
national law in the settlement of disputes 
between the countries of the world.” 

Opposing this resolution, Wilham Stewart, 
Marine Workers’ and Boilermakers’ Union, 
Vancouver, said that there had been no 
aggression by the North Koreans; but that 
the Koreans were merely working out their 
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own destiny’in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of nations; he 
urged that Canada should keep out of the 
conflict. 

On the other hand George Banks, CBRE, 
Moncton, said that “the first fellow that 
crowd’s another fellow’s doorstep” was 
undoubtedly an aggressor; while Morris 
Rabinovitch, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Montreal, denied that the North 
Koreans were following the principle of 
self-determination since they were follow- 
ing a line dictated by an outside power, 
ramely the Soviet Union. 

Robert Haddow, International Fur and 
Leather Workers, criticized the government 
of South Korea, and said that even if the 
North Koreans had invaded South Korea, 
this action was justified by the right of 
the Korean people as a whole to settle 
their own affairs. He charged that Canada 
was following United States policy in 
bolstering up reactionary governments in 
Asia in defence of the millions invested by 
Wall Street. 

In reply to this, Larry Sefton, Steel- 
workers, declared: “The Governments in 
some countries may not be all I’d like to 
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see, but at least they’re open to investiga- 
tion and the force of world opinion.” On 
the other hand North Korea had closed its 
borders to investigation by the United 
Nations; and to find out what was going 
on “we have to accept the word of the 
Canadian Tribune and Brother Haddow. 
We refuse to take their word,” he said. 

In Korea, he continued, the United 
Nations had matched force with force “and 
I see by the papers it’s working out very 
well.” 

Pat Conroy discussed the resolution in 
terms of the history of the trade union 
movement. For almost thirty years, he 
said, the Communists had been caucusing, 
bulldozing and threatening in an effort to 
drive the free trade unions to cover so 
that they could take control. 

“We in the Canadian trade union move- 
ment,” he declared, “are serving notice that 
the Russian holiday of the last generation 
has now officially come to an end.” He 
reminded the delegates that in 1940-41 the 
Communists “were asking us to sign peace 
pledges for a negotiated peace with the 
Nazis.” 

“My friends in the Communist Party,” 
he cried, “and you woolly-headed fellow- 
travellers, you’ve come to a halt. This 
resolution recognizes the thinking of the 
working people in Canada.” 

J. Orem, Local 200, UAW, said he was 
against any form of dictatorship, whether 
it was Fascism, Communism or Capitalism. 
But under capitalism the labour movement 
could make progress and improve its con- 
ditions, whereas to adopt Communism 
would merely be to “change one boss for 
another,” with the disadvantage that 
“there’s no grievance procedure under 
Communism.” He warned the delegates to 
fight Communism by democratic means, 
saying that “if you depart from these 
methods you play their game.” 

When the question was put to a vote, 
the resolution was adopted by the over- 
whelming majority which characterized all 
decisions on issues opposed to Communism. 


Address hy 
Minister of Labour 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, making his first appearance at a 
CCL Convention, addressed the delegates 
at the Convention banquet. 

He was introduced by Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy, who paid tribute to Mr. 
Gregg’s services to his country in war and 
peace. 

The Minister of Labour dealt mainly in 
his address with ways and means of achiev- 
ing social objectives in Canada. 
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“We have got past believing that poverty 
can be eliminated by the stroke of a pen, 
or even by Act of Parliament,” Mr. Gregg 
declared. “Our gains of the past fifty years 
have pointed the way by which future 
progress can be achieved. ; 

“The great social projects of our time 
have to be made economically possible 
through the productivity of our people. 
They have also to be made _ politically 
possible through the persuasion of the 
majority, including if possible a majority of 
those most directly affected. 

“There are no short-cuts. 

“One way of looking at Communism,” the 
Minister continued, “is to consider it as an 
attempt at a shortcut—an attempt to 
achieve progress without regard for its 
two essential factors; productivity and . 
persuasion. 

“Any progress that may be achieved in 
this way is at the expense of every funda- 
mental human decency we cherish,” Mr. 
Gregg warned. “For the absence of demo- 
cratic persuasion means dictatorship. And 
the continued existence of a dictatorship is 
impossible without the repression, the 
tortures, the liquidations, that totalitarian 
rulers employ on any who dare to question 
their system. ... 

“To combat this evil we are being forced 
to recognize the causes from which _ it 
springs, and to take a critical look at the 
values for which we stand. : 

“Communism has done this for us—it has 
put us all inevitably on the side of social 
progress. It has challenged us to keep 
democracy working at the best level of 
efficiency we can muster. It is thus 
succeeding, against its will, in stimulating 
a unity of purpose that could scarcely 
otherwise have been achieved among all 
classes of people in the democracies. 

“For the basic hopeful fact of our 
economy today is that progress is being 
made at a faster rate than ever before in 
OUD historyes 4 

“The history. of the past half century 
shows the extent we have moved towards 
closing the gap between rich and poor, 
towards destroying social barriers, towards 
providing equality of opportunity for all 
young persons. The trade union movement 
can claim credit for helping in these gains 
as well as in securing for workers a fair 
return for their toil. 

“No one pretends we have reached the 
millenium. But the direction in which we 
are moving is plain to all. 

“And as for the great social objectives 
of the present time—continued full employ- 
ment, old age security, better health ser- 
vices, shorter working hours, higher general 
prosperity for all—there is a greater measure 


of agreement than ever before that they 
can and must be attained. Mr. President, 
there may be differences of opiaion as to 
the timing of some of these things but as 
to principle your Federal Government has 
taken positive action on all of them and 
will not turn back. 

“These important issues are all before the 

public today. They are discussed and 
studied in Parliament, by Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committees, next month by 
Federal-Provincial Conference, in the 
press and on the radio, and especially in 
assemblies like your own. Certainly there 
are differences of opinion, but these will 
be ironed out by methods consistent with 
our traditions of freedom.... 
' “Whatever difficulties exist, constitu- 
tional, administrative, financial or otherwise. 
are bound to yield to the determined 
aspirations of the Canadian people.” 

Mr. Gregg told of the efforts that were 
being made to preserve world peace, so 
that social objectives could be achieved. 
He spoke of the need to convince peoples 
in other lands of the benefits of democracy. 

“Tn our country,” he said, “we have con- 
fidence in our ability to make a better 
life for all our citizens. But in other areas 
of the world millions upon millions of 
people live in such extremes of poverty 
that they lack not only this confidence, but 
even hope itself. 

“These millions, living in conditions of 
squalor, disease and misery, are ready 
victims for the Communist propaganda 
campaign that has already been launched.” 

The Minister then praised the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program, and 
other activities designed to bring help to 
underdeveloped countries. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gregg 
also paid tribute to the memory of two 
of his predecessors in office, the late W. L. 
Mackenzie King, and the late Humphrey 
Mitchell. 

He also congratulated the Congress on 
being “one of the first groups in Canada 
to sense the nature of the latest menace 
to world peace. In acting decisively—as 
you have done in the past years—to rid 
yourselves of disruptive elements within 
your midst you acted primarily to 
strengthen yourselves that you might better 
achieve the purposes of the labour move- 
ment,” Mr. Gregg said. “But in so doing 
you also won the respect of the Canadian 
public, and laid the basis for a kinship of 
national spirit that will be of the utmost 
value to Canada in the difficult months 
ahead.” 


Labour Unity 


A resolution on labour unity, submitted 
to the Convention by the Executive 
Council, was characterized by CCL Vice- 
President C. H. Millard as of “outstanding” 
importance, and one that “will someday be 
regarded as historic.” 

The resolution called for the establish- 
ment of a joint national council on which 
all bona fide trade union groups would have 
representation, in order to formulate 
common policies in the interests of the | 
whole trade union movement. 

Mr. Millard said that the introduction 
of such a resolution followed naturally from 
the co-operative efforts of labour bodies in 
the recent railway strike. 

Noting that it did not recommend 
organic unity of the various trade union 
organizations at this stage, Mr. Millard 
said: “It is my view and that of the 
Executive that if we first achieve unity of 
purpose, organic unity will follow.” He 
urged the delegates, by adopting the 
motion unanimously, to “let other labour 
bodies know that we stand ready, willing 
and anxious to meet them on all matters 
of common concern to the people of 
Canada.” 

Approved unanimously by the Conven- 
tion, the resolution was as follows:— 

Whereas the recent strike of railway 
workers throughout Canada has demon- 
strated that trade unionists throughout 
Canada, regardless of their particular 
trade union affiliation, have common aims 
and objectives around which the whole 
Canadian trade union movement can rally, 
and 

Whereas the joint actions of the railway 
unions in conducting their successful strike 
were supplemented by the joint, and 
successful actions of the major Canadian 
trade union centres, and 

Whereas the successful outcome of such 
joint actions by all legitimate trade 
unionists throughout Canada points to the 
need for more co-operation and consulta- 
tion between the several legitimate trade 
union groups: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention go on record as supporting the 
early establishment of a joint national 
consultative and co-operative council which 
will provide an opportunity for all bona 
fide trade union groups in Canada to 
formulate common policies in the interests 
of the workers and the whole legitimate 
trade union movement. 


Constitutional Change Providing 
for Expulsion of Communist Unions 


A proposal for the addition of the follow- 
ing new section to the CCL Constitution 
was placed before the delegates by the 
Executive Council:— 


The Executive Council shall have the 
authority to expel any union which, in 
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the opinion of the Council, is following 


the principles and policies of any Com- 


munist or Fascist organization, subject to 

appeal to the next Convention. 

Defeat of this proposal was urged by 
W. Stewart, Vancouver, who claimed that 
it gave too much authority to the Execu- 
tive and that it would “stifle all criticism.” 

The right to appeal to the next conven- 
tion was “not good enough,” said Mr. 
Stewart, pointing to the action of the 
Executive, after its suspension of the UH, 
in accepting a rival union in the electrical 
field of jurisdiction, and thus effectively 
ruling out any likelihood of reinstatement 
of the UE. 

H. Bastable, Brotherhood of Express 
Employees, said that he was glad to see 
the UE out of the Congress but regretted 
the fact that debate on the expulsion had 
not been permitted. He asked that the 
proposed amendment be modified so as to 
permit debate at the next Convention on 
any expulsion. 

Wiliam Mahoney, United Steelworkers, 
said that a few years ago he would have 
opposed a motion such as the present one. 
What convinced him of its necessity were 
the actions of the Communists themselves, 
whom he described as “union-breakers.” 

(Mr. Mahoney is credited with leading 
a campaign which freed the International 
Woodworkers of America, the Vancouver 
Labour Council, and the B.C. Federation 
of Labour from Communist domination in 
1948.) 

He urged the need of bringing workers 
misled by Communists back into the 
Congress. 

On being put to a vote, the proposed 
constitutional amendment was adopted by 
a large majority. 


Other Constitutional 
Amendments 


At recent CCL Conventions there have 
been sharp debates on the issue of the 


representation and voting strength of - 
Congress affiliates. At the 1949 Conven- 
tion the United Automobile Workers 


charged that under the present system they 
were not getting representation at the 
Convention equivalent to their membership 
strength. Following the 1949 Convention 
a committee was set up by the Executive, 
consisting of C. H. Millard, Steelworkers, 
George Burt, UAW, and J. E McGuire, 
CBRE, with instructions to make recom- 
mendations on this contentious question. 
The committee recommended no change 
in the existing basis of representation at 
Conventions. However it proposed a 
change in the manner of taking a roll-call 
vote, designed to give delegates from large 
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locals the right to cast extra votes, propor- 
tionate to their membership, up to a 
maximum of five. This system would tend 
to equalize the voting strength between 
unions of approximately equal membership, 
of which one contained a large number of 
small locals, and the other a few large 
locals. 


The amendment was adopted by the 
Convention without discussion. It provides 
as follows:— 

In a roll-call vote, each delegate shall 
cast one vote for the first one hundred 
members or less in the local unit which 
the delegate represents, and one additional 
vote for each additional one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof, but no 
delegate shall have more than five votes, 
and no fraction of a vote may be cast. 


There were no roll-call votes at the 1950 
Convention. 

The Convention also adopted amend- 
ments to increase the per capita tax pay- 
able to the Congress by. affiliated unions. 


National Labour Code 


Numerous delegates took the microphone 
to support a resolution renewing the Con- 
gress’ stand in favour of a “national labour 
code to cover every Canadian worker.” 

The resolution stated in its preamble that 
“the present set-up of provincial labour 
bodies conflicts in many ways with the 
rights of workers to organize,” and that 
“too many technicalities can be and are 
translated in favour of unscrupulous 
employers.” 

George Burt criticized existing certifica- 
tion procedures, and said that they were 
operating in such a way as to hamper the 
organization of new unions. It was the 
opinion of the UAW, he said, that con- 
ciliation boards should be abolished in 
favour of some other conciliation machinery. 
The right to strike should not be post- 
poned for so long a period. 

Various speakers criticized the legislation 
or procedures of the provinces in which 
they resided, with the exception of dele- 
gates from Saskatchewan who extolled the 
legislation in their province. Support of 
the proposal for a national labour relations 
act appeared to be unanimous among the 
delegates. 


Old Age Security 


A resolution embodying the Congress 
stand on the problem of old age security 
brought forth strong support from a 
number of speakers, including one who, 
amid applause, stated his willingness to 
“participate in a general strike of several 
months” in support of the program. 


Pat Conroy said the resolution involved 
“the end result of our civilization and what 
it stands for,” and stressed its relationship 
to the Congress Declaration of a Positive 
Economic Philosophy. 

The text. of . the 
follows :— 


Be it resolved that this 10th Convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
endorses the position of the Executive 
Council in the presentation made to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Old Age 
Pensions and further urges in the strongest 
terms the complete abolition of the means 
test as opposed to the halfway, hesitant 
changes in this respect proposed by the 
Parliamentary Committée. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommendation, by 
failing to provide for pensions without a 
means test at 65 years, rules out the 
benefits of supplementary pensions won 
through collective bargaining. 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention calls upon the Government of 
Canada to institute old age pensions of 
$60 per month for all persons reaching 
65 years. The Convention registers its 
unqualified opposition to any suggestion 
that such costs be met by a sales tax 
that would place the financial burden of 
increased pensions on the shoulders of low 
sncome families, already finding it virtually 
impossible to exist in the face of the 
unprecedented rise in the cost of living. 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention rejects the basis of argument that 
old age pension improvements be delayed 
because of the re-armament program. 
Improved social security must be regarded 
as a vital factor in the maintenance of 
our democracy and therefore one of its 
chief buttresses, 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention instruct its incoming Executive to 
take the steps deemed to be necessary to 
assure that the next Parliamentary Session 
acts on the question of Old Age Pensions 
changes. 


resolution was as 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Convention Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, whose chairman was 
George Burt, expressed “strong condemna- 
tion” of the haste with which amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act were 
“hurried through Parliament last February 
without proper study by Members of Par- 
liament, and without permitting an expres- 
sion of views by organized labour.” The 
Committee asserted in its report that the 
amendments imposed “further restrictions” 
on workers seeking benefit under the Act. 

It advocated a series of amendments, to 
the Act or regulations, as follows:— 

Elimination of a requirement imposed 
last February that unemployed workers 
show that a certain number of the basic 

180 contributions have been made within 

a year or six months of the establish- 

ment of the benefit year; 

Provision that workers who have not 
qualified for paid vacations but are never- 
theless required to stay away from work 


owing to a plant shutdown for vacation 
purposes, be made eligible for benefit; 

_ Increase in benefit rates without any. 
further increase in contributions; 

Elimination of the 9-day waiting period, 
or reduction to 3 days; 

Elimination of non-compensable days; 

Elimination of seasonal regulations; 

_ Ehmination of section permitting the 
issuance of special regulations on married 
women; 

Financing supplementary benefits out otf 
the general revenue, rather than the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, and making the 
rate the same as that of normal benefit; 

Extension of coverage, particularly as 
regards employees of non-profit-making 
hospitals and charitable institutions; 

Extension of the Act to provide sickness 
disability insurance as well as unemploy- 
ment insurance; 

Amendment of regulations regarding the 
5-day week so as to provide that an 
employee absent for one day will not be 
penalized an additional day’s contribution; 

Correction of the practice of invariably 
imposing the maximum penalty in any case 
of disqualification ; 

Budgeting for unemployment insurance 
on a relatively short-term financial basis 
rather than accumulating “huge reserves 
some of which may never be used.” 


Several delegates spoke in support of 
particular sections of the Committee’s 
report, which was unanimously approved. 


Union Label 


Speaking in favour of a “union label” 
resolution, Harry Waisglass, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, called on the delegates 
to refuse to buy clothes that did not 
carry a union label. He described a cam- 
paign in one locality where every retailer 
but two had been persuaded to drop their 
lines of non-union clothes. 

The resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, urged affiliates to set up union 
label committees in all localities to educate 
union members and the public generally to 
“demand the union label on all articles 
they purchase.” 


Education 


The report of the Congress standing 
Committee on Education described a series 
of activities during 1949-50. 

Chairman of the Committee was Mie 
Andras, Assistant Research Director of the 
CCL. 

Weekend institutes were held at a number 
of centres, and the Committee reported that 
such institutes have now been conducted in 
every province except Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, with a total registra- 
tion of about 800 students. Several univer- 
sities co-operated in providing facilities for 
the institutes, which were administered by 
Howard Conquergood, United Steelworkers. 
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“Labour education,” the Committee urged 
in its report, “is not a luxury.... It is an 
essential service which must accompany the 
organization and development of a strong, 
durable labour movement. The Com- 
mittee’s views are strengthened by the 
expressed policy of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions ‘to engage 
in and foster educational and publicity work 
with the object of increasing the knowledge 
and understanding of national and interna- 
tional problems confronting the workers 
which would enable them to make their 
struggle more efficacious,’ ” 

The CCL Convention agreed with the 
Committee’s views on labour education, and 
voted in favour of its proposal for the 
appointment of a full-time director of 
education with necessary staff, and for 
measures to finance the broadening of the 
educational program. 


Repert on Organization 


Reporting for the Convention Committee 
on Organization, Alex McAuslane com- 
mended the co-ordinated effort that had 
gone into the drive to organize the T. 
Haton Company, Toronto. 

The report then said:— 

“The Congress and its affiliates face this 
year the added organizational problem of 
bringing back into the legitimate labour 
movement those workers in the electrical 
and non-ferrous metal industries whose 
leaders have divided them from the rest 
of labour. The Committee is satisfied that 
the workers in these fields have the same 
basic loyalty to the free trade union move- 
ment as other Canadian workers have, and 
that their separation from the Canadian 
labour movement need only be temporary. 
This reorganizational job can only be 
accomplished if all sections of our Congress 
so-operate in the drive to provide for these 
workers their proper place in the indus- 
‘rial trade union movement. We suggest 
that all affiliates do everything in their 
power to assist the United Steelworkers of 
America and the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in 
their efforts to reclaim these fields for the 
Canadian labour movement.” 

The report also urged a redoubling of 
organizational efforts in the Province of 
Quebec. It. called on affiliates to make con- 
tributions to the Congress. for organiza- 
tional purposes, pointing out that the initial 
work in poorly-organized fields had to come 
from the Congress. 

Although certain supporters of the 
United Electrical Workers and the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers criticized the 
report as condoning “raiding,” it was 
approved by a heavy majority. 
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Publicity 


Praise for the public relations work of the 
Congress during the past year was given 
by the Convention Publicity Committee. 

“In our opinion,” the Committee said in 
its report, “the general overall reporting of 
labour news by the press has been fair and 
much broader coverage has been given than 
a few years ago. The accuracy of the 
reporting is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that many daily papers have assigned 
reporters to the labour field; and that their 
familiarity with union activities has enabled 
them to do a more accurate job of 
reporting.” 

While recognizing the important role of 
the CBC in making all points of view 
available, the Committee said it was 
perturbed by a tendency to relegate to the 
background commentators with a pro- 
labour point of view. The Committee was 
convinced that this was due to pressure 
from anti-labour groups. 

Finally the Committee said it was 
pleased to note that more and more of 
the working members of the press and radio 
were becoming members of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Help to 
Congress Affiliates 


The Convention listened with enthusiasm 
to a speech from Miss Eileen Tallman, of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, describing the progress of the organ- 
ization campaign at the T. Eaton Company, 
Toronto. 

Miss Tallman thanked the delegates for 
financial help extended in the past, and 
declared that the campaign was on the 
verge of success. 

W. L. White, Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, Vancouver, 
described the litigation his union had 
engaged in with Myron Kuzych, who had 
been expelled from the union and ordered 
reinstated by the B.C. Supreme Court. Mr. 
White asked for financial help in two 
appeals arising out of the case, one to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and the other 
to the Privy Council.* 

The Congress also responded to a request 
for help from the Hamilton Civic Workers 
in connection with a recently-ended strike 
of municipal employees. ' 

Finally, the Congress adopted an emer- 
gency resolution in connection with a strike 
of employees of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada at Etobicoke, calling on the 
Government to “investigate the monopoly 





* Developments in this case have been reviewed 
from time to time in the Labour Gazette; see else- 
where in this issue (p. 1786). 


aspects of this corporation in order to 
protect both Canadian taxpayers and 
Canadian workers in the present world 
emergency.” 


Other Resolutions 


The CCL Convention adopted a number 
of other resolutions, which put the Con- 
gress on record as:— 


Endorsing the Red Cross blood trans- 
fusion service, recommending establishment 
of labour-management blood donors’ com- 
mittees, and suggesting that organized 
labour be represented on the governing 
bodies of the Red Cross at all levels; 

Calling on the Federal Government to 
“recognize and assume its administrative 
and financial responsibility” in preventing 
recurrence of floods in the Red River 
Valley; 

Advocating that provincial governments 
include in the curricula of primary and 
eeeenery schools the teaching of citizen- 
ship; 

Supporting Federal grants (in addition 
to those now being paid in_ technical 
education) to raise educational standards 
in all parts of Canada; 

Calling for the institution of a Do- 
minion Standards Division with authority 
to enforce quality standards and a uniform 
system of size descriptions in clothing; 

Supporting the organized farmers of 
Canada in their efforts to achieve stability 
of farm income, and to institute among 
the nations a program for feeding the 
world; 

Requesting that statutory holidays be 
celebrated on Mondays, with the exception 
of religious holidays; 

Urging all provincial governments to 
enact legislation making it compulsory for 
all employers to pay their employees for 
all statutory holidays; 

Asking the Federal Government to 
appoint a committee to study the impact 
on the economy of the policy of industry 
not to hire workers over 40, and to provide 
legislation to “alleviate the adverse effects 
of this unfair labour practice;” 

Calling on the Government to announce 
a permanent subvention policy so as to 
enable Western coal to be transported at 
a low enough cost to compete successfully 
in Ontario; 

Commending the CBC for its “fine public 
service to the people of Canada,” insisting 
that it be protected against commercial 
interests, and urging it to “continue and 
further develop its programs dealing with 
the problems of organized labour and the 
need for harmonious relationship between 
all groups of Canadian people;” 

Requesting the National Film Board to 
produce films reflecting the “ideals and 
aspirations of the labour movement,” and 
also films exposing the dangers of racial 
and religious intolerance and discrimina- 
tion; 

Supporting the establishment of film 
councils; 

Concurring in principle with the idea 
of sponsoring the immigration of doctors 
and surgeons from KEKuropean refugee 
camps, and recommending to affiliated 
unions that they study this matter with 
a view to developing the idea; 


Urging the Federal Government to 
exempt union dues, medical costs, and 
transportation costs to and from work, 
for income tax purposes; 

Advocating income tax exemptions of 
. $2,500 for married men, $1,500 for single 
men, and $500 for each child; with the 
proviso that further exemptions should be 
sought if living costs are not held down; 

Calling on the Federal Government to 
enact a national health insurance scheme, 
to provide free medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital treatment. 


Among the resolutions which had not 
been dealt with at the adjournment of the 
Convention, and which were referred to 
the incoming Executive, were a number 
dealing with minimum wage rates, use of 
injuctions in labour disputes, 40-hour week, 
collective bargaining of Government 
employees, amendment of BNA Act, equal 
pay for male and female workers, co- 
operative movement, immigration, atom 
bombs, and Bill of Rights. 


Political Action 


The Congress adjourned without reaching 
on its agenda the customary resolution 
endorsing its political action program. 

However the emphasis given by Mr. 
Mosher in his presidential address to the 
need for political action by labour was 
echoed by a number of delegates during 
subsequent discussions. Debate on such 
matters as housing, old age security and 
labour relations legislation gave occasion to 
various speakers to advocate direct political 
action by labour as a prerequisite to the 
obtaining of favourable labour legislation. 

The report of the Congress’ standing 
Polhtical Action Committee described meet- 
ings held during the year and advocated 
the appointment of full-time personnel. 


Other Speakers and Messages 


At the opening of the Convention and at 
the beginning of each day’s proceedings, 
the delegates listened to addresses and took 
part in devotional exercises conducted by 
the following religious leaders: Reverend 
J. D. Richard, representing His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend George D. Cabana, 
Archbishop of St. Boniface; Reverend 
Douglas D. Sparling, Minister of Fort 
Garry United Church, Winnipeg; Reverend 
Gerald Burch, Rector of St. Luke’s 
Anglican Church, Winnipeg; Rabbi Milton 
Arey of the Shaarey Zedek Synagogue, 
Winnipeg; and the Very Reverend Gordon 


Maclean, Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 

The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, sent a 


message regretting that his attendance at 
the Dominion-Provincial Constitutional 
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Conference prevented him from attending 
the CCL meeting, and extending best wishes 
to all delegates for a successful Convention. 

A telegram was read to the delegates 
from the Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour, saying that the message 
of greeting sent by the Congress to the 
CCCL Convention had been received with 
enthusiasm, and expressing best wishes for 
the success of the Congress Convention. 

Joe Bierne, International President, Com- 
munication Workers of America, and Vice- 
President of the CIO, brought to’ the 
Convention the personal greetings of CIO 
President Philip Murray. 

In introducing Mr. Bierne to the dele- 
gates, Pat Conroy said that he had built 
one of the mightiest unions in the USA, 
and was now proposing to bring it to 
Canada, to “introduce social justice to the 
telephone workers here.” Mr. Bierne was 
thereupon accorded a standing ovation by 
the delegates. 

In the course of his speech, he declared 
that the CIO by a process of democratic 
trials, had cleaned itself since its last Con- 
vention, of Communist unions and that at 
the next CIO Convention no Communist 
delegate would be seated. 

Expressing his approval of the Declara- 
tion of a Positive Economic Philosophy 
adopted by the delegates, he promised that 
it would become part of the policy of the 
Communication Workers, if not of the 
whole CIO. 

He described the CIO’s efforts, to “drain 
off every single cent of excess profits,” 


CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC 


leaving only a fair profit to business, as a 
means of combating inflation during the 
Korean crisis. 

Greetings from the labour movement in 
Israel were brought to the delegates by 
Hy Reiff, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
who had recently returned from a visit to 
that country. 

A. R. Kinstley, Vice-President of the Oil 
Workers’ International Union, also addressed 
the Convention. 

A National Film Board production, 
“Tocal 100,” was screened during the course 
of the Convention, and was well received 
by the delegates. President Mosher char- 
acterized it as an “excellent film” and hoped 
that among those who saw it in the future 
would be many of those workers who “have 
not yet realized the necessity of getting 
into the trade union movement.” 


Elections 


The annual election of officers resulted 
in the return of A. R. Mosher as President, 
Pat Conroy as Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Alex McAuslane; C. H. Millard and Sol 
Spivak as Vice-Presidents. 

As members of the Executive Board, the 
Convention elected William Robitaille, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Municipal Em- 
ployees; George Burt, UAW; Fred 
Dowling, United Packinghouse Workers; 
Silby Barrett, District 50, United Mine 


Workers; H. Chappell, CBRE; 4 edie 
McGuire, CBRE; Sam_ Baron, Textile 
Workers; Stewart Alsbury, International 


Woodworkers; and Freeman Jenkins, Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers. 


CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


A plan for a pension fund in three 
stages suggested by the General President 
for the purpose of affording greater security 
to workers upon retirement; a resolution 
of the Convention requesting that picketing 
be prohibited and that factories be closed 
down temporarily during strikes; a recom- 
mendation to the Canadian Government to 
“meet its obligations as a member of the 
United Nations;” and some questions of 
internal management, including the direct 
payment of “per capita” assessments to the 
CCCL, and a new method of representa- 
tion at annual conventions; these were the 
highlights of the 29th annual Convention 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, held in Sherbrooke, Que., 
September 16-27. The executive and all 
retiring officers were re-elected to their 
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respective positions, the elections lasting 
scarcely a quarter of an hour. 

In a brief address of thanks, at the con- 
clusion of the Convention, Gérard Picard, 
General President, stated that he was 
delighted that the meetings of the 29th 
Annual Convention had been “hard and 
difficult” from the point of view of dis- 
cussions and procedure. “That’s the way 
a convention should he,” the President 
explained. “As the working class becomes 
aware of its problems, it expresses itself and 
demands a maximum effort on the part of 
its officers. . . .” 

Jean Marchand, who was re-elected as 
General Secretary, asked the assembly of 
delegates, continually engrossed by prob- 
lems of internal management during the 
Convention, not to forget “the factory 


worker who takes part of his income and 
gives it to his organization, in which he 
trusts.” Mr. Marchand asked that discord 
and opportunism be banished for ever 


from the ranks of the CCCL, where there 


is only room for “those who wish to serve 
the finest class of society—the working 
class.” 

More than 400 delegates, representing 
83,112 members from 390 affiliated syndi- 
cates, were represented at the Convention. 
The delegates were guests of the National 
Syndicate of Sherbrooke, which was cele- 
brating the 25th amniversary of its 
incorporation. 

Officers of the Sherbrooke Central council 
are Gaston Vallée, president, Joseph G. 
Gervais, treasurer, and L. L. Hardy, 
secretary. The local committee in charge 
of organizing the Convention included 
Messrs. Alfred Paradie, Roméo Rondeau, 
Alcide Michaud, Laurent St. Saveur and 
Gérard Pelletier. 


Opening. Ceremonies 


The Convention opened at nine o’clock 
on Sunday, September 17 with an official 
reception for the delegates at the City 
Hall, where they were received by His 
Honour Mayor Howard. 

Following the opening formalities, the 
delegates assembled at the Cathedral for 
the inaugural High Mass celebrated by 
Father Henri Pichette, General Chaplain of 
the Confederation. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Father Jacques Cousineau, sj., 
former chaplain of the Montreal Central 
Council. 

More than 600 persons attended the open- 
ing banquet held in the St. Joan of Arc 
Hall. About fifty guests were seated at 
the head table. Besides the officers of the 
CCCL and their chaplains, the following 
persons were noticed: Mgr. Adam _ of 
Sherbrooke, representing the Lord Bishop 
and former chaplain of the syndicates of 
the diocese; Mr. Paul Emile Coté, Member 
of the Federal Parliament for Verdun-La 
Salle, representing the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, to whom he is 
Parliamentary Assistant; His Honour 
Mayor Howard; Mr. Maurice Gingues, 
Member of Parliament; Mr. J. H. Morgan, 
United States Consul at Quebec; Mr. J. P. 
Desliéres, Secretary of the Superior Labour 
Council; Mr. Alfred Charpentier, former 
General President of the CCCL and a 
member of the Labour Relations Board of 
the Province of Quebec, and Mr. Armand 
Fisette, leader of the Sherbrooke Muni- 
cipal Council, representing the Hon. J. 
Bourque, who was absent on account of 
ill health. 


His Excellency Mgr. Philippe Desranleau, 
Bishop of Sherbrooke, surprised the dele- 
gates by appearing at the very beginning 
of the banquet, but left the hall a few 
minutes later, explaining that he had been 
anxious to come to present his regards to 
the CCCL, but that diocesan ceremonies 
made it necessary for him to leave again 
right away. 

Mer. Desranleau expressed his delight at 
being present “for a number of reasons, 
one of them being an anniversary: just 
about thirty-five years ago, at the request 
of Mer. Bernard, Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, 
I began to take an interest in workers’ 
problems.” Then His Excellency declared 
that all Christians, and the bishops in 
particular, must interest themselves in the 
working classes. 

He went on to underline the importance 
of the social doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, “clear on all points and obligatory 
for everyone,” according to Pius XII, 
“from which one cannot deviate without 
great danger to the faith.” This doctrine, 
Mer. Desranleau explained, is not directed 
against anyone except those who do wrong. 
It is absolutely necessary to adhere to it, 
and this adherence is the token of success 
in any labour action. 

Gaston Vallée, President of the Central 
Council of the Syndicates of Sherbrooke, 
proposed the various toasts in turn and 
introduced the speakers who were to reply 
to them. 

Mer. Adam, replying to the health of 
the Pope, recalled the beginning of the 
trade union movement at Sherbrooke: 
“Hiverything was against us,” the prelate 
emphasized, “and nothing for us, except 
our good will and our very firm resolve to 
make the labour cause triumphant. The 
movement developed, however, and I have 
no doubt whatsoever that with the support 
of the Church and of our Lord Bishops it 
will continue to grow.” 


Address of 
Paul Emile Coté, M.P. 


Speaking on behalf of the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Mr. Coté, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, stressed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Department, which, he 
pointed out, coincided with the beginnings 
of Catholic trade unionism in Canada:— 

Working conditions existing around 1900 
in the clothing industry in Toronto, and 

a lockout in the boot and shoe industry 

in Quebec that same year, gave rise to a 

real revolution in labour-management rela- 

tions in Canada. 


The creation of a Federal Department 
of Labour in September, 1900, was the 
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result of the indignant reports of a young 
journalist by the name of Mackenzie King 
denouncing the exploitation of labour and 
the poor working conditions found in 
various parts of the country. 

The beginnings of Catholic trade 
unionism in Canada date back to the 
lockout of the fall of 1900 in the boot 
and shoe industry at Quebec, the arbitrator 
for which was His Excellency Mgr. Louis 
Nazaire Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec. 

Taking his stand on the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum on labour problems, proclaimed 
by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII in 189], 
Mer. Bégin, in his award, recognized the 
right of employees to form associations for 
legitimate purposes, but denounced the con- 
stitutions of three of the six syndicates. 
The constitutions in question were changed, 
a permanent board of arbitration was set 
up and the syndicates agreed to appoint 
a chaplain in an advisory capacity. 

The papal encyclical sums up the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church with regard 
to the rights of workers. Its main points 
are the declaration of freedom to form 
associations and to decide working condi- 
tions, and the duty of the State to prevent 
abuses in labour matters and to pass legis- 
lation promoting social justice. 

By reason of its Catholic views and 
teachings and the influence it exerts over 
the working classes in Quebec, the CCCL is 
one of the best weapons which can be 
used to fight the monster of Communism. 

The CCCL is a school of light, which, 
by its moral strength and its Christian 
order, offers Canadian industry a guarantee 
of permanent peace, 


President Picard then thanked the 
speakers particularly welcoming the pres- 
ence of Mr. Coté. 

Mr. Picard discussed the position of the 
CCCL in the face of world changes wrought 
by the industrial revolution and_ the 
advancement of the sciences. Using one of 
Rev. Father Cousineau’s themes, he stressed 
‘the need of viewing contemporary problems 
from a broader perspective. 

“The limits of the parish, of the province 
and of the nation itself have been passed. 
It matters little whether we like it or not, 


we must henceforth contemplate solutions 
on a world-wide scale. Perspectives have 


Mer. Philippe 





Top: His Excellency 
Desranleau, Bishop of Sherbrooke, 
speaks to CCCL delegates. Left to right: 
Father Henri Pichette, General Chaplain, 
Roméo Ethier, Treasurer, Gaston Ledoux, 
Ist Vice-president, Mgr. Desranleau, 
Gérard Picard, President and Jean 
Marchand, Secretary. Centre left: Paul- 
Emile Coté, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, speaks 
at the opening banquet. Centre right: 
a meeting of the Finance committee 


headed by Mr. Ethier. Bottom: Miss 
Orietta Lacroix tells delegates of a 
knitting mills strike in Sherbrooke. 


Left to right: Mr. Marchand, L. L. Hardy 
and Mr. Picard. 


changed. Problems are bigger and the world 
smaller. That is why we must give more 
and more attention to our international 
affiliations. The CCCL has begun to co- 
operate on an international scale with the 
ovher labour organizations; it must develop 
its contacts and intensify them. 

“We must, of course, protect our local and 
national values, but that should not prevent 
us from identifying ourselves with the 
world; it should not prevent our reasoning 
from having just as much scope as_ the 
problems under consideration. 

“And if our attention is not too much 
taken up by demands, we of the labour 
movement wili still be able to think of the 
constructive work which we wish to under- 
take as soon as possible. And perhaps then 
we shall be able to build up that harmonious 
society which everybody wants.” 


The General President’s Report 


In his presidential report, Mr. Picard 
dealt exclusively with social security, old 
age and retirement pensions. The year’s 
activities, and questions of administration 
were reviewed in other reports presented to 
the delegates, and in particular, the report 
of the Executive Bureau. 

President Picard gave a comprehensive 
analysis of the historical background of 
social security in Canada and other coun- 
tries. His report contained a number of 
recommendations which were subsequent!v 
approved by the Convention. These 
were :— 

1. A monthly $50 pension for women at 60 
and men at 65, under a universal or 
general old age pension plan, the cost 
of which would be paid three-fifths by 
the Federal Government and two-fifths 
by the provinces; 

2. Setting of a reasonable period of resi- 
dence in Canada for admission to 
pension; 

Suppression of the means test; 

4. Establishment of contributory insur- 
ance, With a reserve fund, in favour 
of wage-earners, with a view to a 
monthly $50 pension at age 60 for 
women and 65 for men. The wage- 
earner would pay two per cent of his 
earnings to the reserve fund; the 
employer would pay the necessary 
balance to insure solvency of the fund: 
the Governments would assume the 
administration costs and make up the 
deficits ; 

5. Safeguarding collective schemes _ for 
retirement pensions now in existence, 
and leaving the establishment of other 
plans, complementary to the schemes 
suggested above, to collective bargain- 
ing; hen oc 

Setting up of suitable organizations to 

supervise the application of the law and 

to ensure the payment of pensions to 
persons entitled to them. 
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In regard to the above proposals, Mr. 
Picard considered that the recommenda- 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee, if 
approved by Parliament, would favour resi- 
dents of country districts to the detriment 
of those in towns and cities. 
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New Trend of the Movement 


At the beginning of the Convention, Mr. 
Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of the 
CCCL, pointed out to the delegates the 
necessity of “thinking out the movement 
anew,” with a view to making it better 
qualified “to free the working class and to 
ve-Christianize the economic system :”— 

Our movement must not be simply a 
group of ‘bargaining agents.” We will not 
save the working class by collective agree- 
iments alone. Even if they do constitute an 
indispensable technique, they are’ not suffi- 
cient. We must think of certain funda- 
mental reforms which will lead us out of 
the vicious circle of wages and prices in 
which we are being held confined by the 
capitalist system, 

These reforms will be made possible only 
through an awakening on the part of the 
working class to consciousness of its situa- 
tion, its needs, its strength, its aspirations, 
ete—a consciousness which can be awakened 
only by education. 

That is why the CCCL intends to direct 
the greater part of its strength during the 
next few years to training militant members. 

President Picard also dwelt on this new 
aspect of the Catholic trade union move- 
ment, pointing out the necessity for a 
closer approach between city workers and 
country workers, with the co-operatives 
acting as liaison agents between the two 
classes. 


Report of the Executive Bureau 


The report of the Executive Bureau, 
presented by the Secretary-General, Mr. 
Jean Marchand, emphasized and com- 
mented upon the appearance last March of 
the pastoral letter of the Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec, dealing with workers’ 
problems in the light of the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 652). The report went on to deal 
with the world conference of free trade 
unions and the attitude of the CCCL with 
regard to this conference. 

The report told of the trip to Europe of 
the CCCL delegation sent to present the 
respects of the movement to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII in the occasion of the Holy 
Year and to study the labour situation in 
Europe. The active part taken by the 
General President at the thirty-third Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Geneva 
during the month of June, was mentioned 
in the report. As technical adviser to the 
Canadian labour delegate, Mr. Gérard 
Picard was appointed to, and held office 
on the Committee set up by the Confer- 
ence to report on industrial relations, 
including the study of collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration. 

The report then mentioned the briefs 
presented to the Royal Commission on 
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National Developinent in the Arts, Letters 
and. Sciences: (.G.,. dius 21950, 4p. 31000); 
and the brief presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Old Age Security (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1011). The other subjects dealt 
with in the report concerned the cost of 
living, the rent problem, and questions of 
internal management (some of which gave 
rise to rather stormy discussions). 

In his report, Mr. Marchand said :— 

This year will shine with particular 
brilliance in the history of the. GCCL, ator 
it will recall the publication by our Lord 
Bishops and Archbishops of the Province. of 
Quebee of the pastoral letter on workers’ 
problems. This document, which will be an 
inspiration for years to come to all who have 
set their hearts on restoring our society m 
accordance with Christian principles, will be 
the Gospel of our movement and the source 
of our doctrine. 

The year 1949-1950 will also mark a 
greater measure of participation on the part 
of the CCCL in international trade-union 
activities. Our organization realizes that it 
is not isolated on this earth, but part of a 
chain which overlooks boundaries. If it 
intends to defend the interests of its mem- 
bers adequately, it must observe interna- 
tional life and take part in it. Its status 
as a Christian movement forbids it to limit 
its horizons and to close itself up im an 
ivory tower. 


World Conference of 
Free Trade Unions 


The report recalled the holding of a 
world trade union conference in London, 
England, from November 28 to December 9, 
1949, with a view to grouping together all 
free trade unions, on an international scale, 
in order to organize a new International 
made up exclusively of the free and 
democratic trade-union confederations of 
the whole world and shutting the door to 
the Communist unions. 

The International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. (with which the CCCL is 
affiliated) had been invited to send 
observers to the meetings of this Com- 
mittee, and had appointed its President and 
Secretary as its representatives. To the 
great surprise of the latter, Mr. Marchand 
pointed out, the Preparatory Committee at 
Geneva, which had as one of its duties the 
issuing of credentials, did not even invite 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions to send observers to London. 
As for the confederations affiliated with this 
Federation, the Committee decided to 
invite them, but only after consultation with 
national centres of the countries in which 
they operated. 

In other words, Mr. Marchand noted, 
applying this principle in our country, the 
CCCL would have been invited only if 


the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour had not 
opposed this invitation. 

As far as Europe was concerned, only the 
French Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions was able to obtain credentials to 
attend the London Conference. The French 
Confederation did not approve of the 
exclusion of the other Christian Confedera- 
tions, but it decided to take part in the 
London Conference for the sole purpose of 
requesting leave to speak as soon as the 
Conference opened and to ask for the 
sending of invitations to the other Christian 
national federations. 

The Credentials Committee, having been 
warned of this, reached a compromise, and 
the Christian Trade Union Confederations 
were invited to attend the Conference and 
the constituent congress “on the under- 
standing that, along with all the other 
affiliated organizations, and before the next 
congress in two years’ time, they should 
accept and give effect to the principle of 
one trade union international.” 

After considering all the aspects of the 
problem, the CCCL Executive drew up and 
sent the following telegram to the Secretary 
of the Conference :— 

“Montreal, Dec. 3, 1949 


Mr. Vincent Tewson 

Free World Labour Conference 
County Hall 

London England 


Without adopting any attitude on condi- 
tion imposed with regard to our invitation 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour would have been pleased to take 
part in Conference if short notice did not 
make trip impossible (Stop) We _ hope 
nevertheless to receive all documents dis- 
tributed especially statutes and reports of 
discussions (Stop) Fraternal greetings to all 
delegates and best wishes for success. 


Picard—CCCL” 


The report emphasized that the CCCL 
would therefore have agreed to take part 
in the London Conference if its delegates 
had been given sufficient time to get there. 
The invitation was received on Novem- 
ber 30 and the Conference had begun on 
November 28. 

The CCCL objected to the dissolution of 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions in a telegram sent by the 
President to Mr. Gaston Tessier on Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

The CCCL will continue to follow the 
activities of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, but will not 
break away from the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions and will 
fight against any suggestion that it should 
do so, Mr. Marchand said. 


The Labour Situation in Europe 


Mr. Marchand’s report emphasized the 
fact that the CCCL delegation in Europe 
took advantage of its trip to get into touch 
with the Christian labour organizations of 
a number of European countries. 

In all European social circles, Mr. 
Marchand remarked, last year’s struggle by 
the asbestos workers was followed with 
interest: “We may say that by this battle 
the CCCL created an enviable reputation 
for itself on an international scale. The 
last pastoral letter of the Bishops of the 
Province of Quebec on labour problems was 
also received with enthusiasm.” 

The delegates expressed their opinions on 
the European labour situation as follows:— 


1. The living standard of European 
workers is lower than the standard of 
living of American workers, but their 
hours and the rhythm of their work are 
much less exhausting and give them more 
leisure time; 

Huropean industries are better adapted 
to the workers than American indus- 
tries are. 

For that reason it may be asked 
whether, in spite of their lower standard 
of living, European workers are not 
better off than American workers. 

2. The social security schemes of the 
different countries visited by the CCCL 
delegates are more advanced than _ those 
we have here. The worker and his family 
have better protection against the risks 
of life. 

3. The productivity of European indus- 
tries is definitely lower than that of 
American industries, which means that 
industrial techniques have not reached 
such a high standard of perfection there 
and labour does not work so hard. 

4. In Europe collective agreements do 
not have the same scope as they do here, 
and result from a different conception of 
collective bargaining. In short, they are 
equivalent to national ordinances which 
are akin to our orders passed under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Our system of particular agreements, 
negotiated by individual companies, is 
better than the European system of making 
regulations. 


Prices Arbitration 


Mr. Marchand’s report emphasized that 
the CCCL has repeatedly made protests 
against the unwarranted rise in the cost 
of living. Through the newspapers, the 
CCCL has sought to demonstrate that 
increases in wages do not account for the 
persistent rise in prices; at any rate, price 
increases always come before wage increases. 

Some delegates asked that the Federal 
Government be. urged to establish a ceiling 
on food prices. 

The Convention refused to adopt such an 
attitude. It preferred “to abide by the 
general policy of the CCCL in favour of 
prices arbitration.” 
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The Confederation has set forth its 
policy, especially when submitting memo- 
randa to the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments. In its memorandum submitted 
to the Quebec Government in 1948, the 
CCCL defined the purpose of prices arbi- 
tration boards as follows:— 

This policy favours the creation of 
arbitration boards which would play, in 
relation to prices, the part played by 
arbitration boards in the field of wages. 
In his report, the general secretary noted 

that the Executive Bureau had spent much 
time examining and trying to solve differ- 
ences between its affiliates in 1949-50 and 
that it would be advisable to define clearly 
the powers of the Bureau in the case of 
differences within the organization. 


Union Dues 


The appointment of regional technical 
advisers, the consolidation of the constitu- 
tion, the distribution of the “per capita” 
assessment and the system of representa- 
tion at conventions were the points of the 
report of the Executive Bureau which were 
most widely discussed by the delegates. 

Discussion of the question of union dues 
was particularly lively and brought forth 
a strong plea by Mr. Marchand in favour 
of real trade unionism and also an address 
by his Lordship Bishop Philippe Desranleau 
who urged the workers to work peaceably 
towards the formation of peace in society. 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting was 
extended for an hour and a half in order 
to allow the delegates to take a secret vote 
on the following question: Should the dues 


of the CCCL be paid directly to the Con- 
federation or to its affiliated Federations? 

Under the constitution, that part of the 
dues payable to the CCCL was to be 
remitted to the Confederation not by the 
union, but by the Federation to which the 
union belonged. The amount to be paid 
to the CCCL is 25 cents for each member. 
It would appear that some Federations 
delay or neglect to remit the amounts due 
to the CCCL. 

The Constitution Committee requested 
the Convention to change the constitutional 
point raised so that any amounts due to 
the CCCL be remitted to it directly. 

This proposal led to a lengthy and stormy 
discussion among certain delegates, culmin- 
ating in a secret vote which gave approval 
to the request made by the Confederation. 
The resolution was adopted 282 votes to 80. 
Henceforth, unions will be required to send 
directly to the CCCL any amounts due the 
latter. 

Mr. Marchand’s report then dealt with 
the following: religious retreats, the news- 
paper Le Travail,. the research service, 
unemployed leagues, the rental problem, 
and union: statistics. 

With regard to unemployed leagues, the 
Executive Bureau urged the central councils 
to organize leagues for the unemployed s6 
that they may have some means of making 
their just claims and, at the same time, 
keeping the latter within reasonable limits. 

It has already been noted that at the 
opening banquet of the Convention, his 
Lordship Philippe Desranleau, Bishop of 
Sherbrooke, made a brief appearance. On 
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Federations 


Barbers— Hairdressers. ethene ee ere ee ae 
Full-Fashioned and seamless hosiery.............. 
AYLI ie ae Cero bee sentence ee ae mee CETTE 


UST EACUG swe, et tee TED Re ce GR ieee oe re. 


Municipal employees... 0... ca ee eee 
CRIOVE WOLTKEPS es hes fae eet GE ite oon 
Eringivng 4 Pees. ta ee eee ee dc ees 
MIMINSLINCUEELY arnesc mie saw es coe Re baer eee 
Metaletrades sterisan as oat ots SOR eee eee 
UTNTGUTe eer eter: oer hee oth d. Con CTE ete TCT 
BPalp and papers: eee. oleh Ps Se eee 
POE ICER sie, iter a cod Sic scent OE AD ere tee: 


Syndicates directly affiliated with the CCCL...... 
PLOURI Asa ee na Patton cation aeteme. 


May 31, 1949 May 31, 1950 


Syndicates te Syndicates | ome 
10 740 14 682 
15 2,803 17 2,517 
64 12,163 64 13, 839 
1 3, 660 17 3,848 
15 2,625 14 2,848 
14 3, 180 14 3,207 
28 4,059 27 4,034 

9 701 8 656 
21 2,685 22 2,765 
fj 4,375 8 3,786 
29 6,553 28 6,000 
It 1,289 9 817 
30 8,320 30 9,290 
1 3,379 17 3,428 
27 10, 548 30 10, 264 
13 3,760 15 3,751 
325 70,840 334 71,782 
55 12, 432 56 11,330 
380 83, 272 390 83,112 
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Tuesday afternoon his Lordship again 
visited the Convention, and addressed the 
delegates. He said:— 


The important thing, my dear workers, 
is for you to rest assured that your bishops 
are fully with you in the great movement 
which the CCCL has become. have come 
back to say this to you again, so that there 
will be no doubt about it in your minds. 

The labour movement must develop today 
more than ever. We must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation in which we 
find ourselves. If we study the present 
development of our country, we realize that 
industrial centralization is taking place at 
an ever increasing rate. 

You are now of age. This implies in- 
conveniences, but mainly it implies benefits 
and responsibilities. There will be those 
who liked you when you were weak, who 
will now look upon you with more suspi- 
cion, But that will also change. I, for 
one, do not believe that you will face 
unyielding opposition. 

You have made great progress in the 
last few years. Your social doctrine has 
advanced. The workers have asserted 
themselves more and more everywhere. 
You must continue to do so without fear 
of being wrong. Should you err, you shall 
be warned. But mainly, do not stop build- 
ing. You will thus contribute to the 
making of society, not only as concerns the 
working class but all classes as well. 

The task will be hard. You already find 
it so. But every cloud has its silver 
lining, and you must be encouraged by the 
conviction that your ideas will some day 
prevail for the good of all mankind. 


CCCL Membership 


The secretary-treasurer’s report revealed 
that the CCCL has 10 unions more than 
last year and a total of 83,112 members, 
160 less than last year. This slight decrease 
was attributed to the unemployment which 
was felt during the first months of the year 
in the Province of Quebec, where the CCCL 
recruits almost all its members. 


CCCL Educational Service 


The report of the Director of Educational 
Service, Fernand Jolicoeur, was submitted 
to the Convention. The report reviewed 
the progress. made by the service in the 
two years since it was organized. 

The Educational Service arranged for the 
organization of many study days in different 
parts of the Province of Quebec. These 
study days were held under the auspices of 
the central councils of several federations 
and of numerous unions. Several hundred 
workers have taken two- or three-day 
courses on co-operation, union organization, 
etc. Moving pictures have also been used 
to promote the education of workers. . The 
films chosen dealt with co-operation, use of 
leisure time, family education, and the 
meaning of democracy. A number of 


centres including Quebec, Joliette, Plessis- 
ville and St. Hyacinthe took advantage of 
these films. 

A number of study days were also organ- 
ized for the members of the Executive 
Bureau. Literature on subjects such as 
wages and prices, social security, monop- 
olies and price control by arbitration, 
negotiation of collective agreements at the 
industry level, hours of work and retire- 
ment pensions, was provided for the 
members. 

The Educational Service also contributed 
to the circulation of the pamphlet on the 
participation of workers in the life of the 
company and of the pastoral letter of 
Catholic Bishops on workers’ problems in 
the Province of Quebec. 


Strikes and Prohibition of Picketing 


One important resolution passed by the 
Convention was designed to _ prevent 
violence during the course of strikes, and to 
protect the jobs of the striking workers by 
eliminating strike-breaking. 

The resolution calls for legislation both 
to prohibit picketing and to require an 
establishment to close its doors for the dura- 
tion of a strike. As a last resort, the 
Government should take over the estab- 
lishment temporarily in order to negotiate, 
in the name of management, a collective 
agreement with the workers on strike. The 
full text of the resolution is as follows:— 


Any injunction against a workers’ asso- 
ciation which goes on strike upon termina- 
tion of all procedures and _ time-limits 
provided for the present Act is prohibited. 

For the duration of a strike called upon 
termination of all procedures and _ time- 
limits provided for by the present Act: 

(a) any establishment concerned will 
close its doors if the employees as a 
whole, according to the terms of the 
Act, are represented by the organiza- 
tion or organizations having called the 
strike; 

(b) any establishment concerned will 
stop production and related activities if 
the strike is called by an organization 
representing the employees of the produc- 
tion and other related departments; 

(ec) any establishment concerned will 
be forbidden to pursue any of the activi- 
ties practised by the workers involved 
if the organization represents a separate 
group of workers or a trade; 

(d) in all above cases, the employer 
will for the duration of a strike be pro- 
hibited from hiring new workers to 
replace those on strike; ; 

(e) in all above cases, all picketing 18 
prohibited for the duration of the strike; 

(f) in all above cases, when work is 
resumed, the employer may not retaliate 
against the workers who were on strike 
and each worker must be reinstated in 
the position he occupied before the 
strike. 

As a last resort, the Government may 
take over temporarily the establishment 
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or establishments on strike, in which case 
the Government will assume by right all 
the responsibilities of management for 
negotiation with the workers’ organization, 
of a collective agreement which will bind 
the employer in the same way as if he 
himself had negotiated and brought about 
such an agreement. 

This proposal by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was a substitute for 4 resolutions 
submitted by federations representing the 
mining, pulp and paper, and furniture indus- 
tries. After lengthy discussion, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. 

As soon as this amendment had been 
read, Mr. Picard left the chair to explain 
the object of the Resolutions Committee. 

“At first. glance,” Mr. Picard said, “this 
resolution that we are submitting to you 
may appear very radical. In fact, it is 
radical, as it revolutionizes the present 
strike system.: 

“However, it acknowledges more and 
more that the present system is bad, as it 
can only lead the workers on strike to 
illegal and disorderly acts. What we want 
is a social reform in favour of order. What 
we desire is the end of scuffles. We must 
aim towards the re-establishment of order 
through the elimination of pickets and 
scabs and their unavoidable conflicts. 

“The federal law does not allow picketing 
by the workers on strike around the em- 
ployer’s property.” “However,” Mr. Picard 
noted, “it is almost impossible to put a 
strike through successfully if scabs are 
allowed to break strikes. When a strike 
is on, unfortunate incidents often take 
place, scuffles which would not occur if 
there were no strike-breakers. It is up to 
the Government to adopt legislation com- 
pelling the employer to close his factory or 
establishment until negotiations are over. 

“Here is what happens when an employer 
tries to hire other workers to replace those 
on strike. The strikers picket the building 
and stop the strike-breakers from stealing 
from them their means of earning a living. 
When they leave their homes, the strikers 
have no intention of harming anyone or of 
damaging the employer’s property. Most 
of the time circumstances force the workers 
on strike to resort to violence. 

“When there is a strike, instead of deal- 
ing severely with crowds and. gatherings the 
police should stop the strike-breakers from 
approaching the factories and then they 
would not have any scuffles to deal with 
or any blows to give. The troubles that are 
caused by strikes occur because legislation 
dealing with the matter is very badly 
framed. 

“At the present time,’ Mr. Picard con- 
tinued, “inadequate and definitely incom- 
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plete legislation in this modern age of the 
year 1950 gives rise to situations such as 
those which prevailed in Asbestos where 
strikers and scabs were at grips, which made 
it necessary for the Provincial Police to 
intervene, with the results we all know. 

“Adequate legislation would also prevent 
a recurrence of what is now taking place 
at the Classon Knitting Mills in Sher- 
brooke. As you know, a strike has been 
on for five months at that factory where, 
as a rule, there are 125 workers. The 
employer, a Dr. Reinhart from New York, 
did not want to put into effect the decision 
given by arbitration, so he merely closed 
his factory, with the result that a large 
number of workers, both men and women, 
are still unemployed 

“In the above case,’ Mr. Picard added, 
‘of the Government had taken over the 
plant, the situation without issue which now 
prevails would have been avoided, even 
though the. workers were justified in their 
claims, as is proven by the unanimous 
recommendation of the arbitration board. 

“In general, if there had been adequate 
legislation, a bad light would not have been 
thrown on the workers on strike as was 
the case in these two typical disputes, and 
organized labour would have kept an 
unblemished and well-earned reputation.” 

“Present labour legislation forces the 
worker to violate the law,” said Mr. Jean 
Marchand, general secretary of the CCCL, 
following Mr. Picard’s statement. 

“The scuffles which take place in most 
strikes are not deliberate on the part of 
the workers on strike, however, they are 
unavoidable because the workers’ right to 
picket does not allow them even to 
threaten the strike-breakers. Face to face 
with the strike-breakers, the workers see 
their hopes for a better future and for 
greater security for themselves and their 
families in danger of being lost—those very 
hopes they aim to attain by going on 
strike.” 


Delegates Demonstrate at 
Factory on Strike 


At the meeting held on Tuesday after- 
noon, the delegates to the CCCL Con- 
vention were given further information 
concerning the strike which has been on 
for five months at the Classon Knitting 
Mills in Sherbrooke. Miss Orietta Lacroix, 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Garment Workers in Sherbrooke, told the 
delegates the story of the strike. 

The workers of that plant, Miss Lacroix 
said, went on strike last May because the 
employer refused to give effect to the 
decision of the arbitration board, according 


to which the factory owner would have had 
to pay his workers an initial rate of 30 
cents per hour in the case of female workers 
and of 40 cents per hour in the case of 
male workers. Since then, the owner has 
closed his establishment and has gone to 
New York, where he has been staying for 
the past five months. The employees tried 
to re-open negotiations with their employer, 
but it was impossible for them to reach him. 

Following this explanation, Mr. Picard 
suggested that a fund be started then and 
there, and he appealed to the generosity of 
every convention delegate. The collection 
was taken up immediately and produced 
Sl2ee.tD. 

On the suggestion of a delegate, the 
Convention decided to hold a public demon- 
stration in front of the factory as soon as 
the afternoon sittings were over. Most of 
the 400 delegates took part in this public 
demonstration “as a sort of official protest 
against the improper capitalistic attitude 
adopted by the owner of this factory in 
the dispute which has been in existence 
for five months.” 


The Korean War 


On the fourth day of the Convention, 
Canada’s participation in the Korean war 
was discussed by the delegates. The 
Central Council of the Shawinigan national 
syndicates had submitted a resolution 
requesting the CCCL to protest strongly 
“against any participation by Canada in 
the Korean war or in any other future 
conflict outside its boundaries.” In the 
preamble of the resolution, it was stated 
“that the United States has decided to go 
all out in this war, ostensibly to stop 
- Communism from spreading in the world,’ 
that “nothing justifies the belief that it is 
possible to stop by force the spread of 
Communism,” and the following statement 
made by His Holiness Pope Pius XII was 
quoted, “war brings nothing but ruin, death 
and all kinds of hardships.” 

Other resolutions had asked that there be 
no conscription in Canada for the defence 
of a foreign country. The various resolu- 
tions gave rise to lengthy discussion which 
led to a secret vote. 

The Convention adopted the following 
recommendation :— 

_.. The CCCL requests the Government 
to fulfill its obligations as a member of the 
United Nations and .. . urges that Canada 
should not undertake to do more than is 


reasonable in its participation in wars out- 
side its boundaries. 


Jean Marchand, general secretary of the 
Confederation explained the content of the 
Committee’s recommendation and stated 
that there was no proof that the United 


States was fighting in Korea to defend 
capitalistic interests and that he, himself, 
was rather of the opinion that the war 
was fought in defence of an ideal. Mr. 
Marchand stated that he was ready to 
defend democratic ideas wherever it might 
be necessary to do so. “I would prefer,” 
he said, “to die standing than to perish in 
chains.” 


The Roman Catholic Church and War 


The Rev. Father Henri Pichette, general 
chaplain of the CCCL, intervened in the 
discussion, to give the Roman Catholic 
Church’s viewpoint in the matter. First of 
all, Father Pichette declared that it was 
not fair to quote the Pope’s words in 
support of the assertions made by some 
delegates, and that the religious authorities 
have never taken a stand against war on 
Communism. “The Church,” said Father 
Pichette, “recommends that labour disputes 
be settled by legal means; but when legal 
means have been of no avail and when a 
strike is necessary, then the Church is in 
favour of the strike. The Church takes 
this same attitude with regard to war. As 
some strikes are necessary, SO are Some wars 
necessary. It is dangerous for Catholics not 
to give aid to nations which are oppressed.” 

The general chaplain added that there is 
a fellowship among nations which requires 
that we give our support to those nations 
who fight in a just war to defend their 
freedom of faith and their way of life. 

To those who find fault with the Canadian 
Government because it is meeting its inter- 
national obligations, Mr. Picard declared 
that it was not up to the Convention to 
decide on the merits “of some war which 
may be fought here or there in the world.” 
“Tt is difficult,” he added, “for the Conven- 
tion to ask the country not to meet its 
obligations; once participation in the 
Korean war had been decided upon, Canada 
assumed certain obligations concerning 
which the Canadian people have had occa- 
sion to express their opinion in their own 
way.” 


Other Resolutions 


The delegates were asked to vote on 153 
resolutions submitted by different syndicates 
and federations affiliated with the CCCL. 
These dealt with questions of admuinistra- 
tion, matters clearly of union interest, and 
questions of public interest. 


Questions of Public Interest 


The Convention went on record as 
favouring free schoolbooks; it also requested 
that measures be taken to make secondary 
and university education available to those 
classes of society which are not too well-off. 
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The CCCL favoured a legislative amend- 
ment to legalize provincial lotteries. 

It requested that all owners of motor 
vehicles be compelled to purchase insurance 
so that the public may be protected. 

It also asked :— 


That the Provincial Government, through 
an Act adopted for this purpose, declare 
June 24 Saint Jean Baptiste Day, a holiday 
for all, and that this day be proclaimed a 
holiday in the Province; 

That legislative amendments be adopted 
providing that any person required to 
appear as a jury member or as a witness, 
be paid at the same rate as in the said 
person’s regular employment, so that there 
be no loss in earnings; 

That the compulsory weighing of bread 
be on a Zone basis, as is now: the case, 
since a standard weight, far from improv- 
ing the situation, would only make it 
worse; 

That a Bread Board comprising a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors provide closer 
supervision in order that there be no fraud 
in the sale at a lower price of bread which 
is not of the required weight for a 
particular Zone; 

That the Convention urge upon the 
authorities stricter observance of the 
Sunday Act, both in factories and in shops; 

That the CCCL co-operate with the 
Travelling Salesmen’s League in its cam- 
paign against blasphemy; 

That the provincial Act governing bars 
be amended to provide that these be closed 
on Sundays and that women be prohibited 
from entering them at all times; 

That pressure be put on federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities to stop 
the very sources of materialistic thinking 
that spring from immoral magazines which 
have taken the place of comics; 

That municipal regulations providing for 
the inspection of public buildings be 
observed; 

That all wives in need who have not 
reached the age making them eligible for 
old age pension be protected by the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act; 

That the Provincial Government’ be 
urged to amend the Housing Act so that 
the Government and the Farm Credit 
Office may make direct loans to individuals 
as well as to groups interested in building 
houses. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. 

A further resolution was adopted as a 
protest by the CCCL against the imprison- 
ment of Cardinal Mindszenty and the 
religious persecution practised behind the 
Tron Curtain. Finally, a resolution was 
adopted urging the Federal Government 
that a Canadian be appointed Governor 
General. 

The appeals made at previous conven- 
tions for the adoption of a distinctive 
national flag were renewed. 

Another resolution requested that a 
reduction of 10 per cent be allowed: for 
donations to charitable organizations, with- 
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out having to attach receipts to Income 
Tax forms, as is done in the United States. 


Furthermore, it was requested that the 
Federal Government protect the seniority 
rights of persons called or who may be 
called to the Armed Forces, upon their 
return to the service of the same employer. 


Certain other requests, with regard partic- 
ularly to heavy traffic on highways and 
electric power, were also examined. 


Matters of Union Concern 


The 40-hour week. Convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution request- 
ing that the 40-hour week be put into 
operation and adopted through adequate 
legislation, and that the CCCL take the 
necessary steps to bring about a reduction 
of the work-week from 48 to 40 hours. 

The CCCL will endeavour to unite with 
other labour unions of the pulp and paper 
industry to settle the matter of Sunday 
work in newsprint establishments. 





Unemployment Insurance.—By way of 
amending a long list of claims concerning 
unemployment insurance, the Committee 
on Resolutions submitted the following 
report, which was adopted :— 


1. That the number of hours worked in 
a week be added and should be considered 
only for the number of days to which they 
correspond. 

2. That unemployment insurance benefit 
payments by cheque or by cash be accom- 
panied by a statement showing the amount 
of benefit, the number of days covered and 
the balance of days remaining to the credit 
of the insured. 

3. That the days for which benefits are 
not payable under Section 35 be abolished, 
and that the waiting period be set at 7 
days. 

4. That the Unemployment Insurance 
Act stipulate that the employer must keep 
the Unemployment Insurance book on the 
premises, so that the worker may examine 
it and claim it on separation. 

5. That mobile offices be set up and 
instructed to visit places where there are 
no permanent offices, in order to save the 
workers expensive trips. 

6. That the Act be amended so that any 
worker who is forced to take an unpaid 
vacation will be entitled to insurance 
benefits. 

7. That the Act be amended so to cover 





employees of hospital and_ religious 
institutions. 
Workmen’s Compensation.—A __resolu- 





tion was adopted requesting the Provincial 
Government to extend the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to salaried 
employees of hospitals as well as to main- 
tenance employees of religious and educa- 
tional institutions. This resolution also 
requested that tuberculosis and other con- 
tagious diseases contracted while working 


in sanatoriums or other hospitals be con- 
sidered as industrial accidents under the 
Act. 


Employment of Young People.—The 
Committee on Resolutions urged the Con- 
vention to ask the Provincial Government 
to prohibit employment of all young persons 
under 16 years of age, and to request that 
thorough enquiries be made before granting 
them working permits. 





Employer Associations.—The Conven,- 
tion adopted a resolution requesting that 
the Labour Relations Act be amended in 
such manner that employer associations may 
not be certified. Another resolution declared 
the CCCL’s opposition to certain constitu- 
tional powers granted employer associa- 
tions incorporated under special Bill or 
otherwise. The Confederation urgently 
recommended that these associations be 
refused certification, that they be pre- 
vented from fixing rates to customers, 
making price agreements, determining ex 
parte the working conditions of employees 
who are members of the association, or 
from regulating apprenticeship. 

That no provision in the above legislation 
should prejudice the acknowledged rights, 
privileges and prerogatives of labour unions, 
nor favour a coalition of employers against 
workers or labour unions. 


Retroactive effect of agreements.—As 
requested by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and because the matter came within 
the scope of contracts, the Convention 


rejected a resolution suggesting that the 
retroactive effect of collective agreements 
be made binding from the date an agree- 
ment comes into force. 


Minimum wages.—The CCCL requested 
the Provincial Government to set a 
minimum wage rate of 75 cents an hour. 
for all workers, male and female. 


Election 


The whole Executive of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
re-elected in a body at the final meeting 
of the Convention. 

The Executive for the coming year is as 
follows: President, Gérard Picard, Mont- 
real; list vice-president, Gaston Ledoux, 
Granby; 2nd vice-president, Horace Laver- 
dure, Quebec; 38rd vice-president, Lucien 
Dorion, Quebec; 4th vice-president, L. P. 
Boily, Jonquiéres; 5th vice-president, F. X. 
Legare, Rimouski; 6th vice-president, 
Rodolphe Hamel, Asbestos; general secre- 
tary, Jean-Marie Marchand, Quebec; and 
treasurer, Romeo Ethier, Montreal. 

Representatives of federations and central 
units to the Executive Bureau were to be 
appointed later by each of these bodies. 
The appointment of the three members of 
the Arbitration Board to be set up to 
examine and settle differences within the 
Confederation was also deferred. 

Next year’s Convention will be held in 
the city of Quebec, at about the same date 
as the 1950 Convention. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1949" 


Tire 
W/ onde 
Week 


Overtime 
Payment 


Vacations 
With Pay 


Statutory 
Holidays 


This second study of working conditions in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada shows 
a steady trend towards a shorter work week. 
By 1949 one-quarter of the employees were 
normally working 40 hours a week, while 
about 70 per cent had a normal week of 45 
hours or less. More than 60 per cent of the 
plant workers in manufacturing were on a 
5-day week in 1949, an increase since 1947 of 
ZU emicent: 


Time and one-half continued to be the general 
rate paid for overtime after daily or weekly 
hours, but there was a tendency for more work- 
ers to receive higher rates for work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays. , 


Almost all of the workers were eligible to 
receive an annual paid vacation, generally one 
week after a year of employment. There was 
a continuing trend towards vacations of two 
or three weeks after longer service. 


- More establishments were reported observing 
statutory holidays, and a larger number were 
paying for these when not worked. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the workers were being 
paid for 6 or more statutory holidays. 


* Information in this article was prepared from data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates and 
working conditions for 1949 conducted by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on wage rates and certain conditions of work in their establishment during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 


The sections on Provincial Legislation were summarized from the bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Department of Labour. 


This article was prepared in the Working Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Manufacturing is the largest single indus- 
try in the highly industrialized economy of 
Canada. In 1949 the manufacturing indus- 
tries employed one out of every four 
workers in the Canadian labour force, and 
contributed over one-third of the total 
labour income. The maintenance of a 
sound Canadian economy is dependent 
heavily on the growing productive activities 
of the manufacturing industries. 

The provincial and major _ industrial 
distributions of the 6,408 establishments and 
721,631 plant employees included in this 
analysis of working conditions in Cana- 
dian Manufacturing are shown in Tables 
Ia and Ib. The plant workers include all 
the employees of an establishment except 
the office staff. More than one-half of the 
workers were employed in the 3,020 estab- 
lishments located in Ontario and almost 
one-third were working in the 1,706 plants 
in Quebec. Seven per cent of the workers 
were employed in British Columbia, five 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces and an 
almost equal proportion in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


The Normal Work Week 


One-quarter of all plant workers in the 
manufacturing industries of Canada were 
on a 40-hour week in October, 1949. Some 
17 per cent were working 44 hours a week, 
21 per cent were working 45 hours a week 
and 20 per cent were working 48 hours a 
week. This indicates some lessening in the 
normal weekly hours of work since 1947, 
the previous year for which comparable 
information has been published.t The 
proportion of the total plant employees 
reported working each of these predominant 
weekly hours during the past three years 
is as follows:— 


Normal 

Weekly 

Hours 1947 1948 1949 
40 19% 20% 25% 
44 14% 14% 17% 
45 19% 22% 21% 
48 30% 29% 20% 


The five-day week was reported by 55 
per cent of the establishments employing 
61 per cent of the plant workers in Manu- 
facturing. This represents an increase of 
ten per cent in the proportion of workers 
on a five-day week in 1949 as compared 
with 1948, and an increase of 20 per cent 
as compared with 1947. 

A study of the trend in the normal work 
week from 1947, the first year for which 
information in this form is available, is 
subject to three qualifications :— 


The largest proportion of workers covered 
in the annual survey of working conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 17 per cent, 
was in the Iron and Steel Products Indus- 


try. Other large industrial groups were 


Food and Beverages, 13 per cent, and 
Transportation Equipment, 11 per cent. 
The Clothing, Textile Products, Wood 
Products and Paper Products Industries had 
each from eight to nine per cent of the 
total plant employees. The industrial 
groupings used in this report follow those 
contained in the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1948. 

Twenty-two per cent of the plant workers 
in these manufacturing establishments were 
women. The largest proportion of female 
workers, 67 per cent, was employed in the 
Clothing Industry and the next largest 
proportion, 61 per cent, was employed in 
the manufacturing of Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products. Women workers comprised from 
30 to 40 per cent of the plant employees 
in the Food and Beverages Industry, the 
Leather Products Industry and in the 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 


(1) the current material contains a 
much wider coverage of the industries 
previously used to represent the Manu- 
facturing Industries; 

(2) the adoption of the new Standard 
Industrial Classification has resulted in 
some small changes in the industries 
which make up the manufacturing 
groups ;? 

(3) the distribution of establishments 
and workers by normal weekly hours, in 
1947, was based on the hours worked by 
the majority of employees in the estab- 
lishment regardless of sex. The 1949 
distribution of plant workers has been 
based on the weekly hours of the 
majority of workers of each sex. Thus, 
in those establishments where the male 
and female employees worked different 
weekly hours, all of the male workers 
were included under the hours worked by 
the largest number of males and all of 
the female workers were included under 
the hours worked by the largest number 
of females. This method of showing the 





1“The Work Week in Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1947’, THe Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1949. 

2The main industrial groups added to Manufac- 
turing are: Auto -Repair and Garages, and Boot 
and Shoe Repair. Electric Current Production and 
Distribution has been removed from the manu- 
facturing ‘group, as have those establishments 
trading in. fresh fruits and vegetables and scme 
dairy products. 
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distribution of employees by weekly hours 
gives a more accurate presentation of the 
data than that used previously. 


The changes resulting from the above 
differences in the information for 1947 and 
1949 are relatively minor, however, and the 
overall information is believed to be suffi- 
ciently comparable to indicate the broad 
trends in the normal work week in the 
Manufacturing Industries. 


Provincial Legislation 


provincial statutes limit the 
hours of work in factories in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and factories legislation 
places some restrictions on working hours 
in New Brunswick and’ Quebec. In these 
last two provinces the legislation applies 
only to women and to boys under 18. The 
maximum weekly hours of work in these 
seven provinces are:— 


Special 


Hours 

New Brunswick (females and boys 
er: 1S) ee ees seta a clea Bini le™ sient 54 
Quebec (females and boys under 18). 55 
Ontario ka ee Sens ia eaten 48 
Mamitoba, (men). fib es. coe © al liye wie 48 
Gugepansit)h Sah gn Aero 44 
Baslachewalluck aver ines sce esis 44 
DADE care cake hele rete a ss al evevereeis, 48 
British (Columbia..c eee ee os eres ote 44 


An industrial undertaking or group of 
undertakings may be exempted from the 
Act in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; and in all 
the provinces the administrative authority 
under the Hours of Work Acts has the 
power to permit exceptions from the 
maximum hours shown above. In the case 
of exemptions under the Hours of Work 
Act in Ontario, women and boys under 
16 are not permitted to work more than 
60 hours a week. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
statutory limits shown above apply unless 
time and one-half is paid for overtime. 


Women may not be required to work more 
than six hours a week of overtime in the 
cities of Manitoba nor more than eight 
hours a week in -the rural areas. In 
Saskatchewan, women in factories must 
receive time and one-half after 44 hours 
in a week, but in no case may they work 
more than 48 hours. 

Other restrictions may be imposed on 
some classes of factories by Orders in 
Council under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act or the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province 


The normal weekly hours of work for 
plant employees varied greatly within each 
province as well as between them (Table 
Ila). The largest single group of employees 
was working 40 hours a week in Ontario 
and in British Columbia, 44 hours a week 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
in each of the three Prairie Provinces, and 
48 hours a week in New Brunswick and in 
Quebec. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
workers in each province who were on a 
40-hour week, a 44- to 45-hour week and a 
48-hour week will give some indication of 
the differences in normal weekly hours 
between provinces :— 

44 to 
40 hours 45 hours 48 hours 


Province perweek per week per week 
PEL ve ere 11% 45% 14% 
IN Sone eh. Se 4% 57% 22% 
NiB Soe oe 2% 357% 30% 
Quel same ee 14% 31% 31% 
Cntr rine. A 28% 41% 17% 
Man. 7.4 7epee 26% 53% 9% 
Sask, easy fo 16% 65% 13% 
Alta lorena! 25% 38% 22% 
BGM. sash. 60% 29% 1% 


A further indication of the difference 
in weekly hours across Canada may be 
obtained by comparing the proportion of 
plant employees in each region working 44 


TABLE Ia.— DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS BY 
PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 
Ne eee nn a 


Prince ew British 
-—— Canada |Edward| Nova | Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario Mani- | Saskat-|Alberta |Colum- 
(1) Island | Scotia | wick toba | chewan bia 

Number of Establishments |(1) 6,408 17 209 146} 1,706} 3,020 289 142 253 625 
Number of Plant Workers: 

ALO it atten Saeee 566,038 353| 17,623| 10,825} 164,281] 295,677| 15,059; 4,405 10,926} 46,825 

Momalonsen centers se 155,593 82| 2,631] 2,524) 60,285] 75,566) 4,917 554| 1,904) 7,119 

MOtalecimen semen en (1) 721,681 435| 20,254) 13,349] 224,566] 371,243] 19,976] 4,959 12,830} 53,944 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
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hours a week or less. Forty-eight per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces 
were in this group, 28 per cent of the 
workers in Quebec, 51 per cent in Ontario, 
71 per cent in the Prairie Provinces and 
96 per cent in British Columbia. 

The distribution of establishments by 
province (Table IIb) showed about as 
much variation as the distribution of 
employees. The normal weekly hours of 
male plant workers has been used to obtain 
the distributions of establishments by prov- 
ince and by industry as, in some cases, the 
hours are different for male and female 
workers. Thus, in 720 establishments the 
male employees were working different 
weekly hours than those worked by the 
female employees, with the latter working 


——— 


Industry 


Durable Manufactured Goods?.............. 
Non-durable Manufactured Goods?......... 
HOCURANG POE VETARCR se. ican itech a vas 
Textile Products (except Clothing)......... 
Clothing: (exitiosand) Furjic...ccms cto) s. «. 
VWiGOUl LOCI CUS me wa ets Scere nePchaie e wohia oes 


Paper Products 


Ironwanueoteel: ErOCUCIRI® o.2.% ocak. owe Ban 


Transportation Equipment 


a (a) olreie © o's, 6/6) ©) (6 els. 0] 6, @ (0) © Je 0 16 6 = 0) 8 6 


SC oheLvbe (e\e).5\.5 See bene 9 3 


plant employees was working 40 hours a 
week in seven of the major industries 
shown in Table IIIa, 45 hours a week 
in six of the major industries, and 48 
hours a week in four of the industries. 
In the Durable Manufactured Goods Divi- 
sion? the largest group of employees, 27 
per cent, was working 40 hours a week, 
while in the Non-durable Goods Division4 
the largest group, 26 per cent, was working 
48 hours. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
employees in some of the larger industrial 
groups who were working 40 hours a week, 
44 to 45 hours a week and 48 hours a week 
will again give an indication of the differ- 
ences in normal weekly hours between 
industries :— 


44 to 
40 hours 45 hours 48 hours 
per week per week per week 


Sovondub es Saderisn © oa 27% 41% 13% 
Ay le ea eS 2206 359 26% 
MEMS Abeta, Aan! 15% 38% 28% 
Baek METS alist s sucboh<. 7% 45% 26% 
Wa Ac hls Gite A vas 40% 34% 8% 
ON Lata tes betes 30% 26% 12% 
Mehee oie «ee 4% 22% 65% 
Serer taye kote eee 21% 52% 10% 
Ag AS ee Ry 31% 42% 12% 





fewer hours in almost all cases. The pro- 
portion of women workers in these estab- 
lishments, however, was relatively small. 

In three provinces, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Alberta, the largest group of estab- 
lishments reported operating on a longer 
normal work week than was worked by 
the largest group of employees. In New 
Brunswick, on the other hand, the largest 
group of employees was reported working 
48 hours while the largest group of estab- 
lishments reported operating 44 hours a 
week. 

Comparing the proportion of establish- 
ments operating 44 hours a week or less, it 
is noted that, except in Quebec, the pro- 
portion of establishments operating below 
this limit was less than the proportion of 
workers reported working within this range. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the establishments 
in the Maritime Provinces, 36 per cent in 
Quebec, 44 per cent in Ontario, 61 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces and 97 per cent 
in British Columbia reported operating on 
a normal week of 44 hours or less. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Industry 


The industrial distribution of employees 


and establishments by normal weekly hours 


shows as much variation both within and 
between industries as does the geographical 
distribution. The largest single group of 
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Workers on a 40-, 44-, 45- and 48-Hour Week 
in Manufacturing, 1947 to 1949 


Per cent 


48 hours 
per week 


45 hours 
per week 


44 hours 
per week 


40 hours 
per week 





1947 1948 1949 





% The Durable Manufactured Goods Division in- 
cludes: Wood Products; Iron and Steel Products; 
Transportation Equipment; Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products; Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; and 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. 

4 The Non-Durable Manufactured Goods Division 
includes all the manufacturing industries except 
those in the Durable Goods Division shown in the 
previous footnote. 
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The industry having the largest propor- 
tion of its workers on the 40-hour week was 
the Printing, Publishing and Allied Indus- 
tries group, which reported 71 per cent of 
its employees on this work week. The 
Food and Beverages Industry had a greater 
proportion of its employees on the 44-hour 
week, 27 per cent, than did any of the other 
major industries. The industry reporting 
the largest proportion of its workers on 
the 45-hour week, 76 per cent, was the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry; 
and the one reporting the largest propor- 
tion on the 48-hour week, 65 per cent, was 
the Paper Products Industry. 

The industrial distribution of establish- 
ments by normal weekly hours of male 
plant workers (Table IIIb) reveals a large 
variation similar to that shown by the 
distribution of employees. The largest 
number of establishments were operating 
normally 40 hours a week in five of the 
major industries, 44 hours in one of the 
industries, 45 hours in four of the indus- 
tries and 48 hours in five of the main 
industrial groups. In only one industry 
did more than half the establishments 
operate on the same work week: almost 
two-thirds of the plants in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries group 
reported operating 40 hours a week. 


The Five-Day Week 


Fifty-five per cent of the establishments 
employing 61 per cent of the plant workers 
in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
were operating on a five-day week. The 
largest proportion of workers on the five- 
day week, 72 per cent, was reported in 
Ontario, and the second largest proportion, 

(Continued on p. 1848) 


Workers on a 5-day week and on a 40-hour 
5-day week, 1947 to 1949 


Per cent 
100 
ie AKG _ 5-day week 
40-hour 5-day week 





1947 1948 1949 


TABLE Ib.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 





Textile 


All Food | Tobacco Pro. | Cloth- 
Manufac- and |Rubber|Leather ing Wood | Paper 
— turing a a Tobacco| Pro- Pro- ( gee (Textile} Pro- Pro- 
Indus | “ces Pro- | ducts | duct ‘es at an ducts | ducts 
tries 8 ducts : Fur) 
ing 
Number of Establishments.......... 6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Malone: Seige 3s ere 566,038} 65,355| 3,150} 10,962) 13,178) 37,679) 20,577) 55,593] 49,764 
Hemales taco cere 155,593} 27,658! 4,957) 4,107} 8,454} 21,666) 42,021; 3,197) 7,343 
Lota Fee ctage-c te ere ee tee 721,681| 93,013) 8,107} 15,069} 21,632) 59,345] 62,598] 58,790) 57,107 
ne Miscel- 
ne Tron | Trans- | -Non- | Elect- | Non- Pro- Gham: laneous 
inetend and porta- {Ferrous} rical |Metallic ducts of| ~: ae anu- 
—_— Allied Steel tion Metal |Appara- | Mineral |Petrol- Pp 2 factu- 
Tadus: Pro- | Equip-| Pro- |tusand| Pro- jeumand d ee ring 
ries ducts | ment } ducts |Supplies| ducts Coal ucts Indust- 
ries 
Number of Establishments............ 410 802 514 163 149 224 48 329 179 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Niet] Oration eae Gemeey so dente eae: 19,147] 113,185) 75,634) 24,052) 25,190] 16,426} 8,908] 20,437) 6,801 
Plea eter, tone kee eps eee 5,246 5, 950 2,918 2,411 9,111 1,274 4,646 4,567 
MGtaley Se rekies « Mas oNeei vee 24,393] 119,135 17,700} 8,975) 25,083} 11,368 
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78,552} 26,463) 34,301 


Plant Workers on a 5-day Week and on a 40-hour 5-day Week 
in Manufacturing, October, 1949 


BY REGION 


a 5-day week Per Pane cape techie 
100 90 80 ea asi 50 40 30 20 10 10 20 30 40 80090 100 


CANADA 





British Columbia 


BY INDUSTRY 


a eat 
——= Textile Products (except Clothing) 
Qa innit 

MAAS Woot Pals 
wm: | 
MOMS Printing, Publishing and Aled Industries 


Iron and Steel Products 





Tobacco and Tobacco Products 


A Non-Ferrous Metal Products 

lili 

—— Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

ee Chemical Products A 
QQ Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries J 


Derable Manufactored Goods 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 





Non-Dorable Manufactured Goods 
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TABLE Ila._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Employees 








Normal Weekly Hours 
by Days Worked 
per Week 


5-Day Week 
Under a cette oT Rito 


4 
Over 40 and under 42%.. 
oh 


Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


re 


Over 


Winder 44m ee crtyfers eaces 

BANG oe cr eis tet Be 
44 and under 45... 
45 


eee sree eee re eeees 


Over 


Over 
Over 


Over 


Over 


Cr 


Se a 


Under 44 
44 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


All Establishments 
Under a 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 
Over 


Over 


Totallsacrecrs ae 











Quebec} Ontario 


Mani- 
toba 


ef ff | 





eoeeeeee 


ee ee ee Oe Ce ee ee 


eee c eee rer foeoceeeseertororseer|[eseseeeoleosr eevee 


Prince New 
Canina Edward ee Bruns- 
Island | °COU® | wick 

DOD hee ere tete | cotnete oral ore tetene siete 
175,013 13 667 82, 
VEUSSAR Oe aeess Sal eee ots os 
20, 4 di fe cwroneal as Seete| si srcasee 
HNardWi asoeaen HEA REN rie ee ae 
Boro cooaoe 1,088 10 
oT cyl (ea Seal ea ates cee 
1B Y-AyPl Nate rabaltsa 2 alors otc 968 
APIS eee | cot hae a eee 
UBC BIS ee 2a len gotroat 9 
Reet OS ce ceil oe onic sf erm 
BAG Seana care heal pate cmtee 
SOON eee ra attet | secteners tert all Siesesiccsiaie 
Oe ea teal eetaete iene ote cra tare 
439,559 13 1,966) 1,019 
5,538 2 36 97 
69,977 128 babe 2,988 





2,799 37 
12,136 40 
3.938), ee 
95,704 60 
5,435 40 
6,644 29 

2: 335 | eat oe, 

£, CaS ner oe 
250| cet. 

133, 676 206 
(Bye SAasl) ake ee 
177,295 50 
10,905 2 
26,.7791)c. eee 
9,265|........ 
120,439 168 
15094) cee 
49,321 28 
215687 soe 
144,327 60 
6,602 17 
20,106|........ 
22,696 110 
(2) 720,249 435 








584 1,062 
30,353} 102,557 
1,849 5, 487 
9,713 15,905 
1,227 , 46 
11,576 20,814 

53 459 
40,057 89, 234 
773 3,377 
3,347 8,079 
10,054 12,630 
312 
8, 912 614 
252 
119,062} 265,687 
1,486 2,324 
5, 929 29,562 








127 212 338 1,062 
604 246 788 5,433 

66 3 556 2,254 
3,944} 3,760) 45,733 37,434 
730 48] 2,793 1,733 
1,244, 1,918 986 745 
108 209} 1,651 367 
184 564) 3,505 334 

cis ote i FEY) neta e Ooo 
7,007; 6,956) 56,589 49,362 
Ollawingrs stars 736) (2) 1,201 

788 311) 30,737) 103,621 
110 29| 2,101 6, 678 
Rornppt bee fiers 5 oe 9,795 16,137 
138 Ue sil 6,294 
11,351) 3,244) 18,293 55, 809 
22 322 82 619 

166} 1,048) 50,622 94,720 
330 219) 7,903 17,578 
4,377| 3,928} 68,972 61,166 
692 103) 4,275 1,223 
649 555} 14,850 3,398 
1,614, 3,415) 138,517 2,186 
20,242} 13,175} 224,064) (2)370,630 








eee eeeoe 





British 
Saskat- 

Alberta | Colum- 
chewan hig 
Beis ft ol ae as Aes 1,607 

700| 3,207] 32,361 

Sey ate ec 62 51 
15 il 288 

Foe esas 85 309 
529 812 962 
eV oe 148 eee 
bhi Slee tone 
Re ee ce Ear a 
1,244 4,498] 35,612 

if 72| 1,815 

1,892 ce 12, 634 








313 456 229 

811 780} 2,118 

Paes ie Bs 593 8 
385} 2,491 384 

20) ratetstoreiete || sseons acta 

13 42| 1,608 

U2 reas ciate toes lletees actos 

1,563} 4,362} 4,347 

Hille Besos 1,720 

780} 3,247) 32,605 

226 299} 1,237 

15 171 288 

5 336 310 

8,232} 4,340} 15,714 
sueploniess 21 6 
ne sitions 558 2 
Lees: O45 ie ease 
632} 2,848 393 

BO erect nists 34 

Bl en etctere ote ltarsrege altos 

25 42| 1,608 
4,957| 12,802} 53,917 





Note: Normal weekly hours were not reported by establishments employing 1,382 workers. 
(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes 65 workers in an establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 
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TABLE ib.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 







































































Number of Establishments 
Prince New : British 
Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- Ns 
Normal Weekly Hours by| Canada |Edward --,| Bruns- |Quebec |Ontario < as<al~| Alberta |Colum- 
Days Worked per Week (1) Island | Se0tia'| “y; toba | chewan bia ~ 
5-Day Week 
Unrderw40 Secemnas een iene. S553 PRP eee eee stores [icone ost 8 9 15 
7 Es abc dee State Paes ei 1,466 1 7 2 328 655 
Over 40and under 423....|  48]........ UL | eer saat 17 26 
ees isa BUPA ie od lie once ce hale oe 30 137 
Over and under 44 C2 7 eee i 12 45 
ts SE ee a 9 PA Rad ete i eee 5 1 128 156 
Ones ene hiner Zh oa tT atlineecine ol be nso cca anesieond il 
POS Soe DAME Gate PES sole anteae 5 184 664 
Over 45 and hate Fes Ee ete me: Bi a ad le eels cr le, eee ae 14 26 
LA Aaa 1 CAN LOT se wire ie as, 5 1 24 82 
ASME ICA ha ZaG lee sere ee NN Lt * ya 96 139 
Over 48 and under 50..... Ree Re esl Pape aA, 2. cen es A) eel 
Sts SRC oor: Be Drone tee Pho] ieecke ecess.'| Peis cl eae oe 64 13 
Over) (50 ae eee Oats Bae Pile cornet ie eae een hc eres Lie x AEE 
rLotal steers. esse 3,494 1 14 9 918 1,963 
54-Day Week 
Winiclerzaa ee cence scious ss ri eter Lae 1 1 9 24 Bt Dears oe 3 4 
SRSA Mie SP Se 667 3 33 27 66 203 63 44 40 188 
Over 44and under 45..... Tia seresetcks 1 1 1 lhe date eee cameeereees i ate Was ode 
A SMT TET. ae 69 1 5 2 23 30 tc aiied Waar Wee are 
Over 45 and under 48..... i Sleene ee D 2 28 89 LA eee ee thf ee eer 
A SRE Mente e te A Se. te SOL kee 3 il 124 197 11 7 17 1 
Over 48 and under 50 ae 109 il 8 3 64 28 4 10 See A A is aN ee 
DOME Saeed ee ee OS. eae 12 10 41 26 3 Lae ca eel Slope a cis 
Over 50 and under 55 ee 38 Dee ne ae: 1 33 leer tees rile he take coll pene 21 [ee em oem 
DOE ote ReMi ae GY tte APO Ca oethome 2 44 ERS SN Rat ea 8 | oe ee | ARE ec 
Over se bom p eee ween if Peeks eel a Reread Slee oaks 1 Ped Oe A |e 
MOtalhawerc cee. 1, 602 7 68 50 436 610 106 53 79 193 
6-Day Week 
Whave Psa hee se Gr anlao Babe 36 1 2 1 6 5 1 7 8 5 
Coe re oe ee 173 2 11 6 14 46 16 31 13 34 
Over 44 and under 48..... Ol eek eaeees He Se Pe 12 20 Siseeseeee 35 2 
LTS ite BES Ge : Se 653 3 47 el 146 318 24 27 515) 5 
Over 48 and under 54..... 82 Y 15 4 36 28 1 L'a eral lWeae Ghetars ets 
OLIN oes a ik 141 1 40 31 82 19 3 1 2 12 
Over 54 and under 60..... AG) ete 3 8 29 Gree acl lsraetersemecra op terekc aver lier were 
OORe RoE Carew eee SO ymetas: 5 9 66 8 Werte rh ltr aaiare leotanesy oer 
Overt GO aes eet. cite cee ol patted eae lia eee tatl| le bes eek or DIME sot Wal eta ayscetioes I eee eee ae See oa 
ota eee ony eros 1,299 9 127 86 343 445 49 68 113 58 
All Establishments 
Wnderned Oy me retentn soso (BT eee ne alltdn ce evened tees a 10 (2)17 AU Ate a ae era ears oe 9 
A() ry erate ett cs Acvsaeke 1,494 2 9 3 333 664 85 16 48 334 
Over 40 and under 423.... VER Hee 2 1 21 34 3 5 5 3 
AO May ee abet hess. 22.12 OO ep ceaies |'t eae Slios cisco’ s 30 140 9 1 3 7 
Over 424 and under 44.... 80 Beane. Ua tee 17 DOW cNoperaetuliaras caveats 8 4 
QAI set tne eats ae 1,182 5 49 34 208 405 97 81 57 246 
Over 44 and under 45..... a U5 (eee ey 1 1 Dy) 8 a he eee eens 1 1 
A PEASE ore res 985 1 6 7 Qi 705 DAM er aes 30 al 
Over 45 and under 48..... Sed licean aoc 8 3 74 206 LO sie reer PA ANI aS es 
Ly en tote 3 © ellie 1,250 3 50 28 366 654 36 34 iia 6 
Over 48 and under 50..... 148 1 12 4 90 34 4 DINE cata ana 1 
OO RRR os eae uae othe AOL iia 21 10 12 52 ti) Dsl We eae Mare ctecets 2 
Oiverane OSs vege eae eaters 400 5 50 54 223 47 5 2 @ 12 
AN Gell erate ah tots, ave (7)6,396 17 209 145 1,697} (2)3,019 289 142 253 624 











Nore: Twelve establishments did not report the normal weekly hours of male employees or had no male workers 
in the establishment. 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes one establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 
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TABLE Ila._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF 


Manufacturing Industries 




















Number of 
: All | y,5q |Tobacco Terns Cloth 
Normal Weekly Hours by Days|Manufac- ad and | Rubber] Leather Gate ing. Wood | Paper 
Worked per Week turing re Tobacco] Pro- Pro- (except (Textile} Pro- Pro- 
Indus- | V°Ve"- |" Pro- | ducts | ducts |‘Gio¢,.| and | ducts | ducts 
tries BBS ducts in ) Fur) 
g 
5-Day Week 
Under: 40 pene eee ree 3,295 PA Were ae perc 109 321 65 153 1,074 37 
AO Py ile ter ten erate Oe 175,013) 12,541 68 5,070 2,844 4,073] 24,585) 17,506 1,976 
Over 40 and under 423.............. 7,633 316 | eee 780 284 216 ed26 119 0 
A Ae tn. Ta Ra ee OO 26,417 We Nera AOI atetrcter 630 764 1,449 564 1,023 
Over 424 and under 44...../........ 7,217 UR ahame Sle papoose 46 A O94 enh oe 632 
BAe css a A OSs Oe ee 38,326 5,814 1,242 5 871 790 6,932 1,400 1,087 
Over o AUGRUNG Chit be eee re eee re BUS eee cae Be es Rd Rear Soe 35 107 Qo bl enereene aeoRe oe 
et etree Dae, Abs Gay 132,220 8,740 6,136 5,080 7,948 7,180} 11,039 7,830 5,446 
Over te and inderAns eee nee 4,187 IBS Aes oo dllamondas di 98 302 227 283 
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verge pO. SVU Re. ceirtnen geeeeree 22, 696 6, 936 116 19 168 2,356 174 8,798 
"Totaler erratic ceo (1) 720,249) 92,616 8,107| 15,069} 21,505} 59,200} 62,437) 58,668) 56,964 





Nore: Normal weekly hours were not reported by establishments employing 1,382 workers. 


(‘) Includes 65 workers in an establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 
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Normal Weekly Hours by Days 
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TABLE Iib.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF 
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Norse: Twelve establishments did not report the normal weekly hours of male employees or had no male work- 
ers in the establishment. 


(1) Includes one establishment reporting a four-day 32-hour week. 
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66 per cent, was reported in British 
Columbia. Fifty-three per cent of the 
workers in Quebec, 43 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and nine per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces were reported working 
five days a week. 

More than 40 per cent of the employees 
in all but two of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Table IIIa were on a five-day 
week, and in five of these industries more 
than 80 per cent of the employees were 
working five days. These latter five indus- 
tries were Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies, 98 per cent, Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, 92 per cent, Clothing (Textile and 
Fur), 84 per cent, Printing, Publishing and 
Alhed Industries, 83 per cent, and Rubber 
Products, 82 per cent. The Paper Products 
Industry had the smallest proportion of 
workers, 22 per cent, on the five-day week. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the employees in 
the Durable Manufactured Goods Division 
and 56 per cent in the Non-durable Goods 


Overtime Payment 


Payment for work after standard daily 
or weekly hours in the Canadian manu- 
facturing industries was usually one and 
one-half times the regular wage in 1949. 
Time and one-half was also the predom- 
inant rate for work on Sunday, although 
double time was paid by a large proportion 
of establishments. More than one-third of 
the workers were employed in establish- 
ments paying double time for work on 
statutory holidays, and a large number of 
workers were in establishments paying time 
and one-half or double time and one-half. 
Detailed distributions of employees, both 
provincially and industrially, by the rate 
of overtime payment are presented in 
Tables IVa and Va; similar distributions 
by number of establishments are given in 
Tables IVb and Vb. 


Payment after Daily or Weekly Hours 


The majority of workers in each prov- 
ince and in each of the main manufacturing 
industries was employed, without exception, 
in establishments which paid time and one- 
half for work after standard daily or weekly 
hours. Nineteen per cent of the employees 
were in 1,356 plants which reported paying 
overtime rates only after regular weekly 
hours had been worked. 

More than 3,500 establishments, employ- 
ing almost 520,000 workers, reported paying 
overtime rates after regular daily hours of 
work. Ninety-two per cent of these workers 
were in establishments paying time and 
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Division were normally working five days 
a week. 

Two-thirds of the employees reported 
on a five-day week were working either 
40 or 45 hours, with a larger proportion 
working eight hours a day for five days 
than there were working nine hours a day 
for five days. The 40-hour five-day week 
was the normal working week for 24 per 
cent of all plant workers in the manu- 
facturing industries. The proportion of 
workers on this schedule ranged, geo- 
graphically, from 60 per cent in British 
Columbia to two per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces; and, industrially, from 70 per 
cent in the Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries to less than one per cent in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry 
(see chart on p. 1841). 

Twenty-seven per cent of the workers in 
the Durable Goods Division of the manu- 
facturing industries were reported on a 40- 
hour five-day week, compared to 22 per 
cent in the Non-durable Goods Division. 


one-half for overtime after daily hours 
Monday through Friday and a slightly 
smaller percentage were in establishments 
paying this rate for overtime on Saturday. 
In many establishments it was the policy 
to pay time and one-half for the first three 
or four hours of overtime and double time 
thereafter. This was the case for overtime 
on Monday through Friday in 175 estab- 
lishments employing 23,400 workers and for 
overtime on Saturday in 191 establishments 
employing about 19,600 workers. One- 
quarter of the workers in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries were sub- 
ject to this overtime policy. 

Double time for overtime work on 
Saturday was reported paid by 104 estab- 
lishments employing about 6,500 workers. 
More than half of these workers were 
employed in the Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries and were normally work- 
ing a 40-hour 5-day week. A small number 
of workers, largely in the Clothing Industry. 
were in establishments paying time. and 
one-quarter for overtime work during the 
week. 

Of the 139,000 workers who were 
employed in establishments reporting over- 
time payment only after regular weekly 
hours had been worked, all but three per 
cent were entitled to receive time and one- 
half. Forty-three per cent of the workers 
in the Leather Products Industry, and 38 
per cent each in the Textile Products and 


(Continued on p. 1856) 


Overtime Payment on Sundays and Statutory Holidays 
in Manufacturing, October, 1949 


Proportion of Workers 
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TABLE IVa.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Workers 








Overtime Rates of Pay 


Monday through Friday 
Straight times eee een 
Time and one-quarter...... 
Time and one-half.......... 
Time and one-half for first 3 

or 4 hours then double 

time 


Pee CCN iy Cucina Cn 


No information or no over- 
CLINE PONCyseeeeeae ee 


Saturday 
Straight times ee 
Time and one-quarter...... 
Time and one-half.......... 


No information or no over- 
timepolicyen ee 


Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter...... 
‘Time and one-half......... ‘ 


eoswtae 


ee ry 


Sunday 
Siraieht time aw eae 
Time and one-quarter,..... 
Time and one-half.......... 
Woubpletime-en-s senses 


No information or no over- 
time) policyasea.-seeees 


Statutory Holidays 
Soralch tities. cee eee 
Time and one-quarter...... 
Time and one-half.......... 
WMouble times tcenk eee 
Double time and one-half... 
riple time... ..ia0kecbeeee 
Other overtime rates....... 
‘No information or no over- 

time policy.../..5...... 


er? 





Prince 
Canada |Edward 


(2) 


71, 956 


138,749 


2,853 
2,583 

(2) 367, 447 
159, 636 
9,211 


179, 901 


721, 631 


66, 838 
4,156 
171,821 

(8) 267,049 
121, 644 
12,982 

28, 665 


48,476 


721,631 


Saskat- 
chewan 


cee teense 


British 


Alberta Colum- 


sere eee 


bia 


Cr ee iC ee re as 


weer eee 


woe er eens 


sce reece 


er es Oe i ie he cer a er ery 


Ce ee es ee rr er ey 





Cs Oe eo iC rr ey 


eee ee eee 


a ey 





eee esecee 


New : 
Nova é Mani- 
- | Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario 
Island Scotia wick toba 
Brees Sisters 51 816 1,403 2,269 4 
eines 32 92 296 1,871 1,942 
198} 16,274 8,060} 130,521] 252,970) 10,804 
Stites .n 13 476} 11,525 Sane 360 
REE 32} 180} ~—=—«123|'—«3,867| 4,117 85 
64 2,385 2,556} 13,181) 40,939 4s yA 
294) 18,935} 12,123) 160,793) 307,646] 15,716 
SHAS 51 816 963 2,202 
Bees ge et. 32 92 296 1,917 1,159 
198} 16,252 8,049} 124,125) 246,499} 11,391 
Yaa ce 13 476 7,558 4,799 360 
at ois 2p) ie Se 1,476 3,485 167 
32 34 123 8,988 3,749 85 
64 2,00 2,567) 17,387) 44,995 2,550 
294) 18,935] 12,123) 160,793] 307,646] 15,716 
et 23| Ackoenar 2,581 444 
95 1,296 1,200} 62,753) 60,486 3,788 
atAc essanevel | caste 26 65 22 
26] a iS Sopa 3 942 508 28 
141 1,319 1,226) 638, 773|> 63,597 4,260 
RITA ool. te rete 695 493 1,459 186 
PIG eee 31 i 179 2,030 336 
90 9,791 5,705| 88,747) 216,961 3,700 
165 6,646 2,947) 60,761] 59,192 8,578 
Sehr, 70 95 5,953 22550 been 
180 3,716 3,900} 68,433} 89,065 7,176 
435| 20,254) 13,349] 224,566) 371,243] 19,976 
56 2,078 3,738] 21,053] 36,601 1,925 
nats Aceh 100 Dolla 902 
hh 4,261 3,943] 56,083] 76,557 3,579 
167} 12,115 2,807) 79,202) 136,576] 10,193 
syria 367 1,829) 28,293) 80,623 939 
BR selene cil c.csstepe ae eee 5,906 6,256 41 
30 641 95 8,425) 15,121 605 
105 784 930} 25,504} 16,992 1,792 
435) 20,254] 18,349) 224,566] 371,243) 19,976 


12,830 


53, 944 





(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes ten establishments, employing 913 workers, paying time and one-half for the first three or four hours of 
overtime and double time thereafter. 


(3) Ninety-one establishments, employing 20,682 workers, reported paying time and one-half for work on statutory 
holidays not paid for if not worked. 
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TABLE IVb.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Establishments 


oO 























Prince New : British 
é Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- = 
Overtime Rates of Pay ras ore Scotia Prue Quebec | Ontario tobal vehawan Alberta yee 
Monday through Friday 
bral ghcebiin Omen anes OR eo 2 4 18 43 dL |) eemecserees Vicars Pe perete 2 
Time and one-quarter...... SOAS cae 2 2 5 40 OIL ie, Roane aca Shere lee Be dey 
Time and one-half.......... 3,159 7 102 54 853} «1,311 112 80 190 449 
Time and one-half for first 
3 or 4 hours then double 
LARS OTe opSe, Stay See Oe 1 We ae cases 1 1 48 48 6 6 5 60 
Moublettimesss.4.+. esse Soe mecete eres eee ccyeel lA ated res | cm nce ee Ol echtdave al teed oes Ie Mal eas cae 
Other overtime rates....... 81 1 4 3 23 27 Olegaresra er 8 12 
No information or no over- 
TUMEMOLC Yee dae cee s cere 1,484 4 75 64 273 932 60 10 23 43 
PLOtAL ean tre Ssce ae 5,052 12 186 128 1, 220 2,404 213 96 226 566 
Saturday 
Straight timenesar ances seek GS ae 2 4 15 44 diced cet (ace 2 
Time and one-quarter...... GE) sees ae: 2 » 5 38 Filia ce One 1 1 
Time and one-half.......... 2,910 i 101 53 765 1, 207 122 75 178 401 
Time and one-half for first 3 
or 4 hours then double 
TIM CBee een LOL ese 1 1 49 51 6 7 5 71 
Doublertimes ee tee NOS es ee 1k eee ot A 20 43 2 3 6 29 
Other overtime rates....... 84 1 3 3 24 28 Sireereeane 10 12 
No information or no over- 
CUIME POlLey mares eee ae 1,629 4 76 65 342 993 62 11 26 50 
ROCA si mtaieerc: 5,052 12 186 128 1220 2,404 213 96 226 566 
Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter...... ADRS votes. 1 Ee a BR 1 34 Oeste ee orcs ene 
Time and one-half.......... 1,280 3 22 ily 473 569 66 45 27 58 
Doubletune sss. ese eee es on eee a 1 1 Tihs Zeca deeucrenes lestarers tee | eee oe ome 1 
Other overtime rates....... 27 2 sete. |e sis. 3 ll 12 1 iL ae AE |, cee 
otal. c.ccteesas s 1,356 5 23 18 486 616 76 46 27 59 
Sunday 
LDA GuELIT Oye rae eee sie AS ee ec ralehn aera 3 7 34 NOR, es al MUON A 2 
Time and one-quarter...... MS Ps ccateee 2 1 3 31 GU GazER, sere ee Mee otal 
Time and one-half.......... (2) 1,822 5 49 30 342 951 40 59 71 274 
Double times. ieee nee 1,305 4 55 30 387 435 75 36 84 199 
Other overtime rates....... By be aeeaes eee 3 2 14 20 |e eaes: 6 24 4 
No information or no over- 
tiMOe POliGy...senssce. «es 3,117 8 100 80 953 1,549 166 41 74 146 
LO tales terseicecae:s 6,408 17 209 146] 1,706) 3,020 289 142 253 625 
Statutory Holidays 
Straieh turmeric eee: 1,037 3 56 48 197 654 38 5 13 22 
Time and one-quarter...... CLR scat 1 1 2 42 11 Lee oe ae 3 
Time and one-half.......... 1,669 4 51 25 444 724 59 27 69 266 
oublertimesss 1 oe secs (3) 1,782 3 59 33 485 762 102 19 96 223 
Double time and one-half... YO ans Sree 2 5 68 236 13 75 15 20 
Driplorbime sears neater eB |e ercrcteaets [Pcs evoheieerol|lisve-a, cucvaba™ 14 28 1 D 1 5 
Other overtime rates....... 207 2 9 2 35 101 12 1 29 16 
No information or no over- 
TIUTNO WOM CVio emai reee 1,167 5 $1 32 461 473 53 12 30 70 
OtAL ae aeemenee 6,408 17 209 146} 1,706) 3,020 289 142 253 625 





(1) Includes one establishment in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) See footnote (2) Table IVa. 
(3) See footnote (°) Table IVa. 
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All 
Manutfac- 
turing 
Indus- 
tries 


Overtime Rates of Pay 





Monday through Friday 





TABLE Va.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY 


Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 














Textile 
Pro- 


Leather} ducts ing Wood | Paper 
Pro- |(except |(Textile] Pro- Pro- 
ducts | Cloth- ducts | ducts 





197 342 894 168 

139 101 397 247 
6,837} 30,946 36,609} 50,562 
Bae taal en ereS Hi huge OSE 128} 1,162 
Relea Sala 5 Gates at ae OD eh 
4,944) 2,249 9,850 816 


47,987| 53,501 


197 74 637 168 
113 101 379 247 
6,652} 30,318 36,249} 49,593 
128) 1,445 

274 505 

203} 2,951 109 432 
5,155) 2,845 10,211) | 1,111 


47,987) 53,501 


30 632 125 124 
9,162} 22,027 10,129) 3,437 
Pied cecal Pets Bip. nes coe Pe pneart ese riibe Sarah 8 We 


10,803} 3,606 


161 67 492 26 

49 510 277 165 
4,735} 41,675 31,093) 47,405 
860; 6,320 7,367; 4,846 
62 170 275 408 
15,765} 10,603 19,286} 4,257 


Straight timeseae eee eerie 4,563 
Time and one-quarter............<-. 4,233 
ume andsone-ia)l {ase ee ee eee ene 477,909 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 23,403 
Double times. see ee ree eet eer oee 64 
Other overtime rates................ 9,586 
No information or no overtime policy 63,124 
Lotaltias see eet creer 582,882 
Saturday 
Straightitime ween seer ie 4,056 
Time and one-quarter............... 3,570 
Dime andione-Halie. sateen 462,926 
Time and one-half for first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 19,560 
Doubletime ten eect ee ee corer 6,485 
Other overtime rates................ 14,329 
No information or no overtime policy 71,956 
Total See ci eee eee 582,882 
Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter............... 3,061 
ADimermndcone-haliaeny ieee rt nie 133,985 
Doubletimes Sete. seeder otee 137 
Other overtime rates................ 1,566 
Total dos) See eee ro nents 138,749 
Sunday 
Straightpeimesaectecs« ie eae elaes 2,853 
Time and one-quarter..........-.... 250988 
Time wana one-Halismes--ee ese ee (4) 367,447 
Double-timey see ea eae 159,636 
Other overtime rates................ 9,211 
No information or no overtime policy 179,901 
Total By dacesoae aebormennr ame 721,631 
Statutory Holidays 
Straighteoime sapere aes erate 66,838 
Time and one-quarter..............- 4,156 
‘Lime and one-halfi ness. eee 171,821 
ouble time aces oat eee eee oe (7)267, 049 
Double time and one-half........... 121,644 
Sir plG*biINE » ses see oe ae ess oe 12,982 
Other overtime rates................ 28,665 
No information or no overtime policy 48,476 
Totals Shwe ass ec sl rea tee 721,631 





(1) See footnote (2) table 1Va. 
(2) See footnote (*) table [Va. 
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an Rubber 
Pro- 
Pro- ducts 
ducts 
""6,617| 13,607 
Rate albany a 
Thal) = TRS pez 
""6,617| 13,607 
ae Pelee ean 
7,411) 14,027 
Be eee a Re 37 
696 1,005 
696 1,042 
“""5,188| 11,995 
1, 848 462 
""1076| 2,612 
8,107) 15,069 
483 57 
"""1,339| 1,356 
2,031) 11,601 
Par SPA Nae Sot 
410796) 41 B78 
396 ey 
8,107} 15,069 








58,790) 57,107 





5,151; 4,676 7,560) 1,121 
113 399 379 76 
5,867| 20,483 31,002} 21,204 
3,316] 10,785 9,276) 6,449 
1,016) 19,242 1,721] 24,348 
BO Rayacdone =| atv eee Bll ste erceces 

759) 1,556 1,691) 2,735 
5,380) 2,204 6,976, 1,074 
21,632} 59,345 58,790} 57,107 








FOR PLANT WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1949 


Workers 































































Miscel- 
laneous 
Manu- 
factur- 
ing 
Indus- 
tries 


ee eer eee 


Printing 
Publish-| Iron | Trans- | Non- | Elec- Non- Pro- 
ing and| and porta- |Ferrous trical |Metallic/ducts of} Chem- 
Overtime Rates of Pay Allied | Steel tion Metal |Appara-|Mineral | Petrol-| ical 
Indus- Pro- | Equip-| Pro- |tus and} Pro- jeumand| Pro- 
tries ducts | ment | ducts |Supplies} ducts Coal ducts 
Monday through Friday 
Erato tachi oun creer tammeciey aati srnieiere ere 54 108 276 RG ode aaeee Meer teen eros ieee 24 
Time and one-quarter.............00+.. 5 196 39 33 84 Py OVA Bie Fath es 142 
A Masoveyc have LOMO bia cong nats poewOR Boo. 14,711] 90,310} 61,748] 13,516) 22,045) 12,217 8,726) 18,537 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time............ 6, 007 3,484) 5,264 124 61669 yee ace i eeeenrns 206 
i DYopol er phanlsssn.+4 nommocunnce oacuGSuUb ed loc omar, 18 TiS cetera oes [Poon Soe eccce, Gaeteese I iettomeeteraialereceee interes 
@thersovertimeratess..c+2..00-5- 5. 378 281 1,159 1, 258 DIS Resse.) atleast 59 
No information or no overtime policy. 431 3, 922 4,723 1,156 870| 2,455 219 1,394 
oT OLA ac ccayt cov elene octane 21,586] 98,319] 73,227) 16,173] 30,186) 14,979 8,945) 20,362 
Saturday 
Shea oynnAbeKeGhon 4 gayooohecosaodoedcdr 66 108 349 RG ees [moots mde | ee ees 24 
TIME ancdseone-GQuacvele meeps eels 5 PHS teow o abe 33 41 Wale gone a0 142 
AM pons rnevel @ulesawhi, sng ouooaonseeaodeeo 10,543] 86,614] 61,479} 12,482] 22,364) 12,204) 8,661) 18,578 
Time and one-half for first 3 or 4 hours 
Ghemdouplesumn ews eee ieee 6,019) 4,483 5,289 124 M73 ecee tee | ee eee 20 
DY a Ole wagacodavenosasuenddogoes Sdylopaill 982 108 217 Ai eek eel a he os al ote 46 
Other overtime Tatesicss crea lees 581 461 1,086 1,258 FeO G' ee are arel teeters 59 
No information or no overtime policy. . 741 5,456) 4,916 1,973 917; 2,468 284 1,493 
Was HEH nae 8 6 Ria eo craic are aerct 21,586} 98,319] 73,227) 16,173] 30,186} 14,979 8,945) 20,362 
Only After Weekly Hours 
iimerandsone-QuaTLeLae es aaaiasei cree 263 60 i AQT es eel! Fie eG le ee esac 51 
siimerancyone-lalimepercrieecn ve ciecrtee ° 2,495| 20,734) 5,245] 9,803] 3,973} 2,694 30) 4,579 
Double time..... be ee en kala ut otarhnetal yderediiepella: 0. N74 leenctceatad latins Ga, eco eo as) anmmoksnal iro arcD rt 65 
Ophenmovertime ratessac sees eee AG eee TB a ood 142 Ses Sera 26 
Ho tale. ete ee baa atesie soketeier 2,807| 20,816 5,325) 10,290 4,115 Qe ial 30 4,721 
Sunday 
Straiehtybimes eee a aseiosrrsstaeheteters 39 108 Ge ee edit ee ota lesacaece tees te eesisecrstsr es 20 
‘Time andl One-CUALLCI. acess) = cen 69 152 | teens oi tee 129 ee eee 175 
Hime ancione-tealteeren see aciertetitertsct 2,150) 71,822} 43,467] 11,639) 19,933 8,723 2,859} 11,613 
1DYow oy er ghey 4.8 5 ppeo.cd ce oeantoo odo 19,219} 33,445| 25,558 Snoue 5,474 3,497 5, 831 7,079 
Otherovertime rates s)...2-05 ose: 227 264 281 1,241 5,129 (164 eee ee 53 
No information or no overtime policy. . 2,689| 13,344] 9,233} 10,212) 3,765} 5,187 285} 6,143 
i May eH teres 5s-c ec rch SOLO Ce 24,393] 119,135} 78,552] 26,463) 34,301 17,700 8,975) 25,0838 
Statutory Holidays 
SWeawtdoys Whee ococ anos aidaoeanwomds oc 425 4,289 2, 861 7,408 907 1,607 145 eid tat 
‘Timeland one-quarter....-2.-.+-...-.. 263 110 AG SS eet nie meee 03 Seema. 107 
AM hnatetenevel OMe aes Gapedoe came ocoo oo Fo 2,023) 24,055| 12,732 3,770 2,014 2,000 252 2,992 
IDYoyril lenis oo oooh aococosooeog anode 16,958). 63,427} 38,746) 10,545 13,344 6,921 7,551} 15,699 
Double time and one-half............. 736| 19,589) 15,545 2,043) 16,263 1,056 475 1,750 
Asqy inher ene A. asc bos couannen ded ac 2,381 3,246 5,085 643 98 TY Alacte tency: 124 
Other overtime rates..........-....0+- 957| _ 2,424 933 985 491 3,894 488 1,076 
No information or no overtime policy. . 650; 1,995} 2,604) 1,069} 1,184 1,042 64) 1,224 
4 ROVE ie eae acd Bie attO Ge cE Cie 24,393) 119,135) 78,552] 26,463 34,301] 17,700 8,975| 25,083 

















11,368 
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TABLE VWb.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY 
Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 





All Food |Tobacco ro- | Cloth- 
Manufac-| and and |Rubber|Leather} ducts ing. Wood | Paper 
Overtime Rates of Pay turing | Bever-|Tobacco| Pro- Pro- |(except|(Textile] Pro- Pro- 
Indus- | ages Pro- ducts | ducts | Cloth-| and ducts | ducts 
tries ducts ing) Fur) 
Monday through Friday 
Straight time... assent cites ete 70 18 | Sa Uae Witenes 3 4 i 15 3 
Time and one-quarter............... 80 Dleetaereetnl arene oekore 4 4 33 6 3 
Time and one-balt,.c.muscshneee once 3,159 425 13 23 77 167 365 351 193 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 175 Gl stem ilcise eee tee ee Seen erecorall catieratetesene 3 12 
Dotible time... ooict ones see ete 3 Ul ee ren oh DI ere cl ane Di een batt aon aihaeths aollonorade s 
Other overtime rates................ 81 DA | eet ae eoee nell oeperetey erate 5 3 4 4 5 
No information or no overtime policy 1,484 278 15 1 111 71 236 255 23 
Total & mee hese cleestereeiiets 5,052 757 28 24 200 249 645 634 239 
Saturday 
StraizhtitiMOcno. wes cee csteete ch cece 68 USI Centeccn elise erates 3 3 6 13 3 
Time and one-quarter.............0- 66 Bilcccke cet thom | eeniee ane texe 3 4 21 5 3 
Mimerancdsone-half.«cc- sec tere scree eee 2,910 412 13 23 73 152 310 340 183 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 191 TT aR ae RA ss el A ect is 1 1 3 15 
WoublestiumMews wesc eerie 104 CU PS eee ell Vee tes, aba Ben (cn 1 2 6 3 
Other overtime rates..............-. 84 DE Ea ee ey no oe cere 5 3 3 4 4 
No information or no overtime policy 1,629 288 15 1 116 85 302 263 28 
POU bss ete eicatsco iret eters, sites 5,052 757 28 24 200 249 645 634 239 
Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter.............+- 45 Bl eters ice el 1 8 10 3 3 
Time'and’ one-half...........:0.05+ 1,280 210 2 6 98 85 179 144 40 
ID GublesGimesy..c. sates cd iio eiate 4 NER cnet ln somes escent core eae Beal Grace tetera teal clavate eset Sepreectere ml emeieeneasions 
Other overtime rates................ rz G1 ae ee eee 3 3 3 1 1 
Ota sescctnis weds eee ae 1,356 223 2 7 102 96 192 148 44 
Sunday 
Sideshy Alyy bea ea erin Omen Goo oo AGOGO. 48 AG cet eeell caer tare 1 2 4 11 24 
Time and one-quarter.............+- 43 Ae inceeRates 6 Bl eevee ae 1 6 4 3 3 
Time and one-half................... (4) 1,822 304 11 16 36 126 118 273 160 
Douple tame? ccc haces. s ae ene 1,305 150 Pe 5 13 29 43 86 44 
Other overtime rates................ 73 SAIN Pees | [bt PUar ty ts 1 Pe 3 5 3 
No information or no overtime policy 3,117 469 17 10 250 180 665 404 71 
Rotaltcecwe. ce vee dae eee 6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 
Statutory Holidays 
SETAIgtelINO. nessa eek eerie 1,037 217 6 2 80 51 142 159 19 
Time and one-quarter................ 61 Gis Some mc tanee 3 if 14 6 3 
Time and one-half... s. esas ae « 3036 1,669 218 6 6 69 95 220 322 102 
Double:tume. seine ee eee ee (2) 1,782 250 3 20 31 67 108 102 58 
Double time and one-half...........].. 434 96 1 We ee cei 7t 48 30 19 64 
EE Tp LS tL C5)..5 a. seats eaten oe ames aie 51 Sil 5m 5 Bola Gall Pockets o Ie toate ace Me oud Thee hacea. 2 
Other overtime rates................ 207 59 4 2 6 7 16 10 14 
No information or no overtime policy 1,167 131 8 1 105 70 307 161 23 
otal Se See eet ire hates cae 6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 


(1) See footnote (2) table IVa. 
(2) See footnote (*) table IVa. 
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FOR PLANT WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1949 
Establishments 


Overtime Rates of Pay 





Monday through Friday 
Strain tptimes seer etre a ttle tee 
Timelangdone-Guarter. ...c.c-ceescle > ol 
Mimeanaione-hallicsesccm.-leeniiaeseiy ast, 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 

hours then double time............ 
IDYe Eten ee sae code doc Cosmeo cb. chag 
Othertovertime ratessrenckeh «reser © 
No information or no overtime policy. . 


Saturday 

Strateht timeere en aaieeyeineraciete yrs se0s 
Timeand! ONG-quarter. o.c60c0s.5-.2 sons 
Aime anceone- helices eerie tettere ciety ore 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 

hours then double time............ 
Woubleshimle ss scse terete eilel rote ae 
Opherovertime tates ss ames se seco 
No information or no overtime policy. . 


Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter........-.-...:-. 
Time and one-half.......... 


Sunday 
Straiglitiiimessac tesa pepe recast: 
Time and one-quarter......-.--.---.-. 
“jm oan UAONG=lM alte ne cece sete kerade eteler sr 
DWoublewimesee. seen oases eee terse 
Otherovertime:rates=....2..+-+..2-4--- 
No information or no overtime policy. . 


Statutory Holidays 
Sneed itnbenleonoenohoosoenscecHGenone 
Time and one-quarter.............-.-- 
Time and one-half 


AIRS fia Tt tO ee Ox DOM a a oie 


AB ainksyinbone <avendacoanocaqononcuegor 
Other overtime rates...... dene ils 
No information or no overtime policy. . 
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18 62 11 

108 177 47 
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78 109 34 
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Le eases renee 

By eee Sine ces ore 

20 62 13 

108 177 47 

meicta eons 1 Sod 

39 45 1 

) Bima ne 

41 47 1 

a ae ee We dia Cee oe 

61 76 17 

36 40 18 

2 DN oe sk el Poke 

50 103 13 

149 224 48 
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Non-ferrous Metal Products Industries were 
ins establishments paying overtime only 
after weekly hours. 


Payment for Work on Sundays 


Almost one-half of the establishments 
included in the survey, employing about 
one-quarter of the workers in the Manu- 
facturing industries, did not report any 
overtime policy for work on Sunday. This 
was probably because no work has been 
done on a Sunday and none is anticipated. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the workers who 
were in the establishments reporting an 
overtime policy for work on Sunday were 
entitled to receive time and one-half, and 
29 per cent were entitled to receive double 
time. 

In only two industries were more than 
half the workers employed in establish- 
ments which paid double time for work on 
Sunday: Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries, 79 per cent, and Products of 
Petroleum and Coal, 65 per cent (see chart 
on p. 1849). Straight time and time and 
one-quarter for work on Sunday was paid 
by a small number of establishments, most 
of which were located in Ontario. 


Payment for Work on 
Statutory Holidays 


Thirty-seven per cent of the workers in 
Canadian manufacturing were in establish- 
ments paying double time for work on 
statutory holidays, 24 per cent were in 
establishments paying time and one-half, 
and 17 per cent were in establishments 


Vacations with Pay 


In 1949, more than 99 per cent of 
the plant workers in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada were employed in 
establishments which reported an annual 
vacation with pay policy for their 
employees. Ninety-three per cent of these 
workers were entitled to receive an initial 
vacation of one week with pay, or an 
equivalent, generally after a year of employ- 
ment. Most of the remaining workers were 
in establishments which gave an _ initial 
vacation of two weeks, or the equivalent, 
usually after a year of employment. 

Three-quarters of the employees were 
working in establishments which gave 
longer periods of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment increased. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers were 
eligible to receive a maximum vacation of 
two weeks with pay, or an equivalent, 
generally after they had been employed five 
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paying double time and one-half. Triple 
time was reported paid by 51 establish- 
ments employing about two per cent of 
the employees. Nine per cent of the 
workers were entitled to straight time only 
for work on statutory holidays, and a small 
number were entitled to time and one- 
quarter. Statutory holidays here include 
the days when the plant is not operating 
by reason of Dominion, Provincial or 
Municipal holidays, or because of religious 
holidays regularly observed. 

The largest group of workers in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta were in 
establishments paying double time for work 
on statutory holidays, while the largest 
group in New Brunswick and _ British 
Columbia were in establishments paying 
time and one-half. In Saskatchewan, 71 
per cent of the workers were entitled to 
receive double time and one-half. 

In ten of the major industries the largest 
proportion of workers were employed in 
establishments reporting double time for 
work on statutory holidays, in four of the 
industries the largest proportion were in 
establishments reporting time and one-half, 
and in three the largest proportion were in 
those reporting double time and one-half. 
The industry having the largest proportion 
of its workers entitled to double time on 
statutory holidays, 84 per cent, is the 
Products of Petroleum and Coal Industry; 
and that having the largest proportion 
entitled to double time and one-half, 47 
per cent, is the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supphes Industry (see chart on p. 1849). 


years; and over 30 per cent were eligible 
for a maximum of three weeks, or the 
equivalent, usually after 15, 20 or 25 years 
of employment. Most of the establishments 
which reported a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay also gave an inter- 
mediate vacation period of two weeks, 
mainly after five years’ service. 

Since comparable information on vaca- 
tions with pay was published® the propor- 
tion of workers eligible to ,receive a 
maximum vacation of three weeks has 
increased from 20 per cent to over 30 per 
cent. 

Almost 3,000 establishments, employing 
more than 55 per cent of the plant workers 
in manufacturing, reported that their plants 


(Continued on p. 1864) 





5 ‘Vacations with Pay in Manufacturing Industries, 
October, 1947’’, THr Lasour Gazette, April 1949. 


Maximum Vacations with Pay in Manufacturing, October, 1949 
Proportion of Workers Becoming Eligible 
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Prairie Provinces 
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TABLE VIa.—VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 








Length of Vacation and 
Service Requirements 


INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent.. 
One Week After: 


No specified service...... 
1iCOro ANONULS meet erntas 


2 per cent of earnings....... 
4 day per month............ 


Two Weeks or Equivalent 
Two Weeks After: 


No specified service...... 
Messitaan leyearane seec ce 


4 per cent of earnings....... 
day per Mont. ses skeet 


Other Vacation Periods... 


MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 
Two Weeks After: 


4 per cent of earnings....... 
1 day per month............ 


ThreeWeeks orEquivalent 


Three Weeks After: 
No specified service...... 
Less than 10 years........ 
LOMVCATSe tee esi acer cee 


OSVICRLS jrachtte irciece ote es 
DENI CEIT Sn mer ike see ieee 


Other Vacation Periods... 


No Increase Over Initial 
Vacation:. : ; 


One week or equivalent... 
Two weeks or equivalent. 
Other vacation periods... 


Norte: Establishments employing 6,838 plant worker, 


167,456 


124,033 
43 , 252 
171 





New 
gore | Bruns- 
wick 


Quebec}Ontario 


British 
Colum- 
bia 





score oee 
see ee eee 


eee ener 


16,471 


12,180 
4,291 


eee eee ee 


16,025} 8,189) 211,339} 347,667 11,250 

276 3} 5,750} 6,461 94 

10S) shut te ee 4,276) 98831 niente es | Peete adenine os 5 

1, 282 667) 12,540} 16,702 492 

5c. coo) esas a eta see 8,150} 2,003 84 
12,818) 7,351) 154,091] 296, 142 10, 495 

BOTT ict ea 442 575 30 

76 168} 24,709; 16,176 55 

O8| SG tetees 1,381 ZAO1 Ss MP ale ees aa hn «ens 

25527) 2,802) 11,598) 22,251 1,542 

PHA Apr te 1,904) 2,176 26 

19} 1,312; 2,461) 1,725 28 

2,156] 1,490) 6,454) 14,485 1,443 

(13) lero 100 3) Oe Bait (Ostet ek Bes cs Boe 

sheiatele steiil = stayereks aie [areerarevees 407} 2,496 Da etet 
Bite BAGO a tes ws. os (cis ean 272 754 45 
she farsia speeal| sieves aks loreie|/ nave septate 112 715 ay axaersieys 
18,552) 10,991] 223,049) 370, 633 12, 792 

6,000) 3,175) 88,666) 175,133 7,349 

sess faeetancal| sree site 303 479 980 sSirepucttonvel deena 
151 72) 6,005} 9,460 743 

517 287; 6,761} 8,506 6,537 

By O09|s ae eae 5,353) 18,280 39 

2,618} 1,685} 60,350) 119,142; 4,496) = 2}........ 

84 G]°=11, S90 ar 1467's 8 | ree ees |e ate 

30 654) 4:3, 01219 6 073i 2A eee etn 

7A serene se 1, GOLF AT 2) Sena Omen, co inter te 

76 168} 3,665} 8,053 30 

6,502} 1,484) 74,666) 123,370 4,050 

pia ty eae este et Pah B4bie.. 483 eet A 79) 63 
a Aiorageresxel|icsia ewe 54 156] 1,953 282 
Cen is Be deat 9,926} 14,376 1, 102 

765} 1,113] 22,433] 44,191 2,041 

5,306 317) 25,390} 56,160 541 
aicferekeievels'|niaretene otal ve eae rote 369} 2,635 stare satel cates eee 
Apdo SoG rae Boa comer 5,873} 2,702 21 
rar areceeeverel |G aus7eje coker ats shaver 10,171 LUE patente be ae part oe caine 
Tee am all's teres ate or Pee PUSH ean es tite nam Se ch ae 

AK PORTS Mein no ageaore ics 7 DO lemme. al cae cece erences 
Bond Dba (Gomokran s G75 | P52, bod Wee oe thon enrol. see 

24 6 659 128 114 

6,023} 6,326) 58,376) 69,285 1,279 

3,943} 3,530) 48,525) 51,416 309 

2,080} 2,796} 9,739} 17,812 970 

Silefefous cee Iie arenas | ere cee 112 57 Sain soue 
18,552} 10,991} 223,049] 370, 633 12,792 





(1) Includes 75 workers in the N orthwest Territories 


(2) Includes 27 establishments re 


years for women. 





s did not report information on vacation with pay. 


(3) Most of these workers were in five establishments requiring 21 years of employment. 
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53, 670 


porting a maximum vacation of three weeks after 20 years for men and after 15 


TABLE VIb. 





VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 








Length of Vacation and Prince British 


Service Requirements Canada |Edward Nova Aileen Quebec! Ontario Mani- | Saskat- Alberta} Colum- 
(1) Teland Scotia wick toba | chewan iia 


INITIAL VACATION 





























OneWeek or Equivalent... 5,486 8 119 74, 1,505) 2,764 240 28 203 545 
One Week After: 
No specified service...... 190 | 2.7 6 1 63 102 ition eine 5 7 
itor months yen hess ss LSE reeees 2lhessGeaee 34 OOS ok. el ee ee eee 2 
uo yl Nhe Gees soroe pope ke 470 1 14 9 133 233 Du 18 13 22 
(GO, LlamOonbisisscen aaa. A) | Beet eet cea lots ete 55 7 21 7A ee ine 2 8 
LV Care. ee se 4,342 7 90 63 Hwee) PGK) 202 9 180 464 
ORS RG ee tae Seca ie 28 leet eee fA eters Seb, eee 6 D Lie 1 6 
2 per cent of earnings....... Daal a 1 1 110 110 1 1 2 8 
4 day per month............ DOS Dan Anes « 15 4 A AD) | Ms 28 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 721 3 34 25 155 231 41 113 48 70 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service...... WAN carers Dlisteraeeke 17 18 eee 1 2 1 
Less than 1 year.......... OSaeeae 1 4 32 1G) eee; 2 1 2 
VGH Teese tek iris Naps 567 3 26 21 97 177 41 106 44 51 
OC)Gherenee hee acta. fas LO yee: Dt ewer Ole) | etd a taecee sl vekncce total teeter 1 
4 per cent of earnings....... 1G) ie ey nos bronoiedsy car 4 Ween Be dari 4 DHE Re Rea TiS eetcee hae se ee 
irdaypersmont hess... soe. O10) ete cain iota eee iol (Bee ctacN are 2 Die. wae 3 1 15 
Other Vacation Periods. . 5D HT re aeaee bell Po Gce a rieh (oer ee 2 Clad decees Bish tla 2 
Bota lcmtters aatitccae 6,218 11 153 99 1,662} 3,001 281 142 251 617 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 2,469 1 44 14 547) =: 1,291 118 18 170 266 
Two Weeks After: 
Less than 1 year.......... 1S | eae ee ee ies 1 3 11 Tie eet ete: 2 
TEVA Reta ts cere 289 1 5 2 64 140 17 15 21 24 
DEV CATES. ah, Pa aang tates AO dere 5 2 66 129 32 2 147 38 
DRY. CALA Mana ae Naa nar DaGY is nce eee TOs oe 61 151 LL eee 1 37 
OLVOATSR ae adres eect LQTS reeten ee 18 6 302 709 50 Tee 133 
Oto OLyears. -cseesceee cree SUS 1 1 6 19 Death cre ote aye e 1 
LOW CATSereinion nye wetie cess Mase Shoes oe 1 1 19 71 ANS ates eketalisreeivts zene 15 
Gtheryete neat ee CPA eat coats Ld eetcaeerer 13 33 Lat eine acer 14 
4 per cent of earnings....... GS ee AP ae 1 1 183 DSi Ne Me alee eee haeeye 1 1 
day; per monthieee: sens A erase eee [heen eos charm foceit | vasavtwe.es etree teteee ca creer Rime sneer Stas Ito cpapeeRatobellte ot oracer eer 1 
ThreeWeeks or Equivalent 730 3 10 6 207 401 26 16 25 35 
Three Weeks After: 
No specified service...... Deore | PaR PRS Rte | Fecscste re forensic eee eae ee mediate ies aucieetcih oil eremaniaemetede Itty Becouctois ts 1 
Less than 10 years........ AL GS Ree ere see ee oa, oe teselers 6 5 1 1 2 1 
LORVGSTS) Sone ae cee eats * Biles Smee sal are. deeirpede 1 6 20 Leet 3 3 
TDP Vea sen tects see: 122 2 Died eerste 37 56 1 2 o 16 
QOI-V CATS eae neato. (2) 221 1 4 3 60 123 11 oD 7 7 
D DMV COLSE. Saher Mee iascee PAA a eee ee 4 2 80 168 8 1 7 di 
OO Wears ent sg. ws saws 1 B59 eine RSI al (reece weet Renae hehe 1 12 Dlirres raves afeceeeeesteeeeeees 
Othereveos) Seer a hee O24 eRe lc ocstcot ioe | cee tet 3 il! 2 Lee eee 
6 per cent of earnings....... DO een lt terate eaten lists cates 14 Giiscra Seat He: otters stave lefe netbeans | eteteleret oars 
Four Weeks After:........ 14 El eae eeie sts etetcsese 2 Qe a. Bie a Ilenauomanchersi nen ace : 2 
TORVCATS Sanh oere ec oes ON A pn. =P ke ce, Fact Bites 1 AL Se See ene laaewetateeerellie ee op enarin el dpetiane arate 
ZOVEATSIA Sees ae 12 Le ah oe eta te ai 1 Sis sore ce ura ea ll aoclianceteee [erenete tiers 2 
Other Vacation Periods... DW oh OIE 2 1 6 6 2 2 3 2 
No Increase Over Initial 
Vacationin 2eee cee: 2,981 6 97 78 900} 1,294 135 106 53 312 
One week or equivalent... 2,329 3 66 54 755 1,090 97 33 11 250 
Two weeks or equivalent. 647 3 31 24 143 202 38 102 42 62 
Other vacation periods... ieee % Setar ge oe ee ee ane 2 , Die a2 eae Loe PE Soetoro he 
MOLLE Meee wes cocerete 6,218 11 153 99 1,662} 3,001 281 142 251 617 


Nove: Information on vacations with pay was not reported by 190 establishments. 
(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories, 

(2) See footnote (2) Table VIa. 

(3) See footnote (*) Table VIa. 
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TABLE VIla.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 





All 
Length of Vacation and Service | Manufac- 
Requirements turing 
Industries 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent........ 661,536 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 13e2od 
ike eyisaLoVanHingogeaactoob ooo ae 14,897 
Gimonthis aioe ere eee 36,476 
(ato Lemons cherie erat 11, 643 
I Rife ose qtye ah Se Berg te SE APM SOIC 536,920 
Others eee sect ee ea 2,399 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 41,630 
Pees ele WINONA, connpucs acon onae 4,314 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 52,186 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 4,422 
hess than ls vieat arcane: 5, 707 
LGA Tre toni Aen eins See Bo n200 
Othersa.. ject sere seas pennies 1,059 
4 per cent of earnings....,......... 3,010 
India veperem ont h seer ise terete: 2,751 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1,071 
MLO tgul serena cere 714, 793 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 322,017 
Two Weeks After: 
Wessiuban tl cyeaieeee scepter 2,134 
LSViCAT Mery eta a eee ners 19,916 
DIV COTBLG rena tae pace creer. 30,779 
Day CALS earners «rao Ep Nctretet oes 31,066 
O VICAR Aennsee coe seein e seen > 207, 482 
Oto OSV EATS hace Seen 3,078 
ALO’ VCATSeveese ac be Banas eee eee 10,507 
OUD er aw wee rc hoes Cee eye 5,486 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 12,018 
EGE oe KONA OAc a moucuoaubocs 51 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 219,727 
Three Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 19 
Wess thane Orvearsie meee ene 1,040 
LOSVCATSi eee ens oe 2,671 
15 years 29,126 
20 years (1) 75,310 
25 years 88, 532 
30 years Seoul 
Otherye. oe. lec pee eres een: (Sato! 
6 per cent of earnings.............. 11,041 
Four Weeks After: 3900 
1Oivearsy ea eee estate 70 
DOV CATS o cust eens 3, 763 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1,260 
No Increase Over Initial Vacation 167,456 
One week or equivalent.......... 124, 033 
Two weeks or equivalent........ 43 , 252 
Other vacation periods.......... 171 
LC Ota er eee on ee ee 714, 793 
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ha 114) 1,977 

21,568] 59,210 
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ee CeO ee Ca 


eeeereee 


duslerere be teveifls)a.* .eie)stee) | bie eilene) eis fo'l|'e.e eee) mie e/|\s ele eve eleuell| baehe a eraiwhevte, esreLsay 
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8,107] 15,064 
as| in he 37 
oe 24 
""7,854| 14,309 
Seite: 274 
at ais" 438 
hat are 5 
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599] 9,897 

OV M208) ena oe 
ae 138] 9,720 
Pps Haas 
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6,977] 4,946 
eee | clos! 
5,447| 3,365 
7550 | aan 
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531) 221 

Re ae 5 
8,107| 15,069 








seen rece 


eeceeeretooesreers 


eecceereteoeeeese 


eooceseevfoeeesreces 


oe emeges vb ens, || enegepe, @cegele | ever ecole. 0/6, 0) ¢ 0:4, 66. 6 efu |e 8p: ¢ ee vie 


514 49 
1,788] 1,239 
333] 719 

911) 1,271 
3,021] 16,733 
199] 819 

552| 242 

358| 658 

250} 1,028 

866| 24,306 

353 2 
Te 312| 4,921 
122} 1,590 
Soxeats 7,903 
79 72 
ee eed, 18 
32] 114 
12,744) 12,032 
6,018] 7,270 


6,726) 4,762 
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Ce ee Oe 


4,711 
3, 885 
826 


Pe eC Ce 


———_—— J | | | 


21,568) 59,210 





62, 282 





56, 903 


Nors: Establishments employing 6,838 plant workers did not report information on vacations with pay. 


(1) See footnote (2) table VIa. 
(2) See footnote (8) table VIa. 
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WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
October 1949 




















re Pro- Miscel- 
Printing Iron | Trans- | Non- | Elect- | Non- | ducts | Chemi-|laneous 
; : Publishing | and por- Fer- rical |Metallic of cal Manu- 
Length of Vacation and Service and Steel | tation rous |Appara-|Mineral| Petro- | Pro- fac- 
Requirements Allied Pro- | Equip-} Metal |tus and] Pro- leum | ducts | turing 
Industries | ducts | ment Pro- |Supplies| ducts and Indus- 
ducts Coal tries 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 17,293) 115,576) 76,288) 25,433) 34,036) 17,135} 3,566) 22,098) 11,110 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 349 BONN BEY 89 298 NPA) Ver Rates & 120 361 
Istowbemonthsmeseeeenase ce see: 230 1,586 2,439 261 696 S04 naar 660 323 
Oumonthe eras sen ecas ce ele 2,649 2,421 2,495 710 258 228 90 5,012 1,059 
Maton lemontisseeers veces ee 147 406 2,971 457 ERO) later euests lig Qomenh osc 234 24 
WiCATee s ceiec erase cs sronarels eer ele 13,361] 106,325) 56,311) 23,455) 26,082] 14,559 3,476) 15,002 8, 682 
LO deVcigsh cana niiet ich DOR IE De REGO it 266 TASY 4 Ngee Sires tol Nae i ee Ge ee drat oat 212 23 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 172 2,076 8,031 401 968 TG88 eee 169 638 
FeCAAY EDEL MONtIM: does rey aerere ate 274 279 152 60 95 SL haoeten: 1892. caer 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 7,013; 3,306) 1,904 908 136 381; 5,386) 2,985 208 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............- 65 183 &) 223 58 34 30 AD ee et 
Tessithanvl years. ..caqe+ secs as 165 48 39 CIA ooo eee ert el le Pk nt 107 47 
TEV CAPM eee erate sre eae ee a8 6,082] 2,950} 1,603 608 78 262} 5,103] 2,798 211 
Oth erie ernie rs ceca eh AU interac Pas Ie his ieee ba crecicicneech Reso teach med iniarcintce cial tanec iio cisions e 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 30 1045) ees hada IBEnrs cinch eee Ree ae i) beeen Piel (Gucci oad beanie 
idayepersmonthyse ese aoe SLL ee ea Soles pete ae Grrr 20 253 Bw eoagadae 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 2 160 44 112 11 ist reed Lo tracert ra val lessee ards oil ie Can Pacts 
PO talinser ees cc ee eek 24,308] 119,042) 78,186] 26,453} 34,301) 17,516} 8,952) 25,083) 11,368 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 9,999) 41,301) 60,248) 16,712} 6,672] 8,835 974| 10,871) 6,672 
Two Weeks After: 
Mess thant td yeatesscssesdec css 160 590 BO) | ere eecerecs | epee eran. renetereca, | erat rere 79 396 
IV GATE eee os pa sehccciea ee ania ne tieacs 1,980 661 1,159 386 301 63 1,184 741 
2 years 976 2,063 1,778 3,529 222 1,487 370 3,245 767 
3 years eee tts cle ghee 1,746] 4,545) 1,904 31 721 S35 eee 3,293 420 
DEV CALS eee eek 4,428] 29,898] 47,647] 12,077} 4,525) 5,883 541| 2,528) 3,572 
Ort OO WVCATSeoe cian ieee ose 14 1,199 S10 lees DIG Se LA Sle eee GOiRe eas 
TO yearsterccs. 588 1,398 406 356 65 DAL teeters 440 234 
Other een eer ae ty leas 107 395 398 48 96 Als See ee 47 53 
A per Cen OlOalrMNEs das desis 220 line oa 4 tense 552i 0. 6,596) sane 526 Tike tet eee oe 489 
RCL RCE Gees ae eet ree le re rcs ieee 5, HRMS id ol Hatemreasix Ngee om tac ae It ae ssernycin & Hesshete-euakes e-sie, #yo.9.o | Saakoye tapers 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 4,053| 55,888] 5,055} 5,632] 25,981] 3,610) 7,232) 9,405) 1,064 
Three Weeks After: 
INO -RIDES DIOLS Ara OS God cdc orci acts bigs Goal lo Ra oHRe dl COCO ete On cid lms crorsntbel |earhoiceoiin | ico acne ice 19| ease 
Teeesuaphl Vearse nate tances Ure Is clack oe Morn teis = - 104 reat eRe rey tee 17 177 
LO VEaTrs reese eeean cone os es 147 413 234 302 705 S85 eae 181 148 
15 years 383 1, 808 204 ene s 919 835 Baahd 3,074 264 
20 years 255 6, 744 1,889 736) 15,101 G43 ean 424 372 
25 years 2,825) 46,401; 2,564) 4,525] 1,740] 1,947) 1,455) 5,640 103 
30 years 443 DOAN Ty Aaotecs: 29 |Recently cet ns | ame sa 
OLR CrP ee ee ere oe es wICREe nero ions Wasiebialelera lteeueecb ace mn AO) a eee. eel koeerctensy auc 5OWracner a 
GiPer Cont. Of CATNINGS <1. 44620.) elem «hia en's cic oe SpA ade GAR as, ea i) eee Meta an ROT, | ener 
Foursweeks Atters53- 23 5.0cs tee nue ve 3 51C9 eee gos eae ceet AA? |S S: P44 Ree ee eee lepeeisee ore 
MO SWEENRS co owiesia py cbn Uomo lO Ol lcd oli cea ran Sl leas Gerreral ptowoca.cn] lace actor eet piertre ciecad) Ibias cot jpicronicopra [nic c.cacwbtorl Wiccan eas 
AT WEE CoupnesoS BS OSE A ERE ae ae ipl ao [aes See eee os de ATO ere tee pO ee te 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 30 a TE een Seo cictl as a 20 CO ena nd ASS Re acces 
No Increase Over Initial Vacation 10,226) 18,579} 12,883} 4,109) 1,211) 5,024 602; 4,624) 3, 632 
One week or equivalent......... 3,988} 15,581; 11,040 3,374 1, 100 4, 643 72 Qe ioe 3, 434 
Two weeks or equivalent........ 6,236} 2,998 1, 805 623 111 381 530 1, 832 198 
Other vacation periods.......... Oi) aa Sih 38 TIP hae pe AS asset ld bs Besracs ool bee oeel oft Ol RARER ER 
otal nc sttietcr e 24,308] 119,042] 78,186] 26,453} 34,301] 17,516] 8,952] 25,083) 11,368 


eer re re_=_ ee 
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TABLE VIIb—VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


All 








Length of Vacation and Service | Manufac- Wood ead 
Requirements turing ceeta 
Industries 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 5,486 268 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 190 3 
Tito; OMMONtNS! heseuaetee eters ee 137 4 
Gmmonths sen. seat ayo = ose 470 10 
7 tonllgmontossee. scorer saree AQ|@ a7 pS | aes |S on ees ee 4 ey ee 2) ee OO may teenetne 
HO ECA ee Ee Ae Ae POR OO 4,342 246 
OtHer® te-c fas ci lete sit eres tstesel- D368 RS as ten oe Reet acess Soeectee |S 8 ie Sav ge RCO | top teeey etefegs 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 234 3 
Say, Der aNONtO nae ati lene st ier 50 2 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 721 12 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 44 2 
hess thangs V.calereese cette sci 58 1 
LV CATR eee Reo mitt ge ls hades 567 8 
OPDCrARE cos et te acktne sete TO| (TRON ea enh, reach |e cue mlers dle walter | | acne | ea Jee opemepereterets 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 16 1 
qday peLMMont Heroes eet elves: 7A i i eG) en re nn Pee Prema mlcmmad a al) 6)" @4hatocoucc 
Other Vacation Periods.......... DT OS ral eects oltctnees ute sine citer | | een a | ene tereeeee 
dl Boh itzn bia San emedny oberon 6, 218 280 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 2,469 153 
Two Weeks After: 
less than Ley earwee.cerrererere. Sie fF ole wieddalcs Soe OO A a ee 2 ere nore | ie eemeneter 
PS VGATAM. cine meee areas a 289 5 
DOV CATS das. iis «silos een ans = <8 421 4 
SHVIOALTIS a Lae ane carte tene recs RS i ols 273 26 
OUVCALS Semen One ic eitaseeeee 1,219 107 
GLOLOIVEATS 5. . Sao cteste sete ielelebers 30 2 
LOW Vests tty anette soils ee: 111 7 
Others fee ee ite reesei he 62 2 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 45} eso, eee al ok eee) 4 |) mG acer 2 nl ease eee 
Ute ay. NEEMNOUt Meare cre ratacr SOU Soe a ernie oe Ones Dooce Saal bbe aioSSlSe abo od dpiacutions 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 730 59 
Three Weeks After: 
No specified service............. Dla tad Bee pst | ere lous suctl orator tia ver cilie sustorsteverdl a. geMere tera suetererermtotall meee toteeaets | fetepebatets tats 
ihessithanslOlyeatsideeccemste see 1G], theo ra uebecalieeanatce) =. 2 eS Ne EL ee ie Ll eernrereeer sre 
TO PVCATS! Ae ees treet ee lcmea ecakee ane ee) fees Fe ae eae ie eA a ee Pees we ge! MAL Se a Ooo pltadd cnleoty 
DIVERTS Po nism cint. cots creer so 122 8 
DOSVCarSitacec.. oath ase etae sire (1) 221 40 
DOSVICATS War cosh tetera senile: 277 8 
SO ider hgsiene, Meteo. kp atete caste cp choot: DOI. @ WOM Aa crt coveted Me A) 5 pam Gog) URWRES tem recensione | cnc ceeetare te 
OtHerk teats. bean cob ee ees (2) 24 1 
6 per cent of earnings.,............ 20 2 
Four Weeks After:............... TANS We tee eres ce etna l coteieeeeca eilicos Sia wvefccel | eM DMIMREIL ores eee tO) eteetttre ite 
LO years. eset citer ross Dh po Ds ca Rede 2 SRE a A tee GAS oe ys acalt Sle tems Pameigal | eae hea stavall at ake deceneters 
DD ViCAT Sia cette sets Oe hie te un etea 1D Sea Be Pee A ae Wes. ll ote eeimar sll nateeae ie Sct ah annals] cuca onone| egaksdeeaecrare 
Other Vacation Periods.......... AT | eR) seep eee @Gccdcsterereto cs Wee ral). mw eee | qfmt mee | ee ren omer meetetctetere 
No Increase Over InitialVacation. 2,981 68 
One week or equivalent......... 2,329 57 
Two weeks or equivalent........ 647 11 
Other vacation periods.......... DY eee a ons Ree el cya creer eal nchenahs cope liais soe oo oat eet oeimen  Hapeeer tel here llcbel Reeser 
EMO tAlza saaeprn nieces nies 6,218 280 








Norte: Information on vacations with pay was not reported by 190 establishments. 
(1) See footnote (2) Table VIa. 
(2) See footnote (*) Table VIa. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS BY INDUSTRY 


October 1949 














Elec- 
trical 
Appara- 
tus and 
Supplies 


Pro- 
Non- ducts 
Metallic of 
Mineral | Petro- 
Pro- leum 


Chemi- 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Manu- 


coer eee 


seer eece 


ee ecce ee efoeeeceovrerf{oscrneceve 


ee ee oeoe 


seer eeee 





Printing, Iron | Trans- 
Length a Vacation and Service se har eee hpen 
eouuemente Allied Pro- | Equip- 
Industries | ducts | ment 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 307 755 441 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 11 De 19 
1tOromMmonvuse ses emer nn cose 2 15 10 
GENO GSMs mt sey repel cee acters ators 40 29 27 
RUOMEINYON EIS Weta ea ctn ee rere ee 3 2 
IEV Cater Rene Dernier te oc eae siete 6 244 654 366 
Othordyieed cee pe mee ein kite 1 4 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 2 21 9 
RICA DELLIN Ont Deen ere eles tents: 3 5 4 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 100 39 58 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 4 2 2 
IB Se yh walenivdl AWN one ae eae. toned 4 1 2D 
VCH ote ote tate chatencis olan sistohete ieyest se 2 83 34 52 
Otherth sesh cisions aloes ADs. SENSE: 1 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 1 2 
Itday; persmonbh sem swesceenicce Git eae 1 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1 1 2 
WLOUAL-F meee ae ce ote ectaral 408 795 501 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 185 353 212 
Two Weeks After: 
Hess thang yearns corte sacs oes s 1 2 2 
EVECARE etn tees eres ae eee 32 10 21 
PEVIOATS Gee ctietesnbeeraisrensiorsteim: oT terstsraeas 33 38 44 
DEV OUTS se mteee terterrcns Reisierie ieee 31 23 11 
IVCALGHE Pea eons yams tobe cote iete rs 67 237 108 
Oi, FOROS V CATS aac tele ea Sou tec 1 12 5 
LOMVCANS eter aren crrcttccaie cm cone ait 16 19 5 
Others ae sere teeta aersiels ers 4 Uf 11 
AMErIGCIELOL CALMIN OS serereetete areas sFlloPefess, siaveverc os 5 5 
ATG Ava Cuan OL blumer reese erie] | is, & are cov rate lett ai ceere'sl| ecatane erat eye 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 32 103 29 
Three Weeks After: 
INGISPECIELOC SCI VAC Orme traits Wears i| Mts ors nian hese l(lereres Se. | siscacociernys 
Wiesset anal OsveCALas vrei emery see ct eae seine landless a ale 3 
IDintetgsy Aas meet o Merete clan aa 2 8 4 
LDEVOCALS ey ante eae Rin ashese coe ens 4 6 4 
DOM CAEN Pen kentte Ace cert eto eee 3 24 9 
IR GCER EES CSTs eae & cee eRe ert oA 62 9 
DUP WICOTS MATH, ck cele cies aici larats 2, Wee ayer ars 
CO Ru aver eet See ER ES ee tt IR I Oe De eae (ae Oo | eee ae 
6 PENG OMCIUNINY Sacre eee do Ppeye, vee lersra se) eieie sie ece Dh ee 
Bouri WeeksvAt Gersis: chew 32a s oe bala secinsicees Oi. canta 
HO SVC TS ete eran ee a Pa eerie lle rceshs tea caver ere: ailtarar's sispenaisifis eisversaosers 
DOR CAT CIR cestatt. a aere cate ie ecenell SGheupies fitraus +0 Oe es carers 
Other Vacation Periods.......... i i ee ea 
No Increase Over InitialVacation. 190 329 260 
One week or equivalent........... 98 295 203 
Two weeks or equivalent.......... 91 34 56 
Other vacation periods............ ah ee eae 1 
otal weccen. Se ates ooo as 8 408 795 501 
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were shut down for a summer vacation 
period. About 1,600 plants, employing 
159,000 workers, were shut down for one 
week, while 1,300 plants, employing 241,000 
workers, were shut down for two weeks. 


Provincial Legislation 


Annual holidays with pay for most 
workers are provided by statute or under 
statutory authority in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In all these provinces 
except Saskatchewan, a worker is entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of employment, and in Alberta he is 
entitled to a second week’s vacation after 
two years’ service. In Saskatchewan, a 
worker is entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
with pay after a year of employment. 

The rate of pay for the vacation is two 
per cent of annual earnings, or regular 
weekly pay if on a time basis, in Quebec, 
two per cent of annual earnings in Ontario, 
regular pay in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and one-twenty-sixth of 
annual earnings in Saskatchewan. <A 
worker who has worked less than a year 
is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for 
each calendar month of employment and, 
in Saskatchewan one day for each month. 
If he terminates his employment during a 
working year he is entitled to holiday pay, 
in all provinces but Manitoba, for the time 
he has been employed. 


Vacations by Province 


At least 99 per cent of the plant workers 
in all provinces except the Maritimes were 
in establishments reporting an annual vaca- 
tion with pay policy (Tables VIa and VIb). 
Six establishments employing 30 per cent 
of the workers in Prince Edward Island, 56 
establishments employing eight per cent of 
the workers in Nova Scotia and 47 estab- 
lishments employing 18 per cent of the 
workers in New Brunswick either did not 
give vacations with pay or did not report 
any such policy. 

More than two-thirds of the workers in 
all the provinces except Saskatchewan were 
entitled to receive an initial vacation with 
pay of one week, or an equivalent, usually 
after a year of employment. In Saskat- 
chewan, almost all of the workers were 
employed in establishments which gave a 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or an 
equivalent, mainly after one year’s service. 

In general, the period of vacation with 
pay was increased as the worker’s term of 
employment lengthened. Sixty per cent of 
the workers in Saskatchewan, however, 
were in establishments which had only one 
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vacation period regardless of the length of 
employment, but in almost all these cases 
the vacation period was two weeks. Of the 
workers in establishments reporting a vaca- 
tion policy, 58 per cent in New Brunswick 
and 45 per cent in Prince Edward Island 
maintained their initial annual vacation 
period of one or two weeks regardless of 
their length of service with the estab- 
lishment. 

In all of the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan, more than 30 per cent of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks with pay, or an equivalent, gener- 
ally after five years of employment. In 
Alberta, however, this two weeks’ vacation 
was usually given after two years’ service. 
The proportion of employees eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with 
pay reached 57 per cent in Alberta and 
over 60 per cent in British Columbia. 
In New Brunswick almost 29 per cent of 
the workers were in establishments giving 
a maximum vacation of two weeks. 

From 30 to 40 per cent of the workers 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta were eligible 
to receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay, usually after 20 or 25 
years of employment. Most of the estab- 
lishments reporting a maximum vacation 
of three weeks also reported giving an 
intermediate vacation of two weeks, gener- 
ally after five years of employment. 

A small number of workers, most of 
whom were in Ontario, were eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of four weeks 
with pay after 25 years of employment. 


Vacations by Industry 


In only two of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Tables VIIa and VIIb were more 
than one per cent of the plant employees 
in establishments which did not report 
having a vacation with pay policy. About 
three per cent of the workers in the Food 
and Beverages Industry and five per cent 
in the Wood Products Industry were in 
establishments which either did not give 
annual vacations with pay or did not report 
a vacation policy. 

More than two-thirds of the workers in 
all but one of the manufacturing indus- 
tries were eligible for an initial vacation of 
one week with pay, or an equivalent, 
generally after a year of employment. 
Forty per cent of the workers engaged in 
the manufacture of Products of Petroleum 


and Coal were eligible for this vacation 
period, but the remaining 60 per cent were 
in establishments which gave an initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or an 
equivalent of one day per month. Thirty- 
cne per cent of the workers in the Leather 
Products Industry and 29 per cent in the 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
were also eligible to receive an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks, mainly after a year of 
employment. 

The initial vacation of one or two weeks 
with pay was maintained regardless of the 
duration of employment in establishments 
employing more than one-quarter of the 
workers in seven of the manufacturing 
industries. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
workers in the Leather Products Industry 
and forty-two per cent in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries maintained 
their initial vacations, but for the majority 
of workers in these industries the initial 
vacation was two weeks with pay. 

More than one-third of the workers in 
all but three of the industries were 
employed in establishments which gave a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, or an 
equivalent. This vacation period was given 
generally after five years of employment 


Statutory Holidays 


Almost one-half of the plant workers in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada 
were employed in establishments which 
observed eight statutory holidays in 1949. 
Highty-three per cent of the workers were 
in establishments which observed from six 
to nine holidays. This indicates some 
increase in the proportion of employees in 
these groups since 1947, the previous year 
for which comparable information has been 
published.6 At that time, one-third of the 
employees were in establishments which 
reported observing eight statutory holidays 
and three-quarters were in those which 
reported observing from six to nine. 

Observed statutory holidays, in this 
article, include those days when the plant 
is not operating by reason of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays; or 
because of religious holidays regularly 
observed by the establishment. 

In most of the establishments the workers 
were paid for some or all of the statutory 
holidays observed although they -did not 
work on these days. If work was necessary 





6“Statutory Holidays in Manufacturing Indus- 
~ +aher 1947”, The Lasour GAzeTTe, May 1949. 


in all these industries except the Chemical 
Products Industry, where a two or three- 
year requirement was more common. 
Many of the industries had a large 
proportion of their employees in estab- 
lishments which gave a maximum vacation 


‘of three weeks, or an equivalent six per 


cent of earnings, usually after 15, 20 
or 25 years. Eighty-six per cent of 
the workers in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Industry were eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks after 20 or 25 years, 81 per cent 
in the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry were eligible to receive this 
period of vacation after 15 or 25 years, 
and 76 per cent of the workers in the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
were reported eligible to receive three 
weeks with pay, or an equivalent, generally 
after 20 years. As has been mentioned 
above, most of the establishments reporting 
a maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay also reported an intermediate vacation 
of two weeks. 

The few workers who were eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of four weeks 
with pay were employed largely in the 
Tron and Steel Products Industry. 


on the observed holidays the employees 
generally received a premium payment in 
addition to their regular rate. Fifteen per 
cent of the workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which did not pay for statutory 
holidays when not worked; and informa- 
tion on payment for statutory holidays 
was not reported for about one per cent 
of the workers. In 1947, establishments 
employing 34 per cent of the workers 
reported that none of the statutory holi- 
days were paid for if not worked. 

Fifty-five per cent of the plant workers 
were entitled to their regular pay on six 
to eight statutory holidays observed by 
the establishments in which they were 
employed, and 73 per cent were entitled to 
their pay on three to eight statutory holi- 
days not worked. This information shows 
a substantial increase in the proportion of 
employees being paid for statutory holi- 
days when not worked and in the number 
of holidays for which payment is made. 
Thirty per cent of the workers were in 
establishments paying for six, seven or eight 
statutory holidays in 1947 and 55 per cent 
were paid for three to eight holidays if 
not worked. 
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The proportion of workers employed in 
establishments observing and paying for 
various numbers of statutory holidays in 
1949 is as follows:— 


Per Cent of Workers 





Number of Holidays Holidays 
Statutory Holidays Observed Paid For 

None es 14.9 

1-3 9 1128 

4 4.2 7.3 

5 3.4 4.9 

6 Dei 20.6 

uf 14.1 a3) 

8 45.7 27.0 

9 eal 31 

10 4.2 8 

ll 2.4 .6 

More than 11 16 4 

Other periods _ mal 

No information 4 12 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Provincial Legislation 

Some statutory provision concerning 


public holidays is made in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Factories in Mani- 
toba and British Columbia must be closed 
on public holidays unless permission is 
given for employment. 


Wages in relation to public holidays 
are dealt with under minimum wage laws 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In Nova Scotia 
there can be no deduction from the 
minimum weekly wage for women because 
of a holiday. The Quebec General Wage 
Order 4 has no provision for public holi- 
days, but some special Orders require holi- 
days to be observed or a punitive rate paid. 

No employer in Manitoba may require 
any woman to work on a public holiday 
unless a permit is obtained from the Min- 
ister of Labour; nor may he make any 
reduction below the minimum weekly rate 
from the wages of a full-time woman 
worker who does not work on the holiday. 
If permission to work on a public holiday 
is granted, the worker must be paid, in 
addition to the regular daily rates, a day’s 
pay at not less than the minimum rate; 
or she must be given a day off without 
loss of pay within seven days or at some 
agreed later date. 

Full-time workers in Saskatchewan must 
be paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate if they do not work on a 
public holiday; and if work is required on 
a holiday they must be paid two and one- 
half times the regular rate. 

In Alberta, no deduction may be made 
for time not worked on a holiday when the 
employer’s place of business is closed. 


Statutory Holidays Observed and Paid For in Manufacturing, 1947 and 1949 
Proportion of Workers 


Percentage 
of 


al OBSERVED 





Over 8 holidays 


PAID FOR 


Il 





8 holidays 


1 to 7 holidays 


MSG. 


No holidays 


Number of Statutory Holidays Paid For in Manufacturing, October, 1949 
Proportion of Workers 


BY REGION 
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Statutory Holidays by Province 


The number of _ statutory holidays 
observed and paid for varied greatly within 
each of the provinces shown in Tables 
Villa and VIIIb. The largest single group 
of workers in all of the provinces except 
New Brunswick and British Columbia were 
employed in establishments observing eight 
statutory holidays in 1949. Seven statutory 
holidays were observed by the largest group 
of workers in New Brunswick; and nine 


holidays by the largest group, almost one- 
half, in British Columbia. 

Some indication of the variation between 
provinces in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed may be obtained by com- 
paring the proportion of workers in each 
province receiving less than eight and more 
than eight statutory holidays with those 
who receive eight holidays. This distribu- 
tion, shown at top of next page, does not 
include those workers for whom no infor- 
mation was reported :— 





TABLE Vilta—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR: NUMBER 
OF WORKERS BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 
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Ne : British 

Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Spee eee Alberta] Colum- 
wic bia 

Doon wl 2 767 6ST hae ee |AAe aes 31 

493 2,565 2,805 157 49 69 28 

2,602} 16,262 9, 832 30 Llane eee 81 394 

1,266} 10,690} 7,906 308 aceon 36] 3,952 

995) 20,258) 38,110) 1,307 0) SSX) Wey 

3,107; 36,049} 49,947 1,810 186 2,153 7,349 

1,451) 61,246] 236,908 Oat 3,348 4,286 6,925 

2,754) 33,605} 21,046 2,738 846 2e054 | 2on lt 

28) 18,753 2,142 8,539 92 1,185 2,284 

Rete aoe 12,376 1,069 2,545 276 68 529 

291 9,905 83 146 112 585 81 

103 1,580 6282) eee nee: 83 118 

13,349] 224,566] 371,243) 19,976 4,959} 12,830) 53,944 

Dy GGo| MooTO CO ade. OM mean eo. 76| 1,847) 24,929 

496} 2,652) 5,455 967 15 98 245 

758| 19,722) 12,230 1,215 4 66 478 

643d oll 8, 887 226 il 424 2,564 

PA OPE CALOGD) UPR sa 6 863 1,744 

64] 15,246] 13,363 S08 |. ee amere 54, 5, 695 

661} 36,274} 100,077} 3,123 88] 1,783) 5,910 

400| 20,402) 27,877) 1,777 176} 1,369 778 

824) 33,327) 140,892 4,977 3,348 3,758 1,830 

yard) PARC! ah WE 509 802} 1,743] 7,669 

28 1,706 938] 1,852 92 328 592 

hes Bee 2,895 4 785 241 68 120 

eee are 2,383 60 49 112 140] Wene nae 

374 140) eee 95 320 

364] 3,603) 2,582 78 4 194} 1,070 

13,349} 224,566) 371,243) 19,976} 4,959) 12,830} 53,944 


Prince 
Saran Edward ato 
Island : 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 
IN ONG sae eee ae eee PAA ae ole ae 114 
1-3.. 6,476 32 278 
A CE ier nd Gece Nee ea S0se10| sees 813 
B Soph tk, en cote on eee 4a ON ae re 123 
Geter 69,933 32 709 
ee ct NEON tar ee 102,452]........ 1, 851 
OE et lS Oe eee 330,064 284) 8,589 
ONS een eee ee ae 94,535 17} 5,389 
LO eRe Saciee eee ee 29,954 18 1,913 
LSE eee pen Tree pier as: 17,054 23 168 
More hans age meee eeae 11248! eee. 45 
No MnLOrMaAtION=. 6... ase ae 2,803 29 262 
PP OCAL WP aneniet + aoees 721,631 435] 20,254 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
INGORE Amer ees ae tee eae UW7isrtettle cous cae 7,385 
EAR Ce ce eatet acca rcr etre 10,242 22 292 
ROOTED Sar etn ten Aen B4;919|(002.0.. 446 
Bee rd tee Hitch ween ee 40,530 10 264 
AP fo. 2a Co Eo iG ee Dos 422 eee 1, 662 
ee ER aoc b oe dy Ome ac alos noone 139 
Gar. 148,415 45 454 
Nests sles & Sun het eriot oils Oe 604 Seite eter 455 
SRAM ata crests ain ooiera nt aon 195,333 241 6,136 
ONC icter rts Ne 22,013 17| 2,469 
LOM cre Cee nee ee 5,629 18 75 
Th eee cei a ae 4,148 23 12 
More than Lites: oes 7Pitket Neicetroho ce 45 
Miscellaneous periods paid 
ROW 5. sete ape ethas cb Aes 929 
INGmniormMationense.seaeees 8,374 59 420 
Lota Must ectenire 721,631 435} 20,254 


(1) Includes 75 workers in the Northwest Territories. 
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Province _Less than Eight statutory More than 
eight holidays holidays eight holidays 


rine mirawea ru Leland:> Sa sake At eoncrs Fikes 16% 70% 14% 
Pa OS CUD T  ahetcie swtise. ir thers uated tite. datas teeters a. 2 19% 43% 38% 
PVR ESM RVIEG HG A's ac oid shetoa bs Sieetkee or td dc. ade cs 66% 11% 23% 
(SATUS) ohatct ccrek 2ie ARCMIN te sk ir no 39% 27% 384% 
VIDE TOM, Pata ioe ye ie ts ke de 30% 69% 1% 
Vad MEN a es IN orice cies Hea ota ch al accel Sela 20% 35% 45% 
PS eC Me Witte eek Olatscs. tr Dame te cs kes ea ee, 6% 67% 27% 
JN Sk ey TBR 3. oye ch ee a are ed Ps eens ae ee 29% 33% 38% 
ESE ITIS EC OUUINIEN a ecm foe ie ae oe trees 35% 13% 52% 


TABLE VIIIb.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR: NUMBER OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 
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Prince | New |. Tae ee British 
Stee pee Sentie Bruns- | Quebec|Ontario ser cca Alberta} Colum- 
sland wick bia 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 
INOTIe et. pete ay. create 70 a i) 37 16 Pil sea he Sel ean oot ae 2 
DEE ath RON Re iene 138 2 12 11 42 60 2 3 3 3 
7b nae ae eee a Ot eee 7 7 70 52 ZI ee eaee 2 5 
LE Siesee Cero ee 264 eer 3 13 143 83 Ulenteteseree 2 13 
Oa eee acter ich ctaitte ss 630 1 18 13 192 331 15 3 22 35 
SRP E RE ONT eetye ie, shears UPA, wc ag eee 23 24 316 423 31 8 38 66 
SOR OAS a he 2,464 10 69 23 317 1,690 78 88 89 105 
ale 9 5 enn as md gre 988 1 46 42 159 304 48 27 49 311 
SE). Sts oh an eRe eae eee 358 1 13 1 175 28 49 2 17 72 
1 Na Ae 2 SS ee, ee Aaa 169 1 AN ete eae 77 13 49 13 4 8 
Moren ian lles ee TOD 4 eens wy 2 148 4 5 3 25 2 
No information............. 62 1 5 5 30 LG) aes Sore eta dee 2 3 
OUR. seems ok 6,408 it 209 146} 1,706} 38,020 289 142 253 625 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
INONE ESE GA Aree Tee ae 1,650)........ 99 66 478 622 49 5 45 286 
I eta Wareaarter oh Gas Aan Ae 173 1 8 10 30 101 16 1 2 4 
PICA AE Rit A oe ee ee O10 |e ees 10 4 126 140 17 1 2 10 
OREM et ore carats Pisa ene 355 1 a 4 195 101 5 1 4 37 
1 4 rah a ee, SN, NP S43 he eas: 11 7 106 177 (2 aan ican 21 
See 6 Seta eee aes Me S20 Serer: 4 4 139 122 SA ie ee te 2 Bia 
ee Gaetan os Men ener 742 2 9 8 151 478 23 6 35 30 
Lore SERS eh Pe, che eee tilted eet 10 4 175 234 30 5 24 15 
Se eee eet ric bee 1,254 8 22 9 136 844 53 81 72 29 
ORE cet Chere ei casey 346 il 14 21 31 113 15 24 31 95 
UK OS tcc docas ee mee ok ae oe 98 1 3 1 25 11 27 2} 6 Be 
Les Rete cares aie 53 1 tence nik 13 1 20 11 4 2 
Morethan lit. aeess. Salk exo 7} ieee os Pe, 3 33 3 3 3 GLH oe. og 
Miscellaneous periods paid 4 
OLS ie ee Seer ea DUIS ee teal mane yn ene iments tio ern ere 8 Zeer. 1 5 
No information............. 196 2 9 8 68 65 3 2 7 32 
MOtals capeeeectss aoe 6,408 17 209 146 1,706 3,020 289 142 253 625 





(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
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The distribution of establishments by the 
number of statutory holidays observed 
reveals a distribution somewhat similar to 
that of the workers, except in the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Quebec. The 
largest number of establishments in New 
Brunswick reported observing nine statutory 
holidays although the largest number of 
employees were reported in establishments 
observing seven days. In Quebec, an 
almost equal number of establishments 
reported observing seven and_e eight 
statutory holidays, but a much larger 
number of workers were employed in the 
latter group of establishments. 

Many workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which did not pay for any of 


the statutory holidays if these days were 
not worked. This was particularly the case 
in British Columbia, where more than 45 
per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which did not pay for statutory 
holidays not worked. In New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia there were also large 
groups of workers, 42 per cent and 36 per 
cent respectively, who were not paid for 
statutory holidays which they did not work. 

The largest single group of workers in 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario and each 
of the three Prairie Provinces were paid 
for eight statutory holidays when not 
worked. The largest group in Quebec 
received payment for six of the statutory 


TABLE IXa.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 








All Food 
Manufac- | and 
turing Bever- 


Industries} ages 


Number of Statutory Holidays 


Observed 

UNONG, Caer «See os ocr 2,516 458 
1 hes OS CaP We iii ts. ENA oes 6,476 1,164 

1S I at We ee Nn he, NRT 30,315 1,324 

(sipietad he ite i eee os 8 SR 24,281; 2,998 

Ge ee eee ae ee cee Re TN 69,933) 5,918 

Uitte SECT. AAS AALS oe MI en teks 102,452) 11,764 

BR cick rot ERE ote ore 330,064) 42,064 

One eae enone ics hentia 94,535| 16,610 

1 LOSS cS PRN ER es oc) = Nae ee 29,954) 4,890 
1 arose. tetova epee Cerca 17,054) 3,008 
More vtlvsyn tail epee ene a 11,248 1,996 
INO Information ees secon cee 2,803 819 

AT Otailziss eae es oOo 





721,631} 93,018 


Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 





UNTOMG ict nites ovekatorsslaeierstn atse-s etm 107,785; 10,760 
DEP AA IMERREE ta ee LE EN Cait Sn 10,242 903 

Dh TES Pate GaSe na Ere RIE 34,919 od 

Bits, Ree Re era Coc pee eae 40,530) 1,974 

AeA iste eee Mita, soa e ae Oe 52,422} 3,808 

Dies NSS & cen raya, eee teeter hme 35,369 2,580 

Cate htc 2 1 Ramee a Mek gee hs ae 148,415} 10,752 
fe Se Ae 52,734; 9,516 

Cs SERRE ca ae ga ne 195,333) 35,406 

OPES. . ote at hy, Te ce ree 22,013) 9,896 

tL ORO scr 2 ROL tate nec ahiee 5,629} 2,570 
Tes ns Princ Meron eee, teioc. cin Mere 4,148 805 
IVorenchans 11s secre... ered fain 25789 715 
Miscellaneous periods paid for..... 929 227 
IN GMNIOLINAGION aa. etae ce hee eee 8,374; 1,824 


To- 5 
hanes Mok plcta 
and | Rubber}Leather ducts (Tex- Wood | Paper 
To- Pro- Pro- (except tle Pro- Pro- 
bacco | ducts | ducts Cl oe and ducts | ducts 
Pro- ing) | Fur) 
ducts 8 
ATO gas dbo 94 39 163 OB eee 
a iol ase aor 334 16) 1,253 1,675 162 
Pr tol ares ee 365 383 1, 243 1,167| 25,092 
«eee 24 1, 258 447| 5,459) 2,264) 5,670 
40 159 15972) 97,019 |eeds 655i) ono Os 9,154 
5} 2,546} 2,840) 7,920} 9,490) 11,979) 2,676 
83,580] 7,025} 9,540) 23,376} 20,645) 15,191) 10,612 
46} 2,151 2,198| 14,845) 7,504)- 14,295) 1,955 
715 655 1,657 3,150 4,622 , 796 1,172 
3,083 2,089 665 1,068 ap) 655 546 
349 420 449 Of ieea2iS 894 23 
OH) eee aaa e 267 121 416 376 45 
8,107} 15,069} 21,632) 59,345} 62,598) 58,790] 57,107 
383 DOT wrsnooe| aie cl9) salle 4b sored 1,800 
40 70 607 253 1,943 2,670 302 
oe | See ane 945) 6,080) 3,590} 38,568) 2,016 
138 Dit er TOSInmiaegS PASSO BODIE OCS. 
ee ek 71 763| 2,440) 3,509) 3,009) 26,695 
Rear ae 3,391 2,823 1,315} 8,036} 2,310} 6,976 
1,530 2,099 G73) 18, 122| 12.825 3,356 9,860 
GA kc 3 6, 153 1072) eee yO eon lol MmcnesO 1,691 
3,829 Qt 2,233) 10,783 5,806 1,614 4,662 
OS piaanae 161 292 1,041 169 564 
462 | eee 133 44 841 84 liitecanrs 
Ve400 | ferecsneee 16 307 SoG ean teed ceeeteeea 
Al poe Res ot EAN 431 1, 230} 7 aerated 
FACS OPER leareothcaied (AG cba ees 109 35 ALE eee 
282 |p cet crene 546 520 926} 2,159 162 
8,107} 15,069} 21,632) 59,345] 62,598) 58,790] 57,107 


721,631| 93,013 
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holidays observed. 


The : following com- 
parison, similar to that showh above, gives 
an indication of the variation between prov- 


inces in the number of statutory holidays 
for which the workers are paid when they 
do not work on those days:— 


Less than 


Hight statutory 


More than 










































































| Province eight holidays holidays eight holidays 
. paid for paid for paid for 
PMC eOWaTO “ISLONG te eine as bh 20% 65% 15% 
NOMS COULAMT S fit ho eT eet ee 56% 31% 13% 
ING WEEE UIISM CCE. ae. Shy eee eae Saad 89% 6% 5% 
LARURS Sool Re Ak Oe, Ri a A ke ER 81% 15% 4% 
CAL me eS ce tony he Lethe tae SA Pe gh a Ee | 60% 38% 2% 
IMTOO DAME, Meee Rel tj teat eae See, 58% 25% 17% 
Dest tGnewam ented. 2d ln cheoe. Ged ho deena « 7% 68% 25% 
Ue ane. <2. ete Tbk ioe Ae 52% 30% 18% 
srieiche (Olumbialguee slid. Arlee os aselewe.. . 80% 4% 16% 
PAID FOR: NUMBER OF WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
October 1949 
es Non Pro- Miscel- 
Printing Iron | Trans-| er. | Hlect- | Non- | ducts Chemj-|!aneous 
Publishing | and por- EE 5 rical |Metallic] — of m0 Manu- 
and Steel | tation ‘Motal Appara- |Mineral | Petro- Dp. fac- 
Allied Pro- | Equip- Pic: tus and TO- leum a ee turing 
Industries | ducts | ment duets Supplies} ducts and DEtS: |) Indus- 
Coal tries 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Observed 
NON CAPE ERE Cee Tran ieee 204 19 101 Sleecean ee 160 9 22 44 
ER le eo Ae cee na ee eee ae 273 309 443 AGA heseator DA eee eedes lead a Be 159 
Fac GuSECS a CEN OTC een eee Des A 78 140 105 19,6 anne DOANE Pe toto 45 
DE eee AE ie ee ee ee 265 1S UG} 805 126 55 3,368 188 262 419 
LOE pens oF ect arcpeeae ee oe 464 8,459 9,987 6, 699 353 3,105 205 4,265 716 
Pai Shs SONNE, ab cae ara a PE 4,769} 13,929) 20,968 2,989 2,077 1, 826 162 4, 830 1, 682 
tolege aes Pot epi ee ship OR eee eI Oa 12,983) 84,339) 33,752 8,984) 30,758 6, 634 3,040) 11,022 6,014 
Lo 1h ORR oe a a 2,697 7, 702 8, 673 6, 640 657 890 4,771 2,078 823 
Be bal ae i, eek oe 1,265 1,822 2,637 NEL) as te Sates a SOO ape 1,610 982 
1h ie apc AED, bon ng at Ge a 1, 226 » 500 679 166 363 219 95 775 184 
iMoresthany ner eee es 125 666 478 3” 38 162i ee 156 286 
ING, OETA KO. eere o yep ee Sane ae 44 Hel 424 O2 acta seers (6 | eps cere 63 14 
SRO tal cee were teten ae as ote. 24,393] 119,135) 78,552) 26,463] 34,301] 17,700 8,975} 25,083) 11,368 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
TN On Gee hs A Pei aa cere Bee ei eos 523) 11,552 8,305 3,022 1, 624 3, 063 162 746 2,471 
Re Ac Oi a Ree) Pee 807 1,455 265 253 97 20S iaereernee 188 186 
7D Sah enc ett SO) Ae SN, Megat Cs 47 3,583 3,328 BRS OL ae. ieee IEPs so edhe 1,826 1,176 
IS Aa lence EL oc eee 6 os ee 186 1,617 8,931 837 405 3, 744 253 565 250 
EARP eee At hoe a ty cat cae aa 467 4,430 Io2 2,441 1,120 1,362 77 205 273 
Re Ie Oke we ECS oh acy ou, i eee 4,422 446 287 125 746 370 (2 293 
GRRAMINaE pee Acetone 3 Sf 1,465} 24,521) 36,220} 10,108 2,363 3,461 30 8,561 1,873 
SG belt ey ih Ee so ee 5,270 7,655 Omg 1,295 1,366 1,114 85 3,909 967 
By ame ean PRR ee A os 11,930) 58,970) 11,911 2,077) 27,040 1,991 3,290 7,896 3,118 
ORIEN Fe aie ee fo, 1,027 255 3,034 102 64 169 4,645 406 145 
NO 8 ek ere a 5 a 526 99 341 LO octhsrce | eer ee alee ike her 199 110 
Pe Ree eae SRE Se np tri, 794 32 118 11 74 19 63 148 25 
Morextiane lee 11 117 116 22 oie Beem cil binewerece 79 12 
Miscellaneous periods paid for..... LO ereereeryye 0) eeererticen || ter. tretetell atten etal arotre tees a 24 163 
INGmntorinahioueeem ann ee eae 44 427 622 47 14 PBI Scan cae 259 306 
A RRoyit phe Sele amie Cece ge 24,393] 119,135} 78,552} 26,463) 34,301} 17,700 8,975) 25,083} 11,368 
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The distribution of establishments accord- 
ing to the number of statutory holidays 
paid for although not worked is, with but 
few exceptions, similar to the distribution 
of workers. In Quebec the largest group 
of workers were paid for six statutory holi- 
days, but by far the largest single group 
of establishments, 27 per cent, were those 
which reported paying for none of the 
statutory holidays if not worked. 


Statutory Holidays by Industry 


In all but two of the industrial groups 
shown in Tables [Xa and IXb the largest 
proportion of plant workers were employed 
in establishments which reported observing 
eight statutory holidays in 1949. Fifty- 
three per cent of the workers in the Prod- 


ucts of Petroleum and Coal Industry were 
in establishments reporting nine observed 
statutory holidays and 45 per cent in the 
Paper Products Industry were employed in 
establishments reporting four observed holi- 
days. The number of statutory holidays 
observed varied substantially within most 
of the manufacturing industries. In the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
and the Iron and Steel Products Industry, 
however, 90 per cent and 70 per cent of 
the workers respectively were in establish- 
ments which observed eight statutory holi- 
days. Thirty-eight per cent of the workers 
in the Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Industry were employed in five establish- 
ments which reported observing eleven 
statutory holidays. 


TABLE IXb.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND 


Manufacturing Industries 
































All Food 
Manufac- and 
turing Bever- 
Industries} ages 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Observed 
INGNG Meee eae Is eee 70 18 
Loci ear ae CALE Se ue ait: 138 30 
7 a ROD Uh eh ae tee NE De CEN Pets 145 19 
De Pe ieee 2 ck emer Ne 264 22 
GRE Et eros hie 630 85 
EE Nea TE ee 929 119 
heme, (A au SIE SNe at ecn deo ie a. 2,464 357 
Oe ERMINE Bacio loge a. x cota RRS cots ck 988 195 
LOCLe Re re: a Spee en 358 58 
(Lie a ct oe 169 30 
Monei banner 391 32 
Nounformationseeeeeee Eee eae 62 15 
OCR ee Aa eee tL eee 6,408 980 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
IN chiYs tats ay ARs CARO Bo rue 1,650 152 
1 cae Oe reel = crete a5 Sok are 173 22 
De oak ir i Bey ey eee Sem 310 33 
SIAN ee TREE 9 ©, Chee REE sccstch tere 355 14 
Ce enn 2 © OE rn rt eons mente 343 29 
1S, Re OS aL te 320 23 
GR. cod PED 2 oe ed 742 84 
ER, ee ee 497 84 
C2 oc Nec cl GRE aia Cacia 1,254 294 
Oy. 2 oder ta RR oes Reeeee reRaee eee aE 346 144 
OMEN oot, Bet SA ce 98 33 
URRY co varces. shachse in 3 Soelre oe asssete 53 14 
IMionesu nant Uae semen tne aoe 55 17 
Miscellaneous periods paid for..... 16 3 
INGHILORM a blOn eer nity tec 196 34 
Otay Phat ee ke 6,408 980 
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oo 4 Textile | Cloth- 
and_ | Rubber} Leather ee (Tes _ | Wood | Paper 
To- Pro- Pro- ( ne t Hie Pro- Pro- 
bacco | ducts | ducts Cle ‘yi 1 ducts | ducts 
Pro- / otn- anc 
ducts ing) Fur) 
Bletese mee 3 5} 3 DANS crate 
os SEA A on Seas 5 1 28 34 3 
ee Soa CRMIOE otc 6 6 29 16 48 
Es eee 1 14 16 87 39 14 
1 2 26 44 90 67 37 
1 Uf 45 49 113 125 37 
10 12 117 135 250 220 103 
3 3 44 35 99 149 29 
3 J 20 28 da 63 7 
5 4 10 10 27 14 3 
3 1 8 14 49 20 1 
cr ete 4 4 9 10 1 
30 31 302 345 837 782 283 
i 3 117 75 184 445 28 
1 i| 12 3 28 36 6 
bie An REN me ite 20 28 41 40 17 
1 1 29 18 127 22 14 
eC 2, 13 16 59 88 57 
bs eee 6 15 16 93 28 23 
3 8 12 65 86 38 54 
te eee 5 17 25 53 23 25 
iat 5 34 63 83 39 48 
Dill, eee 1) if 32 6 8 
Danae ane 5 4 12 Gl fevcgeleees 
Wea sne ee 2 4 17) eR ei hae 
Be eee athe Be rie tl 6 9 D)igacaetie < ) 
NP hes Re Be, Gita eater ety Ge 1 1 +i rea 
ol ee 14 14 24 54 3 
30 31 302 345 837 782 283 

















The largest group of establishments in 
all but one of the industries reported observ- 
ing eight statutory holidays. The exception 
was the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry, in which the largest group was 
reported to be observing nine holidays. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers in the 
Paper Products Industry were employed in 
establishments reporting four observed 
statutory holidays, but more than twice as 
many establishments, smaller on the aver- 
age, reported observing eight holidays. 

In only two industries were more than 
one-quarter of the workers in establish- 
ments which did not pay for any of the 
observed statutory holidays if these were 
not worked. About 60 per cent of the 
workers in the Wood Products Industry and 


40 per cent in the Leather Products 
Industry did not receive pay for statutory 
holidays not worked. 

The largest proportion of workers in six 
of the industrial groups shown in Table [Xa 
received payment for eight statutory holi- 
days if not worked, and in five of the 
industries the largest proportion were paid 
for six holidays. Three, four, seven and 
nine statutory holidays were predominant in 
one industrial group each. In the two 
remaining industries, mentioned above, the 
largest group of employees were not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays if not 
worked. 

About 80 per cent of the workers in the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
and one-half of the workers in the Iron and 


PAID FOR: NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1949 

















































































































7 Mee: Pro- Miscel- 
Printing, Iron | Trans- Fer: Elec- Non- ducts | Chemi-| laneous 
Publishing | and por- trical | Metallic of cal Manu- 
— and Steel | tation Metal Appara- |Mineral | Petro- | Pro- fac- 
Allied Pro- | Equip- Pro. tus and| Pro- leum ducts | turing 
Industries | ducts | ment duct Supplies} ducts and Indus- 
mere Coal tries 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Observed. 
IN ONG ERe ec sernae ro-cr A One eras ee: 1 1 5 ee Ac. Bee 4 1 1 1 
LS ee err a Oe. ene tee 2 8 14 li 4 i Si Eee, | eee. 3 
ct cachet choke ee eee 2 5 5 I WI dh Se ti} [oie eee alana ee aaa 3 
ea Pe i hg, ia ie by iv i 17 5 9 2 15 2 5 9 
ios Sets C8 Seok edt een Bete ea 12 85 65 19 6 38 2 37 14 
hs bres oOo eal py ate A Maced salen 72 112 62 29 24 28 2 73 31 
SS RC Me ey me Ais Oe 199 389 191 68 97 81 16 144 75 
i Ba sila A etic ee i an ca ee 71 129 94 21 13 20 23 36 24 
LO ER! Aer. ae 22 29 36 Glare. Gi hee 14 9 
LR aisha al 8 ohne: Res ee 15 10 13 4 4 ii 2 8 3 
More: thank 5 sees. 2a 2 5 16 19 2 iS Ale eres 8 6 
IN OMULONIN AT] ON eee eee 2 1 5 Le ee Oe ee 3 il 
Ota A eee Sereh peen nate 410 802 514 163 149 224 48 329 179 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
IN ON OA cA see oS Bae ee 11 230 150 45 21 80 4 35 63 
PIR et ee RE soto 4 9 24 9 5 4 tT a ose 6 4 4 
DRAG SS BAN TEE, Oe 3 53 30 Si een ak Rarer 15 8 
Se a Ae ee pe te eet 5 21 59 7 4 19 1 7 6 
Le eae ess Aen ee 7 52 21 13 12 16 1 3 4 
Ge. ee ay Ae} or eee Aa ae Ne SE 28 45 13 9 3 a 3 2 6 
Gigs etd, Aas <P, 00 8 hee eh 34 137 60 29 18 30 2 64 18 
1 CRIS Dita dae hs Sika Ae ee ee 86 53 24 10 15 13 1 50 13 
Seer ae ree. ne tw, 176 153 78 23 66 25 14 105 37 
Le =a ena aN ee Miran cael Sabie 33 17 28 6 3 5 21 19 4 
te eee Atal es ops eC eee if 2, 14 2 Mere ae cong at | eet alll ame Da. 7 4 
1 Ry i eA os, de 7 2 is 1 1 2 1 7 1 
Moretihangl arene te ae 1 3 9 1 Ps 2 et rac] Pear eae oa 3 2 
Miscellaneous periods paid for..... Lene rene tll eae ties iter Ieflonscksarkine | hater 8 Aaa beta 1 3 
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Steel.-.Products Industry were paid for eight 
observed statutory holidays. In the other 
industries the number of statutory holidays 
paid for if not worked varied widely, with 
no single number of days applying to more 
than one-half of the employees. 

The proportion .of establishments which 
reported making no payment for statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked was 
larger than the proportion of workers 
employed in these establishments. Fifteen 
per cent of the employees were in 26 per 
cent of the establishments which paid only 
for work done on statutory holidays. Nine 


Industrial groups reported the largest pro- 
portion of establishments in this category, 
but in only two of these industries were 
the largest number of workers’ in these 
establishments. “ 

The largest group of establishments in 
five of the industries reported paying for 
eight observed statutory: holidays, and in 
all but one of these the largest group of 
workers were in these same establishments. 
In the Chemical Products Industry, the 
exception, a slightly larger proportion of 
workers was reported paid for six observed 
holidays than for eight. 





FULL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM ADOPTED 
BY THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


At the conclusion of a long and painstaking debate which was 
characterized by a spirit of co-operation and a willingness to 
compromise, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
recently adopted a resolution designed to provide the framework 


of an international program against unemployment. 


The 


Council’s action, which has been hailed as an 1mportant step in 
pursuit of the “full employment” objective contained in the 
United Nations Charter, is reviewed in the following article. 


Resolute determination to avert a recur- 
rence of the mass unemployment of the 
1930’s was one of the strongest ingredients 
in world public opinion at the close of 
World War II. It found expression in the 
“full employment” policies adopted by 
many national governments, and, of course, 
it was reflected at San Francisco when the 
promotion of “full employment” was 
written into the United Nations Charter as 
one of the basic objectives and obligations 
of all members. 

But there was little occasion for undue 
concern with the problem of unemp!oy- 
ment in the first years of the post-war 
period. The unsatisfied civilian demands 
of the years of hostilities, augmented by 
the requirements of European reconstruc- 
tion, were sufficient to ensure a high level 
of production and employment. Under 
these conditions the implications of the 
Charter’s “full employment” pledge were 
negligible. 

It was not until 1949 that the situation 
ehanged. A temporary recession: in the 
United States in that year was responsible 
for a decline in effective world demand. 
The market for European exports was sub- 
stantially reduced, problems cf currency 
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exchange multiplied, and unemployment 
rose to noticeable and even serious pro- 
portions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to find 
the Economic and Social Council, at its 
ninth session, in the summer of 1949, turning 
to a consideration of remedial action which 
might be taken. A resolution was passed 
requesting the Secretary-General to appoint 
a small group of economists to prepare a 
report on national and _ international 
measures required to achieve full employ- 
ment. The report was submitted to the 
Council in February, 1950 (L.G., July, 
1950, pp. 994-999); and, at the eleventh 
session of the Council, which began in 
Geneva early in July, 1950, the contents 
of the report provided the basis for a 
lengthy debate which ended with the pas- 
sage of a long and comprehensive resolution 
setting forth the framework of an inter- 
national program against unemployment. 


United Kingdom and United States 
Draft Resolutions 
From the outset of the Counceil’s “full 


employment” debate, it was apparent that 
discussion would revolve around the draft 


Highlights of 
UNITED NATIONS “FULL EMPLOYMENT” PROGRAM 


Following are the salient features of the international 
“full employment” program which will become effective if a 
resolution recently adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council is approved by the United Nations General Assembly. 


The Economic and Social Council will hold an 
annual debate on employment, bringing unem- 
ployment problems in all parts of the world 
under international consideration. 


Each country will be asked to say how it defines 
“full employment,” and to publish an annual 
statement of its economic objectives, including, 
if practicable, a statement of quantitative goals 
or forecasts relating to employment, production, 
consumption, investment, etc. 


Each country will be expected to consider a 
series of specified techniques for achieving its 
economic objectives, and to announce and review 
periodically ‘“‘the policies, programs and tech- 
niques which it intends to pursue.” 


Each country will be asked to consider a series 
of specified measures for international co-opera- 
tion towards the maintenance of full employment; 
and to avoid trade, currency or investment 
policies which might have an adverse economic 
effect abroad. 


Three groups of independent experts will be 
appointed by the Secretary-General: two to 
analyze the reports of governments on their 
progress in achieving economic goals domestically 
and internationally; and a third to study the 
special employment problems of underdeveloped 
countries. 


The resolution embodying this program was unanimously 
approved by the Economic and Social Council on August 16, 


1950. 


resolutions submitted by the United States 
and United Kingdom delegations. These 
resolutions, which were placed before the 
Council on the opening day oi debate, drew 
the divergent views of the two delegations 
into sharp focus, and indicated that the 
adoption of a final resolution acceptable to 
all parties would require compromise. 

The proposals contained in the United 
KXingdom resolution followed closely the 
recommendations set forth in the report 
of the experts—recommendations which, in 
the view of a number of delegates, were 
somewhat radical and  overly-elaborate. 
Among other things, the British resolution 
would have imposed upon each member 
government an obligation to set quantita- 
tive “targets” for maximum unemployment 
or minimum employment, these targets to 
be analysed by the Secretary-General “with 
a view to elucidating the comparative 
degree of achievement aimed at by each 
Government”. Member governments would 
also have been required to submit reports 
outlining the measures they intended to 
invoke in the event of rising unemployment, 
fluctuating price levels or inflation. 

With the object of preventing the spread 
of depression from one country to another, 
the United Kingdom resolution called for 
an international agreement whereby each 
government would undertake, “in the event 
of a decline in effective demand within 
its borders”, to maintain an adequate flow 
of its currency to the rest of the world, 
“preferably by maintaining imports or 
alternatively by the provision of additional 
credits.” A further agreement designed to 
provide a high and regular flow of capital 
export for developmental purposes was also 
proposed. And finally, the resolution called 
for the appointment of a group of experts 
to study the problem of unemployment 
and underemployment in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The draft resolution submitted by the 
United. States was more moderate in tone, 
shorter in length, and the measures it 
proposed were less rigid. One of its high- 
lights was a proposal whereby the problem 
of achieving and maintaining “full and 
productive employment” and an “equi- 
librium in balances of payments” would 
be considered annually by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


The Canadian Position 


The first day of debate also saw the 
submission of a Canadian draft resolution, 
and on July 18 the head of the Canadian 
delegation, the Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
made a speech in which the position of his 
delegation was made clear. 
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After congratulating the experts on the 
excellent quality of their work, Mr. 
Fournier commented at some length on 
the various features of their report. Noting 
that the experts had concentrated on devis- 
ing measures to prevent the repetition of 
the mass unemployment experienced after 
the crash of 1929, he pointed out that, since 
that time, the risk of general unemploy- 
ment had been substantially reduced as a 
result of considerable progress in the field 
of economic policy. Governments, he 
observed, now, had much more effective 
instruments with which to influence their 
national economies, and their policies were 
increasingly directed towards the promotion 
of social welfare, international security, a 
high level of commercial exchanges and a 
rapid and healthy economic development. 
In view of this, Mr. Fournier felt that 
the experts might reasonably have been 
expected to include in’ their report an 
analysis of inflation, excessive demand and 
over-employment—problems which, in 
recent years, have been prevalent in many 
countries. 

Mr. Fournier next turned to a considera- 
tion of the measures recommended by the 
experts for use in the domestic field. Huis 
first remarks are officially summarized as 
follows :— 


The principle of fixing employment 
objectives was most desirable, and Canada 
had already been following that course 
of action for several years. The objec- 
tives had been set out in a report on 
income and employment submitted to 
the Canadian Parliament in 19451 In 
that document, the Canadian Govern- 
ment had undertaken to maintain a high 
and stable level of employment and 
income and, moreover, had described the 
action it proposed to take with a view 
to implementing that policy: stimulation 
of export trade by measures designed to 
facilitate the recovery of overseas coun- 
tries and by international co-operation 
aimed at re-establishing a multilateral 
system of international trade; encourage- 
ment of private investment by means of 
tax adjustments, by a monetary policy 
designed to maintain suitable interest 
rates, and by the grant of credits through 
government agencies: stabilization of con- 
sumption by the distribution of family 
allowances, unemployment insurance 
benefits, old-age pensions and _ other 
social security payments; maintenance of 
a fixed price level for agricultural and 
fishery products, with the object of pro- 
tecting the income of the _ primary 





1 This report was summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for May, 1945, p. 616. 


producers against a sudden sharp slump 
in prices; and, finally, the direction of 
public investment in such a way as to 
reinforce private investment whenever the 
employment situation made it desirable 
to increase public investment. 

In the field of fiscal policy, the Cana- 
dian Government was prepared to accept 
any deficits caused by its employment and 
income policy in the event of increased 
unemployment. On the other hand, the 
Canadian budget estimates provided for 
surpluses in periods of full employment 
and high incomes. 

Canada’s economic policy was therefore 
in accordance with the first of the general 
principles enunciated by the experts. 


On the other hand, Mr. Fournier pointed 
out that Canada could not undertake to 
establish a maximum percentage of unem- 
ployment. Such a target, he explained, was 
not suitable in countries in which the loss 
of earnings and underemployment stemming 
from a decline in the demand for primary 
products might be just as important as the 
percentage of actual unemployment. Con- 
sequently, the type of objective set up as 
a guide for economic policy must be left 
to the decision of individual governments 
acting in the light of circumstances in their 
particular economies. 

With regard to the international measures 
recommended by the experts, Mr. Fournier 
spoke out against the establishment by 
lending countries of rigid foreign invest- 
ment targets. He further stated that the 
Canadian delegation would have difficulty 
in accepting a recommendation of so 
specific and automatic a nature as that 
suggested by the experts in regard to the 
International Monetary Fund. He did, 
however, feel that general foreign invest- 
ment targets were necessary, and also con- 
sidered it essential to work out methods of 
realizing these targets. To this end he 
suggested that member governments should, 
at the beginning of each year, submit 
reports describing recent national trends 
and future prospects in employment, pro- 
duction and trade. These reports, he pro- 
posed, should be summarized and com- 
mented upon by the Secretary-General, and 
forwarded to the governments concerned. 

With further reference to the question of 
international movements of capital, the 
Canadian delegate stated that creditor 
countries should be urged “in their own 
interest as well as in that of the world 
at large”, to make every effort to maintain 
their net capital exports at a high and 
stable level. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fournier associated 
himself with the desire expressed by other 


delegations for the appointment of a “fresh 
committee of experts” to study the prob- 
lems of under-employment in the under- 
developed countries. 

General statements were made by virtu- 
ally all other members of the Council, by 
representatives of the International Labour 
Organization,! the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and by Mr. 
Nicholas Kaldor, a member of the group of 
experts, who gave his opinion in an indi- 
vidual capacity on the various points raised 
during the debate. 

Although delegations from the Com- 
munist countries were not present at the 
debate, the Communist position in regard 
to the report of the experts was expressed 
by Mr. Fischer, a representative of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Unem- 
ployment, he stated, was increasing and 
would continue to increase throughout the 
capitalist world. The experts, according to 
Mr. Fischer, had failed to see that unem- 
ployment “was a consequence of the in- 
creasing poverty of the masses and of the 
all-embracing profit motive, which domin- 
ated the capitalist system. . .”. 


The Adopted Resolution 


After a debate of almost five weeks’ 
duration, the Economic and Social Council 
finally gave its approval on August 16 to 
a lengthy resolution, setting forth the basic 
elements of an international “full employ- 
ment” program. The passage of the reso- 
lution was immediately greeted with warm 
expressions of satisfaction by the President 
of the Council (Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz 
of Chile), and by the representatives of 
several countries including the United 
States, France and the United Kingdom. 

The resolution’s preamble, which is 
followed by several operative sections each 
dealing with a particular aspect of the 
overall problem, is of some significance 
inasmuch as it contains. an expression of 
the Council’s confidence in the democratic 
process. “Governments”, the Council recog- 
nizes, “can achieve and maintain full and 
productive employment in an expanding 
world economy under conditions ensuring 
fundamental and economic freedoms to the 
individual.” 


Ensuring Regular Systematic Consider- 
ations of Employment Problems by the 
Council.—The first operative section of the 
resolution gives expression to the Council’s 
decision to place on its agenda each year 








1The ILO representative informed the Council 
of the resolution on Action Against Unemployment 
adopted at the 1950 session of the International 
Labour Conference (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1157). 
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“the problem of achieving and maintaining 
full employment with progressively improy- 
ing levels of production, trade and con- 
sumption, and maintenance of or progress 
toward the achievement of equilibrium in 
balances of payments.” 


Encouraging the Adoption of Effective 
Domestic Full Employment Policies.—To 
this end, the Council, in the important 
second section of its resolution, makes a 
number of proposals. The first of these, 
which resolved one of the most contro- 
versial issues of the debate, “recommends”’ 
that each Government :— 


“(q) Publish annually a statement of its 
economic objectives for the ensuing 
year or for such longer period as 
may be appropriate, making special 
reference to the purposes set out 
in Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter, and being accom- 
panied, wherever practicable, by a 
statement of quantitative goals or 
forecasts relating to employment, 
production, consumption, investment 
or such other pertinent measurable 
economic factors as may be signifi- 
cant indicators of the trends of its 
economy; 





(6) Publish as soon and as _ precisely 
as is practicable the standard by 
which it defines the meaning of full 
employment as a continuing objec- 
tive of policy, such standard being 
expressed, wherever possible, in 
terms either of employment percent- 
ages or of absolute numbers of 
unemployed or in ranges of such 
percentages or numbers; and there- 
after publish such revised standard 
as may become necessary from time 
to time”. 


The Council further recommends that 
each Government “formulate, announce, 
and periodically review . the policies, 
programs and techniques which it intends 
to pursue” for the purpose of achieving its 
economic objectives. Particular reference is 
made to the following :— 


“(a) Measures, such as the adaptation of 
fiscal, credit, monetary, investment, 
wage and price policies, to promote 
steady economic expansion; 

(6b) Measures to combat recessionary 
tendencies, such as measures to in- 
fluence the volume of investment, to 
increase the flexibility of budget and 
fiscal policies, and to prevent undue 
fluctuations in the incomes. of 
primary producers; 


(c) Special corrective measures, whether 
of a discretionary or of an auto- 
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matic type, to meet emergency 
unemployment situations that may 
arise ; 


(d) Measures to avoid inflation and to 
prevent excessive increases in the 
price level; 

(e) Measures to promote the geographic 
and occupational mobility of labour”. 


Full information concerning national 
economic trends and developments, and 
governmental objectives, programs and 
policies, is to be submitted to the Secretary- 
General for analysis by the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commis- 
sion. The Commission is requested to call 
attention to possible international reper- 
cussions of national policies, to formulate 
“sienificant problems of international con- 
cern” for consideration by the Counci!, and 
to recommend appropriate action. 


Encouraging Effective International 
Full Employment Policies.—In this, the 
third and longest section of the resolution, 
the Council is. mainly concerned with 
developing the techniques and machinery 
necessary to prevent the spread of depres- 
sion and unemployment from one country 
to another. 

In the first place, each Government is 
advised to intensify its efforts to achieve 
and maintain equilibrium in its balance of 
payments, such equilibrium to be character- 
ized by :— 

“(a) Conditions of trade involving, along 

- the lines envisaged in the re'evant 
international agreements; (1) the 
absence of quantitative restrictions 
on international trade imposed for 
balance of payments reasons and of 
exchange restrictions on current 
account transactions (as defined in 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund) ; (11) a 
reduced level of other trade barriers; 
and (i) a minimum of discrimina- 
tion in the appheation of such trade, 
monetary or investment restrictions 
as may still exist; 

(b) A level of reserves of convertible 
currencies and gold which would be 
sufficient to enable a country to 
meet normal fluctuations in _ its 
receipts of foreign exchange; and 

(c) An increased and stable flow of inter- 
national investment funds”. 


With further reference to this question, 
each Government is advised to furnish the 
Secretary-General, in reply to a special 
questionnaire, with “quantitative estimates 
of the balance of international payments 
that it hopes to attain by 1954”, together 


with “a classification of its estimated trade 
by major commodities important in its 
foreign trade”. Replies are to be analysed 
and commented upon by a group of three 
independent experts in a report which is 
then to be discussed by the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commis- 
sion. The Commission will undertake to 
call attention to major problems and will 
recommend appropriate action by the 
Council, and the Council, for its part, will 
consider the whole matter at its fourteenth 
session. 

In the second place, the Council recom- 
mends that Governments :— 


“(a) Achieve and maintain, to the extent 
feasible, a high level and regular 
rate of flow of international invest- 
ment capital for development pur- 
poses; 

(b) Strive to prevent lapses in the flow 
of international investment resulting 
from or associated with economic 
recessions; and 

(c) Continue to co-operate in efforts to 
achieve these results by both 
national and international measures”. 


It also recommends that Governments :— 


“(a) Seek to avoid, in their economic 
policies and programs, measures 
which would be likely to have 
seriously adverse effects on the 
balance of payments or employment 
levels of other countries; 


(b) In the event of a domestic reces- 
sion adopt, to the extent feasible, 
measures to offset the adverse effects 
of such recession on the balance of 
payments or employment levels of 
other countries; and 

(c) Continue to co-operate in investigat- 
ing ways and means for preventing 
domestic recession from spreading to 
other countries”. 
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The International Bank for Reconstruc- 


‘tion and Development and the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fund are urged to take 
every possible action to aid their member 
governments in the event of economic 
recession. 

The Secretary-General is asked to appoint 
a group of three to five independent 
experts to prepare a report “formulating and 
analysing alternative practical ways of deal- 
ing with the problem of reducing the inter- 
national impact of recessions that may 
arise”. This report is to be studied by the 
Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission and considered by the Council 
at its fourteenth session. 

The resolution also advises Governments, 
specialized agencies and the Secretary- 
General to “pursue the action already taken 
in the field of migration, taking into con- 
sideration the importance of facilitating the 
international mobility of labour for the 
solution of the problems of full employ- 
ment”, 


Facilitating the Council’s Further Con- 
sideration of the Problem of Unemploy- © 
ment, Particularly in the Less-Developed 
Countries.—One of the most frequent 
objections to the report of the original 
group of experts was that it failed to deal 
with the problems of underdeveloped, 
predominantly agricultural countries, and, 
during the debate, most delegations, includ- 
ing those of the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom, expressed the 
view that a special study should be under- 
taken to meet this shortcoming. Accord- 
ingly, the Council wrote into its resolution 
a section in which the Secretary-General is 
requested to appoint still another group of 
independent experts, this group to be 
responsible for the preparation of a report 
outlining national and _ international 
measures to reduce unemployment and 
under-employment in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 
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PRESENTATION OF TABLET COMMEMORATES 
WARTIME WORK OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 


An interesting ceremony was held at 
McGill University on September 14, 1950, 
commemorating the wartime stay of the 
International Labour Organization on the 
University campus. 

In the year 1940, when Nazi Germany 
overran most of the continent of Europe, 
the ILO left its headquarters in Switzer- 
land, and found a temporary home in 
Canada, on premises owned by McGill. 

Here the ILO remained until 1948. In 
that year it returned to Geneva. 

In gratitude to McGill for its wartime 
hospitality, the ILO presented to the 
University a bronze tablet, which was 
unveiled on September 14 by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Recalling that the purpose of the ILO 
was “a crusade to raise and equalize the 
standard of living of people everywhere,” 
Mr. Gregg said that this was never a 
more lively topic than at the present time. 

“No doubt,” he continued, “when the 
foundations of this organization were laid 
in 1919, on the principle that poverty was 
a major cause of wars, there must have 
been many who dubbed it a far-fetched 
idea. 

“However, enough far-sighted men did 
assemble to write the principles for the 
Organization which began with the official 
blessing of world leaders. How far- 
sighted they were we now begin to 
realize. That Canada was an original 
member is a reason for pride. 

“IT am honoured to have a part in this 
ceremony, by which the International 
Labour Organization records its gratitude 
to McGill University—the University 
which gave it a home during the dark 
days of the last war. 

“Dr. Cyril James, who is with us today, 
was probably more active than any other 
person in arranging that the ILO should 
move to Canada in 1940. 

“It is interesting to note that the late 
Right Hon. Mackenzie King took a great 
personal interest in this matter, and was 
responsible for the invitation of the 
Government.” 


ILO Representative Recalls 
Wartime Experiences 


In a review of the ILO’s stay in 
Canada, Mr. C. W. Jenks, Assistant 
Director-General of the ILO, described 
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some of the problems that had to be 
overcome, and dwelt on the significance 
of the episode in the history of the world 
movement towards a “stable peace of 
freedom and progress.” 

“We have come together today,” he 
said, “to record a memorable episode in 
the history of international co-operation. 
Here the International Labour Organiza- 
tion kept alive throughout the Second 
World War the ideal and practice of 
organized international effort to promote 
economic and social progress on the basis 
of political freedom. Ten years after we 
first came here, almost to the day, 
Director-General David Morse has asked 
me to come back once more to express 
on his behalf the permanent gratitude of 
the International Labour Organization for 
all which the people and Government of 
Canada, the Government of the Province 
of Quebec, the employers’ organizations and 
the organized labour movement of Canada, 
the citizens, the press and the printing 
trade of Montreal, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the University of Montreal and 
especially the Governors, Principal and 
Faculty of McGill, did to make it pos- 
sible for the ILO to discharge in a world 
at war the responsibilities committed to 
it by its member nations. 

“Our debt of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of Canada is particularly great.” It 
was the prompt response of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who had taken a close interest in 
the work of the International Labour 
Organization since 1919, which made it 
possible for John Winant and Edward 
Phelan to carry out, with the support of 
the Governments of the free peoples all 
over the world, the policy laid down by 
the Governing Body of maintaining the 
activities of the International Labour 
Organization throughout the war. To Mr. 
King, Dr. Skelton and their immediate 
advisors, the International Labour Organ- 
ization owes a lasting and immeasurable 
debt. The full extent of that debt is not 
always appreciated. What Canada gave the 
International. Labour Organization was not 
a refuge but a base of operations. We 
were able to work successfully in Montreal 
because the Canadian Government recog- 
nized from the outset that the functioning 
of an international organization on bellig- 
erent territory in wartime involved unpre- 





Honourable Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of Labour, unveils tablet at McGill 
University, Montreal, to commemorate the establishment of wartime headquarters of 
the International Labour Organization at the University. Mr. Gregg is shown uncover- 
ing the tablet, to the reader’s left of the plaque. In the centre, at the right of the 
plaque, is Principal Cyril F. James, of McGill University. Others in the photograph 
are: V. C. Phelan, Director of ILO’s Canada Branch; L. Mayrand, Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, who represented the Minister of External 
Affairs at the unveiling ceremony; Senator Leon Troclet, of Belgium, Chairman of 


the Governing Body of the ILO, and C. Wilfred Jenks of Geneva, Assistant Director- 


General of the ILO. 


The wording of the plaque is in both French and English; the English version 


being as follows:— 


“To this campus the International Labour Organization transferred its wartime 
headquarters in 1940 on the generous invitations of the Government of Canada 


and McGill University. 


From here the ILO directed its work of furthering world 


peace through social justice until 1948. This tablet records the lasting gratitude 


of the ILO to McGill University.” 


cedented problems for which appropriate 
solutions must be found in order to main- 
tain the usefulness of the Organization as 
an independent international organization 
retaining the full confidence of its member 
nations. Special administrative measures 
involving the co-operation of a wide range 
of Government departments and notably 
of the passport control, censorship, foreign 
exchange, postal and customs authorities, 
were taken promptly amidst all the pressing 
pre-occupations of the hour for the purpose 
of reconciling the functional needs of an 
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international organization with the security 
requirements of a belligerent state, and I 
think I may say that these arrangements 
operated to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Canadian Government and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization throughout the 
war. Certainly they played an essential 
part in enabling the ILO to continue to 
do its job. Our appreciation of all that 
was done has frequently been expressed, 
Mr. Minister, but this is a particularly 
appropriate occasion on which to re- 
affirm it. 
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“Fiqually lasting is our debt to McGill 
University,” Mr. Jenks continued. “This 
University has many just claims to fame, 
but the hospitality which it accorded in the 
critical summer of 1940 to the ILO, which 
in retrospect has been the one major 
institutional link between the League of 
Nations and the United Nations phases in 
the development of world organization, 
gives McGill a place in the history of 
international institutions which is alto- 
gether unique and upon which the Board 
of Governors and Principal James may well 
look back with legitimate pride. In placing 
on record on this occasion our gratitude 
for all the help and kindness which we 
received here, I should like to mention 
some of those to whom we were partic- 
ularly indebted, notably Dr. Wilder Pen- 
field who was so largely responsible for our 
coming here, the Registrar, the Librarian 
and his whole staff, the faculties of the 
Departments of Law and Commerce, the 
Superintendent of Buildings, the authorities 
of the theological colleges which made 
additional accommodation available for us, 
and the Faculty Club and its staff. With- 
out their constant and ungrudging help and 
cheerful encouragement, the multitude of 
practical problems which confronted us 
when we attempted, with very limited 
resources, to equip the wartime working 
centre of the ILO as an effective unit, 
might well have proved insuperable. Our 
debt to McGill is, moreover, of a con- 
tinuing character, for before we left Canada 


we found here some of the ablest of the 


young recruits who have joined our service 
since the war and they remain with us as 
a lasting link with Montreal. 

“To the official gratitude of the ILO as 
an Organization,” Mr. Jenks then said, “I 
should like to add, on behalf of those of 
us who lived and worked here, a more 
personal expression of appreciation for the 
warmth of the welcome which you extended 
to us. To those of us who worked here 
during those years, this is a place of proud 
and poignant memories. We recall with 
pride how John Winant brought us from 
neutral Switzerland to belligerent Canada 
during the Battle of Britain in order to 
keep open our lines of communication with 
the free world, and to ensure that the ILO 
remained an active and worldwide force at 
the service of the political and social ideals 
at stake in the war; how Edward Phelan 
piloted us with uncanny political foresight 
through the constantly changing problems 
and dangers of global war, wrote the 
Declaration of Philadelphia here and laid 
the foundations for all which the ILO has 
sought to accomplish in the post-war world; 
how Oswald Stein and Pierre Waelbroeck 
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completed lifetimes of loyal service to the 
ILO in peace and in war and prepared the 
way for much of what has been and is being 
done by the organization in the post-war 
world in the vital fields of social security 
and manpower; and how preparations were 
begun here for the subsequent development 
of the regional activities of the Organiza- 
tion in Asia, in the Near and Middle East 
and in Latin America, for the establish- 
ment of the Industrial Committees, for the 
intensification of our work in _ non- 
metropolitan territories and for the post-war 
development of our work in the fields of 
industrial relations, industrial safety and 
maritime labour.. The years we spent here 
were rich in achievement and in friend- 
ships and to all of us our wartime base of 
operations in Montreal became and remains 
a home away from home. 

“These personal memories mingle with 
reflections on wider issues which a retro- 
spective glance at those years suggests. At 
a time when the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties confronting the post-war world has 
become fully apparent and when it is all 
too clear how much still remains to be 
done to create the stable peace of freedom 
and progress which remains the goal of all 
our efforts, the episode of the wartime 
activities of the International Labour 
Organization has assumed a new signifi- 
cance. Whatever the future may hold in 
store, effective international action to secure 
peace, protect human rights and promote 


economic and social well-being remains of 


crucial importance for the whole future of 
civilization. The plaque which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is privileged 
to present to McGill today acknowledges 
our debt for the assistance which you gave 
to us during one critical phase in this age 
long struggle. We are again passing through 
«a period when no one can predict the future, 
but come what may we, in the International 
Labour Organization, will endeavour to con- 
tinue to deserve the trust and confidence 
which the freedom loving peoples placed in 
us during those years.” 


McGill Principal Describes 
Incidents of ILO Transfer 


Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill, expressed to the ILO 
the thanks of the Board of Governors and 
the Senate of the University. 

Referring to the “world-wide prestige” the 
ILO had enjoyed for more than three 
decades, Dr. James said: “This university 
was proud, in a moment of crisis, to aid 
its work, and none of us who were active 
in those dark days of 1940 gave thought to 
the possibility that on a quiet September 


afternoon, ten years later, we should meet 
to record in bronze the actions that were 
spontaneous efforts on the part of every 
individual concerned to keep the lamp of 
freedom burning. 

“There was not much opportunity to 
think of lesser things during the autumn of 
1940. Spring had blossomed fair; it was a 
period of quiescence which restlessly martial 


spirits called the ‘phoney war’. But, on 
April 9, the Germans had moved into 
Denmark and Norway. Holland and 


Belgium were over-run during the month 
.of May, and the invasion of France had 
forced the British Army back to the beaches 
of Dunkirk when that month ended. June 
saw the establishment of the Petain Gov- 
ernment at Vichy, with France lost as an 
ally and Mussolini’s Italy enrolled among 
our enemies, while Russia (the ally of 
Germany at that time) had moved her 
armies into Roumania. By the beginning 
- of August, the Western Coast of Europe 
was in Nazi hands, enemy submarines 
ravaged the ocean highways and Britain 
was under assault from the air. 

“<“Hitler is now sprawled over Europe,’ 
said Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons, and that penetrating diarist, 
Francis Neilson, from his eyrie in Mid- 
Western United States was deeply con- 
cerned. ‘What must we expect?,’ he writes 
on August 18, 1940. ‘What tortured hopes 
can foreshadow the awful end? Each day 
brings its toll of war, and leaves us 
crippled in spirit, and with grief so bitter 
that we fear the coming of night... . God 
keep all brave souls!’ 

“Tt is no wonder that, in such an hour, 
those responsible for the administration of 
the ILO decided to flee from the constric- 
tion of Geneva. It is no wonder that, in 
such a moment of international chaos, the 
ILO was short of funds. 

“The memory of those days is still fresh, 
and each of us who remembers them prays 
devoutly that neither he nor his children’s 
children may have to live through such 
another climacteric. But the international 
horizon is not clear. In spite of our fervent 
hopes, no one of us would like to prophesy 
at this moment and, in case another hour 
of crisis may confront us, I should lke 
to set on record the way in which many 
men, by their own individual efforts, effected 
that transfer of the ILO Office which we 
mark today. It is a story that does not 
lack inspiration. It is worth remembering 
when people suggest that individual initia- 
tive is dead, or capable of being invoked 
only when there is prospect of profit. 

“John Gilbert Winant, whose spirit is 
surely among us this afternoon, was 


Director-General of the ILO in 1940 and, 
on August 13, he telegraphed to his old 
Princeton friend, Dr. Wilder Penfield, to 
ask if the ILO could use McGill University 
as a mailing address until it found a home. 
Dr. Penfield telephoned that message to 
me and, after consulting the Chancellor, 
the late Sir Edward Beatty, I telegraphed 
on August 14 to offer the ILO not only a 
mailing address but a home at McGill 
University. 

“Things moved fast in those days. On 
August 16 Winant telegraphed his accep- 
tance of the offer and immediately went to 
Ottawa to discuss the matter with the Hon. 
Norman McLarty, Minister of Labour, who 
on August 17 issued an official invitation 
on behalf of the Canadian Government. 

“As a result of the personal initiative of 
Winant, Beatty and Dr. Penfield, the legal 
situation was now clear, but the practical 
task of finding accommodation was still 
ahead of us. 

“On August 19 Sir Montagu Allan offered 
to lend Ravenscrag to McGill University for 
use by the ILO, but since the University 
was facing financial problems of its own 
we could not afford the costs of operation. 
When Winant came to Montreal, on 
August 22, all of the available possibilities 
were explored, and it was finally decided 
that the ILO would move into the 
university premises at 3480-3484 University 
Street. To make this possible, the School 
of Graduate Nurses had to be moved to 
the Gymnasium. The premises. also 
required extensive reconstruction, estimated 
to cost $25,000, and the ILO had no funds 
to spare for this purpose. 

“On September 4 the Executive and 
Finance Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Edward Beatty gave careful 
study to all aspects of the situation and 
resolved to make these premises available 
to the ILO. It also resolved to spend 
$25,000 in putting them into shape. 

“The late P. W. Macfarlane, Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds at that 
time, started work on this task the follow- 
ing day and enlisted the assistance of 
the Sutherland Construction Company—but 
several weeks would necessarily have to pass 
before the buildings could be ready for 
occupancy. Within four days, however, Dr. 
Scott Mackenzie, Dr. Howard and Dr. 
Kilpatrick had offered temporary accom- 
modation in the three Theological Colleges, 
so that the ILO had a group of homes 
which it used until it moved into the recon- 
structed premises on November 11. As our 
last item in this catalogue of individual 
contributions, I should record the fact that 
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when the costs of reconstruction were found 
to exceed the estimates the contractor 
immediately offered to forego his fee for 
the job. 

“By 1944 conditions throughout the world 
had improved to the point where the ILO 
suggested that it would like to repay to 
McGill University the $25,000 that had 
been spent. Soon after the war, the offices 
in Montreal were abandoned and the ILO 
returned to its palace in Geneva. The 
events that I record here have faded into 
the realm of memory, and many of those 
who played so outstanding a part in the 
transfer of the ILO to the McGill campus 
are today present only in the rich memories 
of those who knew, and loved, them. 

“This bronze tablet which you have 
unveiled should recall to us more than 
an ancient episode of global war. It must 
remind us of our individual opportunities 
and responsibilities, by recalling vividly the 
achievements of those who were the 
exemplars of our yesterdays. Twenty years 
before the events that we are commemorat- 


ing today, the ILO was dependent on 
outside help. Mr. E. J. Phelan, in ‘Yes 
and Albert Thomas’ records how, in 1920, 
the first Director-General persuaded the 
Government of the United Kingdom to lend 
him office space in London and to advance 
the funds needed to get the Organization 
started. 

“Let us hope that, if such a problem 
should arise again, it will be as promptly 
solved. The quality of our civilization is 
measured in terms of its efforts to enhance 
the welfare of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world. The lamps will 
indeed have gone out if international 
organizations like the ILO should cease to 
function because they have no friends.” 

Senator Leo Troclet of Belgium, Chair- 
man of the ILO Governing Body, also 
spoke, and expressed the gratitude of the 
ILO to Canada. Leon Mayrand, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, spoke on behalf of his department. 
V. C. Phelan, Director of the Canada 
Branch of the ILO, introduced the speakers. 


ILO COMMITTEE STUDIES WORKING HOURS 
AND SAFETY IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


The Chemical Industries Committee of 
the International Labour Organization held 
its second session at Geneva, Switzerland 
from April 11 to 21, 1950, in the ILO Build- 
ing, and adopted a series of reports and 
resolutions concerning problems of the 
Chemical Industries. The Committee is one 
of eight tripartite Industrial Committees 
created for the purpose of giving con- 
sideration to the particular and practical 
problems of the industries concerned. The 
Committee is responsible to the Governing 
Body of the ILO. The Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee was the last industrial 
committee to be created. 


Organization of the Committee 


The second meeting was attended by 110 
delegates, advisers, observers, and repre- 
sentatives of other international organiza- 
tions. Of the fifteen States members of the 
International Labour Organization, of which 
the Chemical Industries Committee is com- 
posed, only China was not represented at 
the Second Session. 

The following fourteen countries sent 
tripartite delegations: Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, United States, Sweden, Switzer- 
land. 
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There were also three observers repre- 
sentative of the German Federal Republic. 
Observers were also present on behalf of 
the United Nations, the International 
Federation of Christian Factory and Trans- 
port Workers, and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 


Government delegates—S. Picard, 
Chemical Engineer, Manager, Quebec City 
local office, National Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
P. H. Casselman, Labour Economist, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ delegates—W. H. Mueller, 
Assistant Superintendent, Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawini- 
gan Falls, P.Q.; R. W. Winsor, Assistant 
General Manager, Chemicals Department, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Workers’ delegates—S. Barrett, Canadian 
Director, District No. 50 United Mine 
Workers of America, Toronto, Ontario; F. 
G. Mcllwain, International Representative 
and Executive Board Member,. Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union, Sarnia, 
Ontario. 


Mr. J. J. Ricard of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Denmark, and government repre- 
sentative of the Governing Body was Chair- 
man of this session of the Committee. The 
Committee elected as Vice-Chairmen, Mr. 
H. Huston, Assistant to the President, 
American Cyanimid Co., New York, for 
the employers’ group and Mr. H. Christen- 
sen, Chief of Section in the Danish Un- 
skilled Workers’ Association, Copenhagen, 
for the workers’ group. 

Mr. John Price, Chief of Industrial Com- 
mittees’ Section of the ILO was appointed 
Secretary-General, while Mr. Kurz and Mr. 
J. P. Despres served as Executive Secretary 
and Clerk respectively of the Committee. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the second session of the 
Committee as determined by the Governing 
Body of the ILO was as follows: 


1. General Report, dealing with particu- 
larly: 

(a) Action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the resolutions 
of the First Session. 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee. 

(c) Recent events and developments in 
the Chemical Industries. 


2. Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries. 


3. Special aspects of the organization of 
working hours in the Chemical 
Industries. 


For each of these items a report had been 
prepared in advance by the International 
Labour Office. 


Procedure 


At the beginning of the Session, plenary 
meetings were held for the purpose of deter- 
mining procedure and to permit general 
discussion of the business before the meet- 
ing. As a result of general discussion, it 
was decided to set up subcommittees in 
order to deal with items two and three of 
the agenda. A Working Party was created 
to deal with the matter of the definition of 
chemical industries, a task which had been 
started at the First Session in Paris in 
1948. On April 12, the second day of the 
Session, a Steering Committee was created 
in order to speed up the work of the Chemi- 
cal Industries Committee and for the pur- 
pose of giving overall direction to the 
Committee. 


Safety and Hygiene 


The Subcommittee on Safety and 
Hygiene had before it the report of Safety 


and Hygiene in the Chemical Industries, 
which had been prepared by the Office. At 
the first meeting of the Subcommittee the 
representative of the Secretary-General 
spoke and explained the difficulties which 
had been met since the First Session of 
the Chemical Industries Committee in 
April 1948, in obtaining material on which 
to base any drafts to put before the Second 
Session. There was an absence of suitable 
existing safety codes which might have 
given guidance in drafting a code of the 
type then contemplated. 

In the opening stages of the discussion in 
the Subcommittee it was apparent that 
there was a strong body of opinion which 
was opposed to the creation of a large 
detailed code for the Chemical Industries. 
This opinion was held by many who had 
long experience in the compilation and 
administration of law and codes of various 
kinds dealing with the safety and health 
of workers in industry. They held these 
views not merely because of the difficulties 
in drawing up such a code but because they 
thought that the production of such a code 
was not the best way of achieving the 
objects which the Committee had in mind. 

The Government delegates from the 
United States, France, Belgium and Brazil, 
among other Government members, as well 
as many employers’ delegates opposed the 
setting-up of such a safety code for the 
Chemical Industries. One of the Govern- 
ment members from France thought the 
proposed code was unnecessary in view of 
the recent publication of the Model Code 
On Safety Regulations For Industrial Estab- 
lishments by the ILO. 

Workers’ delegates, for the most part, 
favoured the creation of such a model 
safety code for the .chemical industries. 
Each of the three groups submitted draft 
resolutions on the creation of a model code. 
A Drafting Committee composed of six 
members was elected to work out a solution. 
The Drafting Committee set to work and 
presented a draft resolution to the 6th 
sitting of the Subcommittee. With some 
small modifications to the wording, the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 72 to 1 
in plenary session. In brief, the resolution 
recommended that the International Labour 
Office make a thorough study of possible 
amendments, additions and deletions to the 
general code in order to give adequate pro- 
tection to the workers in the Chemical 
Industries. 

A second resolution, one concerning the 
classification, labelling and _ establishment 
of an international mark of protection in 
the case of dangerous, obnoxious and toxic 
chemicals was adopted by a vote of 73 to 
nil in plenary session. 
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In all, the Subcommittee on Safety and 
Hygiene held seven sittings. 


Definition of Chemical Industries 


The Working Party elected to study the 
definition of chemical industries, adopted 
as a basis for discussion the definition pre- 
viously arrived at by the Committee in 
1948 and a study made by the Office since 
that time. Mr. Picard was elected chair- 
man of the Working Party. 

The object of the definition and nomen- 
clature was essentially to determine the 
scope and competence of the Chemical 
Industries Committee without prejudice to 
existing national classifications. 

Certain products gave rise to discussion 
and necessitated recourse to a vote for the 
purpose of deciding whether or not they 
should be retained in the new nomenclature, 
but on many products the Working Party 
was able to reach agreement rapidly, their 
inclusion being either unopposed or neces- 
sitating only slight modification or again 
requiring only certain clarification in order 
to avoid misunderstanding. Among the 
products that gave rise to the discussion 
were matches, petroleum chemical products, 
fats and oils other than edible fats and oils, 
soap, candles and _ glycerine, industrial 
alcohol, synthetic rubber and. resins. 

The item “artificial and organic fibres, 
but only up to and including manufacture 
of the filament to its final preparation for 
weaving and kitting,” gave rise to a lengthy 
discussion. The Governing Body at its 109th 
session (Geneva, June-July 1949) had taken 
a decision which resulted in the deletion of 
this item from the nomenclature. The Em- 
ployers’ representative of the Governing 
Body expressed the view that the Governing 
~ Body had taken this decision after having 
examined the report of both the Chemical 
Industries Committee and the Textile Com- 
mittee, and that the Working Party should 
not question or discuss this decision of the 
Governing Body. The Working Party, how- 
ever, unanimously considered that it was 
necessary to discuss the question whether 
or not to request the Governing Body to 
reconsider this decision. The Working Party 
reaffirmed the view that the manufacturing 
of synthetic organic fibre but only up to and 
including their final preparation for weaving 
or knitting, was a chemical process and 
invited the Governing Body to re-examine 
the matter. 

In regard to this question, the Governing 
Body which met in Geneva in June 1950, 
subsequent to the Chemical Industries 
Committee meeting in April 1950, has taken 
the following decision :— 
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Concerning the classification of artificial 
and organic fibres in relation to problems 
in which both the. Chemical Industries 
Committee and the Textiles Committee 
would be interested, the Governing Body 
adopted the following procedure: in cases 
in which it appears a conclusion is reached 
by the Textiles Committee -which may 
affect persons engaged in the manufacture 
of artificial and organic fibres up to and 
including their final preparation for weav- 
ing or knitting, such conclusions will be 
communicated to the Chemical Industries 
Committee for its observations, and govern- 
ments will be informed that this action is 
being taken. 


The Working Party drew up a definition 
of the Chemical Industries which included 
a list of 44 groups of chemical products. 
This resolution was adopted unanimously 
by 73 to nil at the 5th Plenary Session of 
the Committee. The Working Party held 
six sittings. 


Organization of Working Hours 


The Subcommittee on the Organization 
of Working Hours in the Chemical Indus- 
tries appointed by the Committee at its 
3rd Plenary Session, on April 13, 1950, was 


composed of 30 members (10 for each 
group). The Subcommittee held eight 
sittings. 


The Subcommittee had before it Report — 
III, Orgamzation of Working Hours in the 
Chemical Industries, prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This report was 
composed of two essential parts: one, relat- 
ing to the organization of working hours 
in the Chemical Industries, and the other 
to overtime in these industries. Each part 
contained a list of points proposed by the 
Office to serve as a possible basis for dis- 
cussion. 

The Subcommittee began at once the dis- 
cussion of the list of points prepared by 
the Office together with the various pro- 
posals which had been submitted by the 
Workers’ Members. It agreed on _ the 
request of the Employers’ Members, who 
felt it desirable to have the opinion of all 
their members before taking a definite posi- 
tion, to carry out the discussion in two 
stages—the first, devoted to a _ general 
examination of the points one by one; the 
second, to decisions on these points. 

At the conclusion of the first stage, the 
Subcommittee decided to set up a Working 
Party to which it referred the list of points 
established by the Office and the proposals 
submitted by the various groups. The 
Working Party was asked to draw together 
and if possible reconcile the points of view 
in the light of the opinions expressed and 
the arguments put forward during the 
examination of the points and to present 
proposals upon which a subcommittee might 
reach a decision. 


The question of the competence of the 
Subcommittee to deal with some of the 
points suggested by the Office for study in 
its report became a major aspect in the 
discussion. The Employers’ Members 
expressed doubt on the desirability of 
undertaking examination of various points 
which did not appear to them to fall within 
the competence of the Subcommittee. 

With reference to the use that might be 
made of the work of the Subcommittee, 
various Employers’ Members expressed the 
wish that it should not result in regulations 
of a compulsory nature, such as legislative 
measures, and stated their preference for 
solutions resulting from collective bargain- 
ing in the form of collective agreements. 
This point of view was shared by the United 
IXingdom Government Member, and by the 
United States and United Kingdom Work- 
ers’ Members. 

A memorandum was addressed to the 
Governing Body by the Subcommittee in 
which it was shown that 14 points for dis- 
cussion (out of 17 suggested by the Office) 


were eventually adopted either unanimously 
or by a majority vote of the Subcommittee. 

Two propositions brought forth by the 
Workers’ group, one dealing with the paying 
of extra rates for unavoidable shift work, 
and the other limiting the hours of work 
per day and per week beyond which over- 
time should be paid, did not reach agree- 
ment. Three other proposals submitted by 
the Workers’ group dealing with overtime 
and restriction of shift work over the week- 
end were not debated. Two resolutions, 
the one requesting the Office to undertake 
a comparative study of day work and of 
continuous shift work in the Chemical 
Industries and another relating to voca- 
tional training in the chemical industries 
were adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mittee in Plenary Session. 


Closing of the Session 


The work of the Second Session of the 
Chemical Industries Committee was offi- 
cially closed at the Committee’s 5th plenary 
sitting on Friday evening, April 21, 1950. 





CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


1949-90 


A total of $7,321,850 was contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provinces in the fiscal year 1949-50 for vocational 


training. 


Gross enrolment during the year was 22,043, making a total 
gross enrolment of 940,783 since the inception of Dominion- 
Provincial Training in 1937 to March 31, 1950. 


The Annual Report on Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the fiscal year ended 
March 381, 1950, covers the activities of the 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, which is responsible for admin- 
istering the various projects authorized by 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
of 1942. 

The various projects are carried on under 
agreements between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces, which provide for 
Federal financial assistance in the operation 
and development of vocational training. 


Federal Government Appropriations 


The Report shows that the Training 
Branch administered Federal appropria- 


tions to the amount of $7,321,850 during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. This 
amount was apportioned as follows :— 


Youth “Draininoas sagas ca, cen, peng 
Supervisory .Lratmme wee 22,000 
Training of Discharged Members 

Gi aneel ONGes san epee ee epen ee 500,000 
Training of Armed Forces Per- 

SOM al | FFh a! Mae ee he eee eee 500,000 
Apprentice Lrainine’ 4's... se: 480,000 
Training of Unemployed Persons. 350,000 


Vocational Schools Assistance..... 2,000,000 
Vocational Schoo!s Capital Expen- 


CARTES <. oat ay as Ie AE OR 3,000,000 

Replacement of Depreciated 
Fiquipment™ #225 0s. eyesenes es. 15,000 
ACC TAIN IShPA IO. wtdcn east panes 40,850 
Adwisery Connelly... a0. Bevis 4,000 
So) 0) hat eR ae Pe oe $7,321,850 
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Enrolment 


Gross enrolment during the year was 
22,043, with enrolment in the various divi- 
sions as follows:— 


NWoutoe Taine @ eee eee eee 
Sfudent Wich sesh e ceeveeee eee 2,741 


DUDErVIsOrye Lraining =. feeme, 9 aesee 7,042 
Training of Discharged Members of 
Che horces™. Gate tone eee ee 270 
Training of Armed Forces Personnel 656 
ATIDrentices Tallin’ pee are oe Dee 
Training of Unemployed Persons. . 1,168 
ET OES Lape tens Mier tecet a aes oe 22,043 
Youth Training 
The main activity under the Youth 


Training division of the Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement was student aid. This 
consisted of financial assistance in the form 
of a loan, outright grant, or combination of 
both, given at the discretion of each prov- 
ince to students to make possible continua- 
tion of their courses. This division was 
operative in all provinces except New- 
foundland. Apart from Quebec and the 
four western provinces, at whose request a 
special section of the schedule provided for 
assistance to nurses-in-training at hospitals, 
the plan was restricted to university 
students registered in a course leading to a 
degree. 


Approximately $262,757 was given in 
grants and $179,805 in loans. Altogether, 


2,741 students—1,807 men and 934 women 
—were assisted in this way: 425 in 
medicine, 85 in dentistry, 395 in applied 
science and engineering, and 746 in arts 
and sciences. Several provinces, it is noted, 
provided additional assistance solely from 
provincial funds. 

Courses in agriculture and rural home- 
making again predominated. 


Supervisory Training 


Quebec was the only province to con- 
tinue supervisory training in 1949-50. 
Training was given to supervisors and 
personnel officials in industry through the 
media of job instruction, job relations, job 
methods and job safety institutes and con- 
ferences. The number trained under this 
plan in the year was 7,042. 


Training of Discharged Members 
of the Forces 

The training of war veterans was con- 
tinued but on a much reduced scale. At 


the end of the fiscal year 264 men and 6 
women were in training. 
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Training of Armed Forces 
Personnel 


A new schedule of the Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement was authorized by Order in 
Council on March 29, 1950, to provide for 
the training of armed forces personnel. It 
had been operative only in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The new schedule has been accepted 
by all provinces. 

No training was carried out for the navy 
or the air force but trainings for army 
personnel was given in CVT schools or 
under CVT auspices in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The total enrolment was 656. The 
bulk of the training was in driver mech- 
anics; some courses were held for vehicle 
mechanics, building tradesmen and. clerks. 

An experimental course in English, with 
particular reference to trade terminology, 
was organized at the Three Rivers Tech- 
nical School for French-speaking army 
personnel, to enable them to undergo 
instruction in English in army schools. 
Forty-seven soldiers were admitted to the 
first course and the military authorities 
have requested that a second course be 
provided upon completion of the first. 


Apprentice Training 


The principle of pre-employment appren- 
tice training which was authorized by Order 
in Council of December 21, 1948, has now 
been accepted by all provinces with which 
there is an apprentice agreement. The 
provinces with which there is no agreement 
are Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Quebec. Pre-employment classes have 
been established in Alberta, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Saskat- 
chewan did not accept the amendment until 
late in 1949 and classes had not been 
opened at the end of the fiscal year. Total 
enrolment during the year was 5,022. 


Training of Unemployed Persons 


The training of unemployed persons 
is carried out under a separate division 
of the Vocational Training Agreement. 
Although the division has been accepted 
by all provinces except Newfoundland, 
training was carried out only in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Arrangements were made to commence 
training for unemployed persons in Quebec 
in April, 1950. Provincial authorities in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island did not 
consider that a need for such training had 
developed. 


Although there has been no great in- 
crease in enrolments, steady improvement 
in courses and arrangements for placing 
unemployed persons in them is reported. 
At the close of the year, 280 men and 347 
women were in training under the plan. 
Courses offered included auto body repair, 
barbering, cabinet making, commercial, 
cooking, drafting, dressmaking, machine 
operating, practical nursing, radio, rest- 
aurant management, sheet metal work, 
shoe repair, upholstering, watch repair, 
woodwork, ete. 


Vocational Schools Assistance 


The purpose of the Vocational Schools 
Assistance Agreement is to provide financial 
assistance for vocational training on the 
secondary school level. The Minister of 
Labour was authorized to enter into an 
agreement with any province, covering a 
ten year period commencing April 1, 1945. 
With the signing of an agreement by New- 
foundland on February 1, 1950, agreements 
are now in effect in all provinces. Under 
the agreements, since April, 1945, 103 
buildings were approved for Federal con- 
tribution, and at the end of the fiscal year 
66 had been completed and were in opera- 
tion, 14 were under construction, and 23 
had not been commenced. Vocational 
training in one or more fields was intro- 
duced in 24 new centres during the year. 

Vocational Correspondence Courses.— 
The Minister of Labour was authorized by 
Order in Council of March 4, 1950, to enter 
into an agreement with any province to 
provide financial assistance in promoting the 
preparation of new correspondence courses 
and revision of existing ones. A _ par- 
ticlpating province receiving such assistance 


must agree to provide any correspondence 
course to any person in any other proy- 
ince at the same price charged to its own 
residents. 

Newfoundland.—On February 1, 1950, a 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement 
was completed between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Newfoundland. The agree- 
ment provides for an annual grant of 
$10,000, unmatched by the Province, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1949-50, and 
continuing for each fiscal year up to 
1954-55, inclusive; an annual allotment of 
$55,800 to be matched by provincial 
expenditures of equal amount, over the 
same period; and an amount of $292,250, 
to be matched by provincial contributions 
of equal amount, for capital expenditures 
for vocational school buildings and equip- 
ment, subject to certain requirements, also 
over the same period. 

Although it had not been possible by 
the end of the fiscal year to organize any 
training activities in Newfoundland in con- 
junction with the provincial authorities, the 
province has been able to utilize the 
$10,000 annual outright grant under the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, 
and also to take up a small portion of the 
amount which has been made available 
for operating expenditures under the same 
agreement. 


Vocational Training 
Advisory Council 


The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council met twice during the year for the 
purpose of discussing vocational training 
matters and advising the Minister regard- 
ing the training program generally. 
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This section covers. proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


A fifteen-day extension was allowed during September for the 
negotiations between the railways and railway labour organiza- 
tions prescribed by The Maintenance of Railway Operation Act. 


Introduction 


Following upon the termination of the 
railway strike on August 30 and the 
resumption of operations the following day 
on the railways and their ancillary ser- 
vices, the month of September was quiet 
and uneventful from the standpoint of 
labour-management relations and the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour experienced a welcome breathing 
spell. 

On September 9 the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, received a joint letter 
from the vice-presidents of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the leaders of the 
two groups of international and national 
trade unions involved in the_ railway 
dispute, stating that the parties had com- 
menced negotiations looking to a collective 
agreement, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act (L.G., Oct., 1950, 
p. 1653). The letter added that a situation 
had intervened which prevented immediate 


continuance of the discussions, in that the 
officers of the trade unions and members 
of the Joint Negotiating Committees found 
it necessary and desirable to attend the 
annual conventions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. Consequently, 
the parties had agreed that it would be 
impractical to give sustained attention to 
the negotiations within the  thirty-day 
period prescribed by Parliament in The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, and 
ad joint request was made for a fifteen-day 
extension of the period for negotiations, 
during which it was hoped that settlement 
would be reached. 

Consequent upon the request of the 
parties, an Order in Council was approved 
on September 11 by the Governor General 
in Council granting the desired extension. 

As reported below in this article, the 
settlement of three minor disputes was 
achieved during the month and two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation were 
established. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act, 

The Industrial 
Investigation Act 


Relations and Disputes 

came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
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the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovinecial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 


steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for’ application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 


tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to. conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 


the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and.other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of Sep- 
tember. The Board issued one certificate 
designating a bargaining agent, rejected one 
application for certification, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received six applications for 
certification. 


Application for Certification 
Granted 


The National Union of Operating 
Engineers, for a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board comprising oper- 
ating enginemen and operating engineers 
employed in the cold storage warehouse 
refrigeration plant at Montreal Harbour. 


Application for Certification 


Rejected 
The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and the International 


Association of Machinists, joint applicants, 
and the Canadian National Railways (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1556). (See Reasons for 
Judgment below.) 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675).. The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of National 
Terminals of Canada Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
(System Division No. 7), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in the Com- 
munications Department of the Company 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per- 
sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by the 
Western Canada Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per- 
sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by 
Johnson, Walton Steamships Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
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5. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per- 
sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by 
Canadian Union Line Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


6. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of engineers 
employed by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in its steam heating 
plants at Park Crescent, New Westminster, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D.S. Tysoe). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Joint Applicants, 


and 


Canadian National Railways, Respondent, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other 


Transport Workers, Intervener. 


The Applicants, two craft unions, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the International Association 
of Machinists, apply to be jointly certified 
as bargaining agents for a bargaining unit 
consisting of electrical workers, artificers, 
plumbers and marine engineers employed 
on the two ferry ships operated by Cana- 
dian National Railways between Cape 
Tormentine, N.B., and Port Borden, P.E.I. 
The employees in the classifications of 
second, third, and fourth engineers, engine- 
room artificers and plumbers included in 
the unit are claimed to be members of 
the International Association of Machinists. 
The employees in the classifications of 
electricians are claimed to be members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The classifications of chief 
engineer, chief electrician, and electrical 
engineer have not been included by the 
Applicant in the proposed bargaining unit 
on account of their supervisory duties. 

At the present time, all of the employees 
in the proposed unit are represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by the inter- 
vener. The intervener is a party to a 
collective agreement with the respondent 
covering these employees and the balance 
of the engineroom staff of which they are 
a part on the two ferry boats. 

The joint application is made under the 
provisions of subsection five of Section 
seven of the Act. This subsection provides 
that two or more trade unions claiming to 
have as members in good standing of the 
unions a majority of employees in a unit 
that is appropriate for collective bargaining 
may join in an application for certification 
as bargaining agent for the unit. 

The applicants submit that the two 
unions as representing the majority of 
employees comprising a craft group are 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 


Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, A. 
Deschamps, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. 


The Judgment of the Board was 
delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


for the group under the provisions of 
Section eight of the Act. The respondent 
and the intervener base their opposition 
to the application on the ground that these 
employees are part of a long-established 
bargaining unit consisting of the entire 
engineroom staff on both boats and repre- 
sented by the intervener for collective 
bargaining purposes with the respondent. 
The intervener argues strongly that the 
recognition of this small group as a separate 
bargaining unit would seriously disturb the 
existing seniority rights which have been 
established and the opportunities for pro- 
motion which are open to employees within 
the larger unit. The present engineroom 
staff unit, which comprises a total of some 
82 employees, includes not only the classi- 
fications in the proposed bargaining unit 
but also oilers, firemen, trimmers, and 
artificers’ helpers. Both the intervener and 
the respondent assert that the established 
practice of the respondent has been to 
afford to employees in other classifications 
in the engineroom staff the opportunity for 
promotion into the electrical classifications, 
which opportunity would be cut off if the 
smaller bargaining unit were approved. 
They further contend that under the 
established practice in the marine industry 
it is not customary nor is it conducive to 
efficient operation to segregate for collective 
bargaining purposes employees comprising 
the proposed bargaining unit from other 
employees in the engineroom staff. 


In reply the applicants contend that the 
ferry boat operations are part of the rail- 
way service, and that the electricians on 
these boats are part of the railway elec- 
trician craft group which the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers repre- 
sents for collective bargaining purposes with 
the respondent, and that the engineers on 
the boats are part of the railway machinists 
craft group which the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists represents for collec- 
tive bargaining with the respondent. The 
applicants, therefore, claim the right to 
bargain jointly for the electricians and the 
engineer classifications on the two boats. 

Section eight of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows :— 

Where a group of employees of an 
employer belong to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills, by reason of 
which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, 
the trade union may apply to the Board 
subject to the provisions of Section seven 
of this Act, and shall be entitled to be 
certified as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The purpose of this section is to preserve 
the identity of craft groups of employees 
for collective bargaining purposes, and to 
enable them to be represented for collective 
bargaining by a union pertaining to their 
crait. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) in disposing of an application 
for certification for a craft group made up 
of bricklayers and apprentices in a steel 
plant under a section of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations similar in 
effect to Section eight of the present Act, 
certified the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America, 
a craft union, as bargaining agent for the 
craft unit, notwithstanding that this group 
had prior thereto been part of a plant unit 
which had over a number of years been 
represented in collective bargaining by an 
industrial union. In its reasons for deci- 
sion (reported in DLS 7-678) the Board 
in that case said :— 

The mere fact that this craft group has 
not had separate representation for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes in this plant in 
the past several years does not in itself 
operate as a bar to recognition at this 
time as a separate craft bargaining group 


as provided in Section five, subsection four, 
of the Regulations. 


The same Board in the International 
Harvester Company case (reported in DLS 
7-699) gave effect to an application of the 
Pattern Makers’ Association, a craft union, 


for certification as bargaining agent of a 
unit of pattern workers that had_ prior 
thereto been part of a plant unit. 

The same Board in the Air Engineers’ 
Society of Canada and Trans-Canada Air- 
lines case (reported in DLS 7-721) was 
called upon to consider an application for 
recognition of a separate craft unit for air 
engineers who were, at the time of the 
application, part of a larger unit covering 
all mechanic classifications. The application 
was opposed by the employer and the 
International Association of Machinists on 
the ground that air engineers could not be 
regarded as a separate craft, but should 
remain part of the mechanic craft group. 
The normal line of promotion to other 
classifications was from the other classifica- 
tions in the machinists’ group. The Board 
in holding that the group was not a separate 
craft group appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining said :— 

The right to such separate recognition 
as a separate craft group must be deter- 
mined rather by the nature of the work, 
skills exercised, and training required in 


acquiring such skills, and the manner in 
which the work is performed. 


and gave substantial weight to the rela- 
tionship with and practice of promotion 
from other mechanic classifications in the 
same employment. 

Applying the principles laid down in those 
cases, which the Board considers are equally 
cogent in the application of Section eight 
of the present Act, this Board is unable to 
accept as conclusive in the present case the 
argument put forward by the respondent 
and the intervener that the application 
should be rejected because the establish- 
ment of a separate unit would interfere 
with seniority rights and promotional 
opportunities of other employees estab- 


lished within the present engineroom unit. 


On the other hand, the applicants have 
failed to satisfy this Board that the ferry 
boats’ operations are in fact a part of the 
railway operations, or that either the 
marine engineers or the electrical workers 
are in fact a part of the railway mechanical 
and electrical craft groups. 

The ferry boats are substantially-sized 
vessels operating im maritime waters 
between New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The work on these vessels is 
directed, organized and carried on in a 
manner substantially in accordance with 
normal shipping operations, and certainly 
has no correspondence to railway opera- 
tions. The classifications in the engineroom 
and the duties pertaining thereto appear to 
correspond more closely to those pertaining 
to normal ships’ operations than to railroad 
operations. It was not established that the 
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marine engineers were drawn from railway 
machinist ranks, nor the electricians from 
the railway electrician ranks, nor that there 
was any interchange of personnel. In fact, 
the weight of evidence placed before the 
Board was to the contrary effect. Accord- 
ing to this evidence, the unlicensed elec- 
tricians have been for the most part 
promoted from the other classifications in 
the engineroom, and marine engineers from 
other sources in the marine industry. 


For the reasons mentioned, the Board, 
in considering the question of the appro- 
priateness of the bargaining unit, concludes 
that this should be determined in the light 
of trade union custom and collective bar- 
gaining practice in the shipping industry 
rather than the railway industry. In the 
shipping industry the unlicensed personnel 
in the engineroom have been held by the 
decisions of this Board and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, to be an 
appropriate bargaining unit. This is also 
the practice in the maritime industries in 
other jurisdictions in so far as the knowl- 
edge of this Board extends thereto. It 
was these considerations which formed the 
basis of the Board’s decision at an earlier 
date in rejecting an application by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers to be certified as bargaining agent 
for the electrician classifications included in 
the present application. 

The present application, it should be 
noted, is not an application for certification 
limited to one craft group, as, for example. 
marine engineers. The proposed unit 
includes not only marine engineers and 
artificers, who are claimed to be a machinist 
craft group, but also electricians, whom the 
applicants claim belong to a separate craft, 
namely the electrical craft. 

The Board is of opinion that an applicant 
cannot rely upon the provisions of Section 
eight of the Act when certification is sought 
in respect of a unit extending beyond one 
craft group. For example, it would not 
appear to be consistent with either the 
purpose or the provisions of the section to 
include several separate crafts, such as 
bricklayers, carpenters and machinists, in 
one unit if the applicant wishes to rely on 
Section eight, since the purpose of the 
section is to preserve the identity of the 
individual craft group for collective bar- 
gaining purposes, and the section does not 
by its terms go beyond this purpose. 

The applicants rely upon the provisions 
of Section 7 (5) as authority for the present 
joint application. This subsection reads as 
follows:— 
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Two or more trade unions claiming to 
have as members in good standing of the 
said unions a majority of employees in a 
unit that is appropriate for collective 
bargaining, may join in an application 
under this section and the provisions of 
this Act relating to an application by one 
union and all matters or things arising 
therefrom, shall apply in respect of the 
said application and the said unions as 
if it were an application by one union. 
This provision would no doubt provide 

authority for two unions pertaining to the 
same craft in making joint application 
under Section eight to be certified for a 
group of employees belonging to that craft. 
Likewise, a similar application could be 
made for employees belonging to more 
than one craft and constituting an appro- 
priate unit, provided that in this latter 
case it is not intended to rely on Section 
eight as the basis of certification, and 
provided further, of course, a majority of 
employees in the unit considered appro- 
priate support the application. 

The provision does not, however, for the 
reasons given, provide authority to enable 
applicants to obtain certification on the 
present application under Section eight. 

For the several reasons set forth above, 
the Board finds the unit to be in- 
appropriate and rejects the application 
accordingly. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the majority 
of the Board. 


While not agreeing completely with the 
reasons given above, in particular that a 
joint craft unit is inappropriate, I concur 
in the result. 

(Sed.) W. L. Bsst, 
Member. 
A. G. SmitH, Hsq., 
R. W. Worraker, Esq., 


for the Applicants. 


P. EK. Ayruart, Esq., 
H. H. Jounson, Esq., 
S. J. Lockwart, Esq., 
J. Moors. Esq., 


for the Respondent. 


Exroy Rosson, Esq., 
F.. H. Gitiespin, Esq. 
R. McAteer. Esq., 


for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, September 6, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On September 7, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company and the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 


way, Light and Power Company, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 
Settlements Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officers 

1.On September 19 the Minister 


received a report from L. Pepin, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company and 
the Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Inc. (see above). 

2. On September 25, 1950, the Minister 
received a report from R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, affecting employees of the Com- 
pany in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
Cer pl tee ODO. tLe 2.) 


c 


3. On September 8, 1950, the Mi£nister 
received a joint telegram from Messrs. 
H. Chambers, Personnel Officer, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and E. P. 
Henley, President, Association of Aviation 
Employees (Federal Labour Union No. 
24609), indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Company and 
Union, affecting ground employees of the 
Company at Gander, Nfld. The settlement 
was reached following the appointment of 
H. R. Pettigrove as Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556), and before Mr. 
Pettigrove could make his services available 
to the parties. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


On September 8, 1950, the Mu£nister 
appointed two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with disputes between 
The Canadian Press and the American 
Newspaper Guild and between Press. News 
Limited and the American Newspaper 
Guild. The Boards were appointed follow- 
ing receipt of reports from James H. Stitt, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 
1669). Constitution of the Boards had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PULP AND 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER 
PULPWoob CUTTING AND LOGGING 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA (LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WorKERS UNION). 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
August 30, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The agreements are similar to the 
ones previously in effect (L.G., March, 1950, 
p. 340) with the following changes and 
additions :— 


Vacations with pay: the following provi- 
sions have been added—effective September 
1, 1950, employees of companies whose woods 
departments have been operating for 15 
years, who have completed 15 years of con- 
tinuous service will be given 3 weeks vaca- 
tions with pay. After 3 months of con- 
tinuous service cooks shall be entitled to 7 
days’ time off with pay and cookees, chore 
boys, watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen and 
inland waters logmen to 3 days in addition 
to vacation with pay benefits; such time off 
to be taken at a time mutually satisfactory 
to both parties; if, for any reason, such time 
is not taken employees will receive pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Wage rates for daily-rated employees are 
increased by 50 cents per day and the rates 
for cutting pulpwood and fuelwood by 25 
cents per single cord. The rate for strip 
roads is unchanged at one cent per foot for 
7-foot road and 13 cents for 10-foot road. 
The following provisions have been added; 
payment will be made for walking distance 
at the rate of 5 cents per cord for each 500 
feet walked in excess of 12 miles to start 
of strip; when a man has cut and piled 75 
cords of rough pulpwood or 37 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in any one camp, he will be 
paid in addition to above rates a bonus of 
55 cents per cord for rough wood and 75 
cents per cord for peeled wood. The rates 
for loading and hauling and changing sleighs 
at spotting grounds, or where unloading is 
done by mechanical means, are increased 
and rates are also provided for longer 
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A 5-year term, a non-contributory 
Pension Plan, a contributory Insurance 
Program covering Life, Extra Accident, 
Sickness and Accident, Physicians’ 
Attendance, Hospitalization and Surgical 
Operation insurance, a progressive reduc- 
tion of working hours from 44 to 40 
per week and progressive wage increases 
with a cost-of-living escalator clause are 
the main features of the collective agree- 
ment between General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, and _ International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

Sick leave 


with pay under certain 
conditions is provided in an agreement 
between Longlac Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Terrace Bay, Ont., and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 


Both 
below. 


agreements are summarized 





hauls; they now range from 90 cents per 
cord for peeled wood and $1 for rough wood 
for haul up to one-quarter mile, up to $2.95 
per cord for peeled wood and $3.55 for rough 
wood for haul of 5 miles. 


Working conditions: the charge for board 
and lodging is increased from $1.65 per 
calendar day to $1.75. 


Manufacturing 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


TERRACE Bay, OntT.—LONGLAC PULP AND 
PAPER COMPANY, LTD., AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS, LOCAL 
665. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 5, 

1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 

year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: all employees eligible for 
membership in the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, join the union and 
maintain their membership in good standing. 
New employees shall join the union within 
30 days. When hiring new employees the 
company shall give preference to union mem- 
bers when competent and desirable members, 
rs judgment of management, are avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half will 
be paid for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day (except when, in the case of tour 
workers, such work is caused by the absence 
of employees’ partner or by change of shift) 
and for work on Sunday or the alternative 


day off. Double time and one-half shall be 
paid to employees who work on 4 specified 
paid holidays and whose work is directly 
related to the resumption of operations after 
a shut down; employees whose work is not 
so related shall receive time and one-half for 
hours worked, and another day off with pay 
within 30 days or, if this is found impossible, 
8 hours’ pay in lieu thereof. One additional 
holiday with 8 hours’ pay will be designated 
through local negotiations. At management’s 
option the mill may operate on such day; 
if it does operate wages will be paid on a 
straight time basis. 


Vacations with pay: all hourly-paid per- 
manent employees shall be entitled to one 
week after one year’s continuous service and 
to 2 weeks after 3 years’ continuous service. 


Wage rates for certain classes: Wood 
handling and preparation—jack ladder man 
$1.05; saw tender, chipperman $1.13; boat 
operator, senior $1.31, junior $1.16; saw filer 
$1.26, stackerman $1.07; craneman, licensed 
$1.50, unlicensed $1.31; winchman $1.16, 
crane helper $1.13; head conveyor man, knife 
grinder $1.26; drumbarker man $1.10, bark 
press man $1.07, chip bin man _ $1.06, 
labourer $1.05. Pulp conversion—digester 
cook $1.40, helper $1.18; brown stock washer 
(pulp) $1.29, evaporator operator $1.31, 
caustic operator $1.33, caustic helper $1.10, 
operator lime kiln and gas producer $1.26, 
operator lime kiln $1.20, screen room oper- 
ator $1.31, helper $1.09, sluice knotter men 
$1.06, utility men, cleaners $1.05, bleach 
operator $1.45, helpers $1.13 and $1.24. 
Engineering (steam and _ recovery)—shift 
engineer $1.68, firemen $1.20 and $1.35, coal 
handler boiler $1.10; recovery boiler operator 
$1.41, first helper $1.20, second helper $1.14; 
pumping station operator $1.28, lancer $1.13, 
meter man $1.33. Engineering (maintenance 
and structural) — electricians, millwrights, 
mechanics (auto), machinists, pipefitters: 
head $1.45 to $1.54, class A $1.37 to $1.45, 
class B $1.37, helpers $1.14 to $1.20; rigger, 
mason, pipe coverer $1.37; blacksmith, sheet 
metal men, welders $1.37 to $1.45; tool room 
man, truck driver $1.10; head oiler $1.45, 
oiler $1.20. Service—tractor driver $1.31, 
Diesel engineer $1.39, switchman $1.18 and 
$1.24; bus driver, head pulp labourer, pulp 
inspector $1.18; pulp labourer, truck driver, 
trackman, raw materials unloader $1.10; 
warehouse checker $1.13, labourer $1.05. 

A shift differential of 3 cents per hour 
shall be paid for all hours of work on tour 
or shift work occupations between 8 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. 


Sick leave with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service an employee may be paid his 
regular wages for 6 days if he is unable to 
work for 14 consecutive days because of a 
non-industrial illness or an off-duty accident. 


Employees’ Mutual Benefit Policy provides 
for its members benefits of $2.50 per day in 
case of sickness or off-duty accidents and 
special benefits for the loss of hands, feet, 
eyes, fingers or toes resulting from off-duty 
accidental injury and one-half of dental bills 
up to $15 annually and one-half of optical 
bills up to $10 annually. Dues are $1.50 
per month. Group Life Insurance: employees 
may enrol at time of employment or within 
60 days for basic insurance of $2,000 at 20 
cents per month. After 6 months’ service 
they may enrol for additional insurance 
according to annual earnings at 50 cents per 
additional thousand. The policy contains the 


total disability clause. Blue Oross Hospital 
Plan: all employees are enrolled after 
approximately 45 days’ service at the com- 
pany’s expense. Families may be covered 
under the semi-private service at employee’s 
expense. Medical Plan: as a term of employ- 
ment employees pay $1 per month which 
entitles them to professional services of the 
local doctors and medicines prescribed by 
them. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


MILLE Rocues, ONT.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED (MILLE RocueEs DIvIsIon) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS, LOCAL 218. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1242) with the 
following changes:— 


Vacations with pay provisions now provide 
an additional week to employees after 15 
years’ service making it 3 weeks in all. 

Wage rates tor most classifications are 
increased by 7 cents per hour. 


THOROLD, ONT.—PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 
(THOROLD DIvISION) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 
LocaL 290. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Provincial Paper Limited (Mille Roches 
Division) and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, summarized above. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
cookers and washers—pulp runners $1.08, 
pulper helpers $1, washers and_ screens 
$1.05; beaters—beater engineers $1.38, pulper 
runners $1.10 and $1.12, helpers $1.05, broke 
pulper 99 cents, size, bleach, clay $1.09; 
machines—machine tenders $1.40 and $1.49, 
back tenders $1.18 and $1.27, third hands 
$1.09 and $1.13, fourth hand $1.04, spare 
$1.10, swipe, coreman 99 cents; calenders 
and winders—calender runners $1.17, re- 
winder runners $1.12, helpers 99 cents; finish- 
ing—trimmers $1.16, finishers, new $1.07, 
present personnel $1.14; sample girl 87 
cents, girls 83 cents, shipper $1.18, trucker 
99 cents, stockkeeper $1.14; millwrights, 
machinists, mechanics—lathe man $1.42, class 
A $1.37, class B $1.30, helpers $1.09 and 
$1.17, oiler $1.10; yard—unloading crew, new 
97 cents, present help 98 cents, Clark truck 
operator $1.04. The above rates are in most 
eases 7 cents per hour higher than the pre- 
vious rates. 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. — PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED (GEORGETOWN DIVISION) AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PuLp, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorkErs, LOCAL 481. 

Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between the 
Provincial Paper Limited (Mille Roches 
Division) and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, summarized above. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: colour 
room—colour man $1.21, mixers $1.11, strain- 
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ers, clay mixers $1.04; coating machines— 
machine tenders $1.26, back tenders $1.21, 
third hands $1.06, fourth hands $1.01 and 
$1.06, labourers 97 cents, paster $1.14, helper 
99 cents; calenders and winders—wide calen- 
der runners $1.22, calender runners, embosser 


runners, brush machine operator $1.17, 
winder runners $1.11; calender helpers, 
winder helpers $1, wide calender helpers 


$1.01; trimmers—operators $1.12 to $1.20; 
loader, unloader $1.10; helpers $1.01, inspec- 
tor (female) 87 cents; finishing—wrappers 
(reams) $1.07, finishers (skids and cases) 
$1, sample girls 87 cents, girls 83 cents, 
tablemen, balermen $1.01; box shop—case 
maker $1.12, helpers $1.01; millwrights, 
machinists, mechanics—class A $1.37, class 
B_ $1.30, helpers $1.09 and $1.17, painters 
class B $1.17. The above rates represent, in 
most cases, an increase of 7 cents per hour 
over the rates previously in effect. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


OSHAWA, ONT.—GENERAL Motors or CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocAL 222. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 12, 
1950, to June 11, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for its employees with 
respect to wages, hours and _ working 
conditions. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of each employee such sums 
as may, from time to time, be assessed by 
the union on its members, excluding any 
initiation fees and any special assessments 
which relate to any special union benefit, 
and remit same to the union. In the event 
of an unrepudiated illegal strike the com- 
pany may, at its option, cease to make such 
deductions. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week (except for 
power house employees). The above hours 
shall be reduced by one hour -per week in 
each of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive, 
such reduction to become effective on June 
12 in each year. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 2 speci- 
fied holidays; double time for work on 6 
specified paid holidays. Should any such 
paid holiday fall on a Saturday or on an 
employee’s regular scheduled day off he shall 
receive 8 hours’ pay at his regular hourly 
rate. Power house employees shall be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours per day or 48 hours per week. A 10- 
minute rest period for all employees will be 
given in the morning and in the afternoon 
conditional upon the rest period limits being 
adhered to and production maintained. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s seniority, 14 weeks after 3 years’, 2 
weeks after 5 years’ and 3 weeks after 15 
years’ seniority. 

Wage rates, other than group bonus base 
rates, in effect at the date of this agreement 
shall be increased by 5 cents per hour and 
the group bonus base rate by 3 cents per 
hour. All employees shall receive, by way 
of improvement factor, a further increase of 
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3 cents per hour on June 12, 1950, and 
further increases of 3 cents per hour on June 
12 of each of the yeays 1951 to 1954. In addi- 
tion, a cost-of-living allowance will be 
granted to all employees on the following 
basis: beginning with the first pay period on 
or aiter June 12, 1950, and at quarterly 
intervals thereafter to March 12, 1955, the 
amount of the cost-of-living allowance for 
any 3 month period will be based on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Cost-of-Living 
Index published in June, 1950, and at quar- 
terly intervals thereafter to March, 1955. 
For every 1:3 point rise in the index above 
164 a one cent per hour increase will be 
granted. Such adjustment will be made 
upwards or downwards but in no event will 
a decline in the index below 164 provide the 
basis of a reduction in the wage scale. All 
new men employees shall be paid at the rate 
of 5 cents per hour less (women and boys 
3 cents less) than the standard rate for their 
respective classifications. 


Night shift differential: the present prac- 
tice of paying a 5 cent premium for night 
shift work will be continued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 

PENSION PLAN 


A supplemental agreement between the 
two parties provides for the establishment 
of a Pension Plan, contingent upon obtaining 
the approval of the Company’s Board of 
Directors and shareholders not later than 
December 1, 1950. The Pension Plan may 
be adopted by any Canadian wholly-owned 
subsidiary company of General Motors Cor- 
poration by appropriate action of its Board 
of Directors. The effective date of the plan 
is to be set by the Company, but it shall not 
be later than December 1, 1950, and it shall 
continue until the termination of the collec- 
tive agreement. 


Eligibility for Retirement and Amount of 
Pension—-Normal retirement: “An employee 
who on or after the effective date of the 
Plan shall have attained age 65, and shall 
have completed 10 or more years of credited 
service and who shall cease active service,” 
or “An employee separated from the Com- 
pany’s active employment because of quit, 
discharge or release on or after January l, 
1950 and prior to the effective date of the 
Plan, and who at the time of such separation 
had attained age 65 and who had completed 
10 or more years’ credited service,” or “An 
employee on lay-off or approved Company 
leave of absence on the effective date of the 
Plan and who on that date has completed 10 
or more years of credited service and who 
has neither suffered a break in seniority nor 
returned to work at the date he reaches age 
65, or the effective date of the Plan, which- 
ever is later,” shall be entitled to receive a 
pension the monthly amount of which “shall 
be $1.50 for each year of credited service, 
provided that not more than 30 years of 
service shall be credited for the purpose of 
such pension.” 


Early retirement: “On or after the effec- 
tive date of the Plan an employee who has 
attained age 60 but not age 65 and who has 
completed 10 or more years of credited ser- 
vice may retire at his option, or may be 
retired at the option of the Company.” If 
retired at his option or discharge for cause 
such employee “may receive at his election 
either (i) a pension commencing at age 65 


based upon his credited service at the time 
of early retirement” and determined as in 
the case of normal retirement “or (ii) a 
pension commencing at the time of early 
retirement calculated by reducing the pension 
determined under sub-paragraph (i) immedi- 
ately above by 6/10 of 1 per cent for each 
completed calendar month by which such 
employee is under the age of 65 at the time 
of early retirement.” An employee retired 
at the option of the company “shall receive 
a pension commencing at the time of early 
retirement based upon his credited service at 
the time of early retirement, the amount of 
such pension to be determined” as in the 
case of normal retirement. 


Automatic retirement: “An employee who 
has attained age 69 on or before January 1, 
1952 shall be automatically retired on that 
date, and thereafter an employee shall be 
automatically retired on the first day of the 
month following his 69th birthday.” Under 
certain conditions employees with between 
5 and 10 years of credited service who reach 
the automatic retirement age or date shall 
receive a monthly pension of $15. 


Total and permanent disability retirement: 
“An employee with at least 15 years’ credited 
service who... becomes totally and _ per- 
manently disabled after his 50th but prior 
to his 65th birthday, shall be eligible for a 
disability pension.” The amount of such 
pension is to be determined as in the case 
of normal retirement. 


Supplementary Pension Benefits: In the 
case of normal retirement, early retirement 
at the option of the company, and total and 
permanent disability retirement the company 
will provide “until such time as there is a 
Federal or Provincial Old Age or total and 
permanent disability benefit other than one 
provided on a “needs” basis, ...a supple- 
mentary pension of $10 per month for an 
employee with 25 or more years of credited 
service. The monthly supplementary pension 
for an employee with 10 or more years but 
less than 25 years’ credited service shall be 
that proportion of $10 which the employee’s 
credited service bears to 25 years of credited 
service.” Upon enactment of legislation 
entitling an employee upon retirement to 
statutory benefits in excess of $45 per month 
the supplementary pension shall be reduced 
by such excess amount. However, the early 
retirement and disability pension will then 
be increased from $1.50 to $2.60 per month 
for each year of credited service, not in 
excess of 30 years, until the pensioner attains 
age 65 or the age at which he becomes 
entitled to a statutory benefit. In certain 
cases where the pensioner receives benefits 
(workmen’s compensation, disability benefits, 
previous retirement plan of company) pro- 
vided by premiums, taxes or other payments 
at the expense of the company, the monthly 
pension may be reduced by a corresponding 
amount. 


Financing: “The Company shall execute 
a Trust Agreement with a trustee or trustees 
selected by the Company to manage and 


operate the Pension Fund .. . The Company 
will determine the form and terms of any 
such Trust Agreement ... For a period of 


five (5) years commencing December 1, 1950, 
the Company shall make such contributions 
to the trustee or pay such premiums under 
any insured contract for the purposes of 
providing pensions under the Plan as shall 
be required under accepted actuarial prin- 


ciples to: maintain the Plan and pension or 
imsured fund in ‘a sound condition and shall 
pay for expenses incident to the operation 
and management of the Plan. No employee 


shall be required to make any contributions 
to: the Plan.” 


Administration: The general administra- 
tion of the provisions of the Plan shall be 
vested exclusively in the Company. A Board 
of Administration shall be established, com- 
posed of 4 members, 2 appointed by the 
Company and 2 by the union. Each member 
of the Board shall have an alternate. The 
Company and the union shall mutually agree 
on an impartial chairman. It will be the 
responsibility of the members of the Board 
to work out the procedures to be followed 
in the administration of the Plan. 

Provision is made for computing credited 
service and the amendment and termination 
of the Plan. 

INSURANCE PrRoGRAM 


A supplemental agreement between the 
ompany and the union provides for the 
establishment, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Company, of an 
Insurance Program either through a self- 
imsured plan or under one or more group 
imsurance policies issued by one or more 
insurance companies or by arrangement with 
various Blue Cross or other non-profit plans. 
The Program is for the hourly-rate employees 
of all wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary 
companies of General Motors Corporation, 
provided that the Board of Directors of the 
companies decide to participate therein and 
that at least 75 per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees have enrolled. The Program shall 
become effective not later than December ie 
1950, the date to be set by the Company, 
and it shall continue in effect until the 
termination of the collective agreement: 
when effective, it shall terminate all previous 
group imsurance coverages under Company 
plans. 


Administration: The general administra- 
tion of the Program shall be vested exclu- 
sively in the Company. All administrative 
expenses shall be borne by the Company and 
it shall determine all administrative pro- 
cedures which may be required to execute 
the Program in respect of its employees. 


Enrollment: An employee may elect any 
combination of (a) Life, Extra Accident, 
Sickness and Accident and Physicians’ 
Attendance Insurance, (b) Blue Cross Hos- 
pitalization Insurance and (ce) Surgical 
Operation Insurance, but if he elects the 
coverages in (a) he must take all the cover- 
ages thereunder. The provisions of the 
Program pertaining to sickness and accident, 
hospitalization, surgical operation or physi- 
cians’ attendance insurance shall not apply 
to employees in provinces having cash sick- 
ness benefit laws. Appropriate changes and 
modifications may be made in their case. 


Financing: Employees are required to con- 
tribute a specified amount to the Program 
of Life, Extra Accident, Sickness and Acci- 
dent and Physicians’ Attendance Insurance; 
the amount, and also the benefits, vary with 
the employees’ base hourly wage rate. The 
Company will pay the balance of the net cost 
of the Program over and above the employee 
contributions. It will also pay any increase 
in such costs and shall receive any surplus, 
credits, etec., on any such contracts. The 
coverage under Hospitalization and Surgical 
Operation Insurance may include, at the 
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employee’s option, protection for self only, 
self and spouse, or self and family (spouse 
and eligible children). The Company will 
pay one-half the subscription rate for the 
Blue Cross Plan (semi-private accommoda- 
tions) and the Physicians’ Services Incor- 
porated Plan (for surgical and obstetrical 
care only) or the equivalent. 


CoLLINGWwoop, MIDLAND AND Port ARTHUR, 
OnT.—THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS, 
LIMITED, MIDLAND SHIPYARDS, LIMITED, 
AND Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION Of MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS 4, 9 AND 11, 
RESPECTIVELY, OF THE ONTARIO FEDERA- 
TION OF SHIPYARD WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, to Feburary 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., October, 1949, p. 
1244) with the following changes and addi- 
tions: 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased; from March 1, 
1950, to March 1, 1951, employees with 90 
days seniority will receive 4 specified paid 
holidays and from March 1, 1951, to March 
1, 1952, 6 paid holidays. Work on 8 specified 
holidays (including the paid holidays) shall 
be paid for at double time; work on 
Armistice Day will be paid for at time and 
one-half. 

Pension plan: the company agrees to care- 
fully survey the possibility of extending the 
company pension plan to all employees of 
the yard and to be prepared to negotiate 
this matter during negotiations in 1952. 

Wage rates effective March 1, 1950, were, 
with a few exceptions, 2 cents per hour 
higher than the rates previously in effect. 
Effective August 1, 1950, the wage schedule 
is revised upward, granting employees a 
further increase of 3 cents per hour. 


Construction 


Nova Scotra—THE MAstTeR BUILDERS OF 
SYDNEY, GLACE Bay, NEW WATERFORD 
AND NORTHSIDE AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, Locats 1588, 1645, 611 AND 
2348. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. If either party desires 
to alter the terms of the agreement at its 
termination 3 months’ notice shall be given. 


Union security: the employer agrees to 
hire only union members when available and 
will give preference to members in good 
standing; no union member shall be laid off 
until all non-union men are laid off. If the 
union is unable to supply the required 
number of journeymen carpenters upon 2 
days’ notice non-union men may be employed 
who will be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the union. Master carpenters shall 
have the right to work on their contracts. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 7 hours at shift work. When necessary 
to work 2 or more shifts, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. shall be paid 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours work. Double time 
shall be paid for work on Saturday, Sunday 
and 8 specified holidays. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.40 (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour). Any member of the 
union working for anyone other than a 
recognized contractor shall charge 45 cents 
per hour more than the above rate. Appren- 
tices—first 500 hours 714 cents, second 500 
hours 78 cents, second 1000 hours 85 cents, 
third 1000 hours 95 cents and so on to $1.26 
for eighth 1000 hours. A special rate of 
wages may be established for an employee 
who is handicapped. No union member who 
is regularly employed shall sell his services 
outside of the scheduled working hours. 

Apprentices may be employed in ratio of 
1 to 5 journeymen; in regard to hours, over- 
time and holidays they shall be governed the 
same as journeymen. 

Transportation to be mutually arranged 
between employer and employee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Toronto, OnT.—-THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SECTION OF THE ‘TORONTO BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE _ BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF AMERICA, LOCALS 2 (BRICK- 
LAYERS’ UNION) AND 26 (STONEMASONS’ 
UNION). 

Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: only members of the union 
shall be employed during the term of the 
agreement. The union shall give preference 
in supplying men to members of the 
Exchange, party to the agreement. No union 
members shall be allowed to lay brick or cut 
or lay stone for any employer who employs 
non-union stonemasons or bricklayers. The 
union shall be strictly a practical journey- 
men’s union. Any member desirous of 
engaging in contracting must, before doing 
so, resign as a member of the union and 
12 months must elapse before he can re-enter 
the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half will be paid for all work in excess of 
regular hours and at double time for all 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of wages. 

Wage rates for journeymen bricklayers and 
stonemasons $1.95 per hour until April 30, 
1951, and $2 per hour thereafter (the pre- 
vious rate was $1.80 per hour). If the cost- 
of-living index as determined by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics rises above 165 
during the life of this agreement, the wage 
rate will be increased by 5 cents per hour 
for each 5 points by which the index exceeds 
165. The employer agrees to pay 10 cents per 
hour extra for fire work. Time and one- 
seventh will be paid for work on the second 
and third shifts when such shifts are worked. 
Employees will receive 2 hours’ pay for 
reporting to the job. 

Transportation: on jobs outside Toronto 
city limits the employers agree to provide 
free transportation from the city limits to 
the job and to pay travelling time at the 
rate of 6 cents per mile. 

Apprentices: the minimum rate of wages 
and conditions for apprentices shall be as 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board. 

Provision 
disputes. 


is made for the settling of 


TORONTO, ONT.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS SEC- 
TION OF THE ToRONTO BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BRroTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, TORONTO AND DISTRICT 
CoUNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1244) with the 
following change :— 

Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters have been increased from 
$1.60 to $1.75 with the provision that if the 
cost of living index, as determined by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, rises above 
165 during the lifetime of this agreement, 
the wage rate will be further increased by 
5 cents per hour for each 5 points by which 
the index exceeds 165. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — GREATER WINNIPEG 
PLUMBING AND HEATING EMPLOYERS 
LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1113) with the follow- 
ing change :— 

Wage rates for journeymen are increased 
from $1.55 per hour to $1.65 per hour from 
August 1, 1950 to July 31, 1951, and to $1.70 
per hour from August 1, 1951, to April 30, 
1952. The wage rate for helpeis remains 
unchanged at 95 cents per hour. 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—THE EDMONTON MASTER 
PAINTERS ASSOCIATION AND MEMBERS 
THEREOF AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND _ PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1016. 


Agreement to be in effect from April lI, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
until replaced by a subsequent agreement. 
The employers will recognize the union as 
the exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of or the 
laying off of qualified journeymen. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday; 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for hours worked in excess of the 
standard working hours. On jobs where 
more than one shift is necessary, all shifts 
outside of the regular day shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. Double 
time will be paid for work on Saturdays 
(after 8 a.m.), Sundays and 7 specified holi- 
sept No work shall be performed on Labour 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
painters, decorators or paperhangers $1.30 
from April 1, 1950, to October 31, 1950, and 
$1.35 from November 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1951; spray painters and swing stage 
men shall receive 10 cents per hour above the 
minimum rate for journeymen. The rate for 
extra hazardous work shall be settled by 
mutual agreement between the employer and 
the employee. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall receive transportation and room 
and board at $2 per day; pay at the regular 


rate shall be paid while travelling during the 
regular working day. Where the employees 
return to their homes daily, transportation 
shall be provided to the nearest street car or 
bus stop; travelling time for one way shall 
be paid for. 


Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the regulations respecting painting 
and decorating trades under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—TueE BuILpING AND Con- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA (PAINTING AND 
DECORATING SECTION) AND THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 
PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 138. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 3, 
1950, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 


Union security: only members of the union 
shall be employed. If the union is unable 
to supply suitable men, the employer shall 
have the right to employ whomsoever he 
wishes but men thus employed shall join the 
prae within 30 days from date of employ- 
ment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
worked in excess of the regular hours, double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. Night 
shifts between 4.30 p.m. and 1.30 a.m. will 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work and 
after 1.30 a.m. time and one-half, except that 
when building cleaning 8 hours between 5 
p.m. and 8 a.m. shall constitute a night shift 
and a night shift bonus of 15 cents per hour 
shall be paid; any time worked after 8 hours 
shall be paid for at regular overtime rates. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: from July 3, 
1950, to December 31, 1950,—brush painting 
and paperhanging $1.50, spray painting, 
steamcleaning and sandblasting $1.60; there- 
after, during the remaining operation of the 
agreement, an additional 5 cents per hour 
will be paid. Ten cents per hour extra will 
be paid for all work performed from scaffolds 
between 60 and 100 feet high and 45 cents 
per hour extra for work from scaffolds over 
100 feet high. 


Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall receive transportation to and from 
the job and reasonable living expenses, the 
latter not to exceed $60 per month. The regu- 
lar rate shall be paid for travelling time 
during regular working hours; no transporta- 
tion time shall be paid for Saturdays and 
Sundays. On jobs outside of the Greater 
Vancouver area or on jobs where camps are 
maintained where a majority of all the 
employees on the job request, and it is 
agreed, 44 hours a week may be worked on 
straight time. However, in all cities or towns 
and also where there is a building trades 
union agreement, the hours of work custom- 
arily in those cities or towns, or as specified 
in the agreement, shall be worked. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. All appren- 
tices shall be registered with the union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec* 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of ten others. These. include in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers, and for 
the wholesale fur industry at Montreal. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Sorel and 
at Montreal, for the mechanical construc- 
tion and repair industry at Quebec and 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hya- 
cinthe were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of August 26. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Montreal and for the 
building materials industry in the province 
were gazetted September 2, a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
barber and hairdressing trades at Montreal 
was gazetted September 9. A request for a 
new agreement for bakers, pastry workers 
and biscuit makers at Quebec and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the fine glove industry in the province and 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted September 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHor INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 26, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p. 331, 
Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 1950, 
Dee and previous issues) to December 1, 
1 : 


WHOLESALE Fur Industry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 9, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Fur 
Manufacturers’ Guild Incorporated and The 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union and The Joint Board of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers’ Union of Montreal 
and locals 66 and 67. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
9, 1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Agree- 
ment .covers all employers and/or manu- 
facturers engaged in producing, repairing, 
re-modelling fur coats, fur garments, fur 
trimmings, piece plates, strippings, and any 
apparels or articles made in whole or in part 
of any type of furs. All signatories repre- 
sented by The Fur Manufacturers’ Guild 
Inc., as well as all wholesale and retail 
merchants who, on April 30, 1950, paid an 
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assessment to the Fur Industry Parity Com- 
mittee, Wholesale Section of Montreal and 
all fur merchants, wholesale or retail, who 
might, following an award of The Chief Con- 
ciliator and Arbitrator of the Province, be 
so classified as to come within the scope of 
the agreement are also governed by Kes 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within a radius of 
50 miles of, it. (This area is now composed 
of one zone only instead of two zones as pre- 
viously.) 

Hours: for manufacturers, 8 per day, a 
5-day week; for retailers, a 5-day week of 7 
hours and 5 hours on Saturday. (Hours are 
similar to those previously in effect for the 
area formerly known as zone 1, the Island 
of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles, 
but are now extended to include the area 
formerly known as zone 11, the balance of 
the territorial jurisdiction, in which zone a 
48-hour week was previously in effect.) 


Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half. Employees are to be 
paid for 7 holidays; if required to work they 
shall be paid at double time and one-half. 


Minimum weekly wage rates to be in effect 
from September 1, 1950: cutters $55.50 and 
$65.50, operators (male) $43 and $54.50, 
operators (female) $33.50 and $42, finishers 
(male) $41 and $49, finishers (female) $32.50 
and $40, trimmers $36.50 and $43, blockers 
$32.50 and $43, examiners $37 and $47, 
apprentice cutters $43, lining cutters (or 
those who cut and sew) $36.50, lining opera- 
tors $31.50, employees engaged in trimming 
or padding collars $32.50. (The above rates 
represent increases ranging from $1.50 to 
$2.90 per week.) Wage rates for apprentices 
(male or female) from $15 per week during 
the first 6 months to $21 in the fourth 6 
months and thereafter the wages of a second 
class worker. All employees will receive a 5 
per cent increase in their weekly wages effec- 
tive September 1, 1950. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with at least 6 months’ service; 2 weeks with 
pay for 3 or more years of continuous service 
with the same employer. (Vacation provi- 
sions similar to those formerly in effect.) 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employees or associations of employ- 
ers, either side may apply to the Provincial 
Minister of Labour to have the terms of the 
agreement which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. Fhe Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to 
it are given -in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the LABourR 
Gazerte monthly since June, 1934. 


Provisions governing late starting, work 
at home and apprenticeship regulations are 
included in this agreement. 


Retrait Fur Inpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1174; Sept. 1948, p. 992, and 
previous issues). The agreement as amended 
is to remain in effect until April 30, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Hours and overtime: employees reporting 
late to work by their own fault shall com- 
plete the regular number of daily working 
hours before being entitled to the rate of 
time and one-half. Employers, may however, 
keep a female finisher at work on Saturday 
morning during January and February, at 
straight time. The regular week of such 
employee shall not however, exceed 44 hours. 
When Christmas and New Year’s Day fall 
on Sunday, the following Monday shall be 
observed as a paid holiday. (Regular working 
hours and overtime rates are similar to those 
previously in effect.): 


Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters $1.64 
and $1.38, operators $1.36 and $1.08, finishers 
$1.22 and $1.02, blockers $1.07 and 81 cents, 
female operators and female finishers $1.02 
and 82 cents, female coat closers $1.02, lining 
makers (cutting and sewing) 96 cents, finish- 
ing foreladies and female finishers who 
distribute work $1.08. (The above rates 
represent increases ranging from 1 cent to 
11 cents per hour.) Rates for apprentices 
(male and female) are increased by 3 cents 
per hour and are as follows: 38 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 63 cents 
per hour during the first 6 months of the 
third year; rates for apprentice cutters from 
80 cents per hour during the first 6 months of 
the first year to $1.30 per hour during the 
second 6 months of the third year. (Rates 
for apprentice cutters were previously $1 per 
hour during the first 6 months of the first 
year to $1.25 per hour during the second 6 
months of. the third year.) Female lining 
cutters 90 cents and female lining sewers 80 
cents per hour are added classifications. 

All employees in service during the week 
ending September 1, 1950, shall automatically 
be entitled to a 5 per cent increase on the 


rates paid the preceding week, as from 
September 4, 1950. 

Textiles and Clothing 

Men’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING INDUSTRY, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nie. 91047 peli. sept, p. 1306, -Oct:, <p. 
1474; April, 1949, p, 450; June, p, 735, and 
previous issues). 

Statutory holidays: all employees with 3 
months’ service are entitled to 5 specified 
paid holidays as formerly in effect. Em- 
ployees required to work on any of the above 
holidays shall receive payment at the rate of 
double time and one-half. The following are 
exceptions to the above—if an employer has 
entered into a collective labour agreement 
with a union representing his employees 
whereby an alternative arrangement (subject 
to investigation and examination by the 
Joint Committee or its duly authorized repre- 
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sentatives) is given for the payment of 
statutory holidays (regardless of what stat- 
utory holidays are observed), providing for 
payment in lieu of holidays of a minimum 
sum equivalent to not less than 5 days’ pay 
at regular rates, then such employer shall 
not be bound to pay the statutory holidays 
specified herein; employers manufacturing 
children’s sportswear and children’s clothing, 
and girls’ clothing up to 14 years inclusive. 

Cost-of-living bonus: effective September 9, 
1950, all employers shall pay to their em- 
ployees a cost-of-living bonus of 184 cents 
per hour (previously 15 cents per hour), 
with the following exceptions—employers who 
pay a sum equal to 33 cents per hour for 
each regular and overtime hour worked by 
their employees into a social welfare plan 
shall only be required to pay a cost-of-living 
bonus of 15 cents per hour; employers in 
the odd pants and sportswear industry pro- 
ducing, in an amount exceeding 25 per cent 
of their total production, garments not 
covered by this agreement, shall pay to their 
employees a cost-of-living bonus of 124 cents 
an hour; employers manufacturing chiidren’s 
sportswear and children’s clothing, and girls’ 
clothing (up to 14 years inclusive) shall pay 
a bonus of 10 cents per hour; any employer, 
who by virtue of a collective labour agree- 
ment with the union representing his em- 
ployees, has agreed to give a second week’s 
vacation with pay, to all employees with 13 
weeks’ but less than 2 years of service, may 
continue to pay a cost-of-living bonus of 11 
cents per hour (previously 74 cents) to begin- 
ners who have had no previous experience 
in this industry until they have completed 
13 weeks of employment after which they 
shall be paid the full bonus of 183 cents per 
hour; any employer who by virtue of a col- 
lective labour agreement with the union 
representing his employees who has_ been 
paying prior to the effective date of this 
agreement, an increase of 33 cents per hour 
in cost-of-living bonus shall now only be 
required to pay the present 183 cents per 
hour bonus provided herein. 

Overtime premiums shall not apply to the 
special cost-of-living bonus provided herein. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 9, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1127; Jan. 1950, p. 78). 


Hours: 48 per week, except for those em- 
ployees on continuous operations (boiler 
house employees and workmen in white lead 
and linseed and other oil manufacturing) 
who work 56 hours per week. (Hours remain 
unchanged from those formerly in effect.) 


Overtime: time and one-half is paid for 
all work over 9 hours in any one day or 48- 
hours in any week except employees on con- 
tinuous operations who are paid overtime 
after 56 hours in a week. Employees are to 
be paid for 5 specified holidays (an increase 
of 2) provided they work the first working 
day following these holidays unless prevented 
from doing so by sickness. Employees 
required to work on any of the above holi- 
days shall, in addition, be paid at their 
regular hourly rates for the hours worked. 
(Overtime rates are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect.) 
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Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
in paint and lacquer factory—labourers 82 
cents; helpers 86 cents; fillers 89 cents; 
mixers 95 cents; millmen 96 cents and $1; 
shaders 98 cents and $1.02; varnish factory 
—labourers 82 cents; helper 86 cents; filler 
89 cents; thinner man 96 cents; kettlemen 
$1 and $1.05; white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourer 82 cents; helper 86 cents; 
grinders 93 cents and 97 cents; pressmen 93 
and 96 cents; strikers 97 cents and $1; 
receiving, packing and shipping departments 
—labourer 82 cents; helper 86 cents; packer 
89 cents; shipping and stockkeeping clerk 
89 cents; general—cooper and mill dresser 
89 cents; watchman, fireman and time keeper 
$42.50 per week; maintenance men (including 
carpenter, electrican, plumber, machinist and 
blacksmith) $1.07; stationary enginemen 
fourth class 94 cents, third class $1.02, second 
class $1.14; linseed oil mill—labourer 82 
cents; hydraulic press or expeller men 89 
cents; maintenance man $1.07; male em- 
ployees (under 18 years of age) 60 cents, 
(18 years of age or over) 82 cents; boys 
(under 18 years of age) 60 cents; female 
employees—helpers 60 cents, labellers 65 
cents, operators and fillers 70 cents. Charge 
hands will be paid 5 cents per hour more 
than the minimum rate established in this 
agreement for their classification. (Rates 
shown above represent increase ranging from 
8 to 22 cents per hour and the weekly rate 
represents an increase of $7.75 per week over 
those rates formerly in effect.) 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 3 years. 
(Vacation provisions remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect.) 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 9, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(iG... June, 1950, p. 874; Oct., p. 1679) *by 
the addition of special provisions governing 
the trade of asbestos insulation mechanic. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40-hours per week (a 
reduction of 4 hours per week). 


Overtime provisions are similar to those 
presently in effect for other building trades 
at Montreal with the exception of the follow- 
ing: for the above trade, as previously in 
effect, the rate of double time shall be paid 
only after midnight. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for asbestos 
insulation mechanics are increased by 10 
cents per hour to $1.55; junior mechanics 
(previously fourth year apprentices) now 
receive $1.20 per hour instead of $1.10 as 
formerly in effect. Apprentices’ rates from 
77 cents during the first year to $1.05 in the 
third year. (Rates for apprentices in the 
second and third years are increased by 5 
cents per hour; the rate during the first 
year remains unchanged.) Foremen’s rates 
are also increased by 10 cents per hour. 

Another Order in Council, dated Septem- 
ber 6, and gazetted September 16, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry) (L.G5.June, 1950, p. 874, Oct, 
D. 1679) 

Plumbers 

Cost-of-living bonus: to the minimum rates 
of $1.55 for journeymen and $1.11 for junior 
mechanics, a cost of living bonus of 3 cents 
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.16 cents to 30 cents per hour. 


per hour, effective from September 16, 1950, 
shall be paid to the following categories of 
employees—journeymen in plumbing, heating 
and pipe work, pipe welder, junior mechanics 
and apprentices. The cost of living bonus 
will not be paid for any hours exceeding the 
standard work week of 40 hours or to those 
employees whose hourly rate is already equal 
to or exceeds $1.58 for journeymen of the 
above trades and $1.14 for junior mechanics. 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 21948, p..0l;, ADIL p.oo4, ue Pasion 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, and 
previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in the strue- 
tural iron industry, for steam generation 
mechanics and construction boiler-makers: 
structural iron erector (or demolition) and 
welder (all categories), construction boiler- 
maker. steam generation mechanic and erec- 
tor, welder shall be paid a minimum of $1.50 
per hour, structural iron painter $1.40, con- 
struction boiler-makers’, erectors’, welder’s 
and steam generation mechanic’s helpers 
$1.10; workers installing stokers in furnaces 
with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet 
or less $1.20 and their helpers 95 cents per 
hour. (The above rates represent increases 
ranging from 10 cents to 15 cents per hour.) 
Wage rates for apprentices (structural iron) 
from 70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
in the first year to 85 per cent in second 
year; apprentices (steam generation mech- 
anics and construction boiler-maker) from 
60 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 90 per cent in the fourth year. 
(Previously rates for apprentices of the 
above trades were from 50 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 85 
per cent in the second year.) 


BurmLpiIng TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
boilermakers (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 872; May, 
1949, p. 605; July, 1950, p. 1053). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 
25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for classifica- 
tions covered by this section of the agree- 
ment are similar to those shown above for 
the same classifications in the building trades 
at Chicoutimi. Rate increases range from 
Wage rates 
for apprentices (structural iron) 70 per cent 
of the journeymen’s rate in the first year 
to 85 per cent in the second year are similar 
to those previously in effect; apprentices 
(steam generation mechanics and construc- 
tion boiler-makers) 60 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 90 
per cent in the fourth year. (Rates for this 
class of apprentice were previously similar 
to the rate shown above for apprentices— 
structural iron.) The classification welder 
mentioned in this amendment is additional 
to those previously covered by the agree- 
ment affecting this area. 


BumLpINne TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
a (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, 
jax, IR). 

Minimum hourly wage rates and their com- 
parative increases over those previously in 
effect for the classification covered by this 
section of the agreement are similar to those 
Showh above iov the same, classifications in 
the building trades at Chicoutimi. 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
boiler-makers (L.G., Aug., 1947, p. 1175; 
June, 1948, p. 620; June, 1949, p. 736; July, 
1950, p. 1053, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 
25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (Rate increases for this area range 
from 26 cents to 40 cents per hour over those 
previously in effect.) Rates for all appren- 
tices of the above trades which were formerly 
50 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 75 per cent in the second year 
are now as follows: apprentice (structural 
iron) 70 per cent in the first year to 85 per 
cent in the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) 60 per cent of the journeymen’s rate 
in the first year to 90 per cent in the fourth 
year. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 
1308; May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247: 
Feb., 1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679 
and previous issues). 

Mininium hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases over 
those previously in effect are the same in 
this area as shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Wage rates for appren- 
tices of the above trades which were formerly 
50 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 85 per cent in the second year 
are now as follows: apprentice (structural 
iron) 70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
in the first year to 85 per cent in the second 
year; apprentice (steam generation mechanic 
and construction boiler-maker) 60 per cent 
of the journeyman’s rate in the first year 
to 90 per cent in the fourth year. 


BurILpiIne TRADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., April, 1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 
19437.p; 51, June, py621,.Novq7 pi-12474 Dec., 
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p. 1241; July, 1950, p. 1053). Another amend- 
ment to this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 25, 1949. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar 
in all cases to those shown above for this 
class of employee in the building trades at 
Chicoutimi. (The rates shown remain un- 
changed from those previously in effect in 
this area.) 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction  boiler- 
makers (.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, 
p. 1421; Feb. 1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 
209). Another amendment to this agreement 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of February 11, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for this class of employee 
in the building trades at Chicoutimi. (The 
range of wage rate increases in this area 
over those formerly in effect are the same 
for tradesmen as those shown above under 
building trades at Joliette.) Conditions gov-- 
erning wage rates for apprentices are similar 
to those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 


BuILpDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction  boiler- 
makers (.G., April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 
1804; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51; Jan. -1950, p. 
78, Oct., p. 1679, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage increases in this 
area over those previously in effect are the 
same as those shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Conditions governing 
wage rates of apprentices are similar to 
those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, 
p. 1559; May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases in 
this area over those formerly in effect are 
the same as those shown above at Chicou- 
timi.) Wage rates for apprentices previously 
indicated as 70 per cent of the journeymen’s 
rates in the first year to 85 per cent in the 
second year are now as follows: apprentices 
(structural iron) 70 per cent in the first year 
to 85 per cent in the second year; apprentices 
(steam generation mechanics and construc- 
tion boiler-makers) from 60 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 90 per 
cent in the second year. 


BuILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 
1661; Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 
1949, p. 1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, and pre- 
vious issues). Other amendments correcting 
and amending this agreement were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issues of 
September 17, 1949 and July 29, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases 
over those previously in effect are the same 
in this area as shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Conditions governing 
wage rates of apprentices are similar to 
those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 

Another Order in Council, dated September 
6, and gazetted September 16, amends the 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, ete.* include seven new 
schedules and the amendment of one other, 
all sumarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND TILE SETTERS, 
HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers, masons 
and tile setters at Halifax and Dartmouth, 
to be in effect until and including April 30, 
1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABouR GAZETTE issue of December, 
1949, with the following exceptions: 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
during the 4-hour period immediately follow- 
ing the regular working-day and for work 
on Saturday morning; double time for all 
other work and for work on Sundays and 
specified holidays. (Previously the rate of 
time and one-half mentioned only in respect 
of Saturday morning.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for appren- 
tices from 45 per cent of journeymen’s rates 
during the first 1000 hours to 80 per cent 
in the eighth 1000 hours (exclusive of vaca- 
tion pay of journeymen). (Rates for appren- 
tices were previously 663 cents per hour 
during the first 1000 hours to $1.16 in the 
eighth 1000 hours, these rates included 3 
cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay.) 


Vacation: apprentices shall now receive 3 
cents per hour in addition to percentages of 
journeymen’s rates (exclusive of vacation 
pay) in place of vacation with pay for all 
regular hours worked. 

Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
this schedule. 
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previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L..G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, 
p. 1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, and previous 
issues). This amendment shall remain in 
force until June 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: should the 
official cost of living index, as established 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, attain 
168 points the hourly rate of all employees 
of zone 1 governed by this agreement, except- 
ing apprentices, shall automatically be 
increased by 5 cents. Such increase, how- 
ever, shall come into force only on the Mon- 
day following the publication of a notice to 
that effect by either one of the contracting 
parties to the collective agreement rendered 
obligatory by the present agreement in Le 
Nouvelliste and the St. Maurice Valley 
Chronicle. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE issue of December, 
1949. The wage rate remains at $1.26 which 
includes 3 cents per hour in leu of vacation 
pay; regular hours are 40 per week. 


PAINTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in etfect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were formerly in ctfect and sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE issue of 
August, 1949. The wage rate remains at 
$1.10 for brush painters and $1.20 for spray- 
gun painter (these rates inclusive of 3 cents 
per hour in lieu of vacation with pay). 
Regular hours are 40 per week. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition 
from representatives of employers and employees 


in any (or specified) industries, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of the 
Act may himself, or through a government official 
delegated by him, call a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditicns of Jabour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours 
of labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and 
to amendments to them ar egiven in the Lasour 
GazettB, April 1950, page 518. 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plasterers at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 


those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABoUuR GAZETTE issue 
of December, 1949, with the exception of 
the following :— : 


Vacation: apprentices to receive 3 cents 
per hour in addition to regular rates in lieu 
of vacation with pay during the regular 
hours of work. 

Provisions covering apprenticeship regula- 
tions are included in this schedule. 


PLUMBERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers and steam- 
fitters at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in 
effect until and including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were formerly in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE issue of 
December, 1949 with the exception of the 
following :— 

Vacation: apprentices to receive 3 cents 
per hour in addition to regular rates in lieu 
of vacation with pay during the regular 
hours of work. 

Provisions covering apprenticeship regula- 
tions are included in this schedule. 


BuILpINg LABOURERS, HALIFAX AND DART- 


MOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for labourers at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The provisions of this schedule are similar 
to those formerly in effect and published in 


the LABour GAZETTE issue of December, 1949. 
The wage rate remains at 81 cents per hour; 
regular hours are 48 per week. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


SHEET METAL INDUSTRY, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated August 31, 
and gazetted September 16, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Ottawa, to be in effect from 
September 26, 1950, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 4-hour period immedi- 
ately following the regular working-day 
Monday through Friday and for emergency 
work performed between 8 a.m. and 12 noon 
on Saturday; double time for all other work, 
and for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.57 per 
hour (an increase of 17 cents per hour over 
those formerly in effect). Employees working 
on night shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The Advisory Committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 
CARPENTERS, MOOSE JAw. 


An Order in Council, dated June 15, and 
cazetted June 23, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1663; June, 1948, p. 622). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: effective July 
4, 1950, minimum wage rates for carpenters 
are increased from $1.30 to $1.40 per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Goverment’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GazeTtTe for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During August 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 241 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 151 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . 8,570 $12,066,846.79 
POs OLICe ms en anen 11 29,348.34 
Publie; Works: 3... 3 19,013.00 
ROCA eels, bed 3 28,341.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the Twenty-first 


Parliament of Canada 1949-50 


Parliament paved the way for constitutional amendment, 
provided for supplementary unemployment insurance benefits mm 
the months of low employment, and dealt, in an emergency 
session, with the railway strike. 


The main enactments of interest to labour 
of the first three sessions of the Twenty- 
first Parliament were the steps taken to 
make possible amendment of the Canadian 
constitution by Canada, important amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and the enactment of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act at the third (special) 
session. 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Twenty-first 
Parliament opened on September 15, 1949 
and prorogued on December 10, 1949. 


B.N.A. Act Amendment 


Parliament at this session took steps to 
abolish what the Minister of Justice 
described as “two badges of colonialism’— 
first the need to petition the United King- 
dom parliament to pass a United Kingdom 
statute to amend the Canadian constitution, 
and second the ultimate determination of 
Canadian statute and other laws by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
a United Kingdom court. 

A resolution to ask the United Kingdom 
Parliament to amend the BN.A. Act was 
adopted by the House of Commons October 
27 and by the Senate November 9. Follow- 
ing this petition the United Kingdom 
Parliament on December 16 passed the 
British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949 
by which the Parliament of Canada was 
given power to amend the constitution of 
Canada except as regards matters coming 
within the classes of subjects assigned exclu- 
sively to the provinces, and particularly as 
regards schools or the use of the English 
or French language. Another respect in 
which the Constitution may not be 
amended by Parliament is the requirement 
that there shall be a session: of Parliament 
at least once a year, and an election every 
five years except “in time of real or appre- 
hended war, invasion or insurrection” on a 
two-thirds vote of the House. 


Supreme Court Act Amendment 


Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were abolished by an amend- 
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ment to the Supreme Court Act. This 
amendment makes the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada final and con- 
clusive in all cases in and for Canada. The 
amendment was. proclaimed in _ force 
December 23, 1949. It does not preclude 
appeals to the Privy Council in respect to 
a judgment pronounced in a judicial pro- 
ceeding commenced prior to the coming into 
force of the Act. 


Bankruptcy Act 


A general revision and consolidation of 
the Bankruptcy Act, prepared and intro- 
duced in the Senate, was also passed at this 
session and proclaimed in force July 1, 1950. 
In introducing the Bill in the House of 
Commons the Minister of Justice reviewed 
the history of bankruptcy legislation by the 
Federal Parliament.. The subject of bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency comes under federal 
jurisdiction, and the first Dominion Act 
was passed in 1869, “An Act Respecting 
Insolvency”, applying only to traders. In 
1875 the law was revised and consolidated 
and made applicable to the new as well as 
the original provinces. This Act did not 
work out satisfactorily, and was repealed in 
1880. There was no general bankruptcy law 
until 1919, when Parliament passed the 
Bankruptcy Act, modelled on the English 
statute of 1914. This Act had been amended 
from time to time since 1919. 

The new Act, besides aiming at improve- 
ment in drafting and arrangement of sec- 
tions, and providing a simpler method of 
administration of small estates, clarifies the 
question of priorities to be accorded dif- 
ferent classes of claims when distributing 
the debtor’s assets. 

As before, wages or salaries for services 
rendered during the three months next 
preceding the bankruptcy are a preferred 
claim. They now rank after funeral expenses 
in the case of a deceased bankrupt, the costs 
of administration and the levy under the 
Act to cover supervision costs. The amount 
of the preferred claim for wages or salaries 
is now further limited to five hundred dol- 
lars, but a creditor whose claim is not com- 
pletely satisfied because of this restriction 


is entitled to rank as an unsecured creditor 
for the balance due him. In the case of a 
travelling salesman, the preferred claim may 
be increased to the extent of three hundred 
dollars to cover disbursements properly 
incurred by him in connection with the 
bankrupt’s business. Indebtedness under a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, along with 
indebtedness under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act or the Income Tax Act, are 
preferred claims, following municipal taxes 
and rent. Claims resulting from injuries to 
employees not covered by a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are also preferred claims, 
“but only to the extent of moneys received 
from persons or companies guaranteeing the 
brankrupt against damages resulting from 
such injuries”. Other claims of the Crown 
constitute the last preferred claim. 


Housing 


An Act to amend the National Housing 
Act, 1944, contained four major changes as 
well as minor amendments. 

One change effects a reduction of the 
down payment from people who wish to 
own their houses. The basic joint loan will 
now provide for 80 per cent of the lending 
value of the house to be built, for a term 
not exceeding thirty years. The Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
authorized to make an additional one-sixth 
loan where the sale price or cost of the 
house is fair and reasonable in the opinion 
of the Corporation. This extra loan will be 
secured by the same mortgage or hypothec 
and under the same conditions as the joint 
loan. 

Another new provision enables the Fed- 
eral Government to join with the provinces 
in desirable housing developments of all 
forms, including assembly of land as well 
as house construction. Costs, profits and 
losses will be shared on the basis of 75 per 
cent by the Federal Government and 25 
per cent by the province. 

The amount of loan allowed by the Act 
for home extension and home improvement 
was increased by 25 per cent. 

The definition of “co-operative housing 
project” was changed to include “a housing 
project built by a co-operative association 
incorporated under the laws of Canada or 
of any province”. The basic loan extended 
to co-operative housing projects is fixed at 
80 per cent of the lending value, and may 
be secured by a blanket mortgage, and an 
additional one-sixth loan may be made, if 
after completion, the ownership of the pro- 
ject is to remain in the co-operative associa- 
tion. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act resulted from 
the passing of a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in Prince Edward Island in 1949. The 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
provides that when a Federal government 
employee suffers personal injury or death 
as a result of an accident or an industrial 
disease arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, he is to be compensated 
according to the rates of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in the province where he 
is employed. Since Prince Edward Island 
had no workmen’s compensation act until 
1949, the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act provided that the rate of com- 
pensation for a Government employee 
working in Prince Edward Island should be 
in accordance with the law of New Bruns- 
wick. Parliament amended the Act by 
repealing this section, since after the passing 
of the Prince Edward Island Act, it was no 
longer necessary to make a special case of 
Government employees in that Province. 


Combines Investigation 


An Act to amend the Combines Investi- 
gation Act made changes designed to 
facilitate enforcement of the Act and related 
Criminal Code provisions concerning undue 
monopolistic trade restrictions and unlawful 
combinations in restraint of trade. The 
amendment authorizes the Attorney- 
General of Canada to institute and conduct 
any prosecution or other proceedings under 
the Act or under sections 498 and 498A of 
the Criminal Code, as well as the attorney 
general of a province, as formerly. A second 
change effected by the amendment is that 
corporations are to be tried by a judge 
without a jury in combines prosecutions. 
An individual can still elect jury or non- 
jury trial. An employee acting in connec- 
tiom with his employer’s business will now 
be presumed to have authority so as to act 
unless it is proved otherwise. 


Pension Fund Societies 


The Pension Fund Societies Act was 
amended to extend the benefits of the Act 
to the employees of subsidiary companies 
as well as employees of a parent company. 
The amendment will enable one pension 
fund society to administer a pension fund 
for the employees of a parent company and 
the employees of its several subsidiaries. 


Bills not Passed 


Four private members’ Bills dealt with 
matters of interest to labour. Bill 5 pro- 
posed to declare the meat packing industry 
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to be works for the general advantage of 
Canada with a view to making that part of 
the meat packing industry which carries on 
operations in two or more provinces subject 
to the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. After considerable dis- 
cussion of the Bill the motion for second 
reading was defeated 172 to 10. 

Bul 60 sought to repeal Sections 43 to 46 
inclusive of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act dealing with 
enforcement, and to substitute a new Sec- 
tion 438, providing that any employer or 
trade union may apply to the Board for 
an order that a provision of the Act has 
been violated. The amendment would give 
the Board power, after investigation, to 
issue an order indicating the precise nature 
of the violation, and it would be the duty 
of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board 
to file it in the Magistrate’s Court of the 
jurisdiction in which the violation took 
place, for enforcement of the penalties. 

Bill 61 sought to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
by adding a new subsection to provide for 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. 

Bill 199 was a proposal to amend the 
Criminal Code by adding a section which 
would make it unlawful for an employer to 
discriminate against any person in respect 
to employment because of his “race, colour, 
creed, religion, ethnic or national origin or 
ancestry”. These last three Bills did not 
get beyond first reading. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session opened on February 
16, 1950 and prorogued on June 30, 1950. 

The main labour enactment of the winter 
session was the amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act providing for 
supplementary benefits during the winter 
months. Several changes were made in 
other Acts affecting labour and a resolution 
for approval of the I.L.O. Employment 
Service Convention was endorsed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Supplementary Benefits.—A new section, 
Part ITA, 87A-87F, was added to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Under this new 
legislation, supplementary benefits were 
provided for certain unemployed workers 
during the winter months. The four classes 
eligible and the length of time for which 
they may receive benefits are described in 
detail in a previous issue (L.G., 1950, p. 
532). They include insured workers who 
had exhausted their benefits or who had 
not yet built up a sufficient number of 
contributions to qualify, as well as workers 
in employment recently brought under the 
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Act or to come under by April 1, 1950. In 
1950 these benefits were payable in respect 
of unemployment in the period from Feb- 
ruary 28 to April 15. In subsequent years 
the Act provides that these benefits may be 
paid for unemployment in the _ period 
between January 1 and March 31. The 
rates of supplementary benefits are approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the regular benefits, 
and range from $3.80 to $14.70 weekly. 


New Contribution Rates.—To finance 
these additional benefits, changes were 
made in the contributions required, effective 
July 38, 1950. Formerly there were nine 
rates of contribution related to the weekly 
earnings of the employee. These classes 
have now been reduced to six by grouping 
some classes together, and a higher class 
has been added. Formerly the employer 
contributed at a higher rate than the em- 
ployee in the case of all employees earning 
less than $15 a week. The rates of con- 
tribution for employer and employee are 
now equal in all cases, and vary from 18 
cents a week from both employer and 
employee in respect to persons earning less 
than $9 a week to 54 cents a week in 
respect to persons earning $48 or more a 
week. A provision which required the em- 
ployer to pay both his own and the 
employee’s contribution for employees 
under 16 years of age or earning less than 
90 cents a day has been repealed. Any 
workers in insurable employment in these 
classes will now pay their own contributions, 
and insured workers under 16 years of age 
will now be eligible for benefit if they other- 
wise qualify. Since the Government con- 
tributes to the fund one-fifth of the 
combined contributions of employers and 
employees, the increase in contribution rate 
will also mean a larger regular Government 
contribution. Besides this, Section 87 pro- 
vides for a special Government contribution 
to guarantee the fund against loss through 
payment of supplementary benefits up to 
March 31, 1952. 


Changes in eligibility.—The first statu- 
tory condition for receipt of benefit, having 
to do with the required number of contri- 
butions, has also been altered, effective 
August 1, 1950. As before, to be eligible 
for benefit the applicant must have made 
180 contributions during the previous two 
years. In addition, he must have made 60 
contributions in the year preceding, or 45 
contributions in the six months preceding, 
the date of the claim .These two periods 
may be extended for the same reasons as 
the two-year period may be extended under 





‘the Act. 


Regular Benefits.—The method of deter- 
mining daily benefit is the same as before 


the amendment; for example, for a claim- 
ant without a dependent, 34 times the 
average of the 180 most recent daily con- 
tributions. However the amendment pro- 
vides that in computing the average daily 
contribution one cent shall be deducted 
from each daily contribution paid by the 
insured person after July 1, 1950, to help 
pay for the supplementary _ benefits 
described above. 

It is also provided that the higher rate 
of benefit for persons contributing at the 
new nine-cent contribution rate shall not be 
paid until after July 1, 1951. Then a new 
maximum weekly benefit of $16.20 for a 
claimant without a dependent or $21 with a 
dependent, will be possible. 


Changes in non-compensable day rule, 
waiting days, and permissible earnings.— 
An amendment to the non-compensable day 
rule will have the effect of encouraging a 
claimant to accept short periods of employ- 
ment. Before the amendment, the first day 
of unemployment in any claim week was 
non-compensable unless it followed or was 
in a complete week of unemployment. The 
rule now is that the first day of unemploy- 
ment in any period of unemployment will 
be non-compensable wnless it follows a 
period of employment of 3 days or less. 
If a person is working short time, that is 
on a regular schedule of less than the 
normal working days per week, the first 
day of unemployment in any period of 
unemployment is still non-compensable in 
every case. 

In addition, the number of non-com- 
pensable waiting days (i.e. the first days of 
unemployment in any benefit year) has 
been reduced from 9 to 8. 

A claimant is now allowed $2.00 a day 
permissible spare-time earnings instead of 
$150 as formerly without impairing his 
right to benefit. 


Increased coverage.—The coverage of 
the Act was widened by raising the insur- 
able limit for salaried employees from $3,120 
to $4,800 a year. Employees paid by the 
hour, by the day, or by the piece, as 
formerly, are insured irrespective of the 
amount of the earnings. From April 1, 1950, 
logging and lumbering in all parts of 
Canada were brought under the coverage 
of the Act by order in council (P.C. 474 
of February 23, 1950). Lumbering and log- 
ging in British Columbia had _ previously 
been under the Act, and some operations in 
other areas. 


Power to make regulations determining 
benefits to married women.—Section 38 of 
the Act was amended to enable the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to make 





regulations in regard to the determination 
of benefit for married women. Where it 
appears to the Commission that benefit 
rights under the Act applied to married 
women result in anomalies in relation to 
the benefit of other classes of insured 
persons, additional conditions may be 
imposed or the amount or period of benefit 
may be restricted. 


OGiher changes.—Minor amendments 
cover a variety of matters. Section 20 was 
amended to place the obligation for paying 
contributions upon prime employers as well 
as the person who actually pays the wages. 
The payment of travelling and other 
expenses is now allowed to a person whom 
the Commission or the Umpire has 
requested to attend a hearing. The Section 
providing for the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee was changed to permit 
a maximum of eight members instead of six. 
One member representing railway employees 
and one representing railway companies 
have been added to the Committee since 
this enactment (L.G. 1950, p. 792). 





Employment Service Convention 


A motion for approval of ILO Conven- 
tion 88, the Employment Service Conven- 
tion, 1948, was moved by the Minister of 
Labour and approved by the House May 29, 
and by the Senate June 2. In introducing 
the motion, the Minister stated that no 
new legislation was required to implement 
this Convention, as existing law and practice 
already had established in Canada standards 
at least as high as those set out in the 
Convention. The Convention provides that 
each member state ratifying it shall main- 
tain a free public employment service, 
consisting of a national system of employ- 
ment offices under the jurisdiction of a 
national authority. The employment ser- 
vice is to assist workers to find suitable 
employment and to assist employers to find 
suitable workers on a _ voluntary basis, 
providing vocational guidance for  par- 
ticular categories such as young persons 
and handicapped persons. It is to facilitate 
the transfer of workers to areas with suit- 
able employment opportunities, to collect 
and make available information on the 
employment situation, assist in social and 
economic planning to ensure a favourable 
employment situation and co-operate in the 
administration of unemployment insurance. 
Co-operation of employers and workers 1s 
to be secured through national, regional 
and local advisory committees. ‘The reso- 
lution was followed by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 3451 of July 19, 1950) ratifying the 
Convention. 
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Grain Elevators 
“Works for the General 
Advantage of Canada” 


An amendment to the Canada Grain Act 
declares all grain elevators to be works for 
the general advantage of Canada. This is 
no change in principle from the section 
declaring grain elevators to be works for 
the general advantage of Canada which was 
first enacted in 1925, but in the 1925 enact- 
ment, elevators were individually listed in 
Schedule Four. The list had become 
inaccurate and incomplete. The Schedule 
has now been repealed and the following 
substituted: “All elevators in Canada 
heretofore or hereafter constructed are 
hereby declared to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada’. One effect of 
declaring a work to be for the general 
advantage of Canada is that such works 
are subject to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Changes were made in the Canada 
Shipping Act to bring the Act into com- 
plance with the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948 and 
its Regulations. This is a new safety 
Convention replacing an earlier one of 1929 
(L.G., 1934, p. 629). 

An amendment was also made to Part 
III concerning seamen by the addition of 
Section 276A. The new section requires 
that whenever a ship arrives at a Common- 
wealth port or a port in which there is a 
consular officer, for a stay of over 48 hours, 
the ship’s documents relating to the agree- 
ment with the crew and indenture of 
apprentices must be delivered to the 
consular or customs officer by the master 
of the ship. The documents are kept 
during the ship’s stay and, at a reasonable 
time before its departure, are to be 
remitted with a certificate endorsed qn the 
agreement with the crew indicating the 
time the documents were received and the 
time they were returned to the ship’s 
master. If it appears to the consular or 
customs officer that the Act has been 
violated, he is required to make a state- 
ment to that effect on the agreement with 
the crew, and forthwith report his state- 
ment and all the information in his 
possession to the Minister of Transport. 
A master who fails to comply with this 
section is subject to penalty, and the burden 
of proof that the section has not been 
violated is on the master. 

Part VI (Pilotage) was also amended to 
make possible the amalgamation of pension 
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funds for pilots. The former section 
excluded pilots from the district of Quebec. 
The rate of contribution is to be mutually 
agreed upon between the pilots and the 
pilotage authority, and if not agreed upon, 
shall be fixed by the Minister, and in any 
case shall not be less than 5 per cent of 
the pilot’s earnings. 

The superannuation, retirement and 
annuity funds in pilotage districts for 
which the Minister is the pilotage authority, 
except in any pilotage district which 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council may so elect, are to be admin- 
istered by the Ministers of Transport and 
Finance. The administration of the 
pilotage fund created by an early Act of 
1849 is vested in the pilotage authority of 
the district of Quebec, to be carried out 
in conformity wtih the requirements set 
out in the Canada Shipping Act. These 
changes in Part VI will come into force on 
proclamation. 


Taxing of Employees 
Profit Sharing Plans 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
added a new section, 71A, dealing with 
employees profit sharing plans. The Act 
did not previously provide for the manner 
in which employees profit sharing plans 
are to be taxed. The new section defines 
employees profit sharing plan and provides 
that the amount allocated to an employee’s 
credit will be taxable in the year of alloca- 
tion and the amount paid into such a plan 
by the employer will be deductible in 
computing his income. The payments will 
accordingly not be taxable on receipt by 
the employees unless it can be shown that 
they were not previously taxed. 


Other Enactments 


The Regulations Act, which will come 
into foree on proclamation, provides a 
uniform system of publishing regulations 
and laying them before Parhament. It 
applies to all orders or regulations for the 
contravention of which a penalty of fine 
or Imprisonment is prescribed by or under 
an Act of Parliament. The new Act 
requires that every regulation shall be pub- 
lished in English and French in the Canada 
Gazette within thirty days after it is made, 
and laid before Parliament within fifteen 
days after it is published in the Canada 
Gazette or, if Parliament is not then in 
session, within fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of the next ensuing session 
thereof. The Governor in Council may 
by regulation exempt any regulation or 
class of regulations from being published 
and tabled, but any such exempting order 


must itself be published and tabled. <A 
Schedule to the Regulations Act will 
repeal provisions of existing laws that are 
in conflict with the new Act. 


An Act to amend the Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act, 1947 provides 
that the Act shall expire on April 30, 1951. 


Transfer of Administration 
of Compensation Acts 


Early in the session the Prime Minister 
tabled two orders made under the 
Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act. 
P.C. 744 of February 17, 1950 transferred 
from the Department of Transport to the 
Department of Labour the administration 
of the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
and P.C. 6470 of December 22, 1949 trans- 
ferred the functions of the Minister of 
Transport under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Bills not Passed 


Three bills to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were introduced by private members during 
the second session but all were defeated on 
second reading. 

Bill 8, which is similar to a measure 
introduced at the first session, sought to 
add a provision to the Act for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues. This 
proposed measure was defeated by a vote 
of 98 to 45. 


Bill 6, also introduced at the previous 
session, would have amended the federal 
labour law by expanding the powers of the 
Labour Relations Board in respect to the 
enforcement of penalties. This Bill was 
put to a vote and defeated by a count of 
104 to 12. 


By a vote of 147 to 14, Bill 10 failed 
to pass second reading. This measure 
would have given the Labour Relations 
Board power to make an order requiring an 
employer to reinstate any employee dis- 
charged contrary to the Act and to pay 
such employee the monetary loss sustained. 


THIRD (SPECIAL) SESSION 
Railway Legislation 

The third (special) session opened on 
August 24 and adjourned on September 15. 
The reason for the special session was the 
railway strike, and the first enactment was 
the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act. 
The text of the Act and a summary of 
the circumstances leading to its passing 
appeared in the October issue (p. 1638). 
Briefly, the Act required that railway oper- 


ations be resumed within forty-eight hours 
after the commencement of the Act. It pro- 
vided for a provisional increase of four 
cents per hour to each rate of wages 
established by each collective agreement 
to which the Act applied, and the terms 
and conditions of these agreements were 
made effective until a new collective agree- 
ment has been entered into or, failing 
agreement, an arbitration award has fixed 
new terms. If an agreement is not reached 
within 380 days, provision is made for the 
appointment by the Governor in Council 
of an arbitrator to decide all matters not 
agreed upon. The 30-day period could be 
extended by Order in Council, and was on 
September 11 extended for an additional 15 
days by P.C. 4385. 


Defence Measures 


The session next passed measures to 
increase appropriations for national defence 
and three Acts arising out of the prepared- 
ness program. 

Veterans Benefits.—The Canadian Forces 
Act, 1950, amended the National Defence 
Act to authorize the establishment and 
maintenance of active service forces where 
considered desirable in consequence of any 
action undertaken by Canada under the 
United Nations Charter, the North Atlantic 
Treaty or any other similar instrument. 
Before the amendment the National 
Defence Act provided for the placing -of 
the forces on active service only in an 
emergency, emergency being defined as 
“war, invasion, riot or insurrection, real or 
apprehended”. Another clause enables the 
Governor in Council, by regulation, to 
extend the benefits of veterans legislation 
applicable to veterans of the Second World 
War, to veterans of any force designated 
as a special force. The statutes providing 
such benefits include Part IV of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940 and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1946. The Canadian Forces Act was made 
retroactive to July 5, 1950 and section seven 
(the clause providing for veterans’ benefits) 
will expire on the last day of the first 
session of Parliament in 1951. In speaking 
on the Bill the Minister of National 
Defence stated that this legislation was 
intended to give temporary authority to 
deal with cases that might arise until the 
question of veterans’ benefits could be 
dealt with more fully at the next session. 


Power to control materials and services 
essential for defence.—The main purpose 
of the Essential Material (Defence) Act is 
to give the Governor in Council the power 
to designate materials and services as 
essential for defence purposes, and to 
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control the production, processing, dis- 
tribution, acquisition, disposition or use of 
these materials and services when deemed 
necessary. 

Regulations may be made under this Act 
to exercise control over production of 
essential materials by requiring production 
or processing of such materials in the 
manner directed, and by requiring that 
these materials be given priority in their 
production. The supply of essential 
materials, and the manner in which they 
may be acquired or disposed of, may also 
be made subject to regulation. 

Orders may regulate the extent and con- 
ditions of supply of essential services, which 
are defined to include distribution of power 
and such other services as may be desig- 
nated as essential for production, storage 
or distribution of essential materials. These 
orders may restrict and control the use of 
essential services by means of permits. 

The maximum price for essential 
materials or essential services may be fixed 
by determining the selling price or the 
mark-up price and terms of sale. Informa- 
tion respecting essential materials or essen- 
tial services may be required by order. 

Orders made under this Act must be 
published forthwith in the’Canada Gazette 
and laid before Parliament ten days after 


Recent Regulations Under 


their publication in the Canada Gazette, if 
Parliament is then in session, and if not 
within ten days of the commencement of 
the next session. 

The date of expiry of the Act is fixed 
at July 31, 1952, but the Governor in 
Council may order it to expire at an earlier 
date; upon presentation of addresses by the 
Senate and the House of Commons to the 
Governor General praying the Act to be 
continued in force, the Governor in Council 
may order the Act to be continued in force 
for a further period. 


The Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 


Consumer Credit.—The Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act gives the 
Governor in Council authority to make 
regulations applicable to the retail sale of 
consumer goods for the purpose of restrict- 
ing consumer credit. These regulations may 
apply to the sales made under conditional 
contract or under charge account, to the 
repayment of loans secured on consumer 
goods, or to loans obtained for the purpose 
of buying consumer goods. 

The requirements for the publication of 
regulations and the duration of the Act are 
the same as noted above in the Essential 
Materials (Defence) Act. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A higher minimum wage has been established for women in New 
Brunswick factories, shops, offices and other workplaces. {In 
Quebec new regulations to safeguard the health of workers in 
industrial camps have been issued. New rules of procedure have 
been made for the Ontario Labour Relations Board under the 
1950 Act. Further exemptions are permitted under the Alberta 


Labour Act. 


DOMINION 
Canadian Forces Act 


The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act has been made applicable, by an 
Order in Council under authority of the 
Canadian Forces Act (P.C. 4614) gazetted 
October 11, to all persons enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the special forces of 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and to all officers and men of the reserve 
units of these forces. 

Employers of such persons are required 
to reinstall them in employment at the 
termination of their service in the special 
foree under conditions not less favourable 
to them than those which would have been 
applicable had they remained in their 
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employment. The Act further provides that 
the right to reinstatement shall be subject 
to established rules of seniority in the 
employer’s establishment with retention of 
seniority rights during the employee’s 
period of service with the special force, and 
that in determining pension rights or other 
benefits, service in the special force shall be 
counted as service with the employer. 

Under the Canadian Forces Act (L.G., 
Noy., 1950, p. 1919) the Governor in Council 
is authorized, by regulation, to extend the 
benefits of veterans legislation applicable to 
veterans of the Second World War to 
veterans of any special force established 
in consequence of action undertaken by 
Canada under the United Nations Charter 
the North Atlantic Treaty or any other 
similar instrument. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 


Five Orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations have been revised to exclude 
certain classes of workers from all, or a 
part of, their provisions by an Order in 
Council (1080-50) of August 23, gazetted 
August 31. 


Trucking Industry 


A new Hours of Work and Minimum 
Wage Order (No. 20), which consolidates 
two previous Orders, continues to exempt 
truck drivers and their helpers or swampers 
who work outside of any city from the 8 
and 48-hour limits fixed by the Act and 
from the overtime provisions of Male 
Minimum Wage Order 1 (L.G., 1947, p. 
843), and permits an exemption from the 
limits imposed on the hours of persons 
working on split shifts. 

Workers covered by this Order may be 
employed on a straight-time basis up to 10 
hours in a day, or in a shift, and 50 hours 
in a week but their hours must be confined 
within the twelve immediately following 
commencement of work. The new Order 
does not limit, however, the hours within 
which split shifts may be worked if the 
employer furnishes his employees, free 
of charge, with sleeping accommodation 
approved by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

All truck drivers, helpers and swampers 
must be allowed at least eight consecutive 
hours of rest after completing a day’s shift. 
Previously, this requirement only applied 
to those who had worked for 10 hours. 

An employee is deemed to be on duty 
from the time he is required to report until 
he is relieved from work and all responsi- 
bility for work. 

The earlier Orders, Nos. 3 and 4 (L.G., 
1947, p. 13833), are now rescinded. 

Split Shifts 

Two new Hours of Work Orders (Nos. 
19 and 21) exempt employees in summer 
resorts. and provincial and national parks 
between June 1 and September 30 of each 
year from the requirement laid down in 
two earlier Orders of the Board that the 
hours of a person working on a split shift 
must be confined within 12 hours after 
commencing work if he is employed in a 
town or village of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion, or within 10 hours in the remainder 
of the Province. 

The earlier Orders (No. 35, 1946, and 
No. 1, 1947) are now rescinded. 


Holidays with Pay 


The general Holidays with Pay Order 
(No. 5) has been amended to exclude from 


its provisions bond and stock salesmen 
registered under the Securities Act. The 
Order requires that most workers in the 
Province must be given an annual vacation 
equal to one-half day with regular pay for 
every 23 days of actual work with a 
maximum of one week. After two or more 
years’ employment, one day with regular 
pay for every 23 days of actual work must 
be given, with a maximum of two weeks 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1439). 

Other classes exempted from the Order 
are coal miners, construction workers, real 
estate agents and commercial travellers 
working exclusively on a commission basis, 
workers employed temporarily for eight 
hours or less in a week, farm. labourers 
and domestic servants. 


Alberta Nursing Aides Act 


Revised regulations governing nurses 
aides issued on July 25, gazetted August 15 
(O.C. 940-50), reduce the minimum age for 
applicants in training from 18 to 174 years, 
the upper age limit remaining at 40 years. 
As before, applicants must have Grade 9 
standing or its equivalent and submit satis- 
factory health certificates. 

The length of the training period which 
an applicant must undergo to become 
eligible for a certificate as a nursing aide 
remains at 40 weeks. The schedule of 
classes, however, has been rearranged to 
provide for a longer period of instruction 
at the training school and less practical 
nursing. 

The applicant is now required to take 
a 15 weeks’ course (formerly 12) at the 
training school followed by two 10- 
week periods of practical experience at two 
approved institutions and a final 5 weeks’ 
course at the school for review and exam- 
ination. Under the earlier regulations the 
practical experience had to be acquired in 
three 8-week periods at three approved 
institutions and the final period of school 
training was four weeks. 

The earlier regulations are now rescinded 
(E.G 194750. lect): 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


By an Order in Council of September 9, 
gazetted September 21, a new section was 
added to the general regulations under the 
Act authorizing the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to make an agreement with 
any person, other than a civil servant, to 
act as a local representative of the Hospital 
Insurance Service for the purpose of 
collecting premiums, taking applications for 
registration and other duties which the 
Commissioner may prescribe. The amount 
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of remuneration for such work is to be 
determined by mutual agreement and paid 
out of the Hospital Insurance Fund. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Act 


Persons employed in mail delivery are no 
longer exempt from the application of the 
Minimum Wage Order (No. 9) covering 
drivers, swampers or helpers employed in 
the transport of goods by motor vehicles 
of over 1,000 pounds (L.G., 1948, p. 1135; 
1949, p. 185). This amendment was made 
by an Order (9B) of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on August 8, gazetted 
August 17. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


A general Order, effective September 1, 
covering most women workers in the Prov- 
ince fixes a higher minimum rate of 35 
cents an hour for a 48-hour week or less. 
This new regulation replaces two earlier 
Orders—a general order for women (L.G., 
1950, p. 87) and a special order covering 
wholesale and retail stores (L.G., 1948, 
p. 1137), both of which established a 
minimum rate of $14.40 a week. The new 
weekly rate calculated on the basis of the 
higher hourly minimum set by the new 
Order is $16.80, the same as that fixed in 
Ontario for women employed in the larger 
cities. 

Exempted from the Order are women 
employed in hospitals, nursing homes, 
religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions, apprentices, persons employed in a 
confidential capacity, in domestic service, 
agriculture or by the Crown. Women 
working in hotels, restaurants and other 
places of public accommodation where meals 
are served are covered by a separate Order 
(L.G., 1948, p. 492). 

Overtime in excess of 48 hours a week 
must be paid for at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour instead of 45 cents as formerly. 

The Order does not fix a rate for part- 
time workers who work less than 30 hours 
a week. The earlier Orders required that 
these workers be paid at least 30 cents an 
hour. 


Newfoundland Shops Act 


Two new areas—Stephenville-St. George’s 
and Clarenville-George’s Brook—were pro- 
claimed shop-closing areas on August 14 
and August 29, respectively, gazetted 
August 22 and September 19. The Shops 
Act, 1940 authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to proclaim any area 
a shop-closing area, whereupon the schedule 
of days and hours of closing shops attached 
to the Act will apply (L.G., 1949, p. 392). 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also authorized under the Act to amend 
the schedule of holidays in respect of any 
shop-closing area. Ten additional holidays 
have been proclaimed for the Clarenville- 
George’s Brook Shop-Closing Area and 
eight more have been added in the 
Stephenville-St. George’s area. 

The list of holidays in effect in the Bell 
Island Shop-Closing Area was amended 
by proclamation on August 14, gazetted 
August 22. Bell Island was designated a 
shop-closing area in 1940. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


New rules of practice and procedure under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
which was proclaimed in force September 1, 
were approved on September 7 (O.Reg. 
202/50), gazetted September 23. The rules 
of procedure under the 1948 Labour Rela- 
tions Act are rescinded (L.G., 1949, p. 186). 

The rules relate to those matters which 
fall within the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Board. As a result of wider powers 
given to the Board under the 1950 Act, rules 
are now laid down governing application 
by the parties to the Board for concilia- 
tion services, applications for consent to 
prosecute parties alleged to have com- 
mitted offences under the Act and declara- 
tions that a strike or lockout is illegal. 
The powers to deal with requests for con- 
ciliation services and to grant or deny 
applications to prosecute were formerly held 
by the Minister of Labour. 

In other respects, the rules are similar 
fo those made under the 1948 Act regarding 
the procedure for making application for 
the granting or the revocation of certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent, the serving of a 
notice of a hearing and the taking of 
representation votes. 

In conducting representation votes, how- 
ever, the registrar, appointed under the Act, 
is now given power to direct the interested 
parties to refrain from propaganda and 
electioneering during and for 72 hours 
before the day of the vote and to give any 
directions he deems necessary for disposing 
of improperly marked ballots and ballots 
of persons whose eligibility to vote has 
been challenged or is in doubt. 


Quebec Public Health Act 


New regulations to safeguard the health 
of persons employed in industrial camps 
which were issued on August 30 (O.C. 958), 
gazetted September 16, replace all earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1924, p. 354). Minimum 
standards are set out with respect to loca- 
tion, construction of buildings, water supply, 
drainage, garbage disposal, toilets, camp 


equipment, etc., and require cooks to be 
medically examined before entering employ- 
ment. The rules governing drainage and 
water supply do not apply to camps situated 
within the limits of a city, town or village 
connected with an aqueduct or sewer 
system. 

“Industrial camps” are defined in the 
regulations as “all temporary or permanent 
installations, including the outhouses, which 
the employer organizes to house the persons 
employed by him in lumbering or mining 
operations, railroad or highway construction, 
the building of dams and other similar 
undertakings, in saw-mills and pulp and 
paper mills, whether they be permanent 
camps, permanent summer camps. or 
temporary camps”. 

The Director of Industrial Hygiene must 
be notified at least three weeks before a 
camp is constructed or re-opened. All camp 
buildings must, wherever possible, be situ- 
ated in a dry, sunny place at least 150 
feet. from the high water level of a lake 
or stream and at least 100 feet from all 
refuse, stables and other domestic animal 
enclosures. 

The drinking-water supply must be situ- 
ated at least 150 feet from the camp, free 
from any source of contamination. The 
distance of a spring, which is situated at 
a much higher level than the camp build- 
ings, or of a tube well, is left to the 
discretion of the Director of Industrial 
Hygiene. A covered water reservoir, 
equipped with tap, must be available to 
the workers and the common drinking cup 
is forbidden. 

Dormitories must be supplied with a 
water-tight sink with at least one basin for 
every five workers and an adequate supply 
of hot water. The regulations require the 
employer to supply each worker with a 
single bed with springs, and a clean mattress 
and pillow, in good condition, which have 
been disinfected. ‘Clean, disinfected bed- 
clothes in good condition must be furnished 
to each worker for his exclusive personal 
use and must be washed at least once a 
month. If flannel or other sheets are sup- 
plied in addition to woollen blankets, the 
latter need only be washed at the opening 
of each working season. 

A room with window, entirely separate 
from the kitchen, must be provided for 
women residing in a camp, and a separate 
dwelling provided for women with children. 

A laundry room, equipped with a boiler 


of sufficient capacity to supply hot water 
for the washing of personal clothing, must 
be furnished. Such room may also serve as 
a bathroom or a special room may be 
provided for this purpose. In either case, 
suitable tubs must be installed. A clothes 
drier of approved design must be installed 
in every camp. 

No cook or assistant cook may be 
employed in a camp unless he is able to 
furnish a medical certificate showing that he 
has been examined within the previous three 
months and is free from any contagious or 
communicable disease. He must also 
produce a certificate showing that he has 
been successfully vaccinated against small- 
pox within the previous seven years. 

All food must be protected during trans- 
portation and stored properly in the camp 
to prevent contamination by flies, vermin 
and dusts, a pantry of approved construc- 
tion to be installed for perishable foods. 
The inspector may prohibit the use of 
kitchen utensils which are not properly 
washed and kept in good condition. 

All floors must be damp swept daily and 
washed at least once a week. All openings 
must be screened. Proper space for clothing 
and personal belongings must also be 
provided. 

Inspectors of the Department of Health 
must be permitted at any time to inspect 
all buildings and equipment connected with 
a camp. 

Additional rules are set out for the con- 
struction of tents which are permitted in 
permanent summer camps from May 15 to 
October 1 and in temporary camps operated 
for not more than 15 days in any one place. 

Penalties are provided for violations of 
the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


To enable a child on whose behalf a 
mother’s allowance is paid to become better 
qualified for employment, the Mothers’ 
Allowance regulations (L.G., 1949, p. 456) 
have been amended to provide that after 
September 1, 1950, when a child reaches 16 
and continues to attend school, the allow- 
ance may be paid until the completion of 
Grade XII, or until the age of 18. Pre- 
viously, when a child reached his sixteenth 
birthday during the school year and con- 
tinued to attend school, the allowance was 
paid only to the end of the school year. 

The amendment was made on August 18, 
gazetted August 25 (O.C. 1462/50). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant, who was on a roll 
of jurors but did not serve as such, was 
unemployed and available for work with- 
in the meaning of the Act on the days he 
had to present himself at the Court.— 


CU-B 559 (April 5, 1950). 


MateriAu Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, while in receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, informed the 
local office of the Commission by telephone 
on October 4, 1949, that he was on the roll 
of jurors for the term of the criminal 
assizes in Rouyn, P.Q., commencing October 
5, 1949. He reported at the local office on 
his regular call days, viz: October 6, 13 
and 20 but did not state on the unem- 
ployment register the days he had been 
requested to attend the Court. 

On October 26, 1949, the Registrar of the 
Court informed the local office as follows:— 


(The claimant) has not been called 
yet to be a juror although he did present 
himself on the dates fixed by the court 
namely October 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 and 25, 
1949. 

He has received $5 for October 13 and 
for the other days he has received a 
half-day allowance of $2.50 per day each 
day. 

According to the submissions the claimant 
did not receive the moneys referred to 
above until October 25, 1949. 

The insurance officer pursuant to Section 
55 (2) (a) of the Act referred the case 
to a court of referees in order that they 
decide whether the claimant was unem- 
ployed and available for work on the days 
he reported to the Court for jury duty. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and two representatives of the 
local office, unanimously found that on the 
days in question he had been unemployed 
and available for work. In that connection, 
they stated in part:— 

The court of referees is of the opinion 
that the amount received as a juror is 
not a remuneration nor a profit and: that 
the duty as a juror is a duty which is the 
responsibility of each citizen summoned 
by the crown whether willing or not to 
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assist aS a juror and this cannot be 
considered as a contract of service. 

Concerning the availability of the 
claimant, he was an accountant and if 
work had been offered during the period 
he was obliged to report to the Superior 
Court, he could have accepted this 
employment for the afternoons and the 
evenings; therefore, the court is of the 
opinion that the claimant was available 
for work. 


From the decision of the court of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds :— 


The evidence on file indicates that the 
claimant, whose name appeared on the 
roll of jurymen for the term of criminal 
assizes in Rouyn beginning October 5, 
1949, was summoned to appear in court 
on October 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 andi 25) 1949 
and that, on those dates, he was in court 
for at least the whole forenoon; his 
attendance brought him a minimum 
remuneration of $2.50 a day. 

The insurance officer is of the opinion 
that the claimant, on the days on which 
he appeared in court could not be avail- 
able for work, if we consider that he 
could not seek employment and that, if 
some had been offered to him, he could 
not have accepted it. 

The British jurisprudence however 
seems to be to the contrary (CF. BU- 
63-64-65). 

It can be argued that if employment 
could have been offered to this claimant 
and he had requested the Court’s permis- 
sion to be relieved from Jury duty I am 
satisfied that he would have been per- 
mitted to accept the employment. 

DECISION : 


The insurance officer in his appeal to me 
does not seem to differ with the unanimous 
finding of the court of referees that the 
claimant was unemployed on the days he 
presented himself to the Superior Court for 
jury duty. I also agree with that finding. 

The insurance officer, however, in the 
second paragraph of his submission to me 
argues that the claimant, on those days, 
could not be available for work. 


The question of the claimant’s avail- 
ability on the days he so attended the Court 
is entirely a question of fact which has to 
be determined in the light of the claimant’s 
intention towards accepting employment 
which might have been offered to him 
during that period, of the measures he took 
in order that any opportunity of employ- 
ment would be immediately brought to his 
attention and of whether or not he would 
have been prevented from accepting at once 
suitable employment. 

The claimant’s willingness to take 
employment as well as the fact that he 
reported to the local office is not disputed 
by the insurance officer and, in the last 
paragraph of his appeal, he states that he 
is satisfied that the Court would have 
relieved the claimant from duty had work 
been offered to him. 

Furthermore, it was only after having 
thoroughly examined the claimant and two 
representatives of the local office that the 
court of referees came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the claimant was available 
for work on the days in question. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
their finding should not be disturbed and 
the appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed nor available for work on the days 
he was engaged in forest fire-fighting.— 


CU-B 615 (September 7, 1950). 


Mareriau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, while in receipt of benefit, 
was drafted by the Quebec Department of 
Lands and Forests for forest fire-fighting 
and performed such duty from May 19, 
1950" to, May 25; 1950. His’ rate of 
remuneration was 50 cents an hour if he 
brought his own food or 40 cents an 
hour if food was provided for him. He 
was on duty from 7:00 am. to 6:00 p.m. 
and subject to call for the overnight shift. 

Pursuant to Section 55 (2) (a) of the 
Act, the insurance officer referred to a 
court of referees the question as to 
whether the claimant was unemployed and 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act on the days he was engaged in 
forest fire-fighting. 

The court of referees rendered a 
unanimous decision which reads in part:— 

It was proved by the Assistant Dis- 
trict Chief of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, that any 

person between the age of 18 and 55 

is obliged, if drafted, to fight forest 

fires under penalty of a fine of $200 or 
failing that of imprisonment for three 

months. The wages paid are low, 50 

cents if the person drafted supplies his 

own meals. 


The court is of the opinion that such 
work does not constitute a contract of 
service within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and_ is, 
also of the opinion, following (the) 
evidence (of the Assistant District Chief 
of the Provincial Department of Lands 
and Forests), that it would have been 
possible for the claimant if he would 
have received an offer of employment, 
to be exempted of fire-fighting work and 
under the circumstances the court con- 
siders that the claimant was unemployed 
and that he was also available for work. 


The insurance officer 
Umpire stating in part:— 

The court was of the opinion that 
drafting for fire-fighting is not a labour 
contract within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and accord- 
ingly while a man is fulfilling a public 
duty to his country, he is still in a 
state of unemployment. 

It is submitted that this man, who 
received an hourly rate of wages for 
the work performed by him, can be 
compared to unemployed Reserve Army 
personnel who attend training camps and 
who are not entitled to benefit during 
the period of such attendance at camp 
when they are deemed to be employed. 


appealed to the 


DEcISIoN : 

The claimant’s participation in forest 
fire-fighting does not appear to have had 
all the requisites which constitute a con- 
tract of service. 

It is my opinion, however, that he 
followed an occupation within the meaning 
of Section 29 (1) (b) of the Act and that 
that occupation did not come within the 
exception mentioned in (i) and (ii) 
thereof. 

Section 29 (1) (b) reads as follows:— 

29 (1). “An insured person shall be 
deemed not to be unemployed 

(b) on any day on which, notwithstanding 

that his employment has terminated, 

he is following an occupation from 

which he derives remuneration or 

profit unless 

(i) that occupation could ordinarily 
be followed by him in addition 


to, and outside the ordinary 
working hours of, his usual 
employment, and 

(ii) the remuneration or profit 


received therefrom for that day 
does not exceed one dollar and 
fifty cents or, where the remuner- 
ation or profit is payable or is 
earned in respect of a period 
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longer than a day, the daily 
average of the remuneration or 
profit does not exceed that 
amount. 


The claimant, therefore, was not entitled 
to Unemployment Insurance benefit while 
engaged in forest fire-fighting. 

As to the claimant’s availability for work 
during that period, it is significant to note 
that according to form UIC 493A, he was 


on duty at least eleven hours a day. 
Furthermore it would seem from the 
testimony of the representative of the 


Provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests that it would be only under excep- 
tional circumstances that a person engaged 
in forest fire-fighting would be released 
therefrom. 

The insurance officer in his submission 
to me might have rightly compared the 
claimant’s case to that of “unemployed 
Reserve Army personnel who attend train- 
ing camps’. However a case relative to 
such personnel has never been before the 
Umpire for decision. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, August, 1950* 


During the month of August, 1950, a 
total of 61,545 initial and renewal claims 
were filed at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. ‘This 
represents an increase of 40 per cent over 
the July figure of 43,929 claims, as com- 
pared with an increase of about 22 per cent 
over the 50,291 claims filed in August, 1949. 
The more than seasonal increase in claims 
in August, 1950, was likely due to lay-offs of 
non-striking workers in industries which 
experienced a curtailment of operations due 
to the nation-wide railway strike in the 
latter part of August. 

All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island showed an increase in the number 
of initial and renewal claims filed in 
August over July. The largest percentage 
increases were registered, in order of 
descending magnitude, in Nova Scotia (154 
per cent), Saskatchewan (135 per cent), 
Manitoba (101 per cent), Alberta (86 per 
cent), and Ontario (40 per cent). 

Ordinary claimants on the live register 
on the last working day of the month 
increased from 92,520 in July to 98,930 in 
August (the August, 1949, total was 80,8138). 
The relatively small increase in ordinary 
claimants on the live register on the last 
working day of the month, in comparison 
with the large increase in claims filed over 
the previous month, can probably be 
explained by the fact that the railway strike 
was over just prior to the last working day 
of the month. 

Of the total number of persons on the 
live register in August, 74,402 or 67 per 
cent were on the register seven days or 
more, as compared with 84,575 or 80 per 
cent in July. <A _ higher percentage of 
females (34 per cent) than males (25 per 
cent) was on the live register 73 days or 
more. 

Initial and renewal claims handled at 
adjudicating centres numbered 46,232 in 
August. Of these, 35,743 were allowed and 
10,489 were disallowed or disqualified. 
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Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions” 
4,094 cases, “voluntarily left employment” 
3,723 cases, and “not employed” 1,678 
cases. 
~ Persons commencing benefit on initial and 
renewal claims numbered 30,628 in August 
as compared with 30,945 in July, and 34,422 
in August, 1949. The lack of any increase 
in new beneficiaries between July and 
August, a time in which claims filed in- 
creased sharply, is probably due to the fact 
that persons filing claims during the rail- 
way strike became re-employed before com- 
pletion of their waiting period. 

During the month of August, $4,412,992 
in benefit were paid in respect of 1,925,184 
days as compared with $4,726,614 and 
2,053,009 days for July, and $3,717,000 and 
1,650,997 days for August, 1949. 

For the week of August 26 to September 1, 
67,303 persons received $886,221 in respect 
of 387,366 days, as compared with 76,840 
persons, $1,022,377 and 444,583 days for the 
week of July 29 to August 4, and 62,705 
persons, $813,027 and 361,497 days for the 
week August 13 to 19, 1949. Average dura- 
tion of benefit for the week of August 26 
to September 1 was the same (5-8 days) 
as for the week of July 29 to August 4, 
while the average amount of benefit paid 
during these weeks was $13.17 and $13.31 
respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending August 31, 1950, showed 
that insurance books were issued to 3,644,839 
employees, who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950—an 
increase of 132,450 since July 31, 1950. 

As at August 31, 1950, 240,277 employers 
were registered, representing an increase of 
1,612 since July 31, 1950. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION’S 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


In reviewing the fiscal year 1949-50, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission notes that it was one of “remarkable 


contrasts.” 


Canada, wn the twelve-month period under 


review, achieved the highest level of employment in its 
history, and also encountered the most serious unemploy- 
ment since the organization was established. 


During the summer of 1950, the Com- 
mission reports, Canada’s total labour force 
rose to approximately 5,200,000, while during 
the winter the numbers of persons seeking 
employment, exclusive of those applying 
for supplementary benefit, exceeded 375,000. 
“Obviously”, the Report observes, ‘one con- 
dition has an important bearing on the 
other. When the labour force increases 
there will be a corresponding increase in 
unemployed if conditions producing unem- 
ployment develop”. 

The Report points out that from Novem- 
ber, 1949, until nearly the end of March, 
figures of unemployment increased, and that 
although it was the period of seasonal 
unemployment there were other factors 
which were not entirely seasonal in their 
nature. Uncertainties respecting interna- 
tional trade, currency, devaluation, indus- 
trial disputes in the United States and 
Canada resulting in curtailment of essential 
supplies, as well as adverse weather condi- 
tions, all resulted in slowing up certain 
industries. 

The situation was such that during the 
1950 session of Parliament provision was 
made for amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act so as to provide for payment 
of supplementary benefit to persons who 
had exhausted or were unable to qualify 
for ordinary benefit. 

During the winter of 1949-50, when figures 
of unplaced applicants were showing a 
marked increase, the Commission initiated 
a campaign designed to assist in stimulating 
employment. The basic idea was that a 
great deal of work, such as interior painting 
and decorating, repairing, etc. frequently 
held up until the spring, could be done in 
winter. A large number of jobs were pro- 
vided through the campaign and in this 
way, the report says, difficult periods for 
many workers were bridged over until the 
spring brought increased employment 
opportunities. 


Amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


In addition to making provision for pay- 
ment of supplementary benefit, other 
amendments which received the approval of 
Parliament provided for a number of 
important changes with reference to cover- 
age, contributions and benefit. Effective on 
proclamation, the ceiling for insurability 
is raised from $3,120 to $4,800 a year, bring- 
ing within the scope of the Act an estimated 
additional 75,000 persons. The number of 
contribution classes is reduced from nine 
to six, payments by employers and em- 
ployees are equalized throughout all classes, 
and an additional higher class of contribu- 
tions is added, in keeping with the raising 
of the ceiling for insurability, and a higher 
rate of benefit to persons contributing in 
the new class. The Commission was also 
empowered to make special regulations 
prescribing the conditions under which 
benefit may be paid to married women 
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Seasonal Regulations 


Seasonal regulations applying to certain 
industries which have a pronounced and 
regularly recurring off-season were modified 
in several respects. 

Regulations were also made extending the 
provisions of the seasonal regulations to 
employment in lumbering and logging in 
all parts of Canada other than British 
Columbia when contributions became pay- 
able in that industry at April 1, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At March 31, 1949, the balance in the 
unemployment insurance fund was $529,- 
535,437.38. During the fiscal year 1949-50 
revenue from contributions by employers, 
employees and the government totalled 
$124.526,748.14. Miscellaneous revenue 
(interest on investments, etc.) increased the 
total revenue to $138,935,737.27. Benefit 
paid (including supplementary benefit for 
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March of $818,065.89) totalled $85,824,202.18, . 


leaving a net balance at March 31, 1950, 
of $582,646,972.52. 

The amount paid out in benefit was 
almost $36,000,000 over the total for 1948-49. 
The increase was due to the higher amount 
of unemployment in the winter, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and the fact 
that more claimants had become entitled 
to the maximum benefit payable under the 
new rates which came into effect for the 
first time in October, 1948. The average 
daily rate of benefit payable in 1949-50, 
excluding supplementary benefit, was $2.34 
as compared with an average rate of $2.09 
in 1948-49. 


Costs of Administration 


Administrative costs of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the 
fiscal year amounted to $20,385,981.70. The 
total for the previous fiscal year was 
$18,965,130.67, an increase of $1,420,851.03. 
Increased salaries and _ higher _ rents 
accounted for the major portion of the 
increase. The amount of commission paid 
to the Post Office Department also 
increased. 

In considering the cost of administering 
the Commission organization, the report 
says, “there is sometimes a tendency to 
forget that a considerable part of this cost 
results from operation of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This service is given 
free of charge to employers and to all 
workers who require it whether they have 
previously been insured or not. 

“Tt 1s impossible to determine the value 
of the National Employment Service in 
terms of dollars and cents. Not only is it 
of great importance and value to the unem- 
ployed worker, but it is also a time, money 
and worry saver to the employer. That this 
is becoming more evident to employers in 
Canada is demonstrated by the fact that 
they are turning to the National Employ- 
ment Service for their employment needs. 
Some of the large organizations do their 
entire hiring through the Commission 
organization.” 

In addition to the National Employment 
Service, a certain amount of the administra- 
tive cost must be charged up against the 
cost of administering unemployment assist- 
ance in the new province of Newfoundland. 
A further administrative obligation arises 
out of the payment of supplementary bene- 
fits as provided in the recent amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Operations of Employment Offices 


During the year 1,928,090 applications 
were registered at local employment offices, 
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and 1,019,045 vacancies were notified. Place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
effected totalled 685,103; of these 466,980 
were male and 218,123 female. Placements 
in the previous year totalled 700,818. 


Placement of Displaced Persons 


The work of placing European displaced 
persons continued throughout 1949-50 but 
at a slower tempo due to a decline in em- 
ployers’ requests for immigrant labour. 
Since the inception of the immigration- 
labour program 38,582 displaced persons 
have been admitted to Canada. At the end 
of the year only 200 unplaced immigrants 
remained in reception hostels, indicating the 
success of the government’s program as well 
as of the placement task accomplished. 


Movement of Farm Labour 


Group movements of workers within 
Canada for the harvesting of farm crops, 
under Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, between June and October 
resulted in the transfer of approximately 
4,600 workers. 

The Employment Service also took part in 
international transfers of sugar beet planters 
and harvesters, potato pickers and tobacco 
workers. 


Placement of Handicapped Workers 


Employment suitable to their physical 
capacities was found for approximately 
11,300 handicapped workers through the 
special placement facilities provided by the 
Employment Service. Of this number some 
8,200 were men and 3,100 women. More 
than 4,000 of the males were disabled ex- 
service men, while 79 disabled ex-service 
women were among the females placed. 


Executive and Professional 
Employment 


Improved organized and directed em- 
ployer relations activities, supplemented by 
increased publicity, brought about greater 
use of facilities provided by the employ- 
ment service for employers seeking workers 
and workers seeking jobs in the technical, 
scientific and professional fields, it is 
reported. 

Inquiries from persons in other countries 
seeking information in regard to employ- 
ment opportunities in the various profes- 
sions in Canada also increased in number. 
The officer of the Commission in charge of 
executive and professional placement work 
was appointed recruiting officer in Canada 
for the United Nations Organization and 
two campaigns were conducted to obtain 
staff for that organization. 


Activities on behalf of university students 
were Axpanded. In the previous report it 
was noted that placement offices, staffed by 
Employment Service personnel, had been 
established at the Universities of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. During the year 
under review, by request, similar offices 
were organized on the campuses at Laval 
University and the University of Montreal, 
and skilled Employment Service staff mem- 
bers assigned to assist the offices at Toronto 
and McGill Universities and the University 
of British Columbia, operated by those 
institutions. At some of the other Canadian 
universities a part-time service was given 
by Employment Service personnel. 


Unemployment Assistance in Newfoundland 


In accordance with the terms of union, it 
was agreed that the Government of Canada 
would pay unemployment assistance to 
persons resident in Newfoundland who were 
unemployed at the date of union (April 1, 
1949), or who lost their employment within 
two years thereafter, provided they had 
been engaged in insurable employment but 
were not yet qualified for unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

Claims for unemployment assistance are 
handled through local offices of the Com- 
mission in the same manner as claims for 
benefit, but payment is made_by subven- 
tions from the Treasury and not out of the 
unemployment insurance fund. 


Appeals to Umpire 


During the year the Umpire handed 
down 129 decisions—benefit cases 126 and 
coverage cases 8. The Commission also 
reported that a number of oral hearings 
were held at which officers of various 
interested unions and officials of the Com- 
mission, as well as claimants and their legal 
counsels, were present. 


Enforcement 


At both head office and regional levels, 
the legal branch is making a determined 
effort to ensure more complete and effective 
enforcement, the report states. In the inter- 
ests of establishing uniformity in enforce- 
ment procedure, the Legal Adviser inspected: 
legal branches in all regional offices of the 
Commission during the autumn of 1949. A 
new method for reporting benefit frauds, 
which has been under study for some 
months, it is anticipated, will result in 
increased efficiency. 

A total of 22,834 investigations of claim- 
ants was conducted by district investigators 
of the legal branch as compared with 19,263 
in the previous year—an increase of 18 
per cent. 


The most decided increase occurred in 
prosecutions against employers for failure 
to pay contributions on behalf of insurable 
employees. In the fiscal year 1948-49, 69 
prosecutions of this type were undertaken, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1949-50 there 
were 270. This represents an increase of 
almost 300 per cent. 

There was also an appreciable increase 
in the number of prosecutions against claim- 
ants. In 1948-49, 594 prosecutions of this 
type were undertaken, whereas in the fiscal 
year 1949-50, 751 benefit prosecutions were 
instituted. This is an increase of 26 per cent 
over the previous year. 

In the overall picture 1,101 prosecutions 
of all types were commenced in the fiscal 
year 1949-50, representing an increase of 54 
per cent over the fiscal year 1948-49 when 
714 prosecutions of all types were com- 
menced, 810 convictions registered, 12 
actions dismissed, and 31 cases withdrawn. 
On March 31, 1950, 366 cases were awaiting 
hearings in the various courts across the 
country. 


Employment Committees 


The National Employment Committee, 
advisory body to the Commission, held four 
regular quarterly meetings during the year. 

Some 500 meetings were held by the 80 
local committees established to advise and 
assist local office managers, and 45 by the 
five regional advisory groups, it is reported. 
Activities of the regional and local com- 
mittees resulted in submission to the cen- 
tral body of considerable employment data, 
as well as proposals for alleviation of unem- 
ployment in various parts of the country 
through inauguration of work projects and 
other means. When endorsed by the 
national committee and approved by the 
Commission such suggestions were referred 
to the appropriate government authorities. 

Employment of older workers, private 
employment agencies, assistance to techni- 
cally qualified displaced persons, apprentice- 
ship, vocational guidance and employment 
of youth, were some of the subjects which 
received the attention of committees during 
the year. 


Administration 


At the end of March, 1950, from five 
regional administrative offices the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission operated 
181 local offices located in the principal 
cities and towns from coast to coast. In 
addition, full-time service was given to the 
public at 37 branch offices located prin- 
cipally in centres of population near, and 
under the supervision of, local offices. 
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Itinerant, or regular part-time service, was 
also extended from various local offices at 
71 other cities or towns. Agencies were 
maintained at two places. 

The extension of the Employment Service 
to Newfoundland upon the entry of the 
tenth province to Canada was accomplished 
speedily and without serious difficulties, it 
is reported. The island’s industry and work- 
ers are served by three local offices, and 
employment activities have been integrated 
with those in other provinces in the Com- 
mission’s Atlantic region. 

During the fiscal year certain increases in 
staff were necessitated by the opening of 
offices in Newfoundland and by the volume 
of insurance and employment work being 
handled by the Commission’s — offices 


throughout Canada. On March 31, 1950, 
the number of regular employees stood at 
7,070. 

The extension of the clearance facilities 
to the overseas office in London, established 
in 1948 to enable Canadian employers to 
seek workers in Britain, has proved suc- 
cessful. Through the London office many 
British craftsmen possessing skills relatively 
scarce in this country have found employ- 
ment in Canadian industry. A service has 
also been rendered by the London office 
to Britons planning to emigrate to Canada, 
by supplying information on employment 
prospects and working conditions in this 
country. 

The personnel of the Commission 
remained unchanged during the year. 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING SEPTEMBER, 1950 


September was a month of unusually high activity in the labour 


market. 


In contrast to the same period last year when the 


loss of some foreign markets due to exchange difficulties was 
causing considerable uncertainty in the economy as a whole, a 
note of optimism now prevails in nearly every industry. Several 
have already benefited from new defence contracts recewed 
recently, notably the aircraft industry which was operating well 
below capacity last year. Strong seasonal activity superimposed 
upon this basic expansion has meant a steady drain upon the 


current labour supply. 


The labour market was more active 
during September than at any time since 
the first post-war years. Seasonal activity 
was reaching its peak in agriculture, food 
processing, construction, and transportation ; 
defence preparations were stimulating em- 
ployment in manufacturing and the logging 
industry was preparing for a heavy cut this 
fall. The generally buoyant state of the 
labour market during the late summer and 
fall months was indicated by the continued 
decline in applications on hand at National 
Employment Service offices during Sep- 
tember. At September 28, applications on 
file had fallen to 183,100, almost 8,000 less 
than at the same time last year, and: there 
were more jobs registered than at any time 
since 1947. 
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The greatest activity was in the unskilled 
labour market. It is estimated that there 
are about 300,000 workers in Canada who 
work as the season demands in agriculture, 
fishing, construction and logging. During 
September, the demand for these workers 
overlaps and logging industries vie with 
agriculture and construction for the same 
supply of labour. This year, the competi- 
tion was even keener, since harvesting 
operations have been delayed in Western 
Canada. At the same time that application 
files in Ontario were being combed to find 
workers for the Prairie harvest, the logging 
industry was attracting help by high wages 
and offers of longer employment. Workers 
were not only being drawn from agricul- 
ture but from construction and mining. 


Nevertheless, the working force in logging 
had not reached its peak by the end of 
September. Unfilled vacancies at National 
Employment Service offices, which probably 
represent the smaller part of the demand for 
woods workers, totalled more than 17,000 
at September 28. 

Although the focal point of recent 
demand has been the unskilled seasonal 
worker, labour shortages have appeared in 
other fields. Shortages of skilled and semi- 
skilled men in construction and in some 
metal-working trades have appeared; auto 
mechanics were still scarce and the lack of 
female help persisted in the domestic service 
field. Seasonal developments will not 
greatly change this situation and in some 
cases, as in metal-working, demand may 
increase in the coming months as more 
orders are placed for defence projects. 


Regional Analysis 


The continued improvement in employ- 
ment conditions in Newfoundland during 
September was based largely on the 
optimistic outlook for the newsprint 
industry. About twice last year’s number 
of workers were engaged in pulp cutting 
and pulp and paper mills were continuing 
to operate at capacity. In an effort to fill 
orders totalling one million tons of iron 
ore before the end of the shipping season. 
mining activity on Bell Island moved 
towards peak proportions. Work for trans- 


portation and dock workers had increased 
with the rising volume of imports for the 
Christmas trade and heavy shipments to 
the outports prior to the freeze-up. Fish- 
ing, building and road construction and 
railway maintenance also kept many 
workers occupied. Registrations at National 
fmployment Service offices declined 1,100 
during the month, to total 5500 at 
September 28. 

Features of the still improving employ- 
ment situation in the Maritime provinces 
during September were the continuing high 
level of construction activity in many 
areas; movements of harvest workers into 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, and 
Maine potato fields and Annapolis Valley 
orchards; and increases in pulp and lumber 
cutting activity in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. The strong demand for harvest help 
retarded the expansion of woods employ- 
ment and the supply of woods workers is 
expected to remain below requirements 
until the harvest season ends. Coal mining 
employment continued at a high level as 
steps were taken to further increase coal 
output. While growing shortages of 
materials make the future plans of steel 
plants uncertain, their activity has been 
generally well maintained so far. Ship- 
building has expanded somewhat in Halifax. 

Live job applications on file with National 
Employment Service offices in the Mari- 
times at the end of September totalled 
16,500, only slightly lower than at the end 
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of August but over 2,000 below the total 
a year ago. Registrations at most local 
offices varied only slightly over the month, 
but the decline relative to last year appears 
to have taken place in the smaller areas, 
while data from most of the larger centres 
show slight increases over 1949. 

Some temporary labour shortages had 
developed in the Quebec region during 
September, particularly among unskilled 
workers. Total applications on hand at 
smployment offices dropped by about 3,000 
during the month to total 42,700 at 
September 28. This was 1,300 less than 
last year at this time; male applicants had 
declined by 6,600, but the number of women 
registered had risen by 5,300. Heavy 
hiring for the logging camps, which coin- 
cided in many instances with agricultural 
labour requirements, have taxed the avail- 
able supply of male workers. Sufficient 
farm help was available, however, to harvest 
the better-than-average crop this year. By 
the middle of September, workers were 
moving into the State of Maine for potato 
picking; about 1,200 were involved in the 
organized movement this year. Another 
1,150 men left Quebec to help with the 
Prairie harvest. Farm workers were also 
being absorbed in large numbers in the 
woods. It was estimated that 35,200 were 
already employed in the major pulp and 
paper companies in Quebec at October 7, 
and about 11,900 others were required. The 
ereatest demand was in the St. Maurice 
and North Shore districts. 

Many skilled men will be needed in Sorel 
to help in filling the $12.1 million order for 
guns placed by the American and Cana- 
dian governments during September and 
early October. In addition, employment in 
the shipyards will be expanding due to 
the recent orders received by the Dominion 
government. 

As in all districts in Quebec, the employ- 
ment situation had decidedly improved in 
the Eastern Townships. Increased tonnage 
is reported by mining industries, with some 
labour shortages. Employment is seasonally 
increasing in textiles although some firms 
are still working short-time. A union 
agreement for an 8-hour shift in the cotton 
textile plants in Valleyfield, has necessitated 
the hiring of 400 additional workers. 
Although heavy industries in Sherbrooke 
are still operating below last year’s level, 
the situation has improved considerbly. 
Former workers are being recalled as 
important orders have been received for 
materials for the Labrador development 
project. 

In the Ontario region, increased employ- 
ment activity was reflected in a decrease 
of 15 per cent from the previous month 
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in the number of job registrations at 
September 28. which totalled 33,900. The 
reduction was entirely in the male division, 
and a marked scarcity of heavy labour 
has developed. Considerable expansion in 
heavy industry, the transfer of workers to 
the Western harvest and peak construc- 
tion activity accounted for these conditions. 

The upsurge in manufacturing activity 
in response to the current buoyancy of the 
national economy has resulted in increased 
hiring in many Ontario centres. Activity 
in firms manufacturing durable goods has 
shown particular improvement. The auto- 
mobile industry in Windsor attained a new 
production level during the month, and 
hiring at other automobile manufacturing 
centres was steady. The new diesel plant 
at London was, in full production and 
steadily increasing its staff. There were 
also substantial gains in employment in 
aircraft, paint, woodworking, electrical and 
industrial machinery plants. 

In general, the Ontario harvest has been 
disappointing. Frost in the Belleville area 
caused heavy reductions in the yield of 
vegetables with consequent loss of employ- 
ment in canning factories, while excessive 
rain deteriorated crops at St. Catharines 
and Niagara Falls. Sugar refining, how- 
ever, was beginning to absorb some labour 
at Wallaceburg and Chatham. 

In the northern part of the region, 
although there was a steady expansion in 
metal mining, the heaviest demand came 
from pulp-wood contractors. The scarcity 
of bush workers at Kirkland Lake, Timmins 
and Sudbury is already acute and it is 
expected that fewer Quebec farmers will 
be available this year to relieve this 
shortage. 

During September, the Prairie region 
entered its period of peak employment as 
the grain harvest made a long-delayed 
beginning. Job applications, which stood 
at 16,500 on September 28, showed a 
decline of 36 per cent during the month, 
almost all of which was in male applica- 
tions. Although most of this reduction was 
the result of harvest hirings, part at least 
could be attributed to increased activity 
in coal mining and some branches of manu- 
facturing, as well as the beginning of fall 
fishing and the sugar beet run. 

Through the joint efforts of the National 
Employment Service and the Provincial 
Farm Labour Services, about 2,300 Eastern 
harvesters were received and distributed 
almost equally among the three provinces. 
There was some shortage of farm labour 
in Manitoba, but in other areas the local 
and transient labour supply was sufficient 
to meet the demand. 


Because of the lateness of the harvest, 
other activities whose labour needs are 
usually met by the return of harvesters 
were being delayed this year. There was 
a continuous and heavy demand for bush 
workers in the Lakehead area. Although 
there were 1,400 more men working in the 
bush than at this time last year, additional 
orders for 5,000 men were placed at 
Winnipeg; these will be difficult to obtain 
even after the harvest. In some areas, it 
was also impossible to supply the demands 
for workers until after the harvest in such 
industries as sugar refining, construction and 
railway maintenance. With favourable 
weather, therefore, it is hkely that the 
peak employment period will continue 
somewhat later this year than last. 

In most of the Prairie region, there was 
a scarcity of skilled construction workers. 
Employment in coal mining improved 
during the month, particularly at the 
Estevan strip mining projects. Miners were 
also working full time at Lethbridge, Red 
Deer and Drumheller, but mines at 
Edmonton and Blairmore were still on 
short time. 

The strongest employment situation in 
the past two years prevailed in the Pacific 
region during September, as peak activity 
continued in most industries, particularly 
in logging and lumber, agriculture and base 
metal mining. At September 28, live job 
applications at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices totalled 17,900, a drop of 2,100 
from last month, and 3,000 from the same 
date last year. At some offices, the per- 
centage drop in actual claims for unem- 
ployment insurance indicated a greater 
improvement in insurable occupations than 
in employment as a whole. At the month’s 
end, there was some slackening in con- 
struction and harvesting, but all physically 
fit workers, skilled and unskilled, were being 
absorbed in the forest industries. 

The fruit harvest was well on the way 
to completion at the end of the month. 
The United Kingdom order and increased 
shipments. to the United States had eased 
the apple marketing problem considerably. 
In most areas, the crop was harvested 
without undue difficulty. There was a 
scarcity of pickers at Kelowna and Vernon, 
but the situation was expected to be in 
hand by the beginning of October. 

Under the influence of continued export 
demand, logging and allied industries were 
working at capacity. The most urgent need 
was for all types of logging labour. On 
the mainland, the scarcity of forest skills 
remained acute, despite collective agree- 
ments with higher wages. Some lumber 
operators were advertising for Prairie 


workers but these would not be available 
until after the harvest. 

The stepped-up defence program had 
brightened the prospects for the base metal 
industry, and there has been a steady 
demand for experienced miners. Coal 
mining remained relatively stable through- 
out the month. 


Industrial Analysis 


During September, agricultural activity 
was at its peak and Canadian farmers 
experienced difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
harvest help. Increasing demand for 
workers from other industries, particularly 
construction and logging, cut heavily into 
the available labour supply. As well, immi- 
grant help was not available in such large 
numbers as in previous years, although 
some Displaced Persons were still being 
admitted. Many who have completed their 
contract terms, have bought their own 
farms and others have moved into urban 
employment. Finally, the re-opening of 
the schools resulted in the withdrawal of 
younger workers who formed a large and 
important sector of the labour force. 

The Prairie harvest was late in starting 
this year, getting under way about the 
first week in September, and was further 
delayed by wet weather in some parts of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Labour short- 
ages were general throughout the region, 
especially since the harvests in the three 
provinces occurred at the same time this 
year. In the organized movement of 
harvesters from Eastern Canada to the 
Prairies, 2,300 workers were sent during 
August and September. 

Potato picking made heavy demands on 
Canadian labour during September. About 
2,200 pickers from Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick went over to Maine in the organized 
movement this year, as compared to 1,350 
in 1949. There were three organized move- 
ments carried out within the Maritime 
provinces. About 600 pickers went from 
Nova Scotia to Prince Edward Island; 1,000 
workers took part in a movement within 
the province of New Brunswick and another 
300 in a similar movement in Prince Edward 
Island. A movement from the Prairies to 
North Dakota was also carried out. 

Data on wages paid male hired help on 
farms, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, showed that wages at August 15 
were the highest on record. During 1949, 
a downward movement in wage rates was 
experienced but the scarcity of farm labour, 
together with increases in wages and prices 
generally, has terminated this trend. 

A marked increase in labour market 
activity in the manufacturing industries 
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was evident during September, as the 
economy expanded in response to increased 


seasonal activity and defence spending 
stimuli. Hirings were heavy during the 
month, wage rates were rising, Many new 
factories were either planned or in the 
contract stage, and shortages of some 


materials, notably steel, were beginning to 
develop. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
(Base: June 1, 1941—100) 
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The producer goods industries, in which 
heavy lay-offs have occurred in the past 
two years, were preparing to return to 
near-wartime levels of production and 
employment. Aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
armament plants were adding large num- 
bers of workers to their staffs. While some 
consumer durable goods industries, particu- 
larly those producing electrical apparatus 
and automobiles, were expanding, employ- 
ment in other consumer goods industries 
such as textiles, tobacco and beverages was 
either stable or declining. 

With an expanding economy, the upward 
movement in wage rates became more 
general during the month. With new collec- 
tive agreements being negotiated for the 
year, wage increases were being given in 
most industries, usually without a work 
stoppage. In the meat-packing industry. 
10,000 employees of the “Big Three” 
received an 84 cent-an-hour increase; some 
6,000 Eastern Canada textile workers 
received varying increases; Montreal and 
Toronto fur workers were also given 
industry-wide pay raises and about 20,000 
iron and steel workers, including employees 
of General Motors and Chrysler, received 
wage boosts. 
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During August and September, there was 
a rush to start work on new factories before 
anticipated shortages of key materials 
developed. Industrial contracts awarded 
during these two months were unusually 
heavy, bringing the 9-month total to $102.5 
om about 25 per cent above the com- 
parable 1949 figure. Over 2,700 new job 
openings were reported to the Department 
of Labour during the third quarter of the 
year, as a result of the completion of 38 
new plants. 

In sharp contrast with the 1949-50 season, 
labour demand in the logging industry was 
very strong in all regions during September. 
In the East, with excellent market prospects 
for both lumber and pulpwood, operators 
were planning a heavy cut and -were start- 
ing early to build up their stafis. The 
supply of labour was limited however, as 
both construction and agriculture were at 
the peak of seasonal activity and the 
demand was far in excess of supply. 

The British Columbia forestry industries 
continued to operate at a high level, with 
ideal weather conditions prevailing during 
most of the month. Shortages of skilled 
and unskilled workers were reported in all 
occupations, although labour turnover was 
lower. Fire hazard was the only other 
limiting factor on production and resulted 
in a three-day lay-off of 450 workers at 
Ladysmith. Rains toward the end of the 
month eliminated this hazard in most areas. 
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Eastern Canada including Manitoba as 
reported by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 


With this heavy demand in all regions, 
the number of unfilled vacancies registered 
with the National Employment Service 
increased sharply during September. At the 
month’s end, there were over 17,000 regis- 
tered as against 6,000 at the end of August. 
The demand was the strongest in those 
areas in which heavy unemployment 
occurred last year. About half the total 
of 17,000 was in the province of Quebec, 
4600 in the Prairies (chiefly the Lakehead 
area), 2,400 in Ontario and 1,100 in the 
Atlantie region. 

Construction activity was at its seasonal 
peak in September, with the industry oper- 
ating at capacity and backlogs of new work 
beginning to pile up. The demand for 
workers was increasing and labour shortages, 
which had existed all summer, became more 
severe during the month. These shortages 
were common to both skilled workers and 
labourers in all occupational groups. In 
only one large city, Vancouver, where 
several large commercial and housing pro- 
jects had been completed, was a drop in 
demand reported. 

In addition to the scarcity of suitable 
labour, shortages of material were also a 
limiting factor on production. ‘Temporary 
lay-offs of construction workers due to lack 
of materials were reported from various 
centres in Ontario. Quebec and British 
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Columbia during the month. The type of 
material in short supply varied by locality 
but structural steel, cement, plastering 
materials, and brick were among the more 
important. 

High employment in the industry in the 
immediate future is indicated by the large 
number of projects now in the contract 
stage. An unusually high volume of con- 
tracts were awarded in September, the 
figure of $129 million being the highest 
on record for that month. This brought 
the nine-month total value of contracts 
awarded to a staggering $1.01 billion, well 
above the total of $812 million for the 
same period in the record construction 
year of 1949. 

In spite of this apparent increase in the 
volume of work, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of construction employment 
at August 1 was below that of August 1, 
1949. The index for that date in 1950 
was 202.3, as compared to the 1949 figure 
of 203.5 (1926=100). This slight decline 
was due to a drop in railway and highway 
construction, as the building construction 
index was above that of August 1, 1949. 
On a regional basis, these year-to-year 
comparisons show that reported employ- 
ment was down at August 1 in the Mari- 
times, Quebec and Pacific areas, with 
Ontario and the Prairies showing increases. 
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Employment Service Activities 


The number of workers and jobs brought 
together by the National Employment 
Service during September was at a record 
high for the past four years. While most 
of the orders were filled by local workers, 
increasing numbers were being put in clear- 
ance—that is, were being circulated through 
the region or the Dominion, if necessary, 
to find suitable help. Orders for farm help, 
loggers, various construction and metal- 
working tradesmen, as well as requests for 
bank clerks, were being sought outside the 
local office areas where they were placed. 

Despite the fact that more women have 
been placed during the past five months 
than in the same period in any postwar 
year, applications on hand at the end of 
September were more than a third higher 
than a year ago. This, to some extent, 
was due to the number of married women 
returning to the labour market. High living 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 3:1 per cent at the end of 
June, from 4:4 per cent at the end of 
the previous quarter, but was higher than 
the percentage of 1-8 noted at June 30, 
1949. 

In this analysis, unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due_ to 
economic causes. Persons who are with- 
out work because of illness, a strike or 
lockout, or who are engaged in work out- 
side their own trade are not considered as 
unemployed. 


costs have been forcing housewives who 
have not been working for many years to 
seek work; others have been registering 
at NES offices in anticipation of job oppor- 
tunities in aircraft and munitions plants. 
In an effort to further ensure that married 
women not genuinely interested in securing 
employment will not be eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, a new regula- 
tion concerning the payment of benefits to 
married women will become effective on 
November 15. This specifies that married 
women who have not worked for 90 days 
since their marriage may be disqualified 
from receiving benefits for a period of two 
years unless the reason for their release was 
a shortage of work or an employer’s rule 
against employing married women. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
given the power to make such a regula- 
tion by an amendment to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act during February, 1950. 


June 30, 1950* 


The number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based. 
It should be understood, therefore, that 
the figures refer only to organizations 
reporting. At the date under review, 2,643 
locals reported a combined membership of 
570,692. In the previous quarter, reports 
were received from 2,477 locals with 489,984 
members, while at the end of June, 1949, 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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the percentage was based on 2,504 locals 
representing 489,045 members. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at the end of certain months 
in various provinces. As compared with 
the previous quarter, the percentage of 
unemployment declined in each province 
except New Brunswick. As compared with 
June, 1949, unemployment declined in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, was unchanged in Alberta and 
exceeded the previous year’s level in all 
other provinces. 

Table C-12 indicates the percentage of 
trade union unemployment by industrial 
groups. Returns were received from 1,088 
locals in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported 297,457 members of whom 
9,928 were unemployed at the end of June. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,020 
locals reported 256,404 members of whom 
94385 were unemployed at the end of 
March. At June 30, 1949, reports were 
received from 1,028 locals with a member- 
ship of 260,071 members of whom 4,723 
were without work at that date. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 867 locals representing a 


membership of 116,510 of whom 4,397 were 
unemployed at the end of June. At the 
end of the previous quarter, 804 locals with 
a membership of 102,731 reported 2,180 out 
of work while at the end of June, 1949, 
821 locals with a membership of 99,966 
members reported 1,044 as unemployed. 

Unemployment in Mining fell from 2:3 
to 1:3 per cent. Reports were received 
from 69 locals with a membership of 35,363 
of whom 464 were out of work. 

In the building and construction trades, 
unemployment fell from 15-8 to 4-2 per 
cent. Reports from 221 locals with a 
membership of 55,852 show 2,356 unem- 
ployed as compared with 7,343 unemployed 
out of a membership of 46,483 in 214 
locals at March 31, 1949. At June 30, 1949, 
the proportion unemployed in these trades 
was 4°3 per cent. 

Of the main groups of industries, unem- 
ployment at June 30, as compared with the 
previous quarter, was less in Lumbering, 
Mining, Manufacturing, Construction, Com- 
munication and Services; it was unchanged 
in Trade, and increased in Transportation. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WAGE-EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1948° 


In the eleven-month period between the 1947 and 1948 surveys, 
average weekly wages rose by 10°6 per cent for men and 12:1 
per cent for women. In the preceding year, men’s weekly wages 
rose by 14:1 per cent and women’s by 15:1 per cent over the 


November, 1946 figures. 


Average tume worked remained sub- 


stantially the same as in 1947. 


Results of the third annual survey of 
earnings and hours in leading manufac- 
turing establishments, recently published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show 
that in the last week of October, 1948, 
women made up 24-1 per cent of all 
employees reported in the latest survey, 
22:4 per cent of the wage-earners and 32-8 
per cent of the salaried personnel. These 
percentages reflect insignificant decreases 
from the proportions reported for Novem- 
ber, 1947. 

Women employed as  wage-earners 
received, on the average, $5.35 a week less 
than those defined as salaried workers. 
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There was a somewhat greater increase in 
the wages than in the salaries paid to 
women over the 11 months. Their average 
hourly earnings amounted to 63-6 per cent 
of men’s hourly earnings, their average 
weekly wages to 56-7 per cent, and average 
weekly salaries to 49:2 per cent. The differ- 
ence in percentage between the hourly and 
weekly figures for the women results from 





* The survey includes all employees on the pay- 
lists of establishments usually employing 15 or more 
persons, with the exception of travelling salesmen, 
homeworkers, watchmen, charwomen and workers 
engaged on new construction. Proprietors or firm 
members and employees of separately organized 
sales offices were also excluded. 
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their shorter working time; the disparity 
between the proportions of women’s weekly 
wages and their weekly salaries in relation 
to men’s earnings is chiefly due to the 
influence of the comparatively high salaries 
of executive and administrative employees 
—mostly male—on the average earnings of 
the salaried personnel. 

The 1948 statistics were collected for the 
last week in October, one month earlier 
than in the two preceding surveys. Except 
in a few seasonal industries, such as sawmill, 
food processing, and apparel manufacturing, 
the change in the period of the survey did 
not materially affect the comparability of 
the date, it is explained. 

Increases in average wages were general 
throughout Canada in the 11-month period 
between the 1947 and 1948 surveys. 
. Average weekly wages rose by 10-6 per 
cent for men and by 12:1 per cent for 
women. Upward adjustments of wage rates, 
often on an “across-the-board” basis, were 
chiefly responsible for the increases, 
although changes in levels of industrial 
activity for seasonal and other reasons, and 
other circumstances were contributing 
factors. The variations were smaller than 
in the preceding year, when men’s weekly 
wages rose by 14-1 per cent and women’s 
by 15-1 per cent over the figures reported 
in November, 1946. The average time 
worked by the wage-earners, and: the pro- 
portions working hours longer or shorter 
than average remained, on the whole, sub- 
stantially the same as in 1947. 

Salaried personnel made up 16-7 per cent 
of the reported employees and were paid 
20-5 per cent of the gross payrolls in 1948. 
Their average weekly earnings rose by 6:3 
per cent from 1947, while wages rose by 
10-9 per cent. In the preceding year, 
salaries had increased by 13-5 per cent and 
wages by 14:9 per cent. Men averaged 
$63.48 a week in October, 1948—$3.27 more 
than in November, 1947; in the previous 
year their weekly earnings had risen by $7. 
The amounts of the increases in women’s 
salaries in the same periods were appre- 
clably smaller; they were paid $31.26 a 
week in 1948 and $28.68 in 1947. The 
average hours reported for salaried per- 
sonnel of both sexes declined slightly from 
the 1947 levels. 


Wage-Earners 


Wage-earners, defined as _ production 
workers, route drivers and delivery men, 
maintenance and related employees, com- 
prised 83:3 per cent of all persons reported 
in the 1948 survey. Male wage-earners 
made up 77-6 per cent of the total, 0-3 
percentage points above the proportion in 
November, 1947. Among the 17 major 
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industrial divisions, the numbers of women 
wage-earners exceeded the numbers of men 
only in the clothing division, where they 
comprised 69:8 per cent of the reported 
workers. 

The sex distribution of wage-earners 
varied provincially in accordance with the 
industrial activities represented in the 
different areas. The highest proportion of 
men was reported in British Columbia, 
where large numbers of wage-earners are 
employed in the lumber, iron and steel 
and other industries which utilize the ser- 
vices of few women. The general propor- 
tion of women employed as wage-earners 
in Quebec was substantially higher than in 
other provinces because of the importance 
of the textile, clothing, tobacco and other 
light industries, in which women constitute 
high percentages of the workers. 


Average Earnings? 


Reported earnings in manufacturing as a 
whole averaged 94:6 cents an hour and 
$41.25 a week for both sexes, 102-3 cents 
an hour and $45.73 a week for men, and 
65:1 cents an hour and $25.91 a week for 
women. These figures represent substantial 
increases over the levels reported in 
November, 1947, although the advances 
were smaller than in the preceding year. 
Both men and women employed in durable 
goods manufacturing were more highly paid 
and enjoyed somewhat greater increases in 
pay in the 11 months than those in the non- 
durable goods division. 

Male workers in the motor vehicle manu- 
facturing group received the highest aver- 
age hourly pay of $1.31 an hour, and those 
in pulp and paper mills received the highest 
average weekly pay, amounting to $55.02. 
Among industries reporting more than 
1,000 female wage-earners, women’s average 
hourly and average weekly earnings were 
highest in the plants producing motor 
vehicle parts and accessories, where they 
received 87:2 cents an hour and $35.23 a 
week, on the average, at the end of October, 
1948. In this industry and in several others, 
the amounts of increases in hourly earnings 
since November, 1947,- were the same for 
both men and women. Such “across-the- 
board” adjustments produced higher per- 
centage increases in women’s earnings than 
in men’s, so that their wages constituted 





2 Manufacturers co-operating in the survey were 
asked to state the gross earnings of all reported 
Wage-earners for part-time, full-time and overtime 
work in the week ending October 31, 1948, regard- 
less of whether they were paid on a time, piece- 
work, commission or other basis. Incentive, produc- 
tion, cost-of-living and other bonuses earned in 
the week were included, as were payments to 
workers absent with pay during any part of the 
week. 


TABLE A.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, 


FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 


REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN 
WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE 











Both Sexes 














Average 

Area or Group Hourly 

Earnings 
1948 | 1947 

cents 

CANADA.......... 94-6 85-1 
Durable Goods..... 103-0 92-6 
Non-Durable Goods 86-9 78-3 
Nova Scotia........ 82-4 75-5 
New Brunswick..... 82-5 73-9 
Quebeci wey eee. 85-4 76-7 
Ontaniowee ren 99-9 89-7 
Manitobaeerrmensten: 91-0 82-0 
Saskatchewan....... 93-3 84:5 
A lbertaencte one cee 95-5 84-2 
114-2 103-6 


British Columbia... 





























Men Women 
Average ae. eet Ryerss | ie 
Increase Hourly Increase Hourly Increase 
bed Earnings CARES Earnings Over 
_| Novem- ‘i =~_____| Novem- is ade Ot ee ty NOVOIES 
ber, 1947 1948 | 1947 ber, 1947 1948 ) 1947 ber, 1947 
p.c. cents p.c. cents p.c. 
11-2 102-3 92-1 11-1 65-1 58-2 11-9 
11-3 105-2 94-8 11-1 75-7 67-7 11- 
11-0 98-5 88-8 10-9 62-9 56-1 12 
9-1 88-4 81-1 9-0 45-5 40-6 12-1 
11-6 88-4 79-5 LiL 52-6 47-7 10-3 
11-3 93-6 84-2 11-2 61-4 54-1 13-5 
11-4 107-3 96-6 11-1 69-2 62-2 11-3 
11-0 98-6 88-1 11:9 61-5 57-0 7-9 
10:4 96-6 87-5 10-4 66-9 62-3 7-4 
13-4 100-0 88-6 12-9 67-1 60-4 11-1 
10-2 118-9 107-8 10-3 75-2 68-2 10-3 








TABLE B.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE 
LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR 
THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 



































Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average A verage 
Area or Group Weekly Increase Weekly Increase Weekly Increase 
Wages over Wages over Wages over 
= ——| November |—— November ||—-—- - November 
1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
Canadasee. eons. 41.25 | 37.19 10-9 45.73 41.35 10-6 25-91 23-11 12-1 
Dura ble'Goodsy.s-6 -.ee- 45 .32 40.93 10-8 46.50 | 42.19 1023) 0h 73 27-76 10-7 
Non-Durable Goods...... 37.63 33.90 11-0 44.52 40.32 10-4 24.97 22.16 12-7 
INGivaneCOLlame sae ae ae Silat’ |e ot. 9-1 40.66 | 37.47 8-5 20.25 17.62 14-9 
New Brunswick..... 38.03 33.55 13-4 AIS DON emo Op 12-1 22.04 19.22 14-7 
Ole bees bck spire ets: 38.60 | 34.82 10-9 43.80 | 39.66 10-4 Omi 22.02 14-0 
Ontario ayy ere ire ee: 42.86 | 38.57 11-1 47.10 | 42.70 10-3 26.92 24.13 11-2 
iM EWOVIHO) OYE dicie S @aniers Una ole 39.22 || 35.69 10-2 43.48 | 39.20 10-9 24.35 22.63 7-6 
Saskatchewan reams 40.12 36.63 9-5 42.12 39.16 7-6 26.09 25.10 3-9 
sal oYesrisi2h 0 rmanaas Am caches ae eee Mery) 36.81 12-3 43.80 | 39.07 12-1 Clow yt) 8-2 
Britishi@olumpiase. sen) 46.02 41.85 10-0 48.27 | 43.55 10-8 28.58 26.19 9-1 



































TABLE C.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN 
THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE 
FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 






































Both Sexes Men Women 
Acree aig Average A verage 
Area or Group Weekly Increase Weekly Increase Weekly Increase 
Salaries over Salaries over Salaries over 
—- —| November —- November ||——-- a November 
1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
Canadaeir eer 34 ae. 52.91 49.78 6-3 63.47 60.21 5-4 31.26 | 28.68 9-0 
Durable Goods........... 54.94 oly 73 6-4 64.31 61.20 5°2 31 -90 29.01 10-0 
Non-Durable Goods......| 51.24 48.21 6°3 62.70 a4) at" 5-6 30.83 28.47 8:3 
ING VARSCOblae tees ee 48.42 45.34 6°8 56.49 53.44 5-7 27.29 25.67 6-3 
New Brunswick..... 46.70 44.59 4-7 55.94 53.060 4-4 26.86 24 18 8-4 
Qe DEG. at ake ee eee ae 62.39 49.45 5-9 62.20 59.09 5-3 31.62 28 : 95 8: 3 
Ontarigren. 6. hoe oa 53.63 50.46 6-3 65.20 62.01 5-2 31.40 28 84 8:3 
Manto bene). sect cenit. 49.68 46.07 7:8 58.98 54.62 8-0 28.21 26.07 a4 
Saskatchewan.............| 44.90 41.95 7:0 54.52 50.47 8-0 28.25 25.90 © 
Alberta: Reet ee. see, 49020 44 32 8-8 55.81 51.68 8-0 29.04 26.62 os 
British Columbia......... 56.38 52.89 6-6 65.16 61.70 5-6 83.40 | 30.07 , 



































a somewhat higher proportion of men’s 
wages than in 1947. In a few industries, 
the most important of which were fish 
canning and women’s clothing manufac- 
turing, women’s hourly earnings rose by 
greater amounts than men’s earnings. The 
most substantial advances in average 
hourly earnings in the 11 months were 
20-8 cents to men and 18-1 cents to women 
engaged in tobacco products manufactur- 
ing and 15 cents to men in railroad shops. 


Average Hours of Work 


The average working time of the wage- 
earners reported did not vary significantly 
from the average recorded 11 months 
earlier. Men averaged 44:7 hours, and 
women 39-8 hours, as compared with 44:9 
and 39-7 reported for November 30, 1947. 
The largest proportion of men, 19-4 per 
cent, was reported to have worked 45 to 
47 hours in the week, and the second largest 
group, 13:9 per cent, worked 48 hours. 
Over 17 per cent of the female wage- 
earners, also the largest group, worked 45 
to 47 hours, but only a small percentage 
worked 48 hours or longer. 


In the three-year period covered by the 
surveys, there was a small increase in the 
proportions of wage-earners working 40 
hours, and a slight decrease in the propor- 
tions working 48 hours. The percentage 
of women reported in each category did 
not differ appreciably from that of men, 
except in the 48-hour class. Average hours 
of men varied from 48-6 hours in pulp and 
paper mills to 40:3 hours in men’s clothing 
factories. Among industries reporting more 
than 1,000 women as wage-earners, the 
average time of such workers ranged from 
44-3 hours in rayon, nylon and silk textile 
mills to 34-6 hours in fruit and vegetable 
processing plants. 


Salaried Employees 


Salaried personnel reported in the survey 
comprised executive, managerial, super- 
visory, office, clerical and related staff. 
Working proprietors, firm members and 
travelling salesmen were excluded, as 
were all employees of separately-organized 
distributive units not properly classed 
aS manufacturing concerns. Professional 
workers were usually classified, as salaried 
personnel. 

Salaried workers made up 16-7 per cent 
of the total number of employees reported. 
The proportions of salaried workers in 
relation to wage-earners varied considerably 
among the provinces, the variations being 
related to the scale of operation and the 
organization of the individual establish- 
ments. 


1940 


The percentage of salaried women 
decreased slightly in Canada as a whole 
and in several provinces between November, 
1947, and October, 1948. Differences in 
levels of activity in industries employing 
above- or below-average proportions of 
women and changes in classification of 
employees were largely responsible for these 
small variations. 


Average Weekly Salaries 


The reported salaries in leading manu- 

facturing establishments in Canada were 
higher in the last week of October, 1948, 
than they were 11 months earlier, but the 
increases were not so large as in the year 
from November, 1946, to November, 1947. 
Unlike the preceding year, the general 
increases to the salaried personnel of each 
sex in 1948 were smaller than those to 
the wage-earners. 
, The general increase in women’s salaries 
in the 11 months ending October 31, 1948, 
amounted to $2.58 a week, as compared 
with $326 in men’s. (In 1947 women’s 
salaries had risen by $2.77 and men’s by 
$7.) The greater percentage gain to women 
in 1948 over 1947 resulted in an increase 
of 1-7 percentage points in the proportion 
that their salaries constituted of men’s 
salaries: In comparing salaries of men and 
women, consideration must be given to 
several factors influencing their pay levels. 
In addition to occupational differences and 
pay differentials, the age of women em- 
ployees tends to be lower than that of men, 
their rate of labour turnover is higher, and 
part-time work and absenteeism are more 
prevalent. 

In all three years, leading manufacturers 
reported the highest salary levels for men 
in Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec, 
and for women in British Columbia, Quebec 
and Ontario. 

While men generally received larger in- 
creases in the 11 months than women in 
the same industry, there were several 
instances where the rise in women’s average 
weekly earnings exceeded that of male 
salaried workers. Several factors contrib- 
uted in varying degree to this situation, 
among which may be mentioned (1) con- 
tinuing increases in salaries of general office 
workers, while upward adjustments to 
executive and other senior personnel 
(mostly male) were less important than 
in 1947; (2) increases granted on an 
occupational basis, particularly where in- 
sufficient numbers of trained workers were 
available; (3) higher proportions of more 
experienced women office workers; and 
(4) greater activity of a seasonal character 


in industries employing above-average num- 
bers of women, such as the apparel and 
food processing groups. 


Hours of Work 


The hours reported for the salaried 
employees are less precise than those for 
the wage-earners, mainly because short 
absences and overtime frequently do not 
affect their earnings so that time records 
in hours are often lacking. In general, 
salaried personnel work fewer hours, on the 
average, than wage-earners in the same 


establishments. Only in a few industries 
did the working time of the salaried staff 
exceed that of the wage-earners; instances 
were some food and beverage groups and 
apparel manufacturing, where the average 
hours of the wage-earners were compara- 
tively low. 

On the whole, there was little variation 
between the average hours of the salaried 
workers reported in 1947 and 1948. In most 
provinces, their hours declined slightly, but 
nowhere did the difference amount to as 
much as an hour. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0:9 point between 
September 1 and October 2 to reach 170-7. 
At January, the index stood at 161-0 and 
the October, 1949 figure was 162-2. In 
contrast to the past few months, groups 
other than food accounted for most of the 
increase. The food index recorded an 
advance of 1:3 points to 220-1 reflecting 
increases for eggs, butter, milk, coffee and 
fruits. Reversing a January-September 
trend, meat prices declined slightly while 
fresh vegetables also moved lower. The 
clothing index rose from 182:3 to 183-5 
largely as a result of higher prices for fall 
and winter items and footwear. Slight 
increases throughout the home furnishings 
and services group advanced this index 1-6 
points to 172-7. The index of miscel- 
laneous items moved from 182°8 to 133°3 
following increases in tires, barbers’ fees 
and certain drug items. Higher prices for 
coal and coke resulted in a slight gain in 
the fuel and lhght index frqgm 140°8 to 
141-0. Rents were not surveyed during 
October, and the index remained at 135-5. 

Between August, 1939 and October, 1950, 
the cost-of-living index advanced 69-3 per 
cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living indexes regis- 
tered advances during August, with the 
exception of Edmonton. For this city a 
sharp seasonal drop in potatoes and other 
fresh vegetables was sufficient to offset 
higher prices for meats, coffee, sugar and 
butter. At other centres, food prices were 
higher although considerable variation was 
noted. Clothing was up at all centres as 
was home furnishings and services. Fuel 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


costs were higher at most centres. The 
quarterly survey of rents revealed advances 
in six of the eight centres—Saint John and 
Saskatoon remaining unchanged. A general 
increase in automobile tires was reflected 
in advances in the miscellaneous items 
indexes. 

Composite city index increases between 
August 1 and September 1 were as follows: 
Montreal 2-4 to 174:7; Toronto 1-7 to 
166-1; Halifax 1-4 to 160-3; Winnipeg 1-2 
to 164-3; Vancouver 1-2 to 170-8; Saint 
John 1-1 to 166-0; Saskatoon 0-6 to 167-8. 
Edmonton remained at 165-0. In the same 
period, the Dominion index rose 1:3 to 
168-5. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved up 1:6 points between July and 
August, 1950, to a new all-time high of 
168-5. Of the eight major groups, six 
recorded increases in this period and two 
were unchanged. The most substantial 
group increase was shown by ‘Textile 
Products which advanced 7:1 points to 
172-7. Non-ferrous Metals and Chemical 
Products followed with equal gains of 3-7 
points which brought the Non-ferrous 
Metals index to 162-8 and the Chemical 
Products index to 122-3. Animal Prod- 
ucts increased by 2-1 points to 179-9 and 
Non-metallic Minerals edged up one-tenth 
of a point to 140-8. Vegetable Products 
and Iron Products remained unchanged 


at July levels of 150-1 and 182-5 
respectively. 
Important commodity price increases 


were recorded between July and August 
for the following: tallow 50-0 per cent, 
lard (average) 37-3 per cent, worsted 
yarn, 2 ply- 18's, 35-4 per cent, raw 
rubber 31°5 per cent, calf skins 28-6 per 
cent, raw sugar 25-3 per cent, canned peas 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
(1935-39 = 100) 


INDEX 
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1946 1947 1948 


25-0 per cent, raw wool, eastern bright, 
22-8 per cent, automobile tires 20-7 per 
cent, pepper 15-3 per cent, glycerine 15-1 
per cent, wool cloth 14-9 per cent, cocoa 
beans (African) 14:7 per cent. Among 
commodity declines decorded in the same 
period were: potatoes 19-5 per cent, 
onions, Toronto, 16-7 per cent, oats, No. 
1 feed 10:4 per cent, lemons 9-8 per cent, 
rolled oats 8-3 per cent, lambs 8:1 per 
cent, barley, No. 2 feed 7:6 per cent, 
canned tomatoes 6:7 per cent, halibut 
6-7 per cent, beef carcass, cow, Montreal 
5°8 per cent. 


INDEX 








1949 1950 


The Canadian Farm Products index of 
prices at wholesale declined 12:3 points 
to 141-9 between July and August. A 
sharp drop of 20-7 points in Field Prod- 
ucts to 105-7 was due largely to lower 
initial payment prices to producers for 
grains which became effective August 1, 
although seasonal decreases in potatoes 
and onions also contributed to the down- 
ward movement. The Animal Products 
Index rose 1-8 points to 202-6 when higher 
prices for raw wool, hides and skins, fowl 
and eggs outweighed a small recession in 
livestock prices. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS*® 
Canada, September, 1950 


There was a slight increase in the number 
of new work stoppages during the month, 
as compared with August. However the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss declined sharply from the August totals, 
which were swollen by the trans-Canada 
strike of 125,000 non-operating railway 
workers which caused a time loss of a 
million days. In September, 1949, with 
about the same number of stoppages as in 
the month under review, the time loss was 
almost double. ; 
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Preliminary figures for September, 1950, 
show 20 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 15,902 workers, with a time loss 
of 38,376 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in August, 
involving 129,787 workers and a loss of 
1,053,000 days. In September, 1949, there 
were 25 strikes and lockouts, with 8,588 
workers involved and a loss of 67,933 days. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


For the first nine months of this year 
preliminary figures show 110 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 162,247 workers and a 
loss of 1,301,698 days. In the same period 
in 1949 there were 105 strikes and lockouts, 
with 38,520 workers involved and a loss of 
833,946 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1950, was 0:05 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 1-26 
per cent in August, 1950; 0-08 per cent in 
September, 1949; 0-17 per cent for the first 
nine months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for 
the first nine months of 1949. 

Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, five were compromise settle- 
ments, and four were indefinite in result, 


work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month seven work 
stoppages were unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
and department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., August 27, 1949. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazrerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1950, was 77 and 13 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 90 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 43,500 workers involved and a 
time loss of 249,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 77 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, five, directly 
involving 27,200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 25, 
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directly involving 1,400 workers, on other 
wage questions; nine, directly involving 
1,300 workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
33, directly involving 4,800 workers on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
two, directly involving 500 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and three, 
directly involving 200 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1950, figures show 
28 strikes, involving, directly and indirectly, 
10,604 workers and causing a time loss of 
14,077 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1950. 
show 560 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 350,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,900,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for July, 1950, are 425. 
strikes and lockouts, involving 225,000 
workers with a time loss of 2,900,000 days. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR” 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Labour GAZETTE. 


Atomic Power 


1. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Mobilizing for Atomic War. New 
York, 1950. Pp. 64. 

2. Straus, DonaLtp B. The Development 
of a Policy for Industrial Peace in Atomic 
Energy. Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1950. Pp. 104. 


Biography 

3. Dreier, Mary EisasetH. Margaret 
Drever Robins; Her Life, Letters and Work. 
New York, Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 
1950. Pp. 278. 

4. Mapison, CHARLES ALLAN. American 
Labor Leaders; Personalities and Forces in 
the Labor Movement. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 474. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND PENSIONS 
CoNFERENCE, CINCINNATI, 1950. Tran- 
scription of Proceedings, March 29, 1960. 
Columbus, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
1950. Pp. 62. 

6. CONFERENCE ON THE  EcoONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  [st, 
Montreat, 1949. Report. Montreal, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, University of Mont- 
real, 1949. Pp. 110. 

7. Mims, Henry N. Analysis of 31 
Southern Textile Labor Contracts, by 
Henry N. Mims and Guy B. Arthur, Jr., 
Toccoa, Ga., Management Evaluation Ser- 
vices, Inc., 1949. Pp. 112. 

8. New York (Stare). 
LABor. DIvIsioN OF RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Collectively Bargained Pension 
Plans in New York State. New York, 1950. 
Ppsbo: 
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Economic Conditions 


9. CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. The 
Expanding Role of Government and Labor 
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in the American Economy; an Address 
Presented under the Auspices of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, January 30, 1950, by Waldo 
E. Fisher. Pasadena, 1950. Pp. 26. 

10. Heinz, Oscar. A Framework for 
Long-Range Agricultural Policy, by Oscar 
Heline and Donald R. Kaldor. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1950. 
Pp. 68. , 

11. Jenninces (Sir) Witi1Am Ivor. The 
Economy of Ceylon. Madras, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp, 224: 

12. NATIONAL Forum oF Lasor, AGRICUL- 
TURE, AND INpustry. A Balanced Economy 
in the Readjustment Period; Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth National Forum of 
Labor, Agriculture, and Industry, Laramie, 
Wyoming, August 2, 3, 4, 1948. Laramie, 
Wyo., University of Wyoming, 1948. Pp. 
147. 

13. NATIONAL Forum oF Laxsor, AGRICUL- 
TURE, AND INpustRY. Keeping Our Economy 
on an Even Keel; Annual Proceedings of 
the Fifth National Forum of Labor, Agri- 
culture, and Industry, Laramie, Wyoming, 
August 15, 16, 17, 1949. Edited by Gerald 


Jenny. Laramie, Wyo., University of 
Wyoming, 1949. Pp. 212. 
14. Unitep Nations. EcoNoMIC AND 


SoctaL Councit. Economic CoMMISSION 
FoR Latin AMERICA. The Economic 
Development of Latin America and Its 
Principal Problems, by Raul Prebisch. 
Lake Success, New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1950. 
Ppe59: 

15. Unitep Nations. Economic SurRvEY 
Mission FOR THE Muippte East. Final 
Report; An Approach to Economic 
Development in the Middle East. Lake 
Success, 1949. 2 volumes. 

16. Untrep Nations. SECRETARIAT. StTA- 
TISTICAL OrFicE. National Income Statts- 
tics, 1938-1948. Lake Success, New York, 


1950. Pp. 249. 
17. Viner, JAcosp. The Customs Union 
Issue. New York, Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace, 1950. Pp. 221. 


Employees, Rating Of 

18. Grorce, WILLIAM V. Rating Employee 
Performance. University, Miss., University 
of Mississippi, 1950. Pp. 16. 

19. Ouson, Gottrrrip. Occupational Rating 
Simplified for Foundries (Also Merit 
Rating). Chicago, National Founders 
Association, 1946. Pp. 61. 


20. Ricz, A. K. Assessing the Job. 
London, Industrial Welfare Society, 1947. 
Pp. 40. 
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151-6 157°3 139-2 96-3 
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IDENOsitS hase ei oa hee ects: $000; 000s. eee 3,082 3,033 2,913 
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Aug. 


fe fe ep 


(7) 2,163 





1939 
Aug. 


ee 


117-5 
11-6 
1,941 
533 


ee 


(7) 281 
(7)1,089 


Norz.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949, June 5, 


Manitoba. 
(2) Average 1926=100. 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in man 


cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(6) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(7) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments 


1948 


1948, All figures for June 1950 exclude 


ufacturing by the 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
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Adult 
Males 


55,416 
74,447 
12,695 
3, 564 
3,767 
4,259 
9, 934 
27,281 


2,986 
2,234 
4,184 
4,630 
4,141 
7,382 
4,770 
4,995 
4,383 
4,920 
4,473 
3, 888 


52,986 


2,884 
2,197 
3,690 
4,242 
3, 987 
5,012 
4,455 
3,057 
1,706 
2,831 
2,430 
1,953 


39, 044 


1,254 
1,906 
2,284 
2,922 
3,655 
2,899 
3,053 
1,995 


19, 948 
30, 124 


Adult 
Females 


34,803 
37,345 
12,145 
5, 834 
6,674 
11,620 
40,818 
24,787 


2,794 
1, 904 
3, 963 
3, 008 
3,076 
4,747 
4,004 
3,616 
4,755 
5,405 
4,238 
3, 681 


45,191 


2,845 
2,342 
3, 104 
2,910 
2,963 
3,770 
3,543 
2,855 
1,494 
2,907 
2,389 
1,835 


32,957 


1,414 
1,676 
1,862 
2,331 
2,611 
2,354 
2,003 
1,883 


16,134 
24,332 


Children 
Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
i We 
5, 054 
4,010 
6, 843 
20, 967 
12,059 


1,468 
1,071 
2,472 
1,778 
2,243 
3,194 
2,929 
2,347 
2,133 
2,758 
2,418 
2,426 


27, 237 


1,720 
1,509 
2,374 
1,940 
2,234 
3,185 
2,618 
1,939 

974 
1,814 
1,533 
1,376 


23,216 


1,062 
1,377 
1,655 
2,262 
2,096 
1,686 
1, 668 
1,332 


13,138 
17,519 


Total 


110, 534 
142,309 
35, 957 
14,452 
14,451 
22,722 
valve!) 
64,127 


7,248 
5, 209 
10,619 
9,416 
9,460 
15,323 
11,103 
10, 958 
11,871 
13,083 
11,129 
9,995 


125,414 


7,449 
6, 648 
9,168 
9,092 
9,184 
11, 967 
10,616 
7,851 
4,174 
7,502 
6,352 
5, 164 


95,217 


3,710 
4,959 
5,801 
7,515 
8, 362 
6,939 
6,724 
5,210 


49,220 
71,975 


1949 


TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
Deen ee nn 


























BG. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946 Total. ihe hatte cee eee 8, 656 Opn 1g 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947-—Totals wie a re ee Shares 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948 Totale tec 2 eae eee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 yy 11, 996 125,414 
19490 January toa. Se ee 211 1,542 3,770 eed 607 7,449 
Februaryer se: ous s eee ou beet 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
Marehtty 622 simran. mi ereeee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

vA riley ee bi tiectes ets 202 co 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

May eh ae cate tee acca 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
Janeen eee ee ee Bae 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11,967 

lye Sa een eo eee es: ah 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
AOSD ek eee te eee 2D 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,801 
September wan sch rarene a ki eee 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
Octebery tii. oh. Gee ete ae 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 1,502 
INOVEDIDEr: ano) Meee ree 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 G,oco 
IDECenlbOCr Ee eee ee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

TPOtaly alee tyes s eek: Dtiity 18,005 48 , 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

PODS IANUAT Ye: conc yer ee Res 115 641 1,988 703 263 OerLO) 
Pebritarysar oc. eco ate 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Marelina wins & Gaeake ccs cokes 145 es 3,049 1,063 44] 5,801 

April Bee ote cee meio Bae 257 1033 3,838 tesa 576 15 OLS 

IM aise ee Oa ae ets a Ren ee 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8, 362 

FULTS ae eens tle. Senet a aes ple 1.027 707s 1,477 Bel 6,939 

aEYEL Vor eee ok or se eee SE, = Seates se 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
August 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
Total (8 months 1950)... 1758 Ora 25,612 9,473 4,040 49, 220 

Total (8 months 1949)... 2,029 13,364 37,035 18,729 5,818 712975 
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TABLE A-3.—_DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 














here Unskilled Others 
Month a e ~ jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including 
culture ae cee 

skilled Mining 

£G4 02 = Ota ce aad <2. en ieee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 
IYO VERE Boy a tho ake at eee ren Soe 4,174 aod 8,546 4,211 2,987 
O4S= TU otalunsy b> Pek ee! ae 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 
1040 —— January. fades tees feo LeLor. 427 801 243 276 
Hebrusrye.: ots ae eno k be 1,386 414 589 2a ere 
Maire ie eee ee eer eee 1,818 544 845 278 205 

April R204”, betes, bate pas Na 650 891 285 361 

Mave B36). oe ct ee. Wok oe tee 2,164 53 CHES 268 240 

UIE hs hoa Une Mano Ae 2 boo 889 1,020 285 283 

Tab kee} vend ee et 2,063 700 803 288 601 

PN tog ihc) rp a Ae ee ea OS 1,405 496 586 236 334 
Septem beres hia ane. ie 440 189 393 203 481 
Wetabor Ws bs 8 Outer iTS 423 641 241 353 
ever ber sat se ee ae ee 926 440 593 260 eda 
PeSeOTI Deh s se aan eee 1,016 228 397 180 132 

BSD). igi ie ch. Sn RO 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 
1950—January... 483 152 278 180 141 
GOAT Vth eat ak a cos Se oda 970 252 386 160 138 
Mie ey Bese ethos lah Mae ted 1,162 278 492 181 171 

ahr.) Ey ea ee en ee i? iio 239 p22 216 172 

Ly Peni oe ARES se aries 2,224 407 586 266 172 

A TLISYSh. 5 on lege ce ene ae 1,400 568 494 238 199 

itt VE ts sty kde aac) 1,893 323 433 220 184 

AMO BUMMER OTT F< eins foo. ctanan ss Ae 896 242 403 232 222 
Total (8 months 1950)... 10,801 2,461 3,594 1,693 1,399 

Total (8 months 1949)... 14, 563 4,658 6,312 2,114 2,477 























Total 


9,934 
27,281 
52,986 


2,884 
2,797 
3,690 
4,249 
3,987 
5,012 
4,455 
3,057 
1,706 
2,831 
2,430 
1,953 


39,044 








1,234 
1,906 
2, 284 
2,922 
3,655 
2,899 
3,053 
1,995 


19, 948 
30, 124 








1950 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 











19388—Average.........4.. 

1989—Average............ 
104 0= Avera caer errr ie 
1941—Average............ 
1942—Average............ 
1948—A verage..........:. 
1944—Average........... 

1945—Average............ 
1946—A-veraves......-.-.- 
1947—Average............ 
1948—Average............ 


fs Ses) he ee ee 


I NVUCUUS) Ae ea 
September......... 
Ocloben erent: 
INOVierlberasee.] ae 
December 


1949—January............ 


PA TIEUG ES Waser > 8 oie: 
Sey OLE} C01] 6 C2) meON an ie 
Octo bcraneeeer ee: 
INOwielIMilocivee: «ac: 
IDecomibecwnea aon 


























($ Millions) 
: Utilities, 
peur Trans- Finance, 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc- DOP aUION, | Perviees 
Fishing, | facturing tion Communi- (including 
Trapping rae | Comers 
PE Storage, ment 
Mining Trade 
22 59 9 56 59 
pe) 62 8 by 59 
pe er ra 63 62 
29 107 16 tS 67 
30 143 18 80 73 
31 169 18 86 78 
33 172 13 95 83 
35 156 15 101 90 
42 146 24 114 103 
AT 175 33 133 113 
52 202 40 154 126 
43 194 34 142 121 
47 195 37 147 125 
51 201 43 150 130 
53 201 48 153 130 
55 204 48 157 13 
57 220 48 185 130 
57 23 48 164 130 
56 214 46 166 130 
52 Bat 39 164 129 
49 zit 35 159 133 
AT 21D 34 159 Isai 
42 214 30 161 134 
40 213 39 163 134 
46 209 42 166 138 
51 216 46 170 141 
51 214 AQ 7 142 
55 218 51 Lew 139 
54 220 53 174 138 
53 219 52 175 141 
51 218 50 177 143 
AT 217 41 174 141 
43 213 3 166 140 
43 216 37 166 141 
41 218 39 168 145 
4] 219 41 it 148 
45 221 48 ages 148 
50 229 52 180 149 
a2 231 54 182 148 























Supple- 

mentary 

Labour Total 

Income 
5 209 
5 PALMS 
Fy 245 
8 299 - 
10 354. 
13 395 
ies 409 
13 410 
14 443 
li 518 
20 593 
18 551 
18 570 
20 595 
20 606 
20 614 
22 663* 
21 §33 
Dil 632 
ll 614 
20 607 
20 605 
20 606 
19 610 
20 622 
20 645 
ON 649 
23 658 
22 662 
22 663 
De 661 
22 642 
Pe 620 
21 625 
22 633 
22 642 
22 §59 
26 683 
24 691 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 


Therefore, the final total does not 


1951 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 





TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND-INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, 21,608 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,140,507 and total payrolls of $96,882,763. 














Average Weekly Salaries 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 
































Geographical and Industrial Unit and Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Aug. 1| July 1| Aug. 1| Aug. 1) July 1 | Aug. 1| Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
$ $ $ 

(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimces.................. 39.28 | 38.89 | 37.63 | 121-1 | 121-6 | 124-0 | 216-9 | 215-6 212-8 
Prince Edward Island.............| 35.29 35.56 Soll 174-9 167-6 147-2 281-7 272-1 237-7 
INGWaSCObla ie cnee eee 39.77 39.69 37.80 113-4 111-2 121-4 199-2 194-9 202-6 
INewabruns wick ese eee Eee ons Gal son OOml mod sa! 131-1 136-3 127-3 | 244-2 | 248-7 229-3 
Quebec........0. ccc cece eee eee ee | 43.15 | 43.04 | 49.17] 127-5 | 126-0 | 126-8 | 229-4 | 226-2 217-8 
OnbarIO se ee ee ee 47.07 | 46.93 | 44.42 | 1381-9 | 181-6 | 127-4 | 229-5 | 228-4 208-7 
Prairie Provimces..................... 44.66 | 44-69 | 43.25 | 147-7 | 145-3 | 144-7 | 249-2 | 245-3 236-2 
Manibobaisseen. scape eee tee 44.25 44.22 42.98 137-3 136-2 136-9 229-3 227-4 222-1 
Saskatchewallescesse nce seer eere 43.14 43.35 42.21 135-6 133-0 133-2 225-4 222-2 216-7 
Aber tamer ak eeeoece hone 45.87 | 45.90 | 44.10 169-7 | 165-5 162-5 | 290-9 | 284-0 267:4 
British Columbia.................... 48.53 | 48.45 | 46.08 | 158.9 | 154-5 | 157-6 | 271-2 | 268-2 254-8 
CANADA Baan oe 45.26 | 45.18 | 43.01 | 133-7 | 182-5 | 181-3 | 234-7 | 2382-1 218-9 

(b) Crtms 
Mintrealeee teem ict anette ner pier 43.71 43.73 | 41.61 134-5 135-4 133-2 | 229-3 | 230-8 216-2 
Quebec ner cia eo eee ee 37.64 | 36.93 | 35.74 123-1 120-7 124-8 | 224-2} 215-5 216:3 
EP OTONEO saccxesc he hte cohen een Oe ete 46.60 46.67 43.96 137-2 138-4 131-7 238-8 241-1 216-1 
COG TAWA iw ot CRORES Ne ene 39.43 39.16 38.02 134-9 135-1 134°3 229-8 228-6 220-4 
Ean tOniecs meee oie are reais 49.05 48 .93 46.34 126-9 127-5 124-6 225-4 226-1 209-5 
WitdsSOr oe eae ko ee eee 56.98 | 57.18 |} 50.90 134-6 | 132-9 128-6 | 206-6 | 204-6 175-9 
A \iabonabh a(¥ ules erases neato 7 atta OC ee A 41.02 41.04 39.53 136-7 136-8 138-1 219-8 220-1 214-1 
VAD COUVER: si eciiiiclone 2 ec re ere cise 46.93 46.56 44.58 162-4 160-7 164-1 286-7 281-7 274-1 
ET Sia x Rr et eet coe Guo Ae Oe eee 37.06 36.40 35.60 129-2 126-6 130-0 209-6 201-7 201-7 
SANG.) Olt ate tegee an ue ee eine. Le 37.43 87.13 | 35.93 114-6 113-5 123-5 199-6 196-1 206-9 
Shierbrookes.. serceusee en eer ener 38.12 37.16 35.93 119-3 117-6 115-4 219-6 211-0 199-7 
MMT EOREVIVEIS fa bre boeken eee ABS oe 42000 41.81 143-8 142-6 141-2 242-5 233 °9 227-5 
iBURANAUH Ole atlae wc oid otto mere nec Oa De 45.77 44.81 CAR oo il NR CRP Ee OR at) mee ae | no orl SiG ithe 
Kitchener—Waterloo.................. 43.41 43.14 39.91 139-4 138-9 135-7 267-0 264-3 238-9 
1 Ibe Vs Ko} «Rrra Xi By. ou aR COE EAE hr 44.13 43.95 40.73 161-1 158-3 1d3\<5 279-9 273-9 245-7 
Fort William—Port Arthur............ 47.49 46.65 45.46 80-2 78-0 80-9 146-4 139-7 138-8 
pte Catharineslee... sss eee iain 52.13 Save COT Wag beac ere eee | Aten eee Iaeee Bryce ls AOR RET Mallee he 5 lla ao aie 
TRYeyis iTS Rete Goer A core a Nome Greens 40.05 40.41 38.54 135-6 137-5 133-7 232-0 237-4 219-0 
DASKATOONL occ ne een: Pee eee 88.52 38.48 38.28 159-9 158-9 155-7 282-3 280-2 271-8 
Waloarye nica aeeerycah cence 43 .69 43 .42 42.07 156-4 155-2 149-8 271-1 267-3 249-3 
Pic ONGOM-caMercs aria etc Pein rece 42.49 42.52 40.91 204-8 200-8 182-9 353 °5 346-8 301-8 
WAC LORIS Ge en eee tome ey Oe ee eee 44.72 | 44.84] 42.11 157-0 154-4 155-9 | 277-6 | 273-8 259-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manulacturing erwin eetecerie ton 46.78 | 46.73 44 04 124-6 123-8 122-9 | 224-6] 222-9 208-5 
Durable Goods22s..4.. seers eel mee ongo 49.89 46.90 119-6 118-1 116-9 212-7 209-9 195-2 
Non-Durable Goods......./...... 43 .53 43.51 41.15 126-9 126-9 126-2 234-6 234-5 220-3 
Electric Light and Power......... DIe20 Noles ae onlo 177-3 173-0 175-2 | 288-6] 282-5 268-4 
NGOS PU eeeo 8 oe ee ae ee ee 42.36 41.32 41.06 123-8 123-0 105-3 261-7 253-5 214-9 
IVETINTING saek, Sastre ciavsveisthie Gee OE eae 54.81 54.03 51.42 109-2 108-9 103-5 187-1 184-0 166-6 
GommiUnications es see eee ae 42.51 49.47 40.71 220-5 216°8 206-9 337°9 332-0 305-1 
PUTANSHOLCAGLOILG Sao cie cciea ces irene 53.19 52.90 51.52 146-5 143-7 147-5 237-8 232-1 231-8 
Construction and Maintenance......... 42.96 43.15 41.14 145-5 142-0 146-4 271-3 265-9 261-4 
DOTAVICCSE! oor nic icPreie seta wie ee eee? 29.05 29.26 27.90 155-1 153-4 158-1 272-4 271-3 263-4 
ELTA COM Aste a clocstet cic cetera eae SOA aeooelbs || oveo2 149-0 | 149-7} 145-2] 245-8} 245-3 228-4 
Kight Leading Industries............ 45.26 | 45.13 | 43.01 | 133-7] 132-5} 1381-3 | 234-7 | 232-1 218-9 
HAT ADCO Mts cs aise Caen ten oa ieee 42.63 42.81 | 41.50 | 153-3 152-9 145-3 | 225-1] 225-5 207-9 
Nine Leading Industries............ 45.15 | 45.04} 42.95 | 134-4) 1388-3 | 181-8 | 234-3] 231-8 218-4 


1Includes Welland, Thorold, and Merritton. 





2This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable 
group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and 
power, ®Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 

Saeed Mone Averase Index Numbers of Average 

Employ- |Aggregate| Average 3 is ly Employ- |Aggregate] Average Weekly 

ment Weekly | Weekly |. a War ment Weekly | Weekly Salaries 
Payrolls | Earnings |?70 ""48es Payrolls | Earnings |924 Wages 

$ $ 

June Bla OES I. hak een tee 100-0 100-0 100-0 2D420 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Aug. TOA G ee on te 113-2 143-1 129-3 32.64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32.66 
Aug. (aL OA ie eee. ee 126-1 178-6 144-7 36.53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36.97 
Aug. Dee OAS Sake we «fe eye 131-6 207-2 161-0 40.66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41.45 
Aug. ee 949 Se eee! OR 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sept. Jee 949 Ree. RS. 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44,20 
Oct. Ig A NCO: We JR hg ae anne Aa Be 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nov. 1 Oe TR ocak ie eae a 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Dee. imetO4O Te er be EO 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. TEL O50 eye 24 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170°6 43 62 
Feb. pare LODO Peet er” in Pete 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 Nie 45.48 
Mar. em O 5th tls 5, oa nite 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
April Wige GUCB RAE ee mise 123-1 214-2 NOTE 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May Jee LON OMe ta <2 oe 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June Lee LOOM eee eo Mee 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July Deer OS ees ee 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug. ee O OOS tee ee ee 133-7 234-7 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-6 182-9 46.78 











TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Sourcg: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 



































oa 23 cs) 
3 3) ao} Se es) 
Se ido Meccan, OO. Pei ee Imes 
O laa (kes | 4n pam) Co 
Aug. Ne OSS SRL OK Oe Aa itete ons OOO TOM Bike oeeteree |e ee stall aretehstaes 94-9 
Aug He ile i5) a eee a LOMA LOG ss 7|Seyor cro cerlrarsroree. |b ate 97-2 
Aug. ieee O3 Gham. <. cortete <s MOG MICO). costco allan moaclacqncs 101-3 
Aug. dere LOD Picea uinee averse heratecoitos 120-0} 134-3 82-5] 131-5) 140-8} 120-8 
Aug LEME Db Soren wee. anc tore oo | 112-1} 112-6 99-2} 118-3) 106-6) 117-8 
Aug LL OB ORY oe i aera reese oes 117-5} 115-6 111-0} 124-2; 105-4) 126-4 
Aug ee O4 Cees Sei torere ws 127-9} 124-5 110-6} 135-5) 111-9} 130-6 
Aug. il MEN LOA TN oo 8h ii 160-6} 164-2} 134-6} 184-5) 140-7] 167-6 
Aug. Le 4D Sens ecto site reve 177-8] 170-4 111-8} 193-3} 145-6} 191-4 
Aug SPM OAS Oe A ses cps ree tov0i 185-9} 194-6 120-9} 224-9) 160-7} 200-9 
Aug OA era whimper vere 184-3} 185-8 138-0] 200-7| 169-8) 197-7 
Aug. Th GY ee ae a 175-0) 176-4 127-9] 192-9} 158-2) 181-6 
Aug. UF G4 Gio creverctay eh sattans: one 172-8) 168-4 142-4| 177-1} 158-8) 177-5 
Aug Sem OE (eM cei Balen oral 192-6) 183-9 157-0} 188-2} 180-1) 195-0 
Aug [ieee OAS Meee ee Favs casts 200-9} 190-0 161-4} 196-8} 183-0} 206-3 
Aug. ise 4 ORME etches 200-5} 188-9} 157-6) 203-8) 171-7] 199-4 
Sept Le 4 OR aire. ce aiete hovers c-« 202-1} 190-4 165-3) 205-7) 172-1} 199-5 
Oct 1 ME Me ee ee ee 202-2} 192-0 165-9] 208-8) 172-0} 199-5 
Nov 1 Oe Os ae ROIS 202-0) 188-6 165-0} 206-1) 167-5} 202-0 
Dec me O49 R ary, 8 teyorierre:s 201-8) 193-7; 171-4] 208-0} 176-6) 201-9 
Jan, REO SOS Heed focuses. < 194-0} 172-9} 157-7) 173-7) 172-9) 191-4 
Feb, Pe 0) eepreis ey cret cies Retarer 570 187-2} 165-5 148-2] 168-3) 163-1} 185-8 
Mar IER SOO! fake e eer cs: vias 186-6} 162-3 141-6] 165-3) 159-8} 183-8 
Apr. ile) SNRGE OEE eee eee eae 187-9} 163-5 147-9} 167-0} 160-0) 184-8 
May emt O50 eetery hur Graahes.s 188-7) 159-2 150-9) 162-5) 155-4) 185-4 
June 1 SRO Nees) Oe ee A ee 196-4| 174-6 167-3} 180-1) 168-1} 193-0 
July ee OOO Ses seieiee ear cie ee 202-3) 185°3 179-5} 186-7} 183-9} 198-2 
Aug. 1” TROT es eee fae ce 204-1) 184-6 187-3} 190-4) 176-8} 200-5 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at August 1, 1950...... | 100-0 6-8 0-2} 3-8) 2-8] 28-6 
































q 

3 

z 

2 ® 

2 el eet Pi! 

= Og ° ~ 

a Eel eae le Ss 

S PPRe peas 

o) 04 Ay = a) 
106-0| 93-0) one. \ooaeer 
10241 mS S70e osteo 
107-1 s103<0lee 5c) eee 
122-2] 105-6| 99-0] 118-8 
111-2} 104-9] 97-3] 116-1 
114-2} 109-4| 99-4] 123-5 
132-8] 114-9] 106-9] 119-7 
166-3| 135-6] 130-9] 134-2 
181-5} 143-5| 138-0] 137-5 
184-9] 145-1| 140-4] 138-8 
185-0| 151-6] 145-5| 148-1 
177-9| 147-5| 141-3] 144-4 
174-8} 161-0) 150-4} 156-5 
196-7] 172-1| 159-1] 167-5 
203-3] 179-5| 165-9] 169-7 
205-5] 185-6] 170-7| 169-7 
208-3] 186-6| 171-7] 169-9 
209-2| 185-9| 173-6] 170-8 
208-6] 185-2] 173-1] 171-8 
208-7} 184-5} 172-0] 170-8 
205-1] 178-3] 166-5] 160-5 
201-0] 168-9| 159-5] 145-4 
200-3| 167-7| 157-3] 144-8 
200-5] 168-6| 157-3] 146-2 
201-0) 170-8] 158-4] 149-5 
207-1| 178-5} 160-9] 164-6 
212-3| 186-4] 169-8| 169-4 
212-7| 189-5] 171-2] 172-7 
42-4] 12-5) 5-4] 2-4 














| Alberta 
British 
Columbia 


| 
| 


caren 


WAS ON RPHUIDWAOOH OOM 
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Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














and Wages at 





Industries 
Aug. 1 
1950 
$ 

Manufacturing: ..9.......0...0205-- 46.78 
Animal products—edible............ 43.95 
Murjandsproductst-seeeee en eeatmce 43.48 
Meathersand products ene e create 33.36 
Boots andssnoes.eeeeee seen eee: SP, 
um berandsts products:;. = enpeeee 41.67 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 43 .04 
Furnitures. ck. nee tein eeeeeee 39.96 
Other lumber products............ 38.20 
Plant products—edible.............. 37.99 
Pulp and paper products.............| 53.67 
Pulplancdena pers. seme meee ete | OLD 7 
IPANeSrEDLOMUC TS eke ieee nee ere 43.55 
Printing and publishing............| 49.59 
ub beriproagucts..-senceriaei ah seer: 48.61 
extmlesprouucls: se erke rer eer me oO OO 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 39.09 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........| 388.49 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........| 37.29 
Synthetic silk and silk goods....| 41.22 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 32.80 
Garments and personal furnishings| 32.45 
Other textile products............. 38.86 
AL ODACCOR eRe Rinse ore eke 45 23 
IDO Vela C CS aE ise a omni Panesar 49 33 
Chemicals and allied products.......| 49.78 
Clay, glass and stone products.......| 48.50 
Electric light and power.............} 51.20 
Mieetricallapparatus..<- seas eee GOO. a1 
Iron and steel products:......-...-.. 52.44 
Crude, rolled and forged products.| 55.14 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...| 49.73 
Agricultural implements........... 50.54 
Land vehicles and aircraft......... 54.71 
Automobiles and parts.......... 59.96 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing....| 48,84 
Hleatineapplianceshan. meer ce ieee 46.14 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...| 53.85 

Foundry and machine shop prod- 
TG GS) 0h ena aera eee Se aaa 50.67 
Other iron and steel products..,...| 49.01 
Non-ferrous metal products..........| 51.37 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 05. 70 
Mascell aneous V.afie etre seat i eats 39.99 
MiOgSing Fat.., eute een eee oe eae 42.36 
Mimi in fs 5 es es Se eee oo 54.81 
(@loyeWIND er's Bernese eee et es Aen Ree te 52.14 
Wetallicioresiee.. acca: eh ea ete Ae 57.44 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).| 51.85 
Communications.................... 42.51 
Relerrap lish peas leeene a ere ee) Ra OHOS 
‘IPraikeyofoioSstyeaogosedo se doacede weboo. | Cake 
Transportation...................... 53.19 
Street railways, cartage and storage..| 47.96 
Steam railway operation............ 59.01 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 46.71 
Construction and Maintenance..... 42.96 
Bal clita oe aeis 5 ho em Oe ene eae 46 .44 
Elio li divers. Als eed beets es Ane 38.23 
VENI WEL Vaya. < Suancto nes tain a ciate detente 42.25 
Services (as indicated below)........ 29.05 
Hotels and restaurants.............- 26.54 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 29.28 
Tradl Gere fede eae eee kates 39.41 
YSN ans 3 5c ERA re a 37.07 
WihGlesaletarn... sclera clttingis oe irra tate arte 45.15 
Eight Leading Industries............ 45 .26 
Bin anCGya eet ticket hee eee siome 42.63 
Banks and trust companies.......... ayer Ie 

Brokerage and stock market opera- 
UlOIs Meee terete teks ertus's Grscssie care tree 53.42 
ANSUrAT Coe ae reece ci-puc cretennemeal te 47.90 
Nine Leading Industries............ 45.15 

















Payrolls 


Average Weekly Salaries|Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.e. 


July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | July 1 | Aug. 1 Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 


1950 








1949 


























1950 


222-9 








1949 


Employment 
1950 1950 1949 1950 
124-6 | 123-8 | 122-9 | 224-6 
150-5 | 144-9 | 149-2 | 261-9 
139-7 | 1387-1 | 187-7 | 225-2 
100-9 98-4 | 108-6 | 178-8 
101-0 97-6 | 111-1] 182-7 
134-7 | 131-8 | 128-1 | 258-1 
136-3 | 132-2 | 126-5} 274-5 
162-2 | 160-7} 153-3 | 2386-2 
108-8 | 107-9 | 115-2 | 224-4 
151-2 | 145-8 | 145-7] 253-4 
145-8 | 145-5 | 141-9 | 263-8 
134-9 | 133-1 | 184-3 | 263-1 
170-7 | 174-4 | 164-9 | 307-2 
150-1 | 150-2 | 148-3 | 249-9 
1281 | 127-6 | 122-1 | 265-6 
110-9 | 113-6 | 112-4 | 206-4 
110-1 | 111-8 | 109-2 | 228-0 
97-2 97-5 91-4 | 193-9 
97-1 98-6 | 100-1 | 203-4 |. 
143-5 | 147-7 | 147-5 | 322-6 
GO-O5 Me lLOs: alee LOSsivallie ido at 
122-1 | 125-4} 124-4 | 204-5 
92-2 93°3 91-7 | 177-5 
101-6 | 107-6 |. 110-2 | 256-3 
189-0 | 189-6 | 188:3 | 314-9 
100-5 | 101-6 98-6 | 183-8 
155-3 | 153-0 | 147-0 | 306-0 
177-3 | 173-0 | 175-2 | 288-6 
181-0 | 181-8 | 162-7] 332-4 
108-2 | 107-0 | 107-9 | 186-6 
141-1 | 140-5 | 139-4] 211-3 
111-4 112-6 111-1 192-0 
173-3 | 176-4 | 190-0 | 324-4 
104-0 | 102-0} 103-5 | 175-1 
137-8 | 133-3 } 120-8 | 214-7 
74-2 69-2 74-3 | 120-7 
145-8 | 144-2 | 150-1] 253-8 
101-1; 100-7 | 100-5 | 230-2 
83-1 82-5 89-2 | 205-4 
101-3 | 100-4 97-1 | 182-1 
112-3 110-7 114-8 216-1 
128-2 | 127-4} 128-5 | 244-1 
159-0 | 161-9 | 154-5 | 283-0 
123-8 | 123-0 | 105-3 | 261-7 
109-2 | 108-9 | 103-5 | 187-1 
91:3 92-9 95-3 | 186-8 
98-2 97-8 91-2 | 155-6 
196-7 | 192-7 | 174-9 | 374-6 
220°5 | 216-8 | 206-9 | 337-9 
128-8 127-1 130-0 234-6 
241-5 | 287-2 | 227-1 | 359-2 
146-5 | 148-7 | 147-5 | 287-8 
161-8 | 160-8 | 159-0 | 266-5 
135-9 | 132-8 | 137-1 | 221-3 
139-3 | 134-9 | 146-9 | 250-7 
145-5 | 142-0 | 146-4) 271-3 
192-3 | 187-7 | 181-7 | 312-1 
126-2 | 123-9} 186:0 | 250-1 
99-2 95-1 | 103-4 | 211-4 
155-1 | 158-4 | 158-1 | 272.4 
167-9 | 163-4 | 167-1] 295-0 
180-6 | 182-1 | 1382-5 | 214-7 
149-0 | 149-7 | 145-2 | 245-8 
145-3 | 146-8 | 140-8 | 245-7 
162-3 | 160-9 | 160-3 | 245-8 
1383-7 | 182-5 | 131-3 | 284-7 
153-3 | 152-9 | 145-3 | 225-1 
161-9 | 161-5 | 155-4 | 236-6 
172-4 | 170-1 | 149-7} 267-0 
140-6 | 140-2 | 182-1] 209-4 
134-4 | 133-3 | 131-8 | 284-3 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


ee eee 
ee TTT eee 


Aug. 1, 1950 


Industries 





Men 
no. 

NIATIMAACUMIEIING Ofer eo eee de eS 853,425 
Animal products—edible....................... 32,695 
UrANCeprOMUCtS a eee ae eee ae anne eee 2,919 
Weauhermeancdeoroductses amt cc mn meee ieee 17,471 
Bootsandwshoesas., eee ce.. c.f sac ae ee 10,510 
iim bereundipnocductaweae mee ae eee ee eee 84,339 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 55, 563 
UTNCULO ae eee ec ne ere eee ee 17, 403 
Othemlumper productsa as.) one een eee Lieto 
LADUE pPLOCUCIS==CULD Len aoe et eer ee nee 43 , 967 
Pilpand: paper productss. wa...60)) ee eee 95-736 
Pulpandypaper-c: teak. ones ene te 48,753 
Pa peleprOocucts ese eaten eee ee 14,148 
Ermtin oad publishing eee eee reer 32, 835 
[Rul severe Foraevo lS s, coach a kobeno omean abate 16,510 
MextileproGuctou see es rain eae eG 73,749 
iRhreadmeyanniande clogs. eee 38,790 
Cotton yarn and-cloth........-.c.....0. 15,108 
Woollen} yarn andicloth..)..42s5. .0 00) 8,227 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,547 
Osicry andi knit goodsee oman eee oman 7,915 
Garments and POE elas ier al ee. ee 18, 889 
Other textile products. . Bie ete Aes doce ed 8,155 
PL ODACCOM NT cere ee ee eee ee BEE) Oi WA) 3,672 
IDGVera res meee Ne Be YN ORNS em eae 8g 19,401 
Chemicals and allied products................. 33, 646 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 21,165 
Blectriclignt- andipowert yes ase. see e. 31,972 
Electrical apparatus. . St CRA ot Lee ee 42,736 
Iron and steel products... eee) Earn ee 3 267, 768 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 36, 701 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 24, 804 
Acriculjunraleimplemventsae 4.4. anus. 14,793 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 111, 233 
Automobiles and parts. . 48, 529 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 14, 128 
Elen. pinogappliancest evasion 7,591 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. ree 10, 496 
Foundry and machine shop products... Oe 7,622 
Other iron and steel products. . Ron 40, 400 
Non-ferrous metal products.................... 39, 256 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 14,772 
Miscellaneousseae ee nc ee ee 11,651 
Bocving ee er eet oe, BAe oe ee ee 58,188 
MINN ort ee a ee BE Bee coe 88,721 
Coal ee ee et ee 22,732 
Metalliciorestere st 1+ tenn es ats uke. 46, 000 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 19,989 
Communications.) cose yas es oe ace. 27,589 
shelepraphsmMemee <i racic Beccles eden es 7,184 
Mhelephones mere. fiom ee: cc oe 17,790 
‘(Rrans portation eae co seas. a eee 177,807 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 60,392 
Steam railway operation.................-....« 87, 736 
Daippingand srevedoriners. ..00s yess occ snc. 29,679 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 263,868 
| BNW IH se 2 acs hae Ee 130, 537 
LEO RLORONT diz 6 hac boy eo ee AT ae ee 90,570 
cli Wal Vege eee Me Pere tents eae 42,761 
Services (as specified below)...................... 40,351 
Hovelsandirestaurantsiees seuss oe then: 25,431 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 7,530 
ECT AC Cr ee PN Bodie Ce ee ie co ee 189,969 
TR UCHR S pI le coset aim Pobuhctcsae tf cicero e 123 , 408 
Wiholess omemrar sar Sli 0 2s areas Oh Re 66,561 
Fight Leading Industries........................ 1,699,918 
UMA Cet cere een ne eee sot Cot ee 49,730 
Banks and trust companies. . foe 26,324 
Brokerage and stock market. operations. abnor stones 2,647 
Un SurAn CO meee es Seton aes eer tesid Oi dentate ae sinh. 20, 759 
PNA USO GUTH CS RS BS A ee, 1,749,648 














July 1, 1950 





Women} Men Women 




















Women| Men 

no. p.e p.c. 
238,947 | 78-1 21-9 
9,252 | 77-9 22-1 
1,439 | 67-0 33-0 
11,321 | 60-7 39-3 
7,848 | 57-3 42-7 
6,778 | 92-6 7-4 
2,599 | 95-5 4-5 
2,233 | 88-6 11-4 
1,946 | 85-4 14-6 
22,211 | 66-4 33-6 
22,839 | 80-7 19-3 
2,539 | 95-0 5-0 
Toten Oba 34-9 
PA ORE A @aal 27-9 
5,253 | 75-9 24-1 
81,912 | 47-4 52-6 
20,494 | 65-4 34-6 
8,854 | 63-0 37-0 
5,671 | 59-2 40-8 
4,431 | 72-3 27-7 
IBF OA LO tee 62-8 
40,720 | 31-7 68-3 
testo |) AAR 47-4 
5,367 | 40-6 59-4 
2,612 | 88-1 11-9 
10,481 | 76-2 23-8 
2,452 | 89-6 10-4 
4,529 | 87-6 12-4 
15,947 | 72-8 27-2 
22,316 | 92-3 7-7 
1,700 | 95-6 4-4 
3,384 | 88-0 12-0 
877 | 94-4 5-6 
7,068 | 94-0 6-0 
5,498 | 89-8 10-2 
513 | 96-5 3-5 
510 | 93-7 6-3 
789 | 93-0 7-0 
375 | 95-3 4.7 
7,100 | 85-1 14-9 
5,729 | 87-3 12-7 
1,469 | 91-0 9-0 
7,040 | 62-3 37-7 
915 | 98-5 1:5 
2,209 | 97-6 2-4 
22 99-0 1-0 
884 | 98-1 1-9 
1,098 | 94-8 Oe 
31,867 | 46-4 53-6 
1,590 | 81-9 18-1 
29,246 | 37-8 62-2 
11,421 | 94-0 6-0 
4,539 | 93-0 7-0 
5,335 | 94-8 5-7 
1,547 | 95-0 5-0 
5,301 | 98-0 2-0 
3,490 | 97-4 2-6 
1,665 | 98-2 1-8 
146 | 99-7 0-3 
41,222 | 49-5 50-5 
24,794 | 50-6 49-4 
PCOS | Bi(Ore 62-3 
108,707 | 63-6 36-4 
88,996 | 58-1 41-9 
LOR lila ener 22°8 
440,589 | 79-4 20-6 
45,305 | 52-3 47-7 
27,182 | 49-2 50:8 
1,510 | 63-7 36-3 
16,613 | 55-5 44-5 
485,894 | 78-3 21-7 











Aug. 1, 1949 


Men | Women 








p.c, Dc: 
77-9 22-1 
79-8 20-2 
66-6 33-4 
61-1 38-9 
57:6 42-4 
92-4 7°6 
95-4 4-6 
88-6 11-4 
85-1 14-9 
65-8 34-2 
80-6 19-4 
95-0 5-0 
64-7 35:3 
72°3 ie 
75:8 24-2 
46-8 53-2 
64-9 Sol 
62:7 37°3 
58-7 41-3 
71-4 28-6 
36-3 63-7 
31-0 69-0 
53-9 46-1 
41-6 58-4 
88-4 11-6 
76-6 23-4 
89-8 10-2 
87-4 12-6 
72-9 27-1 
92-2 7°8 
95-5 4-5 
88-1 11-9 
94-5 5-5 
94-0 6-0 
89-6 10-4 
96-4 3-6 
93-7 6-3 
92-6 7-4 
95-4 4-6 
84-7 15-3 
87-1 12-9 
91-1 8-9 
61-9 38-1 
98-4 1-6 
97-6 2-4 
99-1 0-9 
98-1 1-9 
94-6 5-4 
46-6 53-4 
81-9 18-1 
37-9 62-1 
93-9 6-1 
93-0 7-0 
94-1 5-9 
95-0 5-0 
98-0 2-0 
97-3 Or 
98-2 1-8 
99-6 0-4 
50-0 50-0 
51-4 48-6 

9 1 
2 








63- 36-8 
57-4 42-6 
77-5 22-5 
19-2 20:8 
52-3 47-7 
49-2 50-8 
63-6 36-4 
55:5 44-5 
78-0 22-0 














p.c. p.c 
77-9 22-1 
78-4 21-6 
66-3 33°7 
61-2 38-8 
57-1 42-9 
92-5 7:5 
95-3 4-7 
89-4 10-6 
85-9 14-1 
66-5 33-5 
80-6 19-4 
94-9 5-1 
64-0 36-0 
71-7 28-3 
75-5 24-5 
46-6 53-4 
64-5 35-5 
61-6 38-4 
59-7 40-3 
69-7 30-3 
35-9 64-1 
31-5 68-5 
54-2 45-8 
41-8 58-2 
89-4 10-6 
75-9 24-1 
89-1 10-9 
88-1 11-9 
TPAGHE 27-3 
92-4 7:6 
95-5 4-5 
87-9 12-1 
94-2 5-8 
94-6 5-4 
89-8 10-2 
96-4 3-6 
94-1 5-9 
92-3 7:7 
95-3 4.7 
84-4 15-6 
87-0 13-0 
91-2 8-8 
61-8 38-2 
98-3 1-7 
97-7 2-3 
99-0 1-0 
97-9 2:1 
95-5 4-5 
47-4 52-6 
81-5 18-5 
39-7 60-3 
93-8 6-2 
93-0 7-0 
94-2 5-8 
94-5 5-5 
98-2 1-8 
97-5 2-5 
98-4 1-6 
99-7 0-3 
48-4 51-6 
49-9 50-1 
38:3 61-7 
62-4 37-6 
56-6 43-4 
76-4 23-6 
79-3 20°7 
52-8 47-2 
49-3 50-7 
65-4 34-6 
56-6 43-4 
18-2 21-8 


1955 


TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACT URING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, DABS: 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Deane Durable Manu- he Durable 
factures oo Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts cts. cts 
Aug tL OAD ar cote ayctruste re Peeterrreeeis 44-3 44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Aug TB L04G8 Bee. eecrac ge mtetrssbers 43-0 43 -2 42-8 70-0 75:8 64-4 
Aug TRU O47 tae obs wvnre te eetauren ts 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
Aug. TVR 04 SHEN Be ne wore neers 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Aug. UOT O19 ee ee deer, Sere ecey et 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept. be MOY Re eal hoes AN irs edie cote o'da Gt 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. 194g ee Aereeaice erctetronia 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 © 
Nov. PNT 4 een eco heenerene ate 2 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec. TST O4G Pe eho er ceeercteretecs 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91:5 
*Jan. i Vago L154 oe rege eee ries SAFO & Cece 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb ile aS Oe aml ah Ne ee os SSS ae 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. RTOS Ree ech rcerrctts crite « 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
April 1 VO BOY Ber ad arrest ot: cee crass 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May [eT O50 era eee aa tees nate ans 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June Te RUO5O Mec cee aoe teva 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July TELOSO cee eicereetek aerials 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. Te 1950s ee roe ee aera 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95:7 


| 


pe cee ee ee eS eee 
*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B:S. 
































Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures! Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages and Wages an Wages 
Wages ages Wages 
$ $ 
Aug 1 SU) eee OA aap taeacR eee ae: 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.32 26.53 
Aug LAL OA Ge te. Pernt ee amen ce on: 32003 30.10 34.62 32.75 30.68 27.56 
Aug Leo 94 7 Oey ie Aree ats 36.85 34.55 39.26 37.36 34.65 31.64 
Aug lie SUE Oe aeeia carcipian Gan Omat 41 32 39.03 44.00 41.92 38.83 36.04 
Aug iD, SAQA UN. Ce Re Saat eis a 43 .90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 
Sept DT WIQAQTAR SS Seer ce cies oe 5 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct. (ell ROY OVS Ry Ween on aed 44.72 42.40 48 20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov TSE194 97 Oe occ ietu arte: ats miereteconetoes 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec WEL GAG RR ete erceeereitoreladensuels 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
*Jan LSS OR cece eee eee ets ac 43 .42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Feb 151950. ae cee wae east eacietaereer: 45.25 42.68 48 .33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
Mar TPS LOS RBar 2 FP eyees. sromnerenorsre 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42,74 39.57 
April E1050 Phe eGo rr ee oir 2 46.04 43 53 49 34 47.30 43 .06 39.87 
May TSO DOE SAR Acs bo cestonaie ats cheers 46.16 43.67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
June P1950 eae eee ee 45.93 43.47 49 .06 47.01 43 .05 39.82 
July T @LODO; ers lice bisetcrae cin eee oreyace 46.57 44.16 49.89 47.96 43.51 40.39 
Aug i apes OM an Stats rn Ainge chia Gee 46.63 44,29 49.95 48.04 43 53 40.39 
*See footnote to Table C-6. 1E}xclusive of electric light and power. 
TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
SN SS ——————— 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
INOW aL OCOULAMES: «seis on lob Sirepe ale Meeree Acne sere aii 43-7 43-6 42-8 91-4 91°3 90-0 
INicase lBighhateh aie) ems ean hem Onn oni ec Ceco Sumo ne c 45-6 45-3 44-8 90-1 89-4 87-1 
(QUEL NTORS 3 3 be ce ole 0 ogee fq Ob OS acu Gabon noc opie 13% 44-0 43-8 43-1 93-3 93-3 89-7 
COTEATUC Ses ic also eee eke ote oars oi ouakeh teepe foie vere areiametsuses 42-1 42-2 41-4 110°3 109-5 193-6 
iy Bnatine) ek 5s A RCS aie Oa OIE to emia m dn co treo odie 42-2 42-9 42-5 99°6 98-8 96-0 
RAS kat Chew ailecm ceri sielercis sietiyelersialehalel cto ate ieteltet ohevev ofemenel> 41-8 42-9 42-5 103-4 104-8 101-6 
NST aR yes 8 Sa eG eG omercolae AS Gn.6 teers Ora ao tg stae 41-9 42-6 41-6 102-2 103-6 99-2 
iBranweler Oolinigl Or haan domoorcide Goethe dnaoac occoono ocr 37-8 38-1 37°8 124-6 125-2 118°3 
MEGS ee eter sy tele: oferetelaiccs et oRoststol ater chon nekutele a eter enet 42-0 42-3 41-3 98-1 98-0 94-6 
TOTON LOL. eee. eee Dis tes ate apes Shoteveve: yo eelhentene ee iopena age 40-9 1-1 40-2 108-1 107-6 102-0 
Harv tometer ieics tek cic tierarcterel estercis stereietece oostencemtersts 40-4 40-5 40-7 122-1 121-6 112-5 
Winsor eee occ crebee cicle av cis, Fuslouele er oteveseteraete 43-5 43-3 39-7 134-0 132-7 125-5 
\Wibahiblolet aan casinoodes Co SSD REA Ono Od tune SaOOUE | 41-7 42-4 42-2 98-6 97°8 94-8 
WAHT COL DRIEST es ok 5. clo} & 5 Go, aSlO CERRICED OT ORaL Ce HOI Dee Gtic 37-5 37°8 87°5 124-4 123507, 116-8 
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TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Average 
: Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Industries Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 








Aug.1|July 1] Aug.1| Aug.1| July 1 | Aug.1| Aug. 1 July 1 | Aug. 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 




















no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
UAT IUACUUTINNG fet ac. cle caldxG. cs « usts ahee 42-5 | 42-5 | 41-9 | 104-2 | 103-9 | 98-8 | 44.29 | 44.16 | 41.40 
*Durable manufactured goods................ 42-7 | 42-9 42-1 | 112-5 | 111-8 | 106-5 | 48.04 | 47.96 | 44.84 
Non-durable manufactured goods............. 42-2 42-2 41-7 95-7 95-7 91-1 | 40.39 | 40.39 | 37-99 
Animal products—edibless.cs4..... 4. 0e0esen 43-0 | 43:6 | 42-8] 97-81 98-7 94°4 | 42.05 | 43.03 40.40 
HD) Seva DRGGNCES heehee tes AAG eee 46-9 | 47-5 | 47-0 | 76-6] 77-7 | 74-5 | 35.93 | 36.91 | 35.02 
IM Gay GLO GIUICLS tans anv nicty cee ee 42-5 | 43-2 | 42-8 | 108-7 | 109-2 | 103-8 | 46.20 | 47.17 | 44.43 
Mest ner products... sc. serie ss en ee 39-8 | 38-6 | 39-5] 77-8 | 78-5 | 74-9 | 30.96 | 30.30] 29.59 
Leather boots and shoes.................... 39-1 | 37-8 | 39-2] 75-1) 76-1 | 72-3 | 29.36 | 28.77 | 28.34 
BIGUTADOU PLOCUCES 16. 2 o. « ghiitisls.c 6 vues tations 42-1 42-3 | 41-3 | 95-1 94-6 | 89-6 | 40.04 | 40.02 | 37.00 
Rough anced ressed lum Derasee iene ene 41-6 | 41-8} 41-0] 100-2 99-7 93-5 | 41.68 -) 42.09 | 38.34 
POM LAMIOT AM thesis cha SS «dares ghettos 45-6 | 45-3 | 48-2 | 80-5} 79-5 | 78-8 | 36.71 | 36.01 | 34.04 
ABIGURG Tore Rasis.v oats Uhlan ov a.c hs. Wels 42-7 | 42-8 | 41-2 | 88-8] 88-7] 86-8 | 37.92 | 37.96 | 35.76 
pMusival ANStrUMeNtS. .2. .csaseies aes oe can anes 44-3 | 43-8 | 42-3 | 86-1 88-6 | 81-8 | 38.14 | 38.81 | 34.60 
Plant Produote edible. ee fetis...- 35. See Saws 42-5 | 42-4 |} 42-3 | 79-1] 79-9 | 76-8 | 33.62 | 33.88 | 32.49 
Flour and other milled products... ogap see. 45-0 | 45-1 45-3 97-4 97-0 93-8 | 43.83 | 43.75 | 42.49 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............. 38-2 37°7 38-9 73-0 74-9 72-0 | 27.89 | 28.24 28.01 
Bread and bakery products................. 45-1 45-3 44-3 81-1 81-0 78-5 | 36.58 | 36.69 34.78 
Chocolate and cocoa products.............. 41-1 | 41-7 | 41-0] 71-6} 70-3 | 67-8 | 29.43 | 29.32 | 27.80 
Pulp and paper DROMUOUS On icee dis etiaeh cere aean 45-5 45°3 44-7 | 115-7 | 115-2 | 108-2 | 52.64 | 52.19 48.37 
iBulpandspapemmall sie eae renee ae on 49-3 | 48-8 | 48-1 | 120-8 | 119-9 | 113-5 | 59.55 | 58.51 | 54.59 
Lea DOTIDLOCUCTSHe E44 wcities oo cnratc aye ote 42-9 | 43-3 42-4! 91-0} 90-8 85:0 | 39.04 | 39.32 | 36.04 
PBrintin ean depois hin py eea et nnn 40-6 | 40-8 | 40-0 | 121-8 | 122-6 | 113-0 | 49.45 | 50.02 | 45.20 
Fulbber Brod ucts hes ck raet edwin peck eek 41-4 | 41-1} 39-4 | 112-3 | 112-2 | 104-5 | 46.49 | 46.11 | 41-17 
Mextiles—-allabranchespes. encanta seeene. 39-9 | 40-0] 39-4] 82-1 82-0 | 80-0 | 32.76 | 32.80 | 31.52 
pUbneadeavarnitandicloplieeee ee sane ae 42-9 | 42-2 | 41-8] 85-5] 86-0 | 84-3 | 36.68 | 36.29} 35.24 
Cottonbyarmland clotheeess..404. ee ose | 420% 42-0 | 40-5 87-1 86-6 | 85-1 | 37.02 | 36.37 34.47 
Woollentyannancdiclotheesssascencee aaa 42°5 42-2 43-4 82-3 82-3 80-2 | 34.98 | 34.73 34.81 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 44-3 | 42-8 | 42-4] 85-2! 87-8 |] 86-6 | 37.74 | 37.58 | 36.72 
ELOSicnveand knitie OOUSemehie. asec ceene ne 38-5 | 39-3 | 39-21 77-3 76-1 74-2 | 29.76 | 29.91 | 29.09 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 36-4 | 37-0 | 36:3 | 78-2 | 77-7 | 76-2 | 28.46 | 28.75 | 27.66 
EEG DAC COMMER INR circles oth sisi v dele wtieis Sacks 41-8 | 42:6 | 48-3] 97-5] 96-2 86-9 | 40.76 | 40.98 | 37.63 
IB OVCLAD COMMENT AMER Pech. sis s hehe oO ciochna. hems 43-5 | 44-2 | 44-2 | 101-5 | 101-8 | 98-0 | 44.15 | 45.00 | 43.32 
Distilledtandimialt lquoree....-o4.40.00.. 43-0 | 43-7 | 48-4 | 108-4 | 108-5 | 105-3 | 46.61 | 47.41 | 45.70 
Chemicals and allied products................ 42-9 | 43-2 43-1 | 104-0.| 103-7 99-4 | 44.62 | 44.80 | 42.84 
Drugsandanediciness een nee ae 41-5 | 42-4] 40-3] 85-2] 85-7 | 81-8 | 35.36 | 36.34 | 32-97 
*Clay, glass and stone products............... 45-6 | 45:9 | 44-6] 102-8 | 102-8 97-5 | 46.88 | 47.19 | 43.49 
Classtprocductemeaa. set eee chee le onan: 45-5 | 45-9 | 44-4] 98-9] 99-6] 92-8 | 45.00 | 45.72 | 41.20 
Lime, gypsum and cement products........ 46-8 | 46:5 45-9 | 102-7 | 102-8 | 98-2 | 48.06 | 47.80 45.07 
stlectricalkappanatuss.-ee seen ae neces seen 40-9 41-3 40-8 | 115-9 | 115-4 | 109-4 | 47.40 | 47.66 | 44.64 
Heavy electrical apparatus!................ 41-3 4}-] 43-1 | 130-7 | 1381-5 | 120-6 | 58.98 | 54.05 51.98 
Slron ands tec leprocuctsuasssmean sence ce ne 43-0 43-1 42-1 ] 118-3 | 117-5 | 111-9 | 50.87 | 50.64 47.11 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 42-8 | 43-1 43-5 | 125-7 | 124-2 |. 116-9 | 53.80 | 538.53 | 50.85 
Primary, 1rontang Steel sss. see aes ee cee 42-9 42-9 | 43-9 | 127-5 | 126-5 | 118-6 | 54.70 | 54.27 52.07 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 43-6 | 43-3 | 42-6 | 109-5 | 108-5 | 104-3 | 47.74 | 46.98 | 44.43 
Agricultural implements...................- 38-5 | 38-9 | 38-1 | 126-4 | 126-0 | 113-5 | 48.66 | 49.01 | 43.24 
Land vehicles and aircraft..................| 43-8 | 44-2 42-5 | 122-4 | 121-6 | 116-8 | 53.61 | 53.75 49.64 
nailwavyerollung stocks sade. steceeeee 44.3 | 44-4] 43-4 | 112-4 | 112-5 | 112-4 | 49.79 | 49.95 | 48.78 
Automobiles and parts..................- 43 +5 44-2 41-3 | 132-0 | 130-4 | 124-2 | 57.42 | 57.64 51.29 
Aeroplanes and parts..................-.- 43-3 43-7 43-3 | 115-1 | 115-5 | 105-1 | 49.84 | 50.47 45.51 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 43-0 | 41-6] 41-1 | 110-5 | 110-9 | 109-6 | 47.52 | 46.13 | 45.05 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s.............. 42-9 | 42-6 | 41-6 | 116-2 | 114-3 | 106-0 | 49.85 | 48.69 44.10 
Hardware oolsiandseutlorve.. ss. caee ook 42-3 42-3 41-8 | 101-7 | 101-9 97-7 | 43.02 | 43.10 | 40.84 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 42-6 | 42-9 | 40-9 | 116-6 | 116-4 | 109-1 | 49.67 | 49.94 | 44.62 
heetumetaleworkey pies Gas nce se ceeletee 42-7 | 43-2 | 42-8 | 107-5 | 106-0 | 101-1 | 45.90 | 45.79 | 43.27 
*Non-ferrous metal products................-. 42-8 | 43-0] 438-3 | 113-2 | 112-3 | 107-4 | 48.45 | 48.29 | 46.50 
Smeltineyancderetinine. ye. n-ce s este seers 43-7 | 43-4 | 45-0 | 124-8 | 123-7 | 115-8 | 54.32 | 53.69 | 52-11 
Aluminum and its products................. 41-0 | 438-0 | 42-6 | 102-3 | 100-2 | 100-3 | 41.94 | 43.09 | 42.73 
Brass and copper manufacturing............ 42-7 43-7 41-4 | 107-2 | 106-3 | 105-4 | 45.77 | 46.45 43.64 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 41-6 | 42-4 41-3 | 122-6 | 123-0 | 118-4 | 51.00 | 52.15 48.90 
Petroleum and its products................. 40-1 | 41-0 | 40-4 | 132-7 | 133-3 | 126-0 | 53.21 | 54.65 | 50.90 
Miscellaneous manufactured products......... 41-4 | 41-9 | 40-1] 89-7 | 89-4] 86-1 | 87.14 | 37.46 | 34.53 
EERIE LL Oy Oe ey re acct eAe et Oe, cae 43-8 | 43-2 | 42-9 | 121-4 | 120-4 | 115-9 | 53.17 | 52.01 | 49.72 
CLOTHES bb Crete Ny RA ee Ae an a 39-9 39°3 39-0 | 129-4 | 129-3 | 127-4 | 51.63 | 50.81 49.69 
Vile Galllld CONES aoe rete ee eas see eiaie-sts alee 45-3 | 44-7 | 45-1 | 122-2 | 120-5 | 115-3 | 55.36 | 53.86 | 52.00 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 44.9 | 44-4] 43-0 | 109-9 | 109-3 | 101-6 | 49.35 | 48.53 | 43.69 
Local Transportation2........................ 45-3 | 45-7 | 45-6 | 105-2 | 105-2 | 101-6 | 47.66 48.08 46.33 
Building Construction....................... 40-3 | 40-5 | 41-1 | 112-4 | 112-2 | 106-7 | 45.30 | 45.44 | 43.85 
Highway Construction....................... 41.8 | 40-5 | 40-3 | 86-1 | 86-3 | 838-7 | 35.99 | 34.95 33.73 
Services (as indicated below)................. 42-6 | 42-7 | 42-2 | 64-7 65-3 | 63-3 | 27.56 27.88 26.71 
Hotels‘ and restaurants. «06:0 ccc aces eo me ose 43-8 | 43-9 | 43-2] 62-9] 63-9 | 62-1 | 27.55 | 28.05 | 26.83 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............--- 40:0 | 40-5 | 40-1 | 68-6 | 68-5 | 65-9 | 27.44 | 27.74 | 26.48 








foe, a a a Na ee ee ee 

* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. a 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus, Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—June 1, 1950, 247-4; July 1, 1950, 249-5; August 1, 1950, 248-0; at August 1, 1949, 
the index was 228-8. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. ? 

8 For information respecting sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 
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HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
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Real 
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Earnings 


See ee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated _on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 


42-6 hours, $43.67. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; A 
949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39.9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 


0). 
pril 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
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*Other than Newfoundland 


TABLE C-12.—_PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Concluded 


Where ‘‘:0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


Note.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Sourcre: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies 
Month —_-- 

Male Female 
October 1945: seep te neat nee 113, 840 39,415 
October 194.6 ener nk cae” eames 95,814 45,820 
October 194 (eset Saas cee eh eno 73, 892 35,430 
October 194.8 keer. are, jee 41,047 22,870 
October 1949 aw. Sue tae 2 een See A 20, 837 20, 629 
INovember— 7194905) eee ene ee 14,535 15, 200 
December 1O40N eee ge a ee eho 10, 400 12,085 
January LOS ON ee aes mca 7,971 9,748 
February LODO Se eh arena ee 8,315 10,076 
March 1950 Si Sean ee ee ee 9,614 11,429 
April L950 cts 2 oe ee Tee 11,967 12,032 
May TOSO RE ey Meee ey eee 18, 635 15,386 
June 1950S eee tee eck eine eae 25,038 16,375 
July LOSO ae eee earth 24,329 15,519 
August 1950 Pe Re Oe ee 26,391 13, 582 
September 1950 See ee eae 29,631 16,559 
October O50 GC) Peer ar. eee eee 47,469 iio 











Total 


153, 255 
141, 634 
109, 322 

63,917 


41,466 
29,735 
22,485 


17,719 
18,391 
21,043 
23,999 
34,021 
41,413 
39,911 
39,973 
46,190 
64,791 











Live Applications for Employment 











Male Female Total 
95,576 33 , 093 128, 669 
111, 219 31,040 142, 259 
58,736 28,585 87,321 
56, 725 30.607 87,332 
101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
164,345 56,439 220, 784 
218,769 55,188 273,957 
301,039 74,557 375, 596 
300, 352 75,646 375,998 
349,098 79,193 428,291 
310,044 77,797 387, 841 
184,335 70,062 254,397 
136,291 68, 280 204, 571 
99,100 58,188 157, 288 
97,634 52,969 151, 603 
79, 760 53,314 133,074 








(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
31, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,700 
Boggin gs 250i. 2 eee ee es en eee 7,734 
Palp WOO > cetccteateh. Mecsas eco ee roa ee eee 6,050 
{ib aGt oY =) as MOMMA Ne 3 MMe Sere rie RCE WR hero Na Me Rend ae Blea on Ma) 1, 624 
Otbertlosbing..- ences se cee Pe ae anaes Son eee 60 
VED ir oe eee yee ye re ae ns eee ek ee Pa 852 
AS OAL soc Coen, Soke Pea aed a Meehan: meee 127 
Metallic Ores— 
POM, 2% eee ke fo oe ae oe Ce ee Aor ee) ee 65 
Chol, Ra eee rire a aol We Ee te ee 345 
IN CCIE RRR NEN Ro ethe Sided, te ta hatte) etch Meat bo yae en rence 195 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 92 
Prospecting;andsoil producing? sass sees ane aee eee 28 
Manufacturing iy. 60.5 a ee tee ae ee ee 6,630 
Hoodmand Kindred prod ucuss eee eee ae 776 
oextiles sapparel, Gbes, eae ntact rer oe en eee 533 
Lumber and finished lumber products................. 1,109 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 662 
Chemicals and allied products. nese ees eee ee oe 214 
ErOduets Olpetloleuim an Caco: lean er nen eer 28 
RID ber prod UCts: es eeeee ea et Sh ae eee 66 
eather and products. a. at as eee cs ele eee 170 
mioue Clay and olass products we seuas dete een arene 186 
inonand steel and productaier Hotaseee aoc eerie ee 711 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................-.. 440 
IVES Cham erey 8.4 Net tA Co) ee ep eee 544 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 287 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 904 
ConStEuetiom. leis: ee een Ee eee 4,114 
Transportation and Storage.................... 0... .0005. 1,100 
Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 327 
AWD ce 0 ve cette a are ce ie tent, my Ui ame BEG AL ger) Be 3,029 
IWIROLES aI Cie ee cet «ee ey a ey ap, ee | salen ges ae baie eed 1,066 
Eber meen UMBy mecptieteys” ooepetn Sa eic Chere Fah ee ree 1,963 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... $60 
SS CLVECG ment a nlrb igen ee Me Rh, Rote a oer 3,188 
UL Cena oe 0) ci Pee Pere SP a oes ic aE con es ee 761 
ID OMICSEIC MRE cs We eRe ee hc as tae Rh nee ae 108 
IP CTSONE hae te ee se eee Oe eos Se teen ee 1,416 
Otherisenvaice ere ook a. oer ee oe oe eee ees 903 
All Industricseyee... So eee Pe a ee 29,631 








1962 


Change from 

















Female Total August 3, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
610 2,310 +366 +18-8 
9 7,743 +1,770 +29-6 
38 6,053 +1,288 +27-0 
6 1, 630 +453 +38-5 
gah fas oie 60 +29 +93-5 
17 869 +42 +5-1 
1 128 —28 —18-0 
2. 67 +22 +48-9 
7 352 +130 +58-6 
1 196 —71 —26-6 
1 93 —18 —16-2 
5 33 +7 +26-9 
4,495 11,125 +2,480 +28-7 
641 Lely +384 +37-2 
2,326 2,859 +623 +27-9 
84 1,193 +125 +11-7 
O17 879 +306 +53-4 
135 349 +90 +34-7 
6 34 —Y —20-9 
50 116 +26 +28-9 
277 447 +145 +48-0 
34 220 +18 +8-9 
95 806 +234 +40-9 
80 520 +58 +12-6 
1G 617 +89 +16-9 
154 441 +106 +31-6 
323 e227 +285 +30-3 
67 4,178 —52 —1-2 
109 1,209 —1,056 — 46-6 
225 552 +44 +8-7 
2,460 5,489 +1,310 +31-3 
521 1,587 +371 +30-5 
1,939 3,902 +939 +31-7 
835 1,795 +34 +1-9 
7,732 10,920 +1,298 +13-5 
461 1 2k, —14 —l-l 
3,193 Drendill +739 +28-8 
Bh, (PAD 5,141 +585 +12-8 
853 1, 256 —12 —1-0 
16,559 46,190 +6, 236 +15-6 





TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR E 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 31, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 


add 


757) 


MPLOYMENT 


















































r cee Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies for Employment 
Occupational Group ------ —- —— ——— 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 916 338 1,254 3,504 943 4,447 
WicricalaWorkerse aoe ie ee ee ee 1,899 3,497 5,396 5,744 15,614 21,358 
ALSSBVWVOUK Cre ete ah oniaceed nh ee 1, 696 1,149 2,845 3,138 7, 783 10,921 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,179 7,069 8,248 9,397 8,359 17, 756 
(SameVen ed 8 5-ora ree S cele Penta eee aes ow 7 do Ne | \ gcd em 28 897 9 906 
Alege @udkayniats hays! (Oey RAR Leg Toot 108 1,629 1,074 196 1,270 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers..................... 15,514 2,701 18,215 36, 113 10, 853 46,966 
Food and kindred products...................... 113 58 171 744 457 1,201 
plextileamclothing ere... s.t seen sen 225 2,005 , 230 1,348 6,486 7,834 
Lumber and wood products..................... 8, 283 4 8,287 2,186 65 Bezol 
we, paperand privting:..:).05:..5...1..).. 121 38 159 367 358 725 
REatDer anc: PYOUUCB. Ico, ¢. cick dc.8 sc comes 83 178 261 763 612 1e3to 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 45 8 IB} 81 44 125 
Metalworkan ge ee cee te RE oy Le ae, 1, 653 45 1,698 4,397 423 4,820 
ET OCURICA eee e ops etree ee fed! eit ol Oey Ser SG 145 64 209 825 222 1,047 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 42 iS 45 455 68 523 
VEIN Pera ta eh boca ae oe OE Be Wt gerne see 243 2 LOTT er 2,207 
Wonsthuchionswnpet ee ee Pa ee TE OAM eset een er, 1,641 5,378 4 5,382 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 854 i 861 9,197 29 9,226 
ommunications and public utility.............. Om lene eet; 52 LO" al iecdten ee. 176 
ira derandsservicesss G8. d,s meee en ee 317 210 527 996 794 1,790 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,405 66 1,471 4,632 1,027 5, 659 
HOV GII CHEE ME e Ae tee, 8 ee ees ck ee 110 6 116 786 169 955 
EXPDPOReICCy ee ero! okt ee 1 Oe 182 9 191 1,575 95 1,670 
tmskilledswWorkets. to 4 corso os sachin aes hoebsteece 6,878 1,696 8,574 37,767 10, 212 47,979 
HooGsancdELOOACCOnt Ney sean nee 349 276 625 1,025 1520 22502 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 569 13 582 1,169 221 1,390 
MetalworkingWeey oe fs eok wee Ol 405 24 429 1,956 226 2,182 
WONSTGUCTI ONG REA t a. a cel ten oe atin one d UENO TAOD Sl etree eh nity 8 1,970 4,047 1 4,048 
Otherfunsiallediworkersaas esses se sh cee). 3,585 1,383 4,968 29,570 8, 237 37, 807 
EOC al Same ets ty an ee sae at he He 29,631 16,558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151,603 




















TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Industry 


Weekly Average 














Meee Referrals | Placements 

Agricuiture, Fishing, Trapping. o5 sc; <:} seve nc us es Sollee eu ob daca ed eer 2,130 1,652 1,474 
LY TATE coe A ae iets AM Sk Oe 9 ge os re ae 1,651 547 437 
BEUTTEP OWN. Jhon 5) ese sie BN ne OT ge ater A 280 245 166 
IUEE OEE WSC s 1 RA Ee a ae ae Ce ee 6,978 6,604 4,425 
Pood amimencred HrOCUucts ss «86H be. 00 aces OS ack Ses the ol. pee A 1,145 1, 139 780 
er Nee ten rel OL ass wide. peES ova ctu e hich u es ba beak ch coe ee Mine eh 1, 240 1,026 669 
iarnber avid tnished lumber products, -..:.....2...0..¢6. 4.0) 0 hsiee pede ne 908 833 623 
pol prandspaper products and printing: .) ) sone ons hod. alee. 481 449 256 
Semscals aud aliOd promuctes. .ok.c.h. ck ead es os cele edocs et ates cle. 248 261 156 
ETOMMG eramDeLLOLeuTiD ANCL COMM Moa. ss eels sk ok. Rlsac w+ dont Werden ook 40 40 27 
EVD OCI DLOC UCTS Sear ee er et ROR 8 ee a UR) i tin | 107 114 78 
eSS AES AS Sve A NRGvOL ELC en Stan Gn oe teen eae 2 DS Ce ee ge | | 208 204 115 
SLOUO aCla yeaa glass mrOducts Manama cn 4 toe teiee aaa. named ah son cnGee oe 195 206 139 
Ironandestecland mroaducusie «ee ees kates tes ee el eee eee 657 673 462 

BN OMSLeITOts MOCArS ANC. DLOUUCES: fils cs i cike bial sniwa.y veins ce do ges «atone ed ooh 335 339 231 
HUNG RINANST AY... 5 acre Pr N.5, Sys Goch c MPEG Go I 2a I in > re et eA 6 ay ME 355 325 217 
Electrical equipment and products............... Pets Rese es eee ee 2 88 284 186 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 771 ali 486 
AOOUUBUEUE CE ROE Mee ee tee yo la 1 NL, 9 el Be ile hoe arta s Bow atingek bbls 4,385 4,204 3,307 
TESS POTPAMOMSATIC, SCOPALE sc... Nunes osc fees ones ke each s PO be dens 1,154 1,092 880 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............................... 297 279 196 
A Eo ey Bah as OR te) ae ee eee Lo ee ae ee 3,316 3,528 2,076 
BIAICE, LSU aNCe, IOAl PALALC Ro 5ecicae «cnet wars ssh h ee sek vega 414 408 206 
Meat as Mn: Seta, thee te CRS > ee oo: | a i Sr a oe eee ae 6,111 5,541 3,943 
All Industries..................... ee ee ree ee ents 26,716 24,100 17,110 











1963 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERV 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1950 





Vacancies 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
Newfoundland............... 374 209 1,662 
Corner Brook....... Esaki tiecte 195 187 203 
Grand Pallsteroc oc ceetos heal Geccbermecell sgiembomieters's 186 
St John's tac etceac. cee eters 179 22, 1,273 
Prince Edward Island........ 356 163 504 
Charlottetown..........-..+. 220 95 294 
Sumimenrsidesmte ss. ee chic <6 136 68 210 
Nova Scotia..............++00- 2,343 808 5,228 
ian dette 5h dooadnenadsUaoddd Th oor 6 omeraeee 139 
IBIBO KER Gonnonc coo dosedd 9 10 208 
atitax: Brees. Gitte ss 1,110 592 1,985 
ANVErNESS acetic hei/erketleire © 51 8 70 
Kent Vill eseincr cam sinctereire 88 72 178 
Joep Nee x. cobconooodacoyone 34 4 89 
New Glaseoweree seas ccs 288 32 594 
Sereda oopancadnoctéoooNs 8 1 58 
Sydney....... Dan ais setauiete eieiol= 531 42 1,419 
EUTUT ORE. cdetertoc sree eieeetsise 125 40 372 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 21 7 116 
New Brunswick............. 2,654 1,024 5,090 
IBathursts. tects «cists ete tere secs Be 14 139 
Campbellton sess. cr cece 95 54 182 
[chante GlfenGneoooumodcocanas 59 4 154 
HH Teceri@LOnaceceinc sete saree 202 161 389 
INMINtOnS Wr emetce Gessner 34 3 294 
IMionetOn ta. eaceiiele ciate etelaicieiers 913 445 1,887 
ING WCHSULG emai sc cercielerereicle's 172 6 210 
Sain tidolnereceeerce stirrer 497 152 1,241 
Sine SULAD NO Minecnacooccodoo ner 383 46 387 
SSUISSOK oe crear ceebin iets cletsinretsietees 23 3 107 
IWoodstockenarercnteciciciscsee ss 169 136 100 
Omeheeavascen- o> «yeeros 22,964 11,285 31,167 
INS DeStOS) jcc cies eierts clans te oteretere 41 16 80 
Beauharnoisnrrccicislscll ice of 79 16 205 
Bucking hatieereeeecciceier «est 279 34 241 
(CAUSADBCAL ne cette sete eles 463 526 48 
@handlenmeas. ech series. 92 121 78 
ChicoutimMn aa erie cteetarsrels 313 668 51l 
WOlbeacee osteo ee eee 17 1 74 
Drummondville............. 162 on 457 
dehy slothines sae ong OAOGoCnaD 67 16 191 
Gran yor rere etienie sisters 181 41 473 
Biull... os. ce cece cece esses 377 76 918 
Joliette........062--sseeeseee 114 107 305 
VONGUICTS see otieteleke cies sisiel= stare 116 93 365 
Ma CHUGer cise ie wolsncielsierelsiels eis iere 53 20 158 
iar Mal baie emarcnie ates eet sisters 106 75 58 
bE VARGO ob ot amcid oon mone 301 38 457 
1B ate enGaban.cb AGU COGS 116 69 680 
Matane..........-+--+esee0es 176 492 118 
Megantic.........0.+.+.s000- 237 85 203 
Mont=Waurieieerrtece eietentere 943 2939 60 
Montmiaipiy cree ose clea 153 133 258 
WWioiiestHlbn nat Gasoomonpeddn oo 13,329 5,490 14,003 
orteAlired sees. care ceisler 119 109 i: 
Quebec... ....2.sse- see eeccens 1,471 769 3,285 
DUATMO MSIE Vet eee ete eevee 46 12 121 
IRIVAeTS: GU OUP sce sicis claele 20 3 248 
PEVOU Vile mre secs tnictele ctotateteteti sta. cleters 205 87 468 
StePAoabhe: ceca cece emma 144 49 135 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 86 19 163 
SteMUnGrese:.. acces seeenienaas 146 76 180 
St. Georges de Beauce 282 438 276 
Sirs 1a ICKL NB ogee cagcodos 324 97 533 
Step leaimier scaler ce eterete oma ote 338 123 283 
Sted GROMI Ons <'. cfecierc areisie chs sieve 224 42 306 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 544 456 492 
Shawinigan Falls............ 285 32 633 
SHeErDrOOKe! se weiteveveicis + oe arses 635 ivf 1,400 
Sore Meme erste er tocstorancisysrecslavs 67 25 277 
Miretorcs MIMeS ese cclels +14 clels 89 62 473 
Three Rivers 403 93 806 
WANG LOT es oe. 0 aes cen 234 164 280 
Valleyfield.......2-.ssseseee 173 63 498 
WiCtOria Valle ieee sec cos ve siecle 184 72 297 





1964 





Referred 


O 
vacancies 


ee | ee a a a [ea 


447 
165 

17 
265 


345 
225 


UNPLACED AP 


Applicants 
Placements Unplaced 
end of 
Regular | Casual period 
219 2 6,643 
21 1 iL, bys 
apavatena a alc Et tetonm oxapuel teks 846 
198 1 4,642 
249 39 664 
167 34 441 
82 5 223 
1,589 341 9,054 
71 200 
ve ME eae eee 285 
616 176 aya alee 
a Nh Rass aa 192 
23 2 615 
DAN Le eteee Oe 130 
247 27 1,067 
Coral Re it Me 157 
484 106 2,376 
55 26 444 
HBA ees Rie 405 
1,388 611 75282 
2 22 357 
102 9 300 
55 2 279 
170 30 528 
AQWA lien aces ras 446 
bon 137 1,998 
DONT eam 521 
359 91 2,396 
30 315 157 
16 2 118 
28 3 132 
12,937 1,020 46,036 
13 147 
52 2 332 
220 12 141 
UE eres one 207 
51 ole Goes 251 
123 15 692 
Q DL, Artes 132 
112 eee 865 
AS Cie See 306 
121 28 653 
DAT: dl eaaneeee 1,060 
42 Ne ee 621 
65 12 691 
42 1 239 
D4 Netra 110 
2072 1 eee sane 336 
68 1 1-225 
13 "| exertaette 165 
159"4 | See orc ae 142 
13) ere eee ere 125 
50 Gl ee eens 294 
7,878 616 20, 041 
AT gel Soe eee 288 
798 84 5,032 
Bie Reais Cnoker a drs 280 
18:4) tee ares 432 
95 22 410 
D hag tart hea 63 
61 1 209 
(ee Nees tatvcriries 361 
149 1 336 
206 48 730 
168 5 al i/ 
WES Morr eamottecen 404 
101 Hea sare 668 
2D, ot eee ce 1,050 
366 84 1,940 
20 8 532 
iN | tee eee 637 
260 59 1,684 
105 § 268 
La ets s.ectiess 986 
119 9 434 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICE 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS Are 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1950 
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» Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplac 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced as cis 
during end of during to —————————— end of Sept. 21 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
CEOs Once oo ee 45,215 | 21,408 | 53,780 | 38,611 | 23,890 4,222 | 41,907 | 35,473 
PATI ULOLeeee eee ierceke sie cise sic ore 146 37 103 117 79 a 66 48 
la rei Clon oouc OSCR E Ge Donner 468 204 459 393 319 9 131 178 
Belleville... cv dls oc scs 571 107 988 508 348 22 822 363 
IBraccbuid@ewed: sree cor 96 21 129 94 (AA eee ay Be 83 79 
Bram ptonemeecras soe. ac 135 79 164 126 RN eR AE oe 103 101 
IS ramulonGeepcena. se ctaeteme se < 814 171 ib B/ 782 512 90 839 908 
IBrocisvalllemaeacce seteecieee 178 8 342 186 87 84 229 100 
C@arletoneblacen-csedccceen coc: 19 6 101 ii GY |e ae ieee 189 151 
Ghiethameracen.ccecew cs ones 397 101 482 400 253 31 260 248 
(COD OUT Reet re eistecioie eicters 214 37 265 219 150 21 209 185 
Collins wooded sce eke see 144 26 149 129 PAE) Mee ten 15] 168 
Worn wallets see. secs cents 278 26 664 338 152 65 800 663 
Hort FUnIG qe. ict eters cree 36 15 126 48 24 1 134 197 
Honselinancescer wren rine: ear 115 52 106 86 75 7 53 63 
le oreih Wipillbewenlss eon denoaosoaee 658 423 780 339 265 36 792 574 
(Gall Geen eter tricia ate Giciaiere olor 373 163 346 276 178 16 333 333 
GananoQuemnt-sct ost eeces 49 4 62 63 32 10 37 42 
(Godenich ers. cchitekicuies awe 87 56 40 86 42 8 39 58 
Gel plies ees tds St cs Siercas 458 215 427 388 178 53 270 324 
(ELama tt LON setter sete ees oe 2,585 956 4,619 2,664 1,306 608 4,714 3, 700 
iiaiwikes bb tnvemmree cetrteite ss ¢ 35 25 173 56 GSR eine oer 220 173 
ni gersoll Pemeccs cays thee siesrec's 867 39 802 788 732 39 72 70 
ISanusicasingeeemeseeoe tient 739 517 390 424 B09) IB ae ceva 35 28 
Kenora ee epee be 508 440 288 70 Hi ep. eee ete 128 162 
GIN BS LOM seperate nectar ce sahe 661 139 833 761 482 41 713 723 
Ririsiandelake eens. 264 139 245 246 112 22 245 280 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 808 307 722 809 556 39 311 294 
Meamingtomen meee cee. noe 278 281 365 327 172 62 164 144 
Pindsay-peeen oh ee as on es 117 50 227 127 81 1 239 118 
ASCO WEAN ao aie be calcu cic kre 58 56 73 61 41 3 104 102 
GONG Ole er eee chi ck ch es soot 2,059 1, 230 2,744 2,015 1,130 304 1,495 930 
Mixed lainclivepmne neste eyes sons 18 258 101 58 14 9 355 
Dapanoe seta... cree ecw: 34 23 69 29 BO reigns e csielels 91 69 
ING WeROLOntOmy detente. 638 264 840 465 300 5 864 518 
Niagararliallsssss. eee 298 30 563 292 210 20 612 449 
NOLEN Bayer. «cock nes keet 641 144 732 595 458 44 277 203 
GIST packs <1 a a 229 38 226 227 183 16 144 183 
Oshawastee te ee ee 1,254 328 3,183 ie22 867 56 1, 163 1,021 
Ottawa ee ee ae 2,214 948 2,027 1,788 962 160 2,621 2,270 
Owen Soundae. nck ci sec gacs 198 69 342 255 130 11 395 290 
JE AVIS ONNClac cusceoeeaoae sad 59 6 274 48 5 Ue Pewee aes 145 37 
Pembroke feet, oes 50 308 127 304 257 148 13 256 293 
Bertie o. WO eer. keke 104 32 121 117 76 9 112 99 
« Peterborough...............- 432 114 716 511 Po el We ee 813 754 
RICLON eee iol Cee Seas 68 35 69 66 pel ea 46 42 
TPtove ie RA NOE 2 oq eon ooadEoooas 1,671 1,949 884 597 573 14 796 601 
ont olborneeeneern osha, 146 39 246 119 96 4 298 292 
RGESCOLU Me ae penis otek e: 50 41 125 49 Dr alvececns 10 129 72 
RUenine werent ciccre aie ne 125 41 118 104 88 88 7 
St. Catharines............... 928 294 May 805 507 104 1,035 1,016 
Sis JUNO snc nanoocouseucen 266 126 307 290 126 20 185 182 
ALDI eee Nee oe ts.c ale 366 110 517 409 256 13 323 298 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 426 Zo 339 320 Bale eee S30) 385 
ager "toe; oe} "was| os] oe] | ar] 
SIOUX WOO KOUL Ase ee eee 
erie ee 62 14 197 64 37 4 599 284 
SbratLOrd mama aaah co ese 435 76 591 419 100 277 390 190 
sunbuayeyen JBGIOS oA okoueananeoe 127 20 220 151 99 7 186 108 
Hap see 1,307| 1,242] 2,448 740 377 142] 2,288 774 
PIII ewe error ncasisies 353 114 451 437 227 52 441 447 
USSatoMM cs ta cc 14,325 | 7,804] 11,843] 11,273] 6,774| 1,367| 8,472] 7,990 
EU PEN tOnise ta eed ros ds bees 4 57 283 250 107 223 176 
Wialikentonsemeraseccicc te cee: 73 65 78 79 B5 Jo... eee. 121 109 
WW dllacolur paeaee tae. 152 16 174 153 Ipc wue ne 113 146 
Wel Ace bee 324 57 590 331 215 7 568 550 
Vr Oe OS aaa 386 266 311 285 DAAC eee meen ees 291 294 
Windsor Cay a ee ee eee 1,130 231 2,709 i ayes) 598 261 2,877 3,123 
Woddatock ii. i. ss athe. 361 156 297 288 225 6 78 78 
ManitoDa yes dos s+ Gs stoe- 6,667 2,993 9,755 6,273 3,263 1,356 9,483 7,040 
Brendon sae anise ones 550 451 534 414 300 18 500 419 
ID Up Winey memes teres setter 85 27 134 65 45 4 147 113 
EU) TTMpLUL OL < etaere oe teoke Pyare eee ove 70 43 147 94 43 15 90 52 
iRortapeilabrainienns.seetsen 151 65 168 121 88 4 161 142 
EheyPas toate ke sk eer 59 135 75 28 Bie pte ater 96 53 
WANT peg rene chia oe br cet oeloe Deeilie 86,97 isyeaayayl 2,745 1 oats: 8,489 6,261 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1950 



































Vacancies Applicants 

noe Reported | Unfilled Say Referred Placements Unplaced ote 

during end of aan to | end o Sept. 21 

period period nario & vacancies | Pesular | Casual period 1950 

Saskatchewan................ 5,780 1,985 6,741 5,386 By2R0 714 3,982 2927 
IEISECV.AN Sete eros ciecreerate screens 147 35 191 131 107 2 85 33 
Moose Ja Waves: sctcietecc:seirers 641 247 1,066 608 Shay 47 815 367 
North Battleford............ 263 130 264 178 130 11 284 220 
PrincevAl berts, -acseee es cess 498 225 599 495 220 60 533 452 
REGINA Sette necks ers eetels eve ete wwlod 501 2,529 2,284 1, 220 408 818 527 
SaskatOOnacaacesecettes sci 1,477 505 1,458 1,180 795 164 1,021 992 
Swatt Currentes.saneem crite: 211 126 210 165 90 13 193 113 
Wey burnin saree <ctismistiee sisste 189 63 152 135 121 6 48 49 
PVorktons (este cies scnienes cre 224 153 272 210 187 ’ 3 185 174 
Alberta sesh. 2. 3.6 tke te Ane 8,194 2,719 10,271 7,706 4,401 1,286 7,202 5,645 
Blainrmoremeeoo sr ese 110 86 85 4 DO vi Bak sare ee 114 106 
Cal garyteree se sc oe were tees 3,288 929 4,338 3,222 1, 859 480 2,963 2,092 
Drumbieller-cas-ceciee ees si 96 23 155 91 GO" |Aeepe ees 223 183 
Edmontontres sec. seem cee 3,589 1, 102 3,988 3,436 1,726 766 2,486 2,425 
Hidson’). bef tcc o's cae tees Salstels 133 103 67 39 ee i neath cotrott 103 51 
Bethbridgess: o.oo 682 281 875 568 374 23 394 345 
Medicmnelliat:-:e csr etee cee. 117 72 505 125 LOZ si eeciee eee 514 203 
Red Deeritygecnis cc rites cists 179 123 258 lez 132 17 405 240 
British Columbia............. 12,318 4,416 18,067 11,486 6,368 1,320 20,297 18,515 
Ghilliwackew vee eee oe or 280 96 368 315 150 79 368 462 
Courtenayen-tesescstess ee ee 60 44 93 40 SO cle ccm meee 117 218 
GranbroOkee. eee eer: 75 42 76 67 AQ, Seen 114 114 
Dawsoni@reek.-e. 5 eee sie 125 37 87 76 S5ulRe meee ete 38 46 
DUNCAN. Cease n meciers 166 70 268 267 154 6 172 163 
Ka mloopsiwenicns os 2 -ttacirs tens 265 144 206 143 FOG: | th emcee Ways 184 
elo Wiles: Seeecia cis sna ehels ae eters (al 421 453 196 135 19 386 215 
INATIATINO feccr swede teeter sco 241 40 648 290 117 62 534 480 
INelSOn as metre ieee Ssleinrsiecres 170 56 354 181 HDAC le SB a nn. 207 136 
New Westminster...... 764 280 1, 887 877 382 176 2,528 2,506 
IRENTICUON ee er cae eee 122 27 286 118 O00 So. eee 287 133 
PorbeAndberntscencctles cece 260 68 305 259 187 12 151 146 
Prince Georgo.s. scence 773 237 527 678 482 12, 110 116 
ibrince® Ruperts. .-cceeeece Sly 97 288 289 236 1 177 185 
IPrincetou.; sees cen eerie 59 15 118 65 36 8 76 26 
Bal ye RO face ate Siete reyaeiete 108 29 276 120 85 2 317 191 
WANCOUVEEeIE peo se eine eae ne 6,349 2,104 9,769 6,094 2,931 764 12, 284 11,220 
WEOXTION: 4 setts ero ea nets eis eters 639 252 47 411 Bass 10 174 118 
WMICCOTES Leen ciele aerator eecsrsie.c 846 310 1,449 890 507 109 2,018 1,760 
NVbIGenOrse seer etnies terete 128 47 132 110 (hiya BER PRS. 35he 82 96 
Canadas scnot cations 106,865 47,010 | 142,265 96,399 57001 10,911 | 152,500 | 138,452 
IVERILGS ES cte tare a ace ottiolere eerste ote 75,449 30,414 101,945 66, 780 43,161 7,001 98,150 85, 089 
enialest MWeece estas sacs sere 31,416 16,596 40,320 29,619 14,370 3,910 54,350 03,000 



































*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10, 1950. 


TABLE D-6.—_APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 




















EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 
Applications Placements 
Year —|- - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
CAN 2h ae ee Sue aA a ae 653, 455 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
NORM DS AAS Ree ees Se ARBs Aaa orks Btn 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
Lee titcc' sg. hain ae oie hin choe skater eeneee 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
TL RY es i ee Shee ieee eRe BEE 5. 32 as 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
HOES a A ee A A Se tei ct oy niin 1,583,010 902,273 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1 D4 eens «|. Caer eta. ah coho eee aa 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OS GREED, cad o ksetera ie. aeraaeie ee eee 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,C52 235,360 589, 412 
GLa Ie Sdn ete euh 3 tole Aaah 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
TOYS ese te os cre cae aC ee OEE cle '6 5" age 1,197, 295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
GAG PC RMN ERG Lee la) ona sh. eRe a 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
LOOM ODRWEOKS) crates cele ps is sete pret, 996,172 375,398 TEAS Al) 346, 697 145,967 492, 664 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.-ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM JULY 1, 1949, TO JULY 1, 1950 




















At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
URE SUI hee ra, Ss ee a, A IR Gn ee ah, ae rr 2,597, 000 2,516, 600 80, 400 
Be UG nee PR eh nd CORON ROIS Se oh il Ect oun nok Miceslooig es cote itavi ou 2, 621, 000 2,541,100 79, 900 
SOND LOLRC oe Arata tet Seeman a Bes Fee Wb don ce, 2, 637,000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
OEIC S og SONNE Se est Beats ae er eRe 4 NI ap A A, a 2, 626, 000 2,542, 500 83, 500 
INGO MEEIRIET 2 fet cake Mike th oy) SRT ae AES Oe. dhe ss 2, 625, 000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
DD SOCEY DOtMi ce sph se SAIN ces APR AET ous ty oe Re Gc cBebe ec 2,678, 000 2,525, 700 152,300 
SUC eI MMe yan fea eet, ict, gE crane hee ck Oth cole ec caw ek 2,667, 000 2,444, 900 222, 100 
HE STU RRIEE cle, Fr onaiss, @ eat. hy. Gitex» ROE tence DAE le oe ae ee. 2, 659, 000 2,361, 800 297, 200 
DE AGE ee rst tcee 5 MISS 5a et MEE Roya os oe Med os en RS, hen 2, 644, 000 2,357, 800 286, 200 
EAD CUCEAN Cee, ok eR SS. AOR EY Glatt. OE ee kee 2,715, 000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
BER i ae terres CADE MN heh CBRE Mo ss en. Mae Os oc Wns Ss ccs 2, 659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
DOR mreN es Nelo tite oie sie 'ab che cB Gh wera cin a's cb hhdeahs sf 2,690, 000 2,543, 500 146, 500 
ALL aee ae ers Aen eic cos Lorene ane Ewe ewe hes eas. 2,733, 000 2, 623, 600 109, 400 





(1) Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register of last working day of the preceding month. 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY cee SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
T 31, 1950 























6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and lee ee pe: 49-72 re 
‘inder ays ays days days over 

INS won Cl] ATG tree -crestoertaaysis treo orsisiny. arses 396 93 38 54 114 24 73 
CHS Lon c cr Ae eri Eni Ae ee 371 84 37 52 107 22 69 
Hema l Gamers oase sesh se tere hoa ae 25 9 1 2 if 2 4 
GMs elimpetttes rete tte chcrict. ccnsate dente: (3, 604) (403) (62) (107) (310) (342) (2,380) 

GRC ARNE. das occ os GC eB tae eee ) (23) (4) (7) (19) (19) (43) 
Prneer Haward Uslancd.-. 2. . sees oss oes 404 92 28 45 102 32 105 
AYES = OAS Lb oh REG CREE sO 262 69 19 30 66 18 60 
Ferrel Cee eens pas Siar ret oiyare niece cetcae 142 283 9 15 36 14 45 
INGE) SOOT EE A ee ee 9,491 4, 287 629 763 1, 210 737 1,865 
ULM eer oct aicra ores Goole Ss dlevasehs 8,112 4,048 525 556 982 586 1,415 
Het a CM epee Mera actrees ne tote ccecsis Given 1,379 239 104 207 228 151 450 
New GUNS WAC Kerker te teins ato tee cuts sitet 5, 848 1, 639 514 567 950 674 1,504 
HAY EST Kea sy cc, RP a a 4,629 1,427 425 444 743 547 1,043 
emia lene. ih ae iecr cise avetnsis aioe 1, 219 212 89 123 207 127i 461 
(QNUISI SYEOs ohh Adi Ste a SO ORErC A a  e 35,919 6, 932 2,824 4,021 6, 109 3,817 12,216 
Mile] GX Meee pens, ter tn ae ene as 21, 768 5,101 1,829 Rone, 3,445 2,035 6,986 
LSC Oe ors oui olele HCE ee ee 14,151 1,831 995 1, 649 2,664 1,782 5, 230 

(OU GaNEREN OYE Ah in, Gitaice oR ER IR eR ee 30,931 11,143 Peel) 2,988 3, 651 2,365 8, 454 
ION RES. 6 aly eS a a ve 19,412 8,904 1,405 1,625 1,804 1,089 4,585 
Srey] 6 Maen erie feye, vsructe cn iscuiera. ausiiene & ae yB bsp kt) 2,239 925 1,363 1,847 1,276 3, 869 

UN cara ico LO a meee eect e vateacMtoyer ots sisxalouonete ere pevs rae 5, 898 Pasaby gs) 368 468 671 437 1,779 
Loomer ee temr neice aren tiers cuneate 3, 229 1,593 158 151 276 184 867 
LSAT 5 afte. CUES en bee ne ee are 2,669 582 210 317 395 253 912 
ASA UCME Wa Terai ave. cie sas aris aimee at 220 907 164 188 226 163 623 
IVa ae eae each nc «Lick a leceele's wists 1,378 748 110 81 82 57 300 
RCT tL CR aa Bee A wel t suxt ect canraaver ses dor: 893 159 54 107 144 106 323 
INNINGS oe, co 4% Der Oe eT EE re eee a 7, 704 4,919 259 405 448 522 1,151 
NUE yA ol BE ed ee ee 6,465 4,546 150 247 261 422 839 
RCIA Cae ae RS etnies bate a ott: 1, 239 373 109 158 187 100 312 
Brrigor@ omnia), .sseaie. co. vole teal east 12,192 4,465 791 19225 1, 632 807 3, 272 
BGM meg oc Ne cane ey eectct a. BUVAs yaoi anaienals 7,967 3, 263 549 775 838 458 2,084 

Ieee aKeT (See), Pees ee eT eee meee A220 1, 202 242 450 794 349 1,188 
SGOUAU My Meee Accs hs cocci nie ee 111, 054 36, 652 7,945 10, 724 IGE} 9,578 31,042 
AW WITRO Ne cbr, se ey oy ee ee ite ay en 73, 593 29, 783 5, 207 6, 333 8, 604 5, 418 18, 248 
IESE NAW ATEH A, Ree 9, 8s, crt) ci AEA Meyaciale cote 37,461 6, 869 2, 738 4,391 6,509 4,160 12,794 














N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 


in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
AUGUST, 1950 


























Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
TENNENT seeseraniy Aaa eee Se 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71,9382 63, 681 100,304 | 126,649 182, 053 
BGbUuary ...; scour cers 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 76, 723 93, 463 109, 282 
Warchy cence tee tom 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 63, 869 88, 786 119, 533 
ADE os Hgts tai 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 48, 963 58, 141 80, 028 
Ieee eas eee, oe 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 33,617 52, 675 71, 619 
UNC ava cone eee “yo 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10,857 30, 646 21,365 31, 543 44,783 51, 284 
IIb ia gle Sees Aree eR 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30, 487 43, 486 43,929 
PATO US eer rete. ces 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 24,972 50, 291 61, 545 
September.......... LS 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 20, 883 28, 143 CES Reraccoeee 
(WCto bere nil-ere oer: 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34,891 29,369 38, 104 695349) | ao< asso ae 
November. 1, 748 2,596 11,798 53,325 37,111 42,385 GGR4207 e114 888) ori y emis 
December eyeteren 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 }.......... 

eRotalr es 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,852 719, 273 
1967 


71204—13 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1950 
































. x Disposal of Claims (including claims 

Claims filed at Local Offices (*) pending from previous months) (?) 

Province 5 es = > Not 
We Entitled Ae ; 
Total Initial Renewal Entitled Pending 
to Benefit is Benctt 

Newt Oundlancdac) Mereeer ene t the. enterien 256 211 45 111 82 12 
(545) (429) (116) (470) (592) (759) 

Prince: Hdwardelslandtcee meet 182 118 64 113 38 >) 
IN Ga SCO LIAM sae emis tee ria eee 6, 233 3,958 DA PAT IS 3, 698 698 2,442 
INewA BUDS WiC seer anne eee 2,872 1,800 1,072 1, 622 422 1,201 
Ditsheturn tie vaee hte. Seat ree 16, 937 10, 063 6,874 11, 434 3, 641 5, 209 
Ontario: fae Seeia osc Maa cranes 18,825 12,737 6, 088 9,865 3, 144 8, 754 
Manto bases tee eee ieee eek tae te 3, 506 2,108 1,398 1, 689 544 Oat 
SP ap TMI SVAN Eh adooaeo cia ONO es Oa ane hanes 1,457 1,120 337 576 163 837 
IN berta ecco sie Sete eeaeer e ae 3, 283 ip CSS 850 1, 709 399 1,804 
British Columbia epee eran 7,994 4,574 3,420 4,926 1,358 33, A 
Total Canada, August, 1950..... 61, 545 39, 122 22, 423 35, 743 10, 489 25, 203 
Total Canada, July, 1950........ 52,179 25,451 18,478 38, 533 14,116 10,989 
Total Canada, August, 1949..... 50, 291 30, 285 20, 006 41,026 10, 238 12,189 











(1) Includes 8,269 revised claims. 
(2) In addition, 8,287 revised claims were disposed of. 
appeals by claimants. 


Of these 386 were special requests not granted, and 909 were 
There were 1,081 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


(3) Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals. 
N.B.—Beginning with this issue, provincial figures for revised claims will not be shown. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS (}) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 














Month of | Month of Poe eke 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, Ciena 
1949 1950 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...................+..-- 3, 884 4,094 36, 885 
IN Gi oral Geen sce pee oe eerie eee « frm forbes Sameer PloMAva acsran ('g cjtieie ak shat #212 in 959 1, 678 11152 
Not capable of and not available for work...............+0+ess eee etter eee 885 1,381 6, 400 
Tioss of worksdue. toa labour dIspuber sy]: ae. 2 tec Pome oa eee ede ae riers = 324 161 1,276 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............-..+.+5. 1,445 1,666 7,280 
Discharged for misconduct..... 0.5.2.2... 0cec seen cence rece wenn een ers tener es 629 617 3,473 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.......-....6..65 026s keene eee 3. G0 Beee) 18,727 
Opler Peasous (2): ag; caste oot Ree ahr ol CRD ale wings ote thy clad nos ge AE Me sro gen 1,031 665 3,976 
ATT ea eee ee ee ee 9 oe OR Gente ce OC Oh DN etme) Aol iy orcas geno 12, 828 13, 985 89,169 

















(1) Includes 3,496 revised claims, disqualified. 


(2) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 1 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF 

BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1950 














Number 














Receiving eee 
Benefit Lacie Number Amount 
During Renekk of Days | of Benefit 
Province Week Paes Benefit Paid 
August 26- | yponth of Paid |(in_ dollars) 
September!) 4 joust, 1950 
inclusive |USUST, 
PSC ROUN GIANG: oc cs sccabornn cee + sitin vols apie ele er Viecebeaeer GaP han elegans 171 132 7,490 19,819 
(1,829) (696) (131, 007) (246, 318) 
Drinne did ward AGlANG dee. ohn aes a pmsl one sleeteMiRem ae ole «= fle erage rg 296 130 8,191 17,560 
TNO aT ye Bee Ges heey ele Gras ee MOIOINA Daa obo tm okie woman once dar 4,032 1,771 111, 292 267,525 
Dew rune Ole ac.o< atdatrctanere © spr enue’ els a Iaiminye Shope fe Bi Saualalahs ® he 2,660 1,452 93, 236 219,768 
Poca ee he saath 5 os aig es wives sept Sint + clogelerup gine auemeica <2 oe 26,537 11,031 766, 194 1,723,931 
TTT Oe Bie a cloecss 0 dv ait ass S pnans Sins he che za emD ain cwreeerdactot 18,579 8,355 504, 984 1,156,007 
cok eben] BCMA | 1 Oe Ot aay ce nn ee ee ort eer 8, 124 1,515 103,161 DOOD, 
RTC eta tn fisted qachioisn 26x tention cieziorattiam ene AAT cavers fee a ae 1, 152 498 36,173 78, 653 
POT eeu ice, Coenen Ges epee eS be omaee cues Aner ra: 2,562 1255 75, 020 184, 299 
Mies tial COlUMRD EE or focrss ues |S) reps Oger h ms Geleriie > pae res 349 7,590 4,488 219, 443 522, 208 
Total, Canasta, august, POR) ie. fn cnegtae ties tse ee 67,303 30, 628 1,925,184 4,412,992 
Total, Cannua, BULY;, WOOO. si. os dec em arias Aeulcniae > ve tee cee hw 30,945 2,053 , 009 4,726, 614 
Bextal | Catintis, A UPta, SEBO. e once cane «a amet =e shee cpa elie), 34,422 1,650,997 3,717,000 








a a a ge SS eee 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 


in the tota!s. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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Fuel 

Food Rent and 
Light 
92-2 72-1 75-1 
93-7 69-8 73-8 
103-9 70-6 75-4 
134-3 75-8 83-8 
154-2 80-0 92-6 
164-8 87-3 100-7 
189-5 100-1 120-2 
145-5 109-4 128-1 
123-3 114-0 122-7 
124-1 116-9 122-5 
121-6 117-4 118-9 
127-2 117-4 116-8 
133-3 115-9 116-8 
130-8 114-5 114-4 
131-5 117-3 113-2 
134-7 119-7 112-6 
131-5 122-7 111-8 
103-1 119-4 110-0 
85-7 109-7 106-8 
84-9 98-6 102-5 
92-7 93-1 102-1 
94-6 94-0 100-9 
97-8 96-1 101-5 
103-2 99-7 98-9 
103-8 103-1 97-7 
100-6 103-8 101-2 
105-6 106-3 107-1 
116-1 109-4 110-3 
127-2 111-3 112-8 
130-7 111-5 112-9 
131-3 111-9 110-6 
133-0 112-1 107-0 
140-4 112-7 107-4 
159-5 116-7 115-9 
195-5 120-7 124-8 
203-0 123-0 131-1 
132-8 112-3 107-1 
135-1 112-3 107-2 
144-2 112-6 107-2 
146-5 113-4 107-3 
145-5 113-4 109-0 
151-6 113-4 109-1 
159-8 117-8 aly oa} 
171-3 119-9 121-9 
182-2 119-9 120-4 
186-8 119-9 121-3 
201-3 120-9 124-5 
205-4 121-0 128-8 
202-2 121-7 139-0 
200-4 121-7 130-8 
199-1 121-7 131-0 
198-5 122-4 131-0 
199-5 122-4 129-1 
202-9 122-4 128-7 
207-2 123-4 129-1 
209-2 123-4 129-5 
207-0 123-9 130-1 
205-0 123-9 134-1 
203-3 123-9 135-1 
201-9 125-0 135-2 
199-4 125-0 135-6 
201-3 125-0 135-9 
204-0 132-7 136°3 
204-5 1327 138-0 
204-6 132-7 137-5 
209-0 132-7 ByoAl 
214-3 134-9 eifoe/ 
216-7 134-9 138-4 
218-8 135-5 140-8 
220-1 135-5 141-0 
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Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106:1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105:4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102-3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107-1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167°6 128-8 
119-5 110-9 
120-7 111-0 
125-1 113-7 
128-8 113-9 
129-8 114-7 
137-2 116-3 
142-5 117-2 
149-9 117-6 
158-4 122-6 
161-9 122-9 
162-8 123-1 
165-1 124-4 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130-5 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 132-1 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 BRAS 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
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185-7 
185-0 


183-8 
184-7 
185-8 
186-2 
186-1 
188-3 
191-0 
192-4 
194-3 
195-5 


CLO DCU ee eer eo ee ee eee ee ee ee ee E——EE———EE 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 


* Commodities in ths cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


1970 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 














Fuel 





Home 
Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 


laneous 


Total 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1949 1950 1950 

labsihese | Aye son dee 155-6 158-9 160-3 
Sten Ol see merece 159-4 164-9 166-0 
Miontredil pease stea re. 165-7 172-3 174-7 
ANOEOULO Na mete ak 158-2 164-4 166-1 
Winnipeg cena acu cee 156-6 163-1 164-3 
Saskatoon.......... 162-8 167-2 167-8 
Hidimonton..eeacee.. 156-8 165-0 165-0 
WVanGOuver:.....--.. 163°5 169-6 170-8 


— 
co 
o 
oOo onN re 


ings and 

Services 
193-4 156-6 
198-6 164-6 
174-8 176-4 
180-7 166-8 
176-1 172-8 
187-3 173-9 
186-3 162-9 
190-7 163-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
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Price 

Commodities* Per Dee Sept. Sept Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. 

1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 

Best inert Giyeelie A ogo ung osRenooodeae lb. 120-7 154-8 163-8 | 258-8 | 258-1 | 328-2 | 331-4 92-2 
JBYeNi, THOMITC| GCOS ween doco on een oOo eee lb. 125-7 .| 167-9 177-6 | 286-1} 287-3 | 365-3 | 368-3 87-8 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174-8 186-1 284-8 288-7 | 357-9 360-0 84-2 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 | 161-6 | 169-2 | 301-3 | 306-9 | 389-3 | 394-8 65-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb, 136-7 168-3 173-5 | 3829-5 | 342-7] 4388-1] 444-6 61-9 
Veal, iront roll) poneless............... lb. 139-3 174-6 | 174-0 | 288-8} 314-2] 360-4] 366-2 62-7 
Mami mlereroastetancce tac actos ot cic lb. 109-9 159-2 162:0 | 241-2] 248-6] 315-5] 300-8 85-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 143-1 163-0 | 243-9 249-4 244-4 255-6 68-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 142-9 164-3 265-1 278-8 285-6 301-2 56-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 141-8 162-7 232-0 236-1 222-5 223-5 83-2 
arduplines pacar Ow nce eese +) cals ct eee lb. 151-3 158-8 | 178-1} 313-2} 205-3 | 208-6] 241-4 26-8 
SNevaverifevoutatery joENOl HE wodooongonsoOae One lb. 134-7 137-5 141-0 | 286-1 221-5 222-9 229-9 33-0 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........| doz. 156-4 171-4 178-3 209-4 237-4 200-1 206-9 63-7 
IWIID Sess os 5 5 ehh ARES Steen Seis Berea eek ao etch qt. 111-0 95-4 114-7 159-6 | 164-2] 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints..............- lb. 140-5 144-3 164-8 267-4 230-8 211-0 | 215-0 58-7 
Cheeses pla mild 2 lbss2.2..-02 5. pkg. 174-6 164-9 168-7 | 223-8 | 226-7 | 224-5 | 225-2 30:0 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 165-1 176-1 11-2 
IMkowwis., HL oA TONE, woos Sohn Ho oORa bon Ib. 127-3 124-2 12422 S79 220-2) P2212) | 2212 7-4 
Rolicd(@ate-packag@e oss saies + ctr ee: lb. 112-0 | 114-0} 114-0} 152-0} 155-2 | 178-1 182-6 12-1 
CormeblakesSioze vera cee ciests cee pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 100-0} 160-9} 163-0] 164-1 165-2 15-2 
MomanoessCanned 24 Sek see ieicie sine tin 129-9 137-7 142-5 252-8 190-6 171-6 171-6 18-0 
IRGAS el DIO ZC ar er te attr es tin 7-5 21 267 ole | 146-4 1 14459 144-9 16-4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15 02Z............ tin 128-3 132-7 135-4 | 200-0 | 186-7 169-4 169-4 15-2 
J BYORI 6 Nin eve SBIR Ee RRO CIC NCIC One lb. 129-4 |} 133-3 137-3 | 296-1 | 264-7 | 240-9 | 240-9 11-9 
Onions meOO KINZa weme ae pets es eet Il}ey. 108-2 134-7 | 144-9 146-9 | 163:3 177-5 | 161-3 8-0 
IP OLAOCH NOs ly talDlonere see cimeisae cer 10 lbs. 89-9 169-2 | 151-5 155-0 | 162-3 189-5 | 148-6 32-7 
FEMiness, DULKTOr IME OAS heen: cieieie soe lb. 115-8 | 120-2} 143-0] 173-7} 189-5 | 207-8 | 209-5 24-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 107-9 125-8 | 137-7} 127-8 | 132-6} 133-2 19-6 
Orangess Calitorniae cates t ons the eee oe doz. 132-5 155-6 151-5 115-7 130-0 142-2 142-2 39-0 
BOT ONS ype teers oct e che e emai 4 doz. 111-3 147-7 | 143-1 138-5 | 147-4] 177-4 |. 173-0 27-5 
VATEBLLA WIDOLT ini OlOZse ates eles ole ausiele jar 111-3 114-5 | 135-2 151-0 | 146-7] 155-0] 157-9 26-7 
IPGACH ESS AU OZeehe se eiiae s ociee eerie rare tin 101-5 | 105-6} 112-2 154-3 142-6 | 141-1 141-6 27-4 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02............. jar 118-3 128-9 133-3 147-3 141-4 142-2 143-6 19-2 
(Chara Shah) Woon ganonucneowsoncun Onn tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 171-7 | 191-5] 178-1 179-3 181-6 30-9 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 174-3 188-6 11-9 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....} 1b. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 | 155-6 179-2 191-8 12-2 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7] 183-1] 184-6] 189-6 | 281-3 | 289-7 99-9 
Moan plackay sel bereqancdaeepee ae sisi pkg. 145-2 | 1381-6] 181-6 | 174-5) 176-9] 181-3 181-7 53-2 
1971 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


EES IO Vib act oe pce TR os I Se OE el in Aro ans lok Goa al (ota conn latin Serial NBR Ineo (Dep tiat||o ga cuaro|| aes oore 


Locality 
od 
$ 
Gd 
f= — 
o8 
Om 
n 
a iy cts 
P.E.I.— 
1——CharlovLeco wien catenins ects 80-0 
Nova Scotia— 
EAs TGC) eae Aa Nepean acter Ob 92-2 
8—New Glasgow........sccsecoeeres 88-4 
ASV ANEY. com oisniseeiienestitemeient ste 102-3 
TUT O nye ieretete ale picts renee, 6 oietereoisvereereh|(elersieis sis 
New Brunswick— 
G-—Hredenicton ssc anmeie ei te ee 83-2 
WV MONCEOMI Rea cc nicole a eieatele lene iolstere eke 84-1 
Ra SING VOMM ae sos er cesies lihsietetorstenta tess 96-7 
Quebec— 
Q—-@hicoutimt cpanel tere cies: 105-0 
JO Hulse aten aks ee eemes ote teats ators 86-0 
; ASM ontirGalces.s <a: totertao see etetcive oct 103-4 
2 == C) 1 CD OC iatetiare:src ste eaeestere tee eter ots\ets mater 97:6 
13=—St- EL yacintheseenneee cee tere 84-9 
15— Sherbrooke sec once ete eee 91-0 
6 —=— SOLE erates seta bin ecie secret tern 85-1 
17—Thetford Mines 83-3 
1S—— TP hreeviversinn.cereset ie chp erster 101-4 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevilles. joseccs < pane b ohn nee 86-7 
D0==Brantlond sc eseses ae eos eee 93 +7 
Oi-—Brock ville. ssceer ace eer cei: 94-7 
22 = (hatha ao some pete sivemels ete. 98-3 
938=-Cornwalle.. a. fee ees heels 88-3 
BA HORG i VallIgIik.e sen cre eestor ete 85-9 
Dim Grailtis: «sis ciecee oe Ce Tee eee 94-0 
OG—==Grlllp lise acaeles sea teeare steer eke 94-9 
Ola TaMitON. « acnwdew ce ten spiepe bien 98-5 
DS=— KINGELOM a ciaies saicietelereisis fetes ieteretsts 90-3 
20—— HACC ENE S,, brearsiviacels wa als oleate ©tabe ares 94-3 
SO==TSOMCOMN . Sreacde re ccnvaters Wie acciele erauetersis.s 96:3 
Si—Niswara Balls: viieiscie< cle sue ners 96-9 
COS hola od eR egooanoae aaccooo aot 90-4 
3B = OBA WEA Acei cute besten caters oi cneats ot 91-4 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 








Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 





Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 





Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 
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(chops or roast) per lb. 


Fresh loins, centre cut, 
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Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-off, per lb; 
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ap 
fan} 
id 
oO 
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ou 
aS 
4 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1 Charlottetown. «4c. scsc cesses ses 27-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Qe ETL AK cate Pat ccc Ovic tie aac cece 27-4 
B— New GlasfOw fi wesc cco scielnsacee 25°8 
ASV CN OV eget PIE sate vi ostchskia eee sae 26-6 
Je API ORM ee apt eteters, Alex d Wola. sos cael 25-2 
New Brunswick— 
GUE enrcron ser ee teate nc ca ciotesinier 26-0 
VON CUOM eta reste ticles ito Rare eink 28-0 
SSA UMG OM sky ets cette sic lewd sac e vie sree 27-4 
Quebec— 
O== GS hicOubimle weteetecitioncs cclcte se eheres 29-2 
1 OR ieee et Ne oo tes, sts (oouarns titel eies 27-0 
ft Pe Mion reali sosretesccele ns onteawecs san 27-3 
1D OIE) a0 & nas OO ere DOA CHO Ee 27-4 
iB Sirs [slavenonmdlaVsp ehencaeaaueaeuceD oe 26-2 
AK Sted OLS Herren eek ile ca ols ate eit 27-8 
Hy SET DLOOK OMe rae ciie cicies ts ele arse 24-6 
1G==SOLe lente eter aaieaecice wees 25-1 
17—Thetford Mines...... 26-8 
1S PhreOeiversiessscccasescce eres 22-5 
Ontario— 
1O=—Bellevillomenc cectet ser. ccctoscs wires 27-6 
20 SEAN GON sete ete dak oa cele aatelere ss 25-7 
Bl roe kevallemeraaiee ce ceslenre-cie ceviately = 27-5 
22 Chaat MeVTTN ey Amevaberc attains atorais ete.ey* eyere. 25-7 
Q3—= Orn wallllieet sein. oo ckereteie. «ats erties 27-2 
24—Fort William...... SOC SSR Onee 24-2 
D5 —— Gra lites eee ais Ac ceisierisis cbs a ae cise 27-8 
26 —— (tel Dllamets sje ace Sletere choreialerer ih aleve ess 27-8 
i A IMINLONE ie ee cles cain sche sels 53 27-1 
Se TIN POLO ae teem slestecte terartetesiclersiere 24-9 
DIIGO NOL Herat syare cltietat oieiersteie ave: ons 61 25-1 
30—London....... Spa Cae areas 27-6 
Bl——Ningara Balls... ccs ces oe ccles ees 27-6 
G9-—=North Bay: scwcd. tise awd aces 27-8 
BS —OBNBWioe o6 ncieisie siole ee lsi</f 0 ele’s ose eis 26-8 
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per lb. package 


Shortening, 





Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, carton 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 
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| 
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Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, All-purpose 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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Beef Pork 
ne) 
2 a é: z 
z G Penick 
: 3 Be) Selice 
=| o ¢, 
a aS PS os on a ar 
- ~ ms 
Locality oes & 3 ee: 7A 5 3 a an 
a a wes o e) s o 2 ac} oo 5 
a | ro = S ye a oe 3 o & 
§ | 8 | #4/2 |4 |2 Bee te: ca eae ects 
ec | @o | $3 | Fo] oS | oS | S| SB | ws | fe 
23188) 66/38 | £8) 9g8] 88) 8S] BE] Se 
nD fa fas faa) op) > 4 fy fy al 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BA Ottawa. 2 acts aan cene ootlokoee 94-1 89-9 | 87-0] 68-2] 61-6] 58-4] 89-6] 66-5} 56-1 79°3 
30—Owen SOUDd-.sa.ce a eoeee reece 93-0 | 90-0} 88-0] 66-3 59 S10 Pia ers sceevews llavecetstarts 69-7 | 56-5] 82-9 
56—Peterborougiis..-pee see tee 95-6 | 93-5 | 86-7] 68-8 OOsiéaileva sees 88-3 69-7 | 55-0] 79-2 
Si E OY SPALL MUN, ec akite eee ene aes 82-4 7S Gels S eS Ee SOU Onn O len my tceealerier test 65-8 | 54-7] 83-2 
BS—ost. Catharines:..4.4ece adele OB oA arsttioye NES Ss, sory Ik itevs Eb stcocalabooose TRUSS Noe sade 79°3 
B9— Su LHOMaS tek boris al 92-7} 90-5} 87-7] 68-5 | 65-2 | 57-3 83-7 | 70-6 | 57-5] 78-9 
40 —— Sain iat eee sce oc bo cu scbie eet 91-6 | 89-0} 84-1 66-6 | 63-4] 64-7 | 84-3 69-9 | 57-1 79-9 
41—Ssultesten Maries eae cere: epee, | wehlotnh || ashes |p Gisjore |i GVICTE acoegositacoacs: 70-9 | 57-5] 80-1 
AD Sora tlOrdemennccne ceeate ee cerienitee 95-8 | 93-6:| 88-0] 67-4 | 638-0].......)....... 69-8 | 57-3 79-7 
43S UC DULY cee iicicic ois couneenianerer cs. 92-3 | 90-9 | 84-0] 67-4 Obs Beer eeleseee « 67-1 57-2 | 83-9 
44—— TINTING hack ela ee es 96-1 94-7 | 88-9] 69-1 66-4 | 64-7] 92-7] 69-1] 57-5] 83-8 
45 —LOLOnto news dicssihe ec essere etacton ie 96-7 | 91-9 | 92-0 as 64-2 | 63-3 87-2 | 70-5} 53-4] 81-2 
46=—Welland soho7 ho..ct cect ee eros ae 90-3 89-4 | 84-0 pee G4 5c lei ware layers 71-4 | 57-9 | 79-2 
G7 WANGSOL eee oc tentie oiolare tenstorneerers 91-5 | 86-8} 85-1 65-3 (cy: ee | 90-5 | 66-2} 52-4) 80-2 
A8=- Woodstock. has. tak cette tlt he or 93-3 93-3 88° OU 6Sa7 10-00) rer sersyele 93-3 69-0 | 51-7 | 82-5 
Manitoba— 
AQ —I3ran Ondine aes pte col) «thee OO <OR mesos Omlneercntet GHES) Ih SSy6F aes oaelloconons (IST Woo oscnd 87-1 
50 Winnipeg erase. etee tases ee es 87-3 80-0 | 86-6} 64-8] 60-7 | 59-3 79-8 | 67-8 | 59-3 83-1 
Saskatchewan— 
5I=-Moosew aw onesie ea eC 84-3 78-7 Lh ae Gite Did | Seecrererae 90:0} 69:0 | 55-2) 86-5 
j2a— PrincevAl bertan.smes ce. ache 80:0 | 76:0 | 72-5 | 59°38 OOO OosOMl avec ene 67-2 | 56:0} 86-0 
DOS CLINA 5 8e a ie ka ey, wine 82:7 | 79-1 79°4 oe 61-6 |} 66:0} 85-6] 69-1 RS 88-9 
bd —Saskatoonia avceectsce ee ene 81-6 | 77-3 76-4 | 58-1 57-5 | 65-5 | 79-7] 67-8 | -59:3 | 86-2 
Alberta— 
BS=—-Calgaryvinns tea tacinee ee cle Wee 91-4] 85-8} 89-3 i 63-2 | 71-3 84-8 | 68-7] 59-7] 86-3 
bo rumbell ers ac. geentere ter eee 90-0 | 87-0 | 82-7 ae Ole 5 al ackaet| ewe es 72-4 | 58-8 | 88-5 
El Mebaoy non. be aAchancwdagobcsGose 88-8 | 82-3 83-7 | 59-5 | 61-5 66-6 | 86-1 66-1 56-8 | 87-8 
HS—WetMbrid ger. & «chs cuoase eel locos See imesh on| mOOT4 || me OO=7il|eiolsda\lee a matete| eae enter lernereate 89-0 
British Columbia— 
59 Nanalm Own as cata ec eee oe Oi OS 4al Oe 24n Ode a) OosOl neces 91:0 | 84-4] 70-2} 93-9 
60—New Westminster................ 97-6 | 91:0] 87-3 70-4 | 67-1] 65-0] 79-3 79-9 | 64-0 | 94-4 
Sl Prince, Rupertednanscsscct eer 100-3 96-5 | 98-3 (tore Ih UU NAB eedoal baodors 68-3 65-0 | 94-7 
G2 Denil. <i Aeiernesete eticiercieute erates 96-6 | 91-4 | 84-2] 66-1 (HOLY: |Fs sc panna loosuode 75-0 os 4] 97-2 
G3=—VENCOMVEE jacinta cress se racinte 105-3 | 92-8 | 99-3 78-1 69-2 | 72-7 | 86-8} 80-8] 66:2] 93-0 
Gl VAC bONIan cence tems ener 108-1} 97-3} 96-2 | 71-6] 73-3 75:0 | 95-7] 83-3 64-6 | 89-3 
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ne, 
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> B 
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Loeality 2 2 e = — ef #6 © “a 
es) 3 <q 5 ag ty i 3 © 
a | 2 | = g ae | oe | # . a 
ears med fe | Say ae | de | BS | ee ee 
ye | a] Bs q/5.| 80] 35 | 4 Gq. | 48 
aS} se} Se] of] ef | se] Ga] “2 lof las 
- aa ~ - © ,, 3 # N 
BE | 82] 88) 38) Sk | $8) 8 | 28] sc) go 
4 n ca) = oa oO ai) ia a 6) 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
SAO UL AW el eens cio sietere oiereraniiers elecieisie os 27:0 | 32-8 63°7 19-0 | 58-8} 29-7 10-7 7:3 12-2 14-7 
e 
Bor OWE MOUNG =. ics cars as oteale s scista evs 26:3 32°6 | 59-1 18-0 | 58-7 | 28-5 10:7 7°4 12-2 15:3 
ial I NOON Ue Sec oer bod.c HeeUEe 26-6 | 32-2 62-6 18-0 | 58-0 | 29-0 10-7 7°3 12-2 13-8 
SiS Rov Jliadetitevcnosaeuaqonnodadoooddn 23:9 | 31-1 62-8 | 20-0] 56-9 | 30-7 10-7 7-0 11-7 15-4 
B8— DL @atnarineSsensueee aces eee 27-3 31-9 65-3 19-0 | 58-5} 28-6 10-7 7-1 11-5 14-6 
SG eed Dba OITTAIS Sei fels rate totetfor-ieraroravenseis whe 26:2 | 32-8 62-4 18-0 | 59-3 29-5 10-7 7-4 12-7} 15-1 
AQ Sarnia rdaceitee vas Seid vid sels Siseloe sees 26-1 33:5 60:8 18-0 | 59-6} 30-4 10-7 7-7 11-9 14-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................0: 25°6 | 3292 a 2} 20-0} 58-6] 30-5 11-3 7°5 12-2 15-0 
AQ SPTATLOLG smn we er riete «6 4 stems eiolel canines 28:3 33°4 60-7 18-0 | 58-9 | 29-0 10-7 7:2 12-1 15-4 
AS SUC DULY Mert se Ry aa. chefs eoroeaiee 4 25:3 32:7 65-6 | 20-0} 59-3} 29-6 10-7 8-0 12-9 15-4 
AS — ADS INVITING atereraysye poelore isl oicie ae eievereie se 25-3 32:7 | 64:3 20:0 | 57-91 30-0 11-3 77 11:6 15-5 
4 5A OFONLO eee stole cco iors exetes core wie ase 27:6 | 32-6] 64:3 19-0 } 59-0 | 28-6 10-7 Wop) 11-8 | 14-4 
AG——Wiellamcleeten aati sasctectel ce em nieeieee 27-1 | 33-3 65-7 19-0 | 59:3 29-4 10-7 6-9 11-5 14:5 
c 
A VV CS OL erence eerste cieine orale eiororaers 26:0} 33-1 62-8 19-0 | 58:5 | 29:3 10-7 7-4 12-6 15-3 
AS—-WiOOUStOC Kanseie ccneleeiis ceienemions 26:0 | 32:21] 60-0 18-0 | 58-3 29-4 10-7 6-6 11-9 14:9 
Manitoba— 
AQ“ TANG Oleic cteteietes sic neiearcsts es 27-3 | 33-5 60-7 16:0 | 56:9} 31-3 10-7 7-4 12-1 15-6 
HO WANDIDECE teenies sole dew 2 cles clelesie'ais’s 26:7 | 33:3 59-5 17:0 | 56-7] 30-5 13-0 7-0 11-5 15-0 
Saskatchewan— 
DI—— WI GOS Witatte caiic 6 sartiste sets o's whois 27-3 SON We sores 18-0 | 56-2} 29-3 12° OUleee ee 10-9 15-0 
52—PrinCOvAl Wert. alles <e,¢ ciersie create 24-9 | 33-6] 60-5] 18:0] 56-9 | 29-9 10-4 7-4 12-2 15-1 
GES Riera et, dab SERS an GAGE SOD 27-9 | 35-4] 55-9 18-0 | 55:3 | 30-6 12-0 7-2 11-9 15-2 
H4— Sasha tool. tine se bre st ab eicrcees 24-9 | 34-5) 54-4 18-0 | 56-1 29:8 11-2 7:0 12-0 15-0 
Alberta— 

DO c= Ca GAT s een ae ole trolers aid ciate sions are si 27-0 | 34-5 | 59-6 19:0 | 57-0] 30-0 11-2 7-2 11-9 15-1 
DOO rumbhellersewermastisccies cee eae 28-0 | 37-2] 61-0] 20-0} 58-9 | 31-2 11-2 7-7 12-5 16-0 
e 
Die CIMONLOMNe se eeanae ee eee ae 26-3 | 35:0} 57-1 18-0 | 56-7] 30-2 11-2 7-1 11-8 14-8 
OS—Weth Tid Ferns se Goa ae cee oe nee 24-0 | 33-0] 60-3 18:0 | 57-0 | 29-7] 11-2 7°3 11-4 14-6 

British Columbia— 
H9— Nanaimo snes ses solace % clerettiere so" 29-7} 31-5] 65-4 19-0 | 61-5] 31-1 13-9 7-2 | 11-4 15-1 
60—New Westminster..............-. 29-3 | 31-1 63-9 19-0 | 60-2 | 29-5 13-9 7-2 12-1 14-9 
GI-—PrincesRupertnessidear ee ae re eer 29-41 35-0] 71-4] 25-0] 61-1] 33:3 14-0 7-9 12-5 16-4 
G2 rate a ey, cas ee Ue «ck siete sraaye 28-7 | 34-7 | 68-8] 20-0} 59-6] 31-0 14-0 7°5 11-3 15-2 
68——Vancou vel rasins cele see cece. 27-9 | 29-9| 63-9] 17-0} 60-3] 30-2} 13-9 7°3 11-5 14:8 
G4 Victorian tee =a ers do's wie wisiere'elers 29-8 | 32-7] 68:0] 19-0] 60-5} 30-5 13-9 7-6 | 12-2 14-9 
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n =| 
Canned & 8 
Vegetables 2 ees = 
—. . 2 3 i os 
5 g s ‘a e a3 | .3 : 
Locality oe a ro} a a BS 2 a a 
He | = 80 = th a a . 
eee eng) eel es ee B | ed | eet ie es 
; ~ im od ; td nD a Ob Poles 
8 ee) fe | 8.8 sme ihe SA 18 | S8 | ey 
o co ° oo ers } wit ro a0) ao ac] s 
eS) SAIS | OS POSS | Ce) See) Ort een) ees 
aa | 93 | £B BS a8) eel ee aa a a 8 is 
miles 3 fy aes a) 2S 2a, “BQ a a a 
a Ron pee ce one oa Gm ced epee | 
cis cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............. 20-3 16-0 15-6 11-5 9-0 24-9 25-8 20-0 47-1 37°3 50-7 
Nova Scotia— 
DQ Pal ilaxs fesccas . denise oo es 20-4 17-1 16-2 11-5 72 | 29°25) 25.9 17-9 | 42-3 27-0 | 51-0 
3—New Glasgow............. AVE) en odone 15-9 10-7 (hoy | EU 26-7} 23-7] 39-6} 29-3 48-6 
ASV AN OV ame sie otelera racine 20:3 16-4 16-4 10-4 Te2\- 2926|) 283 19-1 | 389-9 | 30-0} 50-1 
H— Truro gas sh echt erence IES} levee eneeed ieesies Bee 10-9 8:0 | 27-8 | 26:3 18-7 | 42-9 | 28-3 50-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................| 18-6 17-6 18-3 11-3 8-7 | 28-0 | 24-2 19-5 | 46-5] 28-4] 49-4 
4=—MONCtON S40 teehee see tee 19-2 16-6 14-5 10-9 8:5 | 25-5 | 26-2 18-3 41-1 29-4} 51-0 
Si Sainu Olney a at ae 17-6 16:3 14-8 11-5 8-0 | 23-4] 24-9 19-3 42-3 28-0 | 51-3 
Quebec— 
O— (OC ln Coutiniiac. renee ee LSS al steve eran eee casement LO Sba| eoosDnle aero 22-5 | 42-0] 28-8 | 56-8 
LOSER ee porns Sccatnanvcc nn ane eal Om eer ee 10-5 7-6 | 30-3 24-3 19-1 | 34-8} 26-5] 48-4 
Lim—Montreals . o. .oc.le<eacince 14-7 13-1 13-3 11-1 8-8 | 25:0 | 23-3 18-6 | 38-1 23-5 | 50-4 
12——QUEDEGN Bass obec eer cae 15-5 17-0 14-7 11-4 S28) (23-0) 22:7 19-3 | 388-4] 27-1 53-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............. 14-3 16-9 14-9 10-1 8-2 | 24-7] 23-5 18-6 | 39-9 | 24-9} 49-6 
14— Sted OWNS. einer NG 23H | oer eee oes 10-8 9-3 24-2 | 28-4 | 20-3 | 37-8 | 30-0 | 50-5 
15—Sherbrooke................ 14-9 14.Oul es leo 10-3 8-8 | 26-0] 26-3 19-6 | 39-6 | 24-8 | 52-5 
16—Sorelee sat. nancts teense 14-9 TSO gates are 10-7 9-7 | 27-4} 21-0} 18-7} 39-0 | 22-5) 48-7 
17—Thetford Mines............ 59s fee, Le eelictees dee 11-3 9-1 | 29-1 24-3 20-5 | 39-3 25-0 | 49-9 
18—Three Rivers.............. 5 cO dt cent) eens | eee 10-5 8-9 | 24-9 | 21-7 19-7 | 36:6 | 26-1] 49-8 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevaillesss caste caer 16-3 14-6 15-5 12-8 To). ik Site) Wa 8 vo 19-3 | 88-4] 28-5] 47-3 
20—Brantiord...:..c.00.0.»4s% 17-8 15-6 14-7 | 11-4 UO ul MOOS wheter 18-3 | 37:2} 25-7 | 46-9 
Zi—-Brockvilloestetee ae 16-2 17-9 14-9 12-2 9-3 | 33-3 25-0 | 19-7] 39-0] 26-9] 48-9 
22 — (hatha sie Sees cee 17-6 | 16-3 13-6 | 10-7 7-4) 30-0} 23-0} 18-0] 35-1 26-0 | 48-6 
n j 
2a—(Cormwallleassack een eee 17-7 | 15-0 14-8 11-4 F288) 20-7)) 24-00). 22670) otal dows 47-0 
n 1 
24—Fort William.............. 17-6 | 17-4 14-4 11-8 S15} VA1 85). 23-00) ) 22-3 | 88-15) 629-08 eo l=1 
p 
Po Galt... bes ca deme 16-4 18-3 13-6 | 11-1 7-6 | 34-1 PaeTf yaks}. i) veyck! 27-0 | 47-0 
26——Giuelphio tena poe eee 16-6 | 16-0 14-5 11°3 6-8 | 32-8 | 23-3 19-1 | 387-8 | 26-6} 45-0 
Ss n 
wile vcavlhtoin on connAGauocusar 16-6 | 17-8 14-8 | 13-0 6-8 | 32-1] 26-3 18-8 | 38-4] 27-7} 46-9 
Ac) SObNES AO) Up Gear Gn dn oksone oc 16-1 15:0 |} 14:5 11-9 Cal \09) | 2300 |. 1885 eoieSue 25-55 40-8 
29—Kitchener.,...... crese ede. 17-6 | 16-5] 14-5 11-0 7-2 | 29-5 | 24-3 18-6 | 387-5 | 27-4 | 47-1 
n 
BO=WOUdON. «nase pee ee 17-3 16-4 14-8 | 10:5 6-9 | 28-7] 23-3 17-7 | 36:9 | 24-9] 46-0 
31—Niagara Falls.............. 16-3 16:3 14-7 | 11-7 7-1 AAO aan thers 19-07) “38-4827 4” 87-7 
i 
S2——NOrbhyBayacsa+ peeves ine OI No. cope tae 15-8 11-9 SOR OOO vl ante kee 21:3 | 38-4] 29-7] 49-0 
s 
Dra) REA WS eee teed earn acc eaters 16-1 16-6 | 14-1 11-5 SILP | S28 dallicare svete 18-4 |] 87-5] 27-1] 47-0 
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Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Coffee, medium, in bags 


Coal 


Tea, black, medium, 
per lb package 


Anthracite, 
per ton 
Bituminous 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


Locality : 
28 
AS, 
SB. 
~ 
cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 28-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Focal SCAN E: » i eee eee 28-6 
38—New Glasgow............ 28-5 
BORO Ys 5ia)s ce atadnes-s 29-3 
omen BUN Ott de ei eels ave! aucietp a > » 29-7 
* New Brunswick— 
= NEORELICUOI osc ca st ceae o5 lesions 
Fea MUGNCLOR faa \ ciis b Seperqaes ds 28°5 
S-OaMb ICH. sh atee dans: 28-0 
Quebec— 
OAS HICOMEINL << shat aya sate 29-8 
Ute Be oe ee ee 25-9 
die MOne reals, cs sat as soe cae 27-9 
Mee NOOR acta ract ok a cis eee 28-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ Qiise 
ToS PONKS ances ae eussepne 27-7 
15 SHOPPYGOKOnt..6% sh «chia 28-6 
dD —-DOPreleinenne twice: Aes 27-1 
17——Thetford Mines.........,.. 26-8 
18—Three Rivers... ......3... 26-0 
Ontario— 
NU (NICS gly Sea es 
ZO-—=BraneOrd <phase atete's ere 26-2 
bem E STOCK VEO. ielctials sus’e «ated |ieves eens 
Be ANSE NADY ice ios uy sex scloryeisonins« 
Me COPN WAL or. aca oe sie s'sarsis 26-7 
BoB Ort WHAM, oes cis deteiesis'- 26-0 
ie TAL tote sale verdiarn eov'eis aio pies [le side she's 
26—Giielphiv.casese cece ese ses 26-0 
ee TL ANTONLCOM Ses at ore aac: ale a 25-4 
MO TAINPStON es assess ciaie'e 27-8 
29—Kitchener.............-++ 26-1 
80—London.............60. «| 26-4 
Si— Nisvara, Hallsien secretes atetil\ctetie cies 
B2——INOTUMEISAY: see eies) olars G'cl>2rec] | levalsiecatens 
DarISHA WH ties santa nies vieig vv lerevieims delete eines 
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8 
zs | 34 
mp hil ae 
fy | 28 
ge | ec 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as &@ meas- 
ure of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages 
include prices for cuts with bone in. (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—carton and loose. (f) Loose. 
(g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. (i) Mixed—California and Australia. (j) California, (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed— 
package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 














1949-19507 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- ' ae Per eon 
mencing In mencing n an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working ee 
Month Month Days Thine 
1950* 
PADUATY 5a segs ee see, ened ele 4. 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0:05 
CED TUST Vi meet ce ee ee ee 10 15 2,881 3, 764 26,300 0:03 
Neale eae te ee ae eee 2 a ills yl 4, 604 5, 659 25,118 0-038 
RAO Trey aes ea ae ee ee ee 10 20 Gao 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
ET aia tas <, SIO Rae Page 7 Sh bs, Pe 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
LING Sic: Re oe oe Ce RNS Pe “ase 17 Di 1,678 2.781 30, 152 0-04 
UN aia eae <A RaORET  AN AARe 9p 18 32 4,930 6,379 50, 750 0-06 
SATIOUST uch Mis co, oA Been eda eee aoe re 8 19 127,933 129,787 |1,0538,000 1-26 
Sentemberary <tc ee ee ee 11 20 Hiss 11945) 15,902 38,376 0-05 
Cumulative totals..2.o0-s. 28 110 162, 247 1,301, 698 0-17 
1949 
AUT. aemeee, Sg te eee oe eee oo 10t 10 PSiiy oll 9,710 0-01 
POLAT ys eet. cc Sete ee ean If 10 6,721 7,245 dl O52 0-09 
UVESUICIY S28 Gee Bee: vets SR Oe 9 11 1,951 6,601 TS Gmeilia 0-16 
Salk 1g based: © Ream Pa civees Latah s © Wipe alie a 9 18 2,097 US 138,931 0-17 
Wisi Wee Gots stig mre ee cre 115s 23 4,028 10,532 iforoco 0-21 
UG is. Serer ee Cred Pees aor FO me on 16 28 4,290 ited 141,197 0-17 
3 RUA Biro ee Wet NE ae NPE Sp ced Cob. Br estes 2; 20 a Tales 12,592 58,005 0-07 
Ja NEE TSS) ANE Wieck, 8 2 aaa eae eee i 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
DODLGI DCT ie el Pe ee: eens 13 25 G2515 8,588 67,933 0-08 
Cumulative totals........... 105 38,520 833, 946 0-11 


*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1950 (') 


PS 
Number Involved |Time Loss 





eat ae Occupation ——_————_—_—_—__—— in Man- 
and Locality Establish- .. | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Cotton and rayon under- ih 104 2,000 |Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
wear factory workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. following reference to court of 

wl’ referees; unterminated. 
Knitting factory workers, 1 504. 750 |Commenced July 6; for implement- 
St. Jerome, P.Q. ation of award of arbitration board 


for increased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated September 2; conciliation, 
civic, and negotiations; compro- 


mise. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood _ products __ factory 1 140 2,660 |Commenced August 31; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Oakville, Ont. wages, shift bonus, reduced hours, 


and payment for statutory holi- 
days; terminated September 26; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; compromise. 

Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus factory 1 5 100 |Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Vancouver, B.C. reinstatement of job classification, 


payment for all statutory holidays, 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by the 
end of September; indefinite. 


Brass products factory il 30 600 |Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Galt, Ont. Rand formula for union dues, pay- 


ment for statutory holidays, exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 


unterminated. 
Laundry machinery factory 1 29 550 |Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. extension of vacations with pay, 


additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Aluminum foundry workers, 1 200 4,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
New Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
and Rand formula for union dues; 

unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Seamen, 3 850 850 |Commenced August 25; for new 
British Columbia Ports agreements providing for increase 


in wages and in overtime rates, 
union shop, payment for statutory 
holidays, improved working con- 
ditions, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board (600 of these 850 
seamen employed by two of the 
three steamship lines were involved 
in railway strike from August 22 to 
August 30); terminated September 
1; negotiations and return of 
workers under tentative agreement 
similar to that of non-operating 
railway workers pending final 
settlement; indefinite. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 1 915 10,500 |Commenced August 10; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 44 hours, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated September 16; 
conciliation, provincial and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1950 (7) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Luggage factory workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 





Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Wire rope and cable factory 


workers, 
Lachine, P.Q. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, — 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Die casting and electro-plat- 
ing, factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Street railway motormen 
and conductors, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


TRADE— 
Grocery warehousemen and 
truck drivers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Sanitarium employees, 
Guelph, Ont. 


i 


bo 


15194 


50 


135 


164 


23 


450 


87 


8, 000 


2,900 


19 


100 


3,190 |Commenced September 27; protest 


100 


1, 200 


3,100 


35 


1,350 


215 


5, 000 


2,000 


76 


100 


against dismissal of maintenance 
man for unsatisfactory service, 
terminated September 29; negoti- 
ations; compromise, worker rein- 
stated at another job. 
Commenced September 11; against 
dismissal of a worker for cause; term- 
inated September 12; arbitration; 
compromise, reinstated after 10-day 
suspension. 


Commenced September 14; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sept- 
ember 26; return of workers pending 
certification of union as bargaining 
agency; indefinite. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 423-hour week with the same 
take-home pay as for 45 hours, and 
adjustment of minor grievances, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 

Commenced September 14; refusal of 
outease finishers to work a third 
shift; terminated September 15; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Commenced September 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
statutory holidays, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 27; con- 
ciliation, civic, and negotiations; 
compromise. 

Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, and revision 
of incentive plan; unterminated. 

Commenced September 28 and 29; 
protesting alleged delay in negoti- 
ations for increased wages; termi- 
nated September 28 and 29; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 2; dispute 
over seniority of conductors and 
motormen transferred to bus serv- 
ice as chauffeurs; terminated Sept- 
ember 3; return of workers pending 
judgment on injunction taken by 
Association des Chauffeurs d’Auto- 
bus re seniority rights; indefinite. 


Commenced September 26; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 7; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of 
union officers; terminated Sept- 
ember 7; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible onreports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at December 11, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


URING November, developing defence preparations, the continuing 

strong demand for consumer durable goods, and a surge in capital 
expenditures, all increased the pressure on available labour and material 
supplies. Nevertheless the growing scarcities of skilled men and key materials 
had not yet reached the point where they were causing more than sporadic 
temporary layoffs. Although applications for jobs on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased to 186,300, 44,400 above the total a month 
previously, this was to a great extent a reflection of the usual decline in 
employment in seasonal industries. 


To those who last month were released from agriculture and had 
not yet found jobs in logging or other industries have now been added the 
workers from construction projects on which outdoor work is being curtailed 
as cold weather begins. It is expected, however, that many more construction 
workers than usual will be retained on indoor work this season, as employers 
are anxious to keep their staffs of skilled men intact as long as possible. 


There have also been a number of seasonal layoffs in manufac- 
turing industries now beginning their slack periods. Among these are 
secondary textile factories, sawmills in eastern Canada, leather products 
firms and canneries. 


Many of these seasonally displaced workers continued to move 
into the logging industry. The movement into the woods from farm districts 
particularly has to a great extent relieved the shortage of loggers which 
existed at the beginning of the cutting season. By the end of November, the 
rate of hiring in the eastern logging industry had begun to slow down, as 
camps were filled and the peak of the fall employment period approached. 
Except in a few areas, the period of acute shortages of loggers was over. 


With a few exceptions, the scarcity of skilled metal tradesmen, 
and of experienced semi-skilled workers who can meet the relatively high 
employers’ specifications is not likely to be solved to any great extent by 
drawing on the seasonal labour surplus. There is very little sign of a relaxa- 
tion of high standards required for workers being hired, and not much 
indication of willingness to train new men to the job. There has been some 
indication, however, that skilled men in the older age brackets are finding 
more employment opportunities. In addition, some of those now employed 
in the seasonal industries who have had wartime experience in aircraft, 
for example, may be qualified for jobs in the expanding aircraft industry. 
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The general maintenance of high standards is to some extent, a 
reflection of the fact that the scarcity of skilled labour has not yet become 
acute enough to create bottlenecks in production, with the resulting layoffs 
of workers. 


This strong demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers in the 
metal trades continues to reflect, not so much the defence orders themselves, 
but the reaction of both consumers and producers to the anticipated increase 
in defence preparations over the next year. Consumer demand is heaviest 
for household appliances, radios, autos, and other durable goods and con- 
tinues to be well sustained by current high levels of earnings and income. 
In addition there has been a decided increase in investment in new factories 
and equipment, on the part of private industry. Revised estimates made in 
the third quarter of 1950 indicate that the capital outlay by government and 
private industry for 1950 will probably amount to $3-9 billion, an increase 
of $500 million over the total for 1949. This represents an increase of about 
7 per cent change in volume over the level reached in 1949. This type of 
demand is putting pressure, not only on the labour supply in these industries, 
but also on the supply of materials, especially steel and base metals. 


Although there have as yet been very few layoffs due to shortages 
of steel or other key materials, the prospect of such temporary layoffs 
occurring in the near future is increasing as current inventories of steel 
are exhausted. It is still necessary for Canada to import about 30 per cent 
of her total consumption of steel from the United States, although Canadian 
iron and steel capacity increased by about 60 per cent since 1939. A good 
portion of the imports, particularly alloy steels, consist of types of steel 
which cannot be produced economically in Canada. In recent months, imports 
of steel into Canada from the United States have declined considerably. 
Imports from 1950 are expected to be about 700,000 tons, as compared with 
a postwar average of 900,000 tons. Even at capacity production the Canadian 
industry may have difficulty filling this gap. 


The supply of nickel and base metals used in the production of 
special types of steel is also short. There is a heavy demand for these metals, 
not only in Canada and the United States but also in Europe, because they 
are very important to defence production. This situation may in time lmit 
the expansion of steel production of all kinds, and may also have an effect 
on defence production itself. Canada is a major producer of these metals, 
and the expansion in production to meet the needs will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the ability of the base metal mining and smelting 
industry to increase its labour force. 


IN BRIEF... 


Industrial employment in Canada showed a further increase at 
October 1 this year. The index for eight leading industries reached a new 
pedkOl lovee uem ls 1941—100), 3-6 per cent higher than October 1 last 
year. The index of payrolls, at 244-9 (June 1, 1949=100), was 9-4 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and was the highest in the record of nine and half 
years ... The cost of living index remained unchanged at 170°7 between 
October 2 and November 1. Declines in the food, fuel and light indexes 
counterbalanced increases in the remaining four groups. The food index 
declined by 1:5 per cent ... Wholesale sales in September were 6 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month last year. Increases over a 
year earlier occurred in all provinces and most trades, the largest advances 
being in automobiles and equipment, hardware, clothing and dry goods. 
In the first nine months of this year, all-Canada sales averaged 5 per cent 
above those in the same period of 1949 . . . Canadian production of steel 
ingots rose again in October, reaching the highest monthly total since March 
this year. This month’s output amounted to 285,655 tons. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 11, 1950) 



































Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount Duettone Sue Date 
Month Voar 
7 7 ear 
Manpower— y 
Total civilian labour force (a)...................] Aug. 19 5, 324, 000 _ —0-8(b) 
Persons with jobs (a) Sons: Masts dice eee OD... . Aug. 19 5, 221,000 = —0-8(b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Aug. 19 103, 000 _ —3-1(b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
Psa ey erton ets sa ane iicest Cole. ey... Nov. 3 23, 817 +17-4 —28-2 
DUS BE CTR CQIONS wtin seine do cente heh rele oe. Nov. 3 A eR +21-7 —17-9 
Ontario ERGOT tea ap aN asthe Pa ae Rats. Siok Nov. 3 46, 652 +921-8 —18-6 
Prairie Region Nich eres PRAT CED Sak Snir ene Nov. 30 30, 548 +48-4 +3:-5 
Pacifie Region. . Ret Re RL te ae ere ree Nov. 3 30,056 +34-0 —10-4 
Che are PONS Sm ets aiid ole, cdot hacia « <: Nov. 30 186, 306 +26-7 —15-6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
oO AMer arn. fe Min tes. waa Amel (es... Nov. 1 90, 301 +13-9 —14-8 
Amount of benefit payments....................] Oct. $3,570, 904 —7-1 —7-2 
Index of employment (June 1, 1941 =100) 
(Hightleadingindustries). 4.8 ...+...4..... Oct. 1 yf call +1-5 +3°5 
Biter a han tin 2) ere dene ton sod, end cs Sept 5,030 —3-5 —28-8(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..............:..] Nov. 13,714 - +105-9(c) 
Noa;ot workersinvolved,....<./0002........| Nov, 49,125 —- | +32-8(c) 
EO MOI RIUTIKGRIAR Ste tpt en et Nov. 174 _ +6-7(c) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Hieht leading industries)<2...0:...5-:+.-.+-; OGper yl $46 -00 +4-0 +5-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Oetaewl $1-05 +0-9 +6-0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Octe =I 42-8 +2-1 +0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Octs ss!) $45 .07 +3:-0 +6-3 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Nov. 1 170-7 0-0 +5-6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)......} Oct. 1 108-0 +2-6 +1-0 
Mota A DowrINCOM Gs. ives ca ee ee ch. | AUS $686, 000, 000 —0)-7 +4-3 
Industrial Production— 
Rotaliina wid50-30=100)i ee. nba... c ke eaten: Sept. 204-4 +7°3 +8-4 
WDC LOL SIH eee ee: Gate: eves Ginn tes sugban ee ois Sept. 214-3 +7-7 +8-7 
INGIRGUre DLS... Reed. enh hs chase sinlel amen s cade 4 Sept. 193-2 +5-2 +4-1 
TST EGEN OU ER oe Oost a ame ee eran ies Sept. 250-4 +11-0 +15-3 
Trade— 
etat lta. 2b we). ON, Oot rh etek n Sept. $746, 300, 000 +2-9 +9-0 
OCHS Ree Stee ah Re ht ees otis Oct. $315, 200, 000 +12-9 +17-1 
1 Seay BYE T ge borate ecu ea ec, age ee ae I a Rad Oct. $323, 700, 000 +15-7 +38-2 








(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES 


The Department of 


Economic External Affairs announced 
Agreement on October 26 an exchange 
between of notes, giving formal 
Canada effect to a Statement of 
and U.S.A.. Principles for Economic 

Co-operation between 
Canada and the United States. The state- 


ment sets forth general principles for 
guidance of the two Governments in 
achieving a co-ordinated economic  pro- 
gram for their common defence. 

The notes were signed in Washington 
by Mr. H. H. Wrong, Ambassador of 
Canada, and Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State of the United States. The two 
chairmen of the Joint Canada-United 
States Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Committee, Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and Mr. W. Stuart 
Symington, Chairman of the United States 
National Security Resources Board, were 
present at the signing. 

The exchange of notes reaffirms the 
practice of the two countries followed 
during the Second World War when they 
co-operated closely under the terms of the 
Hyde Park Agreement of 1941. That 
agreement enabled officials of Canada and 
the United States to co-ordinate for 
mutual benefit their efforts in such matters 
as military procurement, economic controls 
and the use of raw materials. 

The arrangements worked out under the 
Hyde Park Agreement proved so successful 
that when international conditions again 
appeared threatening, the Joint Canada- 
United States Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee was established on 
April 12, 1949, to exchange information 
in case’ joint action should again become 
necessary. At its last meeting on August 8, 
1950, in Ottawa, the Committee drew up 
the Statement of Principles which has now 
been confirmed by both Governments. 

Following is the text of the Statement :— 


Statement of Principles for Economic 
Co-operation 
“The United States and Canada have 


achieved a high degree of co-operation in 
the field of industrial mobilization during 
and since World War II through the oper- 
ation of the principles embodied in the Hyde 
Park Agreement of 1941, through the exten- 
sion of its concepts in the post-war period 
and more recently through the work of the 
Joint Industrial Mobilization Planning Com- 
mittee. In the interests of mutual security 
and to assist both governments to discharge 
their obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty, it is 
believed that this field of common action 
should be further extended. It is agreed, 
therefore, that our two governments shall 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


co-operate in all respects practicable, and to 
the extent of their respective executive 
powers, to the end that the economic efforts 
of the two countries be co-ordinated for the 
common defence and that the production and 
resources of both countries be used for the 
best combined results. 

“The following principles are established 
for the purpose of facilitating these objec- 
tives: 

“J In order to achieve an optimum pro- 
duction of goods essential for the common 
defence, the two countries shall develop a 
co-ordinated program of requirements, pro- 
duction and procurement. 

“9 To this end, the two countries shall, 
as it becomes necessary, institute co- 
ordinated controls over the distribution of 
scarce raw materials and supplies. 

“3 Such United States and Canadian 
emergency controls shall be mutually con- 
sistent in their objectives, and shall be so 
designed and administered as to achieve 
comparable effects in each country. To the 
extent possible, there shall be consultation 
to this end prior to the institution of any 
system of controls in either country which 
affects the other. 

“4 In order to facilitate essential pro- 
duction, the technical knowledge and produc- 
tive skills involved in such production within 
both countries shall, where feasible, be freely 
exchanged. 

“5. Barriers which impede _ the flow 
between Canada and the United States of 
goods essential for the common defence effort 
should be removed as far as possible. 

“6. The two governments, through their 
appropriate agencies, will consult concerning 
any financial or foreign exchange problems 
which may arise as a result of the imple- 
mentation of this agreement.” 


Regulations of the Unem- 


Married ployment Insurance Com- 
women and mission designed to prevent 
unemploy- a drain on the unem- 
ment ployment insurance fund 
benefit through claims from women 


who, on marriage, are really 
withdrawing from the employment field, 
have been announced by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. The new regu- 
lations came into force on November 15. 
The regulations were approved on recom- 
mendation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, which is charged with 
responsibility for reviewing and reporting 
on the unemployment insurance fund. This 
committee is representative of workers and 
employers. The Committee reviewed the 
situation following representations that 
claims for benefit were being made by some 
married women who registered. as unplaced 
job applicants but who were not in fact 
interested in employment. One of the basic 
requirements in making a claim is that the 
claimant shall be in the employment field. 
The Minister made it clear that the new 
regulations do not put married women 


outside the field of unemployment insur- 
ance, nor make any departure from the 
principles of the Act. 

The regulations do not 
married woman— 

(1) who has lost her employment because 

of a lay-off due to shortage of work; 

(2) who has lost her employment within 
two weeks prior to her marriage or 
at any time following her marriage 
solely by reason of her employer’s 
rule against retaining married women 
in his employ; 

(3) whose husband has died, or has be- 
come permanently and wholly inca- 
pacitated, or has deserted her, or has 
been permanently separated from her. 

If any one of these conditions applies, she 
will be treated for unemployment insurance 
benefit purposes as a single woman. 

A married woman who is not so exempted 
from the regulations is disqualified from 
receiving benefit during the two years 
following her marriage unless she re-qualifies 
by showing proof of further attachment to 
the employment market. She may do this 
by working for an aggregate of at least 90 
days in employment under a contract of 
service (other than for immediate rela- 
tives) 1n either insurable or non-insurable 
employment. If she was not employed at 
the time of her marriage the 90 days may 
commence with any such employment that 
she obtains immediately following her 
marriage. If she was employed at the time 
of her marriage, the 90 days may commence 
immediately following her first separation 


apply toa 


from employment subsequent to _ her 
marriage. 
For example, if a woman has been 


working in insurable employment up to her 
marriage and keeps on working for the 
same employer for six months following her 
marriage, and then resigns, she cannot 
qualify for benefit until she gets other 
employment for a further 90 days, or until 
two years have elapsed from the date of 
her marriage. However, if she resigns from 
her employment prior to her marriage, she 
may count the first 90 days of employment 
that she obtains after her marriage towards 
overcoming the disqualification. Should she 
then become unemployed, or should two 
years or more have elapsed from the date 
of her marriage, she will no longer be 
subject to any disqualification. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Changes in Minister of Labour, recently 


regulations announced certain changes 
concerning in the regulations of the 
seasonal Unemployment Insurance 
workers Commission with regard to 


benefit claims from workers 
in seasonal industries. 


These changes, which became effective 
November 15, modify the regulations which 
have been in effect since 1946 governing 
the payment of unemployment insurance 
benefit during the off-season for workers 
employed in certain industries of a highly 
seasonal character. 

The industries declared by the Commis- 
sion to be seasonal for purposes of these 
regulations are lumbering and _ logging 
(except in British Columbia), inland water 
transportation, and stevedoring at inland 
ports and at Saint John, N.B., and Halifax. 

The changes simplify the regulations and 
remove some anomalies. The general effect 
is to ease the restrictions upon seasonal 
workers who wish to qualify for benefit in 
the off-season when unable to get work, 
while preventing a drain on the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund through unwarranted 
claims from those who do not normally 
seek work in the off-season. 

The new regulations provide as follows:— 

(1) An insured worker whose principal 
occupation is employment in a_ seasonal 
industry will be entitled to benefit in the 
off-season if during the _ off-season he 
registers for employment of a kind suit- 
able in his circumstances and normally 
available at that period of the year. In 
other words he must establish his attach- 
ment to the labour market by applying 
for employment in an industry which at 
that time is not undergoing an off-season 
lull. 

The amended regulations would disqualify 
a stevedore at an inland port, for example, 
who during the winter months when the 
port is frozen up holds himself out as 
available only for employment in steve- 
doring. However, he will not be disquali- 
fied if he registers for employment in a 
secondary occupation which can normally 
be carried on during the winter months 
and which he is capable of performing. 

(2) A worker whose principal occupation 
is non-insurable may ask for exemption 
from payment of contributions while 
employed in a seasonal industry. 

However, if he prefers to be insured he 
must, in order to qualify for benefit in the 
off-season (of the seasonal industry), show 
that he worked during the previous off- 
season for at least 30 per cent of the work- 
ing days under a contract of service (other 
than for immediate relatives) in either 
insurable or non-insurable employment. He 
must also, of course, register for employ- 
ment of a kind suitable in his circumstances 
and normally available at that period of 
the year. 

For instance, a farm labourer whose 
custom it is to spend his winters in woods- 
work and not less than 30 per cent of the 
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summer working in insured employment, 
can draw benefit in the summer if he is 
seeking and cannot obtain this summer- 
time employment. If, however, during the 
previous summer he worked for farmers the 
whole time, he will not be eligible for 
benefit. On the other hand, because his 
principal occupation is non-insurable (farm- 
ing), he need not pay unemployment 
insurance contributions while in woods- 
work. 

In either case the claimant must fulfil 
the ordinary conditions for the receipt of 
benefit in addition to the above special 
conditions. For instance, he must have 
contributed for the necessary number of 
days and must be unemployed and avail- 
able for work. 

If unemployed during the active season 
a seasonal worker may qualify for benefit 
on the same terms as any other claimant. 
The seasonal regulations apply only to 
claims made during the off-season. 


On October 30 the Min- 


Controls on ister of Finance, Hon. 


instalment Douglas Abbott, announced 
plan the adoption of Consumer 
buying Credit Regulations. De- 

signed to institute a 


moderate degree of restraint in consumer 
buying on the instalment plan, the regula- 
tions require a down payment of 20 per 
cent for most instalment plan purchases, 
and 334 per cent for automobiles. Full 
payment is to be made in not more than 
18 months. The regulations became effec- 
tive on November 1. 


The first national confer- 
Rehabilitation ence on problems of physi- 


Conference cally handicapped Cana- 
to be held dians, which was postponed 
in Ottawa last May because of the 


in February Manitoba floods, will be 
held in Ottawa early in 
February, 1951, it was announced recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

The Minister explained that the confer- 
ence was under the joint sponsorship of 
the Departments of Labour, Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs. 

All ten provinces, national voluntary 
agencies, and individuals with special 
experience in this field have been invited 
to join federal authorities in studying some 
of the rehabilitation programs in Canada 
and abroad and to consider ‘where such 
work may be extended in this country to 
provide more adequate protection for the 
disabled. The findings will be referred to 
the respective governmental and _ other 
interested agencies for their guidance. 
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In addition to some hundred federal and 
provincial officials whose work relates to 
aid to the handicapped, a large number of 
delegates are expected to represent national 
bodies, such as the National Institute for 
the Blind, the Canadian Welfare Council, 
the Canadian Legion and other groups with 
special interests in this field. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 
urged greater unity between 


ee capital and labour as being 
areiaee vital*-“to, - defence;) in 4& 
SEES ee speech delivered recently 
industrial 


before the Canadian Indus- 
trial Preparedness Associa- 
tion. 

“Hverything those of you who are 
employers can do to give to labour a 
genuine sense of co-operative partnership 
in our national endeavour will not only 
increase our national capacity to provide 
security, but it will also contribute greatly 
to the capacity of your members indi- 
vidually and collectively to make your 
most effective contribution to the combined 
strength of the free world,’ the Prime 
Minister said. 

“Most Canadians are ready to do their 
proper share of the co-ordinated effort that 
is essential to the well-being of the whole 
community. But all of us have to be given 
the opportunity of using brains as well as 
brawn, if we are to share in the most 
efficient manner in the accomplishment of 
our common national task.” 

Speaking of Canadian labour’s drive to 
wipe out Communism from its ranks, Mr. 
St. Laurent said :— 

“We should never forget that Com- 
munists have always directed their main 
appeal particularly to organized labour. 
We have all watched with the greatest 
satisfaction the effective way in which the 
responsible leaders of Canadian labour have 
fought this subversive menace to their 
organizations. 

“They are fighting the battle for all of 
us, for our way of life, and they deserve 
our help.” 


co-operation 


An appeal to management 
Canadian to devote more effort 
Chamber of — towards winning the sup- 


Commerce port of labour for the 
platform, free enterprise system was 
1950-51 voiced by Mr. J. H. Brace, 


chairman of the executive 

committee, in an opening address before 

the twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, held at 
Banff, in September. 

Management’s responsibility today goes 

further than turning out good products at 


fair prices, he said. “Throughout the 
process it must constantly present to the 
public, the owners and the employees a 
running story of what it is doing and why. 
It has to justify its stewardship because it 
can carry out the responsibilities which it 
has accepted only with the consent and 
co-operation of those concerned.” 


Management’s first responsibility in the 
field of information is to its own employees, 
he continued. “You, as business leaders, 
have an unequalled opportunity of ac- 
quainting the individual citizen—the pro- 
ductive citizen who works with hands and 
brain—-with the fundamental principles of 
our economic democracy.” To do this 
successfully, Mr. Brace stated, business 
must have some appreciation of the 
workers’ aims. “We need first of all a 
sound understanding of human relation- 
ships in industry, a personal appreciation 
of the worker as another person, with 
legitimate needs, desires and hopes.” 


Declarations of policy, adopted by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce included 
a restatement of the Chamber’s views on 
employer-employee relations. “If Canada 
is to maintain a high standard of living 
for her citizens, harmonious industrial rela- 
tions are essential,’ it was declared. “In 
their turn, harmonious relations depend 
upon a more general recognition of the 
mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these 
three and the community they serve.” 


The Chamber expressed the belief, also, 
that the maintenance and expansion of the 
high living standards enjoyed by Cana- 
dians are dependent on productive effi- 
ciency. “Greater productivity is the key 
to national and individual prosperity. 
This greater productivity can be obtained 
through the continued introduction of 
improved methods and the fuller realization 
of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 


The Canadian Chamber reaffirmed its 
policy of “vigorous opposition” to Com- 
munism and again recorded its “unswerving 
support” of the system of free enterprise 
(L.G., 1949, pp. 1526-28). Other subjects on 
which the Chamber expressed its views were 
immigration, public finance and taxation, 
profits, international trade, and the desir- 
ability of holding statutory holidays on the 
nearest Monday. 

The secret strike ballot was the subject 
of a resolution urging an amendment to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, “to prohibit all strikes 
until they have been authorized by a 
majority of all the workers affected by 
means of a government-supervised secret 
ballot, held after the expiration of a 
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‘cooling-off’ period.’ The form and word- 
ing of the ballot should be determined by 
an appropriate agency of the government, 
its terms made public, and the results 
of the election published, the resolution 
declared, and further expressed the view 
that “the vote should be held on a specific 
question and not take the form of a 
general authority.” 

A poley of decentralization of industry 
was endorsed and recommended both to 
Chamber of Commerce members and the 
Federal Government. In addition to its 
strategic importance from a_ defence 
angle, the principal advantages of such a 
policy, the resolution claimed, are “prox- 
imity to important new markets, in- 
creased efficiency, improved public and 
human relations.” 

Uniformity throughout Canada in the 
application of daylight saving time was 
advocated in a further resolution, coupled 
with a request that the Federal Govern- 
ment place this subject on the agenda for 
discussion at the first Federal-Provincial 
conference. 

The declarations of policy and _ resolu- 
tions were presented to the Federal Cabinet 
by officers of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce on November 6. 


In a recent letter to the 


Labour Prime Minister of Canada, 
bodies fear the presidents of the 
too rigid Canadian Congress of 
constitution Labour and the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada 
expressed concern that individual prov- 
inces might be given an absolute veto 
power in amendments to the British 
North America Act. 

The letter said that the labour organ- 
izations had been disturbed by reports 
emanating from the recent conference on 
constitutional amendments held in Quebec 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1781). It expressed 
fear that the “entrenchment” of certain 
clauses would mean “fastening a  strait- 
jacket upon the social development of the 
country.” 

The text of the letter is as follows:— 
“Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour are vitally interested in the present 
discussions between the Dominion and the 
provinces on methods of amending the 
British North America Act. As you know, 
both Congresses have long favoured 
certain amendments, notably in regard to 
labour legislation and social security, which 
would enable our national Government and 
Parliament to deal effectively with national 
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problems, while preserving essential safe- 
guards of provincial and minority rights. 
The Congresses have been disquieted by 
some reports of the proceedings in the 
constitutional conferences. There appears 
to be strong pressure from certain quarters 
to establish an unduly rigid amending 
procedure, one which would give a single 
province, even the smallest province, an 
absolute veto on any changes in matters 
of the highest importance to labour. 

“The two Congresses, representing over 
three-quarters of a million Canadian 
workers and their families from coast to 
coast, respectfully urge that the constitu- 
tional conference should not finally decide 
on any method of amendment until organ- 
ized labour, and other representative bodies 
of citizens, have had a chance to present 
their views, fully and in detail. 

“It appears, from a table in the October 
21 issue of the Financial Post, that there 
may be danger of a large number of sec- 
tions of the British North America Act 
being ‘entrenched’, that is, made amend- 
able only by unanimous consent of the 
provinces. This applies particularly to the 
sections dealing with the Senate, and to 
Section 92, dealing with the exclusive 
powers of provincial Legislatures. The 
Congresses are especially alarmed to note 
that Section 92, head 13 ‘property and civil 
rights in the province,’ carries the note: 
‘All provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta say this is ‘entrenched.’ Ottawa 
assents.’ If this is correct, then there is 
the gravest danger that any one province 
will have an absolute veto on any amend- 
ments which would enlarge the national 
Parliament’s power to deal with nation-wide 
social and economic questions. Against any 
such proposal, the Congresses must enter a 
most emphatic protest. It would mean 
fastening a strait-jacket upon the social 
development of the country. 

“The Congresses also note that all prov- 
inces want to abolish the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s power to reserve bills for the 
signification of the Governor General’s 
pleasure and the Dominion’s power to 
disallow provincial Acts, and that ‘Ottawa 
expresses no view.’ For reasons which are 
set out at length in the Canadian Congress 
of Labour’s brief to the Senate Committee 
on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, last spring, the Congresses are 
opposed to abolition of these powers, which 
have been, and can be, used to protect 
basic rights. The Congresses are convinced 
that without the power of disallowance, it 
would never have been possible to secure 
the repeal of most of the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act of 1948, an Act 
which struck at the very foundation of 
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trade unionism, and might have created a 
disastrous precedent. If our Constitution 
contained a Bill of Rights, placing essential 
rights and freedoms beyond the power of 
either Parliament or the provincial Legis- 
latures to abridge or abolish, then the 
powers of reservation and disallowance 
might perhaps, safely be given up. But in 
the absence of such safeguards, they should 
be firmly maintained. 

“The Congresses had understood that the 
present discussions between the Dominion 
and the provinces were concerned solely 
with the method of amending the Con- 
stitution. It appears, however, that they 
have also dealt with at least one specific 
proposed amendment: the abolition of the 
powers of reservation and disallowance of 
provincial legislation. These are powers 
to which the Fathers of Confederation 
attached great importance. The Congresses 
agree with the Fathers’ view, and urge 
most strongly that specific amendments 
ought not to be dealt with by conferences 
or committees set up, so the public was 
given to understand, solely for the purpose 
of devising a method of amendment. 

“Tf specific amendments are to be dealt 
with, the principle the Congresses are con- 
tending for in regard to the method of 
amendment, namely, that no final decision 
should be made until organized labour has 
had a chance to express its view, applies 
even more strongly to such amendments. 
The Congresses themselves have amend- 
ments to propose, in support of which they 
are prepared to submit detailed arguments. 
They would also wish to submit detailed 
argument against various amendments 
which might be proposed by a province or 
provinces or others. 


“Vours sincerely, 


“Percy R. Bengough, 

President, 

Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 


“A. R. Mosher, 
President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour.” 


The consistent growth 
shown by credit unions in 
Canada since the estab- 
lishment of the first union 
at Lévis, Que., in 1900 was 
maintained throughout 1949. 
Combined membership in 
that year reached a total of 940,427, and 
assets $282,242, 278; loans made to members 
amounted to $99,537,166. 

These totals represent increases over 1948 
of almost 90,000 in membership, $28-7 
million in assets, and $9-3 million in loans, 


Fiftieth 
anniversary 
of credit 
unions in 
Canada 


according to the annual report, Credit 
Unions in Canada, 1949, issued. in October 
by the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. The year 1950 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the movement in Canada and 
preliminary reports indicate that member- 
ship will exceed one million. “Even now” 
(December, 1949), the report observes, 
“one in every fourteen Canadians is a credit, 
union member.” 

Provincial inspectors reported 2,819 credit 
unions chartered during 1949. This is an 
increase of 211 over the previous year’s 
total. The greatest number of new credit 
unions was reported from Ontario, where 
75 new charters were issued. Most other 
provinces reported new charters numbering 
between 10 and 20. Cancellations were few, 
not exceeding 10 in any one province. 
Almost 100 credit unions were reported as 
being inactive through the year, although 
still holding charters. 

Credit unions in Canada are shown to 
be mainly rural. Quebec had the greatest 
number of rural unions, followed by Sas- 
katchewan, Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Ontario accounted for the largest number 
of occupational or industrial credit unions, 
with British Columbia second and Alberta 
third. 

Newfoundland is included for the first 
time in the report, and is shown to have 
83 chartered unions, with 82 of them 
reporting a combined membership of 5,347. 
Assets were valued at $378,497, and loans to 
members during the year totalled $286,379. 

The combined balance sheet shows that 
63°5 per cent of the total assets is in 
mortgages and investments, while 22:1 per 
cent was outstanding in loans to members. 
Deposits made up by far the greatest item 
on the lhabilities side, with over 73 per 
cent of total liabilities on deposit. Shares 
held by members made up over 20 per 
cent. It is noted, however, that both shares 
and deposits represent members’ savings, 
and it is because of differences in policy 
between provinces that deposits are so 
much greater than shares. In Quebec the 
policy is to restrict the amount placed on 
shares, and to encourage deposit accounts 
which can be used and withdrawn by 
cheque, while in other provinces. the 
reverse is the case. 

Central credit unions numbered 20, dis- 
tributed throughout the provinces. These 
unions act as depositories for local credit 
unions for surplus and reserve funds, from 
which loans may be made. At the end of 
the year, assets of the central credit unions 
totalled $32,769,246, concentrated largely in 
the eight caisses regionales in the Province 
of Quebec. : 
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Canada produced goods to 


Value of an estimated record value 
manufactures of over $12! billion in 
atnew peak 1949, according to the 


in 1949 Preliminary Statement of 
Manufactures in Canada, 
1949. The statement was prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

The report, based on estimated gross 
factory value, shows a value increase of 
approximately $500 million over 1948, the 
previous record year. Newfoundland is 
included in the report for the first time, 
and accounts for about 10 per cent of the 
increase. 

Salaries and wages of over $24 billion 
were paid to 1,159,315 employees. The 
number of employees showed a. slight 
increase over 1948, and salaries and wages 
were up $157 million over the previous 
year. 

The food and beverages group led the 
17 industrial groups with a gross value of 
products of over $2% billion. Iron and steel 
products ranked second with a value of 
about $14 billion, and paper products third 
with a value of just over $1 billion. 

In addition to general statistics for the 
17 major groups, the report contains for 
the first time preliminary information on 
gross value of products,, cost of materials, 
employees’ salaries and wages, and the 
production of 1,000 important commodities 
or commodity groups. 


Ass, part. ‘of its Tenth 
Canadian Anniversary celebrations, 
Congress of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour Tenth Labour issued a  com- 
Anniversary memorative book as the 
Book official souvenir of its 

Winnipeg convention. 


The book contains messages from the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, federal Minister 
of Labour, Provincial Departments of 
Labour, affiliated unions and industry. 

Feature articles appearing in the book 
include: Facing Our Responsibilities, by 
Pat Conroy, an article on domestic and 
world conditions; UAW-CIO in Canada 
(1940-1950), by Jerry Hartford, Publicity 
Director for UAW District No. 7; The 
Manitoba Department of Labour, by W. 
Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, by John Lenglet, Research 
Director; Textile Workers Make Notable 
Progress, by Samuel Baron, Canadian 
Director of TWUA; and Canada’s Largest 
Transport Union, by J. E. McGuire, 
National Secretary of the CBRE. 

In addition to the feature articles, there 
are shorter stories on the co-operative 
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movement, use of the union label, and a 


brief chronology of highlights in CCL 
history from 1940 to 1950. 

Average weekly _ salaries 
Weekly and wages in the major 
salaries and non-agricultural industries 
wages in of Newfoundland in June 
Newfound- ranged from a low of 
land $20.60 in the services in- 

dustries to a high of 


$47.91 in mining, according to first figures 
on employment and earnings in Newfound- 
land released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

In manufacturing as a whole, average 
weekly salaries and wages for the week of 
June 1 stood at $42.98, transportation and 
communications $42.66, forestry $40.57, con- 
struction $36.14, finance $32.90, public 
utilities $31.11, and trade $29.53. 

Largely due to seasonal changes in the 
levels of employment during the period 
between December 1 and June 1 in several 
industries, there was considerable varia- 
tion in average weekly salaries and wages. 
In manufacturing the figure was highest at 
$44.59 at April 1, while in forestry a peak 
of $47.64 was reached at January 1, in 
construction at $38.68 on April 1, public 
utilities $31.91 at March 1, and trade 
$32.24 at March 1. . 

Average hours worked by wage-earners 
during the week ending June 1 in leading 
establishments in the mining industries 
amounted to 46-9, in manufacturing 44:6, 
and construction 43:9 hours. Average 
hourly earnings were 91-6 cents, 98:6 cents 
and 81:3 cents, respectively. 


The 1950 revision of the 
Provincial bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Labour Standards, which has been 
Standards, issued annually since 1944, 
1950 is now available. Copies 


may be obtained from the 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

This bulletin sets out the standards 
which are in effect in the provinces of 
Canada with respect to child labour, holi- 
days, hours of work, minimum wages, 
weekly rest-day and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

During the year, a stamp system of 
holiday-with-pay credits was put into effect 
by the Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion for the Montreal and Hull districts. 

From September 1, most women workers 
in New Brunswick must be paid a higher 
minimum rate, as the result of a revision 
of the general minimum wage order for 
women. 
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A new weekly rest statute in Saskat- 
chewan replacing a 1930 Act, made provi- 
sion for a 24-hour rest for workers in 
all centres of the Province with 300 or 
more population. Several new classes of 
workers in British Columbia were granted 
a weekly rest of 32 hours 

Several provinces made changes in their 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. In Saskat- 
chewan, benefits payable in case of the 
death of a workman were increased with 
respect to the payments allowed for each 
child under 16 and with respect to the 
expenses which will be paid to cover the 
cost of burial. 

A higher minimum payment in case a 
workman is disabled was provided for in 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. Newfoundland enacted a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
collective liability type which, however, has 
not yet been proclaimed in force. 


Meeting in Montreal on 
Quebec October 30 and 81 for its 
industrial sixth Convention, the Pro- 
association fessional Association of 
holds Industrialists, an employers’ 
convention organization of the Prov- 


ince of Quebec, expressed 
its opposition to government seizure of 
strike-bound plants. 

The Association said it opposed such 
action, even on a temporary basis, except 
in cases of national or public emergency, 
“as such a violation of the right of owner- 
ship leads directly to socialism.” 

The Association reiterated its complete 
adherence to the social doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and its wish that 
this doctrine may form the subject of more 
and more study on the part of employers 
and employers’ associations, as well as 
workers with their syndicates or unions, and 
that they may apply it more and more 
effectively. 

Addressing the delegates, Mr. Paul Emile 
Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour, said that international 
peace is possible only if every nation has 
peace within itself. Pointing out that any 
solution found for individual problems con- 
tributes in a large measure to the estab- 
lishment of world peace, he urged closer 
co-operation between employers and their 
employees. 

The United Nations exists, according to 
Mr. Coté, for the precise purpose of co- 
ordinating peace efforts, and it can do more 
effective work. towards the obtaining of 
world peace than any other organization. 

Mr. Coté stressed the fact that “the aim 
of the United Nations is twofold: in the 
first place, to oppose all armed aggression 


and thus prevent a third war, and, in the 
second place, to restore the economy of 
the nations and, by providing for the 
happiness of their people, to avert another 
war.” 

The Member from Verdun then pointed 
out that, if our country has made such 
remarkable progress since the war, this 
progress is partly due to the Labour- 
Management Production Committees, made 
up of employers and workers. There are 
700, of these committees, and only six of 
them have had differences on important 
matters. Besides, these production com- 
mittees constitute a means of liaison on 
the strictly human plane, and that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coté, is perhaps their greatest 
merit. A greater degree of humanity in 
industry is, no doubt, the solution to many 
problems. 

The theme of the Convention was 
“Economic and Social Security.” In a 
resolution on this subject the Association 
urged employers to continue and to increase 
their efforts in order to assure their workers 
of such security. It expressed the opinion 
that workers must contribute their fair share 
in-any social insurance scheme set up on 
their behalf. It urged the State to lmit 
its intervention in the establishment and 
administration of any social insurance 
scheme to supporting and assisting the 
action taken by employers and workers. 

Another resolution reaffirmed the neces- 
sity of safeguarding fully employers’ 
freedom of decision with regard to economic 
questions and all matters relating to the 
proper functioning of the concern, and of 
safeguarding, at the same time, the right of 
the workers to work and to freedom of 
association. 

The Association emphatically repeated its 
request that all strikes be declared illegal 
unless they have been voted for by secret 
ballot by a majority of the workers 
concerned. 

It asked that effective sanctions be 
imposed on those really responsible for 
the breaking of laws in the case of a strike 
or lockout. 


Profit-sharing gives workers 


Profit- a sense of participation in 
sharing free enterprise, brings 
body holds higher wages and profits and 
conference reduces labour-management 


strife. Leading industrial- 
ists in Canada and the 
United States testified to this at a regional 
conference of the Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries held in Toronto in late 
September. 


in Toronto 


(For additional information on _ the 
Council in the United States, see the 
Lazsour Gazerte for Feb., 1950, 168-9.) 

Close to 600 business men attended the 
conference which was the first held in 
Canada by the Council, it was reported in 
the Financial Post of October 7. 

Employees of the 250 American and 15 
to 20 Canadian firms represented at the 
conference have a share in their companies’ 
profits in one way or another in addition 
to their usual wages and benefits, the 
Post article stated. The Council members 
claimed besides that they have _ better 
relationships with their employees than any 
other single group on the continent. 

“Does profit-sharing work?” was one ques- 
tion asked at the conference. In his reply, 
one executive told of the union grievance 
committee in his firm making every effort 
to cut down over-time work because the 
extra pay reduced profits to be shared 
among the workers. 

Another member disclosed that his 
employees get 40 per cent of earnings 
before taxes; half of it is in cash and the 
other half goes into a trust fund. Rela- 
tions have been harmonious and the busi- 
ness hag prospered. 

As for the human relationship between 
management and workers, James Lincoln, 
president of the Lincoln Electric of Cleve- 
land had this to say: “The biggest trouble 
with present industrial relations is that 
there’s no opportunity for the average 
employee to fully develop any latent ability 
he might have. Profit-sharing—I 
prefer to call it the incentive system— 
bridges the gap. If workers have any latent 
ability, they get an opportunity to display 
it and more important, get rewarded for it. 

“You eliminate the dividing line. Workers 
feel they belong; that they are not just 
another cog in an impersonal machine. 
They get a sense of participation. The 
result is happier workers, no more indus- 
trial warfare; higher wages, and in our case, 
higher returns for management; lower prices 
for our customers. And most important, 
you can begin to educate employees as to 
just what makes free enterprise tick. ... 

“We put in our plan 16 years ago. 
Today we're getting four times as much 
production per man. The average employee 
has received $40,000 in bonuses in that 
period. That’s over and above his basic 
wages which are on a par if not better 
than for industry generally.” 

“What happens when there are no profits 
to share?” was another question. One 
general manager told the conference that 
when the 1949 coal strike hit his steel 
firm hard, the employees’ general attitude 
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to the problem of no profits was: “Forget 
1949, let’s make it up in 750.” And they 
did just that, the executive reported. 

“What is the attitude of union leaders?” 
According to one company president, the 
union was suspicious of the profit-sharing 
scheme when it was first put in. However 
today the union is co-operating 100 per cent. 
A cautious note was sounded by William 
Loeb, Council president, when he empha- 
sized that union co-operation will more 
likely be forthcoming on the local level 
since the policy of big unions on the 
national level generally is to be suspicious 
of profit-sharing. 

Why have some schemes failed? Cass 
Hough, executive vice-president of the 
Daisy Manufacturing Co. in Plymouth, 
Michigan, suggested that this might be 
because management attempted to substi- 
tute profit-sharing for real basic wages. 

Walter Wheeler, president of the Pitney- 
Bowers, Inc., at Stamford, . Connecticut, 
stated: “Obviously, management can’t go 
into it (profit-sharing) with a selfish 
materialistic approach—how much more 
will it make for us. There has to be a 
spirit of wanting to do what’s right.” 


Both the Canadian Con+- 


Executive gress of Labour and the 
meeting of Trades and Labour Con- 
ICFTU gress of Canada sent repre- 
in Brussels sentatives to the Executive 
meeting of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in Brussels, Belgium, early in 
November. 
The CCL was represented by Vice- 


President C. H. Millard, who is also Cana- 
dian Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America. President Percy R. Bengough 
represented the TLC. 

Among the matters on the agenda of the 
meeting were: the date, place and agenda 
of the 1951 Congress of the ICFTU; the 
proposed Inter-American Regional Confer- 
ence to be held in Mexico City in January, 
1951; and aid to trade unionism in under- 
developed countries. ; 

Mr. Bengough remained in Brussels at 
the conclusion of the ICFTU meeting to 
attend the 113th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 


A report entitled Hiring 


Hiring and and Separation Rates m 


separation Certain Industries has been 
rates in issued by the Dominion 
certain Bureau of Statistics. Cover- 
industries ing the period from Sep- 


tember, 1947, to August, 
1949, the report is based on data collected 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
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sion from establishments employing 10 or 
more persons and having one or more 
employees insured under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. It shows the number 
of hirings and separations per 100 persons 
on the payrolls of all industries thus 
covered and of 40 selected industries for 
all Canada. Similar figures are shown 
separately for the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia (including the Yukon), 
the selected industries varying to fit ,the 
leading industrial activities of each region. 

For all Canada, the report shows gener- 
ally higher rates of hirings than of 
separations during the spring and summer 
months; an approach towards equality from 
September to November, with hiring rates 
down only slightly from those of summer 
but separation rates higher; and generally 
higher rates of separation than of hiring 
from December to March. 

Overall hirings were smaller in proportion 
to the average number on payrolls during 
the four months May to August last year 
than in 1948. They stood at nine per 
cent in May, eight per cent in June and 
August and seven in July as compared to 
10 per cent in May and June and nine 
per cent in July and August, 1948. 
Separations were also lower last year at 
six per cent in May and seven per cent 
in June, July and August compared to 
seven per cent in May and June and eight 
per cent in July and August the previous 
year. 

During the 24 months the highest propor- 
tion of hirings was 10 per cent and the 
lowest five, while the highest rate of 
separations was nine per cent and the 
lowest six per cent. 


A cumulative report of the 


Activities Ontario Labour Relations 

of Ontario Board shows that 827 

Labour applications were filed 

Relations from December 9, 1948, the 

Board Board’s date of inception, 
to August 31, 1950. 

Of these applications, 795 were for 


certification, and in 521 cases certification 
was granted. The Board dismissed 121 
applications and 44 were withdrawn. 

Of 25 applications for revocation of 
certification, 2 were withdrawn, 15 dismissed 
and 3 granted. The Board dismissed 2 
complaints referred it by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Applications for final settlement pro- 
cedure constituted 3 of the cases; of these 
2 were dismissed and 1 granted. 

The 2 remaining cases were requests for 
cancellation of collective agreements. 


Under the auspices of the 


School for Thomas More Institute, a 
workers School for Workers was 
opened in opened at the D’Arcy 
Montreal McGee High School in 

Montreal on October 2, 


according to newspaper reports. Union 
representatives of every affiliation are said 
to have co-operated in the work of pre- 
paring the program of studies. 

The following comprise the first term 
courses: Human Rights and Labour 
Unions; The Rise of Labour Movements; 
Talking at Meetings; and Labour and 
Management. The latter course consists 
of a series of lectures by various union 
leaders, designed to explain the dealings 
of unions with management and_ also 
elementary and more advanced procedures 
involved in the defence of workers’ rights 
under the laws of the province. Two of 
the speakers will be Pat Conroy of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Max 


Swerdlow of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 

Recent activities of the 
British Ministry of Labour and 
Ministry National Service are 
of Labour described in the Ministry’s 
report, annual report for the year 
1949 1949, published by H.M’s 

Stationery Office in Sep- 
tember. The five sections making up the 


report deal with manpower, services of 
the Ministry, industrial relations, interna- 
tional labour relations, and organization of 
the Ministry. 

Manpower and industrial relations “in 
the widest sense’ were the main concern 
of the Ministry during the year, the report 
states. 

A chapter is devoted to surveys of the 
labour position, and the action taken by 
the Ministry to build up the labour force 
in the essential industries and’ services. 

Although by 1949 distribution of man- 
power was already adjusted broadly to 

eacetime pattern needs, it was still found 
necessary, 1t 1s pointed out, to canalize the 
flow of labour in order to get the level of 
manpower required in the more important 
industries and services, and the individual 
firms producing goods for dollar export. 
There was a slight increase in the civilian 
labour force, due in part to a small rise 
in the working population and to a further 
reduction of the armed forces, but no 
substantial numbers of additional workers 
were available, and there was a “constant 


demand for labour” in some important 
industries. 

Employment offices during the year 
filled about four million vacancies for 


persons over 18 years of age, 488,000 of 
which were “first preference” jobs. Under 
the Youth Employment Service 234,000 
boys and girls were placed in their first 
jobs since leaving school. 

There was a decline in the labour force 
in coal mining, but in the textile indus- 
tries the labour force rose by 48,000, as 
against the Economic Survey forecast of 
24,000. 

Unemployment continued at much the 
same level as in 1948, varying according 
to seasonal trends from 375,700 in January, 
to 243,000 in July and 330,300 in December. 
Nearly £19 million was paid out in unem- 
ployment benefit, and more than £4 million 
in supplementary National Assistance 
grants. 

The Miuinistry’s efforts to foster joint 
consultation between management and 
workpeople met with encouraging response, 
it is reported. At the end of the year 
about 80 per cent of the 204 mullon 
employees in Great Britain’s industries and 
services were covered either by voluntary 
negotiating machinery or by statutory 
machinery. The report outlines the 
developments in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 

Particularly noticeable throughout the 
year, it is noted, was the number of 
claims for increased wage rates that were 
settled through conciliation or arbitration 
machinery, many of which covered entire 
industries. 'The number of cases referred 
to the National Arbitration Tribunal was 
the highest in any year since the war. 


The British Trades Union 


U.K. labour Congress has given its 


invited support to participation by 
to study affiliated unions in local 
management management associations, as 
problems a means of enabling trade 


union officials to “join with 
lively+minded managers in getting a mastery 
of today’s problems and techniques of 
management,” according to a recent issue 
of the TUC magazine, Labour, which 
describes the functioning of these associa- 
tions under the sponsorship of the British 
Institute of Management. 
The Institute itself was established, with 
a Government grant of £150,000, on the 
advice of a committee set up by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, while he was President of 
the Board of Trade in 1945. Since 1947— 
its first year of operation—the Institute has 
been an independent, non-political and 
non-profit making organization, having as 
its main object the raising of the general 
level of management efficiency. 
Firms and boards of nationalized indus- 
tries are among the corporate bodies 
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eligible for membership. Trade unions are 
also welcome to join; and the article states 
that in addition to the TUC itself, 21 
unions with a membership aggregating 34 
millions have now enrolled. 

The use of the Institute’s lending and 
reference libraries, assistance from its in- 
formation service and places at its lectures 
and conferences are available to members. 

The Institute acts as a clearing house for 
information on managerial practice and 
experience which it endeavours to present 
to management in simple, practical and 
authoritative form. 

Under a national scheme which the 
Institute is operating in connection with 
the Ministry of Education, some 60 colleges 
are providing approved courses in manage- 
ment studies. In addition, large-scale con- 
ferences on such subjects as standardization 
in industries, which have attracted 500 or 
more management personnel and some 
trade unionists, are now a popular feature 
of the services afforded by the Institute. 


“Unions should seek to 
British co-operate in the applica- 
unionists tion of ‘scientific manage- 
report on ment’ which, even if not 
American an exact science, can make 
productivity a valuable contribution to 

increasing productivity in 
industry.” This was one of the recom- 


mendations made by a team of British 
trade union officials who visited the United 
States to investigate the role of unions in 
increasing productivity in that country. 
The detailed report, Trade Unions and 
Productivity, was published on their behalf 
by the British Trades Union Congress. 

While British trade unions can learn 
much from the experience of American 
trade unions, the latter can equally benefit 
by studying British methods and attitudes, 
the team stated, although differences in the 
industrial and economic environments of 
the two movements limit the effectiveness 
of the interchange of experiences. 

In this connection, the United States has 
not experienced a post-war economic situa- 
tion calling for a policy of wage restraint 
on the part of trade unions. Moreover, 
because of the size of the home market 
and the comparatively small percentage of 
American industrial capacity employed on 
export production, there is not the urgent 
need as in Britain to keep prices down— 
provided wages are not left behind. Britain 
must keep prices down in order to maintain 
a high standard of living and to compete 
effectively with other countries, the report 
maintained. 

The United States, in addition, enjoys 
certain advantages not familiar to British 
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industry. The scattered and small-scale 
nature of Britain’s foreign markets often 
prevents integration with home production 
and does not permit the long production 
runs common to American industry. 

Some of the other recommendations in 
the report were as follows:— 


Industrial Efficiency 


(1) Larger unions and federations should 
establish production engineering departments 
and train production engineers for their 
national or district offices to protect and 
further the widest interests of their 
members. 

(2) The Trades Union Congress should 
have a competent technical staff to give 
help and guidance in the establishing of 
union production departments and to pro- 
vide direct services to unions too small to 
engage their own staffs. 

(3) Consideration should be given to the 
employing of small full-time staffs, including 
technicians or production engineers, in some 
of the TUC Regional Advisory Committees 
to render services to unions in the regions 
and to give direct help to shop stewards 
and the trade union sides of joint produc- 
tion committees and works councils. 

(4) Quarterly or half-yearly meetings of 
the technical staffs of the TUC, the unions 
and regional committees would facilitate an 
exchange of information. It might be con- 
sidered desirable also to seek regular meet- 
ings with government statisticians and other 
authorities to discuss current statistics. 


Education and Training 


(5) In staffing trade union production 
departments it should not be enough to 
change the title of an organizer to that of 
production engineer. It is essential for him 
to acquire a first-class training and to be 
equally as competent as the industrial 
consultants employed by management. 

(6) Technical staffs should train and 
instruct workshop representatives in the 
techniques of production and joint consulta- 
tion—to deal effectively with day to day 
problems in the place of work and to make 
practical contributions to works councils and 
joint production committees. 

(7) Unions should extend their educa- 
tional facilities to provide weekend and 
summer school courses in the economics of 
trade unionism in full employment and the 
implications of an increasing standard of 
living. 

Technical Advance 

(8) In initiating or participating in the 
introduction of incentive schemes, unions 
should, where practicable, seek to increase 
production efficiency through a greater use 
of mechanical aids and the application of 
time and motion study in order to maximise 
earning opportunities. 

(9) As trade unionists want the standard 
of living to rise continually they cannot 
justify opposition to the installation of new 
or modernized machinery or the use of 
re-deployment techniques. 


Profits and Prices 


(10) Unions should collect information on 
profit margins, costs of production, sales 
turnover and other aspects of company 
finances with a view to taking action against 
unnecessarily high consumer prices. 


(11) Where management refuses to reduce 
high consumer prices, unions should prepare 
authoritative cases for presentation to such 
bodies as the Central Price Regulation 
Committee and the Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Practices Commission. 


Exchange of Information 


(12) In establishing production depart- 
ments British unions should arrange to send 
teams to the United States to observe 
trade union attitudes and methods. 

(13) American trade union teams and 
individual officers should be invited to 
Britain to study British trade union admin- 
istration and methods of operating, particu- 


larly in joint consultation, working class 
education and politics. 
(14) Eminent trade union production 


engineers might also be invited to Britain 
to give talks on their unions’ production 
engineering activities, thereby reaching a 
wider audience than could possibly visit the 
United States. 


The first Report of the 


Safety in Joint Standing Committee 
the use of on Safety in the use of 
power presses Power Presses, recently 

issued by the United 


Kkingdom Factory Department, indicates 
the progress which has been made in 
improvements in design and performance 
of interlock guards since the publication in 
1945 of the Report of the main Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject. 
It was on the recommendation of this 
Committee that the Joint Standing 
Committee was set up to continue the 
study, particularly with regard to new 
developments. 

The Joint Standing Committee reports 
that 1t has given consideration to:— 


(a) Progress in the voluntary imple- 
mentation of the recommendation in 
the Main Report that new presses 
should be supplied with safety 
devices at the time of sale. 

(6b) Examination of existing designs of 
interlock guards with a view to 
improving performance and_ relia- 
bility. 

(c) Examination of new designs of safety 
devices incorporated in presses. 

(d) The use of fluid (e.g. compressed 
air) assistance in the operation of 
presses and guards. 


With regard to the first subject dealt 
with by the Committee, the Report states 
that presses can now in general be pur- 
chased complete with interlocking guards. 
This progress has been achieved because 
makers have produced machines in which 
interlocking guards of the makers’ own 
design have been incorporated and also 
because press makers have collaborated 
with guard makers in the modification of 
existing press designs so as to provide a 
more effective application of the guard 


makers’ products. The Joint Committee 
is convinced, however, that the application 
of interlocking guards will be made com- 
pletely satisfactory only when clutch design 
is considered in relation to the guarding 
problem. Press makers are advised to give 
this matter their early attention. 

The Report recommends the improve- 
ment and simplification in certain respects 
in the design of interlocking guards. It 
is pointed out that the principle of “failure 
to safety” was not attained in many earlier 
designs but steps have been taken by the 
factory inspectors to advise makers of this 
point so that modifications could be made. 
Consequently, guard makers have modified 
designs to ensure that in the event of 
failure of the guard mechanism, it is not 
possible to operate the press. It is also 
suggested that designers should give special 
attention to the amount of wear and tear 
of many guards and a table analyzing the 
causes of, accidents occurring with inter- 
locking guards during 1947 is given in 
Appendix I to the Report. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the principles of the specifications for inter- 
locking guards do not in general require 
modification but that there are certain 
details which should receive attention in 
design. These details are set out with 
diagrams in Appendix II. 

In connection with developments for the 
reduction of fatigue and improvement in 
production, the Committee notes an in- 
creasing tendency for the application of 
pneumatic devices for press and guard 
operation. Examples of various types of 
interlock guards incorporating pneumatic 
devices which were examined by the 
Committee’s technical subcommittee are 
described. A press arranged for pneumatic 
operation is illustrated in Appendix III. 

The Report deals also with the use of 
“arrestor” devices, interlocking guards for 
presses driven through friction clutches, and 
automatic mechanical guards on “sub- 
heavy” presses, i.e., those presses in the 
range intermediate between the key-clutch 
operated presses and the heavy presses used 
for motor car panels and similar work. 


The Factory Department 
British of the United Kingdom 
pamphlets Ministry of Labour and 
onindustrial National Service has 
safety recently issued revisions of 


three safety pamphlets— 
Memorandum on Electric Are Welding; 
Safety of Machine Tools and other Plant: 
No. 1, Fencing of Drilling Machine 
Spindles, Chucks and Tools; and the Use 
of Chains and Other Lifting Gear (Safety 
Pamphlet No. 3). 
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Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding 
has been reprinted with few changes (L.G., 
1946, p. 550). The section relating to the 
precautions which should be taken to pro- 
tect the eyes from ultra violet and infra 
red rays has been revised to bring it into 
line with the latest standard of the British 
Standards Institution on the subject (No. 
679, 1947—Protective Filters for Welding 
and other Industrial Operations). 

Both the Protection of Eyes Regulations, 
1938, and the Building (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Regulations, 1948, require the 
provision of suitable goggles or effective 
screens to protect the eyes of persons 
employed in the process of electric welding 
from particles or fragments thrown off. 

An addition to the section dealing with 
the ignition of inflammable material con- 
sists of excerpts from the 1950 Report of 
the Working Party on Fire Prevention and 
Fire-Fighting in Ships in Port. Some of 
the preventive measures recommended in 
the Report which are set out in this section 
of the revised pamphlet are the employ- 
ment of watchers with the necessary fire- 
fighting equipment on the opposite side of 
the plating where the welding is in 
progress; keeping fire patrols informed 
where welding has been in_ progress; 
frequent inspection of ship for two hours 
after welding stopped; removal of com- 
bustible material from opposite sides of 
deck where work is being carried on; 
closing or screening of port holes and 
openings through which sparks may fall; 
instructions to workers; and the responsi- 
bility of the senior official in charge of 
such work for the observance of these 
precautions. 

By permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office in the United Kingdom, 
the 1945 edition of this pamphlet was 
reprinted in 1946 by the Department of 
Labour of Canada and copies are still 
available. 

The 1950 edition of Safety of Machine 
Tools and Other Plant: No. 1, Drilling 
Machines, like the earlier one, consists 
mainly of diagrams which stress the need 
for the protection of the lower parts of 
the spindles, chucks and tools. It is 
pointed out in the introduction to the 
pamphlet that while it has been the 
practice for many years to fence securely 
the upper parts of spindles, numerous 
accidents have been caused by insufficient 
protection of the lower parts. 

Among the diagrams which have been 
added to the new edition are those showing 
proper guards for radial drilling machines 
and for tapping operations. 
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The revised edition emphasizes that the 
wearing of caps by women operators can- 
not be regarded as substitutes for secure 
fencing. 

The seventh edition (1949) of The Use 
of Chains and Other Lifting Gear contains 
concise, illustrated information as to good 
practices with regard to quality, propor- 
tions, safe working loads and treatment of 
chains and other lifting gear. 

Some new types of chains are dealt with 
in this edition and additional tables on 
the safe working load of lifting gear are 
included. A section designed to assist chain 
examiners describes the principal causes of 
failure in chains and lifting applances and 
a summary of recommended precautions, 
particularly applicable to chains and slings, 
is set out. 

The Appendices to the pamphlet include 
the statutory requirements relating to hft- 
ing gear contained in the Factories Act, 
1937, the Building (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Regulations, 1948, and other 
regulations, together with a list of the 
latest standards approved by the British 
Standards Institution for chains, rings, 
hooks, shackles and eyebolts. 


Britain’s 8,000,000 organized 
trade unionists are to spend 
nearly £37,000 on practical 
help to the trade unions of 
the colonies, whose mem- 
bership 1s now over 500,000, 
and also on helping the 
unions in India and Pakistan, according to 
the United Kingdom Information Office. 

In order to finance this new program, 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress is asking for an increase in the 
subscription paid to the TUC by each 
affiliated union. It is estimated that the 
increase will bring in an extra £30,000 to 
the TUC’s annual income. 

Twenty-three overseas trade union centres 
will share this help. It will be spent on 
providing them with concrete assets—type- 
writers and office equipment, books and 
lecture courses, and with personal advice 
from experienced British trade unionists. 
This last item will prove the most costly, 
both in money and men, as the TUC plans 
to send about 30 experienced: trade unionists 
to the colonies and to India for limited 
periods, to advise and help the new trade 
unions. 

This TUC program is intended to supple- 
ment the work which the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions is 
planning, on a wider scale, for all the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


TUC aid 

for Common- 
wealth and 
colonial 
unions 


Commenting on the effects 
Growing on the United - States 
demand economy of the defence pro- 
for labour gram, the US. Monthly 
in U.S.A. Labour Review states in its 
October issue :— 

“One of the most serious impacts of 
the expanding defence program on an 
economy already utilizing most of its 
manpower is a growing demand for labour 
and the possibility of shortages in certain 
areas or occupations. In that respect, the 
current situation, with less than 24 million 
unemployed, may present greater prob- 
lems than the beginning of the defence 
program before World War II, when there 
was a pool of 8 million jobless. . . 

“Total employment in early September 
was 61-3 million, the highest on record for 
that. season of the year, according to the 
Census Bureau’s report. This was about a 
million less than were employed in August, 
due almost entirely to the withdrawal from 
the labour force of students returning to 
school.” 


The Bureau © of . Labour 
Increased Statistics of the United 
factory States Department of 


Labour announced that the 
factory hiring rate had 
increased to 66 per 1,000 
workers on payrolls during August. ‘This 
compared to a July rate of 47 per 1,000, 
and was the highest since October, 1946. 

Statistics on factory hiring rates indicate 
the extent to which workers are hired in 
a particular month. Such hiring results 
from the need to replace workers who have 
left their jobs for various reasons, and to 
fill labour requirements because of in- 
creased production. 

The Bureau attributes the sharp in- 
crease to “strong civilian demand and the 
beginning of defence mobilization. . . .” 

The report said that the increase in the 
rate of hiring was “recorded in virtually 
all industry groups.” The rising tempo of 
the preparedness campaign also increased 
the rate at which workers were leaving 
their jobs for service in the military forces, 
and for employment in defence plants and 
industries. The Bureau’ reported the 
August quit rate in all industries as 30 per 
1,000. This compared to a rate of 18 per 
1,000 in July. The quit rate covers all 
voluntary separations. 

The report further noted that “job 
opportunities became more abundant (as) 
students and teachers left vacation jobs 
to return to school. All industry groups 
except tobacco manufacturers reported 
higher quit rates in August. Military and 
miscellaneous separations increased for the 


hiring in 
U.S. industry 


second consecutive month to 3 per 1,000, 
the highest rate since VJ-day. Factory 
lay-offs continued at a low rate, changing 
shghtly from 6 per 1,000 in July to 7 per 
1,000 in August.” 

The greatest rate of increase in hiring 
was in the durable goods industries where 
the August hiring rate was 72 per 1,000. 
Among industries in this group showing 
increased hirings were ordnance, fabricated 
metal products, electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, aircraft and_ ship- 
yards. 

In the non-durable goods industries, in- 
creased hiring was noted in the food, 
apparel and textile industries, and in the 
rubber products, tobacco, and paper and 
allied products industries. 

In September the hiring rate declined 
somewhat, following the record expansion 
of August. From 66 per 1,000, the rate 
dropped to 58 per 1,000, but was still 
higher than in any other month since 
September, 1947. 


During the first nine months 


Trend to of 1950; more. than a 
voluntary million organized workers in 
wage the United States received 
increases wage increases, according to 
in U.S.A. the Bureau of Labour 


Statistics. 

The report noted an increasing trend by 
employers during 1950 to grant voluntary 
wage increases and to promise additional 
increases later in the year or in following 
years. 

During September, guarantees of addi- 
tional increases in 1951 or later were 
written into 135 settlements affecting some 
220,000 workers. In 45 of these settle- 
ments, provision was also made for periodic 
cost-of-living adjustments. An estimated 
100,000 workers were affected by these 
agreements. Promises of a later wage 
increase and a cost-of-living adjustment 
have been written into 85 contracts. 

Escalator clauses, providing for later 
automatic adjustments based on the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics price index, were 
inserted in 384 additional agreements in- 
volving 105,000 workers. There was no 
promise of separate annual increases in 
these contracts, the Bureau said. 

The report estimated that there were at 
least a thousand separate wage actions 
which provided wage increases for over 
14 million employees. The Bureau said 
that 77 per cent of these workers were 
employed in manufacturing; 16 per cent 
in non-manufacturing establishments; and 
7 per cent in Federal, state, county and 
municipal governments. In numbers of 
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workers involved those employed in metal 
working were first, followed by the textile 
group. 

About 250,000 clerical and - salaried 
employees (not covered by the terms of 
union agreements), and production em- 
ployees in non-union establishments also 
received increases, the report stated. 


S F The Economic Research 
mies Department of the United 
te alas A States Chamber of Com- 


labour costs 
in United 
States 


merce recently released a 
study on non-wage labour 
costs to industry. 


The report is the result of a survey of 
690 individual American firms, employing 
more than four million workers. 

The Chamber of Commerce gives three 
reasons for making its study :— 


“(1) Because of the addition of non-wage 
costs, the hourly wage rate has 
ceased to be an accurate reflection 
of the labour costs of operating a 
business, or of the income and 
benefits received by workers. 

“(2) Most of these non-wage benefits are 
relatively recent innovations. They 
are growing in importance as both 


workers and management place ever 
greater emphasis on fringe and other 
non-wage payments. The spread 
between wage costs and total labour 
costs will, therefore, widen in the 
future. 

“(3) There is little statistical information 
available on the size of non-wage 
benefits. In particular, they are not 
included in the wage data reported 
by government bureaus. As a result, 
government data give an inadequate 
measure of the labour costs of 
business.” 


Non-wage labour costs as defined in the 
survey include the employers’ share of 
social security taxes, unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, rail- 
road retirement pensions, paid rest periods, 
payments for time not worked, paid holi- 
days and vacations, profit-sharing payments, 
Christmas or special bonuses and special 
payments ordered by courts, and payments 
to union stewards. 

According to the report, non-wage pay- 
ments by industry in 1949 amounted to 
16-0 per cent of payrolls as compared to 
14-4 per cent in 1947. They averaged 23-7 
cents per hour worked, or $477 per year 
per employee. 


Non-wage Payments, 1949 
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15% 


Mean or average payment................. 


The survey shows that non-wage pay- 
ments are “of considerably more importance 
to some firms than to others.” However, 
such payments “amount to a significant 
cost to business and to an important 
benefit to workers,” the report said. 


Recent publications of the 


Movement Women’s Division of the 
towards US. Department of Labour 
equal pay describe the progress that 
for equal has been made in _ the 


United States towards the 
acceptance of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. They also 
outline state equal-pay legislation now in 
effect and the proposed federal equal-pay 
law. 

A leaflet entitled Hqual Pay for Women 
Means a Rate Based on the Job—Not on 
the Sex of the Worker emphasizes the 
importance of equal pay to persons -in 
every walk of life. To working women, 
equal pay is a matter of “simple justice’, 
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work in U.S. 
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which insures women receiving what they 
are entitled to for the work they do. To 
working men, “equal pay affords greater 
wage and job security. It discourages 
employers from hiring women for less 
money, or, aS sometimes happens, from 
replacing men with women at lower rates.” 
To industry, “equal pay protects fair 
employers from the unfair competition of 
those who attempt to use women as 
undercutters of men’s wages.” To house- 
wives, “equal pay means more economic 
security .. . for it protects the wages of 
male heads of families.” 

Included in the pamphlet are sugges- 
tions on what to work for in equal pay 
bills and what to avoid. As a guide to 
state legislators and the public, the 
pamphlet carries a summary of the Bureau’s 
draft, “State Equal Pay Bill.” Briefly the 
draft prohibits wage discrimination against 
women on the basis of sex; defines such 
basic terms as employer, employee and 
occupations; establishes enforcement powers 


of State commissioners of labour; provides 
for the collection of unpaid wages; pro- 
vides for the maintenance of records and 
for reporting by employers; establishes 
penalties for violations; and preserves the 
remainder of the law-if one section is held 
invalid. 

Reviewing the equal pay movement, a 
second publication, Movement for Equal 
Pay Legislation in the United States, 
states that this trend is not a “temporary 


war-inspired expedient but a sound wage: 


policy, established in some measure for 
many years, and with a growing body of 
support behind it.” 

During World War I, public attention 
was concentrated on equal pay for women 
when the War Labour Board enforced the 
policy of “no wage discrimination against 
women on the grounds of sex.’ With 
World War II, even greater strides were 
made in the direction of this principle. 
Confronted by the influx of women into 
jobs normally open to men, many war 
industries introduced equal pay. The 
impetus given this principle during the war 
has added support to present progress. 

Turning to public service, the booklet 
notes that the Federal Government has 
recognized the principle of “rate for job” 
regardless of sex. Under the Classification 
Acts of 1923 and 1949, a uniform salary is 
established for each specified grade and 
class of work, thereby eliminating varia- 
tion because of sex. Approximately half 
of the States have Civil Service Systems 
which include all branches of the State 
Government, and the practice of equal pay 
for State employees is generally observed. 

About one-fourth of the States have 
passed equal pay laws specifically on behalf 
of teachers. Federal equal pay bills in 
connection with workers in private indus- 
try in inter-state commerce have been 
introduced in the 79th, 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses with Department of Labour support. 

The importance of women in industry is 
demonstrated by the constantly increasing 
proportions of married women and of 
older women who have employment or are 
seeking it, the review points out. Of the 
17 million women in the labour force in 
April, 1949, 50-9 per cent were married, 
33°1 per cent single, and 16 per cent 
widowed or-divorced. In February, 1950, 
43-4 per cent of these women were 35 years 
or over, whereas before the war only 40 
per cent of women in the labour force were 
in that age category. 

The question of Equal Remuneration for 
Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value was on the agenda of the 
1950 International Labour Conference 


(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1155) and will again 
be considered at next year’s Conference. 


A trial» examiner for the 


Foreman’s US. National War Labour 
duty to Board recently ruled that a 
plant held foreman’s responsibility to 


his employer may at times 
“be paramount to his own 
interest.” 

The case involved fifty supervisors and 
guards of a coke plant who had joined in 
a strike of rank-and-file employees, mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of 
America. The employer discharged. them 
for this action. The foremen and guards 
thereupon filed charges that they had been 
dismissed illegally, declaring that they con- 
certedly had ceased work for their own 
mutual aid and protection as well as for 
the mutual aid and protection of the rank- 
and-file employees. 

The examiner, however, declined to 
recommend their reinstatement. He found 
that the strike occasioned a “hazard with 
possible ensuing damage of a serious and 
extensive nature to the company’s physical 
plant,” and that the company had there- 
fore the right to “rely upon the super- 
visory personnel to take the place, so far 
as possible, of the striking rank-and-file 
employees.” He ruled that in this case 
the responsibility of the foremen and 
guards to their employer superseded their 
own interests. 

The case was heard under the old 
Wagner Act, which had been in effect at 
the time of the strike (1946). 


paramount to 
own interest 


Cyrus S. Ching, chief of 
the U.S. Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, 
recently announced a plan 
whereby the Service could 
give priority to the con- 
ciliation of disputes in 
defence plants. 

Mr. Ching said that his agency, the 
armed forces and the Munitions Board, 
had worked out a system of close liaison 
and priority designed to maintain a 
careful watch on labour-management prob- 
lems, and give immediate assistance 
wherever needed. 


Mediation 
priority for 
disputes in 
defence 
plants 


The defence agencies will advise the 
Conciliation Service of plants receiving 
contracts, and give other information 


which might be of value. Area concilia- 
tion officers will then observe labour- 
management relations in these plants. Mr. 
Ching said that his present staff of 200 
conciliation officers would be considerably 
augmented. 
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Under the provisions of 


Wage, price the United States Defence 


control Production Act (L.G., Oct., 
agency setup 1950, p. 1662), President 
in U.S.A. Truman has appointed Dr. 


Alan Valentine as Admin- 
istrator of Economic Stabilization. 

Dr. Valentine’s work will be to plan and 
develop both short and long-range price and 
wage stabilization policies. He will also 
be responsible for creating the necessary 
organization for their administration. He 
is empowered to “establish price ceilings 


and stabilize wages and salaries where 
necessary.” 
Mr. Truman also announced establish- 


ment of the position of Director of Price 
Administration, and of a nine-man tri- 
partite Wage Stabilization Board to work 
under Dr. Valentine. The wage board will 
be under direction of Cyrus 8. Ching, and 
its members will equally represent labour, 
management and the public. The price 
director has not yet been named. 

The function of the wage board is to 
“make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator regarding the planning and develop- 
ment of wage stabilization policies and... 
such other functions with respect to wage 
stabilization as may be determined by the 
Administrator after consultation with the 
board.” 


Important changes in 
Extension United States social security 
of social legislation were made by 
security legislation approved by the 
in U.S.A; United States Congress in 


August. 

The new law adds about 74 million 
people to the 35 million previously covered 
by Old Age and Survivors’. insurance, 
makes voluntary insurance available to a 
further 2 million, liberalizes eligibility con- 


ditions and increases benefits by an 
average 77% per cent. In addition, the 
public assistance program is extended, 


principally through the establishment of 
federal aid for needy persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled. Federal 
grants to the states for maternal and child 
health services, for services to crippled 
children and for child welfare services are 
also increased. 

Coverage under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance is extended to some 42 million 
self-employed persons and to regularly 
employed farm and domestic workers, 


although most professional people and 
certain other groups, including  self- 
employed farmers, are not included. 


Voluntary coverage is made available to 
employees of non-profit organizations when 
the employer and _ two-thirds of his 
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agree to contribute and to 
state and local government employees 
not covered under a _ retirement plan. 
Americans employed outside the US. by 
an American employer are now covered and 
the definition of employee has been 
extended. The new coverage provisions 
come into force on January 1, 1951. 
Pensions to existing beneficiaries are 
increased by about 50 per cent in the 
highest benefit group and by about 100 per 


employees 


cent in the lowest; the average primary 


benefit for a retired insured worker will be 
increased from the present $26 to about 
$46. As from May, 1952, pensions for 
future beneficiaries will be increased 
through use of a new benefit formula under 
which pension will be 50 per cent of the 
first $100 of average monthly wage plus 15 
per cent of the next $200. It is estimated 
that under this formula pensions to future 
beneficiaries during the next ten years will 
be about 110 per cent higher than would 
have been possible under previous regula- 
tions. Subject to limitation in certain 
cases minimum primary benefit is raised 
from $10 to $25, and maximum family 
benefit from $85 to $150. The amount a 
beneficiary may earn in covered employ- 
ment without loss of benefit is increased 
from $14.99 to $50 and the retirement 
test at age 75 is eliminated together with 
increments in benefit for years of coverage. 
Another revision under which an applicant 
for benefit must have coverage for only 
half the number of quarters since 1950, 
instead of since 1936 as formerly, sub- 
stantially liberalizes eligibility. Benefits to 
survivors are also increased from 50 to 75 
per cent of the primary benefit in certain 
cases. 

Employers and employees will continue 
to share costs equally. Contributions by 
each will be 14 per cent of wages until 
1953 and will rise gradually until 1970 when 
they will remain at 81 per cent; rates 
for the self-employed will be one and one- 
half those for employed persons. The 
limit on earnings on which benefits are 
computed and contributions paid is raised 
from $3,000 to $3,600. 

In view of the difficulties encountered in 
attempting to obtain universal coverage 
under a. program where benefits are 
related directly to contribution record, the 
Senate unanimously voted $25,000 for a 
two year committee study of ways by 
which coverage could be extended, and of 
“pay as you go” financing as opposed to 
the present modified actuarial system. 

The original provision in the ~bill for 
establishment of a permanent and total 
disability insurance system did not become 
law, but a new category of federal-state 


assistance to needy, permanently and totally 
disabled individuals is now to be set up. 
Under the aid to dependent children 
program the new law makes benefits avail- 
able to a disabled mother or other relative 
with whom the child is living and under 
the aid to the blind scheme a mandatory 
exemption of $50 monthly earned income 
is provided. Finally the new Act authorizes 
substantial increases in the important 
grants administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. The grant for maternal and child 
health services is raised from $11 million 
annually to $15 million in 1950, and to 
$16-5 million thereafter; the grant for 
crippled children’s services is raised from 
$74 million to $12 million in 1950, and to 
$15 million subsequently; and the grant for 
child welfare services is raised from $3} 
million to $10 million. 

One amendment which was incorporated 
in the Act, in spite of criticism by President 
Truman and by labour groups, was the 
so-called Knowland amendment, relating to 
federal government contributions to state 
unemployment insurance funds. The 
amendment prevents the federal Govern- 
ment from withholding funds from a 
state which it believes has failed to 
meet federal unemployment compensation 
standards until the state’s highest court has 
ruled on the issue in question. 

According to the New York Times this 
amendment facilitates strike-breaking, since 
its net effect is “to permit a state to deny 
unemployment compensation benefits to a 
person who refuses to take a job left vacant 
in a labour dispute, and still collect from 
the federal government, until the state 
supreme court decides the case—a matter 
of three years or so.” 


The Princeton University 
Princeton Industrial Relations Section 
study of has published a study by 
lay-off Robert L. Aronson, entitled 
policies and = Lay-off Policies and Prac- 
practices tices, based on _ recent 

experience in collective 


bargaining in the United States. 

The study describes “the problem of 
handling lay-offs (as) essentially a 
problem in selection.”’” Management’s chief 
interest is to maintain efhicient production, 
and to keep the most able workers. The 
union’s major problem “is to devise a 
method of distributing a limited quantity 
of work among the members of the 
bargaining unit.” The unions “have insti- 
tutionalized the principle of seniority,’ the 
study notes, to handle the situation when 
lay-offs become necessary. 

The report describes the application of 
seniority, types of seniority units and 


factors in choosing these units, the use of 
displacement and transfers in lieu of layoff 
and other factors of the lay-off problem. 


From his study, Mr. Aronson con- 
cludes :— 
Unemployment is never satisfactory 


either for the individual or for society, 
regardless of the machinery established for 
handling it. Such measures as dismissal 
compensation, unemployment insurance, 
public employment exchanges, community- 
wide and inter-industry arrangements for 
transfers of employees between firms, and 
vocational guidance and training may help 
to alleviate or even reduce the problem. 
The most satisfactory lay-off provisions 
and procedures, it is true, only serve as a 
means of fairly distributing a reduced 
amount of work among the employees of 
particular companies. Policies and _ pro- 
cedures with respect to lay-off, transfer, 
and recall may, however, contribute con- 
siderably to the processes of adjustment 
to change in our economy. To do so in 
a way that reconciles divergent view- 
points and interests is no mean achieve- 
ment, 


the veterans 


Almost half 


Financing of — who bought mortgage- 
veterans’ financed homes made no 
housing down payment, according to 
in U.S.A. a survey made by the 


US. Labour Department, 
covering nine large-city areas during the 
latter half of 1949. 


The survey is stated to be indicative 
only of findings in large metropolitan 
areas, and it did not cover custom-built 
houses. 


Most of the veterans in the survey (7 
in 10) made down payments of 5 per cent 
or less. In contrast, most non-veterans 
(7 in 10) paid over 15 per cent down. 

On the whole, veterans bought less 
expensive houses than non-veterans, 
although the modest home was predom- 
inant in both groups. Most of the homes 
(around 60 per cent) were in the price 
brackets from $7,000 to $10,000. Only a 
fourth of the veterans but half the non- 
veterans bought houses selling at $10,000 
or more. Among the non-veterans in these 
large metropolitan places, a relatively small 
number (something over 10 per cent) had 
new houses that cost them $15,000 or more. 

Only about 15 per cent of the houses 


were. bought without Government-aided 
financing. 

Statistics concerning wages, 
Quarterly prices, and other informa- 
summary of tion are contained in the 
Australian latest issue of the Quarterly 
statistics Summary of Australian 


Statistics. 
One section of the quarterly is devoted 
to employment, unemployment and wages. 
The figures show a total trade union 
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membership to the end of 1948 of 
1,423,150, as compared with 915,470 in 1939. 
In this nine year period, there has been 
a steady yearly increase in the number of 
trade unionists in Australia. 

The figures show a general decline in 
unemployment among trade union members 
since 1939. In that year, 9-7 per cent of 
trade unionists were unemployed.’ In 1949, 
reporting unions indicated that 2 per cent 
of their members were unemployed. For 
the first three months of 1950 the per- 
centage was 0°8 per cent. 

An average of 1,573 people received 
unemployment benefits each week in the 
year 1948-49, and in the same _ period, 
sickness benefits were paid to a weekly 
average of 10,560 people. 

In July, 1939, there were approximately, 
1,700,000 wage and salary earners in 
Australia as compared with 2,321,200 in 
July, 1949, and 2,527,000 in March, 1950. 
There has been a steady increase in wage 
and salary earners since 1939. 

In 1949, there were 849 industrial 
disputes, involving 3,984 establishments. 
These disputes involved 264,577 working 
people both directly and indirectly, and 
resulted in a loss of close to 1,400,000 
working days. The estimated loss in 
wages was £2,611,536. 

At March 31, 1950, the average weekly 
wage in Australia was 172s 10d. Excluding 
workers in shipping and agriculture, the 
average wage was 170s 10d; the average 
hourly rate was 4s 31d, and the average 
work week 39:96 hours. The average 
weekly total .wages paid in the year 
1948-49 were 19-4 million pounds, as com- 
pared to 10-2 million pounds in 1941-42. 
The average for the three months to the 
end of March, 1950 was 21:5 million 
pounds, 

The Australian price indices for six 
capital cities are computed on the basis 
of the years 1923-27 equal 1,000. The food 
and groceries index has risen from 886 in 
1938 to 1,473 at the end of the March, 1950 
quarter. The housing index, computed for 
four and five roomed houses has risen from 
942 in 1938 to 984 at the end of March, 
1950. In Sydney, the index was 1,004 in 
1938 and 1,049 in March, 1950. The “all 
items index” shows a steady increase since 
1939. In September, 1939, the index stood 
at 916, and in March, 1950, it was 1,491. 


With the three-fold object 


India of ensuring a steady supply 
institutes of skilled industrial workers, 
vocational improving quality and quan- 
training tity of production, and 
scheme reducing unemployment, the 


Government of India earlier 
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this year announced the introduction of a 
technical and vocational training scheme 
for adult civilians. 

The Government: decision to introduce 
the scheme was in response to public 
demand for training facilities for civilians, 
such as were provided in the rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel. 

Under the scheme two types of training 
are available: a two-year technical course 
in. all the important engineering and build- 
ing trades, and a one-year vocational 
course in selected cottage and small-scale 
industries. The plan includes six months’ 
apprentice training to provide the trainee 
with practical experience. 

The scheme is jointly sponsored by the 
Central and State Governments and is 
integrated with the National Employment 
Service. It is open to all classes, with 12-5 
per cent of the entrances reserved for 
candidates belonging to the “scheduled” 
castes. Training is given free of charge, 
and scholarships providing monthly pay- 
ments while at training centres are pro- 
vided for fifty per cent of the trainees. In 
addition, free medical treatment and other 
facilities are available. At the commence- 
ment, 10,000 trainees are being accepted. 

In conjunction with the scheme, the 
Government has established a _ central 
institute for the training of instructors, in 
consultation with the State governments. 

Trainees will, on completion of training, 
submit to a trade test by a Board of 


Examiners drawn from industry and 
Government departments, and_ successful 
candidates will be awarded a “National 


Certificate in Craftsmanship.” 

In announcing the scheme, the Director- 
General of Resettlement and Employment 
said that India’s shortage of skilled man- 
power “might well prove to be a serious 
bottleneck in the development of the 
country’s industries,” unless steps are taken 
to remedy the situation. 


b) 


The way has been opened 
Work of for the resettlement of 
resettling 55,000 “new refugees” from 


displaced behind the Iron Curtain. 
persons to This has been made pos- 
continue sible as a result of a 


resolution approved by the 
General Council of the United Nations 
International Refugee Organization, accord- 
ing to a Geneva dispatch to the New York 
Times. 

The Council’s action removes the dead- 
line of October 15, 1949, which marked the 
last date on which a refugee could register 
with the IRO for resettlement. Many 
persons who have arrived in the West since 
the deadline date, with no visible means 


of getting to new homes outside Europe, 
will be eligible, subject to the usual per- 
sonal qualifications, for transport in IRO 
ships. 

Since July, 1947, when the IRO took 
over the post-war displaced persons prob- 
lem from UNRRA, the organization has 
maintained a daily average of 721 persons 
transported from “DP” camps to new 
homes in countries around the world. In 
the three years, some 1,500,000 refugees 
have been assisted. Of these, 70,253 were 
repatriated and 790,398 were re-estab- 
lished in new homes. Over 90 per cent of 
the refugees resettled came from IRO 
camps in Germany, Austria and Italy. 

Canada in this period has accepted 86,789 
refugees. 

Persons resettled during the past fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, totalled 264,079, 
a decrease of over 53,000 from the previous 
year. The drop is attributed to a slacken- 
ing off of Jewish emigration t6 Israel, and 
the immigration programs of Canada, 
Brazil and Argentina. 


Refugees receiving full care and main- 
tenance at the end of June, 1950, had 
declined from the July 1, 1947, figure of 
719,588 to 248,441. Eighty-four per cent 
were located in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. The July total included 11,745 
refugees in staging and embarkation centres 
awaiting departure for resettlement. In 
addition, 291,138 registered refugees were 
being provided with IRO legal or political 


protection, resettlement or repatriation 
services. 

The International Confed- 
World eration of Free ‘Trade 
Conference Unions is planning to hold 
planned for a world conference for 
white collar “white collar’ workers at 
workers ICFTU headquarters in 


Brussels, April 18-21. 

The conference will consider conditions of 
employment, organizational problems, and 
establishment of an international trade 
secretariat for non-manual and professional 
workers. 
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This is article Number 11 in the. series Collective 
Agreements Studies, prepared in the Economies and 
. Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 





At right: Packing plant 
workers stamp and tag 
beef which has been 
graded by a_ Federal 


Government grader. 





in the Canadian 


Labour organization meat packing industry 
developed rapidly during the war years, until at present almost 80 per 
cent of eligible employees are covered by collective bargaining agree- 


ments. 


Agreements in this industry show more uniformity than do the 
contracts in many other mass production industries. Three contracts 
covering the majority of workers are signed by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America with the largest companies. The remainder are 
almost all negotiated by the same union and have many similarities with 
the larger contracts. 


The following article describes the provisions in meat packing 
agreements relating to such maiters as wages, hours, guaranteed weekly 
earnings, overtime, seniority, vacations, holidays, union membership, 
and settlement of grievances. 


Almost eighty per cent of the eligible ments were available for study. The 


employees in meat packing establishments 
across Canada are covered by terms of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Of an 
estimated seventeen thousand production 
and maintenance workers, fourteen thousand 
are under agreements, those omitted being 
for the most part employed in relatively 
small plants. Thirty-nine current agree- 


P 
At left: Workers in-the meat packing 
industry—top, boning hams; left, 
packing poultry in cardboard boxes 
for delivery to butcher and grocery 
stores; right, Government meat in- 
spector checking bolognas. 


majority apply to single plants and cover 
an average of less than 125 employees,! but 
three cover 9,500 workers in establishments 
operated by Canada Packers, Swift Cana- 
dian Company and Burns and Company, 
the largest firms in the industry. 


Activities of meat packers include the 
buying and slaughtering of meat animals 
and the preparation, packing and canning 
of meat products. In addition to meat pro- 
duction, residual materials give rise to such 
products as lard, shortening, tallow, oils, 





1 Sixteen agreements apply to bargaining units 
of from 100 10 approximately 700 employees; 
twenty apply to units of 100 employees or less. 
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soaps, fertilizers, hides and bristles. The 
minute division of tasks employed has 
reduced the majority of individual job 
assignments to a single operation, but cut- 
ting skill remains a prerequisite to a large 
number of jobs. 

Employees directly engaged in production 
tasks; maintenance workers such as engi- 
neers, firemen and electricians; men em- 
ployed in company stockyards; and truck 
drivers are generally covered by collective 
agreements. Supervisors, office workers, 
buyers, salesmen and confidential employees 
are excluded from bargaining units. The 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CCL-CIO) is the recognized representative 
of approximately ninety per cent of the 
organized employees and is the negotiator 
of agreements on their behalf. 

The rise of the UPWA to its present posi- 
tion in the industry has taken place within 
the past decade, but union activity dates to 
the turn of the century. The Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North 


America (TLC-AFL) had some 
early success in organizing Canadian 
packinghouse workers, particularly from 


1919 to 1922. Although further organizing 
attempts were made by various groups, 
little was accomplished until the time of 
the Second World War. After 1939 the 
Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee laid the foundations for the present 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
which replaced the Committee in 1943. This 
group was not alone in its work for coinci- 
dent with the early expansion of the 
UPWA, local unions of packinghouse work- 
ers were chartered, first, by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and, subse- 


quently, by its member national union, the 
Packinghouse Butchers and Allied Workers’ 
Union. These have since been replaced by 
the UPWA and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union. 

Negotiations between the three principal 
companies and the UPWA were first at the 
plant level but, with the later development 
of the union, it began to press for industry- 
wide bargaining. Progress in this direction 
was made in 1944 and in 1945 when certain 
contract adjustments were made for all 
establishments of the “big three” companies 
and a common expiry date for the indi- 
vidual plant contracts was adopted. Fal- 
lowing this, company-wide bargaining for 
the agreement of each company took place 
in 1946 and since that time agreements 
signed with each of Canada Packers, Swift 
Canadian Company and Burns and Com- 
pany have applied to all their meat packing 
establishments. The remaining thirty-six 
agreements in the industry cover more than 
4.300 workers, the majority having been 
signed by UPWA locals. Approximately 10 
per cent of the workers are covered by 
collective agreements negotiated by unions 
other than the UPWA including the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men’s Union, which again chartered locals 
in Canada in 1945, and a number of inde- 
pendent local unions. 

Almost all packinghouse contracts are 
effective for a one-year or a two-year period. 
Regardless of duration, agreements are 
automatically renewable on a yearly basis 
after the initial term unless, within thirty 
to sixty days before the annual expiry date, 
one party serves notice of its desire to 
negotiate changes. Those which initially 


Membership in the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 1940-1949 
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run for two years usually permit adjust- 
ments of the wage scale once during their 
terms. 

The conditions of employment set forth 
in the contracts can be broadly classified 
in three divisions, working conditions, union 
membership and settlement of differences. 
So grouped, clauses of the agreements are 
discussed in the following sections. 


Working Conditions 


Rules for plant working conditions agreed 
upon in collective bargaining affect such 
matters as wages, hours and overtime, 
seniority, vacations and statutory holidays. 
Certain aspects of plant operation are sub- 
ject to “management rights” clauses in all 
but two agreements. These clauses vary, 
but, in general, they specify that, subject to 
the terms of the agreement, the companies 
retain the right to manage the business; to 
determine the products manufactured, the 
methods and scheduling of production; to 
hire, promote, transfer, discharge for cause 
and otherwise direct the working force. 


Wages—(See Table 1). Clauses regarding 
rates of pay for hourly paid and weekly 
paid workers are included in the agreements. 
The large majority of employees covered 
by agreements are paid by the _ hour. 
Inclusion of an occupational rate schedule 
is relatively uncommon, only fourteen 
smaller contracts having such a schedule. 
Nevertheless, many agreements state that 
wage schedules are available for reference, 
presumably for purposes of adjusting 
grievances. Among the few contracts con- 
taining a wage schedule, one standard rate 
for each job classification is generally 
quoted. Only three provide a range of rates 
according to length of service. Generally, 
wage provisions in the contracts examined 
provided for a cents-per-hour or percentage 
increase above previous rates. Basic mini- 
mum rates for male and female labour are 
usually indicated and constitute the only 
reference to wage rates in the contracts of 
a small minority of workers. 

New employees are usually required to 
work for a time at below standard rates, 
although the length of time is not clear in 
all contracts. These rates vary between 24 
and 11 cents an hour below regular job rates 
and may apply for a period of from one to 
six months. Four cents below regular rates 
was the most common hiring rate found. 
Under six contracts, in which the qualifying 
period is relatively long, new employees 
receive periodic increases until the basic 
rate is reached. In most cases newly hired 
employees apparently receive starting rates 
until the qualifying period is completed. 


1950 
CONTRACT 
CHANGES 


This study of collective agreements 
in the Meat Packing Industry is 
based on the agreements in effect 
prior to August 1, 1950. Since com- 
pletion of the analysis, information 
has been received in the Department 
concerning revised two-year agree- 
ments, effective August 1, 1950, which 
were negotiated between the “Big 
Three” meat packing companies, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Cana- 
dian Company Limited and Burns 
and Company Limited, and _ the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Major changes between 
the three new contracts and those 
included in the analysis are as 
follows :— 


WAGES 


Increased 7-4 per cent effective 
August 1, 1950, with a further 
three cents per hour increase to 
become effective August 1, 1951. 


Wage rates to be adjusted periodi- 
eally according to changes in the 
official cost-of-living index from a 
base of 167-5 (rates adjusted one 
cent for each 1:3 point change in 
the index). 


HOURS 


Reduced to 42 per week in most 
plants of two companies, and to 40 
in plants of the remaining company. 


Guaranteed work week reduced to 
36 hours in all plants. 


STATUTORY 
HOLIDAYS 


Employees required to work on a 
statutory holiday will be paid 14 
times their regular rate in addition 
to holiday pay. 


VACATIONS 


Third week of vacation after 15 
years of service for all employees. 


UNION DUES 


In two of the companies new 
employees must pay dues to the 
Union commencing on the first pay 
day of the second calendar month 
following employment. 
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The computation of wage rates for em- 
ployees performing more than one task is 
dealt with in contracts covering more than 
one-third of the employees subject to col- 
lective agreements. Workers in meat pack- 
ing may be called upon to perform several 
tasks in a day owing to production require- 
ments and it is provided that the wage for 
the highest rated job worked will be paid if 
75 per cent or more of working time is spent 
on that job. Otherwise actual time worked 
on the highest rated job is paid for at its 
rate and the time remaining at the rate of 
the next highest paying job. These clauses 
occur frequently in agreements of larger 
firms, but are not commonly found in the 
contracts of smaller firms. It seems probable 
that the performance of several tasks raises 
a greater problem in larger firms having 
greater job specialization. 

Wage adjustments for workers transferred 
from one principal job to another are dealt 
with variously in the contracts. Some state 
that an employee permanently transferred 
to a higher rated job be paid the higher 
rate when qualified. Normally, the qualify- 
ing period is limited to six weeks. On 
permanent transfer to a lower rated job, a 
number of agreements, particularly those of 
larger companies, provide for payment of 
the former rate over six weeks. Clauses 
referring to temporary transfers specify that 
employees transferred on a temporary basis 
to higher rated jobs must be paid the higher 
rate, while on similar transfers to a lower 
rated task, the previous rate is paid.3 

Five cents is added to basic hourly rates 
for night work under contracts applying to 





2A representative clause reads.——‘The term ‘base 
rate’ shall mean the rate set down for a specific 
labour operation under ithe base rate schedule. 
The term ‘job rate’ shall mean the rate deter- 
mined by a combination of base rates applicable 
to the work performed by the employee, and the 
job rate shall be determined as follows: 
The two highest base rates shall be used; 
the highest rate at the actual time worked 
and the second highest rate for the remainder 
of the time worked; 
When an employee spends 75 per cent or more 
of his time on the highest rated job, then the 
highest base rate shall become the job rate.’ 


3 Examples from contracts: 

(a) “If an employee is transferred permanently 
to work where the job rate is higher, he shall 
receive the higher rate when qualified in 
the opinion of the foreman. If an employee 
is kept on work where the job rate is higher 
for a period of six (6) consecutive weeks 
such a transfer shall be considered permanent. 

(b) “If an employee is permanently transferred 
from work where the job rate is higher his 
rate shall not be reduced for a period of 
six (6) weeks including lay-off, after which 
the lower rate shall prevail. 

(c) ““When an employee is required temporarily 
to fill a higher rated job, he shall receive the 
higher rate, but if required temporarily to 
fill a lower rated job, he shall receive his 
regular rate.”’ 
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a large majority of meat packing workers. 
The night bonus is paid for hours worked 
between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. under nearly all 
of the contracts. A few call for payment 
between 4 p.m. and 4 am. This clause is 
the only direct reference to shift work under 
many of the contracts, and it appears that 
shift work among production workers is 
not common. Certain groups of employees 
are classified as “continuous shift operators” 
including such workers as oilers, engineers, 
firemen and tankmen, and work on a shift 
basis, but the schedule of shifts and daily 
hours is not generally given. 

An employee who, owing to circumstances 
beyond his control, is dismissed for the day 
without completing four hours is entitled 
to four hours’ pay under the majority of 
minimum call pay provisions. A very few 
contracts specify a three-hour minimum. 
Employees called to work outside of normal 
working hours are frequently covered by 
a separate minimum pay provision. For 
the largest number of workers this minimum 
is four hours at the regular rate of pay. 
Other minima in order of importance are 
time and one-half for the hours actually 
worked or four hours at the regular rate, 
whichever is larger; the actual time worked 
at time and one-half plus additional time 
at the regular rate required to make three 
hours; four hours at the overtime rate; 
and three hours at the regular rate. 


Hours and Overtime—(See Table II). 
Although the largest number of contracts 
call for a forty-five to forty-eight-hour week, 
the majority of workers under packing- 
house agreements are scheduled to work a 
maximum  forty-four-hour week. Daily 
hours, days per week, starting and quitting 
times are infrequently detailed. More com- 
monly, weekly limits are stated with the 
added stipulation that hours per day must 
not exceed a given number, usually eight or 
nine. Within these limits, hours schedules 
for various plant departments are to be 
drawn up. From contracts which do supply 
more detail on daily hours, it is evident 
that all employees in a plant do not work 
the same number of hours in the day or 
the same number of days in the week, some 
being scheduled to work five days a week, 
others five and one-half days and shift 
operators, six days. 

Hours schedules may be altered in ten 
agreements affecting approximately 8,600, 
or more than sixty per cent, of the workers. 
It is usually specified that contemplated 
changes will be discussed with the union 
and that changes will not be made effective 
until after seven days’ notice in the case of 
gang schedules or twenty-four hours’ notice 
for an individual employee.4 


Length of Work Week—Meat 
Packing Agreements 


44 hours CO 14% of workers 
45 hours 14% of workers 
46 hours 8% of workers 


Uneven deliveries of livestock to packing 
plants results in irregularities in production 
schedules and hours of work. To avoid con- 
sequent hardships on workers, there is a 
minimum guarantee of weekly pay equal to 
a stated number of hours. The usual 
guarantee is 364 or 374 hours’ pay, but in 
a number of contracts it is as high as 40 
hours.5 The latter applies where the 
standard work week is longer than 45 hours. 

Application of the “minimum guarantee” 
is detailed in most contracts. Though some 
variations occur, the following provisions 
are commonly found. First, the companies 
are frequently free to adjust gangs, distri- 
bute work between departments and to 
transfer employees. Part time and casual 
workers are normally excluded from the 
guarantee. Lateness or absence is to result 
in a proportionate reduction in the guaran- 
tee. Also, a reduction will be made during 
the first week of employment for employees 
hired after the beginning of the week. An 
employee is not entitled to any guarantee 
for the week in which he quits or is dis- 
charged, but one who is laid off is entitled 
to the guarantee for the week in which 
notice is given. Agreements usually require 


4“The present schedule may be altered from time 
to time as the exigencies of the business require. 
The Company, however, agrees that except by 
mutual consent, no gang’s schedule shall be changed 
without 7 days’ notice, and, no individual’s schedule 
without 24 hours’ notice... The Union will be 
consulted before a change is made in a gang’s 
schedule, or when feasible, in an_ individual’s 
schedule. If a change of schedule involves a 
reduction in take-home pay, it shall be subject to 
grievance procedure’’. 


5“The Company guarantees to each full-time 
(excluding thereby part-time employees and casual 
employees) hourly paid employees, pay equivalent 
to thirty-seven and one-half (373) hours of work 
at his regular rate of pay for each week at work 
for the Company... .’’. 


that notice of one day for each six months 
of service be given to employees who are 
to be laid off. Pay received for statutory 
holidays not worked is normally considered 
as part of the guarantee. 

Daily rest periods are discussed in most 
contracts, ten minutes twice a day being the 
usual contract provision. Where one rest 
period is specified, the duration is normally 
fifteen minutes. 

Although the arrangement and duration 
of meal periods is not generally covered, a 
provision in contracts applying to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the employees states 
that workers may not be required to work 
more than five or, in some cases five and 
one-half hours, without having time for a 
meal. Agreements covering a somewhat 
larger number. of workers specify that em- 
ployees working overtime are entitled to a 
meal period within a stated time, usually 
one or one and one-half hours after over- 
time starts. Approximately one-half of the 
latter stipulate that workers will continue 
on pay during the overtime meal period, 
limited to twenty or thirty minutes, and 
that the company will supply the meals. 

Hourly rated employees covered by the 
contracts analysed are paid one and one- 
half times regular rates for overtime work. 
Practically all of the agreements stipulate 
that overtime rates will be paid for hours 
worked in any day outside of daily sched- 
uled hours. While a number of these state 
that overtime may be calculated on a daily 
or a weekly basis, only a few outline the 
method of calculation in detail. ‘These 
require that overtime be calculated for 
hours worked in excess of scheduled weekly 
hours and separately for hours worked in 
excess of scheduled daily hours during the 
week, the larger of the amounts to be paid. 


Guaranteed Weekly Earnings—Meat 
Packing -Agreements 
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Overtime for weekly rated employees may 
be handled similarly to that for hourly 
rated employees by reducing weekly rates 
to an hourly basis. However, nine agree- 
ments, two of which are “big three” con- 
tracts, state that weekly paid employees 
will be allowed compensatory time off 
which may be accumulated. 

A clause contained in nine contracts 
covering 8,700 workers, approximately three- 


quarters of whom are employees of two of | 


the largest firms, makes overtime following 
a late start in the working day subject to 
a separate provision. When, owing to a 
late start, it becomes necessary to work 
beyond scheduled quitting time, time and 
one-half will be paid after a stated period 
even though the employee may not have 
worked the full number of daily hours. One 
or one and one-half hours after the normal 
stopping time, depending on the individual 
contract, is the usual period set for this 
purpose.® 

Hours worked on the seventh day of the 
week are governed by a separate overtime 
provision in 33 of the 39 agreements. More 
than 13,000 employees under 30 contracts 
receive double the regular rate of pay for 
hours worked on a Sunday or other rest 
day in place of Sunday. Somewhat more 
than 600 workers under three contracts 
receive the regular time and one-half over- 
time rate. 

Seniority—(See Table III). Employees 
covered by all meat packing agreements 
are subject to seniority provisions. Senior- 
ity, although not normally acquired until 
employees have completed a probationary 


Application of Seniority—Meat 
Packing Agreements 
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period, dates from the time of hiring. The 
probation period may be as short as one 
month or as long as one year, being in the 
majority of contracts, three months or less. 
A worker is usually placed on a seniority 
list for the department in which he works. 
Departmental employees, after an addi- 
tional period of employment, also acquire 
plant seniority. The length of service 
required before plant seniority is attained 
ranges from three months to three years, 
but in the majority of contracts it is nine 
months.?7 Only in small bargaining units 
is an employee placed on a seniority list for 
the entire plant on completion of the pro- 
bationary period. 

Subject to an employee’s skill and ability 
to perform tasks assigned to him, seniority 
applies in lay-offs, in rehiring after a lay- 
off, and in promotion. Seniority is also to 
be considered under many contracts when 
arranging vacation schedules. 

Lay-off rules in establishments having 
plant seniority require that employees be 
laid off in order of their accumulated 
seniority, after first discharging probation- 
ers, part-time and casual labourers. Rehiring 
is in the reverse order. In plants having 
both department and plant seniority the 
system is more complicated, and varies 
between contracts although the intent in 
all cases is to retain workers with plant 
seniority until others have been laid off. 
When employment is to be reduced in a 
department, employees with seniority in 
that department are laid off in order. Em- 
ployees in the affected department who 
have plant seniority may usually displace 
workers with department seniority elsewhere 
in the plant. Thus a common order of 
lay-off in packinghouse contracts is, (1) 
part-time employees, casual workers and 





6 Example: 

‘“‘When, by reason of a late start, it is necessary 
to work beyond scheduled quitting time, the Com- 
pany agrees to pay one and one-half (13) times 
his regular rate to an hourly rated employee 
required to work after expiry of one hour beyond 
his scheduled quitting time, even though he may 
not then have worked the full number of hours 
scheduled for the day. ‘The Company similarly 
agrees to pay to an hourly-rated employee one 
and one-half (14) times his regular rate for any 
hours he may be required to work before his 
scheduled starting time’’. 

7 Examples: 

(a) ‘“‘An employee’s seniority rights shall become 
effective when he has twelve (12) weeks of 
service within any six-month period and has 
received in each such week pay at least equal 
to the guaranteed payment...” 

(b) “The Company shall maintain seniority lists 

showing those employees who have plant 

seniority, and those who have seniority in 
each of the seniority divisions.” 

“Seniority shall be on a divisional basis until 

an employee has completed nine months of 

seniority service.” 
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TABLE I.—WAGE PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 








Contract Provisions 





Wage Scales— 
proce rmctogle. With, avTeGIiente true tie tacts hes. chal, teen tees. 
Basic Minimum labour rates only; no schedule. ......2....//.... 22.) 0:. 
Across the board increase over previous rates, no schedule.............. 
Existing rates to remain in effect, no schedule......................00-. 


Hiring Rates— 
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Herular rates apply. alter stated periods, 0.0.4.5...) 6 bes tn ees 
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Composite Rates, Performance of More than One Task— 
75% or more of time spent on highest rated task—all time at rate for 


DINUCLEAR SRR ON rk on ert ee Wah ae Mine ee Sty ac ben siaicneretea i § 
Less than 75% of time spent on highest rated task—actual time on 
highest rated at that rate, remainder at second highest rate........ 


Transfer Rates— 
Permanent to higher rated job—paid higher rate when qualified........ 
Permanent to lower rated job—paid former rate for six weeks........... 
Temporary to higher rated job—paid higher rate immediately......... 
Temporary to lower rated job—paid former rate....................4-. 


Shift Bonus— 
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Minimum Call Pay— 
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Number of 
Agreements 


12 
10 


Number of 
Workers 
Covered 
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TABLE I1—HOURS AND OVERTIME HOURS PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE 


AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 








Number of 
Contract Provisions eae Se Workers 
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Standard Weekly Hours— 
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MO) ape a oR ak Sal eek es eee en eae SNM BRE Frc ea Arete ie One yr eo 9 230 
Overtime— 
For hours worked outside of scheduled hours....................000000- 3 13,880 
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Meal Periods— 
After stipulated number of regular hours... .3....0% /yaes a aevies eek 18 8,900 
Aiter stipulated num ber oL.overtime hours, 44226. sci ashe oad cle 12 9,290 
2015 
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probationers, (2) employees with depart- 
ment seniority in the department being 
reduced, (3) employees with department 
seniority in other departments, and, (4) 
employees with plant seniority. In rehiring 
the order is commonly, (1) employees with 


plant seniority, (2) employees having 
department seniority in the department 
being increased, and, (3) employees with 


department seniority in other departments. 
To avoid large temporary lay-offs, the 
possibility of reducing working hours is con- 


sidered in eighteen contracts applying to 
9,000 workers. By such clauses companies 
agree to investigate the possibility of reduc- 
ing the hours of work. 

Seniority governs promotions, where skull 
and ability are relatively equal, under a 
large preportion of contracts. The normal 
procedure, where combined department and 
plant seniority prevails, is promotion within 
departments. Almost all such contracts 
contain a clause covering the seniority of 
employees transferred to different depart- 


TABLE ILl._SENIORITY PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 
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ments. Upon transfer, the employee retains 
his seniority in his old department for a 
period of from three to four months, after 
which his accumulated seniority is trans- 
ferred. 

In order to facilitate promotions, several 
agreements stipulate that vacancies, except 
those which must be filled immediately, be 
posted to allow interested employees oppor- 
tunity to apply. Employees promoted are 
on probation in some cases until satisfactory 
qualifications for the new job are demon- 
strated. Other contracts merely state that 


a promoted employee must be given a 
reasonable time in which to qualify. In 
neither case is the qualifying period limited, 
apparently being left to the judgment of 
the company, subject, of course, to a pos- 
sible grievance. 

Most employees under collective agree- 
ments in the industry retain seniority during 
periods of non-employment caused by lay- 
off or sickness and during leaves-of-absence.- 
Terms of the majority of contracts specify 
either that seniority will be retained during 
non-employment for a period dependent on 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY AND STATUTORY HOLIDAYS PROVISIONS 
IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 
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TABLE V.—UNION MEMBERSHIP PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS. 


OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Contracts Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 
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length of service or that seniority will be 
retained for a uniform period for all em- 
ployees. Under the first of these, an 
employee with less than one year’s service 
will be retained on the seniority list for a 
stated number of months or for a period 
equal to a percentage of his accumulated 
service. Between one and two years’ ser- 
vice will entitle the employee to retention 
of seniority during a stated longer period 
or for a period equal to his length of service. 
After two years of service the maximum 
break in employment, without loss of 
seniority, is frequently two years. Absence 
ewing to sickness receives additional con- 


sideration under many contracts. Under 
agreements affecting a substantial portion 
of the labour force, seniority will be retained 
up to two years during sickness even though 
an employee may not qualify for a break 
of such length under other contract terms. 
Others state that an employee will not lose 
his seniority during illness, but the period is 
not limited. 

Leaves-of-absence without loss of senior- 
ity of two types are dealt with in the great 
majority of agreements; for union business 
and for personal reasons. The number of 
employees permitted leave to take up full 
time union positions in most cases is 


TABLE VI._SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 
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limited to one or two in each plant. Other 
employee representatives engaging in union 
business outside the plant may obtain leave 
as shown in table III, the number granted 
such leave being frequently determined in 
negotiations between the unions and the 
companies. Companies also agree to grant 
leave for personal reasons for durations 
shown in table ITI. 

Reasons for immediate loss of seniority 
are contained in a large proportion of the 
contracts. Either two or three days of 
absence without permission will result in 
loss of seniority. Failure, upon notice, to 
return to work after a lay-off, or to advise 
the company of an intention to do so, 
within forty-eight hours will result in loss 
of seniority, although in a small number of 
contracts the time limit is set at a “reason- 
able time”. Where it is urgently required 
to fill a vacancy, companies generally need 
not be guided by the forty-eight hour or 
“reasonable time” provision, but can go 
down the seniority lists until another suit- 
able laid-off employee is located. Workers 
so rehired retain their positions, but a senior 
employee who was not located is to be 
re-employed on the next available position 
without loss of seniority provided, after 
receipt of the notice, he informed the com- 
pany of his desire to return to work 
Furthermore, contracts place no obligation 
on the companies to trace an employee. 
A communication directed to the last 
known address of’ an employee is con- 
sidered sufficient notice. 


Vacations with Pay—(See Table IV). All 
employees covered by collective bargaining 
agreements are entitled to annual paid 
vacations, the length of which depends on 
accumulated service. The most common 
arrangement is one week’s vacation after 
one year’s service, two weeks after five years 
and three weeks after twenty years. Female 
employees under most of these are eranted 
the third week after fifteen years of service. 

Reference to the method of computing 
vacation pay states, in the majority of cases, 
that hourly rated employees are to receive 
pay for the basic weekly hours at regular 

8 Sample clause: 

“Tn urgent cases, however, where it is necessary 
to secure workers at notice of less than 48 hours, 
the Company, if unable to make contact with 
the senior eligible employee, may recall the next 
senior employee and so on down the list, until the 
vacancy is filled. Employees rehired under such 
circumstances shall retain the positions to which 
they are appointed, but provided the employees 
with whom the Company was unable to com- 
municate in time later within 96 hrs. advise the 
Company of their desire to return to the Com- 
pany’s employ, they shall retain their seniority 
and shall be eligible for recall on the next occasion 
of a vacancy in a position for which they possess 
the required ability.” 


hourly rates and weekly paid employees 
receive regular weekly rates. Only a few 
contracts in smaller plants base vacation 
pay on a percentage of earnings during the 
previous year. 

Service for vacation purposes is generally 
computed as at a fixed date commonly 
referred to as the “cut-off” date. For 
example, assuming May 1, to be the “cut- 
off” date, employees with one year of 
service but less than five at that date will 
receive one week’s vacation according to 
most contracts. But a substantial proportion 
of the agreements provide that an employee 
who has not completed one year of service 
at the “cut-off” date will receive a vacation 
proportionate in length to his service. 

Vacation allowances or service credits for 
vacation purposes are related to actual time 
on the payroll during the year. Total ser- 
vice for vacation purposes may be reduced 
by an amount equal to any time lost during 
the year but more frequently vacation pay 
is proportionately reduced. However, cer- 
tain absences may be allowed without effect 
on subsequent vacations. While permissible 
absences vary between contracts, vacations 
will not normally be reduced for absence 
with permission up to a limited number of 
days, for absence owing to illness or accident 
for a stated number of weeks, or for absence 
of limited duration while on authorized 
leave? 

Other frequently found provisions relat- 
ing to vacations deal with vacation allow- 
ances on separation and extra allowances 
for statutory holidays occuring in vacation 
periods. Employees leaving the service of 
a company are entitled to pay for existing 
vacation credits. An employee leaving a 
company with six months of such service 
will receive one-half his normal vacation 
pay. Nearly all of these contracts stipulate 
that discharge for cause cancels unused 
vacation privileges. For a statutory holiday 
within a vacation period, most companies 
may either grant an extra day with pay or 
an extra day’s wages. 





9 For Example: 

“Vacation pay for each week of vacation for 
hourly rated employees shall be the basic weekly 
hours at the regular hourly rate (weekly paid 
employees, the weekly rate) prorated on the 
number of weeks of earnings for which vacation 
pay has not been granted in the 12 months... 
immediately preceding the cut-off date.” 

“Leave of absence not exceeding . . . weeks shall 
be regarded as weeks of earnings. In the case of 
illness certified by a practicing Physician or 
Surgeon an employee, upon his return to the 
service of the Company, shall receive vacation 
credit for each week of illness, not to exceed... 
weeks, as if earnings had _ been received. An 
employee upon his return to the service of the 
Company after a compensable accident shall be 
granted vacation credit as if earnings had been 
received.” 
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Statutory Holidays—Eight statutory holi- 
days with pay are to be observed annually 
according to the majority of packing house 
agreements. Employees required to work 
on any of these days receive premium rates 
for hours worked. Normally workers must 
be present on the day before and the day 
following a statutory holiday to qualify 
for pay, except if absent with permission 
of the company. | 


Miscellaneous—Twenty-four agreements 
covering 12,400 workers make reference to 
employee benefit plans. Only a minor 
number contain details of the plans, most 
agreements merely stating that employees 
are entitled to sick pay or other benefits 
under a health and welfare plan. However, 
details of sick pay are given in five agree- 
ments under which an employee will 
receive either one-half his normal wages 
for a period of time proportionate to his 
service or full wages for a short period of 
time, depending on the individual contract. 

Safety is a subject of nearly all the agree- 
ments. A clause by which the companies 
agree to make all reasonable provision for 
the safety of employees during working 
hours is common. Five of the smaller con- 
tracts provide for the setting up of union- 
management safety committees. In addi- 
tion, a number specify that certain safety 
devices, not including personal items of 
clothing, will be supplied to employees by 
the companies where necessary. 

Other clauses relating to working condi- 
tions and found variously throughout the 
contracts include such matters as provision 
of working clothes at cost, free laundry 
‘service and reasonable time for tool 
sharpening. 


Union Membership 


Employees under agreements are not 
generally required to become union mem- 
‘bers as a condition of employment. Only 
five contracts applying to an average of 
“96 workers each contain a union shop pro- 
‘vision. However, maintenance of member- 
ship clauses under which union members 
are obliged to remain so for the life of a 
contract are common. Most of these allow 
employees to withdraw from the union 
during a short period, normally two weeks, 
‘before the annual expiry date. Supple- 
menting maintenance of membership 
clauses, fifteen contracts covering more than 
11,000 workers, contain a provision designed 
to assure freedom of action to employees 
respecting union membership.1! (See 
Table V). 

Check-off provisions are almost universal 
in packinghouse agreements, only six cover- 
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ing very small bargaining units not having 
some form of dues deduction. The volun- 
tary revokable check-off, by which any em- 
ployee who authorizes the company in 
writing to do so will have his union dues 
deducted from his pay, is generally applic- 
able. Individual employees may later 
rescind such authorizations. Contracts fre- 
quently outlne the form of authorization 
to be used; the times at which, and the 
union officer to whom, the company will 
turn over amounts deducted; and the maxi- 
mum dues that the union will charge for 
purposes of the check-off. i 

Bulletin Boards—In order that the union 
can more effectively transmit information 
to its members, twenty-eight of the con- 
tracts affecting 13,200 workers, specify that 
the union has the privilege of posting 
notices of meetings and other matters of 
business on bulletin boards within the plant. 
Usually notices must be approved by 
management before posting. 


Settlement of Differences 


Methods for disposing of contract inter- 
pretation differences and other employer- 
employee differences during the life of a 
contract are outlined in detail. Work stop- 
pages are restricted and procedures are set 
out for handling day-to-day grievances. 
(See Table VI.) 


Work Stoppages—The resort to strikes 
and lockouts is restricted in practically all 
of the meat packing agreements. The larg- 
est number prohibit strikes or lockouts 
during the life of the contract and agree- 
ments covering the majority of employees 
extend this prohibition to the period of 

10 Example— 

“The Company agrees that all employees now 
members of the Union and all employees who 
become members of the Union, shall remain 
members in good standing of the Union while 
employed by the Company during the life of this 
Agreement. 

“Any employee to whom... this article applies 
to, may resign from membership in the Union 
between July 17...and July 31.. . inclusive and 
his future employment shall not be thereby 
affected.” 


11 Example— 

“No employee shall be subject to any penalties 
against his application for membership or for 
re-instatement as a member in the Union except 
as may be provided in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Union; and no coercion or intimida- 
tion of any kind shall be practised to compel or 
influence an employee to join the Union nor shall 
any discrimination of any kind whatsoever be 
practised or permitted with respect to employees 
who are or who become members of the Union. 

“Tf an employee asserts that he has been un- 
fairly deprived of membership in the Union, such 
assertion shal! constitute a grievance and shall be 
dealt with according to the Grievance Procedure 
established by this agreement.’’ 


renegotiation’? On the other hand, in a 
substantial number, strikes or lockouts may 
occur after all agreed upon methods for the 
settlement of disputes have failed to bring 
about agreement.1? Not only do the con- 
tracts restrict strikes and lockouts, but also 
slowdowns or other cessations or restrictions 
of production. A number of contracts in 
larger plants prohibit strike votes among 
union members during the contract term 
and the period of renewal negotiations until 
all procedures for settling disputes, as out- 
lined in the contract, have been exhausted 
and no agreement reached.1* Contracts 
covering approximately 3,000 workers pro- 
vide for the continued operation of certain 
plant departments to protect perishable 
goods in the event that a work stoppage 
does ocecur.15 


Grievances—-Al]l contracts make provision 
for processing disputes during the term of 
the agreement. A step-by-step method for 
the handling of grievances is generally out- 


lined. By the terms of thirty-one agree- 
ments, grievances not settled through 


negotiation between the parties may be 
referred to arbitration. 

Contracts covering only a small propor- 
tion of employees restrict the definition of 
a grievance to differences in interpretation 
or application of contract clauses. More 
commonly, a grievance is not defined in 
any way or includes all disputes incident to 
labour relations in the plant. Once a dis- 


12 Example— 

“There shall be no strikes, or Jockouts during 
the term of this agreement and thereafter while 
negotiations are under way for a_ renewal ot 
extension thereof, and the Union and its members 
shall not during the aforementioned period 
authorize, call, encourage, support or take part 
in any strike, walkout, stoppage, slowing down 
or other cessation of work in or on the Com- 
pany’s plant or property which shall in any way 
affect the operations of the Company.” 

138 Example— 

“There shall be no strike. slowdown, stoppage 
of work or suspension thereof on the part of the 
Union or its members employed by the Company, 
or lockouts on the part of the Company until 
the steps set forth (in the grievance procedure) 
have been taken with respect to the matter.” 


14 Example— 

“The Union agrees that no strike vote of the 
members of the Union will be taken during the 
term of this Agreement or the course of negotia- 
tions with the Company for renewal or extension 
thereof until an attempt has been made in good 
faith to settle any differences arising in such 
negotiations by conciliation, arbitration or some 
other form of mediation.’’ 


15 Example— 

“The Union also agrees that in the event of 
any. strikes, walk-outs or stoppages of work, the 
Union shall not do or permit to be done anything 
by any of its members to prevent Power House 
staff such as firemen, engineers and_ electricians 
from continuing all or any part of their regular 
duties in the service of the Company.” 


pute is referred to arbitration, contracts 
affecting the large majority of workers 
stipulate that arbitrators are to be governed 
by the terms of the agreements. Thus arbi- 
tration boards have no authority to add 
to or alter agreement terms. 

Clauses providing for the election or 
appointment of union stewards and griev- 
ance committees are frequently included 
in contracts. Stewarts and grievance com- 
mittée members must be employees of the 
company. Under multi-plant contracts union 
representatives are selected at each plant, 
grievances being handled at the plant level. 
The numbers of stewards and the size of 
the grievance committee may be indicated 
in the .contract or left to negotiation 
between the company and the union. 

Normally the initiation of grievance pro- 
cedures requires that an employee first 
present a complaint to his foreman with or 
without the assistance of a steward. If not 
settled, a complaint is carried in prescribed 
order to higher officials of the company, a 
steward or sometimes two stewards acting 
on behalf of the employee until the chief 
plant officials are reached, at which time 
the committee acts on behalf of the em- 
ployee. Up to this point a complaint will 
have passed through from three to five 
stages. At the grievance committee step, 
a frequently found clause permits the 
assistance of an outside representative of 
the international union. Eight contracts 
carry the negotiation of grievances a step 
further to meetings between representatives 
of the company head office and of the 
international umion. 

Only after each step in the procedure 
has been followed through without settle- 
ment can either party take a grievance to 
arbitration For purposes of arbitration a 
three-member board is established, one 
member appointed by the company and 
one by the union; the chairman to be 
agreed upon by these two appointees. 
Should the two fail to agree on a chairman 
within a specified time, provision is 
normally made for the appointment of a 
chairman by the appropriate provincial 
Minister of Labour or other outside agency. 
Majority decisions of arbitration , boards 
are final and binding. 

Clauses relating to certain aspects of 
grievance handling not included in the pro- 
cedure outlined above are found among 
the packinghouse contracts. Only a small 
number state specifically that an employee 
may process a grievance without the assist- 
ance of union representatives. A larger pro- 
portion of agreements state that the pres- 
ence of a complaining employee may be 
requested at any stage or all stages of the 
grievance procedure. Complaints arising 
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from claimed unjust dismissal receive 
special consideration in the majority of 
agreements. An employce alleging to have 
been unjustly dismissed must promptly 
notify the grievance committee which, in 
turn, will notify a designated official of the 
company within a limited period of time, 
commonly three days. The grievance is 
then initiated at an advanced stage of the 
procedure. A reinstated employee must be 
returned to his former position and must be 
compensated at his regular rate of pay for 
time lost.16 It is general policy that pay 
increases arising from grievance settlements 
will be retroactive to the date on which the 
grievance was first submitted to the com- 
pany in writing. A substantial number of 
contracts permit grievances by the company 
against the union, its officers or members 
which are usually dealt with beginning at 
an advanced stage in the process. Finally, 
a number of contracts make reference to 
grievances alleging violation of the agree- 
ment. Such allegations must be set forth 
in writing and negotiations omit prelim- 
inary steps in the grievance procedure.17 
Only a small number of contracts state 
definitely that employee union representa- 
tives will be paid at regular rates for all 





time spent handling grievances during work- 
ing hours. Others specify that members of 
the grievance committee will be paid for 
grievance work during working hours 
although pay is often limited to a stated 
number of hours. Clauses dealing with the 
expenses of arbitration require that each 
party bear the expenses of its own repre- 
sentative and that the expenses of the chair- 
man be shared equally. 





16 Sample Clause— 

“Tf an employee is dismissed for any reason and 
feels that he has been unfairly dealt with, he 
may within not more than seventy-two (72) hours 
from receipt of Notice of Dismissal, notify the 
Grievance Committee, who shall in such event 
within twenty-four (24) hours notify the company 
in writing. The dismissal shall then be dealt with 
according to the Grievance Procedure, beginning 
with the third step. If subsequently it is decided 
that the employee was unjustly dismissed, he shall 
be reinstated in his former position and shall be 
paid for this period during which he has not 
worked as if he had not been dismissed.”’ 


17 Example— 

“Tf an employee or the Union or the Company 
alleges violation of this agreement, the aggrieved 
party shall set But clearly in writing the alleged 
violation stating in what respects it is alleged 
that the agreement has. been violated. This 
procedure will apply at stage (c) of the Grievance 
Proceddure.’’ 


Meat for the Canadian Army—Whole sides of beef are checked in the storage room 
of a training camp. 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1949, BY INDUSTRY” 


The proportion of paid workers in Canada employed under the 
terms of collective agreements in 1949 was about 34 per cent. 
There was an increase of one per cent in the total number of 


workers under agreements over the previous year. 


Agreements 


in the province of Newfoundland are included for the first time. 


The great majority of agreements were renewed or revised by 
peaceful negotiation, only 58 strikes involving 20,000 workers 
having arisen out of disputes over the revision of easting 


agreements. 


In the year 1949, the number of workers 
employed under the terms of collective 
agreements in Canada increased one per 
cent to a total of 1,224,146. This figure is 
23 per cent higher than that for 1946, the 
year for which the compilation was made 
for the first time. Agreements in the 
province of Newfoundland were included in 
1949 for the first time. 

Classified by industry the number of 
workers affected by agreements is shown 
in the accompanying table, for the year 
1949, with comparable figures for the years 
1946 and 1948. (The total for 1947 was 
1,120,310; details for this year were pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazetTts, December, 
1949.) This table was compiled from 
information received from employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of 
labour in Canada, supplemented by addi- 


tional information from employers and 
unions. In the great majority of cases, 
then, the number of workers is that 


individual employers’ or 
employers’ associations. In the remainder, 
the unions’ estimates were used; these 
apply mainly to agreements made between 
a local union and a number of employers 
each of which employs a small number of 
workers, e.g. many of the construction 
trades agreements. 

The proportion of paid workers in all 
industries in Canada who were covered 
by the terms of agreements in 1949 was 
34-2 per cent, using the estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 3,580,000 
paid workers in Canada at October 29, 1949. 
The numbers under agreement in certain 
main industrial groups expressed as a per- 
centage of total paid workers in the indus- 
try were: Mining 51:2; Manufacturing 
47-5; Construction 48-5; Electricity and 
Gas 45-5; Transportation and Communica- 
tion 85:4; Trade 7-3; Service 9-7. 


reported by 
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Although there was a substantial increase 
in the number of agreements, these, for the 
most part, were made in small under- 
takings and did not affect large numbers 
of workers. In those industries where 
decreases in the number of workers affected 
are shown, they are almost entirely the 
result of decreases in the number employed 
in the establishments under agreement, e.g. 
in the shipbuilding industry, and not to a 
reduction in the number of agreements. An 
exception is in the asbestos mining industry 
where the strike early in 1949 and subse- 
quent conciliation proceedings did not 
result in new agreements being made until 
the beginning of 1950. 

There were approximately 4,580 collec- 
tive agreements in effect in the year 1949. 
There is no doubt a small number of 
additional agreements in Canada which 
have not come to the attention of the 
department, but these probably concern 
relatively few workers. The number of 
agreements does not correspond to the 
number of establishments concerned. 
Although the majority of agreements are 
those between one employer and one union 
for one establishment, there are also: agree- 
ments between one employer and one union 
for a number of establishments located in 
different localities, e.g. meatpacking com- 





* A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many years 
and summaries of representative agreements are 
published each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. The 
Economics and Research Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. Ten previous studies have been 
made covering various industries. These have been 
published in previous issues and have also been 
printed in separate bulletins. Copies of most of 
these bulletins are available, on request. A study 
on Collective Agreements in the Meat Packing 
Industry is in this issue. The present article is 
No. 12 in the series of Collective Agreements Studies. 
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panies; separate agreements between one 
employer and each of a number of unions, 
e.g. pulp and paper companies; agreements 
between an association or a group of 
employers and one union, e.g. in the con- 
struction industry. 

The table includes the number of workers 
affected by agreements extended under the 
Collective Agreement Act of the Province 
of Quebec. Under this Act, the terms of 
agreements made between a number of 
employers and a union or unions may, 
under certain conditions, be extended by 
provineal Order in Council to apply to all 
employers and workers in the industry in 
the zone affected, or even to the whole 
province. A number of the agreements 
made in the Province of Quebec have been 
so extended, notably in the construction 
industry, the boot and shoe, fur, clothing, 
printing, garages and service station indus- 
tries. The figures as to the number affected 
are those issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. In some cases more complete union 
agreements, dealing with union security and 
other clauses not covered by the Act, exist 
in the same industry and some workers are 
therefore included in each of the first two 
columns of the year 1949 in the table. 
However, all such duplications of workers 
are eliminated in the totals for the year. 

The number of workers under agreement 
is greater than the total union membership 
in Canada. Only in closed and union shop 
agreements are all those affected union 
members. Under all other agreements, 
non-union employees in the bargaining 
unit are covered by the terms _of the 
agreement as well as union members. On 
the other hand, some union members are 
employed in undertakings in which no 
collective agreement exists. Actual union 


membership in Canada was 1,005,639 in 
1949 (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1634). 

In addition to agreements between 
employers and international or national 
unions, there are also a number in which 
the workers were represented by inde- 
pendent local unions, associations of 
employees or plant councils, whose mem- 
bership was confined to the employees of 
one company and which were not affiliated 
with any central labour organization. The 
total number of workers under agreement 
who are represented by such employees 
associations, plant councils and unions not 
affihated with a central labour organization 
was 113,700 or 9-3 per cent of the total 
number of workers affected by agreements. 
Most of these are not included in the total 
of union membership in Canada. 

One of the important functions of a 
collective agreement is the provision for 
grievance procedure for the settlement of 
disputes which may arise between the 
parties. ‘The suecess of these procedures, 
and of the established relations between 
employers and ‘unions which is carried over 
into the negotiations for renewals or revi- 
sions of agreements (usually annually), as 
well as the success of conciliation proceed- 
ings provided by legislation is evidenced 
by the comparatively few workers who took 
part in work stoppages in 1949. In that 
year only 51,4837 workers were involved in 
strikes and lockouts (See Strikes and Lock- 
outs m Canada, 1949, a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1950). This 
number represents only 1:4 per cent of 
the total paid workers in Canada. Of this 
number who were involved in work stop- 
pages, only 20,000 went out on strike in 
disputes over the revision of existing 
agreements. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


Number of Workers Covered, Compared with Trade Union Membership, 
and Number of Workers Involved In Strikes : 


‘Thousands 


1500 
Workers: Affected by Collective Agreements 


Union Membership 
GB Workers involved in Strikes 


1000 
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1946, 1948, 1949, BY INDUSTRY 
1946 1948 1949 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those | ments 
extended | extended 
Industry group Total Total under | under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec). | Quebec 
Number Number Number | Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 

TES Sarr Be Sac hoe eee | 995,736 | b)1,214,542| 1,071,234 | 192,259 1,224, 146 

A PTICUUIOTING ty fo jar a) oe ss Lae nil nil My oe a eee nil 

Forestry, Fishing, Trapping....... 38,471 43,278 43,397 ARE ee. 43,397 
Tits lalet ae RAM ety. es aE tek a | 7,671 8,720 10, OLS igh oak o ae 10,613 
Porestry: and loreing. ....68......) 30, 800 34, 558 32, 784 | PS ees ed 32, 784 
Efunitinosand trap pines... a). sane. nil nil nil Hana eet coarse ae nil 

} 

Mining (ineliding milling). | | 
Quarrying, Oil Wells............ 48,873 49,$98 47,689 | AO 47,646 
NS DEStOs ITI One eee an | eee 3, 984 5,041 OD LA een kr eke 551 
Goals poe eee ee ee 23254 | 22,435 DORE TE | ey. sok cee |, DP Bs 
Mie Galleri ovewrcn wt hee ieee ae. 19,358 19,215 Dale BS Ya [Fale Viagem 21,354 
OUGHTA Ne nes. 2 i oo. 267 451 52k 40 528: 
Oubandeorastwellsame ee ey. oes. 842 950 | ONS UM Nene esas a 859 
Oisrryaueesancd pts: 2.) kee oe 1,118 1,906 De 22 (c) 2,022 

Manntacturmg 00. eR... | 494,187 | (b)610,866 549,847 83,118 590,216 
Mecca lest OOdGuine a) tale... 24, 623 Dae ah) 25,145 1,230 DOna22 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa... Pass 4,252 ATA. nese eee 4,747 
Bread and bakery products...... 5, 977 6,043 Bie 1,230 6,189 
Flour and feed.. 2, 506 3,147 BRONSON gu eu eos ox 3,383 
Fruit and vegeta ble products eS 6, 790 6,516 6,556 6,556 
SULOLP [OMOKOMCI. oe oc sah ania boone 2,286 Dalat es D2 (AL) | eee ee ae al 
Other vecetabletoods.......... 2,831 2, 680 ee LOB i le ae Saw cn etee 2,706 
Other Vegetable Products........ 31,940 Be FO) SUA ea ere ce he eles 32,510 
Aerated and mineral wateis..... 46 61 FAB lh fk Ae Ree Se 45 
Is eitorss wines, DEEI., .. sesh bw. 9, 082 10,313 HORE Ie he yak eae oe 102238 
Robber Productsa. ge) k.5 ae. 16, 638 16,575 DOG Mbt - epee 15, 506 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes.. Omi 6,771 O20 Cl ene aoe 6,726 
ANrautyaavaylh 1eVGYOVeIS:, oa) ac ot whch s aia. < a DIED MD 21,869 DN Acasa ees Pee 21,864 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk... 798 829 SOA ae. 3.8 abe 894. 
Fish products. . 4,762 6,173 6-5 i/ lig | Renee eee 6,571 
Meat products. . ee tee oy: 7 AOI 14, 867 Ae SOO eee ae and ede 14,399 
Leather and Fur Products. Pe ie 25, 669 27, (44. 14,045 Wa Se 26, 244. 
OOtee uu eaGeS-ie of 2 tee ko. tele 16,008 5, 607 12,286 5209 
PUPAOTOCUCUS a tn. orcs ote ae Ae Bulle 4,962 4, 209 3, 648 eli 
(CAPO Tac eee Nee are ee ar D OAV DRA 338 1, 246 1,528 
Parieceaud Tepains,,.. sean wn, 4] 5 nil Renn AL Meo: tele nil 
GO TNS Uae 0 dh ol dienes Sok wile nil nil nil vi 0 
SRR IONE TERS be Dr ye ee ae 7 3,691 3,445 el) 536 3,226 
Other leather products.......... 1,143 909 TS TG ote aa 1,161 
Textile Products.. A eee 76, 850 99, 044 81,462 29,135 94,333 
Awnings, bags, tents, sails. b et 456 409 OL, | Aare eset 81 
Carpets: matsnrugs..... eo... os. Bayt 436 S12 tes: pate aS 812 
Cordage, rope, twine.... 982 781 (PUP ne: horse 739 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thre ad.. 17, 400 22, 883 22200 eee ee 22,299 
Hats and caps..... 4, 882 3,586 3, 609 1, 289 3, 609 
Hosiery and knitted products... 5,514 8,841 Bc SOA Peewee Aled 8, 354. 
Men’s and women’s furnishings, 

TLVGr Sees Mee ee ee. 2,850 6,454 5 a9 583 5, 942 
Swill ehavel ereaiinvenell SMe... ac cone - 3,344 7,603 6a (30: eae ee 6,730 
Suits, coats, garments (including 

Caloris eee See Pitas 32, 932 37, 867 23, 609 2.268 36, 297 
Woollen cloth, yarn. tis eae 6, 709 7,844 VAROPAD ce cee athe cr. 7,020 
Other textile products. SEARO ATE ce. 1, 246 2,340 2,450 2,450 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1948, 1949, BY INDUSTRY 











1946 1948 1949 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 

those ments - 

extended extended 

Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 


Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 








Manufacturing (Concluded) 
Wood and Paper Products (includ- 


Heke PRVNNVOER) nn aosonnonencar eds 96,560 128, 525 111, 606 ily PR 123, 682 
Boats and Canes: seh. '/mnn deen nil nil TL reg als ee eae ere ee nil 
Boxes, baskets, barrels.......... 1,167 1,849 DODO S| ennck. eens 2,356 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs....... nil 194 202 tl AEs eee 202 
Furniture,upholstering and repair 6, 968 9,221 5, 588 5,703 enya 
Paner DYOU UCTS Ache re en 8,875 13,741 a , 839 2,876 14, 096 
PbOtorrapl yo. vices ee eee nil nil pil 5 ON Lee Ie nil 
Printing, publishing, engraving... 18, 104 20, 436 lifo50 7,628 D2 Oot 
Poly and paperynaccero0 en ee es 37, 697 41,740 Al, O31 nite cence tee 41,031 
Saw and planing mill products.... DAL Shes 39, 658 as , 168 AOS 32, 183 
Other wood products............ 2,176 1, 686 12802 jeer ee 1,892 

Tromana Its Products.) eee on 135, 618 170,141 aa oo0 14, 692 164, 683 
PAT EOLAL LAs Hacer cate ae oer eR ee 6, 903 5, 837 6h blO eee tee 6,510 
Automobiles and cycles. . : 25, 734 32, 223 34 sO Ole e 34, 346 
Automobile repair (including 

CRATER ms cok a tire at eent oe 9, 754(d) 11,006(d) Broo 8, 629(d) 10, 480(d) 
Blacksmithing. . ig. : nil nil DLT oe ee eer ee ni 
Boilers, engines, machinery | n.e.8.. 16, 758 23,858 be We en eas erties 23,174 
Farm machinery and implements 10, 694 12,348 10.2520 We eee 10, 520 
Pirearins aul Suns, ee eee ee - nil 69 RH il Pee eee 85 
HGUNOry DrOGUCTS. s.. taurus eos 14,826 19,754 1825140 Be ee ee 18,514 
Hard ware and tools.é0. 9) eon. 2,116 Bross 5, 968 tte aceb eee 5,968 
Munitions, n.s. : Pat gt nil nil UFR DT Rector aaa pie ae nil 
Primary iron products. . 0 7d  e 16,091 17, 883 L721 63a eee 172168 
Railway rolling stock and repair.. 4,722 8,005 Tf, DBS Qe 7,580 
Sheet metal products and repair. . 8,994 8, 600 8,376 2,611 8, 963 
Sirelis and boi DSa..0e tee ue ee nil 43 AD 1a: ot oe See et 42 
Shipbuilding and repair.......... 1 Whee ret 12,841 HAD ie BE Re ey 8,047 
Tanks and universal carriers... .. nil nil vigh-? eT Ae tee nil 
Wire and wire products.......... 3,202 6, 634 6; 6247) aoe e ee 6, 624 
Other iron products.. oe 4,053 5,457 ese: 939 6, 667 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products....... 50,339 (b)64, 166 59, 169 585 59, 754 
Brass and copper products....... 4,889 5,690 yO PB Se RR Ae are 2 4,922 
Electrical products and repair.... 25,046 (b)32, 386 30: 989 Vice eee 30,989 
Jewellery, watchmaking and re- 

POll-o), see ages ee eee 1,201 1,506 1247 585 1,832 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 

perming (Ween ott eee oe 8,890 9,417 O64 5c ees yaar 9,645 
Other non-ferrous metal products. 10,313 15, 167 12,366.17. eee 12,366 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ... 15,795 19,743 18, 060 1,001 19, 061 
Asbestos producteals. 2.0.8.4... 708 987 (O80. Poison eee 1,230 
brigkwmnditiey Lec. skee enon 2 1,606 1,699 1 794} Merete ss es ele oe 1,794 
Glass products. . A We Are ooo 3,596 deg WES Bee ene MEY es ca 2,129 
Lime, plaster, cement............ 1,889 3,121 3 909 5) cob ee 3,292 
Monumental and building stone.. 615 931 139 1,001 (c) 1,140 
Petroleum products.............. 4,750 6,138 6.1845) usecemee tet: 6,184 
Potteryaand ching... ee ee 701 1,176 1; 30bEi Ee osha 1,305 
Other non-metallic mineral 

DIOCUC Esser, uc ne eke ae 2,178 2,095 1 O87 sun eee he 1,987 

Gnhemicalsbroducts,....+.9ecee oe 11,325 15,305 14,781 1,480 15,114 
Drugs and Medicine: 4..,¢+.....1 1,148 1,165 930) | seteeateaets 939 
Explosives and ammunition...... 862 1,544 12410 ee Bee 1,410 
Paints and varnishes............. 2,367 2,624 2,329 1,430 2,662 
Soaps and toilet preparations..... 923 1,164 1. S690 ime See 1,369 
Other chemical products......... 6,025 8,808 8. 734 as eee ees 8,734 

Miscellaneous products............. 2,893 5, 234 6, 649. Ae eas thien oser 6, 649 
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1946 1948 1949 

Agree- 

ments 

(other 
than Agree- 

those ments 

extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 


Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 














Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 





Electricity, Gas and Water Pro- 








duction and Supply............. 15,754 18,548 MW MUO oe - 20,940 
Electric light and power........... 13, 837 15,946 1SA1 88h maa 18,188 
(ENS Sno Eo) Lee 1,917 2,602 BT idl ent Se 2, toe 
Winters: lob eater Bout es (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) 

Construction (g)................... 96,873 125,009 48 ,487 79,788 127,632 

Transportation and Communi- 

ENN 1. bit co ee oe TE ae 232,248 | (b)264,354 276,898 9,557 281,684 
Aatetransvoreavion..o 6 «<6 fA asst 2,590 4,060 ASO GI aes eeu ke 4,356 
Gartace anc: trackime.. 4.0... 7... 2008 Me o4: 8, 034 4,649 12,259 
Electric railways and local bus lines 20,149 22,016 D9. OOM eine ae ete e 22,562 
Radio broadcasting eased no - 70 75 ODP | Ren ops ah 92 
Steam railways (including express). 139, 298 151, 669 PST 535 Vitae ese 157,585 
SS LOMA U CMe ae rie suk tec sisbel Fe letevohsicha ers ays 1,837 2,204 AcpslSS || eieuseek > Pecan 4,111 
Taxicab and inter-urban bus lines. . 3,475 5,215 By, Od ihe Gace oy bias ae 5,041 
LelegrTaphi BYSteMises (7.5... cs seks: 4,178 5, 040 1s G2 een treater ee 5,062 
POLED HONE AY StCING, A cemactan Shins wis 20,348 (b)29, 280 SIT Sti eee eS. 31,810 
Water transportation (including 

PUOVOCLOIM MmNG a stelh. etna eis nuke sin oi a0 33, 041 38, 174 4,908 38, 735 
Other transportation and communi- 

GET LOM ee ace eae ae es Net rottr ns nil nil DOT eee cate 121 
POCA Cer ee! os ies 29,828(d) 31,989 (d) 24,401 11,804(d)} 36,205(d) 
Finance and Insurance............ (f) (f) nil (f) (f) 

POU CLCOL Re Sires ah at ie es oe 48,552 70,500 68,625 7,952 76,426 
Professional Establishments....... Gelb 8,478 7,499 4,765 12,134 
LG a CesT ee testes) Le 26, 667 ale2o0 42,274 115 42,389 
Eeereatoonae $0 2:,..cuek fin, wath, ee. 280 1,027 DOT laters, cated acne car 1051 
BUSING SS mee ch Eek aclewse- ce nil nil mils 4” Ue ete eee nil 
PPS SOUA Ree cee eo lke dius ee 16,030 19, 762 17,801 By0le 20, 852 

Barber and hairdressing......... 4,866 3, 140 508 2,606 3,114 

Domestic servicei jc) os .nl A nil _ nil AL edd Nl aa he. eh ee nil 

Laundering, dyeing, cleaning, 

EOSIN Gee Coc ae actors 3 ato 900 1,858 aes 253 1 (il Ord aie ps 2310 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, taverns 9,865 13, 582 13,614 234 13,827 
Undertaking certs) Assit sw 233 225 nil 232 232 
Other personal service........... 166 957 1s B69 eer eae ae 1,369 











(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 
eliminated. (b) Revised. 

(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘Manufacturing’? but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available 
as to the number in each industry. 

(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 
cluded under ‘‘Manufacturine” also affect ‘‘Trade”’ in so far as service stations are concerned. Infor- 
mation not available as to the number in each industry. 

(e) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service—Public”’. 

(f) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’”’ also includes employees 
of financial institutions. 

(zg) Agreernents for building workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 


Although recommending the ultimate incorporation into the 
Canadian Constitution of a National Bill of Rights, the Special 
Senate Committee on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
urged that pending the solution of certain constitutional diffi- 
culties the Federal Parliament adopt as an interim measure a 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Shortly before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment on June 30, 1950, the Special Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms tabled in the Senate of 
Canada its report based on two weeks’ 
hearings. 

Expressing the belief that many people 
in Canada are deeply interested in this 
subject, the Committee recommended the 
incorporation into the Canadian Constitu- 
tion of a Bill of- Rights to ensure the 
freedom and civil liberties of all Canadians. 

Such a Bill would be based on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights* 
adopted by the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 

Recognizing the existence in this coun- 
try of constitutional difficulties which from 
time to time are the subject of Dominion- 
provincial consultation, the Committee 
urged “as an interim measure” the approval 
of a Declaration of Human Rights. 

Such a declaration, the report states, 
would be valid within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. It would not 
have binding force but “it would serve to 


guide the Canadian Parliament and the 
Federal Civil Service.” 
The report further observes: “Canada 


should lead the world in reliance upon 
the rule of law,” and by ultimately adopt- 
ing a National Bill of Rights “would set 
an example which would enhance _ her 
status among the nations... .” 


*The UN Commission on Human Rights, which 
drafted the Universal Declaration, continued its 
work in this field at its sixth session, held at Lake 
Success trom March 27 to May 19, 1950, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. It 
adopted a draft first international Covenant on 
Human Rights, the first of a serics of measures 
designed to cover the whole of the Declaration and 
provide for the implementation of its principles by 
member states. The Covenant was submitted by the 
Commission to the Economic and Social Council. 
which decided that it should be referred first to 
the UN General Assembly, for policy decisions on 
certain points, and then back to the Commission for 
revision and possible strengthening. On November 
17 the Assembly’s Social Committee decided that 
the draft Covenant should be returned to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for redrafting and 
strengthening. 
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Senator Roebuck’s Motion 


The Special Committee was formed on 
March 20, 1950 when on the motion of 
Hon. Senator Arthur Roebuck, seconded by 
the Hong Senator J.) Kinley, wt wasee= 

“Ordered that a Special Committee be 
appointed to consider and report on the 
subject of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, what they are and how they 
may be protected and preserved, and what 
action, if any, can or should be taken to 


assure such. rights to all persons in 
Canadas gn 

The order of reference also listed the 
names of the members who were: Hon. 
Senators Baird, David, Davies, Doone, 


Dupuis, Gladstone, Gouin, Grant, Iinley, 
Petten, Reid, Roebuck, Ross, Turgeon, 
Vaillancourt and Wood. 

In conformity with the order of refer- 
ence, the Committee inquired into the 
general subject under discussion and held 
eight public sessions in the course of which 
36 witnesses were heard. Among _ the 
organizations represented were the Trades 
and Labour Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

(For a report of the briefs presented by 
the TLC and the CCL to the Committee, 
see the July, 1950, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 1004-1010.) 

In addition to the many briefs presented 
by witnesses, numerous statements and 
briefs were received from persons and 
organizations, 


Life and Liberty 


“It is not possible,’ the report states, 
“for your committee to give an all- 
inclusive definition of human rights, except 
in the broadest of general terms or to list 
the various ways in which human rights 
may be violated. The right to life and 
hberty is basic, and from this as a founda- 
tion there follows the endless ways in which 
life may be lived and liberty exercised, 
and the equally endless ways in which the 
life and liberty of one individual may be 
interfered with by another individual, or 


other individuals. Men now inhabit the 
globe in great numbers, so‘that the rights 
of each individual must necessarily be 
limited by the equal rights of all other 
individuals. It is in order to preserve this 
balance of rights that governments have 
been instituted and laws are devised and 
enforced. The problems with respect to 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
arise out of the fact that human beings 
must lve together in communities. In 
order that life may continue and liberty 
be enjoyed, certain rules of conduct 
become necessary. Long and painful and 
frequently tragic experience has taught us 
some of the things we must avoid both 
individually and collectively if the lives 
of individuals are to be lived in freedom.” 


The United Nations 


The report recalls that five years ago, 
representatives of forty-nine nations gath- 


ered at San Francisco to found an 
organization now known as the United 
Nations. The awakened respect for human 


rights which was evidenced in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms message 
was again reflected in the reference to basic 
rights and fundamental freedoms in seven 
of the articles of the United Nations 
Charter adopted at San Francisco in 1946. 

In 1948, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations meeting at Paris adopted 
a Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, pp. 162-5), Canada being 
among the nations which voted for it. In 
its preamble, the Declaration declares that 
“recognition of the inherent dignity and the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human’ family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice, and peace in the world,” 
and adds that “disregard and, contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind.” 


Young Nationhood 


“Canada is just commencing her hfe as 
% nation,’ the report states. Over the 
vears she has gradually cast off her colonial 
limitations until today she has “achieved 
a complete and unfettered national status, 
together with a high place in interna- 
tional affairs. Representatives of the 
Dominion and provincial parliaments are 
working on the final step in the “legalistic 
recognition of Canada as a nation,’ namely 
an agreed procedure for the control of the 
Constitution in all respects. 


Concurrence Before Action 


The report states that the fundamental 
law envisaged should preferably be con- 


tained within the Constitution, which in 
Canada is the British North America Act. 
This Act already contains a number of 
clauses protecting certain valued human 
rights such as the use of the two official 
languages, annual sessions of Parliament, 
elections every five years, an independent 
judiciary, separate schools and _ others. 
Guarantees of certain minority rights have 
influenced our national development and 
indicate the procedure that should be 
followed now when guaranteeing individual 
rights as distinguished from minority rights. 
Provisions which are part of the Constitu- 
tion would be binding upon all persons in 
the country and upon all governments. 

The enactment of a National Bill of 
Rights presents difficulties however, the 
reports points out. Because of Canada’s 
harmonious association of people of 
different races, language and_ religion, 
respect for provincial rights as they have 
been defined in the past is basic. “Con- 
currence, therefore, is an essential requisite 
to constitutional progress,’ observes the 
report, 

An additional difficulty is the fact that 
the British North America Act is a statute 
of the Imperial Parhament at Westminster 
and any legislation deriving from that body, 
even though on the request of its Canadian 
counterpart, would doubtless face opposi- 
tion from Canadians desiring complete 
Canadian sovereignty. It would therefore 
be wise, the report states, to await the 
time when prospective Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences will have worked out a method 
for the control within Canada of the Con- 
stitution, and agreement has been reached 
as to incorporation in the Constitution of 
a National Bill of Rights. 


Interim Measure 


“Vour Committee therefore recommends 
that, as an interim measure, the Canadian 
Parliament adopt a Declaration of Human 
Rights to be strictly limited to its own 
legislative jurisdiction,’ the report con- 
tinues. “Such a Declaration would not 
invade the provincial legislative authority, 
but it would nevertheless cover a very wide 
field. While such a Declaration would not 
bind the Canadian Parliament or future 
Canadian Parliaments, it would serve to 
euide the Canadian Parliament and the 
Federal Civil Service. It woula have 
application within all the important matters 
reserved to the Canadian Parliament in 
Section 91 and in other sections of the 
British North America Act. It would 
apply without limitation within the North 
West Territories.” 
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In its general lines, the Canadian Declar- 
ation of Human Rights could emulate 
the Preamble and certain articles of the 
Universal Declaration subject to the 
reservations expressed by the Canadian 
delegates at the United Nations. 

“Tt would declare,” continues the report, 
“the right of everyone in Canada to life, 
liberty and personal security, the right of 
equal treatment before the law, to fair trial, 
to freedom from arbitrary interference with 
one’s privacy, family, home and corre- 
spondence; to freedom of movement; to a 
nationality; to obtain asylum from perse- 
cution; to found a family, to own and 
enjoy property; 
conscience and religion; to freedom of 
opinion and _ expression; to _ peaceful 
assembly and association; to take part in 
the Government of the country directly 
or through representatives chosen at 
periodic elections by universal and equal 
suffrage. 

“The Declaration would also state that 
everyone in Canada has duties to our 
Community and is subject to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law, for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and of the 
general welfare and good government of 
Canada.” 

Upon adoption by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, such a Declaration would “solemnly 
affirm the faith of all Canadians in the 
basic principles of freedom and it would 
evidence a national concern for human 
rights and security. Judges would recog- 
nize the principles of such a Declaration 
as part of Canada’s public policy, and 
subsequent Parliaments would hesitate to 
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to freedom of thought, 


enact legislation violating its revered 
principles. ... 

“Canada,” the report maintains, “should 
lead the world in reliance upon the rule 
of law, in her respect for human rights 
and in her care for fundamental freedom, 
and in a love for liberty. Her adoption 
of a National Bill of Rights in due time 
would set an example which Would enhance 
her status among the nations and which 


might lead to similar progress by others.” 


Affirm Human Rights 


“Many of the provisions suitable for 
inclusion in a Bill of Rights already appear 
in some portions of our law, but they are 
not always of nation-wide application. 
Some fundamental rights are already 
expressed in the Constitution. Other pro- 
visions of freedom and security are in the 
Statutes and still others in decisions of 
the Courts, together with custom, or the 
commonly accepted way of doing things. 

“What is required in Canada,” comments 
the report in the closing paragraphs, “is 
one grand and comprehensive affirmation, 
or reaffirmation, of human rights, equality 
before the law and of security, as the 
philosophical foundation of our nationhood, 
that will assure continually to each Cana- 
dian that he is born free and equal in 
rights and dignity with all other Cana- 
dians, that he cannot be held in personal 
slavery or arbitrarily arrested, that he will 
always be presumed innocent of any offence 
until proven guilty, that he has freedom of 
thought, conscience, expression and move- 
ment, and so on through the Universal 
Declaration. Thus will Canadians know of 
their freedom, exercise it in manly confi- 
dence and be proud of their country.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
How the Program Worked Last Winter 


How It will Operate this Year 


Supplementary benefit, provided for the first time last winter by 
an amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act, will again 
be paid to certain classes of wnemployed persons during the 


winter of 1950-51. 


For the six-week period February 28 to April 15, 1950, supple- 
mentary benefit amounting to $4,498,014 was paid to 98,415 


claimants. 


Canada’s program of supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefit was insti- 
tuted by Parliament in recognition of the 
higher unemployment which constitutes a 
special problem during the winter months. 

The program is designed to _ protect 
workers who have exhausted their right to 
ordinary unemployment insurance benefit, 
or who are ineligible for certain other 
reasons, and who become unemployed in 
the winter months when employment 
opportunities are generally least favourable. 

It was in effect last winter from 
February 28 (the date of its approval by 
Parliament) until April 15. This winter 
and each winter hereafter, it will operate 
from January 1 to March 31. 

Although benefit payments do not com- 
mence until January 1, the commencing 
date for filing claims for supplementary 
benefit is December 1. Any claimant who 
makes application for ordinary benefit on 
and after December 1 and fails to meet the 
statutory conditions regarding the number 
of contributions will be immediately con- 
sidered for supplementary benefit. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
revised its forms for taking regular claims 
to make this procedure possible. 

Supplementary benefit is payable, upon 
proof of entitlement, at approximately 80 
per cent of the rate of regular benefit 
which the claimant would be paid if he 
were entitled to it. Duration of payments 
is in each case determined by the employ- 
ment history of the applicant in the same 
manner as for regular benefit, but cannot 
exceed the number of days (excluding 
Sundays) between January 1 (or the date 
of the application, if that is later than 
January 1) and the expiry date of the 
supplementary benefit. 


Classes of Persons 
Eligible for Supplementary Benefit 


The four classes of persons eligible for 
supplementary benefit are listed below. 
Last winter it was found that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the money paid 
out under the program went to claimants 
in class 1, about 11 per cent to those in 
class 2, slightly over 38 per cent to those 
in class 3, and less than one per cent to 
those in class 4. 


Class 1 includes any person whose 
benefit year has terminated since March 
31 preceding the day on which he makes 
a claim. (This means that the claimant 
had previously qualified for benefit, but 
his benefit year had terminated either 
by exhaustion of his rights or because a 
period of 12 months had passed since 
the benefit year was established.) 


Class 2 includes any person who has 
failed to fulfil the statutory conditions 
respecting the qualifying number of con- 
tributions provided that not less than 90 
daily contributions have been paid in 
respect of him since the 31st day of 
March immediately preceding the date 
of his claim. (To qualify for ordinary 
benefit a claimant must have made at 
least 180 contributions in the two years 
preceding his claim.) 

Class 3 includes any person who has 
been employed in lumbering and logging 
in areas where that industry was not 
subject to payment of contributions, or 
in lumbering and logging together with 
other insurable employment, provided 
that he has been so employed for not 
less than 90 days in any period of 12 
consecutive months within the 18 months 
preceding the day on which he makes 
his claim. (This provision was added 
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because of the fact that contributions 
were not payable in respect of employ- 
ment in lumbering and logging, except in 
British Columbia, until April 1, 1950.) 

Class 4 includes any person who has 
been employed for not less than 90 days 
since the 38lst day of March imme- 
diately preceding the day on which he 
makes his claim in any employment that 
was brought within the scope of the Act 
in the 12 months immediately preceding 
the date of his claim, or for not less 
than 90 days in any such employment 
together with any other insurable employ- 
ment. (This would apply where a 
person's employment had only recently 
become insurable; for example, by the 
raising of the insurable ceiling.) 


With the exception of the requirement 
as to the number of contributions neces- 
sary to qualify, persons claiming supple- 
mentary benefit must fulfil all the condi- 
tions for entitlement to ordinary benefit. 
They must show that they are unemployed 
and that they are capable of and avail- 
able for employment. They cannot receive 
supplementary benefit if they are disquali- 
fied under any of the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act; for example, 
if they are disqualified by reason of having 


left their previous employment voluntarily 
without just cause. 


Financing of Program 


The supplementary benefit is financed by 
an additional! contribution of one cent per 
day payable by every person employed in 
insurable employment, and a corresponding 
contribution of one cent per day payable 
by his employer, which is additional to 
the basic unemployment insurance contri- 
bution. These additional contributions 
became payable on July 3, 1950. They are 
paid in the same manner and at the same 
time as regular unemployment insurance 
contributions, but are earmarked for the 
payment of supplementary benefit. If the 
amount of supplementary benefit payable 
exceeds the revenue from contributions, the 
deficiency is made up by the Federal 
Government through a special appropria- 
tion payable ut of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Operation of Supplementary Benefit 
Program in Winter of 1950 

In 1950, supplementary benefit was paid 
for the six-week period February 28 to 
April 15. 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
CLAIMANTS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT 


Showing the effects of the Supplementary Benefit Program last winter in providing for 
unemployed workers who were not eligible for ordinary unemployment insurance benefit. 


Thousands 


300 








NEW APPLICANTS CLAIMING 2 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 4m 








————- LIVE APPLICATIONS 





Claimants for 
Unemployment Insurance 
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LIVE CLAIMS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 











TABLE 1.~SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT PROGRAM, 1950! 


Number of Persons who Claimed Benefit; Number of Claims Paid; Amount of Benefit Paid 
(Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Province Persons Claims Amount 
Claiming Paid Paid 

USNC Dy VER @ bake ee ae A, ER ck oe nee ian Wl ser 1,514 | O37 H 42,898 
Peeier Moi arcelsland «ijt a euch ake canteen bade oe cc onic utn oecnts 894 814 32,370 
ECO tt SA ek ae AOR eL ine ee ee. aeut 6,588 | Dy S22 236,376 
Re wel tinewick. cern ete eM eee ne | 15, 507 iy eke altos.) 477,678 
CRUG Da COm ARS, cath Mant Oeics) REMC Ser leties ins oy aiden sk Pee yg 67,319 47,950 2,447,041 
CASEN TIES TDs 2 lie BORE POs iA tae Ode gen, Se ee 17,890 | 15,024 602, 206 
(NDSEREANSOy TE, JR Gian alas TESS es baa Aa Rie id 2 na ne ra 4,581 3,563 136, 959 
Sec aUCme Welle ee ee tnd te een ae Ty ts of EY 2,919 2,616 106,825 
LOGt ium rea ee bit kad, Ses eek ENP EP me CL | 2,603 2,189 84,093 
Dorttela (a Onn levee est ce pe Oe see AR es oe 8,792 | 7,482 | 331, 568 

LOCA ANAC A awe moe ea ee ec | 128,607 98,415 4,498,014 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT RIGHTS 


Classified by Industry 


February 28 to April 15, 1950 
(Source: D.B.S. Preliminary Report on Supplementary Benefit Rights) 








Total—All Industries......... ee 114, 238 Non-Metallic Mineral Products... Male 520 
Male 101,771 Female 55 
Female 12,467 Products of Petroleum and Coal. Male 69 
NOT VCUIEUTOM ments tha dee bike cae eens Male 729 Female 3 
Female 21 Chemical Products.............. Male 289 
Forestry and) Uogsing............-. Male 42, 257 Female 95 
Female 595 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Male 236 
Jishing, Hunting and Trapping.... Male 173 Industries Female 133 
Female : 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.... Male 1,422 ConsisUCULON en Teen Eee Male 16,671 
Female 28 Female 82 
IMetalsManings see. 55.) - .... Male 436 General Contractors............. Male 14,341 
Female i) Female 66 
eles Boe ee Fhe a Se La eee Male 423 Special Trade Contractors....... Male 2,330 
Female 5 (Sub-contractors) Female 16 
Non-Metal Mining............... Male 328 
Female 14 Transportation, Storage and Male 6, 666 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.. Male Dig, Communication lemale 279 
Female == : 
PTOSpeGuinGes prereset ee... Male 18 ihransporntaulonwn eee eee ale 6,306 
Female = Female 135 
Maniac ttnin ote tee Male 14, 869 SUOMAGC st ate ee eee me Male 240 
Female 4,753 Female 56 
Food and Beverages............ Male 2, 800 (Commaiunicatlonweaee een Male 120 
Female 1,762 Female 88 
Tobaceo and Tobacco Products. Male 43 Pubhe Utility Operation.......... Male 872 
Female 83 Female 18 
Hubwereeroducissse sated. coer Male 94 IER (Canam Canon Ry aa iece alae) Male 5,070 
Female 133 Female 2,819 
Weather Products.....2...4....: Male 408 Wholesale lnacesee eae nema Teale 1, 838 
Female 170 Female 833 
Textile Products (except Cloth- Male 562 Retail Trades. nant ae eae yee 
Ing) Female 580 Female 1,986 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ Male 323 Finance, Insurance and Real Estate Male 232 
Female 851 Female 165 
WoOdLenoductsumen vate. conse Male 3,240 EL VICES Homa ree ee ne Le eae Male 6, 940 
Female 167 Female 2,535 
DA eie TOG MUCUS as sn sells, a: Male 1,594 Community or Public Service... Male 521 
Female 148 Female 179 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Male 177 Government Service............ Male 3, 606 
Industries Female 119 Female 202 
Iron and Steel Products......... Male 1,690 Recreation Service.............. Male 444 
female 137 ; Tremale 87 
Transportation Equipment...... Male 2,096 Business Serviceman eee ae Male 251 
Female 132 Female 40 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.... Male 495 ersonalservicelan seeree erin Male 2,118 
Female 74 Female 2,027 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Male 233 Unspecitic deca. soe ese toe een Male 5, 870 
Female iil Female 1,169 








1**Persons Claiming’ indicates the total number of claims received for supplementary benefit. A 
person may have made more than one claim. 

“Claims Paid” represents the number of claims which resulted in one or more benefit payments. This 
total is less than that for persons who established benefit rights, as some who qualified did not draw 
benefit because of either subsequent disqualification or re-employment before benefit payments actually 
commenced. 
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As at the end of June, 128,607 persons 
had filed claims for benefit covering unem- 
ployment during this period. The total 
number of claims for supplementary benefit 
was 139,089 but this figure included 10,482 
renewal and revised claims, filed by 
claimants whose initial claim was inter- 
rupted by a period of employment or was 
reviewed at the request of either the 
claimant or the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Some of the 128,607 workers who claimed 
benefit found employment before’ the 
statutory waiting period had elapsed, others 
were unable to show that they were capable 
of or available for work, or that they had 
made sufficient contributions to qualify for 
receipt of supplementary benefit. Of the 
128,607 persons concerned, 98,415 actually 
received benefit, amounting in total to 
$4,498,014. A provincial breakdown of the 
number of claimants, and the number and 
amount of claims paid, is shown in Table 1. 

When Parliament, in February of 1950, 
discussed the proposal to establish a scheme 
for payment of supplementary benefit, it 
was estimated that over the three-year 
period 1950-1951-1952 approximately $34 
million would be paid out, and that pay- 
ments would be made in respect of unem- 
ployment in a total of seven and one-half 
months, made up as follows: a month and 
a half in the year 1950 (February 28 to 


April 15), and three months in each of 
the years 1951 and 1952 (January 1 to 
March 31). On the basis of this estimate, 
it might have been expected that the 
amount of benefit paid out in the month- 
and-a-half period this year would have been 
approximately $6,800,000, or one-fifth of the 
total estimate of $34 million. As has been 
indicated, payments up to the end of June 
this year amounted to less than $4,500,000. 
In some cases the difficulties of verifying 
employment and contribution records with 
employers have delayed settlement of 
claims, but the remaining payments for 1950 
will have been comparatively small. 

In estimating the cost of providing 
supplementary benefit, it was suggested that 
during the periods when it was provided 
payments would be made to a constant 
figure of 80,000 unemployed. Actually, 
98,415 people received benefit, but many 
of these drew for relatively short periods 
and other workers replaced them on the 
benefit rolls. 

It is the opinion of those closest to the 
situation, namely the Employment and 
Insurance Officers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, that this supple- 
mentary benefit plan met in a substantial 
way a very critical need and that, had 
the plan not been devised, some other 
means of relief to people in want would 
have had to be provided. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF PERSONS ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTARY? 
BENEFIT RIGHTS 


Classified by Occupation 
February 28 to April 15, 1950 


(Source: D.B.S. Preliminary Report on Supplementary Benefit Rights) 
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Total—All Occupations............ 114, 238 
Male 101,771 

Female 12,467 

Managerial Occupations........... Male 278 
Female 51 

Professional Occupations.......... Male 182 
Female 56 

Clerical Occupations.............. Male 1,876 
Female 1522 

Transportation Occupations........ Male 6, 883 
Female 35 

Communication Occupations. . . Male 245 
Female 115 

Commercial Occupations ....... Male 1, 164 
Female 2,021 

Financial Occupations............. Male 22 
Female —- 

Service Occupations............... Male 5, 244 
(other than Professional) Female 2,679 

(me bersonal Bares en cea eros Male 1,290 
(other than Domestic) Female 1,104 

(Db) DOMESTIC H seria -tad ter sn csats Male 2,725 

3 Female top? 

KG) PETOLE CHV eee sae lead acme Male loo 
Female i 


(a)\"Otherea a 5.6cks comes see etale 104 
Female 16 

Agricultural Occupations.......... Male 614 
Female 13 

Fishing, Trapping and Logging Male 36, 640 
Occupations Female 93 
Fishing and Trapping............ Male 135 
Female 12 

Logging (including Forestry)..... Male 36,505 
Female 81 

Mining Occupations............... Male 1,015 
Female 2 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Male 5,566 
Occupations Female 2,469 
Electric Light and Power Pro- Male 854 
duction and Stationary Engine-. Female 3 
men _ 
Construction Occupations.......... Male 8,020 
Female 25 

abourerst. eens ees Male 26, 260 
Female 1,970 

Wnspecttiicd eam eee ceric rete Male 6, 908 
Female 1,413 


OS i a ee ee ek es ee i SS SS See 


2 See Footnote to Tables I and 2. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Despite the advice of its General Council, the British Trades 
Union Congress rejected a policy of continued wage restraint 
during its convention at Brighton, England, September 4-8. 


The Government was asked to impose statutory controls on 
profits, and bring in equal pay for women. 


The eighty-second annual meeting of 
the British Trades Union Congress was 
“held at Brighton, England, September 4-8. 
Approximately 900 delegates representing 
British unions having a total approximate 
membership of 8,000,000 were in attendance. 

Among the notable speakers who 
addressed the Congress were Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee; Mr. Alex Rose, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour; Mr. R. K. Gervin, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; and Sir Vincent Tewson of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. H. L. Bullock opened his presidential 
address with a general review of Britain’s 
economic situation. He noted that although 
devaluation of the pound sterling had been 
a hazardous step, it was necessary, and that 
so far it had accomplished its purpose in 
helping the country to keep its place in 
closing world markets, and in stimulating 
‘exports. 

Mr. Bullock said that the TUC General 
Council had been compelled to urge wage 
restraints on its affiliates, but that some 
wage adjustments had been made since the 
war. It had not been the Council’s inten- 
tion to suspend normal wage negotiations, 
but he said that a new cycle of wage 
demands was a different matter. 

However, Mr. Bullock felt that every 
effort should be made to boost the wage 
rates of the host of members whose basic 
rates paid them less than £5 per week. He 
said that wage rates should be substantially 
increased for these people. 

It would have been impossible for Britain 
to have reverted to pre-war conditions 
following a war such as World War II, he 
said, but too many people had thought 
this could be done. The Labour Govern- 
ment of 1945 had avoided wage reductions 
such as former post-war governments had 
done, and the people of Britain were better 
off than they had been following any other 
war. 


The TUC had. co-operated with the 
Government and despite unreasonable and 
impractical statements by some sections of 
the trade union movement, most labour 
men had shown balance and understanding. 
Mr. Bullock added that the standards of 
the British workers could stand comparison 
with those of any other in the world. 

The gathering of war clouds in recent 
weeks has dimmed the hopes of the workers 
for more elasticity in wages and improved 
working conditions, Mr. Bullock said, but 
the burden on the worker would have to 
be eased. British employers would have 
to use profits to improve their industries, 
and enable them to compete successfully 
with better mechanized industries in other 
countries. This must not be done, how- 
ever, so as to exploit the workers. He 
noted the satisfactory progress in mech- 
anization achieved by the nationalized 
industries, and said that the results obtained 
there would satisfy any impartial observer. 

Mr. Bullock deplored any rash, large- 
scale action by trade unionists because of 
the pressure of high prices. Such action, 
he said, could undermine present living 
standards, and any move to ease the 
situation would have to be based on 
objective and reasoned observation of 
Britain’s present situation. Any unofficial 
strikes or work stoppages would destroy all 
the efforts by the unions in wage negotia- 
tions. Mr. Bullock urged the workers to 
be on guard against those with authori- 
tarian and totalitarian ideas who were 
inciting world disturbances and armed con- 
flicts behind the screen of a “phoney” peace 
campaign. 

“We are too near to the grim results 
engineered by Hitler and his gangster 
accomplices to be taken in by the antics 
of those troglodytes behind the Iron 
Curtain and their stooges, catpaws, and 
deluded supporters on this side of the Iron 
Curtain,” Mr. Bullock said. He strongly 
urged the maintenance of the rule of law 
by the United Nations, and said that the 
alternative to this would be world ruin. 
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Urging the Congress delegates to continue 
their long record of support for the prin- 
ciples of peace and freedom, Mr. Bullock 
asked the delegates to give whole-hearted 


support to UN action in Korea. He 
emphasized the fact that this decisive 


action had not only set at rest any doubts 
about the power of the United Nations, but 
that it had also increased the country’s 
responsibility in supporting these actions. 

Another organization which the TUC 
President felt was making good progress 
was the newly formed International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. 
Bullock described it as- a genuine trade 
union international. 

Commenting on the nationalized indus- 
tries, Mr. Bullock said that public owner- 
ship had been the only salvation of the 
coal and transport industries. Nationaliza- 
tion had brought great changes to these 
industries in the face of great obstacles. 
Mr. Bullock did not intend to imply that 
what had been done was perfect, or that 
no mistakes had been made, but he felt 
that it was unlikely the Opposition parties 
would try te denationalize these industries. 

Many of the most experienced and: able 
labour leaders have taken positions on the 
boards of the nationalized industries and 
must be replaced, Mr. Bullock said. In 
training people to replace them in their 
union positions, attention would have to 
be given to the technical needs of indus- 
try. Mr. Bullock also suggested that in 
wage negotiations, employers must be told 
that they should have trained production 
engineers to ensure competent plant reor- 
ganization and more efficient and scientific 
methods to help increase productivity. 

In closing his address, Mr. Bullock 
reminded the delegates of the importance 
of accepting responsibility, and building 
morale in order to make a_ success of 
nationalization and other Socialist measures. 


Prime Minister Attlee’s Address 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee addressed 
the delegates on the second day of the 
Convention. Speaking generally on the 
British economic recovery program, he 
Sadat bate— 

1. Devaluation was having the hoped for 

effect in British economic recovery ; 

2. The co-operation of all Britons was 
responsible for this success; 

3. The policy of restraint adopted by 
all levels of the labour movement had 
been a great contribution; 

4. The government had never intended 
to impose wage rates; and was ot 
the opinion that the machinery of 
collective bargaining should be main- 
tained ; 
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The government had felt duty-bound 
to keep both workers and employers 
informed on the broad consideration 
of the economic position. 


Mr. Attlee said that at no time did the 
Labour Government give direction to those 
arbitrating claims, because to have done so 
would have destroyed the usefulness of 
such machinery. Rather than imposing any 
wage freeze, the Government reled on the 
co-operation of the workers—“and they did 
not rely in vain.” 

The Government had found itself in the 
position where it could suggest some 
measures of relaxation of this program as 
conditions improved, Mr. Attlee said, but 
the need for restraint remained. This 
restraint was still necessary because the 
danger of inflation was still present, and 
the large expenditures on armaments which 
were imminent would add to the danger. 

Mr. Attlee said that the achievements 
of the country since 1945 had been widely 
recognized by foreign observers, but some 
people in Britain had suggested that it 
was all due to aid from Canada and the 
United States. Freely acknowledging the 
benefits of this outside aid, Mr. Attlee 
pointed out that despite her own troubles, 
Great Britain had played a large part in 
assisting general world recovery. 

Speaking of Russia, Mr. Attlee said it 
was unfortunate that we have not been 
able to work with her as closely in peace 
as in war. He condemned Communist 
tactics in Korea and warned the delegates 
of the consequences of giving in to ageres- 
sion. He welcomed the support of organ- 
ized labour in the struggle to maintain 
peace. 

Mr. Attlee explained that the measures 
for defence which Parliament would be 
asked to pass were designed to deter any 
would-be aggressor. Pay for servicemen 
would be increased, one reason for this 
being to include long-term enlistment. In 
line with this program, Mr. Attlee asked 
for trade union co-operation on three 
points: first, to recognize service-trained 
tradesmen and thus smooth their reha- 
bilitation into civilian life; second, to 
assist in resettling discharged regular army 
men whether skilled or not; and third to 
allow men in service to retain their union 
membership. 

Redeployment of labour would be neces- 
sary, and would perhaps work hardships, 
Mr. Attlee said. There would be less 
goods and services available to consumers 
because of defence production. This could 
be offset to some extent by increased pro- 
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duction and productivity, and even greater 


labour-management co-operation. 


“We have asked the nation to accept 
sacrifices im the interest of security,” the 
Prime Minister continued. “We shall do 
our utmost to see that these sacrifices are 
fairly borne. Some people will be giving 
up some leisure, others will be passing a 
longer period of their lives in the armed 
services, others will have to forego some 
hoped-for amenities. I ask you to regard 
any alterations in your working conditions 
as your contributions to ensuring the safety 
of the nation. The times in which we live 
are difficult and dangerous, but I am certain 
that the British trade union movement will 
not fail to respond to the challenge of the 
age. I can assure you that we in the 
Government will continue to do our utmost 
to realize the great aims of the Labour 
movement.” 


Rejection of Wage Policy 
and Demand for Profit Controls 


Disregarding the advice of their General 
Council, the Congress delegates voted to 
overthrow the policy of wage restraints 
which had been followed. for ‘over two 
vears. The resolution was a composite one 
demanding profit controls as well as wage 
increases. 

The section of the General Council’s 
report dealing with wages was defeated by 
a vote of 3,898,000 to 3,521,000, a majority 
of 377,000; and the demand for profit con- 
trols was adopted 3,949,000 to 3,727,000, a 
majority of 222,000. 

The resolution on 


wages, prices and 
profits, which thus became TUC policy, 


reads as follows:— 


This Congress notes that since the issue 
of the White Paper on personal incomes, 
profits, and prices, profits and prices have 
continued to rise and the living standards 
of large sections of the working com- 
munity to fall. Congress protests that no 
effective steps have been taken to prevent 
this continued trend on increasing profits. 

Congress is of the opinion that until 
such times as there is a reasonable limita- 
tion of profits, a positive planning of our 
British economy, and prices are subject to 
such control as will maintain the purchas- 
ing power of wages at a level affording to 
every worker a reasonable standard of 
living, there can be no basis for a restraint 
on wage applications. 

Congress declares that wage increases 
can be met without resulting in increased 
prices, for example, by reducing profits, 
and therefore calls on the General Council 
to abandon any further policy of wage 
restraint, and at the same time urges the 
Government to introduce statutory control 
of profits. 


Fraternal Message of TLC Delegate 


Speaking as the Fraternal Delegate from 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Alderman R. K. Gervin of Vancouver 


stressed the need of solidarity among the 


democratic countries of the world. Mr. 
Gervin said, in part:— 
“We have had enough experience of 


Communism to be entirely certain that 
military measures are not enough to com- 
pete with the well-armed bandits now in 
control of Soviet Russia. 

“We have dealt with dictatorships before. 
We are dealing or will deal with this one 


—the worst of them all. Today more 
perhaps than ever in history we must 
realize the full value of our democratic 


institutions to meet the threats to our 
established freedoms. 

“The best and surest attitude is to make 
our democratic way of life operate effec- 
tively in the best interests of all.” 

Mr. Gervin reviewed the development of 
trade unionism in Canada, and spoke of 
Canada’s resources and her social progress. 
He told the Congress that the example of 
the five Tolpuddle Martyrs still inspired 
Canadian trade unionists. 

Labour in Canada had become a powerful 
force, Mr. Gervin said, and stood ready to 
give its full support in the struggle to 
support democracy. He praised the soli- 
darity of working people throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Substantial wage gains had been won by 
the Canadian worker, although 
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price in- 
creases had detracted from their value. Mr. 
Gervin told the delegates his Congress 
would welcome a return of the price con- 
trols removed after the war. 


Other Resolutions 


The Convention adopted a_ resolution 
which declared that a policy of equal pay 
for equal work should be adopted in 
Britain, and urging that the Government, 
by adopting this policy itself, give the lead 
to other employers. This resolution was 
passed in opposition to the advice of the 
General Council. 

Another resolution was adopted asking 
for a government inquiry into the relation 
between production costs and retail prices. 
This resolution also asked for re-examina- 
tion of the effects of the purchase tax and 
consideration, by the Government, of its 
removal from all items except those in the 
luxury category. 

After lengthy discussion, a_ resolution 
calling for immediate discontinuance of the 
conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order was rejected by the 
delegates. 

The General Council presented a supple- 
mentary report on the public control of 
industry. The report compared the 
different methods of controlling industry. 
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The object of this report was to see how 
wages and working conditions could be 
improved, and how labour’s influence in 
industrial planning and management could 
be extended. The report was adopted by 
the Convention. 

A group of resolutions proposing that 
the administration of nationalized indus- 
tries should be controlled by ‘industrial 
parliaments, to be established for each 
industry, was rejected. ‘These resolutions 
had also asked that at least one-third of 
the members of the Boards of these indus- 
tries represent the trade union movement. 

The Convention urged that the benefits 
of increases in productivity be passed on 
by industry to consumers through lower 
prices; and to the worker by better wages 
and working conditions. 

A resolution was passed, asking the 
General Council “to give early attention 
to the financial structure of the mining and 
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transport industries with a view to securing 
an easement of the burden of compensa- 
tion and redemption funds on _ these 
industries.” 

Other resolutions were passed dealing 
with the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act; the need for statutory pro- 
visions for the health, welfare and safety 
of office and other workers not covered by 
the Factories Act; the erection of small 
health centres; continued co-operation 
between the TUC and the Government 
regarding full employment and economic 
planning; education and housing. Several 
other resolutions were passed, and a 
number of others were remitted to the 
General Council for further consideration. 

The new Chairman of the TUC for the 
coming year is Mr. Alfred Roberts, General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Association 
of Card, Blowing and Ring Room 
Operatives. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The 69th Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour met in Houston, Texas, from September 18-23. President 
William Green in his keynote address urged an end of United 


States trade with Russia and higher wages. 


The delegates 


passed resolutions asking for defeat of the Taft-Hartley Act; 


and more social legislation. 


Representing nearly 8,000,000 organized 
workers, some 600 delegates attended the 
69th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour held in Houston, 
Texas, September 18-23. 

The aim of the Convention, as expressed 
in the official AFL publication the American 
Federationist was “to help the nation to 
mobilize its strength for the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace and 
security.” 

During the sessions, the delegates con- 
sidered 128 resolutions, as well as several 
matters brought before the Convention in 
the Executive Council’s Report. 

Action was taken on a wide range of 
subjects of interest to members of the 
Federation, including a national emergency 
policy to insure a balanced economy; a 
demand for price controls; opposition to 
wage freezes until wages have risen to 
catch prices; continued effort for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act; an expression of 
“earnest hope and desire” for labour 
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unity; denunciation of Russian tactics; 
support of the UN action in Korea; 
demand for labour participation on admin- 
istrative control agencies; a pledge of 
continuing support to the ICFTU; and 
reafirmation of AFL support for the 
Marshall plan and the “Point Four” 
program to aid underdeveloped countries. 

Among the many speakers who addressed 
the convention were Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice J. Tobin, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, Wayne Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, Tom Daugherty, 
general secretary, Australian Workers’ 
Union, W. Averell Harriman, special 
assistant to President Truman, Gust De 
Muynck, assistant general secretary of the 
ICETU) See. eulurmercs 1 LO em isbonr 
counsellor, Roger Provost, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, R. O’Hare Lanier, 
president Texas State University, Francisco 
Aguirre, secretary general of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, Miss 


Florence Hancock and Sir William Lowther, 
British fraternal delegates, and Lawrence 
Hair, New Zealand fraternal delegate. 


Address of 
President William Green 


The Convention opened with the keynote 
address of President William Green, who 
pledged to fight “with all the power that 
we possess to lift the wage level up so 
that it is established on a parity with 
prices before there is any freezing of 
wages.” He also urged defeat of those 
congressmen who had voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Speaking on international affairs, Mr. 
Green strongly denounced Communist 
aggression in Korea. He said:— 

I am sure you are all thinking about 
the tremendous war that is being carried 


on in Korea. It is disturbing us very 
greatly because they are calling for our 


sons to go there and fight for the 
preservation of liberty, freedom and 
democracy. Our feelings have been 


aroused because of the lying misrepre- 

sentations that have been made by the 

Communist government, in which they 

accuse America of being responsible for 

this terrible situation in Korea. 

A great many of us think that it was 
the Russian army, equipped and financed 
by Russia. At any rate 1t was the North 
Korean communists that crossed the line 
into South Korea seeking to rob that 
country of its independence. 

This convention should call upon our 
government now to stop buying anything 
from or selling anything to Russia, stop 
shipping goods to Russia from America 
because she will use them for the purpose 
of preparing for war. 

Mr. Green predicted that “free, liberty- 
loving nations are going to win another 
great victory.” The AFL had responded 
promptly to the government request for 
labour’s support and co-operation in the 
war and national defence effort. However, 
the Federation intended to keep watch 
against profiteering and unjustified ‘price 
increases. He maintained that “there is 
no justification for the mounting costs of 
food and those items that enter into the 
cost of living... .” 

The AFL is opposed to wage and price 
freezing now because “such action 
would mean freezing prices up high and 
wages down low,’ Mr. Green said. He 
pledged the Federation to “fight with all 
the power we possess to lift the wage level 
up so that it is established on a parity with 
prices. ...” 

Mr. Green strongly repudiated those in 
Congress who had “refused to listen to us 
and who voted for the notorious Taft- 
Hartley law.’ He reasserted the AFL’s 


“firm and fixed determination to fight 
on until we bring about absolute and 
unequivocable repeal” of the law. 

Mr. Green also praised the new United 
States social security law; pledged con- 
tinued AFL support to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; and 
promised that the AFL will stand steadfast 
against any Communist infiltration. 


President Truman’s Message 


President Harry S. Truman was unable 
to accept the Federation’s invitation to 
address the Convention, but sent a 
message which was read to the delegates. 

Mr. Truman extended his cordial greet- 
ings to the Convention, and noted the 
AFL’s “long history of service to wage- 
earners ... enabling them to improve their 
working and living conditions in such a 
marked degree it has rendered a signal 
service to the nation as a whole.” 

The President’s message also referred to 
the amended Social Security Act of 1935, 


and supported the Federation’s stand 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Concluding his message, Mr. Truman 


said :— 

American workers will, I know, go all 
out in their efforts to expand our total 
production so that we can arm ourselves 
and help arm the free world. It is in 
this way that we will make the United 
States and the democratic nations 
powerful enough to meet the challenge 
of communist ‘imperialism that today is 
a world menace. 

Our workers will be joined by industry 
and farmers in a co-operative American 
effort to produce the goods our armed 
forces and the United Nations need in 
order to cope successfully with the world 
situation. The job will be_even_better 
done than it was in World War II when 
we broke all production records and in 
so doing helped to put down the threats 
to the freedom of liberty-loving peoples. 

Now our capacity is greater, the danger 
is ever-threatening and our determina- 
On Visas eat always has been in our 
history, to preserve the American way 
of life for our children and our children’s 


children. That we shall do by working 
together, sharing sacrifices willingly, in 
order to preserve the institutions of 


democracy to which we owe our happiness 
as a nation. 


Address of Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. Roger Provost of Montreal, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress, brought fraternal greetings from 
the TLC to the AFL. Mr. Provost 
described the Canadian and American 
labour movement as “a solid and immov- 
able bulwark against any tyranny which 
may, now or at any other time, threaten 
our hard-won freedoms and democracy.” 
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Discussing the “unique” trade union situ- 
ation in the Province of Quebec, Mr. 
Provost, said, in part:— 

Almost the entire population of the 
Province of Quebec is of French descent, 
and almost all are descendants of people 
who lived in the northern part of France. 
They settled in Quebec centuries ago. 
They were living in Quebec long before 
the French Revolution and were largely 
unaffected by it. In fact it is fair to say 
that France is the New France; Quebec 
is Old France. 

These French-speaking people brought 
their religion with them, and Roman 
Catholicism is still one of the strongest 
influences in the personal, family, and 
community hfe of the Province. While 
the Church has not opposed trade 
unionism, 1t has taken a different attitude 
in the Province of Quebec from what it 
has taken in the rest of Canada and in 
your country. While not opposing, and 
even in some cases encouraging, interna- 
tional trade unionism in the United 
States and the rest of Canada, the 
Church in Quebec has maintained and 
still does, that its members should belong 
to local unions closely associated with 
the Church, with adherence to the 
Catholic faith as a condition of member- 
ship. 

In spite of this, however, our inter- 
national unions have substantial mem- 
berships in the Province and _ their 
membership is growing. The bulk of 
that membership is composed of devout 
French-speaking Catholics. They believe 
that more of their working brothers and 
sisters should become members of, and 
enjoy the benefits of, international trade 
unionism. As a result the Quebec Feder- 
ation of Labour of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada is initiating a 
powerful membership and organizational 
campaign. We in the Province of Quebec 
have high hopes for the success of our 
organizing drive and I have given this 
background sketch so that you here in 
the United States may be better able to 
appreciate our problem in dealing with 
the unique trade union situation ‘in the 
Province of Quebec. 


The speaker sketched for the delegates 
the action which his Congress had taken 
at its Convention to close its ranks against 
Communist infiltration (L.G., Nov., 1950, 
pp. 1792-1807). Internationally, Mr. 
Provost declared “IKKorea (is) a stern 
warning of what may lie ahead.” He 
emphasized Canadian labour’s determina- 
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tion to resist all aggression, and said that 
“Canada will stand firm.” 

Canada’s efforts to aid in world pre- 
paredness will mean a considerable diver- 
sion from civilian to military production, 
and “this cannot fail to have a worsening 
influence upon the cost of lving,”’ Mr. 
Provost; said.” ~The TLCr wants “curbs 
placed upon inflation ... (and has) urged 
the Government to take the necessary 
steps to control prices.” 


The Trades and Labour Congress did not 
want the “arbitrary” controls imposed 
during the last war, Mr. Provost said. His 
Federation wanted organized labour to be 
consulted before any controls are imposed. 
He said :— 


Under our present wage contracts which 
are binding legal agreements our wage 
structure is the most stable part of our 
Canadian economy. We do not want to 
see that disturbed. In fact what we 
want is a similar approach to prices. We 
want prices negotiated in much the same 
way as we negotiate wages. When we 
negotiate wages we, as workers, through 
our union, come to an agreement with our 
employer. When the employer wants to 
change his price he doesn’t have _ to 
negotiate with anybody under present con- 
ditions. We want him to have to negotiate 
with the consumer, and we are satisfied 
that that can be done by creating a 
government board on which there will be 
labour representation before which every 
price must be considered before it can be 
changed. In this way we can obtain both 
short-run and long-term price stabiliza- 
tion; the stability we have achieved in 
wages can be maintained and strengthened 
without submitting to wage freezing, and 
organized labour will be able to wield 
sound and responsible influence over our 
economy and our living conditions whether 
in peace or war. 


Mr. Provost also spoke on the recent 


Canadian railway strike, and the joint 
stand taken by the TLC and CCL. 
Concluding his address, Mr. Provost 


said, “. . . if we take to the world’s peoples 
our tried and proven ways out of which 
have come personal freedom and civil 
liberty, the time is not too distant when 
working men and their families in all of 
the countries of the world may join with 
us in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” | 


Labour Unity 


A statement on labour unity was read 


into the Convention records by AFL 
vice-president Charles MacGowan. Mr. 
MacGowan, speaking on behalf of the 


Executive Council said:— 


I want the record to show that the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour is. sincerely and 
genuinely trying to bring about organic 
unity in the American labour movement. 


The Executive Council report to this 
convention shows that we have had con- 
ferences. They have been cordial and 
they have been friendly. 

We make no promises as to what may 
come out of them. The conferences were 
suspended because of the conventions of 
both the American Federation of Labour 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, plus many international union 
conventions. 

We have high hopes and we will work 
diligently to bring about the condition 
that the rank and file of the American 
labour movement wants—and that is 
organic unity. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the other resolutions passed by 
the Convention were the following :— 
A request for a lower tax on small 
incomes and increased excess profit taxes: 
A proposal for an increase in the legal 
minimum wage to $1 per hour; 


Reaftirmation of 
public housing; 

Reaflirmation of support of President 
Truman’s civil rights program and partic- 
ularly for legislation to compel fair 
employment practices; 

A request for the United States 
Government to restate the American 
democratic creed to enhance its practical 
appeal to impoverished or oppressed 
people of other continents: 

A request for Congress to pass pending 
national health insurance and_ public 
health legislation. 


support of low-rent 


Election of Officers 


The Convention re-elected William Green 
as president for his 27th consecutive term. 
Mr. Green has been president since he 
succeeded Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
AFL, in 1924. Re-elected with Mr. Green 
were Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
and all thirteen vice-presidents, who serve 
as the Executive Council. 





DEVELOPMENT OF A POLICY 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


IN U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY PLANTS 


A recent study of labour relations in U.S. atomic energy plants 
describes the efforts of management, labour and government to 
maintain democratic procedures of collective bargaining in an 
industry where it is necessary to avoid strikes. 


How one of the United States’ essential 
industries—atomic energy—has avoided dis- 
astrous strikes is the subject of a pamphlet 
issued by the National Planning Associa- 
tion! entitled The Development of a Policy 
for Industrial Peace in Atomic Energy. The 
author, Donald B. Straus, is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Atomic Energy Labour 
Relations Panel. 

The report derives unusual interest from 
the fact that collective bargaining in the 
atomic energy industry is complicated by 
the third-party role of government in 
guarding the national security and in con- 
trolling all costs of the program. 

The purpose of the report is stated to 
be to increase public understanding “(1) of 





1 The National Planning Association describes it- 
self as a “non-profit, non-political organization, 
devoted to planning by Americans in agriculture, 
business, labour and the professions.”’ Its Com- 
mittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining, which has issued a series of 
studies on labour-management relations (see p. 2045) 
comprises well-known representatives of U.S. labour 
and industry, and prominent observers of industrial 
relations. 


the intensive efforts being made by man- 
agement, labour, and the government to 
maimtain democratic procedures of collec- 
tive bargaining in a government-owned, 
privately-operated plant; and (2) of the 
complexities of collective bargaining in 
other essential industries.” 


Use of Flexible Methods 


The progress that has so far been made 
in the search for democratic methods of 
sufeguarding industrial peace in the atomic 
energy industry is attributed, in the report, 
to voluntary and flexible methods rather 
than legal compulsion for solving labour- 
management disputes. 

The present national policy on labour 
relations in the industry is recognized by 
those who framed it, and by contractors 
and unions cperating under it, as a com- 
promise rather than a precise guarantee 
against interruptions of vital production, 
it is stated. However, according to the 
author, it has gained acceptance by the 
parties concerned because it seems to 
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provide the maximum assurance possible 
against strikes without depriving manage- 
ment and labour organizations of the 
initiative and freedom necessary for the 
progress of the atomic energy program. 


Threat of Strike 
in 1948 


The report points out that a strike threat 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, in the summer of 
1948, directed attention to labour relations 
in atomic energy. The President appointed 
a Commission on Labour Relations in 
Atomic Energy Installations, with the 
request that it suggest a desirable policy 
for the conduct of labour relations in the 
industry. The investigations of the Com- 
mission resulted in the establishment of an 
Atomic Energy Labour Relations Panel, 
which was appointed by the President in 
April, 1949, to assist in peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes in vital parts of the 
program. 

The Panel was faced at the outset with 
reconciling two objectives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, not easily compatible: 
first, the need for national security, and 
second, the desire to assimilate the atomic 
energy industry into the normal business 
structure of the country so far as possible. 
The Commission, it is stated, has con- 
sistently encouraged collective bargaining 
between the contractors and their employees 
on the normal and typical aspects of wages, 
hours, and working conditions, and has 
refused to interfere in bargaining sessions. 
At the same time the AEC has had to 
carry out its responsibility for controlling 
costs of the program and for protecting 
it against espionage and sabotage—which 
unavoidably affects the attitudes of man- 
agement and unions at the bargaining 
table. 


Procedures of Labour 
Relations Panel 


The complex, intertwined relationships of 
the various parties concerned make the 
Panel’s work difficult because of the wide 
variety of interests and the range of activi- 
ties involved. Actively participating in the 
atomic energy program are the Government, 
including Congress and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, representing the public in- 
terest; contractors, including universities, 
representing private industry; the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, representing 
workers with many different skills, who 
must consider their internal political prob- 
lems and the effect of contracts in atomic 
energy on their members elsewhere. 
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A fundamental element in the success of 
the present policy is the reliance upon 
labour-management co-operation § rather 
than legislation or dictation by the AEC. 
Companies and unions in the atomic energy 
program have agreed not to cause any 
interruption of production through strikes 
or changes in the basic working agreements 
without first giving the Panel a chance to 
resolve the differences. When one of the 
parties to a dispute in atomic energy feels 
that it has gone as far as possible in collec- 
tive bargaining and still has not been able 
to negotiate terms which are acceptable, it 
may then notify the Panel. This is in 
tacit recognition that the right to take 
economic action of any kind remains in 
escrow with the Panel until after this 
impartial group has either (1) dismissed 
the case as one affecting a non-essential 
part of the atomic energy program, or 
(2) had an opportunity to settle it. In 
theory, at least, no strike in atomic energy 
is possible until the Panel has been officially 
notified of the dispute and has followed its 
procedures. Thus the nation is safeguarded 
against any surprise emergency—and is 
further protected by the deliberative pro- 
cesses of the Panel. 

The procedures of the Panel purposely 
are indefinite. This is primarily to allow 
the Panel every opportunity to bring about 
an agreement but also to avoid letting the 
parties know in advance what to expect 
from the Panel so that they will be less 
eager “to relinquish their own responsi- 
bility for working out a solution.” Accord- 
ing to the author, the “fuzziness” of outline 
in part distinguishes the Panel’s procedures 
from compulsory arbitration. A further 
distinction, he points out, is that Panel 
recommendations are by no means an 
assured part of the process nor, once given, 
are they binding. They can be accepted 
or rejected by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the contractor, or the union. 


Attitude of Labour 


It is interesting to note the author’s state- 
ment that, prior to the establishment of 
the Panel, both AFL and CIO unions 
tended to favour the institution of com- 
pulsory arbitration in atomic’ energy 
plants. An AFL statement pointed out 
that “emotional pressures from the public, 
Congress, and [labour’s] own organizations, 
due to the tremendous public interest 
involved, serve as restrictions upon labour 
from exercising its prerogatives” (i.e. the 
right to strike). An AFL officer said: 
“Bargaining with contractors, with the 
practical right to strike non-existent, is just 
mere shadow boxing.” 


—_ 


A CIO official told a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee that “the possibility of a 
strike and the threat of a strike” is “part 
of the system of settling labour disputes 
in this country.” 

With the possibility of strikes removed, 
it seemed to both organizations that some 
modification of the collective bargaining 
process was necessary. “As a matter of 
fact,” the author states, “both unions tried 
to avoid the word ‘compulsory’ in connec- 
tion with arbitration, as this implied legis- 
lation and a standing injunction against 
strikes in. the atomic energy industry. 
Legislation of this kind, both unions felt, 
would have far-reaching and evil effects on 
industrial relations. They also argued that 
experience in other countries showed that 
compulsory arbitration is not necessarily an 
airtight safeguard against strikes. Both 
unions preferred to have AEC require all 
of its contractors to agree ‘voluntarily’ to 
submit all disputes that could not be 
settled at the bargaining table to arbitra- 
tion. In return, the unions were willing to 
agree ‘voluntarily’ not to strike.” 


Avoidance of Special Legislation 


Commenting on the necessity for avoiding 
strikes in atomic energy plants, the author 
declares:— 

“Any formula that blocks strike action 
must also provide an alternative means of 
achieving a settlement that will be accepted 
by the parties. The only full substitute so 
far invented is compulsory arbitration. 
But time and again in the history of 
industrial relations, both here and abroad, 
compulsory arbitration has failed as a 
positive guarantee against strikes. Unless 
an arbitration award is acceptable to both 
management and the union, a_ strike 
remains a very real possibility, and neither 
laws nor other compulsions are certain safe- 
guards. 

“Compulsory arbitration has the further 
drawback of harming the collective bar- 
gaining process. Experience has proved 
over and over again that when arbitration 
is known to be available at the end of the 
bargaining road, even those disputes which 
might under normal conditions be settled 
without a strike are pushed on to the 
arbitrator for decision. The President’s 
Commission sensed that: this would be 
especially true in atomic energy, since both 
unions and management were so concerned 
with the precedent-setting effect of collec- 
tive bargaining in this field. A union faced 
with a wage settlement which it feels would 
be unpopular among the rank and file, and 
which perhaps is less than it hopes to get 
by calling a strike elsewhere, will often 


prefer to have the settlement decreed by an 
outsider, thus disclaiming any responsibility 
for, or acceptance of it. Similarly, manage- 
ment may prefer to be ‘forced’ into a wage 
increase which under the circumstances 
seems inevitable—but which it thinks is 
greater than it would agree to in its home 
plants—than to have the increase set as a 
‘voluntarily’ reached precedent.” 

The President’s Commission, in avoiding 
any recommendation for special anti-strike 
or arbitration legislation in atomic energy, 
put its faith instead in creating the most 
favourable environment for achieving 
agreements. 


In its report to the President it said:— 


We make no recommendation for enact- 
ment of special legislation at this time, 
believing that the recommendations or 
something substantially equivalent to them 
should be given a trial for a period of 
2 or 3 years. If they failed to secure 
continuity of production at any vital 
Government-owned, privately operated 
atomic energy installation, the effect would 
be to throw the full responsibility back 
into the hands of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. If this responsibility then 
seemed to make any special legislation 
necessary—Congress would have the benefit 
of that experience in considering such 
special legislation. 


Cases Heard hy Panel 


On June 10, 1950, the Atomic Energy 
Labour Relations Panel had been in exis- 
tence for over a year and had been called 
in on eleven cases. Nine had been settled 
satisfactorily by a variety of techniques and 
two were still in process. 

Four cases—two in construction at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, one involving a unit of 
guards at the Mound Laboratory in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, and one involving the deter- 
mination of the appropriate bargaining unit 
at Sandia Laboratory in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico—were settled after the Panel was 
called in, but before it formally accepted 
them. 

One case involving job classifications at 
the Mound Laboratory was settled by the 
Panel’s repeated referral of the dispute back 
to the parties for more bargaining. 

One wage case on a new construction 
job at the K-29 and K-31 building sites 
at Oak Ridge was settled by arbitration, 
although a short wildcat strike—quickly put 
down by union officers—marred the orderly 
handling of the case. 

Two wage cases—one at the X-10 
Laboratory at Oak Ridge and one at the 
Mound Laboratory—were mediated to 
settlement after the Panel had stimulated 
the parties to seek further agreement on 
basic facts. 
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The Panel made a formal recommenda 
tion on one case involving jurisdictional 
problems on an assignment of work for 
the new K-29 and K-31 plant sites at Oak 
Ridge. 

The two cases still unsettled were over 
wages—one in the K-25 Plant at Oak 
Ridge and one at Knolls Laboratory in 
Schenectady, New York. . 

An important factor in agreement-making 
to date and for the future, the author 
stresses, 1s the strong moral responsibility 
felt by contractors and labour unions to 
maintain atomic production. Both not only 
have patriotic motives, but also recognize 
that if the present policy proves ineffective 
in avoiding disastrous strikes in atomic 
energy, public opinion will demand _ that 
work stoppages be outlawed by drastic legis- 
lation—which, by extending government 
control over wages and working conditions, 
might have far-reaching effects on collective 
bargaining outside the industry. 

Difficult problems in atomic energy labour 
relations still remaining unsolved are raised 
by the author. One is the reconciliation 
of reasonable cost control by AEC. with 
non-interference in collective bargaining 
between the contractors and their 
employees. Steps have been taken to work 
out with the contractors and unions 
involved broad principles which can serve 
as criteria for wage costs which the AEC 
will reimburse, but which will be sufficiently 
general to allow ample room for bargaining. 
No definite principles had been agreed to 
at the time the report was written. 


Strikes and the Public Interest 


A foreword to the report sketches the 
nature of the basic problem of maintaining 
peace in the atomic energy, as in other 
essential industries, as follows:— 

“Strikes in essential industries present one 


of the great American dilemmas. They 
emphasize the frequent conflict between 


individual freedom and the common welfare. 
“By law and by tradition, the right to 
strike is an accepted feature of our demo- 
cratic society. American workers should be 
free to exercise their economic strength in 
order to obtain fair wages and. good working 
conditions. The strike is their strongest 
weapon and ultimate source of power. 
“Nevertheless, we recognize that the 
exercise of that right should not be abused 
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to an extent where it irresponsibly threatens 
the overriding public interest. Modern 
technology has so increased specialization 
and thus the economic interdependence of 
our people that strikes in essential indus- 
tries may disastrously affect the general 
health and safety. Today, a few strategi- 
cally placed individuals can make decisions 


adversely affecting millions of their 
fellows. 
“Certainly when there is a_ conflict 


between individual freedom and the public 
welfare, the latter must come first. When 
disagreements occur between employers and 
employees in essential industries, the public 
cannot tolerate prolonged work stoppages 
to force one side to change the position 
of the other and thereby reach ‘agreement.’ 
Our government neither can nor should 
permit parties to collective bargaining in 
these industries the extravagance of a 
genuine test of strength by a prolonged 
work stoppage. . 

“No democratic government has long 
stood idly by in such cases, and none 
could remain long in office. Thus while 
the unlimited right to strike or lockout 
exists in theory, in practice it is a limited 
right—it exists only so long as it is not 
used beyond the limits of the public’s 
tolerance. 

“As a last resort, American governments 
have always stepped forward to end_pro- 
longed work stoppages in essential indus- 
tries. Doubtless they will continue to do 
so—and -with continued public approval. 
But what they should do after they step 
forward is subject to much less agreement. 
Compulsory arbitration, injunction, and 
plant seizure have been tried and generally 
found wanting. 

“In atomic energy, the experiment of not 
announcing in advance the precise nature 
of the government’s proposed action is 
being tried. Flexible and non-legalistic 
techniques are being employed.” 

The foreword adds that “it is clearly too 
soon to reach a final judgment as to the 
success or general applicability of the 
techniques being employed. But the short 
record is an encouraging one and future 


developments deserve careful attention.” 
There may well emerge, the statement 
continues, “a common law,’ based on 


experience and precedent, that will have 
implications for management-labour rela- 
tions in other essential American industries. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Significant parallels in the basic causes of industrial peace are 
found in the eight cases so far studied by the National Planning 
Association, in its attempt to find an answer to the question 
“What Makes Industrial Peace?” 


For its eighth case study of the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining, 
the special committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association selected for analysis the 
Marathon Corporation, described in the 
report as “one of -Wisconsin’s leading 
companies in the highly competitive paper 
industry.” 

In a statement accompanying the authors’ 
analysis, the NPA committee stresses the 
value of this particular study as a com- 
panion piece to Case Studies Nos. 1 and 
7, which dealt with paper companies on the 
West Coast and in New England (L.G., 
1949, p. 703, and April, 1950, p. 438). 

This study, it is claimed, adds further 
strong evidence that constructive and 
reasonable attitudes of employers and 
union representatives toward bargaining are 
far more important in achieving industrial 
peace than outside factors such as the size, 
profitability, or location of the company, or 
the number of unions involved. 


Marathon Corporation 
and Seven Labour Unions 


The thirteen-year record of Marathon’s 
peaceful relations at four Wisconsin plants 
and one Michigan plant has been marked 
by integrity, good faith, and a willingness 
to bargain on the part of management and 
unions, according to the report. 

The company deals with seven unions, 
composed of all of the company’s produc- 
tion and maintenance workers, numbering 
about 3,000. The bulk are members of 
AFL’s twin paper unions, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. The rest are 
members of four AFL printing unions and 
the independent International Association 
of Machinists. 

The record shows that there has never 
been a strike at Marathon. Arbitration has 
never been resorted to, although contracts 
call for arbitration of differences over the 
interpretation and meaning of the contract. 
Neither the company nor any of the unions 
has resorted to the courts, and govern- 
mental administrative agencies have been 
called in on labour relations matters only 


when the law required it. Conciliation has 
been resorted to but twice, and on one of 
these occasions the matter was beyond the 
control of both the company and the local 
union. Both company and union credit 
the recent president of the 40-year old 
company as the “principal architect” of the 
relationship. 

The authors of the report conclude that 
there are twenty factors which have con- 
tributed in varying degrees to the remark- 
able record of industrial peace at Marathon. 
There seems no question to them, however, 
that most important are the facts that 
Marathon’s management officials act on the 
principle that “a company gets just about 
the kind of labour relations it asks for” 
and that the unions with which Marathon 
deals have a record of responsibility and 
maturity. 

The committee and the authors show 
that the company, the union, and _ the 
public have gained from this constructive 
relationship. The company has prospered 
and steadily expanded. Its sales have 
increased about five and one-half times; 
employment has almost quadrupled; and 
profits—figured on sales or net worth—are 
satisfactory. The workers have received 
wages above local levels, comparable to 
competitive rates within the industry as a 
whole, but somewhat below metropolitan 
standards. In addition, fringe benefits 
account for a sizeable amount of the com- 
pany’s wage bill. Employment has been 
steady and turnover low. Both the com- 
pany and the unions recognize the peril of 
losing customers due to work stoppages. 
There has been no collusion against the 
consumer through arbitrarily high prices. 

Referring to earlier Case Studies of pulp 
and paper companies, the NPA committee 
explains that three studies were made in 
the same industry in order to see how 
unions which have peaceful relations 
with one company fared with other 
companies in different geographical locales 
and under different bargaining conditions. 
“We wanted, too, to explore the effects 
that the size of the bargaining unit and 
the presence of multi-union bargaining had 
on specific relationships. Thus, although 
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there are similarities in these three cases, 
there are also important points of differ- 
ence.” For example, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation (Case Study 1) is the second 
largest pulp and paper company in the 
country and it bargains as part of a region- 
wide employer group on the Pacific Coast. 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany in New Hampshire (Case. Study 7) 
has less than 1,000 employees and it bargains 
individually with seven unions. Marathon 
is between the two, both geographically and 
in size, and it bargains with seven unions 
individually. Nevertheless, the authors and 
committee find significant parallels in the 
basic “causes” of industrial peace in the 
three paper companies, as well as in the 
other Case Studies of other companies in 
other industries. 

The Marathon study reaffirms the 
importance of the following factors found 
in the seven previously studied situations :— 

1. There is full acceptance by manage- 

ment of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess and of unionism as an institution; 

2. The unions fully accept private owner- 

ship and operation of the industry; they 
recognize that the welfare of their 


members depends upon the successful 
operation of the business; 

3. The unions are strong, responsible, and 
democratic; 

4. The company stays out of the unions’ 
internal affairs; it does not seek to 
alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
unions; 


5. Mutual trust and confidence exist be- 
tween the parties. There have been no 
serious ideological incompatibilities; 

6. Neither party to bargaining has adopted 
a legalistic approach to the solution of 
problems in the relationship ; 

7. Negotiations are “problem centered”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day 
problems than on defining abstract 
principles; 

8. There is widespread union-management 
consultation and highly developed infor- 
mation sharing. 

The study gives a brief history of the 
company and describes the type of jobs 
performed. It then reviews the coming of 
the unions, and the developments of 
collective bargaining. A chapter entitled 
“administering the Contracts” deals with 
grievance procedure, seniority, discipline 
and discharge, and other matters. The 
study is enlivened with a series of accounts 
of episodes illustrating various aspects of 
the union-management relationship. 

It concludes with a listing of some of 
the problems which union and manage- 
ment may have to face in the future, which 
“may be tougher than anything the parties 
have had to face in the past.” 

“None of these possibilities, however, 
represents a matter so serious that it can- 
not be overcome by the same brand of 
integrity, good faith, and willingness to 
bargain which the parties have shown in 
the past. Furthermore, they have managed 
to build up a tremendous reservoir of good 
will which can withstand hard knocks.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Participation of ILO in 


United Nations Technical Aid Program 


The International Labour Organization 
has begun to provide technical assistance 
to its member countries as part of the 
United Nations program for the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 312; Aug., p. 118). 

The ILO’s contribution to the program 
is being co-ordinated with the contributions 
of other UN specialized agencies through 
the Technical Assistance Board which was 
established by a resolution approved by 
the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The equivalent of $20,000,000 has been 
pledged by 54 Governments to finance the 
program up to December 31, 1951. Of this 
sum, roughly $2,000,000 will be allocated to 
the ILO. 

The fields in which the ILO is providing 
assistance include vocational guidance and 
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training, employment service organization, 
migration, labour statistics, co-operation 
and handicrafts, industrial welfare, labour 
inspection, labour legislation, industrial 
relations, agricultural working and living 
conditions, social security, industrial safety, 
and industrial hygiene. Assistance will 
also be given in the solution of specific 
problems relating to particular industries 
or categories of persons. 

Assistance is being supplied by missions 
composed of experts, and in the form of 
Seminars, training institutes, meetings for 
the exchange of information, and in 
various other ways. 

The ILO has provided technical assist- 
ance to its member states since the earliest 
years of the Organization. With the funds 
that have been made available under the 
new program, however, the possibilities’ of 


increasing the Organization’s work of this 
kind have been considerably enlarged. 

Countries which have requested assistance 
within the ILO’s area of responsibility 
under the new program include Burma, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Turkey. 


Preliminary work has been started on 
some of the projects proposed by these 
countries, and others are under considera- 
tion by the Technical Assistance Board. 
Certain of the projects will be undertaken 
by the ILO in co-operation with one or 
more of the other international organiza- 
tions participating in the program. 


Publication of Handhook on Canada’s National 
Employment Service Inaugurates ILO Series 


With the’ publication of Natzonal 
Hmployment Services, Canada, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has, as part of its 
manpower program, begun the issue of a 
series of handbooks intended to serve as 
a guide in the development and improve- 
ment of employment services throughout 
the world. The handbooks will bring 
together and make available in comparable 
form surveys of employment service 
policy, practices and techniques in various 
countries. 

The National Employment Service of 
Canada was requested to prepare the first 
report in the series. 

The material is presented according to 
a uniform plan which will be followed by 
the countries participating. The first two 


Freedom of Association and 


chapters include a general introduction and 
an account of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the service. The bulk of the infor- 
mation is contained in chapter 3, which 
describes in detail the functions, program 
and procedures of the service, under such 
headings as statement of policies, organiza- 
tion of placement work, employment in- 
formation, employment counselling, service 
to special categories of workers and special 
industries, and co-operation in economic 
and social planning and administration. 
The remaining chapters deal with the 
organization and operation of advisory 
committees, recruitment and training of 
employment service staff, private employ- 
ment agencies, and employment. service 
research activities. ‘Specimen forms are 
shown in the appendix. 


Conditions of Work in Venezuela 


The International Labour Office has 
published a report prepared by a mission 
sent to Venezuela by the ILO in response 
to an invitation from the Government of 
that country. 

Under the terms of this invitation, the 
purpose of the mission was “to secure 
complete and impartial information con- 
cerning social problems, general conditions 
of work in the different industries, the 
scope of the benefits and _ protection 
afforded to workers under the legislation 
in force and the National Government, and 
the development and functioning of trade 
unions.” The mission was headed by Jef 
Rens, senior Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labour Office. It spent 
seven weeks in Venezuela in 1949. 

According to the report, freedom of 
association in Venezuela “is far from being 
complete.” 

The report said the Venezuelan, unions 
“do not at present enjoy a freedom of 
action and organization comparable to that 
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enjoyed by countries in which the func- 
tioning of workers’ organizations is pro- 
tected from legal or administrative 
restrictions.” 

At the same time, the report described 
the social legislation of Venezuela as “very 
progressive and conceived in such a manner 
as to ensure the effective protection of the 
workers.” 

It said that in the field of living condi- 
tions and conditions of work, certain 
Venezuelan laws generally conform to—and 
sometimes go  beyond—ILO © standards. 
However, it added, this legislation was not 
applied everywhere with the same degree 
of effectiveness. 

To consolidate the legislation, certain 
revisions appeared necessary, the mission 
suggested. It said, however, that it would 
be difficult for the Government to under- 
take these revisions without the active 
collaboration of the workers and employers 
concerned, and it emphasized that a return 
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to freedom of association appeared to be 

a condition for this collaboration. 

Certain measures taken by the Military 
Junta since the mission’s visit indicated a 
new trend in the Junta’s attitude toward 
the right to organize and other funda- 
mental freedoms, the report said. 

The mission said it had carefully 
refrained from expressing any judgment 
with regard to questions which did not fall 
within the terms of reference of the 
Venezuelan invitation. 

The mission suggested, however, “in the 
light of the situation” it had reviewed, that 
the Venezuelan Government “give the 
fullest and most earnest consideration to 
the following steps designed to permit the 
normal functioning of a healthy trade 
unionism.” 

1. Removal of the bar against the 
re-election by the trade unions of 
former members of their executive 
committees. 

. Lifting of the obligation to. obtain 
prior Government approval for the 
holding of trade union meetings. 

3. Re-establishment of the liberty of 

the unions to form national federa- 

tions and confederations. 

4. Restoration of the right to strike 

and lockout within the limits of 

the labour law. 

Encouragement of collaboration in 

the economic and_ social field 


bo 


or 


ILO Report on Employment 
Conditions on Panama Ships 


The International Labour Office has 
published the report of a committee of 
inquiry which investigated employment 
conditions in ships flying the flag of 
Panama. 

The report was examined by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO, and was published 
in agreement with the Government of 
Panama. 

The volume contains a statement made 
by the Governing Body drawing attention 
to certain points concerning the report and 
making certain suggestions and recom- 
mendations. The volume also contains 
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between free strong and _  inde- 
pendent organizations of employers 
and workers. 


The report also suggested measures to 
improve Venezuela’s social security legis- 
lation and its labour inspection services. 

The report suggested that the workers’ 
and employers’ organizations could them- 
selves contribute to the re-establishment of 
normal industrial relations in the country. 

It said the mission considered the 
employers should “endeavour without delay 
to set up free representative organizations, 
the absence of which constitutes a regret- 
table gap in the social structure” of 
Venezuela. 

The mission also considered, the report 
declared, that “the trade union officials 
might, to such a degree as is possible, 
protect the unions from the vicissitudes of 
political life and enhance their prestige and 
the effectiveness of their action by drawing 
a clearer demarcation between their purely 
trade union activities and their political 
activities. .. .” 

“The mission is convinced,’ the report 
concluded, “that if the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment were to adopt the recommendations 
which it has put forward a secure founda- 
tion would be laid for the gradual 
development in Venezuela of a free trade 
union movement and a body of social 
legislation corresponding to the needs and 
aspirations of the Venezuelan people.” 


certain observations on the report made by 
the Government of Panama. 

The committee of inquiry was set up by 
the Governing Body in December, 1948 at 
the request of the Panamanian Government 
after the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation threatened a boycott of certain 
Panama, flag ships. 

The committee was composed of Herman 
Vos, member of the Belgian Senate, repre- 
senting Governments; A. Dalgleish of the 
United Kingdom, representing the workers; 
and A. G. Fennema of the Netherlands, 
representing the employers. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, was appointed during October to arbitrate the 
matters in dispute between the railways and the trade wmons 
representing non-operating employees. 


Introduction 


Pursuant to the provisions of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
discussions on the current dispute between 
the major railways and the trade unions 
representing groups of non-operating 
employees began in Montreal on October 4 
between officers of the four railway com- 
panies involved and the negotiating com- 
mittee of the seventeen associated unions. 

On October 10 the Government was 
notified by letter that the differences 
between the parties as to the terms of a 
collective agreement had not been resolved. 
The Government was also informed that 
the parties had been unable to agree upon 
the selection of a person to act as arbi- 
trator, as contemplated by the law passed 
by Parliament to terminate the railway 
strike of August 22-31. 

After the expiry of the thirty-day period 
provided by the Act for negotiations and 
of the fifteen-day extension thereof granted 
upon the request of the parties, His 
Excellency the Governor General in 
Council on October 17 appointed the Hon. 
R. L. Kellock, one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, as the arbitrator 
to determine and decide all matters that 
had not been agreed upon between the 
railway companies and the unions. The 
appointment was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., by Order in 
Council P.C. 4994. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock entered 
upon his duties on October 27, when he 


convened a hearing in Montreal. The 

arbitration proceedings continued for three 

days the following week and were renewed 

on November 8. 
* * * 

Another development of interest during 
October was the receipt of majority and 
minority reports of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of 
Brampton, Ontario, dealing with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Transportation Com-~- 
mission and its employees represented by 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The full text of 
the reports are printed below. Following 
the release of the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, the employees voted in favour of 
their acceptance but the recommendations 
were rejected by the employer. Further 
conversations were taking place between 
the parties at the end of the period under 
review. 

The Minister of Labour also completed 
the personnel of two Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with disputes 
between The Canadian Press and its sub- 
sidiary, Press News, Limited, and their 
employees represented by the American 
Newspaper Guild. In the absence of a 
joint recommendation from other mem- 
bers, the Minister appointed His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ontario, 
ag Chairman of each of the Boards. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 
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Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—-tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 


reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir* 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Rélations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg. Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred-. 
ericton and St.-John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of October. 
The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected five 
applications for certification, and ordered 
four representation votes. During the 
month the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Three certificates designating the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., as 
bargaining agent for separate units of deck 
officers employed by (1) Blue Peter Steam- 
ships Limited, on board the ss. Blue Peter 
Il and mv. Blue Cloud; (2) Provincial 
Steamships Limited, on board the ss. 
Federal Trader, and by (38) Northlantic 
Sealers Limited, on board the ms. Blue 
Seal. Head offices of the Companies are 
located in St. John’s, Nfld. (L.G., Sept., 
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1950, p. 1556, and Oct., 1950, p. 1669). 

The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., was certified as 
bargaining agent for three separate units 
of engineers officers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed by the same 
Companies (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556, and 
Oct., 1950, p. 1669). 

2. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers ot Canada, 
Inc., for a unit of engineer officers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed by 
Paterson Steamships Limited, Fort William, 
Onts C.G. Sept. 1950; , 1556); 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and five employers of 
longshoremen at the Port of Quebec, 
including the Albert G. Baker Company 


Limited, the Clarke Steamship Company 
Limited, W. G. McCauley, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, and Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Limited. The applica- 
tions were rejected for the reason that the 
applicant organization had not received the 
support of a majority of the employees 
concerned in a vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local No. 779, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, and Canadian National Railways 
(Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld.) 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 339). The Board 
ordered the vote following an investiga- 
tion and a public hearing of the parties 
concerned. 

2. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants’ Association and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668). 
The Board ordered the vote following an 
investigation of the application. 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Quebec and Ontario Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1041). The Board ordered 
the vote following an investigation and a 


public hearing of the parties concerned 
(See Reasons for Judgment below). 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Gulf and Lake Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1950, 
p. 1169). The Board ordered the vote 
following an investigation and a_ public 
hearing of the parties concerned (See 
Reasons for Judgment below). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers handling steam or 
other classes of motive power and employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in its Prairie and Pacific regions (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Division No. 1229, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Island 
Motor Transport Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.EI. (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

3. Communications Workers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Northern Telephone Company Limited, 


New Liskeard, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 


Re Le OnNeil). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, Limited, with 
head office at Montreal, Que., Respondent. 


This is an application for certification 
received by the Board under date of 
May 11, 1950, for certification of the 
Applicant as bargaining agent Ol) a UTE 
of employees of the Respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
on the vessels of the Respondent which 
operates a shipping business. 

The Applicant had, according to the 
report of the Board’s investigating officer 
following upon his check of the Apph- 
cants records, a majority of employees as 
members at the time the application was 
made. 

The Respondent contends that it had 


entered into a collective agreement, 
dated March 16, 1950, with the Sea- 
farers’ International Union representing 


this unit of employees for a term ending 
March 15, 1951. The Respondent con- 
tends that at the time the collective 
agreement became effective the Respondent 
had satisfied itself that the Seafarers’ 
International Union represented the 





The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
Judgement of the Board was delivered by 
the Vice-Chairman. 


majority of employees in the unit. The 
Respondent therefore submits that the 
application having been made less than ten 
months after the agreement became 
effective, the application is premature and 
should be rejected. 

The Respondent had entered into a 
collective agreement in 1949 with the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union which expired on 
March 14, 1950, and was not renewed. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union intervened 
in the present proceedings but subse- 
quently withdrawn, thereby abandoning 
any right it may have had to represent 
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the employees by reason of having had 
an agreement with the Respondent cover- 
ing the employees. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union had not been certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees 
zovered by the agreement. The Respon- 
dent states the agreement entered into with 
the Seafarers’ International Union on 
March 16, 1950, was entered into on the 
representations of that Union that it 
represented the employees covered by the 
agreement, and that the company in 
signing the agreement stipulated that it 
was provisional in nature until the Union 
satisfied the company that it did repre- 
sent the employees. The agreement was 
filed with the Department of Labour at 
the end of May, prior to which date the 
Respondent states the union had produced 
to it individual authorizations signed by 
147 out of 149 employees in the unit, 
designating the Seafarers’ International 
Union as bargaining representative of the 
employees. and authorizing the Respon- 
dent to deduct union dues and _assess- 
ments from wages. In addition, the 
Respondent states each employee in sign- 
ing the monthly payroll sheet of the 
Respondent authorized the deduction of 
the monthly union dues to the Seafarers’ 
International Union from his monthly pay 
and its remittance to the union. ‘These 
signed authorizations and payroll sheets 


were produced at the hearing. The 
authorizations so filed are dated at 
various dates running from March 30, 


1950, at earliest, into June, 1950, the great 
majority thereof bearing dates from 
March 30 on through to the end of the 
month of April, 1950. 

On the other hand, the Applicant 
points out that the aforesaid agreement 
between the Respondent and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, a copy of 
which was produced at the hearing, con- 
tains a provision requiring the employees 
as a condition of employment to either 
join the union and continue as members 
thereof during their employment or, in 
the alternative, to pay one month’s dues 
as well as initiation fees and to pay 
subsequent monthly dues as required of 
union members, and _ providing that 
failure by an employee to pay arrears of 
monthly dues at a pay-off date shall 
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constitute a bar to further employment 
until arrears are paid. The Applicant 
claims that, although the agreement is 
stated by the Respondent to have been 
provisional only, pending the establish- 
ment by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of its claim to represent the 
employees, nevertheless the provision 
recited above was given effect to and made 
applicable immediately following the 
execution of the agreement, and that 
employees signed the authorization cards 
in March and April subsequent to the 
signing of the agreement under threat of 
loss of employment. 

Tt is clear from the evidence before 
the Board that at the time the agreement 
between the Respondent and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union was signed that 
union had no authority of any kind to 
represent the employees covered by the 
agreement. The Respondent states that 
the agreement was not to be effective until 
the Seafarers’ International Union had 
established its representative status to the 
satisfaction of the company. 

The Board is of opinion that the exist- 
ence of an agreement entered into in the 
circumstances related above should not be 
permitted to operate as a bar to the making 
of the present application. 

The Board accordingly, without consider- 
ing it necessary to the disposition of the 
application to reach any conclusion as to 
the final effect of the aforesaid agreement 
and the opposing. contentions of the parties, 
gives its consent to the making of the 
present application. A vote will be taken, 
under the direction of the Chief Exec- 
utive Officer of the Board, of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, namely 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
vessels of the Respondent. The names 
of both unions will appear on the ballot. 


(Sgd.) A: H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


I. R. Prazorr, Esq., 
M. E. Nurratu, Esq., 

for the Applicant. 
C. R. McKenzis, Esq., K.C., 
W. E. Cotiison, Esq., 

for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 12, 1950. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited, with head office at 
Montreal, Quebee, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification 
of the Applicant as bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees of the Respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed on 
the vessels of the company which operates 
a shipping business. The application is 
dated June 21, 1950, and was received by 
the Board on June 23, 1950. The Board’s 
investigating officer reports, following a 
check of union records, that a majority 
of employees in the unit were members 
of the Applicant organization at the date of 
application. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union is the 
certified bargaining agent of employees in 
the unit by virtue of a subsisting certifica- 
tion order made in 1946. The last collective 
agreement between the Respondent and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union expired in 
March, 1949. The Canadian Seamen’s 
Union has not intervened in respect of the 
present application. In these circumstances, 
it must be assumed that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit. The 
certification granted to that union as afore- 
said is accordingly revoked. 

The Respondent in opposing the appli- 
cation denies that the Applicant represents 
the majority of employees, and states that 
it entered into a collective agreement with 
the Seafarers’ International Union under 
date of July 11, 1950, effective from July 1, 
1950, to run until March 31, 1951, covering 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit. 

Both the Respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union should be well aware 
that where a union has been certified as 
a bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 





The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
Judgement of the Board was delivered by 
the Vice-Chairman. 


tions and Disputes Investigation Act, no 
other union has authority under the Act 
to represent the unit for collective bar- 
gaining nor to bind employees in the unit 
by collective agreement until that certifica- 
tion 1s revoked. 

In any event, the application was filed 
prior to the date of the alleged collective 
agreement, and is therefore in order as to 
the time when made. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union which is the other party to 
the alleged collective agreement has not 
intervened to oppose the application nor to 
attempt to establish its right to represent 
the employees in the unit. 

A vote will be taken of employees in 
the bargaining unit consisting of unlicensed 
personnel on the ships of the Respondent, 
under the direction of the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and. Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


I. R. Prazorr, Esq., 
M. E. Nutra, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 


J. Brisset, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 12. 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of October the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Local No. 38-163, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, repre- 


senting Canadian National Steamships, The 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 


Coast Steamship Service), Frank Water- 
house of Canada Limited, Packers Steam- 
ships Company Limited, and Union Steam- 
ships Limited (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. Local B1440, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and Chaudiere 
Water Power Owners and Lessees, Ottawa 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 
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3. The Canadian Navigators’ Federation 
and the Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry 
Company Limited, Prescott, Ont. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On September 19, 1950, the Minister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters - in 
dispute between Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited, Port Hope, Ont. a 
Federal Crown Company, and Local No. 
13173, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of W. Dunn, 
who had been appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Ontario as 
Conciliation Officer to deal with the dispute 
on the assumption that the Company came 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
authorities. Constitution of the Board has 
been delayed pending further discussions 
between the parties and with officials of 
the Federal Department of Labour. 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 
The two Boards of Conciliation and 


Investigation appointed by the Minister on 
September 8, 1950, to deal with matters 


in dispute between The Canadian Press 
and the American Newspaper Guild and 
between Press News Limited and the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1895) were fully constituted on 
October 30, 1950, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Cochrane 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Boards, 
Messrs. Gordon R. Munnock, K.C., and 
Herbert Orliffe, both of Toronto, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On October 19, 1950, the Minister 
received the majority and minority reports 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission and Division No. 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). The 
texts of the majority and minority reports 
are reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, 


and 


Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Meetings of this conciliation board were 
held at Ottawa on the Ist and 2nd days 
' of August, 1950, and again at Ottawa on 
the 16th and 17th days of August, 1950. 
A further meeting of the board was held 
at Toronto on the 6th day of September, 
1950. 

The following were present .at the 
meetings held in Ottawa. On behalf of 
the Union: Messrs. W. P. Wall, Inter- 
national Representative of Amalgamated 
Association SER & MCE of America; 
J. A. Robinson, President of Ottawa Local 
No. 279; T. H. Hammell, Secretary; 
A. Brisbois, Treasurer; M. Goulet, Vice- 
President; H. Dyett, member of the 
executive; and J. H. Stitt, counsel. On 
behalf of the Commission: Messrs. E. F. 
Marchand, member of the Commission; 
D. N. Gill, General Manager, and A. W. 
Beament, K.C., counsel. 

All members of the board were present 
at the meeting held in Toronto on the 
6th of September which was for the pur- 
pose of considering our report. 
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On October 19, 1950, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with the dispute between the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 

The Board was composed of Huis 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Ontario, Chairman; John J. Connolly, 
K.C., Ottawa, and C. L. Dubin, Toronto, - 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the Company and Union, respectively. 

The texts of the Board’s majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


We should first deal with the question 
raised by the Commission as to whether 
the Agreement dated the 6th day of 


September, 1948, is still in full force and 
effect. The Commission has consistently 
taken the position that this Agreement is 
in fact still in effect and that the only 
question at issue which the conciliation 
board can consider is the question of 
pensions. The attitude of the Commis- 
sion on this point is clearly set out in 
a letter from Mr. W. R. Creighton, 
Chairman of the Commission to Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, dated the 18th of March, 1950. 
The parts of the letter which directly refer 
to the question as to whether there is an 
existing contract read as follows:— 

In view of the fact that neither party 
to the Collective Agreement gave a notice 
terminating the Agreement at the end of 
1949 under the provisions of Section 5, 
the Agreement automatically continues for 
the year 1950. Accordingly, since this 
Collective Agreement was entered into and 
up to the present time neither party has 
had or now has the right to require the 
other party to commence collective bar- 
gaining. That being so, neither party 
has at this time the right to request 
nor is there power in law to instruct a 
conciliation officer to confer with the 
parties. 

Despite the legal position set out above, 
the Commission is quite willing, without 
prejudice to the continuance of the 
present Collective Agreement, to resume 
negotiations with the Union of a supple- 
mentary agreement and the introduction 
of a pension plan. The Commission must, 
however, oppose thé appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer at the present time 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
in view of the valid and_ subsisting 
Collective Agreement between the Union 
and this Commission. 


A submission setting forth certain facts 
was made to the Hon. the Minister of 
Labour by the Union which bears date 
the 16th day of March, 1950, and some 
further correspondence in addition to the 
letter above referred to was had between 
the Commission and the Department. In 
this correspondence the Commission 
adhered to its original position but, in 
spite of representations made by the 
Commission, a Conciliation Officer was 
eventually appointed by the Department of 
Labour. The Officer failed to bring about 
a settlement between the parties and in 
his report to the Department bearing date 
the Ist day of June, 1950, it was pointed 
out among other things that the Union 
wished a Board of Conciliation to be set 
up but that the Commission was opposed 
to this being done. The Conciliation 
Officer had failed to arrange a settlement 
and recommended that a Board be estab- 
lished, and this Board was established on 
the 6th of June last. The setting up of 
the Board was done over the strong objec- 
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tions of the Ottawa Transportation Com- 
mission, and the Commission has not since 
in any way or at any time changed from 
its original position. 

It may be significant that the appoint- 
ment which is under the seal of the Hon. 
the Minister of Labour reads as follows: 
“Now therefore, the undersigned, the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
does hereby appoint a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, to be constituted as 
in the said Act provided, which Board shall 
endeavour to effect agreement between the 
parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed.” No complete agreement has 
been arrived at since the appointment of 
the Conciliation Board and it is obvious, 
keeping in mind the position which has 
always been taken by the Commission and 
not receded from, that a settlement at the 
present time is not possible. Failing a 
settlement and following these conciliation 
proceedings the parties have certain rights. 
We have been asked to make a finding as 
to the legal position of the parties, but we 
ave not sure that we should do so for the 
following reasons :— 


1. To some extent at least we are being 
asked to review an Act of the Minister of 
Labour and this is not desirable. 


2. A finding one way or the other might 
prejudicially affect the rights of the parties 
or one of them. 

3. It is possible that one or other of the 
parties might apply to the courts for a 
ruling as to its legal position notwithstand- 
ing any finding which might be made by 
this board. 

Under the circumstances we have con- 
cluded that it is advisable that we deal 
with all matters at issue between the parties 
and make our recommendations on the 
merits. 

In this conciliation there were originally 
six matters at issue between the parties as 
follows :— 

(a) Request by the Union for a_ twenty- 

cent per hour general wage increase. 

(b) Request for a ten-cent per hour differ- 

ential for skilled tradesmen. 

(c) Request for increased vacation days 

with pay. 

(d) Request for improvements in working 

conditions. 

(e) Request for alterations in sick benefits. 


(f) Request for establishment of a super- 
annuation scheme. 


Of the above the request for 1mprove- 
ments in working conditions was settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties 
following the first sittings of the conciliation 


board. 
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(a) Twenty-cent per hour general wage 
increase: 


The Union submitted a statement (which 
was not questioned by the Commission) 
showing the rates paid to first class oper- 
ators by twenty-seven different transporta- 
tion systems throughout Canada. The 
highest rate paid is $1.274 per hour; the 
lowest rate is 85 cents per hour—the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission pays its first 
class operators one dollar per hour. The 
average rate of pay, excluding Ottawa and 
excluding also the cost-of-living bonuses 
which are paid in certain places, is approxi- 
mately $1.083 per hour; from which it will 
be seen that the Ottawa rate is well below 
the average. There has been a substantial 
increase in the cost of living since the 
Ottawa rate was established on the Ist of 
January, 1949, and this fact has an 
important bearing on the question as to 
what is a fair wage. No evidence has been 
submitted to the board which would 
suggest valid reasons why the Ottawa rate 
for operators should be so far below the 
average. It is our understanding that 
generally speaking the operators’ rate is 
taken as the yardstick by which all of the 
rates are measured, and it would appear 
that the rates paid not only to operators 
but to other employees of the Commission 
are somewhat lower than those paid by 
other transportation systems. Since the last 
meeting of the board in Toronto we have 
considered the matter carefully and we 
recommend an increase of 15 cents per hour 
across-the-board, of which 124 cents per 
hour shall be effective as of the 1st day of 
April, 1950, and the remaining 24 cents per 
hour as of January 1, 1951. 

It will be noted that after lengthy nego- 
tiations between the Commission and the 
Union the matter first went to conciliation 
on the 25th of March last; this being so 
we are of the opinion that the suggested 
dates are reasonable under all the circum- 
stances. ‘The employees should not be 
penalized for the long delay in the nego- 
tiations because it would appear that both 
sides are to some extent at least responsible 
for the delay; on the other hand it is 
obvious that if no provision is made for 
increased rates to be retroactive, employers 
could profit perhaps in some _ instances 
unfairly by prolonging negotiations. 


(6) Ten-cent per hour differential for 
skilled tradesmen: 

It is our opinion that differentials for 
skilled tradesmen should be established. 
The Union request is for ten cents per hour, 
but the evidence on the point is not too 
complete or satisfactory and we find it 
difficult, on what is before us, to recommend 
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a specific rate. We are of the opinion that 
differentials could be settled between the 
parties if base rates were first agreed upon, 
but under the circumstances and on what 
is before us the request of the Union for a 
ten cent differential does not appear to be 
unreasonable. We would therefore recom- 
mend adoption of the ten cent differential 
leaving it to the parties to decide as to 
how it should be apphed, but on the under- 
standing that existing differentials if any 
should not be reduced. 

The Commission contends that it is 
financially unable to meet the demands of 
the Union; if this contention be correct the 
solution is In our opinion obvious, namely— 
to increase fares to meet increased costs of 
operations. It should be noted that there 
has been no substantial increase in fares for 
many years. 


(c) Increased vacation days with pay: 


We recommend in favour of two weeks’ 
vacation after two years’ service. 


(d) Improvements in working condit- 
ions: 


Settled. 


(e) Alterations in sick benefits: 


This question was not seriously in issue— 
httle reference was made to it during the 
sittings of the board. The matter is referred 
to on page 15 of the Union brief under the 
heading Clause 10—Sections 31 and 32. 
This is a quotation from a memorandum 
indicating the position taken by the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission with regard to 
the presentations of the Union, and this 
quotation indicates an intention on the part 
of the Commission to improve the position 
of its employees so far as sick benefits are 
concerned. Very little was said during the 
sittings and therefore the matter does not 
appear to be in issue and it seems to us 
that if there are differences between the 
parties they could in all probability be 
settled by direct negotiations. We there- 
fore make no recommendation in connection 
with this matter. 


(f) Establishment 


scheme: 


The establishment of a superannuation 
scheme or plan is in itself not an issue 
between the parties as the Commission has 
always indicated its willingness to do so. 
Practically the sole question at issue in 
connection with this matter is the refusal 
of the Commission to recognize “past 
service” rendered by the employees when 
the transportation system was owned and 
operated by the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company. The Commission takes the posi- 
tion that when the system was purchased 
by the City of Ottawa the City did not 


of superannuation 


purchase the Company but only the 
physical assets of the Company. At the 
time of the purchase no superannuation 
scheme or plan had ever been set up by 
the Company. It would appear that repre- 
sentations had in the past been made by 
the Union to the Company on this subject 
but it had never been pressed to a conclu- 
sion. ‘The Commission takes the position 
that it is not legally bound to recognize 
“past service” to the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company, and it is contended further 
that the Commission has no funds on hand 
out of which such a fund could properly 
be set up. It would appear that this con- 
tention is correct. 

On the other hand the men who have 
given many years of faithful service to 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
to the public of Ottawa and who are faced 
with permanent lay-offs in the near future 
are not in a happy position. Whether this 
matter was considered by the City Council 
at the time of the purchase has not been 
disclosed and it has not been shown that 
the Union made any representations to the 
Council at that time. It would appear 
therefore that the responsibility for the 
present situation does not rest entirely on 
the shoulders either of the Union or of the 
Corporation; nevertheless we are of the 
opinion that it is desirable that in any 
superannuation plan or scheme which may 
be established recognition should be given 
to past service. It is our understanding that 
the street railway system is owned by the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa, but 
operated by the Commission for the City. 
If in fact funds or means to provide funds 
for this purpose are not available to the 
Commission, it may be that the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa might récognize 
an obligation to these men and provide the 
necessary funds to finance a superannuation 
plan. In its request for recognition of past 
service the Union asks for twenty dollars 
per year for each completed year of service, 
but not exceeding twenty years in any case. 
In view of the fact that the entire respon- 
sibility for the present situation does not 
rest on the Corporation or the Commission, 
we recommend that in any plan or scheme 
for superannuation which may be set up 
recognition be given ten years of past 
service rendered prior to the date when the 
Commission purchased the physical assets 
of the Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 
namely, August 10, 1948. 

Dated at Brampton this 18th day of 
October, A.D. 1950. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRrANE (Judge), 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. L. Dusin, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
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Minority Report 


The 1949 contract between the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission and Division 
No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees representing the men, set out 
certain specific provisions to govern the 
relationships which were to obtain between 
the parties. There may have been some 
matters not covered by the contract and 
upon which both parties felt no prescribed 
course of conduct was required. The 
method of terminating the contract, how- 
ever, was not one of these. Section 5 of 
clause 2 of the Agreement reads:— 

This agreement shall be in effect from 
the Ist day of January, 1949, until the 
3lst day of December, 1949, and shall 
continue from year to year thereafter until 
terminated by either party giving the other 
two months’ notice of termination prior 
to the 3lst day of December, 1949, or any 
anniversary thereof. 


If either of the parties wished to term- 
inate the contract it was bound to follow 
the rule prescribed in the aforesaid section. 
Neither party has taken advantage of this 
clause and I cannot see how it could be 
said in the result that the contract was 
terminated. If the clause were obscure 
there might be some room for doubt as to 
its meaning. But it is clear and it was not 
invoked. 

It has been suggested that the letter 
written by the Union on the 3lst day of 
October, 1949, seeking to have amendments 
made to the Agreement for 1950 was tanta- 
mount to a notice of eancellation. This 
argument might have been of avail to 
cancel the existing contract if there had 
been no easily understood method of 
cancelling. 

Moreover it was stated for the Commis- 
sion at the hearing in the presence of all 
parties, and not denied by the Union, that 
at a meeting between the parties shortly 
after the letter of October 31, 1949, was 
dispatched, the Union stated to the Com- 
mission’s representatives that it was not its 
intention to terminate the agreement. 

It is true that in a subsequent letter 
dated the 14th of December, 1949, the 
Union argued that it had sought to term- 
inate the agreement by the earlier letter 
of October 31. This I think was a protest 
after the event and written to attempt to 
accomplish indirectly (and too late) what it 
could so easily and simply have done in 
time if it had so intended. 

To hold, as I do, that no effective notice 
of termination of the Agreement was given 
is not to take too technical a view. It is 
simply to hold that when two parties agree 
by written contract to observe a simple 
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rule of conduct, they are both bound to 
observe that rule or to be bound by the 
consequences of their failure so to do. 


Pensions: 


Both parties to the dispute agree that 
the question of pension rights is open for 
conciliation for 1950. The Union claims 
that the Commission should recognize the 
past service of employees who qualify for 
a period of twenty years. The Commis- 
sion js willing to recognize past service for 
pensions back to August 18, 1948. This was 
the date upon which the Commission took 
over the assets of the transportation system 
and which it is now managing and operating 
in the City of Ottawa. 

The Commissioners, as Trustees for the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa, say 
that in law they cannot provide pensions 
for their employees based upon services 
rendered to a former employer. For the 
Commission it is stressed that in 1948 the 
physical assets of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company were purchased by the 
City of Ottawa, the Commission was estab- 
lished and it was directed to manage and 
operate the assets then bought. There is 
in evidence before us, and not denied by 
the Union as authentic,.a Notice in the 
following form dated August 10, 1948. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 
Special Notice 
to the Employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company 


All the present employees of the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company desiring to con- 
tinue their employment with the exception 
of a few who have been notified by letter, 
will be re-engaged by the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission on August 13, 1948, 
with their present status and seniority. 

However, the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission can accept no responsibility for 
past service of any employee previous to 
August 13, 1948. 

It is the intention of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission to continue for the 
present the benefits presently enjoyed under 
The OER Insurance and Benefit Plan. 

The Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sioners look forward to receiving from the 
employees the same loyal and efficient 
service and co-operation that they have 
rendered to their former employers. 

The Commissioners will in turn endeavour 
to keep the welfare of the employees before 
them at all times. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission. 
Ottawa, August 10, 1948. 


Every employee of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company who was hired by the 
Commission received this notice and 
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accepted employment with the Commis- 
sion subject to its terms. I can find no 
authority in law for the Commission to 
recognize any pension rights and which 
would involve an expenditure of money by 
the Commission, for services except those 
rendered to the Commission. 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
did not establish a pension scheme for its 
employees before it sold its physical assets 
to the City of Ottawa. It was said that 
the Union had tried many times to have a 
pension scheme established, but without 
success. When the negotiations for the 
purchase by the City were conducted, 
apparently no consideration was given to 
the matter. It did not seem to be a factor 
which influenced the City when the pur- 
chase price was determined. The Union 
apparently did not then bring the matter 
to the attention of the Civie authorities. 
Yet it now appears as a potential liability 
of some $450,000 for the system and in- 
directly for the City if the Union demands 
are met in full. I think it would be too 
much to ask the Commission alone to 
assume this responsibility. 

For the Union it is urged and particu- 
larly on behalf of the older employees, that 
these men have given a lifetime of service 
to a transportation system for the citizens 
of Ottawa. Many of these employees are 
now reaching the end of their employable 
time and they have comparatively little 
security. 

While I have trouble trying to convince 
myself that there is a moral responsibility 
on the part of the Commission, I think the 
citizens of Ottawa generally would feel that 
something should be done to recognize for 
the employees more past service than the 
service rendered to August, 1948. At the 
present time there is a pension fund cover- 
ing past service for the civic employees 
including the firemen and the policemen. 
The pension fund for employees of the 
street railway system would be in accord 
with the policy followed for other civic 
employees and with the trend of such 
matters today. In the circumstances, how- 
ever, and taking into account the facts 
which I have stated above, I would recom- 
mend to the Commission that their pension 
scheme should recognize past service to no 
more than 10 years prior to January 1, 1951. 
accepted employment with the Commis- 
This is approximately 74 years more than 
the Commission feels it should go and it 
is ten years less than the Union demand. 


Wage increase: 

The Union demand on wages is for a 
twenty-cent per hour increase across-the- 
board. Section 14 (b) of the Agreement 
dated the 6th of December, 1948, between 


the Commission and the Union, provides 
for a cost-of-living bonus to be paid by the 
Commission based upon the Cost-of-Living 
Index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The clause states that wages would go up or 
down depending upon whether or not the 
Index rose or fell by three points from the 
Index figure of 166-6. At the time of the 
hearing the Index had not yet reached the 
point where Section 14 (b) could be in- 
voked. The effect of the present wage 
demand is to accelerate the arrangement 
then made. This fact, in my view, should 
influence the finding of the Board. 

There is another factor which should be 
considered. ‘The Commission is operating 
a publicly owned enterprise. The Commis- 
sioners carry on as Trustees for the City 
and so for the citizens of Ottawa. When 
the budgets are prepared the Commission’s 
plans are fixed for the year. Any extra 
expenses which arise accordingly, put the 
Commission that much farther into debt. 
In this case there is no question of the 
Commission piling up profits for distribu- 
tion to shareholders. It may be that the 
Commission is operating along very con- 
servative financial lines. That may be a 
form of criticism which is frequently 
directed at publicly owned utilities, but it 
is a policy of which taxpayers appear to 
approve. Practically the only source of 
revenue which the Commission receives, 
comes from the fare box. If the Board is 
to consider a wage increase I think it would 


be unfair to make it retroactive. The 
Commission should meet its operating 
expenses out of current revenue. To make 


a wage increase retroactive when no surplus 
is being accumulated for dividends as in 
the case of a privately owned company, 
would not in my judgment be equitable. I 
do not think that either party to this dis- 
pute is responsible for any delay in reaching 
a firm conclusion about a wage increase. 

In view of what I have already stated 
about the failure of the Union to cancel the 
1949 contract effectively and for the other 
reasons set out under this heading, I do 
not feel I should make any recommendation 
about the wage increase to become effec- 
tive before January 1, 1951. 

It may not be within the province of 
this Board to make a recommendation for 
any year but 1950. However, I think in 
the interests of the parties it would be 
helpful if I were to state what I think 
should take place at January 1, 1951 in the 
way of a wage increase. 

I think sufficient evidence was given at 
the hearing to indicate that wage levels in 
the Ottawa area of Ontario are not as high 
as they are in the more highly industrial- 
ized centres like Hamilton, Toronto and 


Windsor. The present basic wage for oper- 
ators in Ottawa is $1 per hour. In Toronto, 
1 believe it is $1.24. In Hamilton it is 
approximately $1.24. In Windsor it is 
approximately $1.274. 

Other systems, though. perhaps smaller, 
in the Ottawa area, pay wages for the same 
work of from 85 cents to 90 cents. I think 
it would be fair to suggest to the Commis- 
sion that a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour beginning January 1, 1951, be granted. 
Wage differential: 

The Union asks for a differential running 
between 2 and 10 cents an hour for some 
of its employees. The best evidence given 
under this heading was by Maurice Goulet 
who is a welder. Other evidence on the 
differential was not satisfactory and I do 
not think it sufficient to enable the Board 
to make a reasonable finding. It was stated 
before the Board that the question of the 
differential was raised at the last meeting 
held by the parties and was not properly 
discussed. I believe the Board would be 
justified and would be doing both sides a 
service, by recommending that the parties 
themselves adjust the differential. If after 
further meetings they both find they cannot 
agree, the question could be submitted to 
us again. My view, however, is that the 
differential can be settled amicably. The 
Commission has taken the initiative before, 
in’ this, 

Vacation with pay: 

Under the present agreement the Com- 
mission provides holidays with pay as 
follows :— 

6 days after 1 year 

7 days after 2 years. 
8 days after 3 years 
9 days after 4 years 
10 days after 5 years. 


The Union has requested two weeks’ holi- 
days with pay after 1 year of service. The 
Commission is willing to meet the Union’s 
demand as follows: 
After 1 year 7 days holidays with 6 
days’ pay. 
After 3 years 10 days holidays with 9 
days’ pay. 
After 5 years 14 days holidays with 12 
days’ pay. 





The history of this question indicates that 
the Commission has been liberalizing its 
approach every year. I believe the Com- 
mission will continue to improve the holiday 
position as time goes on. Accordingly I 
would recommend for acceptance the new 
holiday schedule as proposed by the 
Commission. 
(Sgd.) Joun J. ConNouty. 

October 12, 1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Coal Mining 


CapE BRETON AND SPRINGHILL, N.S— 
DoMINION CoAL CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
CUMBERLAND RAILWAY AND CoAL Com- 
PANY AND UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreements to be in effect from February 
1, 1950, to January 31, 1952, and from year 
to year thereafter, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the mine committee in 
the discharge of their duties as provided for 
in the agreement which applies to all union 
members and to all eligible to membership in 
the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all union members all dues, 
fines and initiation fees, and also assessments 
and levies for strictly union purposes. The 
maximum amount to be so deducted in any 
one month shall not exceed $5. 


Hours: 8 per day, in machine shops 83 
per day. If necessary, surface workers may 
be required to work 4 hour longer to facili- 
tate their own work or the work of the next 
shift or day. Overtime: Collieries: surface— 
machinists, mechanics, carpenters, _black- 
smiths, electricians, shaftsmen (No. 2 
colliery), masons (No. 4 colliery), will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and statutory holi- 
days; underground—workers will be paid 
only for the actual time worked after the 
regular shift or on Sundays and legal holi- 
days, except that rope splicers who work less 
than 4 hours overtime will be paid a half 


shift and those who work over 4 hours will - 


be paid a full shift. Machine shops, con- 
struction and property department, outside 
mechanical and electrical departments, splint 
crushing plant and stone dump—time and 
one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and legal holidays will be paid to 
all classes of labour. Central power plant 
—-machinists, masons and electricians will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime, double 
time for Sundays and legal holidays. Inter- 
national and Louisburg piers—carpenters, 
machinists, blacksmiths and electricians time 
and one-half for overtime, double time for 
Sundays and legal holidays; all other 
employees will be paid for the actual time 
worked after regular hours or on Sundays 
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and legal holidays. Warehouse department-— 


employees will be paid for actual time 
worked. Cumberland Railway and _ Coal 
Company: Surface—time and one-half for 
overtime, double time for Sundays and 
straight time for legal holidays will be 


paid to mechanics, machinists, blacksmiths, 
plumbers, boilermakers, carpenters, masons, 
electricians and helpers; underground—time 
and one-half for Sundays, actual time 
worked for overtime and for work on legal 
holidays. 

Vacation with pay will be granted to 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with the Supplementary Finding 
and Directions of the National War Labour 
Board, dated January 20, 1944, as modified 
by later negotiations. 

Wage rates for certain classes: the agree- 
ments contain schedules of mining rates for 
the various collieries showing the rates per 
ton of coal mined, rates for timbering, push- 


ing, etc. Where daily rates are given they 
are as follows: underground workers— 
labourers, drivers, pit stablemen $8.14; 


pickmen $8.24 and $8.41; bratticemen, chock 
builders, chock drawers’ helpers $8.24; 
rollermen $8.26, dispatchers $8.61, pipemen 
$8.70, rope splicers $8.95, chock drawers 
$9.25: mechanized mining rates—joy loader 
operators, cutting machine operators $11.90: 
borers, operators of duckbills, Eimco 
machines or other types of loaders $11.40; 
mechanics and electricians with loading units 
$9.55; others employed at face with loading 
unit $9.25: shops, per hour—machinists, 
blacksmiths, boiler makers, moulders $1.198 
and $1.27; patternmakers, wood workers, 
brass moulders $1.27; carpenters, painters, 
iron melters $1.215; welders $1.191 to 
$1.327, tinsmiths $1.215 and $1.27, drillers 
$1.125 and $1.27, helpers $1.08 and $1.125; 
apprentices to start at $5.92 per day, in- 
creased by 43 cents per day each 6 months 
for 4 years; electrical department, per hour 
—electricians and linemen $1.198 and 
$1.276, helpers $1.086, labourers $1.018, boys 
under 17 years .876, boys over 17 years .911. 
Surface workers—tally boys $7.04; labourers, 
teamsters, pickmen, screen men $8.14; tipple 
men $8.14 and $8.24; car shunters and 
trimmers $8.29, washhouse and boiler tenders 
$8.53, carpenters $8.64 and $8.69, electricians 
$8.69; blacksmiths $8.69 and $8.83, helpers 
$8.53: colliery mechanics $8.69 and $8.95, 
colliery machinists $10.16, acetylene welder 
$9.53, hoisting enginemen $8.60 to $9.75, 
stokers $8.70. The above rates are the same 
as in previous agreement. 

Provision is made for the election of 
checkweighmen and for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining 


KIMBERLEY AND CHAPMAN CAMP, B.C.—THE 
CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WorKERS, LOCAL 651. 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1950 to May 31, 1951, and thereafter unless 


2 months’ notice is given by one party to 
the other. The agreement is similar to the 
one between the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Ltd., Trail, 
B.C., and the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 480, 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, October, 
1950, p. 1674, with the following classifica- 
tions and the corresponding basic wage rates 
added: barman $1.59, miner (raise or shaft) 
$1.48, miner (drift or stope) $1.39, timber- 
man $1.39. Basic wage rates are in all 
cases 6 cents per hour over the previous 
rates. 


Manufacturing 


Animal Foods 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., MoNTREAL AND 
HULL, QUE., TORONTO AND PETERBOROUGH, 
ONTARIO, WINNIPEG, MAN., EDMONTON, 
ALTA., AND VANCOUVER, B.C—CANADA 
PACKERS LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
MOCALS 282, 857, 314, 114, 210, 216, 243 
AND 162 RESPECTIVELY. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 21, 
1950, to August 1, 1952. Notice to terminate 
or to amend may be given before June 1, 
1952. During the period of negotiations the 
agreement shall remain in force. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
in the above plants. 

Union security: any employee who is now 
or who later becomes a member of the union 
in good standing shall, as a condition of 
employment, maintain such membership dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 
Such authorization may be revoked at any 
time. New employees shall, as a condition 
of employment, pay dues to the union during 
the term of the agreement, beginning with 
the second monthly check-off date after 
employment. Between July 17 and August 1, 
1952 (both dates inclusive), an employee 
may resign from membership in the union 
and/or cancel his authorization to deduct 
dues and his employment shall not thereby 
be affected. There shall be no discrimination, 
coercion or intimidation because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 

Hours of work shall not exceed 84 per 
day and 42 per week, except at Montreal 
and Hull where it is 9 per day and 44 per 
week (a reduction of 2 hours per week in 
all plants from previous agreement). The 
union agrees that it may at times be neces- 
sary to exceed or to reduce these basic hours. 
In consideration of the foregoing the com- 
pany agrees to guarantee a minimum work 
week of 36 hours (at Montreal and Hull 
364 hours) at regular rates of pay, subject 
to certain specified conditions. Overtime: 
hourly-paid employees will be paid time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
the hours prescribed for the day, double time 
for work on Sunday or the alternative day 
off and double time and one-half for work 
on 8 paid holidays (previously double time). 
Shift employees working on a paid holiday 
may elect to receive either double time and 
one-half or the regular rate and another day 
off with pay. Weekly-paid employees shall 
receive compensating time off with pay for 
work in excess of their weekly or daily 
schedule of hours. 


Rest periods of 10 minutes each during 
morning and afternoon shifts will be granted, 
provided the working time of the shift 
exceeds 24 hours. 

Vacations with pay: one fifty-second of one 
week for every week’s service for employees 
with less than one year’s service, one week 
after one year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 
years’ service and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
service (formerly only female employees were 
granted 3 weeks after 15 years, males after 
20 years). 

Wages: effective August 2, 1950, present 
hourly rates shall be increased by 7-4 per 
cent. Rates of weekly paid men shall be 
increased by $2.50 and of weekly-paid women 
by $2 weekly. After August 1, 1951, a 
further increase of 3 cents per hour will be 
granted. In addition, employees shall be 
given a cost-of-living allowance, which is to 
be adjusted every 3 months. The amount 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
latest cost-of-living index figure published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics before 
the beginning of each 3-months period: for 
each 1-3 points change in the index above 
167-5, a l-cent adjustment upwards or down- 
wards shall be made in the cost-of-living 
allowance. However, in no event will a 
decline in the index below 167-5 provide 
the basis for a reduction in the wage scale. 

Night premium: the company agrees to pay 
a premium of 5 cents per hour for work 
performed between 6 p.m. and 6 am. In 
Winnipeg and Edmonton a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid to all employees 
working on shifts beginning between 3 p.m. 
and oan 

The sick pay and welfare plan as amended 
will remain in effect for the term of the 
agreement, 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MILLINERY MANUFACTURERS AND TH)4 
UNITED HATTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
46. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
15, 1950, to February 15, 1952. In the event 
of a serious change in circumstances affecting 
the welfare of either party during the exist- 
ence of this agreement, either party may 
demand that a general conference be held 
for the purpose of discussing and dealing 
with any demands with respect to such 
changes in condition. 

Union security: every employer signatory 
to this agreement shall maintain a union 
shop during the existence of the agreement. 
The union agrees to supply to the employers 
any additional skilled workers in the classi- 
fications covered by this agreement. Should 
the union be unable to do so within 3 days 
of receiving a request, the employers may 
obtain such workers on the open market, but 
the latter shall become members of the union. 

Check-off: the employers agree to the 
irrevocable check-off of union dues and 
assessments of all union members in their 
employ. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. In dull periods when there 
is not sufficient work for all employees, fore- 
men, foreladies, etc. shall refrain from doing 
any work in the classifications covered by 
the agreement; the available work shall be 
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divided as equally as possible amongst all the 
employees of a _ particular classification. 
Overtime shall not be worked except for a 
period of 4 to 6 weeks in the spring, before 
Easter, and 4 weeks in the fall. The over- 
time shal] consist of not more than 10 hours 
per week, 2 hours per day, except in the case 
of female employees whose hours are subject 
to the provisions of the “Factory, Shop and 
Office Buildings Act of 1932”. Overtime shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


Statutory holidays: workers who have been 
employed in the millinery industry for at 
least 3 months and who have been with their 
present employer for one month shall be 
granted 4 specified paid holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. Employees 
shall have the right to absent themselves 
from work on May 1, but without pay. 

Vacations with pay: 14 weeks in 1950 and 
2 weeks in 1951, provided workers have been 
with their present employers at the vaca- 
tion time a minimum period of 8 months; 
otherwise they will be paid at the rate of 
2 per cent of their earnings from the time 
of their employment. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: hand blockers 
$57.96, blockers $53.55; cutters, straw oper- 
ators, fabric operators $52.29; drapers $37.20, 
trimmer-drapers $32.40, trimmers $29.50. The 
above rates are from $2 to $2.76 higher than 
the previous rates. 

Industrial Standards Act: both parties 
having agreed to apply immediately for a 
conference to establish a schedule to operate 
in the industry in Ontario will invalidate 
certain clauses of this agreement and will 
impose conditions that are not set out in this 
agreement. However, conditions of employ- 
ment, working hours, and rates of pay as set 
out by the schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act and by this agreement are not 
to be conflicting. 

Provision is 
disputes. 


made for the settling of 


Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, OntT.—-THE EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS UNION 
or NortH AMERICA, LocAL 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. - 

Union security: none but members of the 
union in good standing shall be employed to 
do any work which comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the union. This provision includes 
superintendents and foremen. No employee 
shall be required to handle any work which 
has not been executed in its entirety by 
members of the union or which emanates 
from an establishment engaged or assisting 
in a strike or lockout involving the union. 
The union agrees to furnish the necessary 
skilled and competent workmen; if it fails 
to do so within 10 days of a request the 
employer shall have the right to employ 
other workmen. Such workmen shall make 
application to become members of the union 
within 30 days. No individual employment 
contracts conflicting with this agreement 
shall be entered into unless consented to by 
both parties. 

Check-off: a payroll deduction shall be 
made by the employer from each member’s 
wages and remitted monthly to the union for 
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“Special Assessment Fund” purposes. (One 
specified employer is exempted from this 
provision.) 

Hours: 7% per day for day shift, 7 for 
first and 62 for second night shift, 373, 35 
and 333 hours, respectively, per week. After 
starting for the day or night no employee 
shall receive less than a full day’s or night’s 
pay. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 3 hours of work in excess of the above 
hours, double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays and Sundays, triple time for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. No 
journeymen shall be permitted to work more 
than 8 hours overtime in any one week when 
competent unemployed men are available. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s service; employees with less than one 
year’s service shall be entitled to one day for 
each 23 days worked during the previous 
year. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for day 
journeymen $90, for night journeymen on 
first night shift $95, on second night or 
“lobster” shift $100 for the first year of the 
agreement (an increase of $5 over the 
previous rates). For the second year of the 
agreement the above rates shall be increased 
by $3 per week. All foremen shall receive 
not less than $5 per week over the journey- 
man rate of wages. Apprentices shall be 
paid 30 per cent of journeymen’s rate for 
first 6 months, 35 per cent for second 6 
months and so on to 90 per cent for twelfth 
6 months. 

Apprentices: the number of apprentices to 
be allowed shall be based on the number of 
journeymen regularly employed on a full time 
basis for a period of not less than 3 months, 
at the ratio of one apprentice to each 8 
journeymen. 

All engravings shall be stamped with the 
union label. All negatives and positives to 
be transferred to other establishments for 
completion shall bear the union label. 


This agreement shall be extended to pro- 
vide for work on Saturdays but employees 
shall be engaged only on work for 2 specified 
companies and the production of plates for 
Federal and Provincial Governments of an 
emergency character and necessitating work 
on Saturdays. 

Provision 18 
disputes. 


made for the settling of 


Toronto, OntT.—Rotro-GRAVURE EMPLOYERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
UNION oF NortH AMERICA, LOCAL 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1950, 
to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
Employing Photo-Engravers Association of 
Toronto and the International Photo- 
Engravers Union of North America, summar- 
ized above, with the following difference :— 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for day 
journeymen $95, for night journeymen on first 
night shift $100, on second night or “lobster” 
shift $105 (an increase of $6 over the 
previous rates). For the second year of the 
agreement the above rates shall be increased 
by $3 per week. 


Wood Products 


NEWMARKET AND HoLLAND LANDING, ONT. 
—THeE OFFICE SPECIALTY MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
No employee shall be discriminated against, 
coerced, restrained or influenced on account 
of membership or non-membership, activity 
or lack of activity in any labour organization. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid for work in excess of the above 
hours and for work on 3 specified holidays, 
double time for work on 5 specified paid 
holidays (except in the case of engineers, 
firemen and watchmen). All employees shall 
receive a rest period of 10 minutes’ duration 
in the forenoon and 5 minutes’ duration in 
the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay: one week for all 
employees: those with one year’s seniority 
shall receive pay equal to 2 per cent and 
those with 5 years’ seniority pay equal to 4 
per cent of their earnings during the preced- 
ing 12 months. It is the policy of the 
company to close the plant during the first 
week of July and employees with less than 
12 months’ service shall receive as vacation 
pay an amount equal to 2 per cent of their 
earnings during their employment. In the 
case of absence without adequate excuse in 
excess of one working day in each month, 
the excess will be deducted from the 
employees’ vacation. 


Wage rates in effect March 30, 1950, are 
increased by 5 cents per hour for all adult 
male employees and 4 cents per hour for all 
female employees. Piece work rates will be 
adjusted to reflect these increases. The 
following are hourly rates for certain classes 
applicable to the Newmarket plant: Wood 
division—sticker, tenoner double end, shapers, 
band saw, dado saw, trim saw, rip saw 93 
cents to $1.05; shapers, dado saw, rip saw, 
operate only 75 to 89 cents; re-saw, swing 
saw, dovetail, mortising 85 cents to $1; 
automatic rip saw, buzz planer-jointer 85 to 
95 cents; boring machine, hand clamps, 
framing 75 to 90 cents; crating saws, chair 
bender 80 to 90 cents; cabinet makers 85 
eents to $1.05; finishing 75 cents to $1.05. 
Metal division—tool makers $1.06 to $1.25, 
tool maker improver 95 cents to $1.05, 
machinist 80 to 95 cents; heavy presses and 
power brakes 75 cents to $1.05; punch press 
80 cents to $1; turret lathe 85 cents to $1, 
operate only 75 to 85 cents; case makers 95 
cents to $1.05, welders 75 cents to $1.05, 
upholsterers 75 to 95 cents, tool grinder 90 
cents to $1, layout 95 cents to $1.07, die setter 
95 cents to $1.14, grinding, plater 75 to 90 
cents; filing, riveting and drilling 75 to 85 
cents. Service—stock room employee, crater 
and packer 75 to 95 cents; watchmen 75 to 
87 cents, plumber 95 cents to $1.08. Paper 
department—paper cutter 75 to 95 cents; 
pressmen 95 cents to $1.11, operate only 75 
to 95 cents; ruler 85 cents to $1. All depart- 
ments—general labour, adult males 75 to 85 
cents, boys (under 19 years) 55 to 75 cents, 
females 45 to 68 cents; minimum hiring rates 
for new employees—adult males 70 cents, 
boys 50 cents, females 40 cents. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


BRANTFORD, ONnT—TuHE CocksHuTrt PLow 
Co., LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 7, 
1950, to June 7, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
of its employees in respect to all working 
conditions. No discrimination, interference, 
restraint or coercion will be exercised or 
practised by the company because of an 
employee’s membership in, or connection 
with, the union. 

Check-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 

flours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Where 3 shifts of 8 hours each are 
worked males will be entitled to 20 minutes 
for lunch and females to 30 minutes, both 
with pay. Overtime: time and one-half shall 
be paid for work in excess of the above hours 
and for work on Sundays (except where part 
of regular shift) and 8 specified paid holi- 
days. Where an employee is required to 
work 7 continuous days of any calendar week, 
he or she shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for the seventh day. 

Rest periods and wash-up time: employees 
(except shift workers where 3 shifts are 
worked) shall be allowed a rest period of 
10 minutes each half shift. The company 
will also allow a 5-minute period for the 
purpose of washing up immediately prior to 
the end of each half shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service (the last 
provision is a new one). EHmployees with 
between 3 and 12 months’ service shall be 
entitled to 2 per cent of their earnings 
during the first 11 pay periods of the current 
calendar year (employees are paid bi-weekly). 
All vacation pay shall be subject to deduc- 
tions on a pro rata basis for any unauthor- 
ized absence from work in excess of one day 
per month. 

Shift bonus: any person employed on night 
shifts shall receive a bonus of 5 cents per 
hour for each hour worked between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 

Welfare plan: the company will set aside 
an additional one cent per hour for the pur- 
pose of increasing welfare benefits for the 
employees. The 2 parties shall agree on the 
details of the increased welfare benefits. 

Pensions: the comany will commence pay- 
ing 5 cents per hour into a trust fund in the 
hands of a trust company, selected by the 
company for a non-contributory plan effec- 
tive from the commencement of the new 
collective agreement. Details of any pension 
plan are to be mutually worked out and 
agreed to by the actuaries of the company 
and the union. 

Provision is made for the continuance of 
a Health and Safety Committee, and for 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 
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Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


St. Mary’s, Ont.—StT. Mary’s CEMENT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Workers oF CANADA, Loca 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1950, to July 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan. 1950, p. 74) swith the 
following changes and additions: — 

Statutory holidays: the agreement provides 
for 5 specified paid holidays and two holidays 
without pay (previous agreement provided 
tor 5 holidays without pay), with the under- 
standing that the union will make no further 
request to the company for additional holi- 
days or for changes or amendments to the 
paragraph regarding statutory holidays for 
a period of 5 full years. Work on the paid 
holidays will be paid for at double time and 
on the other 2 holidays at time and one-half. 


Vacations with pay: effective September 1, 
1950, employees with 25 years’ continuous 
service will be granted an additional week, 
making it 3 weeks in all; 2 weeks of the 
vacation may be taken between December 1 
and the following March 31 and the third 
week between April 1 and November 30. 


Pension plan: all employees who are 
eligible for the pension plan and who have 
joined the company’s working force on or 
after May 31, 1944, will join and participate 
in the company sponsored pension plan as a 
condition of employment. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 cents. 
A provision that there will be no increase in 
the cost-of-living bonus if the index rises 
above 169 has been added. 


Construction 


ToRONTO, ONntT.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL Con- 
TRACTING FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LOCAL 353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The com- 
panies agree not to employ anyone on elec- 
trical construction work who is not a member 
of the union. No member of the union shall 
be permitted to work at electrical construc- 
tion work for anyone who is not a party of 
the agreement. The union shall not sign this 
agreement with anyone other than a party 
whose business is recognized as electrical con- 
struction work. : 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all overtime, including work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. Where 2 
or 8 shifts are employed those other than 
the day shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. When work cannot be done 
during the day such work may be done as a 
straight night shift of not more than 7 hours 
with pay for 8 at straight time. A minimum 
of 6 hours with 7 hours’ pay shall be con- 
sidered a shift. No employee shall be per- 
mitted to work on more than one shift in 24 
hours unless overtime rate is paid. 


Vacation pay of 4 per cent of wages shall 
be given employees in order to allow 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

_ Wage rates: for journeymen electricians 
$1.80 per hour from June 1, 1950, to June 30, 
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1951 (an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
previous rates), and $1.85 thereafter; for 
apprentices during second half of first year 
30 per cent of journeymen’s rates, during 
second year 40 per cent, during third year 
50 per cent and during fourth year 70 per 
cent. 

Apprentices: one apprentice may be 
employed by each employer and, in addition 
thereto, one apprentice for every 3 journey- 
men in a shop. 


Transportation: men requested to travel 
out of the Toronto Zone shall have their 
transportation cost paid by the employer and 
also receive travelling time to and from the 
job. Employees on these out-of-town jobs 
shall conform to building trades agreement in 
the district. 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF VANCOUVER, B.C., AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA, LOCALS 452 AND 1251. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if they are not 
available the contractor may obtain car- 
penters elsewhere but they must join the 
union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid for the first 4 hours in excess 
of the regular hours until a break of 8 hours 
oceurs, double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. Additional shifts, when 
required and continued for 3 consecutive 
nights, and shifts starting after 4 p.m. on 
jobs in occupied buildings where work must 
be done after regular working hours shall 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 


Hourly wage rates: for journeymen car- 
penters $1.68; foremen in charge of work 
shall be paid not less than $1.60 per day 
over the journeyman’s rate. 


Transportation: all workmen on _ out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to and 
from the job. Meals and travelling time 
up to 8 hours in any 24-hour period will 
be paid for. 

Should men be asked to work in districts 
under the jurisdiction of other locals of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America they shall be paid the 
wage and adhere to the conditions appli- 
cable in the district in which the local union 
has jurisdiction. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation 


Water Transport 


St. JoOHN’s, NFip—NEWFOUNDLAND 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED AND 
THE LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 


year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
During the currency of this agreement no 
new working conditions shall be introduced 
by either party. 

Union security: all employers shall employ 
members of the union. If sufficient members 
are not available non-union help may be 
employed at union rates of pay. No union 
member shall be required to perform work 
which involves the processing, handling, or 
transportation of any goods which have been 
shipped from any premises where there is a 
dispute between such shipper and any union 
performing longshore work. 

Hours of work shall be: day—9 a.m. to 
6 p.m., early night period—7 p.m. to 11 p.m., 
late night period—midnight to 8 a.m.; meal 
hours—8 a.m. to 9 a.m., 1 pm. to 2 p.m., 
6 p.m. to 7 p.m., 11 p.m. to midnight. Men 
working through the night may carry on to 
midnight if they so desire. Should men be 
required to work beyond the regular meal 
hour they shall be paid meal hour rates. 
Men required to work after midnight shall 
be entitled to a short lunch period with pay 
if work extends beyond 4 a.m. or to one-halt 
hours’ pay at the appropriate rate. A man 
who has worked continuously for 20 hours 
must not continue his employment or be 
re-employed until he has had at least 8 hours 
rest. 

Union holidays: there shall be 9 specified 
union holidays; on 4 of them no work shall 
be performed except the handling of mail 
and luggage, maintenance work on cold 
storage plants, and in cases of emergency: 
if work is undertaken the following rates of 
pay shall apply: loading or discharging cargo 
—Sunday rates; work in connection with cold 
storage and fish wharf operations—meal hour 
rates. On the other 5 holidays work may 
be undertaken at meal hour rates. On 
Christmas Eve no work shall be performed 
after 11 p.m; work between 6 p.m. and 
11 p.m. shall be paid for at Sunday rates. 


Hourly rates of wages for (1) day: 
(2) early night; (3) late night; (4) meal 
hours, union holidays, Saturday night and 
(5) Sunday work, respectively: Steamship— 
general and salt cargoes $1.20, $1.43, $1.95, 
$1.95, $2.40; cement, coal, sand $1.28, $1.51, 
$2.03, $2.03, $2.56; Welsh steam coal and 
slag, coal storage on ships $1.38, $1.61, $2.13, 
$2.13, $2.76; anthracite coal $1.40, $1.63, 
$2.15, $2.15, $2.80; ammunition $1.80, $2.26, 
2.72, $2.72, $3.60; general labour about 
premises 81 cents, 92 cents, $1.17, $1.68, $1.68. 
Fish wharf—barrowing and packing 91 cents, 
fio SOT. Syl. Syl; labour’ in. oi) 
freezers and cleaning oil tanks 85 -cents, 95 
cents, $1.20, $1.69, $1.69; general labour about 
premises 81 cents, 92 cents, $1.17, $1.68, $1.68. 
Seal—cleaning sealoil tanks 85 cents, 95 cents, 
$1.20, $1.69, $1.69; packing skins, scrapping 
and piling skins, salting and piling skins, 
drumming skins after manufacturing period 


88 cents, 99 cents, $1.24, $1.70, $1.70; all 
factory work, wheeling to elevator or drop, 
drumming skins during manufacturing period 
95 cents, $1.06, $1.81, $1.72, $1.72; cleaning 
steamer after voyage $1.20, $1.43, $1.95, $1.95, 
$1.95; drawing and shipping oil and other 
labour about premises 81 cents, 92 cents, 
$1.17, $1.68, $1.68. Special rates on certain 
cargoes: asphalt and tar (in barrels) when 
in damaged condition 30 cents per hour over 
general cargo rates; fertilizer, creosote sticks, 
cow hides (in bundles) 10 cents per hour 
over general cargo rates: lime, talc, plaster, 
charcoal, and powdery commodities (in brin 
or paper containers) 7 cents per hour over 
general cargo rates; men engaged in cleaning 
boats after discharge of cattle shall be paid 
25 cents per hour over general cargo rates; 
men working cargoes of cement wherein sub- 
stantial breakage of paper packages has 
occurred shall be paid 30 cents per hour over 
cement rates. Waiting time shall be paid 
for at the full rate for the first hour and at 
half rate for each subsequent hour. 

The number of men per gang is specified. 

Provision is made for’ settlement of 
disputes. 

Conditions applying to cold storage opera- 
tions only: 

The Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
shall deal with a separate committee of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, appointed especially 
to deal with the working conditions for cold 
storage workers, with certain exceptions. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime: any work performed other 
than during regular hours of work shall 
constitute overtime and shall be paid for at 
standard overtime rates. When the receipt 
of produce does not warrant starting work 
until 2 p.m., and before 5 p.m., work will 
go on until not later than midnight and is 
to be payable at ordinary rates until 6 p.m. 
and standard overtime rates after 6 p.m. 
where a minimum wage for a 48-hour week 
is not guaranteed; where a guarantee is made 
such work shall constitute part of the 8-hour 
day guaranteed period. The decision whether 
employees shall work under the guaranteed 
48-hour week, or not shall be left to them 
when employed. The rate of pay for the 
euaranteed 48-hour week shall be $42.70 for 
men and $24.25 for women. 

Hourly wage rates for (1) day; (2) early 
night; (3) late night and (4) meal hours, 
Saturday night and Sunday work, respec- 
tively: casual labour around plant 81 cents, 
92 cents, $1.17, $1.68; casual labour in plant, 
filleters and skinners 85 cents, 95 cents, $1.20, 
$1.69; wheeling fresh fish into plant, checkers 
and weighers 91 cents, $1.02, $1.27, $1.71; 
women 47, 52, 85 and 85 cents. Any work 
performed above the 8 hours per day to be 
paid at the ordinary rates normally applying 
to the time of such work. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* includes the 
amendment of eight agreements. These 
include, in addition to those summarized 
below, the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Rouyn and 
Noranda published in the Quebec: Official 
Gazette issue of September 30. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at St. 
Jérome was gazetted September 23. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
retail stores at Granby, for the building 
trades at St. Hyacinthe and for barbers 
and hairdressers at Chicoutimi were pub- 
lished in the issue of September 30, and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at 
Victoriaville, and at Quebec, and for the 
ornamental iron and bronze industry at 
Montreal were gazetted October 7. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties. 


Mining 


Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 930; Aug., p. 1094: 
Dec., p. 1774; Dees 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, 
ip. 1128: June, 1950, p. 872, and previous 
issues). This agreement as amended is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours remain unchanged from those which 
were formerly in effect and summarized in 
the LABouR GAZETTE issue of June, 1950, 
p. 872, with the exception of the following: 
stationary enginemen and firemen, other than 
first class enginemen (except those employed 
in packing houses and mashes or “supple- 
ments’ makers), shall work a regular week 
of 56 hours, when there are 2 or more shifts, 
distributed over 7 days per week. How- 
ever, a weekly holiday shall be given to all 
the above employees, and it shall fall on 
Sunday, in rotation. 

Overtime: stationary enginemen and fire- 
men, other than first class enginemen (in all 
establishments except packing houses), are 
entitled to an overpremium of 5 cents per 
hour, when such employees work a 56-hour 
week. All work in such cases performed in 
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excess of 56 hours per week is payable at 
time and one-half. (Other overtime provi- 
sions remain unchanged.) 

Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates in 
zone I to be in effect from the first complete 
week of June, 1950: slaughterer and boner 
$35.50; butcher and boner, pork-butcher, dry- 
curer (certificated) $41; apprentice (butcher- 
boner, pork-butcher and dry-curer) from $22 
during the first 6 months to $36 during and 
after the third year; feeding meat cook and 
presser $37.50; stationary enginemen (chief) 
$47 and $62; egg grader, from $28 in the 
first year to $36 in the fifth year and there- 


after; sales clerks from $24 during the first 
year to $37 during and after the fourth 
year; butter and cheese conditioner $38; 
truck driver $35.50; butter cutter $30; 


butter wrapper and packer $25; night watch- 
men (weekly minimum) $27 or 50 cents per 
hour; junior employee (not handling heavy 
merchandise) $20; general hand (male), not 
in packing houses or food products factories 
(under 17 years of age), $22 during the first 
3 months to $25 after 3 months of service; 
(17 years of age) $27; (18 years of age) 
$30; (19 years of age and over) $33.50; 
general hands (male) in packing houses $36; 
order employee (receiving clerk) $35.50; 
miller or mixer operator $37.50; warehouse 
female, personnel outside the office staff 
(excepting packing-houses and food products 
factories) from $18 for less than 2 months 
of service to $21 for one year or more of 
service; warehouse female personnel (exclud- 
ing office staff) in packing houses from $18 
for less than 2 months’ service to $23 during 
and after the third year; accountant $43, 
assistant-accountant $40.50; accountant- 
cashier $38.50; junior clerk $15; office 
messenger $17; office female staff (excepting 
stenographers) from $17 during the first 
year to $23 in the third year and there- 
after; stenographer-typist from $20 in the 
first year to $26 during and after the third 
year; bookkeeper or office clerk from $20 
during the first year to $37 during and 
after the eighth year. 


Minimum hourly rates: 
89 cents; firemen and enginemen’s helper 64 
cents; carpenter-joiner 83 cents; truck 
driver for food products factories 74 cents; 
confectioner 78 cents, assistant 72 cents; 


enginemen 74 and 





*JIn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such application 
is published and 30 days are allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner, Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act 
and earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 1934. 


shipper in food products factories 76 cents: 
general hand (male) in food products 
factories from 62 cents for less than one 
year of service to 69 cents for one year or 
more of service; occasional hand, male (from 
June 1 to October 1) 59 cents; common 
labourers, male and female furnace firemen 
60 cents; millwright 78 cents; warehouse 
female personnel (é@xcluding office staff) in 
food products factories from 38 cents per 
hour for less than one year of service to 
44 cents for one year of service or more; 
occasional hand, female (June 1 to October 
1) 42 cents; roaster 76 cents; warehouse 
occasional hand (male), 75 cents; (female) 
42 cents; cooper 83 cents, apprentice cooper 
from 40 cents in the first year to 70 cents 
in the third year; office occasional hand 65 
cents per hour. Minimum wage rates for 
foremen, departmental managers and _ their 
assistants, and for administrative office 
personnel are also included in this amend- 
ment. Minimum weekly and hourly rates in 
zone II are 10 per cent less than those shown 
above in zone I; in cone III, in the majority 
of instances, the rates are 15 per cent less 
than those shown for zone I. (Wage rates 
shown above remain unchanged from those 
which were formerly in effect.) 


Cost-of-living bonus in zone I only: to 
compensate for the increase in the cost-of- 
living index from June 1, 1949 to June Il, 
1950, which equals 4 points (160-164) based 
on the Dominion cost-of-living index, all 
employers, effective from the pay day for the 
first complete week in the month of June, 
1950, shall add to the minimum wages shown 
above a basic weekly stabilizing cost-of-living 
bonus of $1.40 per week for employees on 
a weekly basis or 3 cents per hour for 
employees on an hourly basis, which is com- 
puted on the basis of 35 cents per point per 
week. For each point or fraction thereof 
equal to or in excess of one-half point of 
rise or fall in the cost-of-living index the 
stabilizing bonus mentioned above will be 
increased or decreased by 35 cents per point 
per week for weekly rated employees. Read- 
justments will take place after each 3 months. 
Any downward revision in the stabilizing 
cost-of-living bonus because of a similar trend 
in the cost-of-living index will never exceed 
the amount of the stabilizing indemnity. 
Commercial salesmen, ete., governed by Part 
2 of this agreement will also benefit by the 
above cost-of-living regulations. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, 
and gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Wow. 1948) p. 1247; Jan., 1949. p. 67;. Oct., 
p. 1247; Jan., 1950, p. 77) by substituting the 
name of “L’Association patronale de la 
Metallurgie” for the name ‘“L’Association 
professionnelle des Industriels, Regionale de 
Québec” as contracting party of the first 
part. 


REPAIR 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


BuILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for Part III of this agree- 
ment which governs the marble industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p, 872, Aug., p. 1185). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for a general increase of 6 
cents per hour over those rates formerly in 
effect to all employees engaged in the marble 
industry with the exception of helpers and 
labourers, and watchmen whose rates remain 
unchanged. The new rates are: hand cutter 
$1.38, carborundum machine operator, ter- 
razzo caster $1.32; machine cutter, hand and 
machine polisher, compressorman, saw setter, 
bed rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman 
$1.16; sawyermen on gang saws $1.01 during 
the first 3 months, thereafter $1.16. The 
rates for apprentices to the above trades are 
also published in this amendment. 


Construction 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 


REPAIR 


Bumping TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council governing Part “C” of this 
agreement as it applies to the marble, tile 
and terrazzo trades in this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., p. 
1904). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part “C” of 
the present agreement are increased by 6 
cents per hour over those previously in effect 
and are now as follows: marble setters, tile 
setters and terrazzo layers $1.60, hand 
marble polishers $1.27, terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) $1.41, ‘ terrazzo 
polishing machine operator (wet) $1.21: 
apprentices (marble and tile setters and 
terrazzo layers) from $1.01 during the first 
year to $1.41 in the fourth year, apprentice 
(terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry), 
from $1.11 in the first 3 months to $1.41 after 
6 months, apprentice (terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (wet), during the first 3 
months $1.06, thereafter $1.21. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., -p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p: 1679, and 
previous issues) by providing that regula- 
tions governing payment of cost-of-living 
bonus will not apply to municipal or school 
corporations. 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan.-Feb., 
19485, p. 51> Jan. 1950;°p; 78, Oct. p. 1679; 
Nov., p. 1905, and previous issues). The 
names of five employers are deleted from the 
list of contracting parties of the first part 
and fifteen other firms are added. 

Territorial jurisdiction which comprises the 
city of Sorel, the county of Richelieu and 
that part of the county of Vercheres not 
governed by the agreement regulating the 
building trades in the district of Montreal 
is now divided into 2 zones: zone I, in the 
city of Sorel, the village of St. Joseph de 
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Sorel and within a radius of 6 miles from 
their limits; zone II, the remainder of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 
carpenter-joiner, setter of screens (wood 
and metal) frame-work, windows, steel 
partitions, tinsmith-roofer, steam crane oper- 
ator, electrical and gas crane operator $1.15; 
painter and paper hanger, steam stationary 
or portable engineman, tile setter, carpenter- 
joiner (working for a door and ‘window- 
frame manutacturer) $1.05; spray painter 
$1.25: boiler fireman 90 cents; steam mixer 
operator, marble setter, terrazzo layer $1.10; 
horse driver 95 cents; ornamental iron 
workers—erector $1.20, helper 85 cents; 
trucking—special transport and towing $1; 
common labourer 80 cents; watchmen on a 
weekly basis (72 hours per week) 60 cents; 
plumber and pipe mechanic—contractor 
(personal services) $1.25, journeyman $1.15, 
junior journeymen $1.05 and $1.15;  elec- 
trician—contractor (personal services) $1.25, 
journeymen $1.15. (The rates shown above 
represent increases ranging from 5 to 30 


cents per hour over those previously in 
effect). The rate for bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons and cement finishers remains un- 


changed at $1.40. New classifications are 
added as follows: joint pointer (gyproc) 
$1.30; cement vibrator operator $1.25; land- 
scaper, hod carrier 90 cents; construction 
blacksmith $1.20; bulldozer operator $1.25; 
reinforcing steel layer $1. Rates for appren- 
tices requiring an apprenticeship from 60 
cents in the first year to 90 cents in the 
fourth year. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone IT: 
bricklayers, plasterers, masons and cement 
finishers $1.40; carpenter-joiner, setter of 
sereens (wood and metal) frame-work, 
windows, steel partitions, tinsmith-roofer, 
steam mixer operator $1; painter and paper 
hanger, steam stationary or portable engine- 
men, marble setter, terrazzo layer, tile setter 
95 cents; painter-spray $1.10; boiler fireman, 
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horse driver 85 cents; steam crane operator, 
electric and gas crane operator $1.05; land- 
scaper, trucking (special transport and tow- 
ing) 80 cents; ornamental iron workers— 
erector 90 cents, helper 75 cents; carpenter- 
joiner and painter (working for a door and 
window-frame manufacturer) 90 cents; com- 
mon labourer 70 cents; watchmen on a weekly 
basis (72 hours per week) 35 cents; plumber 
and pipe mechanic—contractor (personal 
services) $1.10, journeymen $1, junior 
journeymen 85 and 95 cents; electrician— 
contractor (personal services) $1.10, journey- 
men $1. Rates for apprentices: bricklayers 
from 45 cents in the first year to 75 cents 
in the fourth year; plasterers, masons, marble 
setters, tile setters and terrazzo layers from 
45 cents in the first year to 65 cents in the 
fourth year; carpenter-joiner from 40 cents 
in the first year to 70 cents in the fourth 
year; painters and electricians from 40 cents 
in the first year to 65 cents in the fourth 
year; wall-paper hanger and tinsmith-roofer 
from 35 cents in the first year to 50 cents 
in the fourth year; pipe mechanic from 45 
cents in the first year to 70 cents in the 
fourth year; carpenter-joiner (employed by 
a door and window-frame manufacturer) 
from 35 cents in the first year to 50 cents in 
the fourth year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Water Transportation 


FREIGHT HANDLERS (LONGSHOREMEN) (IN- 
LAND AND CoASTAL NAVIGATION) , 
MONTREAL HARBOUR. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1943, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, 
Nov., 1948, p. 1249) by increasing the 
minimum wage rates to $1 per hour for 
day work and to $1.05 per hour for night 
work, which is an increase of 54 cents per 
hour. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasnour Gazette for July, 1946, 
peGa2: 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of September the 
Department of Labour prepared 182 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 147 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties; on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employe es in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates’. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. » 93732" °-$11,986,012.91 
PosteOMiceigwe:s a): 20 68,739.83 
Public Works > = .~: 5 20,003.00 
BG HME Pia. Pe etek 5 80,064.80 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland, Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Istand in 1950 


Newfoundland enacted new laws concerning labour relations, 
trade unions, workmen’s compensation and minimum wages, 
making its labour laws very similar to those in other Canadian 
provinces. Alberta made extensive changes in the Alberta Labour 
Act, which consolidated the main labour laws of the Province in 


1947. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum compensation benefit pay- 


able to a totally and permanently disabled workman has been 


raised from $15 a week to $75 a month. 


Prince Edward Island 


gave the Workmen’s Compensation Board increased authority for 
accident prevention measures and enacted a new Mechanics’ 


Inen Act. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Newfoundland Legislature was in 
session from February 15 to June 30, 1950. 
Four major labour Acts were passed: a 
Labour Relations Act modelled on the 
Federal Act, a Trade Union Act which sets 
out certain rights and obligations of trade 
unions, a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
similar to Acts in the other nine provinces, 
and a Minimum Wage Act providing for 
the setting of minimum standards of 
wages, overtime pay and other conditions 
of employment on the recommendation of 
a Minimum Wage Board. 


Labour Relations 


The Labour Relations Act, proclaimed in 
effect July 18, 1950, is patterned on the 
Federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1948. The Federal 
statute was drafted with a view to meet- 
ing the needs of industrial relations in 
industries under provincial jurisdiction as 
well as those in the Federal field, so that 
if the provinces chose to enact similar 
legislation there would be uniform indus- 
trial relations law throughout Canada. In 
addition to the Newfoundland Act, the 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
Acts follow very closely the Federal Act, 
and the Acts in the other provinces are 
similar to it in many respects. 

Like the Federal Act, the Newfoundland 
Act establishes a procedure for certification 
of trade unions as bargaining agents, makes 
collective bargaining compulsory, provides 
for the appointment of conciliation officers 
and boards if bargaining is unsuccessful, and 
prohibits unfair labour practices. It makes 
a collective agreement binding upon the 
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employer and the bargaining agent and 
every employee in the unit which the 
bargaining agent has been certified to 
represent, requires that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
settling differences without work stoppage 
during the course of the agreement, and 
prohibits strikes and lockouts until con- 
ciation procedure has been followed and 
seven days have elapsed after a Concilia- 
tion Board report. It prescribes penalties 
in the form of fines enforceable through 
the Courts. It provides for an agreement 
with the Federal Government under which 
the Federal authorities may administer the 
Act with respect to any particular under- 
taking or business. A detailed summary 
of the Federal Act may be found in the 
Lasour Gazerte (L.G., 1948, pp. 1255-1261). 
The main points of difference are noted 
below. 

The Newfoundland Act provides for a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 
An employer is required to honour a 
written assignment of wages to the certified 
bargaining agent. If an assignment is 
revoked the employer must notify the 
bargaining agent. There are similar pro- 
visions in the British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia Acts. . 

A trade union that does not comply 
with the Newfoundland Trade Union Act 
is barred from certain benefits of the 
Labour Relations Act as long as non- 
compliance continues. These benefits are 
certification and decertification of bargain- 
ing agents, and the compulsory collective 
bargaining requirement. 


Besides the unfair labour practices listed 
im the Federal Act, the Newfoundland Act 
adds three provisions. One provision makes 
it an unfair labour practice for an employer 
in the course of a labour dispute to 
threaten to shut down or move a plant. 
Secondly, an employee or any person acting 
on behalf of a trade union is prohibited 
from using coercion or intimidation to 
encourage or discourage membership in a 
trade union, but this does not preclude 
attempting to persuade an employer to 
make an agreement requiring membership 
or maintenance of membership in the union 
as a condition of employment. Finally, no 
trade union or person acting on behalf of 
a trade union and no employee “shall 
support, encourage, condone or engage in 
any activity that is intended to restrict or 
limit production”. 

In the provisions regulating the procedure 
for negotiation a clause is included pro- 
viding that, if an application for certifica- 
tion or decertification is pending before 
the Labour Relations Board, the Board may 
order collective bargaining to be suspended 
until a decision on the application is 
reached. 

As in several other provinces, the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Board: is com- 
posed of four members and the chairman, 
rather than eight members and the chair- 
man, as under the Federal Act. There musi 
be equal representation of employers and 
employees. 

The penalties for offences under the Act 
are similar to those set out in the Federal 
Act, except in the case of a union declaring 
or authorizing a strike contrary to the 
provisions of the Act. The fine in such 
case is fixed at an amount not exceeding 
two hundred and: fifty dollars, instead of 
one hundred and fifty dollars as in the 
Federal Act. 

The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, 1944, as amended, is repealed. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Union Act, 1950, proclaimed 
in effect July 18, 1950, replaces an earlier 
Trade Union Act in Newfoundland. The 
early Act was patterned on English law 
and brought into force in Newfoundland 
two English statutes, the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, and the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, which defined 
the legal status of trade unions and gave 
them protection against civil and: criminal 
actions. The new Act retains the provi- 
sions protecting unions from civil lability 
and as a result, deals more comprehen- 
sively than statutes in the other provinces 
with the legal position of unions. The 


provisions of the former Act concerning 
criminal conspiracy have been omitted, 
since criminal conspiracy comes within the 
scope of the Criminal Code of Canada. 

The new Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour, and besides pro- 
tecting unions from civil suits, sets out 
procedures for registration and _ certain 
requirements which the union must meet. 
If unions do not comply they are not 
protected by the Act. 

“Trade union” is defined as any combina- 
tion of seven or more workmen for regulat- 
ing the relations between workmen and 
employers or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business. 

The first sections of the Act deal with 
the legal position of trade unions. A 
provision similar to one in the Federal 
Trade Unions Act stipulates that nothing 
in the Act shall enable court proceedings 
to be taken for damages for breach of 
certain agreements, including those agree- 
ments having to do with the relation of 
the union to its members or to other 
unions. 

No act done by two or more members 
of a trade union in furtherance of a trade 
dispute is actionable unless the act would 
be actionable without such combination. 
This is similar to provisions of an English 
law of 1875 which sought to protect unions 
from the historic common law principle that 
combinations are in themselves unlawful. 
This provision also appears in statutes of 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

It is also provided that an act done by 
a person in furtherance of a trade dispute 
is not actionable “on the ground only that 
it induces some other person to break a 
contract of employment” or on the ground 
that it interferes “with the trade, business 
or employment of some other person or 
with the right of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or his labour as he 
wills’. This section is similar to one 
enacted in the British Trade Disputes Act 
of 1906, and does not appear in the statutes 
of any other province. 

Also similar to a section of the British 
Trade Disputes Act is the absolute pro- 
tection of unions from civil court actions 
in respect to wrongful acts alleged to have 
been committed by or on behalf of the 
union. It further expressly prohibits an 
action against a union through representa- 
tive defendants as well as an action against 
a union in its own name. 

The Companies Act, under which asso- 
ciations formed for various purposes may 
be incorporated, is declared not to apply 
to trade unions. However, it is provided 
that unions may hold property for the use 
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and benefit of their members, and author- 
ized officers of the union may bring or 
defend a civil action concerning the prop- 
erty. In such cases the president and 
secretary may sue or be sued in any court 
in their proper names without other 
description than the title of their office. 
The Act also imposes specific obligations 
upon trade unions. 

Every union must file with the Minister 
of Labour on request a certified copy of 
its rules, and must file amendments to the 
rules within one month after they are 
made. <A list of names and addresses of 
officers must be submitted within a month 
after their election. On the Miuinister’s 
request a union must provide an audited 
Statement of its receipts and expenditures, 
and the Minister may, if he deems it neces- 
sary, require a further audit at the union’s 
expense by persons approved by him. A 
union must also supply such other partic- 
ulars and information as the Minister may 
from time to time require. 

The treasurer of the union is required to 
make available to each member an audited 
financial statement, and, if required to do 
so, must turn over the balance as shown 
in the audit to the person designated by 
the members. On failure to do so he may 
be sued. 

The rules of a trade union must contain 
certain regulatory provisions. Besides pro- 
vision for the appointment and removal 
of officers, investment of funds and an 
annual audit of accounts, the rules must 
set out 

Every object for which the trade union 
is to be established, the purposes for 
which the funds thereof shall be appli- 
cable, and the conditions under which any 
member may become entitled to any benefit 
assured thereby, and the fines and for- 


feitures which may be imposed on any 
member of such trade union. 


They must also set out the manner of 
making, altering, amending and rescinding 
rules. 2 

The rules must also contain provision for 
the manner of dissolving the union, and 
require that the balance of funds at dissolu- 
tion “shall be donated for some bona fide 
charitable or benevolent purpose or to some 
other trade union with co-related or similar 
objects”. 

To unions which have complied with these 
conditions, the Minister of Labour issues 
a certificate annually, stating that the 
requirements. as to rules and returns have 
been complied with. This certificate must 
be posted in a conspicuous place at the 
union meeting place or headquarters. 

A trade union cannot take a name 


identical with that of any other trade union ©. 


or nearly resembling it. The name may be 
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changed by the consent of at least two- 
thirds of the members present at a special 
meeting convened for that purpose. With 
the consent of at least two-thirds of the 
members of each trade union, two or more 
trade unions may amalgamate. Notice of 
change of name or amalgamation must be 
given to the Minister of Labour and 
recorded by him. 

The effect on a union of failing to comply 
with the Act is that it shall not “enjoy 
the benefits conferred by this Act while 
such refusal or neglect continues”. Simil- 
arly, it is provided in the Labour Relations 
Act, that the benefits of that Act apply 
only to unions which are in compliance with 
the requirements of the Trade Union Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
like the Acts in all the other Canadian 
provinces, is of the collective liability type. 
The Act has not yet been proclaimed in 
force as a Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee is conducting a study preparatory to 
determination of rates of compensation and 
assessment. The new Act will repeal the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, which 
provides compensation through an _ indi- 
vidual liability system, but the workman’s 
right to compensation for an accident 
happening before the new Act comes into 
force will not be affected. 

The new Act establishes for the majority 
of industries a contributory insurance fund, 
and provides for a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to administer the fund and deal 
with claims for compensation. Employers 
in industries covered by Part I of the Act 
are required to contribute to the fund at 
a rate determined by the Board in accord- 
ance with the hazards of the industry. 
Another important duty of the Newfound- 
land Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
be its responsibility for prevention of 
accidents and industrial diseases. The 
Board is required to report annually to 
the Minister of Labour, who will table the 
report in the Legislature. 

In any industry to which Part I of the 
Act applies, compensation will be paid for 
personal injury to a workman by accident 
arising out of or in the course of his 
employment or by an occupational disease 
specified in the schedule, except where the 
workman is disabled for three days or less 
or where the injury is attributed to his 
serious and wilful misconduct and does not 
result in death or serious disablement. 
Where compensation for disability is pay- 
able, it is computed from the date of 
disability. The waiting period in the other 
provinces varies from one to seven days. 


Application 


Part I of the Act applies to employers 
and workmen in or about any operations 
carried on in a factory; the industries of 
manufacturing, logging, lumbering, rafting 
of lumber, river driving; mining, quarrying, 
excavation, diamond-drilling; road con- 
struction, building, construction, building 
moving, demolition; engineering; printing; 
installation of plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical systems; fishing, including seal fish- 
ing and whaling, fish handling, fish pro- 
cessing; canning; automobile repairing, 
servicing, storage or selling; armature 
winding; ice harvesting, cutting, storing or 
delivery; kelp collection; stone dressing; 
land surveying; the operation of wholesale 
and retail stores; repair shops; marble 
works or monument business; bakeries; 
horticultural nurseries and green houses; 


ice rinks; bowling alleys; broadcasting 
stations; barber shops, beauty parlours; 
laundries; restaurants; theatres; beer 


parlours; packing houses; lumber yards; 
coal yards; refrigeration or cold storage 
plants; warehouses; elevators; and where 
there are ten or more bedrooms, the oper- 
ation of hotels or lodging houses; com- 
mercial buildings or apartment buildings 
where rooms, suites or space is rented to 
a tenant; hospitals; the operation of rail- 
ways or tramways; telegraph, cable or 
telephone systems; electric hght or power 
plants or systems; steam-heating plants; 
eas works; water works; sewers; and any 
public utility; the operation of docks, 
wharves; boats, ships, tugs, dredges; 
trawlers, bankers, draggers, and other fish- 
ing vessels; ferries; marine salvage, navi- 
gation, stevedoring; janitor service; 
chimney cleaning, or window cleaning 
service; messenger service or delivery ser- 
vice; extermination and fumigating service ; 
blacksmithing, horse-shoeing; transporta- 
tion, teaming, trucking, hauling; scaveng- 
ing, street-cleaning; handling of hides; 
painting, decorating, renovating; dyeing and 
cleaning; any of the industries, operations, 
or occupations incidental to or connected 
with any of the above industries, occupa- 
tions or operations; any employment by or 
under the Crown in right of the Province 
including employment by any permanent 
Board or Commission of the Crown in 
right of the Province. The list of indus- 
tries covered corresponds closely to the list 
in the British Columbia Act. Farm 
labourers or domestic servants are not in- 
cluded under Part I, but upon application 
of the employer, may be admitted on 
such conditions as the Board may impose. 
This is similar to provisions in five other 
provinces. 


Excluded from Part I are casual 
employees who are employed otherwise 
than for the purposes of the employer’s 
business, outworkers, and members of the 
family of the employer who reside with the 
employer. 

Members of a crew of a fishing vessel 
of 15 tons or more gross tonnage who are 
remunerated by shares in the profits or 
gross earnings in the operation of the 
vessel, may, if they and the owner apply 
to the Board, be admitted within the scope 
of the Act on terms and conditions to be 
set by the Board. 

As in the other provinces, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
may by order in council bring additional 
industries within the scope of the Act. On 
the application of the employer, any in- 
dustry may be admitted by the Board to 
the coverage of Part I. The Board also 
has the power to exclude industries in which 
not more than a stated number of workmen 
are employed. 


Compensation Provisions 

In its details the Act is very similar to 
the Acts in the other provinces. The 
Prince Edward Island Act passed in 1949 
was fully reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
(L.G., 1949, pp. 1430-1486). A workman 
who is injured in employment covered by 
Part I of the Act is required to file with 
the Board an application for compensation 
together with certificate of the attending 
physician and such other information as 
may be required. The employer is required 
to report to the Board in writing the 
particulars of any accident which disables 
a worker for at least three days or for 
which he has received medical aid. Com- 
pensation is not payable unless notice is 
given as soon as practicable after the 
accident and unless the claim for compen- 
sation is filed within six months of the 
injury. 

Where a Newfoundland workman is 
employed outside of the Province in 
employment connected with his work in 
Newfoundland, he’ is compensated for 
injury unless his employment outside of 
Newfoundland has been longer than eight 
months, or unless he is covered by the 
laws of the place where the accident 
happens. The Board may grant compensa- 
tion to a non-resident employee in New- 
foundland if the laws of the place where 
he is resident would permit compensation 
to a Newfoundland workman injured in 
that place. 

Unlike the Acts in all the other prov- 
inces, the Newfoundland Act does not 
specify the scale of benefit. It provides 
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that the amount of compensation is to be 
set by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to be published in 
the Newfoundland Gazette. ‘The Committee 
appointed to make recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council as to the 
rate of benefits is expected to report within 
the next few months. 


Industrial Diseases 


Compensation may also be paid under 
the Act for death or injury due to indus- 
trial diseases. The diseases for which 
compensation will be paid are set out in 
a schedule, which is the same as the one 
incorporated in the 1948 individual lability 
statute and somewhat similar to the schedule 
in the Ontario Act. It lists the following 


diseases: ankylostomiasis; anthrax; blisters 
(infected); bursitis; bursitis (acute) over 
the elbow (miners’ beat elbow); cancer; 
cellulitis (subcutaneous) of the hand 
(miners’ beat hand); cellulitis (subcu- 
taneous) over the patella (muiners’ beat 
knee); compressed air illness or caisson 


disease; dermatitis (venenata); frost-bite; 
inflammation of the synovial lining of the 
wrist joimt and tendon sheaths; pneu- 
moconiosis; poisoning by arsenic, benzol, 
brass or zine or nickel, carbon bisulphide, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, chrome, 


lead, mercury, nitrous fumes, or phos- 
phorus; retinitis, seal finger, silicosis, stone 
workers’ or grinders’ phthisis. 


As in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the Board is authorized to order 
any workman to be medically examined to 
determine whether he is affected with an 
industrial disease, or to determine the 
progress of the disease. If a workman does 
not comply his employer is subject to 
penalty if he continues to employ him. 


Medical Aid 


An injured workman is also entitled to 
medical aid, under provisions similar to 
those previously described in the Prince 
Edward Island Act. An amount not to 
exceed $15,000 a year may be spent to 
lessen handicaps resulting from injuries. 


Accident Prevention 

The Board is given wide powers to carry 
out measures for the prevention of acci- 
dents and industrial diseases. The Board 
may investigate working conditions to 
determine what safety devices or other 
safeguards are required and may make rules 
and regulations, of general or special appli- 
eation. The Board may also arrange 
exhibits of safety devices, publish accident 
prevention bulletins, and arrange for 
lectures for employers, workmen and the 
general public regarding first aid and the 
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causes and prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and appoint advisory 
committees, representative of workmen and 
employers, to assist the Board in estab- 
lishing safety standards. Before the adop- 
tion of rules or regulations the Board may 
confer with a committee of not more than 
five employers representative of the indus- 
tries affected, and with a committee of an 
equal number of the workmen concerned. 

Where the Board has determined that 
safety devices are necessary, it may order 
the installation or adoption of such devices 
within a specified time. The order is to 
be posted in a conspicuous place by the 
employer, and kept posted until it has 
been complied with and its removal has 
been authorized by the Board. If the 
employer fails to comply with such an 
order, or if the Board is of the opinion that 
conditions of immediate danger exist, “the 
Board may in its discretion order the 
employer forthwith to close down the 
whole or any part of the employment or 
place of employment and the industry 
carried on therein”. Every employer who 
fails to comply with a safety order made 
by the Board is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars for each day 
on which the offence continues. The Board 
or its officers is required to report to the 
Department of Health any breach of the 
Health and Public Welfare Act. 

Leave from the Board to commence 
operations is required in the case of every 
mine, plant or establishment which has not 
been in operation for seven months and 
in which power-driven machinery is used. 
The employer is required to report to the 
Board that the plant is ready for opera- 
tion, and following inspection the Board 
may grant leave to operate if the estab- 
lishment is found to be reasonably free 
from danger to persons employed in it. 
Pending inspection the Board may grant a 
temporary permit. A fine of from fifty to 
one thousand dollars a day is provided for 
contravention of this section. 


Individual Liability 

Part II applies to industries not included 
under Part I, but excludes farm workers, 
domestic workers andi fishermen. As under 
the individual lability provisions of Acts 
in other provinces, an injured workman has 
the right of action in the courts against 
an employer for damages sustained. Where 
a worker employed by a contractor or sub- 
contractor is injured due to the negligence 
of the person for whom the work is being 
done, the latter may be sued for damages. 
The contractor or subcontractor is also 
hable, but the claimant cannot recover 


double damages. In the case of death of a 
workman through injury his dependents 
may recover such damages as they are 
entitled to under Chapter 213 of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland, 
“Of Compensation to Families of Deceased 
Persons when Death occurs’ through 
Negligence”. 


Blind Workmen 


The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
to come into force on proclamation, is 
similar to statutes in effect in Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is to pay into the Accident 
Fund established under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the full cost of com- 
pensation in excess of $50 payable in 
respect of an injury to a blind workman 
employed in am industry under Part I of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
employment of the blind workman must, 
however, have been approved by the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind or 
other organization designated for the 
purpose by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

As in four other provinces, the Act 
provides that where an employer employs 
a blind workman or changes his employ- 
ment without the approval of the Institute 
he is deemed to have waived his rights 
under the Act. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act, applying to 
both men and women workers, provides for 
a permanent government Board to be set 
up to make recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
minimum rates of wages, minimum over- 
time rates, and other conditions of work 
for any classification of employees. The 
Act, which is similar to the Minimum 
Wage statutes of the other provinces, 
repeals the Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 
1947, under which advisory committees 
could be set up to investigate conditions 
of employment in any particular industry 
and to make recommendations to — the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
minimum rates. 

The new statute is very wide in its 
coverage, applying to all persons who work 
under a contract with an employer whether 
by way of manual labour, clerical work or 
otherwise and includes apprentices. 

Provision is made for a Minimum Wage 
Board of three members appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one 
member representing management, one 
labour and an impartial chairman. The 
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members of the Board are to hold office 
during pleasure and are to be paid remun- 
eration and travelling expenses as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
determine. 

The Board on its own initiative may, 
and at the request of the Minister of 
Labour must, conduct investigations into 
the terms and conditions of employment 
in any trade and make recommendations 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
regarding the trade or area to which a 
minimum wage order should apply; the 
classes of employees to be covered; the 
minimum rates of wages; the maximum 
hours for which such wages shall be paid, 
compensation for overtime; rates for part- 
time employees, apprentices, inexperienced 
or handicapped employees and for piece 
work; deductions from wages where board 
and lodging, uniforms, etc., are supplied by 
the employer, for time lost through illness, 
hohdays, etc.,, and for special privileges 
resulting from the nature of the work 
performed. 

On the recommendation of the Minister, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, 
by order, give effect to the Board’s recom- 
mendations, with any amendments deemed 
necessary, and he may also prescribe penal- 
ties for a breach of the provisions of the 
Order. Minimum Wage Orders must be 
published in the Newfoundland Gazette 
and they must be laid by the Minister 
before the Legislature within 15 days after 
issue or within 15 days after the Legis- 
lature 1s in session. The Board must review 
Orders at least every two years and recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council that they be continued in force, 
amended or revoked. 

Newfoundland is like Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec in requiring the 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council before a minimum wage order can 
take effect. In the other provinces rates 
are fixed directly by the Boards. In New 
Brunswick the Board’s Orders are subject 
to review by the Minister. 

For the purpose of obtaining information 
as to the prevailing rates of wages and 
conditions of employment, the Board may 
arrange for a conference between employers 
and employees or their representatives in 
any industry. The Board has power to 
summon witnesses to attend and give 
evidence on oath. 

Employers are required by the Act to 
keep complete records of the names, 
addresses, rates of wages, hours of work 
and actual earnings of each employee and 
they must make the records available for 
examination to any member or repre- 
sentative of the Board or officer of the 
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Department. Every employer must keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on his 
premises a copy of any Order affecting 
his establishment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint such officers as he deems necessary 
for securing the proper observance of the 
Act, who will have the power of entry of 
premises and inspection of records. 

An agreement between the employer and 
employee for payment of wages below the 
minimum is void, and the parties are guilty 
of an offence. 

If an employee is not paid the full 
amount of the prescribed wages, he is 
entitled to recover from his employer by 
court action the amount due him, and in 
case of dispute, the burden of proof is on 
the defendant. 

Employers are forbidden to discharge 
or discriminate in any way against an 
employee who has testified in any pro- 
ceedings under the Act or who has assisted 
the Board in any way. If an employer is 
convicted of this offence, in addition to 
other penalties imposed by the Act, the 
court may order the employer to pay the 
employee compensation for loss of employ- 
ment not exceeding the sum equivalent to 
the wages that would have accrued up to 
the date of conviction had he not been 
discharged. The court may also order the 
re-instatement of the employee. 

A penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars for the first offence and, in default 
of payment, of imprisonment for not more 
than three months is provided for an 
employer who is convicted of an offence 
under the Act. For each subsequent offence 
a fine of not more than two hundred dollars 
and, in default of payment, imprisonment 
for not more than six months is provided. 


Food and Drug Handling 


A new Food and Drug Act. sets out 
minimum standards for the sanitary hand- 
ling of food in the public interest and 
requires the licensing and inspection of 
premises where food is prepared, stored or 
sold. The provisions of the 1943 Act 
providing for medical examination of 
employees in food handling trades are con- 
tinued in the new statute. The 1943 Act 
was rescinded on July 15, 1950, when the 
Federal Food and Drug Act came into 
force in Newfoundland. 

The Act applies to all places where food 
is prepared or sold including hotels, 
restaurants, delicatessens, bakeries, brew- 
erles, bottling plants, cold storage plants, 
dairies, slaughter houses, preserve factories, 
ice plants, and factories where tinned goods, 
drugs or medicines are prepared and 
packed. 
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An annual licence from the chief health 
inspector must be obtained by every person 
who wishes to operate a food handling 
trade. The licence may be cancelled if 
the holder is convicted of a breach of the 
Act or if the inspector finds that the 
premises have become unsuitable for the 
trade for which they have been licensed. 

Inspectors must be allowed to enter and 
examine at all times any place where foods 
or drugs are prepared or sold. 

All persons employed in a room where 
food is prepared must be clean in their 
personal habits and keep all articles and 
utensils in the room in a sanitary condi- 
tion according to a standard of cleanliness 
approved by an inspector. 

A person who works where food is pre- 
pared may be required by the Minister or 
by an inspector to undergo a medical 
examination to see if he is suffering from 
a contagious disease which might contam- 
inate the food. Any person who is found 
to have a contagious disease is forbidden 
to work in a place where food is prepared 
or sold until he has received a permit from 
the Minister. 

Regulations may be made by the Min- 
ister prescribing minimum standards for 
workmen and equipment in the food hand- 
lng trades and requiring owners’ or 
managers of hotels and restaurants to make 
written returns of the names, addresses and 
descriptions of persons employed by them. 
General regulations have been made and 
are summarized in this issue. 


Tourist Establishments 


The Tourist Establishments Act, 1950, 
which came into effect on proclamation 
September 5, 1950, replaces the Newfound- 
land Tourist Traffic Development Board 
Act, 1986. The new Act gives to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council the power 
to make regulations regarding the classifica- 
tion of tourist establishments and. the 
issuing of licences, to prescribe ground 
plans, hygienic conditions, and _ safety 
measures, the furnishing of the establish- 
ments, and monthly returns on the people 
accommodated in them. 

These regulations may also deal with the 
health of the persons employed in the 
tourist establishments, or in connection with 
their maintenance. They may prescribe the 
production of a health certificate by the 
persons employed, and prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons suffering from any con- 
tagious or infectious disease. 

The regulations will be regarded as 
minimum requirements only. ‘They are to 
be published in the Newfoundland Gazette 
and will have effect from the date of their 
publication. 


Anyone who contravenes the provisions 
of the regulations will be liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, and in default to three 
months’ imprisonment, or to both penalties. 

The Minister of Economic Development 
is charged with the administration of the 
Act. 


Sunday Closing in Garages 
and Service Stations 


The Garage and Service Station (Sunday 
Closing) Act, 1943 was amended in respect 


ALBERTA 


At the 1950 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which lasted from February 23 to 
April 5, the Alberta Labour Act, which 
consolidates the greater part of the labour 
legislation of the Province, was the subject 
of a large number of amendments, most 
of which were suggested and agreed upon 
at a conference of representatives of labour, 
employers’ organizations and the public, and 
_ Government officials held in June, 1949. A 
new Act for the regulation and inspection of 
quarries was passed. 


Labour Act 


Effective from July 1, extensive amend- 
ments were made to the Alberta Labour 
Act, 1947, which consolidates in one statute 
provisions relating to hours of work, 
minimum wages, labour welfare, holidays 
with pay, industrial standards and concilia- 
tion and arbitration. The changes made in 
the Act were discussed and agreed to at a 
four-day conference of labour and manage- 
ment representatives and Government 
officials which was held in June, 1949, and 
all the amendments proposed at the Con- 
ference were passed by the Legislature. 
Several of the changes made bring sections 
of the Act into line with the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act or with the industrial relations legis- 
lation of some of the other provinces. 

Changes were made in all five parts of 
the Act but those dealing with conciliation 
and arbitration are of most consequence. 
The certification of company-dominated 
unions is prohibited, and the definition of 
“employee” has been changed to exclude 
persons in a managerial or supervisory 
capacity and certain professional classes. 
The Board of Industrial Relations has been 
given new powers including the certifying 
of bargaining agents (formerly done by the 
Minister of Labour) and in cases where a 
Conciliation Commissioner is unable to 
settle a dispute the Board is given authority 
to review his report and to make recom- 
mendations to the Minister as to whether 
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to the provision requiring garages and 
service stations in the St. John’s area to 
remain closed on Sunday unless special 
permission was granted by a Stipendiary 
Magistrate or the Chief of Police. The 
1943 Act expressly forbade any employee 
to be employed in a garage or service 
station on Sunday. 

The effect of the amendment is to permit 
the sale of gasoline or oils on Sunday. 

Repair or service work or the sale of 
parts or accessories is still prohibited on 
Sunday. 


or not he should appoint a Board of 
Arbitration. Formerly, the Minister auto- 
matically appointed an Arbitration Board 
when a Conciliation Commissioner failed. 
Another amendment provides that if, before 
an award is made by the Board of Arbi- 
tration, the parties agree in writing to 
accept the Board’s decision, then the award 
will be binding on the parties. Other 
changes provide that an employee must 
revoke a check-off in writing; protect the 
pension rights of an employee who has 
participated in a lawful strike or lockout 
or has been dismissed contrary to the Act; 
and set out special provisions governing the 
effect on certification and on a collective 
agreement when a business: is sold or 
transferred. 

Amendments to other parts of the Act 
provide that holidays with pay may now 
be included among the subjects to be nego- 
tiated at a conference between employers 
and employees and may be included in 
the ensuing industrial standards schedule ; 
penalties may be imposed on. employers 
who fail to grant holidays with pay as 
authorized by the Board; the Board may 
authorize wages less than the minimum for 
handicapped workers only on. their -own 
request; the employment of women on 
night shifts for two months after child- 
birth may be prohibited by the Board, as 
well as the employment of children under 
15 in any work outside of the prohibited 
employments set out in the Act without 
the consent of the Board; and when 
employees have been notified of their hours 
of work or their shifts, these must not be 
changed without 24 hours’ notice to the 
employees concerned. 


Administration 


An amendment provides for an increase 
in the personnel of the Board of Indus— 
trial Relations by the addition, on appoint— 
ment by the Minister of Industries and! 
Labour, of a chief executive officer, a: 
secretary, and other officers which the Board! 
may require. 
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The section was clarified which allows the 
Board to arbitrate between employers and 
employees in any case where in its opinion 
there has been a violation of any provision 
of the Hours, Minimum Wages, Labour 
Welfare or Industrial Standards sections of 
the Act, or of any order, regulation or 
schedule made under these sections. It is 
now made clear that this provision does 
not apply to the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion section (Part V) of the Act. 

A minor amendment makes it clear that 
the Board or its chairman or an inspector 
may require an employer to produce as well 
as keep correct statements respecting wages 
and hours and conditions of employment. 

It is now stipulated that employers who 
fail to keep the employment records which 
the Act requires will be guilty of an offence. 
A fine on summary conviction of not less 
than $25 and costs and not more than $500 
and costs, or in default of payment 
imprisonment from 30 to 120 days, is pro- 
vided for an employer who falsifies wages 
and hours records or gives misleading infor- 
mation to the Board respecting conditions 
of labour. 


Hours of Work 


Only minor amendments were made in 
the Hours of Work section (Part I). As 
before, the employer is required to notify 
his employees of the hours at which work 
begins and ends, or the hours at which each 
shift begins and ends by posting notices 
in conspicuous places or by some other 
method approved by the Board. It is now 
provided that when the employee has been 
notified, the hours must not be changed 
unless at least 24 hours’ notice is given to 
the employee. 

A further amendment exempts employers 
from the necessity of recording the hours 
of work and wages of persons employed in 
a confidential capacity or holding man- 
agerial or supervisory positions. These 
persons are not covered by the hours 
provisions of the Act. 


Minimum Wages 

An amendment to the section which 
permits the Board to grant a permit 
authorizing payment of wages less than 
the minimum to handicapped employees, 
empowers the Board! to issue such permits 
only on the written request of any such 
employee. 

As previously, an employee who is paid 
less than the minimum wage may recover 
from his employer, in a civil action, the 
difference between the amount paid and 
the amount of the minimum wage, with 
costs of the action. However, he is no 
longer required to give written notice to 
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his employer within six months of leaving 
his employment. of his intention to bring 
action, or if he does not leave, within six 
months of the making of a minimum wage 
order affecting him or within six months 
of his entry into the employment, which- 
ever event is later. The employee must, 
however, still bring action within 12 months 
from the date on which the cause of action 
first accrued. 


Labour Welfare 


An amendment to the section which for- 
bids the employment of a child under 15 
in or about a factory, shop or office build- 
ing prohibits the employment of a child 
under 15 in any other employment with- 
out the consent of the Board. 

The Board is given power to prohibit the 
employment of a woman on night shifts 
for two months after childbirth as well as 
during the whole period of her pregnancy, 
as before. The Board also has power to 
prohibit the employment of women on day 
shifts for stx weeks before and two months 
after childbirth. 

Employers of over 50 workers may be 
required to employ a qualified first-aid 
attendant and, by an amendment, this 
requirement may also be imposed on an 
employer who operates an industry in an 
isolated area where less than 50 employees 
are engaged. 


Holidays with Pay 


It is now provided that, for the purpose 
of computing holidays with pay where a 
business is sold, leased or transferred, the 
employment of the employee will be 
deemed to have been continuous and unin- 
terrupted by the transfer to new ownership 
or control. A penalty of from $10 to $500, 
with costs, is provided for violation of an 
order of the Board requiring employers to 
grant holidays with pay. In addition to the 
fine, the convicting magistrate has authority 
to order the employer to give his employee 
the holidays with pay to which he is 
entitled within the time fixed by the court 
or, if the employee has left his employ, to 
pay to the employee or to the court the 
money due in lieu of holidays with pay. In 
default of payment of the fine or compli- 
ance with an order, the employer is lable 
on summary conviction to imprisonment for 
a term of from 10 to 90 days. 


Industrial Standards 

Holidays with pay are now included 
among the subjects to be negotiated at a 
conference of representatives of employers 
and employees in an industry and in the 
terms of the industrial standards schedule 
drawn up by such a conference, provided 


that the vacation-with-pay plan is not less 
favourable to employees than the holidays- 
with-pay provision set out in the Orders 
of the Board. 

A schedule may be declared in force by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council if it is 
agreed upon in writing by a proper repre- 
sentation of the majority of employers and 
employees. The italicized words are new. 
Employers or employees may now apply 
to have a schedule amended or rescinded 
after it has been in force for 10 months, 
instead of for 12 months as before. The 
revocation or amendment, however, will not 
be effective until after the expiry of 12 
months from the date on which the 
schedule was declared in force. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Several amendments were made to the 
definitions under this section chiefly to bring 
them into line with those in the federal 
Act. “Bargaining agent”, which has been 
re-defined to strike out the reference to an 
organization or association of employees, 
now means a trade union that acts on 
behalf of employees in collective bargaining 
or as a party to a collective agreement with 
their employer. Excluded from the defini- 
tion of “employee” are a manager or super- 
intendent or any other person who, in the 
opinion of the Board, exercises managerial 
functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions, and members of the medical, dental, 
architectural, legal and engineering profes- 
sions. The definition of “trade union” was 
amended to exclude an employer-dominated 
organization. 

An application for certification of a 
bargaining agent will now be made directly 
to the Board to be dealt with instead of 
being submitted to the Minister who 
formerly referred it to the Board for inquiry 
and report. In addition to making inquiry 
as to whether or not the trade union has 
been elected by a majority of the employees 
entitled to vote, and whether the unit is 
appropriate for collective bargaining, the 
Board must inquire into other questions of 
fact which may be material in considering 
the application for certification of a bar- 
gaining agent. It is now stipulated that 
the Board itself is to be the authority 
to determine which other facts may be 
material. As previously, the Board must 
complete its inquiry within 21 days after 
it receives the application but it is now 
stated that the 21-day period is exclusive 
of statutory holidays. 

The Board, instead of the Minister, is to 
certify the bargaining agent. As in the 
federal Act, no trade union or organization 
of employees may be certified, the admin- 


istration, management or policy of which 
is, in the Board’s opinion, dominated by 
an employer or influenced by an employer 
so that its fitness to represent employees 
for collective bargaining is impaired, and 
any agreement made between an employer 
and such a union is not to be recognized 
as a collective agreement for the purposes 
of the Act. 

As before, a dispute may, on application 
of either party, be referred to a Conciliation 
Commissioner who is required to transmit 
his report to the Board (formerly to the 
Minister) within 14 days or such longer 
time as may be agreed to by all parties. 
The Conciliation Commissioner is given 
wider powers. The information which he is 


required to set out in the report is now 


specifically laid down and includes the 
matters on which the parties have agreed, 
and those on which they cannot agree, 
together with his recommendations on the 
matters in dispute and on the advisability 
of appointing a Board of Arbitration. 

A different procedure is now set out in 
cases where a Conciliation Commissioner 
is unable to bring about any settlement 
or adjustment of the dispute. The Board 
must consider the Commissioner’s report 
and may recommend to the Minister the 
appointment of a Board of Arbitration 
(which may as appropriately be called a 
Board of Conciliation). If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a further endeavour should 
be made to bring about agreement between 
the parties, he may appoint a Board of 
Arbitration consisting of three arbitrators, 
one the nominee of the employer concerned, 
a second the nominee of the union and a 
chairman nominated jointly by the other 
{wo. The Act before amendment provided 
that, failing settlement by the Conciliation 
Commissioner, the Minister was automati- 
cally required to refer the dispute to a 
three-man Board of Arbitration. 

Formerly, it was mandatory that the 
award of a Board of Arbitration be made 
retroactive to the date of the application 
for the appointment of a Conciliation Com- 
missioner or for the intervention of the 
Minister. Now, however, the effective date 
of the award is left to the discretion of the 
Board of Arbitration. 

The report of a Board of Arbitration is 
not binding. It merely contains recom- 
mendations for settlement which must be 
voted on by secret ballot of the employees 
directly affected and by the employers, 
respectively. 

An amendment, however, adds new pro- 
visions, similar to those in the federal Act. 
which provide that if, before an award is 
made, the parties agree in writing to accept 
the Board’s decision, the award will be 
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binding on the parties who must give effect 
to it without submitting it to a vote and 
must include the terms of the award in a 
collective agreement. 

-A new subsection permits the employer, 
during the time that a strike or lockout is 
prohibited, to give effect to a proposed 
change in wages or hours if he has the 
consent of the bargaining agent. A further 
section provides that where a dispute arises, 
the employer may not bring into effect a 
proposed change in wages, hours or condi- 
tions of employment except with the con- 
sent of the employees or of the bargaining 
agent, and strikes and lockouts are for- 
bidden before application is made for 
conciliation services or for the intervention 
of the Minister. The requirement that 
the consent of the bargaining agent be 
obtained is new. 

An amendment to the section which 
governs the procedure for taking a strike 
vote provides that no strike or lockout may 
occur until a vote has taken place under 
the supervision of the Board and a majority 
of the employees entitled to vote have 
voted in favour of a strike. Formerly, this 
section was worded to require a majority 
of the employees affected to have voted in 
favour of strike action. 

An employer is now prohibited from 
depriving an employee of any pension 
rights or benefits to which he would other- 
wise be entitled by reason only of his 
participation in a legal strike or lockout or 
by reason only of dismissal contrary to the 
Act. This is similar to a provision in the 
federal Act. 

Where a business or part of it is sold, 
leased or transferred, the new owner or 
manager will be bound by all proceedings 
relating to collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and arbitration under the Act. If a 
bargaining agent was certified, the certifica- 
tion will remain in effect and if a collective 
agreement was in force it will continue to 
bind the purchaser as if it had been signed 
by him. No changes may be made in the 
agreement during its term without the 
approval of the Board. This provision is 
similar to one in the British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan statutes. 

Another new section, similar to one in 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, provides that an 
extra-provincial company whose board of 
directors does not meet in the Province 
must appoint a person resident in the Prov- 
ince to bargain collectively with the certified 
bargaining agent and to conclude and sign 
a collective agreement on its behalf or it 
will be guilty of an offence. The collective 
agreement will be binding on the company. 
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The section forbidding trade unions or 
employees’ organizations or their represen- 
tatives to solicit union membership on the 
employer’s premises without his consent 
“while the employees are on duty” was 
changed to read “while the employees are 
working”’. 

Two new provisions are concerned with 
the check-off of union dues which is 
presently provided for in the Act. An 
employee must revoke a check-off in writ- 
ing. At least once a month the employer 
is required to remit the dues deducted to 
the trade union, together with a written 
statement of the name of the employee and 
the amount of the deduction until such 
time as a revocation signed by the employee 
is delivered to the employer. The employer 
is required to send a copy of such revoca- 
tion immediately to the trade union 
concerned. 


Security for Wages 


Several amendments, effective from July 1, 
were made to the Industrial Wages Security 
Act which ensures the payment of wages 
to workers in mining and lumbering by 
requiring all operators in these two indus- 
tries to furnish the Minister each year with 
security for the protection of the wages of 
employees in case the employer defaults. 
The Act provides that quarries, salt works, 
and drilling operations for natural gas, oil 
or salt may be brought within its scope by 
Order in Council (L.G., 1938, p. 632; 1942, 
p. 589). 

Each employer is required, before begin- 
ning operations each year, to deposit with 
the Minister security for the payment of 
wages to his workmen for the next 12 
months. Formerly, the security had to be 
given before June first each year but admin- 
istrative difficulties arose because operation 
of some industries did not commence till 
after that date. 

A further amendment requires an employer 
who has been ordered to cease operations 
because he has defaulted in the payment 
of wages to furnish security in an amount 
equal to twice the greatest amount paid by 
him for wages in one month during the 
12-month period preceding the date of 
beginning the year’s operations. In most 
other cases the security required is the 
greatest amount paid by the employer in 
one month during the previous year. 

The definition of wages now inserted in 
the Act is the same as that in the Alberta 
Labour Act and includes any compensation 
for labour or services measured by time, by 
the amount of work performed, by piece 
work or otherwise. 

Imprisonment for a term of from 30 days 
to six months may now be imposed for 


continuing to operate a mine or lumbering 
industry after an order to cease operations 
has been issued, as an alternative penalty 
in default of payment of the fine of $100 a 
day which the Act provides for this offence. 

A minimum fine of $100 has now been 
fixed in addition to the maximum of $1,000 
for an employer who fails to make to the 
Minister the annual statement of wages 
paid or any other returns required by the 
| Act. 


Regulation of Quarries 


Effective from July 1, a new Quarries 
Regulation Act provides for the regulation 
and inspection of quarries in the Province 
in the interest of safety of the workmen 
and of the public. The Act will not cover 
sand and gravel operations unless they are 
classified as quarries by a notice of the 
Director of Mines published in the Alberta 
Gazette. 

The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
for the purpose of ensuring public protec- 
tion and the safety of persons employed 
in or about a quarry, and governing the 
operation of quarries. Such regulations 
have been made (L.G., 1950, p. 1699). 

Quarries inspectors and other employees 
required for the administration of the Act 
may be appointed by the Minister of Mines 
and Minerals. Inspectors must report to 
the Director regarding the condition of 
quarries and the observance of the regula- 
tions. The owner or manager must, on 
penalty of a fine, admit the inspector at 
any time, give him every reasonable aid, 
and answer all his inquiries relating to the 
operation of the quarry. The inspector 
must notify the manager in writing of any 
danger or defect in the quarry and require 
it to be remedied. He may require the 
withdrawal of the men from the quarry, in 
which case the owner must only permit 
repairmen to enter the quarry until the 
requirements of the notice are carried out 
to the inspector’s satisfaction. 

Within six months from the effective date 
of the Act every owner operating a quarry 
must apply to the Director for a permit to 
operate and no new quarrying operations 
may begin without a permit. The Min- 
ister may cancel or suspend a permit for 
cause after an inquiry has been made into 
any representation that the holder of a 
permit has failed to comply with the Act 
or regulations or an inspector’s notice. He 
may renew or restore the permit on such 
conditions as he thinks fit. Before quarry- 
ing operations are abandoned, a notice of 
intention to abandon must be sent to the 
Director and his written consent obtained. 


The Director must be informed in writing 
within 10 days of any change in ownership 
or supervision of a quarry. 

Loss of life or serious injury must be 
reported immediately to the Director and a 
full report sent to him within 24 hours with 
any other information that the Director 
may require. 

The Act provides for fines to be imposed 
on summary conviction on an owner or 
manager who defaults in carrying out a duty 
imposed by the Act, or fails to comply with 
an inspector’s notice or on any person who 
contravenes a regulation. Not more than 
$100 may be imposed for each offence, or 
in the case of a continuing offence, $100 
for the first day and not more than $50 
for each subsequent day during which the 
offence continues. 


Hospitalization 


The Hospitalization of City Residents Act 
authorizes the council of any city to pass 
by-laws establishing a hospitalization 
scheme to provide standard ward accom- 
modation to residents of the city at a cost 
to the patient of one dollar or less per day 
for each day that the patient is in hospital. 

The money required to operate the 
scheme will be raised by the levy and 
collection of a mill rate or by a contract 
plan for hospitalization. 

Any such by-law may be put into effect 
without a vote of the residents or of the 
electors. 

An amendment to the Hospitals Act, 
effective from June 1, makes provision for 
the payment from provincial funds of 
hospitalization grants to municipalities 
which provide $1-a-day hospitalization for 
their ratepayers and non-ratepayers. To be 
eligible for a grant the Board of a muni- 
cipal hospital district must operate a 
hospital for its ratepayers or have made 
arrangements for the hospitalization of its 
ratepayers by means of an agreement with 
an approved hospital. The agreement must 
be approved by the Minister of Public 
Health. 

No grant will be paid in respect of any 
ratepayer when hospitalization is provided 
under The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
or any other legislation passed by the 
Province. 


Credit Unions 


Effective from July 1, an amendment 
to the Credit Union Act provides for a 
simpler method of compelling a credit union 
to reorganize its affairs when they are being 
mismanaged. After the Supervisor of 
Credit Unions has made an inquiry he may, 
with the approval of the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour, cancel the incorporation 
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of the credit union or notify it that it must 
reorganize its affairs within 90 days. After 
90 days, if his notice has not been com- 
plied with, the Supervisor may cancel the 
incorporation of the credit union and 
appoint a liquidator. Formerly, the Super- 
visor, at the direction of the Minister, was 
required to call a general meeting of the 
members and following the meeting report 
to the Minister. The credit union is pro- 
hibited from disbursing money without the 
consent of the Supervisor after it has 
received a notice to reorganize its affairs. 


Old Age Pensions 


An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions 
Act ratifies a new agreement made on 
June 24, 1949, between the Province and 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of pensions. Under the new agree- 
ment, the maximum pension payable by the 
Province is increased from $360 to $480 a 
year. The increase is in accordance with 
an amendment to the Dominion Old Age 
Pension Act, effective May 1, 1949, which 
raised from $30 to $40 the basic monthly 
pension to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes 75 per cent of the cost 
and the provinces the remaining 25 per 
cent together with administrative costs. 

In 1949 the supplementary allowance pay- 
able to old age and blind pensioners was 
raised from $7.50 to $10 a month. A 1950 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, however, 
makes it clear that the increased rate is 
payable only after March 31, 1950. This 
amendment is retroactive to June 1, 1949. 

A motion carried on March 14 requested 
the federal Government to enact the neces- 


NOVA SCOTIA 


No widespread changes were made in the 
labour laws of the Province by the 1950 
session of the Nova Scotia Legislature which 
opened on March 21 and prorogued on 
May 6. The minimum weekly benefit pro- 
vided for a totally disabled workman was 
increased by an amendment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Labour Act, 
which gives residents of the Province pref- 
erence in employment, was renewed until 
May, 1951. Amendments were made to the 
Children’s Protection Act, the Mines Act, 
the Scalers’ Act, the Vocational Education 
Act and the Motor Vehicles Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raises from $15 a week to 
$75 a month the minimum benefit payable 
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sary legislation to enable old age pensioners 
to supplement their pension by total allow- 
able earnings of $240 a year in the case 
of single pensioners and $480 a year for 
married pensioners. 


Loans to Municipalities 


In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature on March 9, an Act cited 
as the Self-Liquidating Projects Act was 
passed to authorize the Provincial Treas- 
urer, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to grant a loan to 
a municipality for such municipal self- 
liquidating projects as the construction, 
extension or improvement of a municipal 
water works system, gas plant, or electric 
light system. 

The resolution mentioned above urged the 
federal Government, in view of the serious- 
ness of the unemployment situation in 
various municipalities throughout Canada, 
to re-enact the Municipal Improvement 
Assistance Act of 1938 which was designed 
to alleviate unemployment and at the same 
time assist municipal development by pro- 
viding low cost money to municipalities for 
self-lquidating construction projects. In 
addition, the Provincial Government was 
urged to give consideration to enacting 
legislation to grant further assistance to 
municipalities for self-liquidating projects. 


Rent Control 


To come into effect on Proclamation, the 
Rental Control Act makes provision for 
the Government of Alberta to take over 
rent control for the Province. Under the 
Act a Rental Control Board may be set up. 


to a workman who is totally and perman- 
ently disabled. As before, the regular 
weekly rate of compensation in a total 
permanent disability case is two-thirds of 
the worker’s average weekly earnings pay- 
able during his lifetime; the new $75 rate 
being the minimum rate which he must 
receive. This is the second time in two 
years that the minimum rates for this type 
of disability have been raised; in 1949 they 
were raised from $12.50 to $15 weekly. 

The increased minimum benefit is made 
retroactive to May 1, 1950. Although the 
new rate will apply to persons receiving 
compensation for injuries which they 
suffered at any time before May 1, they 
will not be able to claim payments at the 
increased rate retroactively to the date of 
the injury. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


Preference in employment in the Prov- 
ince is given to Nova Scotia residents under 
the terms of the Nova Scotia Labour Act. 
The Act, which was first passed in 1933, is 
renewed annually and is now to be in effect 
until May 1, 1951. 

Under the Act no person or corporation 
employing 25 or more persons may hire a 
worker who has not resided in the Province 
for at least a year, unless the worker pro- 
duces a certificate from the government 
employment agent or clerk of the city, town 
‘or municipality where he is to be employed, 
stating that there are no unemployed resi- 
dents available who would or could do the 
work. A fine of not more than $500 may 
be imposed for a violation of the Act. 


Employment of Young Persons 
in Shops 


A revision and consolidation was made in 
the Children’s Protection Act, now renamed 
the Child Welfare Act. The sections of 
the former Act which made it an offence 
to employ boys under 14 and girls under 
16 in shops for more than eight hours a 
day and four hours on Saturday have been 
omitted from the new Act. This provision 
has been in the statutes since 1909. 

This amendment will come into force on 
proclamation. 


Inspection of Mines 


The Mines Act was revised and consoli- 
dated. The new Act, like the 1941 Act 
which it replaces, provides for a mines 
inspection staff composed of a Chief 
Inspector and other inspectors and. officers, 
to carry out imspections under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
hferous Mines and Quarries Regulation Act 
as well as under the Mines Act itself. The 
revised section now specifically provides for 
the appointment of an Electrical Inspector, 
an Assistant Electrical Inspector, a Mech- 
anical Inspector, an Assistant Mechanical 
Inspector, a Chief Mining Engineer and one 
or more Mining Engineers, and sets out 
their respective duties. 


Licensing of Timber Scalers 


An amendment was made to the Scalers’ 
Act. This Act, which was passed in 1945 
but has not yet been proclaimed in effect, 
provides for the examination and licensing 
of persons to scale and measure timber. A 
fee of $3 has now been set for each candi- 
date for examination for a scalers’ licence 
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or for a waiver of examination. The 
amendment further provides that a surveyor 
of lumber or a measurer of cordwood who 
has been appointed by a city, town or 
municipal council is not required to be 
licensed as a scaler. 


Vocational Education 


By an amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act, certain powers and duties of 
the Council of Public Instruction in respect 
to the establishment, maintenance and 
direction of schools and courses under the 
Act have been transferred to the Minister 
of Education. The Minister of Education 
is now empowered to establish night schools, 
miners’ and apprenticeship schools, schools 
for vocational education teachers and to 
establish correspondence courses. 


Industrial Assistance 


An amendment to the Industrial Assis- 
tance Act transfers the administration of 
the Act from the Minister of Industry and 
Publicity to the Minister of Trade and 
Industry. In addition to the power to 
make loans for the purpose of acquiring 
land, buildings, machinery, implements, 
plant or equipment for an industry, the 
Minister is now empowered to make loans 
or guarantee loans for the provision of 
working capital in any industry and he 
may include in the loan an amount suffi- 
cient to cover all or part of any existing 
debts or obligations of an industry. The 
loan to cover debts or obligations may not 
exceed one-half of the total amount of 
the loan. 


Motor Vehicles 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to 
make it clear that no person under the 
age of 21 years may drive a motor vehicle 
while it is being used as a passenger- 
carrying vehicle for hire. The Act formerly 
implied that a person over 18 could drive 
a school-bus although the Act otherwise 
prohibited any person under 21 from 
driving a motor vehicle used as a passenger- 
carrying vehicle for hire. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment was made in the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act to provide for a Director 
of Mothers’ Allowances. Formerly, the 
Director of Child Welfare appointed under 
the Children’s Protection Act filled this 
position. This amendment was proclaimed 
in force on June 12, 1950. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met on February 27 and was 
prorogued on March 30, broadened the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
passed last year and strengthened the 
powers of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in several respects. A new Mech- 
anics’ Lien Act was passed and a minor 
amendment was made to the Co-operative 
Association Act. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The power of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in taking accident prevention 
measures has been increased and the scope 
of the Act has been broadened by an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Act provides that the Board has 
the authority to inspect the premises of 
any employer within the scope of the Act 
to ascertain whether adequate safety appli- 
ances and safeguards are being used. The 
amendment now stipulates that where 
safety devices are, in the Board’s opinion, 
necessary for the prevention of accidents 
or disease, the Board shall give notice to 
the employer ordering the installation and 
adoption of such devices within a fixed 
time. 

Further, if the Board considers that an 
accident to a workman was due to the 
failure of the employer to comply with the 
regulations or the directions of the Board, 
the Board may now levy upon the employer 
a special contribution to the Accident Fund 
not exceeding one-half of the amount of 
compensation payable in respect of the 
injury. 

Radio broadcasting stations and restau- 
rants and any occupations incidental to 
these businesses have been added to the 
fist of industries and occupations which 
the Act covers. Farming, fishing and 
domestic service remain the main excep- 
tions from the application of the Act. 

The Act now specifically excludes from its 
scope any child under 15 years of age. By 
the Prince Edward Island Minimum Age 
for Industrial Employment (International 
Labour Convention) Act of 1945, a child 
under 15 is prohibited from employment 
in any private industrial undertaking, or 
in any industrial undertaking carried on by 
the Provincial Government or by a muni- 
cipal corporation. 

The Board is empowered under the Act 
to determine all questions of compensation 
matters and, except in matters of its juris- 
diction or questions of law from which 
appeals to the Supreme Court are allowed, 
the Board has final and conclusive juris- 
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diction. The amendment expressly adds 
to the list of questions of fact which the 
Board may determine, the question of 
whether personal injury or death has been 
caused by accident. 

The amendment further provides that the 
assessments which the Board is empowered 
to levy upon and collect from employers 
are subject to revision by the Board as 
may be necessary to meet the claims pay- 
able from the Accident Fund. Previously, 
in the first year of operation of the Act, 
the assessments were based on the minimum 
table of rates established as of January 1, 
1948, by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of New Brunswick, and were subject 
to such revision as the Board deemed 
necessary. 

The special powers given to the Board 
to invest the funds under the Act or borrow 
any sum have been made subject to 
approval of thé Provincial Treasurer. 

Under the Act, the minimum weekly 
compensation payable to a workman who is 
permanently and totally disabled by an 
accident is set at $12.50 or the amount 
of his weekly earnings if less than that 
amount. The amendment now makes it 
clear that, in such a case, the Board may 
fix the compensation payment at $12.50 
weekly even though the worker’s earnings 
are less than that amount. 


Mechanics’ Lien 


A new Mechanics’ Lien Act was passed, 
repealing the former Act of 1938 and bring- 
ing the legislation more in line with similar 
laws in the other provinces. 

The Act provides that any person per- 
forming work in respect of, or furnishing 
material to be used on an improvement, 
le. anything constructed, erected, built, 
placed, dug or drilled, shall have a hen for 
wages or for the price of work or materials 
supplhed. Agreements by workmen to 
waive the provisions of the Act have no 
effect, nor has any device by the owner, 
contractor or sub-contractor to defeat the 
priority given by the Act to a labourer 
for his wages. Payments made to defeat 
or impair a lien shall be null and void for 
that purpose. Under the former Act, an 
express agreement could waive the right 
of a workman to a lien for such work. 

Liens have priority over all judgments, 
attachments, garnishments, etc. issued or 
made after the len arises, and liens for 
wages have, to the extent of 30 days’ wages, 
priority over all other liens. No claim of 
hen for less than $32 may be registered. 

A sworn statement of claim of lien for 
wages and services may be registered in the 


office of the Registrar of Deeds for the 
county in which the land is situated at any 
time during the 80 days after the doing of 
the last work for which wages and services 
are owing. 

Other requirements of the Act are 
designed to ensure discharge of the lien. An 
owner, liable under a contract in con- 
nection with which a lien might arise, must 
deduct from any payments he makes under 
the contract an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of the value of the work done or 
material supplied, and must retain the 
amount for a period of 30 days after 
abandonment or completion of the con- 
tract. Where the value of the work and 
material supplied exceeds $15,000 the 
amount to be retained is 15 instead of 20 
per cent. Where a lienholder gives the 
owner written notice of his lien, stating 
under oath the amount claimed, the owner 
shall retain from the amount payable to 
the contractor under whom the lien is 
derived an amount stated in the notice in 
addition to the deduction specified above. 
This amount shall constitute a fund for the 
benefit of the henholder who gives notice, 
and any payment made to a lienholder 
from this fund shall not disentitle him to 
claim for any balance remaining payable to 
him. If a lien has not been registered, 
payment of the amount required to be 
retained may be made after 30 days have 


elapsed from the completion or abandon- 
ment of the contract. If a lien has been 
registered, payment may be made either 
after 80 days have elapsed from the com- 
pletion or abandonment of the contract or, 
unless proceedings have commenced, on the 
expiration of two years from date of 
registry, whichever is the sooner. 

Where property is destroyed wholly or 
partially by fire, any insurance money 
received by the owner or chargee shall take 
the place of the property and shall be 
subject to claims of hen. 

A lenholder is entitled to enforce his 
lien notwithstanding the non-completion or 
abandonment of the contract by the con- 
tractor or sub-contractor under whom he 
claims provided that the owner shall not 
be made hable for a greater sum than the 
sum payable by the owner to the contractor. 

Any lien may be enforced by action 
in the Supreme Court according to the 
ordinary procedure. 


Co-operative Associations 


A minor amendment was made to the 
Co-operative Associations Act, consolidating 
the section concerning the incorporation of 
associations. The section now specifically 
includes associations of farmers and fisher- 
men as well as dairy companies and asso- 
ciations as before. 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


The regulations this month deal mainly 
with the safety and health of employees. 
In British Columbia revised Accident- 
prevention regulations have been issued by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
in Newfoundland there are new regulations 
for the sanitary control of food handling 
trades and of tourist establishments. New- 
foundland has also issued” Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the Labour Relations Board. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Women licentiates in pharmacy are now 
excluded from Order 11 which requires rest 
periods to be given to all female employees 
in every industry, business, trade or occu- 
pation in the Province except farming, 
fruit picking and domestic service (L.G., 
1949, p. 455). The exemption, which was 
made by Order 11A of October 6, gazetted 
October 12, became effective October 16. . 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Rules 


Effective from September 1, 1950, new 
accident prevention regulations, issued by 
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the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board after public hearings, replace 
those of 1945 as amended (L.G., 1945, p. 
1531; 1950, p. 1066). 

Revised and consolidated, the regulations 
relate, as before, to all buildings and 
structures covered by the Act in or about 
which workmen are employed, and’ deal with 
lighting and ventilation, ladders, stairways, 
floors, etc., protective clothing and equip- 
ment, machinery and machine-guarding, 
welding, cranes and derricks, the use of 
explosives, construction, painting, window 
cleaning, saws, woodworking machinery, 
saw-mills, shingle-mills, logging, punch 
presses, foundries, storage batteries, elec- 
trical installations and equipment, laun- 
dries and grain elevators. The rules 
previously in effect have been more con- 
veniently arranged, with more detailed 
provisions in some cases, and some entirely 
new sections have been added. The sec- 
tions dealing with locomotive cranes and 
mechanical refrigeration have been deleted. 

Accident prevention committees of from 
4 to 12 members must now be set up 
wherever 20 or more workmen are employed 
instead of where 25 or more men are 
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emloyed, as before. Employers are now 
required to keep posted at all times in 
conspicuous places on the premises “Notice 
to Workmen” placards furnished by the 
Board and to have available for reference 
a copy of the Accident-prevention regu- 
lations. 

The section on window cleaning has been 
revised to bring it more into line with the 
CSA Code of Practice for Window Cleaning 
(Z91-1949) and sections on the storage and 
transportation of explosives are similar to 
those in the explosives regulations under 
the Federal Explosives Act. 

New: sections of the regulations apply to 
safety belts, guards, metal working equip- 
ment, hoists and elevators, and the certifica- 
tion of blasters. 


Safety Belts 


Safety belts must be worn by workmen 
when working more than 10 feet above 
grade if adequate working platform or 
stages cannot be provided; when entering 
bins, hoppers, chambers or vessels where 
there is danger of being overcome by air 
contamination or oxygen deficiency or of 
being trapped by the movement of 
material; when working where there is 
danger of falling into pits, shafts or moving 
machinery if the hazard cannot be other- 
wise guarded, and when working from 
ladders where both hands are required to 
perform the work. Workers must also be 
equipped with lhife-lines and have another 
workman stationed where he can readily 
effect a rescue where there is danger of 
being overcome by fumes or lack of oxygen, 
or of being buried by moving material. 
Detailed specifications are set out for the 
construction of safety belts and life-lines. 
Safety belts and life-lines need not be used 
by structural steel erectors whose work is 
of such a nature that their use would 
produce an additional hazard or where a 
safety net or other adequate protection has 
been provided. 


Guards 


Machine guards must provide positive 
protection against contact with moving 
parts or prevent access to the danger zone 
during operation. They must be of sub- 
stantial construction to resist normal wear 
and to absorb blows and shocks which may 
be encountered, and they must be hinged 
wherever possible to prevent their removal 
from the machine and to allow for quick 
servicing, oiling or adjustment. Provision 
must be made, where possible, for lubricat- 
ing the machinery without removing the 
guard. 

The section on miscellaneous power trans- 
mission equipment requires the contact 
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faces of all friction-drives to be guarded 
when necessary. The guards must be 
arranged to permit the application of lime 
or other dressing without removing the 
guards. 


Metal Working Equipment 

New sections specify the types of guards 
required for metal working equipment. 
Splash guards must be provided to protect 
the operator and the working area from 
cutting or cooling fluids thrown from the 
work, and pipe-guards or other enclosures 
must be used to prevent contact with stock 
projecting from machine tools. Openings in 
shaper and planer beds must be filled in 
solidly or’ completely covered to eliminate 
shearing hazards. Railings must be installed 
at the farthest point of travel of the 
carriage or table of shapers and _ planers. 
The revolving table of vertical boring-mills 
must be protected by a sheet-metal or pipe- 
rail guard. Metal saws must, wherever 
possible, conform to guarding requirements 
of wood-cutting saws. Forming rolls must 
be guarded with a barrier in front of the 
rolls as close as possible to the rolls. An 
emergency control device must extend 
across the front of the rolls in such a 
position that it can be operated by anyone 
caught between the rolls. 


Hoists and Elevators 


All elevating equipment used for carrying 
workmen must conform to the regulations 
governing the installation, operation and 
maintenance of elevators issued under the 
Factories Act, or as provided for in the 
Coal-mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act. No work- 
man must be allowed to ride on a material 
or construction hoist. Workmen are for- 
bidden to ride on elevators when protective 
devices are inoperative during their con- 
struction or demolition. If work is per- 
formed from the cage or platform when it 
is suspended in the shaftway, it must be 
securely blocked and positively held in 
position. Regulations are made for guarding 
entrances to shaft hoistways, including in- 
stallations of a temporary nature. The 
mechanism for raising and lowering the car 
or platform must include a brake capable 
of holding at rest the maximum load that 
may be carried, and specifications are set 
out for cables and fastenings. All controls 
for operating power hoisting machinery 
must be located outside of the shaftway. 
Notices stating that no one may ride on 
the equipment must be conspicuously dis- 
plaved in or on the cage or platform and at 
each landing. 

In the section on construction hoists, the 
regulations now require a specified signal 


system to be installed at all landings and 
in the hoist-room to control the movement 
of the hoist platform or skip. The hoisting 
engineer must only operate the equipment 
on receipt of the signal. 


Certification of Blasters 


No person may conduct blasting opera- 
tions including the preparing, fixing and 
firing of charges and the handling of mis- 
fires unless he holds a blaster’s certificate 
issued by the Board. A candidate for a 
biaster’s certificate must be over 21 years, 
have a satisfactory knowledge of English 
and forward to the Board a written state- 
ment from an employer certifying that he 
has had at least six months’ experience at 
blasting or as a blaster’s assistant and that 
by his character, knowledge and experience 
he is competent to handle explosives. Candi- 
dates must be examined for their knowl- 
edge of commercial explosives, blasting 
accessories, the use of safety-fuse, electrical 
blasting, the transportation and storage of 
explosives and blasting accessories, the safe 
use of explosives for general purposes and the 
Accident-prevention regulations concerning 
explosives. A certificate is granted for life 
or during good conduct but it may be 
endorsed with any limitation or qualifica- 
tion which the Board may determine and it 
may be suspended or revoked if the blaster 
is negligent or fails to comply with the 
regulations. It must be delivered to the 
employer on commencing employment, be 
produced for inspection purposes and 
returned to the employee on termination 
of his employment. If, at any time the 
employer believes the blaster to be guilty 
of a breach of the regulations, he may 
suspend the blaster from performing his 
duties and immediately report the suspen- 
sion to the Board. 

When a blasting accident occurs in which 
a person is injured or where there is an 
unusual occurrence involving explosives, 
the employer must immediately forward a 
report of the accident to the Board with 
the certificate of the blaster who was in 
charge of the operations. The Board is to 
determine whether the certificate should be 
returned or not, or any penalties imposed. 


Penalties 

Every person who contravenes any of the 
regulations is liable to a penalty of not 
more than fifty dollars. Since 1943 there 
had been no penalty provision in the 
Regulations. 


Newfoundland Food and Drug Act 


General regulations under the 1950 Food 
and Drug Act. were made on August 16, 
gazetted August 22. The Act requires, in 


the public interest, the licensing and in- 
spection of all places in the Province where 
food is prepared, handled, or sold (L.G., 
1950, p. 2080). 

Minimum sanitary standards are set out 
in the regulations with respect to lighting, 
ventilation, heating and screening of work- 
rooms, water supply, toilets, garbage con- 
tainers, et¢c., which must be observed by 
employers and workmen in all places where 
food is prepared, handled or sold. Special 
provisions relate to bakeries, breweries, ice 
houses, dairies, restaurants, movable shops, 
snack bars, and cold storage, meat packing, 
pasteurization and bottling plants. 

The regulations apply to St. John’s and 
a two-mile radius, Bell Island, Botwood, 
Stephenville, Placentia, Corner Brook and a 
five-mile radius, Channel-Port aux Basques 
and Fogo. They apply to places within a 
15-mile radius of St. John’s and Corner 
Brook with respect to establishments where 
milk, butter or cream is produced. 

Workrcoms must be provided with a 
sufficient number of chairs and benches for 
the use of workmen. Employees must be 
provided with a warm dry room for washing 
and dressing and proper storage space for 
their clothes. 

In restaurants, snack bars, movable shops, 
dairies, meat packing plants and butcher 
shops employees must be provided with 
white washable outer garments. In restau- 
rants and bakeries no personal clothing or 
private property may be taken into the 
workroom. 

Suitable toilets, lavatories, wash basins, 
soap and towels must be provided for the 
use of employees in all food handling trades. 
In snack bars and movable shops facilities 
for personal washing, separate from those 
used for washing utensils, must be provided. 

Spitting is forbidden in any premises, stall 
or vehicle where food is prepared, stored 
or served unless a sanitary receptacle is 
provided for the purpose. Smoking is 
prohibited in pasteurizing plants and 
bakeries. 

No person may be employed in a 
pasteurization plant until he has undergone 
a medical examination, including a chest 
X-ray, and has received a medical certifi- 
cate approved by the Chief Health Officer. 
Persons whose work brings them _ into 
contact with pasteurizing, processing and 
handling milk, or handling containers or 
equipment, must submit to such exam- 
inations as the Medical Officer of Health 
or the Department may require to ensure 
that they are free from any disease which 
could be spread by milk. If an _ oper- 
ator of a pasteurization plant suspects that 
an employee is suffering from a disease 
he must notify the Medical Officer of 
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Health immediately. If the Chief Health 
Inspector has evidence that any person has 
failed to comply with these requirements 
he may direct the operator of the plant to 
see that the person is not employed in any 
work which might bring him into contact 
with handling milk. Every dairyman or 
milk purveyor supplying milk, cream or 
butter in any city, town or village must 
at once report to the Medical Officer of 
Health or to an inspector any case of con- 
tageous disease affecting himself, his family 
or his employees. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


Rules to govern the procedure of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Board, as 
provided for in the néw Labour Relations 
Act of 1950, were made on September 11, 
gazetted September 12. 

The Rules, which are similar to the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 57), relate 
to those matters which fall within the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Board, 
including applications for the granting of 
certification as bargaining agent, applica- 
tions for the prescription of provisions for 
the final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of collective agree- 
ments and complaints alleging failure to 


bargain collectively which may be referred 
to the Board by the Minister. 


Newfoundland Tourist Establishments Act 


General regulations under the above Act, 
made on September 11, gazetted Septem- 
ber 12, prohibit the employment in a tourist 
establishment of any person suffering from 
a communicable disease or coming from a 
place where such a disease exists. If a 
communicable disease occurs in a tourist 
establishment the operator must imme- 
diately notify the medical health officer and 
take precautions to prevent the spread of 
the disease. Under direction of the health 
officer the operator must furnish temporary 
accommodation or isolation for a guest or 
employee who is suffering from a com- 
municable disease until he can be safely 
removed to a suitable place. 

The operator is also required to ensure 
that all persons in his establishment engaged 
in preparing, cooking or serving food are 
cleanly in their habits and that they wear 
washable clothing. 

An inspector may make such examina- 
tions and inquiries as may be necessary to 
ensure that the operator is complying with 
the provisions of the Act and regulations. 
A qualified medical practitioner, a building, 
sanitary or fire inspector, or a police officer 
may accompany the inspector. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada holds delegation of legislative 
powers contemplated in Nova Scotia Bill 136 to be unconstitu- 
tional. {The Quebec Court of King’s Bench finds that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act permits charges to be laid within 
one year of the date on which the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings. {The B.C. Supreme Court 
rules on picketing. |The Court of King’s Bench in Saskatchewan 
quashes an order of the Labour Relations Board directing an 
employer to refrain from an unfair labour practice. |The Quebec 
Superior Court finds that a Council of Arbitration was properly 
appointed. {|Quebec School Commissions are found to be subject 
to the provisions of the Labour Relations Act which prohibit 


discrimination in employment because of union activity. 


Delegation of legislative powers by a 
Provincial Legislature to Parliament or by 
Parliament to a Provincial Legislature 
held unconstitutional by Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


In a judgment given October 3, 1950, the 
Supreme Court of Canada unanimously 
agreed with the majority opinion of the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court which on 
June 12, 1948, with one judge dissenting, 
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had held Bill 136, introduced at the 1947 
session of the Nova Scotia Legislature, to 
be constitutionally invalid (L.G., 1948, p. 
824). 

Bill 136, entitled “An Act respecting the 
delegation of jurisdiction from the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia and vice versa’ would give the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to 
delegate to and withdraw frem the Parlia- 
ment of Canada authority to make laws in 


relation to any matter relating to employ- 
ment in any industry, work or undertaking 
where such matter is, by the BNA Act, 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislatures; any laws so made 
by the Parhament of Canada while the 
delegation is in force would have the same 
effect as if enacted by the Legislature. The 
Bill also provides that if the Parliament 
of Canada delegates to the Provincial Legis- 
lature power to make laws in relation to 
any matter relating to employment in any 
industry, work or undertaking where such 
matter is, by the BNA Act, exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada, the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council while the delegation is in force 
may, by proclamation, apply any or all of 
the provisions of a provincial Act to any 
such industry, work or undertaking. 

The Bill also brings up the possibility of 
raising revenue for provincial purposes by 
means of indirect taxation through dele- 
gated power. If the Parliament of Canada 
were to delegate to the Provincial Legis- 
lature authority to raise revenue for pro- 
vincial purposes by imposing a retail sales 
tax, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may, according to the provisions of the Bill, 
impose a tax not exceeding three per cent 
of the retail price on any commodity to 
which the delegation extends. 

The five judges of the Supreme Court of 
Canada gave their reasons for decision 
separately, all leading to the conclusion that 
the delegation of powers contemplated in 
Bill 136 is unconstitutional. The reasoning 
of all the judges followed the same general 
line: the Parliament of Canada and the 
Legislatures of the provinces can exercise 
only the legislative powers respectively 
given to them by Sections 91 and 92 of 
the BNA Act. There is no power given by 
these sections to delegate authority or to 
accept delegation. The word “exclusively” 
used in both sections “indicates a settled 
line of demarcation and it does not belong 
to either Parliament or the Legislatures to 
confer powers upon the other.” That Par- 
lament and the provincial legislatures have 
power to delegate some part of their 
legislative functions to a subordinate body 
such as a board or commission is not 
disputed, but this is a different matter from 
delegating authority to each other, as 
the latter would amount to a _ readjust- 
ment of the respective spheres of legislative 
authority —The Attorney General of Nova 
Scotia v. The Attorney General of Canada, 
Supreme Court of Canada, October 3, 1950. 


Prosecutions for violations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act may be com- 
menced at any time within one year of 
the day the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings. 


The Court of King’s Bench at Montreal 
on May 31, 1950 reversed the judgment of 
the Superior Court at Terrebonne given 
February 9, 1950 and upholding the ruling 
of a magistrate‘s court which dismissed a 
charge brought by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commissnon against an insured 
workman. The workman by means of false 
statements had received two days’ unem- 
ployment benefits (for July 30 and 31, 1948) 
to which he was not entitled. The magis- 
trate dismissed the charge on the grounds 
that more than twelve months had elapsed 
before the charge was laid. 

The Court of King’s Bench noted that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act contains 
a provision which makes an exception from 
the common law rule as to the date from 
which the prescription of the right to 
prosecute begins. This provision is as 
follows:— 

Proceedings for an offence under this Act 
or regulations made thereunder may be 
commenced at any time within twelve 
months from the day on which evidence, 
sufficient in the opinion of the Commission 
to justify prosecution for the offence, comes 
to its knowledge. 


This is followed by another subsection which 
provides that a certificate issued by the 
Commission certifying as to the date on 
which the evidence came to the Commis- 
sion’s knowledge, shall be received as con- 
clusive proof thereof. The Commission’s 
certificate in this case stated that the date 
on which sufficient evidence to justify 
proceedings came to its knowledge was 
October 31, 1949. A charge could accord- 
ingly be properly laid within twelve months 
from that date. Proceedings were in fact 
started on December 5, 1949. 

The workman was found guilty and fined 
$15, and in default of payment within 
15 days, was sentenced to eight days 
imprisonment.—Guimont v. Boivin, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Quebec [1950], B. R. 
Montreal, No. 7, p. 552. 


Court Interprets Union’s Picketing Rights 
Under B.C. Trade-unions Act. 


On March 20, 1950, Chief Justice Farris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed with a warning to the defendants 
the application to commit two members 
of the Retail, Wholesale and department 
Store Union, Local No. 535 for contempt 
of Court for failing to observe an injunc- 
tion against picketing of a Department 
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store in New Westminster. The injunc- 
tion, granted on November 12, 1949, 
restrained and enjoined the union from 
watching and besetting the store premises, 
from causing a nuisance in the vicinity of 
the store, from attracting crowds, or from 
molesting, threatening or intimidating any 
person from patronizing the business of the 
store, but nothing in the injunction was to 
take away the rights of pickets as set out 
in Sections 3 and 4 of the Trade-unions 


Act. 

The Chief Justice found that the two 
defendants had, in fact, violated the terms 
of the order, but that they had not inten- 
tionally done so; rather, they had miscon- 
ceived their legal rights. In view of the 
plaintiff’s statement that the object of the 
application to commit the two union men 
was not to punish them but to prevent a 
repétition of what had been done, and since 
the plaintiff had not asked for costs, 
His Lordship stated that he had dismissed 
the application with a warning to the 
defendants. 

The plaintiff had based his application 
on the fact that the defendants had 
participated in the picketing of the plain- 
tiff’s store in disregard of the injunction, 
1.e. that they had exceeded their picketing 
rights under the Trade-unions Act. Sec- 
tion 3 of this Act reads as follows:— 


No such trade-union or association shall 
be enjoined, nor shall any officer, member, 
agent, or servant of such trade-union or 
association or any other person be enjoined, 
nor shall it or its funds or any such officer, 
member, agent, servant, or other person be 
made liable in damages for communicat- 
ing to any workman, artisan, labourer, 
employee or person facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any 
employer, producer, or consumer or dis- 
tributor of the products of labour or the 
purchase of such products, or for persuad- 
ing or endeavouring to persuade by fair or 
reasonable argument, without unlawful 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful 
acts, such last-named workman, artisan, 
labourer, employee, or person, at the 
expiration of any existing contract, not to 
renew the same with or to refuse to become 
the employee or customer of any such 
employer, producer, consumer, or _ dis- 
tributor of the products of labour. 


With reference to this section, His Lord- 
ship continued :— 


As I view Section 3 of the Act, labour 
is given the right to communicate the facts 
of the strike to the public and/or to 
the employees and to persuade the 
employees not to continue to work or the 
public not to buy and it only gives the 
right to do this to the extent necessary 
to communicate labour’s side of the 
picture. It does not give labour, under 
the guise of this, a right to employ such 
a number of pickets (although they may 
appear to be good-natured) as would be 
unnecessary for the purpose and which 
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would have the effect of blocking traffic or 
making it difticult for any person to enter 
the store. Labour has the right, under 
this section, to place its case before 
employees and/or the public. Having done 
so, it is for the employees or the public, 
without interference, to judge for them- 
selves as to whether they desire to do 
business with the employer against whom 
the strike has been instituted. The acts 
of the pickets in giving the information 
may be annoying to the employer but 
nevertheless this is labour’s right and the 
employer must put up with it until such 
time as the pickets have exceeded the 
statutory authorization and/or become a 
nuisance, block traffic and otherwise inter- 
fere with the business of the employer. 


The Chief Justice stated that it was 
impossible for him to define the number 
of pickets which would be permissible. In 
each case, it would depend on different 
factors. 


To sum up, it would seem to me that 
any picketing is unlawful which would go 
beyond allowing the strikers or their 
friends in a reasonable manner, under all 
circumstances, to communicate to employees 
and/or the public the facts of the dispute 
between the parties and reasonably seek 
to convince the public of the justness of 
their case. ... 


In conclusion, His Lordship stated :— 


In my view, the number of _ pickets 
employed in the small area in front of 
the store in question was such that it 
went beyond giving the strikers’ side of 
the case. The number of pickets engaged 
and their method of procedure was such 
that, in my opinion, it could only have the 
effect of intimidating persons who might 
be going. into the store, drawing crowds, 
blocking the store entrance and generally 
having the effect of destroying the busi- 
ness of the employer. 


Army and Navy Department Store 
(Western) Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local No. 538, 
et al. 2 DLR [1950], p. 850. 


Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
found to have acted without jurisdiction 
since in making an order it failed to 
follow its own rules and regulations. 


The Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench 
on July 4, 1950 quashed an order of the 
Labour Relations Board dated February 24, 
1950 requiring the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital to refrain from engaging in cer- 
tain unfair labour practices with respect 
to 86 employees of the Hospital. The 
“unfair labour practice” was that the 
Hospital was retaining in its employ persons 
who were not members of the union certified 
as the bargaining agent. This action was 
taken on an application of the Regina Grey 
Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ Association (no 
affiliation) for a writ of certiorari to remove 
and quash the Board’s order. 


On October 18, 1945, Local 284 of the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union was certified as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for the employees (with certain 


exceptions) of the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital. Collective agreements were 
executed between Local 284 and the 


Hospital, the last one on March 24, 1949, 
effective for one year from March 1, 1949. 
The agreement contained a union security 
clause as provided in Section 25 of The 
Trade Union Act:— 

Upon the request of a trade union rep- 
resenting a majority of employees in any 
appropriate bargaining unit, the following 
clauses shall be included in any collective 
bargaining agreement entered into between 
such trade union and the employer con- 
cerned, and, whether or not any collective 
bargaining agreement is for the time being 
in force, the said clause shall be effective 
and its terms shall be carried out by such 
employer with respect to such employees on 
and after the date of such trade union’s 
request until such time as the employer is 
no longer required by or pursuant to this 
Act to bargain collectively with such trade 
union: 


Every employee who is now or here- 
after becomes a member of the union 
shall maintain his membership in the 
union as a condition of his employment, 
and every new employee whose employ- 
ment commences hereafter shall, within 
thirty days after the commencement of 
his employment, apply for and maintain 
membership in the union as a condition 
of his employment. 


On February 22, 1950, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board conducted a hearing on the 
application of the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital Employees’ Association (no affilia- 
tion) for certification as the bargaining 
representative to replace Local 284 of the 
Building Service Employees’ Association 
which had been certified in 1945. On 
February 24 the Board issued an order 
directing that a representation vote be con- 
ducted by secret ballot during the last week 
of April, 1950. At the same hearing an 
application by Local 284 was heard for an 
order requiring the employer to refrain 
from engaging in unfair labour practices, 
in particular from violating Section 25 of 
the Trade Union Act respecting union 
security. The Board on February 24 issued 
an order requiring the employer forthwith 
to refrain from engaging in unfair labour 
practice in contravention of Section 25 of 
the Act with respect to 36 employees 
named in the order. These 36 employees 
were members of the Regina Grey 
Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ Association (no 
affiliation). 

Mr. Justice Doiron in his reasons for 
decision dealt with the objection of counsel 
for Local 284 that the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation had no status in law and accord- 


ingly no right to bring a suit before the 
court. He stated that a trade union may 
sue or be sued in representative actions and 
that the Employees’ Association was given 
corporate recognition by the Board when 
the Board made the order directing the 
vote, since the Board must have found that 
it was a labour organization within the 
meaning of the Act. 

He then made reference to the power of 
the Board to make regulations as found in 
Section 13 (1) of The Trade Union Act, 
1944. Under this authority, the Board 
issued rules and regulations which were 
published in the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
August 15, 1947. Regulation 7 reads as 
iollows:— 

Upon. the filing of any application 
referred to in any of the foregoing clauses, 
the secretary shall make every reasonable 
effort to determine the names of all 
persons, trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions having a direct interest in the matter 
in respect of which the application is made, 
and shall, with reasonable dispatch, for- 
ward a copy of the application to every 


such person, trade union and _ labour 
organization. 
No such copy of the application was 


forwarded either to the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation or to the 36 persons named, although 
the Board must have known, His Lordship 
said, that they had “a direct interest in 
the matter”. He concluded :— 

The Regina Grey Nuns’ Hospital may 
have been guilty of an infraction of Sec- 
tion 25 of the Act but I am not concerned 
with making a finding in that regard. The 
question before me is whether the pro- 
cedure was such as to give the Board 
jurisdiction to hear the application and 
make the order, and I find the Board 
acted without jurisdiction and beyond the 
powers conferred on it under the Act, by 
neglecting to follow its own rules and 
regulations. 


Regina Grey Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ 
Association v. Labour Relations Board. 
et al [1950], 2 WWR, p. 659. 


Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted. 


The . Superior Court of Quebec on 
March 21, 1950 dismissed a petition from 
a textile company for a writ of prohibition 
ordering a Council of Arbitration to cease 
and suspend all proceedings in a dispute 
between the Company and l’Union des 
Limployés de vétement de Sherbrooke. 

The case arose out of difficulties encoun- 
tered in the dispute between the company 
and the union. The efforts of the concilia- 
tion officer to effect a settlement were 
unsuccessful and consequently on June 9, 
1949, the Conciliation and Arbitration 
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Service directed both the company and the 
union to name their appointee to the 
Council of Arbitration. On June 20, 1949 
the union named its appointee. The com- 
pany failed to make any recommendation 
and accordingly on July 25, 1949 the Min- 
ister of Labour named the arbitrator for 
the employer. The chairman was chosen 
‘by these two members and appointed by 
the Minister on August 1, 1949. 

The Court pointed out that a writ of 
prohibition may be issued when a lower 
court exceeds its jurisdiction. The company 
based its petition on the argument that 
the chairman was not properly a member 
of the Council of Arbitration, charging him 
with incompetency and partiality. 

After reviewing Section 18 of the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act, which governs the 
appointment of councils of arbitration, the 
Court concluded that the chairman “was 
duly appointed strictly pursuant to the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act and particu- 
larly under the provisions of Section 18 (2) 
of the said Act”. It found also that there 
was no evidence adduced to support the 
eontention of incompetency and partiality 
on the part of the chairman. 

The Court further held that “the Council 
of Arbitration emanates from the Crown 
through appointment by the Minister of 
Labour under the said Act, and _ the 
Attorney-General may on behalf of the 
Crown intervene to defend such appoint- 
ment”. 

The petition for a writ of prohibition was 
dismissed, with costs against the petitioner. 
—Classon Mills Limited v. Council of 
Arbitration and others and Hon. A. Barrette, 
Mis en cause and Attorney-General of the 
Province of Quebec, intervenant. Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec [1950], C. S. Mont- 
real, Nos. 5 et 6, p. 281. 

[The Council of Arbitration gave its 
decision on the points at issue on April 25, 
1950.1] 


Non-discrimination provisions of Quebec 
Labour Relations Act held to apply to 
School Commissions. 


Mr. Justice Pettigrew in the Court of the 
Sessions of the Peace at Quebec on 
March 30, 1950, dismissed a motion of the 
Lauzon School Commission to quash a 
charge brought against the Commission by 
a teacher who alleged that the Commission, 
in contravention of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act, had refused to employ her 
because of her participation in union 
activities. 
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The motion was brought on the grounds 
of default in procedure and of the inappli- 
cability of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act. 

The first objection was that the authoriza- 
tion for prosecution issued by the Labour 
Relations Board was not in due form and 
did not meet the requirements of the law 
as set out in Section 49 of the Labour 
Relations Act. The attorney for the defence 
submitted that the declaration did not con- 
tain the essential details for the issuing of 
a legal authorization. The Court found 
that the assent showed that the Labour 
Relations Board had sufficient knowledge 
of the facts to allow the proceedings. 

The defence also submitted that Section 
21 of the Labour Relations Act did not 
apply to school commissions. The Educa- 
tion Act, Section 232, provides that school 
commissioners after they have decided, by 
a resolution at a regular meeting, not to 
retain the services of a teacher, must give 
to that teacher a written notice to that 
effect before the 1st of June preceding the 
expiry of his services and that the com- 
missioners are not obliged to give the 
reasons for their decision. The attorney 
for the defence held that because of this 
section of the Education Act, Section 21 of 
the Labour Relations Act did not apply. 

In dealing with this argument, Mr. 
Justice Pettigrew pointed out that Sec- 
tion 3 of the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act provides that the Labour 
Relations Act applies to public services 
“but subject to the modifications herein- 
after indicated”. The modifications referred 
to concern only the procedure of arbitra- 
tion ,the execution of the award, the length 
of time it will be in effect, the prohibition 
of strikes, ete. 

In no way do they debar employers 
from the defence of actions forbidden by 
Section 21 of the Labour Relations Act. 
No employer may refuse, states Section 
21, to hire a person because of his mem- 
bership in an association, and no threat of 
dismissal, intimidation, or imposition of any 
penalty may be resorted to, to prevent an 
employee from being or becoming a mem- 
ber of an association. An employer may 
however suspend, dismiss or discharge an 
employee for a sufficient cause and the 
burden of the proof will lie upon him. A 
school commission sued on the grounds of 
the preceding section will be found guilty 
only if the proof accumulated against it 
leaves no doubt in the judge’s mind. 

It was also pleaded that Section 21 was 
inapplicable because federal legislation 
dealt, in Section 502A of the Criminal Code, 


with an identical offence. Mr. Justice 
Pettigrew held that there was no repug- 
nancy between these sections, and that 
there was no question of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act being wltra vires. When the 
federal Parliament enacted Section 502A, 
it did not undertake “to treat the whole 


subject de novo, and so to make tabula rasa 
of the pre-existing law”. 

The motion of the defendant was rejected 
as a whole—Couture v. Commissaires 
d’Ecoles pour la Municipalité de Lauzon. 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebéc [1950], 
C.S. Montreal, Nos. 5 et 6, p. 201. 


Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 


Department of Labour, 1949 


An increase in the activities of the Conciliation Branch and of 
the Factory Inspection Branch is noted in the Annual Report 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Labour for 1949. Harmonious 
labour relations prevailed during the year. A decrease in the 
number of industrial accidents is reported. 


The Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1949, states that the 
index number of reported employment for 
November 1, 1949 was 122-8, a slight 
decline from 123-7 for the same date in 
the preceding year. Employment in manu- 
facturing fell off more than the general 
index, the Report notes. 


The total payroll for establishments from 
which reports were obtained increased more 
rapidly than the number of employees. Per 
capita weekly earnings increased during the 
year from $37.05 on November 1, 1948 to 
$38.38 on the same date in 1949. 


Changes in Legislation 


One new labour law was passed in Nova 
Scotia in 1949 and three others were 
amended. A new Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspection Act which covers 
pressure vessels as well as steam boilers 
replaced the Steam Boiler Inspection Act. 
Except for its wider application and a few 
minor changes, the new Act is similar to 
the former one. 


The Trade Union Act was amended 
during the year to make it compulsory for 
a trade union coming within the definition 
of the Act to have a written constitution 
setting forth its objects and purposes and 
defining conditions of membership. An- 
other amendment provided that when a 
vote is taken to determine whether a trade 
union shall represent a unit of employees 
for bargaining purposes, the Board must be 
satisfied that not less than 60 per cent of 
the employees have voted and that a 
majority of the votes cast is in favour of 
the trade union. Previously a majority of 


all the employees within a unit was 
required before certification would | be 
granted... 


Another amendment makes it clear that 
the Labour Relations Board is now required 
to revoke a certification only upon applica- 
tion being made for revocation of such 
certification or on an application by another 
trade union for certification as bargaining 
agent for the same unit, if the Board con- 
siders that the trade union no longer rep- 
resents a majority of the employees in the 
unit. Changes were also made in the pro- 
visions regarding check-off votes. 

By amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, effective from May 1, 
1949, benefits to dependent children under 
16 in fatal cases were increased from 
$10 to $12.50 a month. The minimum 
weekly payments to workmen in cases of 
total permanent disability were increased 
from $12.50 to $15. The maximum average 
earnings on which compensation is 
reckoned were raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

By an amendment to the Apprentice- 
ship Act the minimum time for which an 
apprenticeship contract can be made was 
increased from 2,000 to 4,000 hours. The 
section of the Act dealing with the scope 
of the regulations was rewritten and 
amplified. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first passed 
in 1933, was re-enacted for another year. 


Labour Relations 


During the year ending November 30, 
1949, the Labour Relations Board of Nova 
Scotia received 27 applications under the 
Trade Union Act, a decrease of 23 from 
the previous year. Certifications as bar- 
gaining agent were granted in 23 cases, 
three applications were rejected and one 
application for the revocation of certifica- 
tion was granted. 
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“Requests for the services of a Con- 
ciliation Officer under the Trade Union Act 
increased greatly during the year both in 
negotiating collective agreements and in 
adjusting disputes which arose during the 
term of an agreement”, the Report states. 
Of the 33 requests for conciliation ser- 
vices, collective bargaining agreements were 
secured in 30 cases through the efforts of 
the Department of Labour and agreement 
was reached in two disputes by means of 
Conciliation Boards. At the end of the 
fiscal year one case had not been settled. 

During the year 1948-1949 there were 10 
strikes in Nova Scotia, a decrease of 5 
from the previous year. These resulted in 
an estimated time loss of 17,124 man work- 
ing days. The industries affected by these 
work stoppages were transportation, con- 
struction, mining and manufacturing. The 
seamen’s strike was the only major tie-up 
during the year. 


Industrial Standards 


Increased activity during the past year 
with respect to the Industrial Standards 
Act was due mainly to the fact that a large 
building program was under way in Halifax, 
Sydney and Dartmouth. Schedules of rates 
of pay and hours of work were posted on 
183 jobs as compared with 103 in 1948. 
Twenty-six violations of the Act were 
recorded, fourteen more than in the 
previous year. At the end of the year 
twenty-three of the violations had been 
investigated and settled and one case was 
still pending. During 1949 nine schedules 
of wages and hours of labour were 
approved. 


Factory and Boiler Inspection 


“During the past year there has been 
considerable expansion in the activities of 
the Factories Inspection Branch of the 
Department. The number of factories, 
accident investigations and special visits to 


the different plants throughout the prov- 
ince has increased over one hundred per 
cent”, the Report notes. 

The Branch made over 1,039 first, second 
and special investigations and inspections 
during the year, covering approximately 
30,000 workers. As a result, 626 violations 
of the Nova Scotia Factories Act and the 
Industrial Standards Act were ordered 
corrected. 

A total of 810 accidents was reported, 
as compared with 923 in 1948. Four were 
fatal accidents, a decrease of five from the 
previous year. 

One boiler explosion occurred during 
the year resulting in the death of two | 
employees and injury to a third. The 
boiler had been operated contrary to the 
Boiler Inspection Act and Regulations. It 
had never been reported to the Branch, 
was not insured against explosion and had 
therefore never been inspected. 


Apprenticeship 


At the close of the fiscal year there were 
362 apprentices registered for apprentice- 
ship training. During the year 70 appren- 
tices attained journeyman status which is 
the largest graduation in the history of 
apprenticeship in Nova Scotia, and 34 final 
apprenticeship certificates were issued. The 
Report states that most of the ex-service 
apprentices have completed their time and 
the emphasis is now on young civilians. 

In addition to the apprenticeship train- 
ing courses organized within the Province, 
an active pre-employment apprenticeship 
training program is being conducted, the 
cost of which is shared equally between 
the Provincial and the Dominion Govern- 
ment. During the year five groups success- 
fully completed a seven months’ course in 
Vocational Training Centres at Halifax and 
North Sydney. These courses were in the 


motor vehicle repair, electrical construc- 
tion, bricklaying, carpentry and plastering 
trades. 


Annual Report of the Ontario Department 


of Labour, 1949 


The thirtieth annual report of the 
Department of Labour of the Province of 
Ontario for the year ending March 831, 
1949, states that the year has been one of 
increasing activity in the Department, 
reflecting the continuous progress of busi- 
ness and industry in the Province. A 
greatly increased number of disputes were 
referred to the Conciliation Branch for 
settlement. Construction of premises for 
business and industry reached a new 
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peak, and fewer industrial accidents were 
reported. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


Inspection 
Further progress was made during the 
year in increasing the factory inspection 
staffs and revising the inspection districts. 
A total of 28,818 inspections was carried 
out in industrial and commercial establish- 


ments during the year, 1,159 more than 
during the previous year. In addition, 3,826 
investigations were carried out for other 
branches of the Department. 

In connection with their duties under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act of 
assisting with the enforcement of certain 
other protective legislation, the inspectors 
reported 816 violations of the Minimum 
Wage Act, 95 violations of the Operating 
Engineers Act and 31 violations of the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act. 

Of the 106 complaints of violations of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
the principal offences were in connection 
with fumes and dust, sanitation, heat and 
light, excess hours and child labour. Other 
complaints referred to _ elevators, fire 
hazards, home workers, machinery, over- 
time and double shifts. 


Industrial Accidents 


During the year 11,104 male and 703 
female workers were reported injured while 
working on their employers’ premises, rep- 
resenting a slight decrease from the 
previous year. In addition, 56 were fatally 


injured, a decrease of seven from the 
previous year. 

Accidents occurred in the following 
industries :— 


Paper products 1,236; metal trades 3,748; 
rubber products 390; textiles and clothing 
508; foods and beverages 721; wood prod- 
ucts 530; chemical products 168;  trans- 
portation equipment 1,578; leather 138; 
non-metallic mineral products 363; elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies 574; trade 
143; and 753 others in various industries. 
.In addition there were 262 accidents (29 
of them fatal) not within the jurisdiction 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act. 

Of the 273 compensatable cases of indus- 
trial diseases reported, 245 were dermatitis, 
20 were lead poisoning, 1 was undulant 
fever and 7 were silicosis. 

During the year the Department, desiring 
to effect a closer check on safety factors 
in the electrical industry, sent two members 
of its staff to visit one of the plants of a 
large manufacturer in the United States. 

The appointment of a second foundry 
inspector has enabled all foundries in the 
Province to be inspected at least twice 
during the year. Draft regulations for the 
control of dust and other hazards in the 
foundry industry were prepared for discus- 
sion with interested government bodies and 
the industry. 


Hours of Labour 


Of the 567,069 workers in_ industry 
reported on, the majority (292,862) were on 


a working week of from 45 to 48 hours. 
While detailed statistics on the 5-day week 
are not available, Inspectors of the Branch 
report that most industries in the 40 to 44- 
hour group and many in the 45 to 48-hour 
group are on a 5-day week of 8 to 9 hours 
a day. 

Permits allowing overtime work were 
issued to 449 firms during the calendar year 
1948 as compared with 361 firms during 
1947. It is felt that the prevailing shorter 
work-week is responsible for the increase 
in seasonal overtime. A total of 274 
firms was permitted to employ youths 
and females on a 2-shift basis and 323 
permits were granted to restaurant 
employees providing for the employment 
of women until 2 a.m. 


Child Labour 

Forty-six cases of child labour involving 
the employment of persons under 14 years 
of age were reported, a decrease of 15 from 
the previous year. Eight charges were 
laid against employers and convictions 
reported in five cases. 


Homework 

During the year, 515 permits were issued 
to firms authorizing them to give out work 
to be done in homes at rates of pay 
approved by the Industry and Labour 
Board. Homeworkers’ permits were issued 
to 3,027 persons to undertake the work of 
manufacturing or assembling household 
articles or wearing apparel in their homes. 


Approval of Building Plans 

“Ror the third consecutive year, the 
number and value of approved construc- 
tion projects exceeded previous maxima,” 
the report states. 

During the year, 1,824 plans for new 
buildings, or alterations to factories, shops 
and office buildings were approved at a 
construction cost of $61,276,500 as compared 
to 1,250 plans at a cost of $59,407,600 during 
the previous year. 

The iron and steel industries were again 
first in the number and value of projects, 
with the food industries and transportation 
equipment industries expending the second 
and third largest amounts of money on 
building expansion. 

Each grain elevator in the Province was 
inspected two or three times and standards 
of cleanliness, protective equipment and 
safe working habits were reported. 

The replacement of open stairways by 
stairways enclosed with fire-resistant 
materials has been aggressively undertaken 
by the Branch during the year. 
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Prosecutions 


Fourteen charges for violation of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act were 
laid against 11 employers for late employ- 
ment of females without a permit, child 
labour, inadequate training and supervision 
of females working at machines and failure 
to submit building plans for approval. 
Convictions were registered in ten of the 
charges, one case was dismissed and one 
withdrawn. 


Board of Examiners 
of Operating Engineers 


The Board issued 20,587 certificates, of 
which 20,251 were granted to operating 
engineers for the year 1948-49. 

The Board received 1,163 applications for 
examination and 602 applications for re- 
examination. A total of 117 applications 
for examination were not accepted because 
they did not meet the requirements of the 
regulations. 

The Branch Inspector made 649 inspec- 
tion calls during the year to check 
violations of the Operating Engineers Act. 


Boiler Inspection 


“As a result of industrial expansion con- 
tinuing unabated during the fiscal year 
under review, there has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of new steam and 
refrigeration plant installations and exten- 
sions to existing plants throughout the 
Province”. The report states that the 
slight decrease in the number of annual 
inspections recorded for the year is the 
result of the effort of the inspectorate to 
meet demands required by construction of 
new boilers and pressure vessels in the 
manufacturers’ shops and the installation 
of new plants. 


Certificates were issued as follows:— 


1948 1949 
New boilers and unfired pres- 
SUNet ViESSElSr en 5.7.4 is aL Oe, 2,845 3,522 
Used boilers and unfired pres- 
sure; vessels aun! Ays er, ee oe 805 933 
Low pressure boilers accepted ; 
pygettidawmit): May Ae aekos. DAS 610 
Pressure vessels accepted by 
ALCS ge Wie eden wefan de 2,673 1,603 
Boilers under 3 H.P. accepted 
Dyce aya te he ae Pte eee 87 94 
Duplicate certificates ......... 49 87 
OU See ee aoe 7,004 6,849 


The report also gives a summary of 
investigations of boiler explosions that took 
place throughout the Province during the 
period under review. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 


The report points out that the Concilia- 
tion Branch handled conciliation matters 
referred to it under the Labour Relations 
Board Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Board Act, 1947 and the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948 which repealed the earlier legis- 
lation. During the year, 286 cases were 
dealt with by the Branch under collective 
bargaining legislation as compared with 228 
cases during the previous year. Of these, 
244 cases were referred to the Board by 
the Labour Relations Board and settle- 
ment was achieved in 133 cases and 111 
were referred to conciliation boards 
appointed by the Minister. The total 
number of firms involved was 927 and the 
number of employees 90,647. Forty-two 
additional cases were referred directly to 
the Conciliation Branch without recourse 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
and all were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Sixty cases of alleged discrimination or 
unfair labour practices were investigated. 
Of these, two cases were withdrawn, settle- 
ment was reached in 40, and, in the 
remaining 18, an Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission was appointed to hear evidence 
under oath and to make recommendations 
pursuant to the regulations. 

The report notes that requests for the 
service of the Branch in respect to taking 
plant votes have shown a marked 
decrease during the year. Only three votes 
were requested and held during the year 
involving a total of 733 employees. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 48 
conferences for drawing up schedules of 
wages, hours and days of labour were con- 
ducted during the year. 


Ontario Lahour Relations Board 


On April 16, 1948, the Legislature of 
Ontario enacted the Labour Relations Act, 
1948, which provided for the making of 
regulations similar in form and effect to: 
Part I of the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948. 
The Act was proclaimed in force on 
December 9, 1948, and regulations were 
passed concurrently. Except for cases still 
pending, the Labour Relations Board Acts 
of 1944 and 1947 were then repealed. 

Under these two Acts, 313 applications 
were filed for certification, 228 requests 
were made for the appointment of a con- 
ciation officer, seven applications were 
for leave to initiate a prosecution, four 
applications were made for the establish- 
ment of a grievance procedure and two 
requests were submitted for the cancella- 
tion of collective agreements. Of these 


requests, 183 applications for certification 


and three applications for leave to prosecute , 


were granted. Two hundred requests were 
referred by the Board to the Minister for 
the appointment of a conciliation officer 
and the four applications for establishment 
of a grievance procedure and the two 
requests for cancellation of collective agree- 
ments were also granted. 

During the period between December 9, 
1948, when the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
came into force, and March 31, 1949, 131 
applications were considered. Of these 129 
were requests for certification, one was a 
request for the cancellation of a collective 
agreement and one was concerned with the 


revocation of certification. The latter case 
was still pending at the end of the fiscal 
year. Sixty-six of the applications for 
certification were granted as was the request 
for the cancellation of a collective agree- 
ment. 


Apprenticeship 


The close of the year marked the end 
of job training for a large number of 


former members of the armed services. 
During the year 664 applications were 
approved by the Industry and Labour 


Board for apprenticeship in the building 
trades, 620 in the motor vehicle repair trade 
and 11 in the barbering trade. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left her employment. 


—CU-B 612 (September 7, 1950). 


MatertaAL Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, married, 27 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit in 
Toronto, Ont., on January 19, 1950, stating 
that she had been employed as a book- 
keeper in Timmins, Ont., from March, 1946 
to January 4, 1950, when she voluntarily 
left to join her husband in Toronto, where 
he was attending university. 

The insurance officer ° disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. The court after having heard the 
claimant unanimously reversed the decision 
of the insurance officer in a finding which 
reads :— 

The facts appear to be that (the 
claimant) became married in November, 
1949, but was unable to find living 
accommodation in Toronto until January, 
1950 when she left her employment. Her 
husband is a fifth year dental student 
and although he formerly was a resident 


of Timmins, we accept the evidence of 
the claimant that he does not intend to 
return there to live. It igs our opinion 
that the husband has established his 
residence and domicile in Toronto and 
that in any event he has abandoned any 
previous domicile he may have had in 
Timmins. We are of the opinion that 
the statement of the Umpire in Case No. 
CU-B 45 “A wife has a legal and moral 
obligation to live with her husband 
wherever he has established his residence 
or domicile” is applicable and that there 
are no special circumstances in this case 
as in CU-B 45 to justify our disregarding 
this general principle. 


From the decision of the court of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, stating in part:— 

The husband is a student attending 
University in Toronto and it is not con- 
sidered that in so doing he has estab- 
lished ‘residence or domicile” within the 
meaning intended by the quotation 
‘referred to in CU-B 45. It is reasonable 
to assume that the husband is not earning 
any wages or if he is, it is unlikely that 
his earnings would be sufficient to cover 
his tuition fees, his own maintenance 
and the maintenance of his wife. 
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The claimant apparently had a per- 
manent position in Timmins earning $34 
per week as a bookkeeper and in circum- 
stances such as these it seems reasonable 
to assume that she was self-supporting 
and should therefore have had reasonable 
assurance of employment in the city of 
Toronto before voluntarily leaving her 
position in Timmins. 


DEcIsIon: 


When dealing with the case of a married 
woman who has voluntarily left her employ- 
ment in order to join her husband at his 
place of residence or domicile or with that 
of a married woman who refuses to accept 
employment outside of her own district due 
to her marital circumstances, one must bear 
in mind the basic principle that “a wife 
has a legal and moral obligation to live 
with her husband wherever he has estab- 
lished his residence or domicile.” 

In some cases, however, the circum- 
stances are such that a too strict and rigid 
interpretation of that general principle 
would lead to abuses and defeat the pur- 
poses of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
For instance in CU-B 45, the claimant had 
voluntarily left her employment in wartime 
in order to follow her husband who was in 
the armed forces and temporarily posted 
for duty at a distant point; in other cases 
which came before the Umpire, claimants 
had voluntarily left suitable employment in 
order to join their husband in small 
communities where they could not reason- 
ably expect to find employment or had 
refused, after a lengthy period of unem- 
ployment, to accept work outside their 
husband’s place of residence where there 
was no likelihood of employment for them. 
In all these cases it was found that the 
particular claimant had not shown just or 


good cause within the meaning of the Act.. 


In the present case, the claimant, a month 
or two after her marriage, was able to find 
living accommodation in Toronto where, as 
found by the court of referees—and I have 
no valid reason to differ on this question 
of fact—her husband had established his 
residence and domicile. In order to live 
with her husband in that large city, which, 
no doubt, could offer her fair opportunities 
of work, she therefore voluntarily left her 
emplovment as a bookkeeper in Timmins 
which is situated approximately 500 miles 
from Toronto. Under such circumstances, 
I agree with the court that a disregard of 
the general principle set forth above would 
not be justified. 

I agree. with the court of referees that 
the claimant has shown just cause within 
the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 
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Heid that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left her employ- 


ment.—CU-B 492 (October 3, 1949). 





Materia Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant married, 21 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit in 
Selkirk which is near Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
stating that she had been employed as a 
clerk-typist in Toronto from September 24, 
1948 to February 28, 1949, when she left 
her employment voluntarily to move back 
to Winnipeg. The employer reported that 
she had left voluntarily because of 
pregnancy. 

The insurance officer disqualified her from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause. (Section 
41 (1) of the Act.) 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and in support of her appeal pro- 
duced the following certificates, the first 
from a doctor in Selkirk, the second from 
a doctor in Toronto:— 


April 18, 1949. 
Lhis.is to certity: thats Mre.caese ae ee 


will be fit for clerical work until May 7, 
1949. 


April 26, 1949. 
NUTS ean, ae ee was under my care 
in Toronto. I advised her to travel home 
to Winnipeg at the end of February that 
she might become settled properly before 
having her baby. 


At the same time the insurance officer 
referred the question of availability to the 
court under the provisions of Section 55 of 
the Act. The court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer by 
lifting the disqualification imposed under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, but disqualified 
the claimant for an indefinite period on the 
ground that she was not available for work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court, 
which lifted the disqualification imposed 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act. 


DECISION: 


The question for me to decide is whether 
the claimant “has established just cause for 
voluntarily leaving her employment on 
February 28, 1949.” 

There can be no doubt that women who 
are in the claimant’s condition are handi- 
capped to a considerable extent in obtaining 
employment. It would seem therefore that 
when they have the opportunity of remain- 
ing in suitable employment, they should do 
so as long as possible. 


In the present case, there is no evidence 
on file that the work that the claimant was 
performing was detrimental to her health. 
For personal reasons and to suit her own 
convenience, she chose to have her con- 
finement take place -in Winnipeg and so 
voluntarily left her employment in Toronto 
three and a half months before the expected 
date of childbirth. Subsequently, she filed 
a claim for benefit in Winnipeg. If the 


claimant wished or desired to work, she 
should have adjusted her personal affairs 
accordingly and remained in the employ- 
ment she had in Toronto. 

My decision is that the claimant has not 
shown just cause for having voluntarily left 
her employment and she is disqualified from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from the date that this decision 
is communicated to her. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


September, 1950* 


The report issued monthly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
September, 1950, initial and renewal claims 
for benefit filed at local offices of the 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 
amounted to 49,229. Compared with the 
previous month, when claims numbered 


61,545, September showed a decline of 
about 20 per cent. In September, 1949, 
initial and renewal claims amounted to 
51,935. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on the last working day 
of September totalled 79,263 (45,990 males 
and 33,273 females), as compared with 
98,930 (64,3878 males and 34,552 females) 
in August, and 83,525 (59,567 males and 
23,958 females) in September of last year. 

Of the 88,893 active claimants on the 
last day of the month, 65,982 or 74 per 
cent were registered for a period of seven 
days or more. In August 74,402 or 67 per 
cent of the 111,054 active claimants on the 
last day of the month were in this category. 

A total of 63,959 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 50,946, while 
13,013 claims were disallowed or disquali- 
fied. In addition, 3,518 revised claims were 
disqualified. 

Claims disallowed totalled 5,345, due to 
insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment. Among the chief reasons for 
claims disqualified were the following: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,764 cases; “refused an offer of 
work and neglected an opportunity to 
work” 1,816 cases; and “not unemployed” 
1,799 cases. In addition, 1,365 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed on claimants who had 
lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


(The dispute in question was the nation- 
wide railway strike.) 

There was a slight increase over August 
in the total of persons commencing the 
receipt of benefit on initial and renewal 
claims. Claimants who received initial pay- 
ments of benefit during September totalled 
32,401 compared with 30,628 in August, and 
34,414 in September, 1949. 

During the month of September $3,843,797 
were paid in respect of 1,633,140 compen- 
sated days of unemployment, compared 
with $4,412,992 paid respecting 1,925,184 
days in August, and $3,671,773 for 1,611,461 
days during September one year ago. 

For the week of September 30 to 
October 6, 61,578 persons received $812,841 
for 352,188 days of proven unemployment, 
in comparison with 67,303 persons, $886,221, 
387,366 days for the week August 26- 
September 1, and 65,443 persons, $848,957 
and 372,196 days for the week September- 
10-16, 1949. The average duration of 
benefit for the week September  30- 
October 6 was.5-7 days, while for the 
week August 26-September 1 the average 
was 5:8. The average amounts of benefit 
paid during these respective weeks were 
$13.20 and $13.17. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during September 3,750,999 
insurance books were issued to employees 
who had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, at one time or 
another since April 1, 1950. This was an 
increase of 106,160 over the previous 
month. 

As at the end of September there were 
241,988 employers registered, an increase 
during the month of 1,711. 
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Meeting of National Employment Committee 


The National Employment Committee 
held its regular quarterly meeting in 
Edmonton, Alta., on October 2-4. 

Established under authority of Section 90 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
National Employment Committee is an 
advisory body to the Commission and 
co-ordinates the work of the five regional 
committees. Employer and worker and 
other interests are represented on the 
committee. 

The most important items under discus- 
sion during the session were a report on 
seasonal employment and a brief review- 
ing present measures to deal with unem- 
ployment, with suggestions for further 
action. Because of the amount of material 
contained in these reports and the number 
of subjects covered, it was decided that 
subcommittees should be formed and sub- 
jects allotted to them for further study. 
The following topics were selected in order 
of importance. 

1. The staffing of the NES—qualifica- 
tions, adequacy and salaries paid, etc.; 

2. Seasonal unemployment; 

3. Training and re-training of workers; 

4, Unemployment assistance; 

5. Vocational guidance program in schools 
and its relationship to the NES; 

6. Penetration by the National Employ- 
ment Service into the Labour Market. 

Considerable discussion arose out of the 
question as to “what was being done to 
help immigrants and to assist these immi- 
grants in citizenship.’ The members 
expressed the opinion that it is essential 
that new immigrants learn one or other 
of the two official languages of Canada, in 
order that they may be more easily 
absorbed into the Canadian labour market, 
thereby establishing economic security, and 
may be able to appreciate the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of Canadian citizen- 
ship. A report on this question will be 
submitted at the next meeting of the 
committee. 
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A resolution instructed the secretary to 
prepare an analysis of existing apprentice- 
ship regulations for presentation at the next 
meeting. 

Resolutions submitted by Regional and 
Local Employment Committees considered 
by the meeting included such subjects as 
decentralization of industry, with particular 
reference to direction of rearmament pro- 
jects to the Maritime Provinces, and 
uniform rates of pay for members of the 
Corps of Commissionaires. Another resolu- 
tion requested that the attention of the 
Civil Service Commission be called to the 
practice of setting age limits in civil service 
competitions, while at the same time the 
Federal Government is urging employment 
in industry of the older worker. 

National Employment Committee mem- 
bers in attendance were :— 

Judge W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, Chair- 
man, Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, Ottawa, 
National Council of Women, H. A. 
Chappell, Winnipeg, substituting for A. R. 
Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, A. J. 
Maure, Edmonton, substituting for J. B. 
White, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, R. A. Stewart, Almonte, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, Carl Berg, 
Edmonton, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, R. E. G. Davis, Ottawa, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Geo. 8S. Hougham, New 
Westminster, B.C., Canadian Retail Fec- 
eration, A. L. Lott, Hamilton, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, T. D. Anderson, 
Ottawa, Canadian Legion, T. A. Fishbourne, 
Ottawa, Secretary. 

The meeting was attended also by R. J. 
Tallon, Commissioner, UIC, W. K. Ruther- 
ford, Director of Employment Service, M. 
Taschereau, Information Branch, Depart- 
ment of lLabour, and J. D. Forbes, 
Department of Labour. 

The next meeting of the National 
Employment Committee will be held in 
Ottawa early in the new year. 


HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


More than sixty per cent of the plant workers in the Chemical 
Products Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. One-third 
of the employees were normally working forty hours a week. 
Time and one-half was the general overtime rate except for 
work on statutory holidays, when double time was predominant. 
Most establishments reported an initial vacation with pay of 
one week after a year of employment; many reported giving a 
second or third week after longer periods of service. Almost all 
the employees were in plants which observed from six to ten 
statutory holidays, and most were paid for six to eight of these 


days when not worked. 


Written collective agreements covered 


fifty-six per cent of the workers in this industry. 


The Chemical Products Industry kept up 
with the general high level of industrial 
production in 1949. Preliminary reports! 
indicate that over 40,000 employees in 
1,000 establishments produced $595 millions 
worth of chemicals and allied products 
last year. The industry was concentrated 
largely in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, with 37 per cent of the employees 
in Quebec and 52 per cent in Ontario. The 
aggregate payroll amounted to almost $96 
millions in 1949. 


The annual survey of wages and work- 
ing conditions in the Chemical Products 
Industry, October 1949, included some 329 
establishments employing 25,083 plant 
workers. This represented about one-third 
of the plants and over 60 per cent of the 
total employees, both plant and office, in 
the industry. Forty-seven per cent of these 
plant employees were working in Ontario 
and about 40 per cent in Quebec (Table I). 
Less than one-fifth of the plant workers 
were women. 





* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates and certain conditions of work in their 
establishment during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may be 
obtained from the _ bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen's Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 

1 See “‘Chemica's and Allied Products, Preliminary 
Summary Statistics, 1949’, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


In the set of tables accompanying this 
article, detailed information on hours and 
working conditions is shown for each of the 
two major provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 
and for four of the main divisions of the 
industry: Acids, Alkalis and _ Salts; 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions; Paints and Varnishes; and Soaps, 
Washing and Cleaning Compounds. 


The Normal Work Week.—The distribu- 
tion of plant workers by normal hours and 
days worked per week is given in Table 
Ila. ‘The largest single group of workers, 
about one-third, was on a 40-hour week 
and the next largest group, one-quarter 
of the workers, was on a 48-hour week. A 
further 30 per cent of the plant employees 
in the industry were normally working 44 
or 45 hours a week. 

One-half of the workers in Quebec were 
on a 48-hour week in 1949, while an almost 
equal proportion in Ontarlo were reported 
on a 40-hour week. There was also con- 
siderable variation in the normal weekly 
hours between each of the four selected 
industries shown in Table Ila. The 48- 
hour week was predominant in the Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts Industry, the 45-hour 
week in the Paints and Varnishes Industry, 
and the 40-hour week in the remaining 
two industries. 

More than 60 per cent of the workers 
in the Chemical Products Industry were on 
a five-day week in 1949. The majority of 
these employees were normally working 40 
hours a week, and all but two per cent 
were working from 40 to 45 hours. About 
85 per cent of the workers in Ontario and 
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IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY. . . 


.. . one-third of the plant workers 
were on a 40-hour week... 








48 hours 


between 45 and 48 hours 


44 and 45 hours 


between 40 and 44 hours 


40 hours 


. . and over 60 per cent were on 
a 5-day week in 1949. 





Initial vacations with pay, mainly one week after a year of employment, were usually increased after longer 


periods of service. 


3 weeks or equivalent 


Almost all workers observed six to 
ten statutory holidays . . . 






6 
Jess than 6 
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1 week or equivalent 


2 weeks or equivalent 


... and most were paid for six to - 
eight when not worked. 


more than 8 






3 to 5 


2 
less than 2 


42 per cent in Quebec were reported work- 
ing five days a week. Over two-thirds of 
the workers in each of the selected indus- 
tries shown, except the Acids, Alkalis and 
Salts Industry, were on a five-day week. 

The distribution of establishments by 
normal weekly hours of male plant workers, 
Table IIb, is quite similar to the distribu- 
tion of plant employees. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the plants were operating 40 hours 
a week, 24 per cent were operating 44 hours 
and 22 per cent, 48 hours. The five-day 
week was reported by 62 per cent of the 
establishments. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the common overtime rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours (Table 
III). Many establishments did not report 
an overtime payment policy for work on 
Sunday, but those which did _ generally 
reported a rate of time and _ one-half. 
Double time for work on this day was 
reported by establishments employing 28 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
In the Paints and Varnishes Industry, more 
than 60 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which paid double time for 
work on Sunday. 

Double time was the usual payment for 
work on statutory holidays. In a few cases, 
double time and one-half or triple time was 
reported paid to employees working on 
these Dominion, Provincial, Municipal or 
regularly observed religious holidays. 





Vacations with Pay.—An initial vacation 
of one week with pay, or the equivalent, 
after a year or less of employment was 
reported by 265 establishments employing 
about 88 per cent of the workers (Table 
IV). The remainder of the workers were 
employed in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay, or 
an equivalent, generally after a year of 
service. 





More than 80 per cent of the workers 
in the Chemical Products Industry were in 
establishments which increased the period 
of the annual paid vacation as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. Just over 
one-half of these workers have their vaca- 
tion periods increased to a maximum of 
two weeks, generally after two, three or 
five years, and all but a few of the 
remainder have theirs increased to three 
weeks, usually after 15 or 25 years. In 
the Paints and Varnishes and the Soaps, 
Washing and Cleaning Compounds Indus- 
tries the majority of workers were employed 
in establishments giving a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. Most of the 
plants which gave this maximum vacation 
of three weeks also reported giving an inter- 
mediate vacation period of two weeks. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but five per 
cent of the workers were in establishments 
which observed from six to ten statutory 
holidays in 1949. Almost one-half of the 
employees were in plants which observed 
eight holidays (Table V). In Ontario, 90 
per cent of the workers observed from six 
to eight statutory holidays, most of whom 
observed eight; and in Quebec, 85 per cent 
observed from seven to ten holidays, with 
the largest group observing seven. 

The number of holidays observed, in this 
article, is the number of days when the 
establishment is not operating by reason of 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal holidays, 
or religious holidays regularly observed by 
the closing of the establishment. 


Payment for some or all of the statutory 
holidays when not worked is made to most 
of the workers. More than 80 per cent of 
the employees were paid for six to eight 
of the statutory holidays observed, and a 
further seven per cent were paid for two 
days. In Ontario, 54 per cent of the 
workers were paid for eight statutory holi- 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS IN THE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 





























_ Selected Industry Groups Main Provinces 
ALL Medicinal Soaps, 
CuHEMIcAL| Acids, an Dats Washing 
Invus- || Alkalis | Pharma- are an GuobeclOnterio 
TRIES and ceutical Wonishas Cloanme tes. ca « 
Salts Prepara- Pore ea Corie 
tions pounds 
Number of Establishments... 329 22 65 40 26 Liz 162 
Number of Plant Workers: 
ALE PS ROM i cdi y a eae Ss ace 20,437 2,882 1,672 2,589 2 232 7 Bae ah OSB 
Wisi lG pcevGste usa ee Oe os 4, 646 or 1, fav 341 862 | 2,357 2,134 
RD ea Bak tole 22 25,083 2,919 3,429 2,930 3,094 | 10,293 | 12,202 
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days. Two-thirds of the employees engaged 
in the manufacture of Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds were also paid for 
eight holidays when not worked. 


Collective Agreements.—All of the | 
establishments in this survey of the 
Chemical Products Industry reported 


having written collective agreements with 
a union or other employee organization. 


TABLE la.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEE 
NUMBER OF PLANT WORKERS BY 


The terms of these contracts covered 56 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
The largest groups of workers were repre- 
sented by the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) and the 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL). 
The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers also repre- 
sented a large number of workers. 


K IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, 


OCTOBER 1949 




































































Selected Industry Groups Main Provinces 
ALL Medicinal Soaps, 
Normal Weekly Hours by |Cuemicat] Acids, and Pent Washing 
Days Worked per Week Inpus- || Alkalis | Pharma- be a and @nokees Outari 
TRIES and ceutical V s ich z Gleaninn ) re S 
Salts Preparasieo Com- 
tions pounds 

6-Day Week 
nicl or40 sat, anh See. el See She ihe 2 2 Sea DOMAINS 1: Sa eg, oe 50 1 
71 WA deere Voli Rags S22 3 2,336 613 18732 1,699 5,934 
Over 40 and under 44...,... Hegill ON Up eed «ec Se 219 532 150 281 649 
Bias vod <4 Gk apeee Ws 4 1 ipl DyOo0 716 144 409 122 902 1,885 
Over 44 and under 45....... | en nn ee Ea LTT 44 
CHa Se Gah hess RE oe RES a |e ae ea 15 1,075 Hes 1, 241 a2, 
COVEN Awe tt. on one OLS hs eal en ie fp AR ay oe eee 92 226 
Oaks waht ve onrll ath 15,410 719 2.781 RTO D tae eee os 10, 281 

54-Day Week 
indir fA) ceed ohh tp LPO S AMA ae ise RUN AE ces) ee ae 5 79 37 
Ne OR ae TERE te 1,635 146 424 184. 59 610 818 
Over 44 and under 48....... 209 10 Bi hullasreeete tale 28 176 Hx 
Sieh wth By. LE iy Bie eee 1,758 149 Oia e a 857 1,619 139 
Ghia ye eee oe eee eed ei ee eied ae OF kate het an See OF cane ee 
otal esse 4,943 305 595 184 949 | 2,487 1,015 

6-Day Week 
Waders 43% 2th tee 3 Been a 449 41 LOGS Soe, eee | ee 257 166 
A Ook. eee eae ee ee 4,249 1,841 3 40 63 5 28) a 
Over TeASie ile eee ots ile MB Ne sn Sipe ak ide whee ee 
JDOtal 57) esa 4,711 1,895 53 40 63 heuo% 536 893 
All Establishments 

DndiemaOM sean oye le Las CLA cat cere eee eee a a 60 3 
BOs pach a dee > eine 8,217 3 2,336 613 i far 1, 699 5,939 
Over fa and under 44. . 2 404 ees t 310 oa2 150 358 686 
5, RAR: Anh RPE 4,570 868 568 593 181 1,565 eek 
Over iv aud under 45.0%, ...4 0 NGPA Ey Stas b> 21 DORs fee ee ls as 44 
Mee moe? Meggetbiseed heb 2,943 34 27 1,075 84 1, 24% 1, 684 
Over 45 and under 48....... 400 10 OSan eee ae ue 366 34 
- ho SHEN SR ee Oe ee 6,301 1,990 56 112 920 | 4,990 1,068 
(Wha ch rae hh ee Mae Seen agar om 46 13 i Ee eae iy 4 pagal eres ee ee 
otaliat we eitas.et\.*, + 25, 064 2,919 3,429 2,925 3,089 | 10,288 12,189 























Norte: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 19 employees. 
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TABLE Ib.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY NOR 


THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


WORKERS, OCTOBER 1949 





MAL WEEKLY HOURS OF MALE PLANT 











Selected Industry Groups 


Main Provinces 






































ALL Medicinal Soaps, i- 
Normal Weekly Hours by |CHemican Acids, and Pat Washing 
Days Worked per Week INDUS- Alkalis | Pharma- Sail = and ue O a 
TRIES and ceutical | 1, ace Cleaning |~4ePe? | Untario 
Salts Proparas | sue ee Come 
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6-Day Week 
HOG re 2: a ae D3 ee oe oe Ve | a MER iaeines PE Panes Od Val |e, PRPL A bet 
a ae re Osha dice gee wr Oe 9 9 Ds, 56 
Over 40 and under 44....... S| eee cee ee G a 1 4 14 
Ree See ed 3 42 5 3 5) 3 hdd PAA 
Over 44 and under 45....... Lt eee preron Wd er) Pe MR ranean RR MN | PNRM pd de adh” | al 1 
FEE ot Se eae ee 32 [ere areas 1 12 3} 11 21 
CO Crape veces tee ek ae ts ee eh a 2 BAe eae ere eae 4 9 
AWC eee ae 202 5 47 36 16 63 122 

53-Day Week 

Sinderea Ate were Me ae. Oil ee eee 2) Ae | ane A 1 3 
HAM kot ey iierin ke: 34 4 8 3 5 10 14 
Over 44 and under 48....... 9g 1 Sat es Y, 6 2 
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Abani Whe et Sete eae eee 69 if 15 a 9 31 Dae 

6-Day Week 
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ERO tal ae eee ees A 57 10 3 1 i De N74 

All Establishments 

| Ea 47s NS es sn Fi | Aa eR SD isleeer erence > ACU cove canoe 2 1 
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Over 45 and under 48....... 12 1 AS ee a Ne fl g 3 
A SRNR a uti ee ie 9 a 4 3 34 ye 
Lies 2a oe sO 4 1 Eye athe op can va |e Ae a 1 ae Sa 
bio taller Dawe. Sos, 328 22 65 40 26 116 162 



































Note: Information on the normal work week was not reported by one establishment. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS DURING 
OCTOBER, 1950 


Seasonal shifts of workers between primary industries combined 
with marked expansion of hirings in manufacturing resulted in an 
unusually active labour market during October. Harvesting had 
been completed for the most part and construction work was 
being speeded in order to finish outside jobs before cold weather 
began. Many of the workers thus engaged would then transfer 
to woods employment, where hiring was at record heights. In 
manufacturing, defence contracts and continuing high consumer 
demand were sustaining activity at almost unprecedented levels. 
Base metal mining has also expanded in response to defence needs. 


The employment situation during October were readily placed in logging jobs, where 


was unusually favourable for many of those 
seeking work. On the other hand, from the 
employers’ viewpoint, numerous’ labour 
shortages, especially in regard to skilled 
workers, were becoming apparent. Although 
the end of harvesting in most sections of 
the country and the tapering off of con- 
struction work brought hundreds of men 
to National Employment Service offices to 
register for other jobs, many of these were 
not suitable for the skilled work necessary 
in heavy manufacturing plants which 
required machinists, welders, and others 
with experience in the metal trades. A 
shortage of experienced miners was also 
apparent in base metal mining. Many of 


current demand exceeded the supply of 
workers, especially in Quebec and northern 
Ontario. 

Nevertheless, the usual seasonal increase 
in jobless workers did occur. Total live 
applications at employment offices, for 
instance, increased from 133,000 to 142,000 
during the month. Although such a rise 
was inevitable with the large labour turn- 
over at this time, it was much less 
extensive and took place at a much slower 
rate than last year. Also in contrast to 
last year were the greater number of job 
opportunities this fall; unfilled vacancies 
at NES offices were 23,000 greater at the 
end of October, 1950, than at the same date 


these unskilled seasonal workers, however, in 1949. 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, available workers were 
being absorbed rapidly during October. 
Applications for employment on hand at 
NES offices declined by 2,000 to a total of 
3,500 by the end of the month, a situation 
markedly improved over last year when 
4.000 more job-seekers were then regis- 
tered. The heavy demand for woods- 
workers was perhaps the strongest factor 
contributing to this active labour market. 
By the end of the month, demand for pulp 
cutters still exceeded the supply in the 
Corner Brook area; in the Grand Falls 
area, although logging employment was 
beginning to level off slightly, the Anglo- 
_ Newfoundland Development Company was 
employing 2,000 more workers than at the 
same time last year. Employment at pulp 
and newsprint mills was continuing at high 
levels, as in construction, mining, fishing 
and transportation. Trade was also very 
active. 

In the Maritimes, the number of applica- 
tions for jobs on file at NES offices totalled 
the same at the month’s end as at the 
beginning, namely 16,500. Such stability 
was largely. the result of the slackening 
in agriculture, shipbuilding and fish pro- 
cessing being offset by extensive hiring for 
woods work. Although a steady demand 
for bush workers was maintained through- 
out most forest areas during October, 
shortages of manpower were not serious. 
The seasonal slackening of some types of 
construction and of farming was expected 
to result in an adequate supply of workers 
for logging. Activity in the construction 
industry as a whole showed little signs of 
abating, although hampered in some areas 
by material shortages. There were some 
seasonal lay-offs from fish processing plants. 
Coal mining employment throughout the 
region remained steadily high. Primary 
steel manufacturing was operating at a high 
level, but there were some temporary lay- 
offs from steel-using plants, and shipyards 
due to slow deliveries of materials for new 
contracts or lapses between contracts. Pulp 
and newsprint mills continued capacity 
operations, in some cases making the usual 
seasonal lay-offs but in others hiring addi- 
tional help. 

In the Quebec region, the 1,400 increase 
in job applications on file with the NES 
during October brought the month-end 
total to 44,100. This was 11 per cent below 
the comparable 1949 figure, although there 
had been a substantial increase in female 
job-seekers. As in the Maritimes, the 
strongest demand for workers came from 
logging companies. The usual influx of 
farmers into the woods at this time of 
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year was not nearly large enough to offset 
the shortages of woodsworkers in several 
districts. As a result, some companies were 
falling behind in their cutting schedules. 

Throughout the region, manufacturing 
industries generally were steadily active or 
were expanding output and employment. 
Seasonal reductions of employment in some 
industries were lighter than usual; there 
were a few temporary ‘lay-offs due to 
delayed shipments of steel. Footwear and 
textile firms were resuming normal opera- 
tion after some short-time; chemical manu- 
facturing plants were hiring for stepped-up 
production to fill export orders. Mining 
activity and employment continued at high 
levels, with a steady demand for mining 
skills exceeding the supply in some areas. 

Highlights of the employment situation 
in the Ontario region during October 
were the strengthening of production and 
employment in most manufacturing indus- 
tries, continued record activity in all phases 
of construction and further increases in the 
demand for pulp cutters. As a result of 
these factors, the seasonal increase in 
registrations at NES offices in the region 
began several weeks later this year than 
last, and the rate of increase was consider- 
ably slower. By the end of October, 
applications on file totalled 37,300. 

Growing shortages of skilled workers for 
the heavy manufacturing industries and for 
aircraft production were becoming apparent 
during the month as these industries 
responded to the stimulus of increased 
defence preparations. While these short- 
ages had not appreciably influenced hirings 
of female workers by the end of October, 
some older men who had been unable to 
find steady work in their trades were being 
re-hired by former employers. Pulp and 
newsprint mills throughout the region were 
fully active during October, postponing 
seasonal lay-offs in some cases; improve- 
ment was apparent in conditions in textiles, 
rubber and leather manufacturing; the 
chemical industry was expanding to handle 
defence orders. The electrical apparatus 
industry continued to establish new peaks 
of activity and employment. Only in the 
automobile industry were there temporary 
lay-offs while re-tooling for new models 
was under way. 

With most of the harvesting completed, 
employment in the Prairie region con- 
tracted slightly during the month. Active 
registrations at NES offices tallied at the 
beginning and end of the month showed an 
increase of 2,800; these totalled 19,300 at 
October 26. Hiring of farm workers was 
sporadic and the number of men reporting. 
for woods work in the Lakehead area was 
greater than anticipated. Logging camps 


were rapidly approaching full staffs by the 
end of October. It was fully expected that 
the large pulp-cutting program, resulting 
from the sustained demand for newsprint, 
would be completed without serious diffi- 
culty. In other areas, the seasonal increase 
in hirings at packing plants and flour mills 
was less than usual and lay-offs were 
occurring in plants producing construction 
materials, garments and beverages. Most 
highway construction was coming to an 
end, but the high level of building con- 
struction continued, with labour scarcities 
increased by the rush to close buildings 
against the weather. 

Registrations for jobs on hand at NES 
offices in the Pacifie region began their 
yearly rise during October. The total of 
21,000 at October 26 was over 3,000 greater 
than that at the end of the previous 
month, but 12 per cent lower than on the 
same date a year ago. Much of the recent 
rise could be attributed to the seasonal 
decline in agriculture, fishing and some 
phases of construction, as well as the usual 
influx of transient workers from the Prairie 
Provinces at this time. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the larger centres of 
Vancouver and Victoria where the usual 
decrease in job opportunities was aug- 
mented by the closing of shingle mills and 
a work stoppage in Vancouver shipyards. 
Victoria shipyards were working on new 
naval contracts. 

The continuing full operation of logging 
camps and sawmills, however, and a con- 
siderable expansion of base metal mining 
have brightened the employment picture 
considerably. Increased orders from the 
United Kingdom were chiefly responsible 
for the double-shift operation of sawmills 
in the Vancouver Island, Prince Rupert and 
Prince George regions. 


Industrial Analysis 


The Eastern Canada logging industry, 
enjoying its busiest season since the peak 
year of 1947-48, continued to add thousands 
of workers to its labour force during 
October. Cutting operations were expand- 
ing rapidly and approaching the most active 
period, although many operators were 
waiting until after the freeze-up to begin 
work. In British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the seasonal peak had been reached 
by the end of October and employment 
was levelling off. 

As farming and _ construction work 
tapered off, more men became available for 
woods work, thus easing the severe labour 
shortages which were created in September 
when the logging companies began seeking 
their men for the winter’s work. Higher 


wage rates and unemployment insurance 
coverage have made the industry more 
attractive this year and a good class of 
worker was being obtained. There was a 
heavy influx of farm workers from the 
Prairie Provinces to the Lakehead and 
British Columbia and a movement of 
loggers from Quebec to Northern Ontario 
during the month. 

As much of the work is done in remote 
areas or by individuals, it is difficult to 
estimate how many loggers were at work 
during October. Among the member com- 
panies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the number employed  in- 
creased from 45,000 at the beginning of the 
month to more than 57,000 at the month’s 
end. This was about 40 per cent over the 
employment level of the 1949-50 season. 
These data are shown in the accompanying 
chart, which indicates the increase in the 
number of jobs provided by the industry 
this year as well as the longer duration of 


employment. 
The major employment period. in 
agriculture was drawing to a close in 


October and workers were beginning to 
move out of the industry. Harvesting of 
seasonal crops was being finished and 
additional labour requirements were low. 
Applicants for work in the industry were 
correspondingly few in number. 

In general farming areas, particularly in 
the East, farmers were at work on their 
fall ploughing or harvesting root crops. In 
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Eastern Canada including Manitoba as 
reported by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 
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fruit-growing areas, in British Columbia, 
the Maritimes and southern Ontario, pick- 
ing, grading and shipping or storing of the 
crop were being carried out. Rain and 
snow in October delayed an already late 
harvest in parts of the Prairie Provinces. 
Farm labour moved from farm to farm as 
harvest work was completed, and labour 
shortages were kept at a minimum. The 
demand for workers was not strong, 
although experienced tractor operators were 
readily employed. 

Only a few farmers were seeking year- 
round help. Not many applicants for this 
work were available, particularly since 
higher wages in other industries were 
attracting workers. Many farmers, as well, 
were insisting on experienced men only. 
There was less interest this year in immi- 
grant labour, formerly an important source 
of supply. Exceptions to this were some 
sections of British Columbia and the Lake- 
head area where farm labour was quite 
scarce. 

Employment in mining continued to 
increase in the fall of 1950, with expansion 
in the metallic and non-metallic mining 
industries and a gradually declining labour 
force in coal mining. The most recent data 
showed reported employment in the indus- 
try as over the 90,000 mark, an increase of 
about 5 per cent over 1949 levels. Ls 

The international situation has provided 
added impetus to the base metals group. 
The demand for nickel has been so great 
that producers have been rationing cus- 
tomers, although output was at a record 
peacetime level. Zinc also was in extremely 
short supply, due in large part to the 
United States stock-piling program. Gold 
mines were in a more uncertain position. 
Increasing seasonal demand has _ helped 
keep current employment steady in coal 
mines. 

More skilled labour could have been 
used by the industry were qualified men 
available; these in turn would provide 
added employment for helpers and begin- 
ners. Many mines have been operating 
training schools for newly hired men. 
There was some demand for more immi- 
grant workers to be brought into the 
country; although this type of labour still 
forms an important part of the industry’s 
labour force, many left the mines when 
their contract period was up. With labour 
costs mounting the trend towards in- 
creased use of machines, such as mechanical 
muckere, has been accelerated, thus reduc- 
ing labour demand. 

The labour market in the manufacturing 
industries continued strong during October 
as the usual seasonal activity was aug- 
mented by the stimulus to the economy 
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resulting from increased defence expendi- 
tures. Such industries as meat packing 
and fruit and vegetable processing were 
at their peak period. Most consumer goods 
industries, particularly those producing 
electrical apparatus and textiles were adding 
to their staffs. In some eases, shortages of 
metal-workers had developed. Capital in- 
vestment was heavy during the month and 
resulted in improved employment condi- 
tions among producers’ goods industries. 
The demand for labour from these groups 
offset seasonal employment declines in 
other industries, including sawmills, bever- 
ages and petroleum products. 

Lay-offs, other than those for seasonal 
reasons, were light during the month. In 
British Columbia, several shingle mills were 
forced to reduce operations because of a 
drop in sales in the United States market 
and several hundred workers were laid off. 
Steel shortages limited production in some 
plants, also resulting in temporary lay-offs. 
About 6,000 men were off work in auto- 
mobile plants, mostly for less than three 
weeks, because of re-tooling for new models 
and showtages of parts. 

The heavy amount of work on hand in 
the construction industry this fall has 
resulted in a delay in seasonal lay-offs. 
Towards the end of the same season, there 
was in fact a pre-winter flurry of work as 
contractors rushed to complete outside 
work so inside jobs could be carried on 
during the winter months. There was no 


unemployment problem of any proportion 
in the industry by the end of October, 
had 


therefore, although some lay-offs 
occurred as projects were completed. 
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Shortages of labour and materials, which 
have delayed production in recent years, 
again became more prominent as the back- 
log of work increased. Qualified men in 
all trades were in demand and generally 
easily found other jobs if laid off. 
Unskilled labour was in’ better supply, 
although demand from the logging indus- 
try for this type of labour was heavy. 
Among the scarce materials, cement and 
steel were particularly short in all regions 
and caused some temporary unemployment. 


Employment Service Activities ‘ 


The operational statistics of the National 
Employment Service revealed. October as a 
month of exceptionally high placement 
activity. Since this was a time of transi- 
tion between summer and winter employ- 
ment for many workers, applications for 
jobs were numerous and, in spite of the 
high placement rate, not all these imme- 
diately secured jobs. Job applications on 
the active file increased from 133,000 to 
142,000 during the month. The employ- 
ment situation for those seeking work was 
decidedly better than at the same time last 
year, however, with an increase of 23,000 
in unfilled vacancies over the year. 

Logging industries particularly were using 
the facilities of the NES to obtain suit- 


able help. Despite thousands of hirings 
during the month, 18,300 vacancies in this 
industry were still available at the end of 
October, according to employment. office 
records. This was 1,200 more than a month 
earlier and 17,000 higher than a year ago. 

Considerable hiring was also taking 
piace in the metalworking and electrical 
trades during October, as both skilled and 
semi-skilled workers were directed to jobs. 
Almost twice as many opportunities were 
available at NES offices in these trades 
than a year ago but applications from job- 
seekers had fallen off by over 40 per cent. 

Demand for both engineers and draughts- 
men rose during the month, but require- 
ments had to be met from a much depleted 
labour supply. Employers were seeking 
qualified men with experience, but either 
age, inexperience or lack of education has 
hindered employment officials from effec- 
tively matching available workers to the 
vacancies on file. 

Job orders for miners also rose during 
October with applications on hand decreas- 
ing correspondingly. Considerable activity 
was evident in the service industries as 
workers released from tourist resorts looked 
for alternative employment. Waitress jobs 
in second-class restaurants and domestic 
openings were still difficult to fill, however. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING™ 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index remained unchanged at 
170-7 between October 2 and November 1. 
Declines in the food and fuel and lhght 
indexes were counterbalanced by increases 
in the remaining four groups. The food 
index moved down 1:5 points to 218°6 as 
sharp seasonal declines were registered for 
meats and small recessions for fresh vege- 
tables. These outweighed slight advances 
for eggs, butter, fish, coffee, oranges and 
canned goods. A decline of 0:4 to 140-6 
for the fuel and hghting index was due 
to lower prices for imported United States 
coal and coke, which followed the removal 
of controls from the Canadian dollar. Home 
furnishings and services rose 2:1 points to 
174-8 due to advances for almost all items 
included in this group. Higher prices for 
most clothing items was reflected in an 
increase of 1-0 points to 184-5 in the index 
for this group, while the index for miscel- 
laneous items rose fractionally from 133-3 
to 133-4. For the latter group, firmer 
prices for barbers’ fees, toilet soap, 
hospital charges and street car fares out- 
weighed a decline in the average price of 
gasoline. Reflecting the results of the 
November quarterly survey, the rent index 
rose 0-9 point to 136.4. 

Between August, 1939 and November, 
1950, the cost-of-living index advanced 69:3 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living indexes regis- 
tered mixed changes between September 1 
and October 2. Indexes for six centres 
moved higher while two recorded declines. 
Wide changes in foods were principally 
responsible. Halifax and Edmonton food 
prices declined sharply due to seasonal 
drops in meats and fresh vegetables, and 
were responsible for declines in the com- 
posite indexes for these two centres. At 
other centres, declines for these food items 
were overbalanced by increases for dairy 
products and eggs. Group indexes for 
clothing and home furnishings and services 
moved up at most centres. Fuel costs 
and miscellaneous items were generally 
unchanged to fractionally higher. Rents, 
which were not surveyed in October, 
remained unchanged. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Composite city index changes between 
September 1 and October 2 were as follows: 
Saint John +1:8 to 167-8; Winnipeg 
+1:1 to 165:4; Toronto +0-7 to 166-8; 
Montreal +0-4 to 175-1; Saskatoon +0:4 
to 168.2; Vancouver +0-1 to 170-9; 
Halifax —1-:0 to 159-3, and Edmonton 
—0:5 to 164-5. In the same interval, the 
Dominion index rose 0°8 to 169.3. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 5-1 points between August and 
September, establishing a new peak level 
of 173:6. All eight groups contributed to 
this increase, with Textile Products and 
Non-ferrous Metals recording the sharpest 
advances. Textile Products rose 17-3 
points between August and September to 
190:0 and Non-ferrous Metals moved up 
13-7 points in the same period to 176-5. 
Chemical Products followed with an in- 


crease of 6:3 points to 128:°6. Wood 
Products rose 6:1 points to 213-°6. Vege- 
table Products and Animal Products 


recorded equal increases of 2:6 points, to 
reach September levels of 152-7 and 182-5 
respectively. Non-metallic Minerals rose 
2-2 points to 143-0 and Iron Products 2:0 
points to 184:5. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between August and September 
were the following: tallow 57-6 per cent, 
refined glycerine 41-0 per cent, antimony 
40:0 per cent, botany serge 30:4 per cent, 
beef hides 28:6 per cent, worsted suiting 
26:4 per cent, litharge 26-1 per cent, 
turpentine 25-8 per cent, lead pipe 25-6 
per cent, red lead 25:0 per cent, fresh 
whitefish 25-0 per cent, brewers’ malt 23-0 
per cent. Price declines in the same period 
included the following: onions, Toronto 
23-8 per cent, potatoes (average) 16-9 per 
cent, hay No. 2 Timothy, Montreal 13:3 
per cent, beef carcass, Vancouver 13-2 per 
cent, lamb carcass, Toronto 11:6 per cent, 
ham, Winnipeg 9-8 per cent, rolled oats 
9-1 per cent, canned raspberries 8:3 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian farm products at 
wholesale moved up 0:8 point between 
August and September. The Animal 
Products index rose 3:9 points, reflecting 
higher prices for hides and skins, raw wool, 
eggs, fresh milk and _ livestock. Field 
Products declined 1:1 points when prices 
for onions, hay, potatoes and grains moved 
lower. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 
Canada, October 1950 


Strike activity was little changed from 
the previous month. There was an in- 
crease of two in the number of new 
stoppages reported but fewer workers were 
involved and the time loss was down 
shghtly. In October, 1949, with about the 
same number of strikes and lockouts, the 
time lost was more than double that for 
October, 1950. A strike of shipyard 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., caused the 
greatest amount of time loss during the 
month. This is the first strike recorded in 
the shipbuilding industry since November, 
1947. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1950, 
show 20 strikes and lockout: in existence, 
involving 12,557 workers, with a time loss 
of 29,973 man-working days, as compared 
with 20 strikes and lockouts in September, 
1950, with 15,902 workers involved and a 
loss of 38,376 days. In October, 1949, there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, with 16,433 
workers involved, and a loss of 69,992 days. 

For the first ten months of this year 
preliminary figures show 123 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 174,180 workers, with a 
loss of 1,831,671 man-working days. In the 
same period in 1949 there were 119 strikes 
and lockouts, with 49,289 workers involved 
and a loss of 903,938 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 





* See Tables G-] and G-2. 


. the, employers, 


time lost in October, 1950, was 0-04 per 
cent of the estimated working time: 0-05 
per cent in September, 1950; 0:08 per cent 
in October, 1949; 0-16 per cent for the 
first ten months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent 
for the first ten months of 1949. 


Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
three were compromise 
settlements, and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 
nine work stoppages were reported as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared term- 
inated. Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949; printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 22, 1950; department store clerks at 
New Westminster, B.C., August 27, 1949; 
and electrical apparatus factory workers 
at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1950, was 90 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 99 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 52,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 90 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, four, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 40, 
directly involving 4,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
1,800 workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or 
persons; 34, directly involving 6,000 workers 
on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; four, directly involving 3,300 
workers on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple; and one directly involving 100 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1950, 
show 525 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 275,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss. for all strikes and 


lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1950, are 560 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 350,000 workers tvith a time 
loss of 2,900,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


Third Quarter of 1950 


There were 288! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1950 accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This number of 
fatalities is one less than the 289 recorded 
for the previous quarter (including 27 on 
a supplementary list). 

The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of their employment. | Deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board are included. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries which are not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible 
therefore that coverage in such industries 
as agriculture, fishing and trapping and 
certain of the service groups is not as 
complete as in those industries which are 
covered by compensation legislation. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in 
three or more industrial fatalities in each 
case. On July 9, three electrical workers 
engaged on the conversion of a hydro- 
electricity transmission system from 25 to 
60 cycles at London, Ontario, received fatal 
burns when a transformer exploded. An 
aircraft crash at Timagami Ontario, 
resulted in the death of five employees of 
the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests on August 30. Five fishermen from 
Woods Harbour, Nova Scotia, are believed 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1950 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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to have been drowned when their boat 
was capsized off the south coast of Nova 
Scotia during a hurricane; their over- 
turned boat was found on September 20. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 53, was recorded in construc- 
tion; during the previous quarter there 
were 48 fatalities in this industrial group. 
There were 47 fatalities in manufacturing’ 
during the third quarter; 13 of these were 
in the saw and planing mill products 
group and 10 were in the iron and steel 
products group. During the second quarter 
of 1950 there were 60 fatalities in manu- 
facturing, 25 of which occurred in the iron 
and steel products group. 

During. the three months under review 
there were 46 fatal accidents in the trans- 
portation group as compared with 40 in the 
previous quarter. Accidents in the steam 
railway sub-group numbered 21 as com- 
pared with 16 in the preceding period. ‘Fatal 
accidents involving watercraft numbered 10 
as compared with 12 in the previous quarter. 

There were 39 fatal accidents in the 
service groups during the third quarter, 35 
of which were in the public administration 
sub-group. In the previous quarter 24 
fatalities in the service group had been 
recorded. 

Fatal accidents in logging numbered 25, 
a decline of 9 from the number recorded 
in the second quarter. 

Twenty persons died as the result of 
accidents in electricity, gas and water pro- 
duction and supply during the quarter as 
compared with 17 in the previous three 
months. 

The number of accidents in mining which 
were reported as occurring during the 
quarter numbered 19, or 25 less than the 
44 which were recorded in the second 
quarter of 1950. 

As mentioned above information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is obtain- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 
15 fatal accidents were reported in the 
third. quarter of 1950 as compared to 50 
in the same quarter of 1949 and 22 in the 
second quarter of 1950. 
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During the quarter under review there 
were 14 fatal accidents in trade, the same 
number as that recorded in the previous 
quarter. There were 10 fatalities in fishing 
and trapping during the quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of the fatal 
industrial accidents which occurred during 
the quarter shows that 96 or 33-3 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft 
or other vehicles. Falls of persons resulted 
in 51 or 19°8 per cent of the period’s 
fatalities, while the classification “dangerous 
substances”, in which is included electric 
current, accounted for 42 or 14:6 per cent 


of the industrial fatalities recorded. Falling 
objects were the cause of 24 fatalities while 
industrial diseases, strains and infections 


were responsible for 21 of 32 deaths 
reported under the heading of “Other 
Causes”. 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario where there were 
112. In British Columbia there were 58 
and in Quebec, 52. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 104 fatalities in July, 91 in August 
and 93 in September. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA” 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
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must apply through the library of their - 


institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada.............cecccccecccccccsces 


A—Labour Force 
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Table A-l—Hstimated Non-Institutional Manpower?. .....0. 4.5.02) s- sch ons username 
TablejA-2—-Summary ol ‘National Pistimatess 0c) wc. ao> Lae oe ee eon ee ee 
able A-3—Industrial Distribution of Eniployiment-e- .0ls e  e 
Table A-4—Rezional Distribution ot Hmployment:.- .s.-.2.005 ce) ee eee eee 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





a ee 


1950 
Items os 
Oct Sept 
Labour Force— 
Civalian) labourttorce()) assessed eee ee OOO |e te hace 5, o24 
i OrsOns: With JOWS(!) grees. cos tetewc corns tet O00 eters ery 5,221 
IM alec eae rae. Maa cate eee ene (000 | Ferran a 4,107 
i Hemiate (lL) siege, ecu eieee kis tan eee ae O00 eee ial! 
Par claw or kens (Wi aoe. eas eee ee ee ne OOO ereere vse 3, 639 
Persons without jobs and seeking work(!)..... OU) less Amana e 103 
Index of employment, 8 leading industries(2)......].......... 206-0 
Unemployment in trade unions(’).............. Wid heecie nen dot dl eed eee 
EMI TMIGTaLIOUe Mies he ere eet cee Gees INOS | ee ee 5,030 
EX Gult mal estereen te th ten aco me ee INGSISEs tance 2,262 
Earnings and Hours— 
eLotallla boumincomie ste sie iieieite ce S000) 000 |e etcetera lnctenpers ae 
Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds.,......$].......... 44 26 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ Oloniiin nn Gee 104-4 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 41-9 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(‘)..........].......... 105-3 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of mo.) (6) 133-1 151-6 
Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (6)............ 64-8 46-2 
Placements, weekly average............cesececec|sccceccees 19-9 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinsiyaliverelaimns see eee orice 000 79°3 98-9 
Balancesin dt Und qeeyweacieeeicis cas doce san S000 000 Berrien cer: 614-5 
Price Indexes— 
Wiktolesale (2) ameemmcn vce sates. nici nwanistiaiare |i eateoe a: 173-6 
Wosmoulivane snc ex(O)iee nee ane coe. 170-7 169-8 
Residential building ama terials(®) sacs ses c.eerioeie ollie see aicella eae aeee : 
Production— 
Industrialsproductionmndex(@)seneeneeneses sea cinee osetia 200-4 
Minan sipnocductiongndex (o) eeepc eset etree eerie 
IManuiaccurin cand ex) semen cetacean lente ee 211-4 
Hlectrichpowermeernre nen ssses cnn: 000,000 k.w.h.}.......... 4,113 
Construction— 
Contracts a wardedere. sons accleetice =< $0005 000 Raise eer tree eee 
Dwellingsunitss starved sn. cermin: OOO eee oe: eee eee 
@Gompletedty- me. Havas ca hieeicisie seccke cess QOOW a teectemras loerereine oe 
(Wind emcoustLuctioneasse. pitti acest: O00 Eee 67:6 
EL IT ODM Mcrae ec alee cial const acc WD) HOMIE oo ncoaacc 199-4 
Steel ingots and castings................- QU0RtonS | eeneareee 274-9 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. OOO SES aan oe | ae eres 
LOSS ERO Oe ine ee eee OOO Ae ce ecient ter 
Hlounsproducuionmesterer cnet eeeres 000000 bss Renae iaeneeren: 
ING WSDril basen cients fmt nrnterae es cle OOOStOnS | ea yore ona eer 
Cement producers’ shipments........ O00{000 bbls! Sys. .2 1-6 
AmtoOmopilesanautrucksyjeseenciee cece cain eee QU0|Rsae ee 38-3 
(BXO} Keb ne Scsokeu tO DID ae an ee OS 000 fine oz.|.......... 364-9 
Col iieeee aa pone Oa On cone Ont oes O0Oxtons |e aewee cette ae ee 
Ca Cer Ue ats ceiee oD G eT t a Waratah OO00RtonS eee ae |e teenee 
INTC Kel ert ae te er ire woke oe eta ae et QOUOMtons scans col aastba aur 
ANNO’ co Hoa OSD HO OR OID SLED OL ee UOTE QUOtons Sos. ese peers e cs 
OGY LW orcs Sci rere Oe oe nic aero rete 000 tons 1, 753 1,495 
Crudempetrolemma tected sels siete clars chee a See worms Cada bopenes ool 
Distribution— : 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(5).............].......05- 352-1 
etal isalesee womans detec cactneierhe nt: $000,000).......... 746-3 
importss excluding ’coldin a. seses ee SOC02000 eeneeeer 279-7 
Px poLrts exclude te oldenee sass SOOOROCO ener 279-1 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOOF O00 Pepiams tata aatce soon 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 85-0 363-0 
Banking and Finance— 
Wommon stocks, mCdex (©) asssshen teste 143-9 141-5 
Preferred sstoGl<s sy. 1m Cex (5)), sencnys she ceeen ie ccutatcrste eters) liakenemeeeraey cxake| (tonexaver ever aven 
Bond yields) Dominion imdex(®)i...-. 4... ase 92-0 89-8 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000}.......... 8,747 
Bank loans, current public............... SOOO OOO Me creresecvercvallevesorc tanto stare 
MONE VESUDD LSet iets oraz ieiebensreter ene eretecae SOOOKOOO (eer cet iy cceeieteate 
Circulating media in hands of public..... SOOO COO ve cre oll Seacoter tiers stare 
ME) ENOSILS Meteo ae vos loinc acters $000) OOO le rcres.cucre ei] creveiestere revere 








1949 1948 1944 
Sept. Sept. Sept 
Deep 5,109 t 
5, 15D 5,042 t 
4,012 3,932 T 
1,148 110 T 
3,575 3,489 t 
98 67 t 
202-1 201-8 185-5 
2+2 1-0 0-3 | 
4,174 11, 871 976 
1,706 4,383 262 
662 663 i 
43-27 40.86 31.69 
98-4 93-4 ‘i 
42-4 41-7 tT 
105-2 100-2 + 
137-4 88-3 59-6 
42-6 63-7 188-1 
16:3 16-7 t 
80-8 44.3 5-4 
568-8 490-3 228-9 
155-4 158-4 102-3 
162-3 158-9 118-8 
226-2 221-6 146-6(7)) 
188-5 184-1 195-4 
144-8 127-9 102-1 
197-2 195-3 216-2 
3,753 3,598 3,235 
103-3 79-7 25-3 
10-0 10-7 ii 
7-6 6-7 t 
58-7 59-7 t 
168-4 182-5 145-4 
240-7 257-9 242-7 
145-2 162-8 125-2 
274-7 233-8 440-6 
1-86 2-19 1-97 | 
415-2 376-1 244.2 
1-6 1-5 0-9(8) 
30-9 23-8 12-5 
364-7 295-0 237-1 
22-2 19-6 21-6 
12-8 15-3 9-5 | 
9-6 9-9 11-4 
22-7 19-8 23-5 
1,747 1,578 1,396 
2,170 1,101 852 
332-6 327-0 205-4 
684-7 638-5 t 
221-6 PPA oF 159-7 
228-4 283-0 264-6 
5,141 5,370 5,563 
363-0 378-0 317-0 
109-6 113-4 85-0 
141-8 144-8 126-3 
91-8 96-1 97-0 
7,656 6,710 4,819 
2,184 1,931 . 939 
4,369 4,153 | 3,153(") 
iL PAA 1,180 967 
3,158 2,973 | 2,163(7) 





ee 


119-6 
9-1 
1,461 
451 


te Se 


ht 





} 
| 


281(7 
1,089(7) 





Norte.—Latest figures subject to revision, Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949, September 4, 1948. 


1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending September 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. 


Comparable statistics are not available. 
(2) Average 
(4) Real earn- 


ings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living 


index: base; Average for 1946=100. (5) Average 1935-39=100. 


(7) Year end figures. (8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Population Class 


August 19, 1950 


June 3, 1950() 





















































Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Torat Civmian Non-INStTITUTIONAL 
NEANTPONVIER Wane cea ae 4,894 4,823 CB PAIL 4,606 4,529 9,135 
iN Labour HOrce=tte en) ose ie 4,189 ielao 5, 324. 3, 869 1,064 4,933 
{ Eersonsnwitieio sees: seroaeaee 4,107 1,114 PAI onto 1,043 4,793 
(i) rAcricniturale..40 ) avalon. : 1,039 112 1,151 901 76 977 
Paid Workers. <4 ona 120 13 133 109 (a) 114 
Im plo vere ae Ae eee he 51 (a) 52 47 (a) 49 
Own Account Workers..... 611 (a) 619 539 (a) 546 
Unpaid Workers: §.202..5- 257 90 347 206 62 268 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 3, 068 1,002 4,070 2,849 967 3,816 
Paid Workers: 0.8 ee 2,598 908 3,506 2,394 878 hs Oa 
inplovers’ sence foe 128 (a) 135 120 (a) 12a 
Own Account Workers..... 319 50 369 316 oo 369 
Unpaid. Workers. .../..-. 23 3 60 19 29 48 
2. Persons without jobs and seek- 
INOW OT ees 38 ee 82 21 103 119 al 140 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 705 3,688 4,393 Med 3,465 4,202 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
CORWOLIG sue sone to hit ee a, 167 97 264 156 91 247 
2 VISCepiINe Louse se... (—) 3,220 3,220 (a) 2,953 2,954 
SOM TO-SCHOOIE oe. bone 5: (a) (a) (a) 309 o0L. 610 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 526 364 890 266 114 380 
Dy Ot Heian: et Sapo ee eae ee 10 (a) 17 (a) (a) ik) 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
TABLE A-2.—_SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Aug. 19, | June 3, | Aug. 20, | Sept. 4, 
Population Class 1950 1950 (2) 1949 1948 
CiviliansNon-Institutional Population... 2... 222. eec,. clk 9,717 9,135 9,343 9,160 
Siva lian LiAbOUreOrce.. ohare. (ok tn eel eee eee Done 4,933 Dido 5, 109 
POrsons With JOOS Avast. fel ce Se ee 5,221 4,793 5, 155 5,042 
AABTICUIEUTG SO Na ees, Pee ee ae me ee My, te 1,151 977 Leap 1,247 
VOTESUEV ah cies s autre oe tina oe Oe ee ee eee hg i te fal 60 43 58 
Mishingwand “Trappine; -eesen eee eee 48 50 26 19 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...................... fo 74 83 70 
Manuiacturing (he. 2ue. aoe er ie 5 ren te teiet ee 1,362 1,276 1,340 1,290 
Publichtility Operations’ =... (2. eee 48 43 46 44 
CONBETUCTION Se cers tec tera gel ot Cee ee 380 (2)327 362 ole 
Transportation, Storage and Communications......... 388 351 Ole 384 
EULA G vk woe eee oe Pea he Ct ee ee ee 643 604 672 643 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................... 138 136 145 136 
DOLrVvices fe wiekees sta Mee a hee eee ee ee 917 (2)895 830 828 
Persons without jobs and seeking work................ 103 140 98 67 
Nogin Labour Horce ee ee ee ee ee ee 4,393 4,202 4,090 4,051 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
(2) Revised. 
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TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





























August 19, 1950 June 3, 1950(!) 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

BTC D ih cctctns os ORG oe we tle Fed: 1,039 112 1,151 901 76 977 
Nba Us 2 OS ar aint 1 aaa 70 (a) 7 59 (a) 60 
iipmine anc rapping... J: sues. s 48 (—) 48 50 (—) 50 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.... 74 (a) Us 72 (a) 74 
MUPMOT COUNTS Ff. os cd. ec cc ke oie 1,081 281 1,362 1,013 263 1,276 
Public Utility Operations........... 43 (a) AS 3 (a) 43 
POMS TM OULOIUG scare oS ork cae kc 376 (a) 380 (2)322 (a) (2)327 
Transportation and Communications 339 49 388 304 47 351 
eerie tN canoe 2 vi orca eel 434 209 643 415 189 604 
Finance and Real Estate............ 78 60 138 76 60 136 
SESSLER ay tr 392 917 (2)500 395 (2)895 

ROCA ARE Me BS Mages oti ia encase ae 4,107 1114 yee 3,750 1,043 4,798 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
() Exeluding Manitoba. 
(2) Revised. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















August 19, 1950 June 3, 1950(2) 
Region 2 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

INE WHOUMCLLAT Cp Rene her ae So ee ae ois cae Palit aa, ee 106 2-0 98 Deal 
Meriiiner tar OMAINCe SH seis bec el to eh geen ee 425 8-2 494 8-8 
SEV eC SE Bre Po ond + aga bene ne 1,434 27-5 ABI 28-9 
CUPTEY AT ON [Pe sae ea ea ee 1,835 35-1 1,797 37-5 
rite PPOMIMCOS tell. incr cael. oh ohodaie neo 989 18-9 665 13-9 
PESTA Mie OLTMNOIAN ee einctl eccueess |e c8 sc ADe e 432 8:3 4922 8-8 
CEE BE 8 A i a ea D221 100-0 4,793 100-0 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Agriculture Non-Agriculture 

Number of Hours ee 

Aug. 19 June 3 Aug. 19 June 3 

1950 1950 (*) 1950 1950 (#) 
(Oh dole SRNR gin Ck aa ae Ree ON NOIT Bair) atten ceca Bite acie on Ray te 0-9 0-7 6-3 2-0 
Lhe Re De OS, AE Cre REE RRR Zen ak ei ee Lee Sei rae 4-5 4-0 1-0 1-3 
1 57 Ry MS ono pet RE EE eo cs PI RCTS rae rare a 3°5 4-5 2°5 2:6 
re Nhe ME RN sce sik Cate a es ie see eran As 3°3 3-1 3-0 3°6 
SOA eas reer kate eto cea tk SE Nee ee crc sn is, oe Amel eh 4 7-1 6-6 44-3 47-6 
A = DA Rey sc SERRE Mien Ait svar, stn MAEM s: tee alas sen eee ieee 17°8 19-4 32°8 33°2 
DOTS WiC OVOGs £08 5) ee ede erie ae Oh eet ates alts § 62-9 61-7 10-1 9-7 
HOUAL eee onc SNe eto a ucieie gd apharmane fice 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















August 19, 1950 June 3, 1950(*) 
Region NY | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

WNewloundland.2 «2's: eWeek oa ee eee (a) 7:8 17 12-1 
Maritime Provinces, .42 fn ee eee ee 18 17-5 23 16-4 
QW ebeO gate she REE Roe ne eee Ge 38 36-9 51 36-4 
OITA OS 5, ccs 2 ER oe ee ee ey, Oe Pe 23 222-3 a2 22-9 
rairia Provinces 4.2 eae eee (a) 5-8 (a) 3°6 
PSTULIS A CCONLIN Dia. et ns Gee ee eee ee ee oe 10 9-7 12 8-6 
CANA DAR tet oie eater a ae ee 103 100-0 140 100-0 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 (1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-7.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 














Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 

Annual-Avyerdee,, 1920-245 5 oe ee ee ne, ee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Avéereve..1920-20). ae ee eee re Lee ee 74, 447 37, 345 30,517 142,309 
Anntial Average. sl 930-347)... stan fa tes Smart 12,695 12,145 iLik, MLIle 35, 957 
ADNUAlAVCrave:, 1930-09: <a ce ee 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
AnnaulsA verages 1940-44. von 5 hone ce tt ee Bin (AaY/ 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
LOA Dro Ober Sit Wenn ies, he eee Mayet nag Sue aes 4, 259 11,620 6, 843 Dowioe 
1046-—Lotalesi ee coo. 6b wee ete eres 9, 934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
TOS, e OLAL eee AO a Senn ee ea ake tae 2i, 281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
OA Sa ATU AE Voter enn is basil eicivien oer ba 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
We Bint ewverts 1ktci, cckiussanathOrn:. ee ce. 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
WEATC Se eee ead cccars a earn ca ee 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 

ADIT TA ee ete as See cx Gee ahdc booted ee ee 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 

DVL Bayete ogi hon enon, Bate ee oa A Cee TT. 4,141 3,076 2, 243 9,460 

ELC) PM paged ok See hae eee Re 7,382 4,747 3,194 Dee 

Lene ek ae, tae eee Es hs ee te eee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
BAUSUSEE aepee, Cn rs rhe ett oid ake Dee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Sapteniben. wo. ule abe ea eee 4,383 AOD D2 hee 11 Sie 
OCTODER EN ects eslhct a ee ee ee 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
INOVGHIDEL Sa 4 ai) re ate eco eee eae tee 4,473 4,238 2,418 11, 129 
Mecem berry Vers. 2h tece so eee Lee ee ae 3, 888 3,681 2,426 9,995 

Total etalon en ee ee, ee 52,986 45,191 Dicer 125,414 

NAGE J ANU APY occ cel A ec St Por Pe, Ue ahi eee ae 2, 884 2,845 1k 720 7,449 
WeDTUanry.... esac ices Ga ee ene eee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 

MAT Gly Uo o7.. hfe a Mee aes ae 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 

SAD ILLS, 5.5 fe eek A ee Se ee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 

My Shc Cae has ewes 2 ee ae 3, 987 2,963 2,234 9,184 

DELO, Oe fatten th cat coe em eee ne nee ee 5,012 7440 3,185 11, 967 

SPELL os Ss. c ge end sy hee ela ee ee ee 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10,616 

PX AT EULEE GS cid Buea ycich se es em Se ates a o. 0a 2,855 1,939 7,851 

Dente Dorvewes, fo ty ccniah eae ee ee re 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 

LI CEO DER ee Ran Gowri, tice wc ia nen ee esol 2,907 1,814 (eaoe 
INehigeioull oe) Seer he eee eee ce APT Sa 2,430 2,389 1ebea 6,352 
IeCem DOI he bike, or ee RL ee ee ee 1,953 1,835 NEE ITKS 5, 164 

SRG CUE anNS nites neti tegeee, an Bary ety os 39, 044 C2000 237216 55217 

E050 PANU AT Vine fer ods Sou te Pee eI, ee i 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
Hebi AL Vere Anan Gree Se ben ae ee 1,906 1,676 leone 4,959 
Marina Bos wry, Sica tcg eth ae age eeniee ak Poe ae 2, 284 1,862 1,655 5,801 

ZN 6) WP ae oe ORT RN RIE | Dt full fl 2,922 Net | OAC. 7,015 

NLS are Ook Codey AE hes Se clea ae a gan 3,655 De Old 2,096 8,362 

UNG ents eek, RAINE cinco Meats cee ed 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 

eRULVe oat bh ace ee he ERE och, eek ee ee oo0oe 2,003 1,668 6,724 
BAUCUS ies Sa ede eaten eB actrcr om shina, seater earn GR Ema 1,995 1,883 Pagoo ay PAL) 
Sentenwoer stger, aur: sa he ce eee 2,202 1,674 1,094 5,030 
otie(Vtmonths 1950) sane ere. Saree eee en 22,210 17,808 14, 232 54, 250 
Potalh(O'nonths 1940) se are ee eee 31,830 25, 826 18,493 76, 149 





SSS SS ssn 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


ee 























Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
: N.W.T. 

BOD eer OUR Dich Gstics bene sails Soe ake 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
Dame O Ulu n ce N cx cia © on ih cer che tama 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
Ae Ober re ak Sur catered 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 Zon 0DE 11,996 125,414 
1949—January Mer ten Cacia an nt is Hea aed! 211 1, 542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Be OEIAE Voy. 8 ieee. ene 183 1, 167 3, 983 823 492 6, 648 
Mer Ghee ork. Wile ct sete rite d naa 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

END pci Shee, rks wae 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

Vat eee aa Rate, oe 306 1,936 4,653 1, 464 825 9,184 

CULV) OM EMMIS eta tarece ce tech te Evobee a aie 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 

A EDH ES dias ee oA SA Sin On Pe Ree 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PATS US uae atin Ailes cta eel. ws Caer 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 1008 

Sen LenmLMerna stad tact oo). Sek 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
LOY) Ail cl cinege econ etre Suet Senet. 8 259 1,479 3,654 as ial 659 Teope 
IN\@ngteiaall over 8 Se aout eee Oo ee es 242 IL PBL 3000 915 628 6,352 
Mecen bene oct os ie. 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

Beales... srr outs ase > saat eT 18,005 48 , 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 

HAF MTNA TV ao esus clas bv ave sie ars Siat 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
ENS] O12) ica a Ca oe 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

UN EGHENG Satay esto vies ohio o Bvt ae 145 1103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

PADDED eat MS oils Sts Mines 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

IVES eve ACE coc cio aie 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

UNO MMM nich IIMS lors, «ates 212 027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

Ty eae thn asus SO io sents aha 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 

PATIEE SUM E hatoit ¢ Sivan. oioacrn Roce 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5. 210 

of Sia Feit a OS Pen ec ey ann Om 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5, 030 
(Total 9 months 1950)... 1,669 9,671 28, 265 10, 164 4,481 54, 250 

(Total 9 months 1949)... 214 14,447 38,972 14, 354 6, 202 76,149 





TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 








Unskilled Others 

















Month ee and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
ashar Skilled Mining 

epee eh UO ie ce dre anc ba ovci® dee, sealer eee 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
Lage OU aera Ae oa alcisgeind 08 wel ew Oe 4,174 7,363 8, 546 A Olt 2,987 27,281 
Sed ents eee nae ot ae same aioe a wht 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
eet CME AN Tee oie i Se torevo-tepens 3s aud vo ee iL 5 alesse 427 801 243 276 2,884 
PS TUAUVe we Gun dd atiace cerauetnes 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 

BV Eerie Myarre axela nutty sith slaaiecten me 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 

TN eng 4, es: ie Me Ae aero 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 

INES Saree avers hele o Sasbis tolscat wee 2,164 538 Che 268 240 3, 987 

A LHOTY SS GORA gees oie. ok Aenea arg bose 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 OnOL2 

SRT oe) Ee oe iar Near Pest Ae 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
ENG Ura tgeed otis a Prejecs, tse Ss lake 1,405 496 586 236 334 oor 

SOM LOMMDCIe ui te suic os ee ves 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
Octopenmecs satus eh Oe wt oe Wave 423 641 241 353 2,831 
iNKowiaianloveir, 6 accandeacoaccenence 926 440 593 260 ile 2,430 
IMSGer Dela era he Rok tesco 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 

PEGG LEE Sic sine eee Ree 18,118 5, 938 8, 336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 

HOG 9 SS ES 22 ig ae al aA gs ee CP 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
HGOPUADY «tes paki tiey, va tere: 970 Dae 386 160 138 1,906 
Niareliee etc mia tin serene as 62 278 492 181 WA 2,284 

dT Gece ae wren on Aer Aenea 1s eerie 239 522 216 172 2,922 

IMMA ret a) tara Me ee a Mere trae tte > 2, 224 407 586 266 172 3,655 

a [TLE fae ne te devs Rec ee 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 

alas eee Gh Mert SA itis 1,893 320 433 220 184 3,053 

PATIO TSE ree ee oe et sos 896 242 403 232 py 1,995 
Septem Derive. co aecbees eee ees 1,180 ai) 368 241 262 2262 


Total (9 months 1950)... 11,981 2,672 3, 962 1,934 1,661 22,210 
Total (9 months 1949)... 15,003 4,847 6,705 2,317 2,958 31,830 


ee ee eee ee re Se Ne eee 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


SSS eee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
—e“w—a————ewswaams$yanmam>»0O—————=wmamanaaooannnnooaoO)Onnnnnnnnnnnnnauauamumuoumumumm eo 























Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture portation,| Services | Supple- 
—— Logging, | Manu- | Construc-/Communi-| (including] mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1988—Average............ me 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ On 62 8 Gye 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ Din teh 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 @ 10 354 
1943—Average............ 3 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 72 3] 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 30 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 17 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
POLS —— ADU vw wa «kd eee 43 194 34 142 peal 18 Dol 
Cu Sage ne 47 195 a, 147 125 18 570 
UIT Gye sen cc kee 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
UU Ly Sees, ee oe ee is 201 48 150 130 20 606 
AUSUSUT hy. lord fsa oo 204 48 157 130 20 614 
eptember... 41.) 2.) aM 220 48 185 130 22 663 * 
Ostobersat. ee...’ aye Bis 48 164 130 Pgh 633 
November. 5) 2a. 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December....0. 7. 52 Dit 39 164 129 Zi 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
Febriliaty so) oi. 99 ).; 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Maren te ©. fs 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
se OY GN py ae eae 40 243 39 163 134 19 610 
May re se Motes 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
CULL ARP R ee 5 RAS 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
SATISUS UMS oes eat kee 55 218 ol 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 a) 174 138 dg 662 
WOLOEr cc: Rees oc 53 219 Gp, 175 141 a2 663 
Novermber-<s..: 2, 51 218 50 il are 143 23 661 
December.......... 47 217 4] 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 at 166 140 22 620 
Hebriiary ... sae. as 43 216 0 166 141 Zt 625 
March ther oh ashe tn. 4] 218 39 168 145 22 633 
EN DV TUN. = 5 ahesictain katy 4] 219 41 THI 148 22 642 
NB teR eM. he inkt, boy: 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
SUN... ct eee 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
SLUR a's oe WI ear e 52 QoL 54 182 148 24 691 
PXTIDAISER: 3s ayhande Fee 55 2al 56 172 148 24 686 





* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. All totals are rounded to the 
nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not necessarily agree with the sum of 
the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,161,096 and total payrolls of $95,645,829. 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 






























































Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
T« 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Pavrolls 
Sept.1|Aug. 1/Sept.1/Sept.1|/Aug. 1)/Sept.1/Sept.1|/Aug. 1/Sept.1 
19504 | 1950 | 1949 | 19504} 1950 | 1949 | 1950! | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 

; : (a) PROVINCES 
Maritime ERCOVIDL COSA athe se ee he ieee ee 37.03] 39.29] 37.58] 123-0) 121-9] 124-9] 207-6) 218-4| 214-1 
BrineelWdward: sland... 4555, 1) Ree eee ee el Biles 5-45) 33.59) 185-9) 175-7) 154-3] 265-7] 284-4] 238-7 
INGE COU arated: OPA. choke: ica cgsccsre tL IN ee 37.43] 39.73] 37.63] 114-8] 113-7] 122-5] 189-9] 199-6] 203-5 
ING WEB runewd Clo sae enix ca Rote NAAde bee ae eel, 36.89] 38.93] 37.75) 1383-1] 132-7] 127-6] 235-3] 247-6] 231-4 
OIE De Cree eeAyah Re 2 crue: Soe, Wide tee ee Ones 42.38) 43.14) 41.46) 128-3) 127-5) 126-8) 226-7) 229-6] 219-5 
CON CATIO Meee en PACE c= Siro as ath Ries ane we ee 46.36) 47.02] 44.53] 183-2} 131-9) 129-1] 228-3) 229-4] 212-1 
erainieyPTroviri Ges eee ott Atti fennel 42.33) 44.79) 43.73] 148-7) 148-5) 145-4) 237-9] 251-2) 240-0 
IVITIEO Waieee een iets. cede nities nls eke eat 41.68] 44.45} 438.43) 138-7] 138-6] 137-7) 218-2] 232-5} 225-8 
SHSM HOLS ne Mae wee te ee ee ee ed 40.58] 43.19] 42.40) 136-5) 135-9} 133-4] 213-5] 226-2) 217-6 
NICO, | Nao oh Scare ae ea en eee ae 43.95] 45.98) 44.75] 170-2) 170-0} 163-6] 279-6) 292-1] 273-1 
British Columbia mee 2 ons oes twa ce aac one 48.25) 48.60) 46.61| 161-1) 159-4) 159-5] 273-3] 272-4] 260-7 
CAINA DAM re hide ee eee hse eee 44.26) 45.26] 43.26) 134-9} 133-5 ae 281-7) 285-2) 221-9 

(b) Ciries | 
1 DSTA SEE & cata a Sols Ro Nae nn ee, are 43 .38| 43.72) 41.97| 135-8] 134-5] 134-8] 229-7] 229-3] 220-7 
OGD eC MrEeE el Ey Min oF, J bole ance aan aeae 37.91] 37.66] 35.92] 123-6] 123-3] 124-5) 226-5) 224-6] 216-8 
PL GLONUO MMA Tee ene He! NT ee 46.88] 46.62] 44.22) 138-7) 137-1] 133-1) 242-7] 238-7) 219-7 
GUC TEN oS atagidin dots Biced aee eeee e eeeemenn a 39.25} 39.43] 38.06] 134-8) 134-9] 134-5] 228-6] 229-8} 221-1 
Hamilton EERE AC IE Ss ole fa On en oP ait 48.93] 49.03] 46.72] 125-6] 126-9) 125-2) 222-6) 225-4] 212-1 
Windsor Ade % GALS TO Ce Pity Of ge OTR RCH OREE Rt ERE ORE ee he ae 55.85] 56.99] 51.52] 136-1) 134-6] 129-2) 204-6) 206-6} 179-0 
Wann per emep rrr) ote eg) Fe Coe HEAL, Li Soll) War 2 ore 8s hy) ZUSs 220 Eh ioe 
VEN COVED MEN ee 2. os Pheu e at) URL Meares 46.60} 46.92] 44.85! 164-9] 162-9] 164-4] 289-1] 287-5] 276-4 
Halifax ee Pe tN eee Oe a fenton eed lok wi oom cla Sd ones eee bees 86.48] 36.93] 35.21) 131-5} 129-2) 133-3] 210-0} 208-9] 204-7 
Hai Ohne eee pees oe er Ae Ue ee 37.65] 37.49] 36.36; 118-0] 114-8} 119-7} 206-7) 200-2) 202-9 
Shierbra oko weet Meare ach nics tate ees ce pene 38.20] 38.10) 36.01} 120-3] 119-7] 116-2] 221-9} 220-2) 201-5 
PME CRRAVersMee ram enne emt ee ree Ae he ee eee 43.88] 43.72] 41.27] 146-0] 143-8] 142-5] 247-1] 242-5) 226-6 
BTA tL Orne a eres Pee et Fook ool hak ae A eit Se Ae Oe yO Silie A Wea7 yee | te Ieee lls eel eet ioe eee 
IReaicehener= Waterloo eee te vies cc ctlmwe Gc cule inline han 43.36] 43.41] 41.08} 141-1] 139-4] 138-9] 269-8| 267-0} 251-7 
[Ono nee arte fee aa ek Na oe nts Fe Ov crraa is able a ee W 43.62] 44.04] 41.05] 161-1] 160-2] 156-5) 276-6} 277-7} 252-1 
Bont William=PontsArthium. .45.)s) 0)... oe ele 46.26} 47.57) 44.99) 80-7] 80-1] 82-9] 143-5} 146-4} 141-1 
Sie@atharines (lL wemetes os kee ok tae SE eee eae BHO od Ghat PAO Oil open tates lina ieee, Pl Ce le ee |e 
FlGr 12 een ne Ree kin eb) lie A oy re Oe 40.37] 40.08] 38.84] 1385.0] 135.4] 136-5] 233-3] 232-2) 224-6 
Sas kat COUP rere ee eine ince nar. BARE te 38.57) 38.70] 38.09} 160-3] 161-0} 156-6] 283-4] 285-5) 271-8 
Cal Cae en AE re ean oe ofr gt ap nr ee ee ae 42.89} 43.69] 42.42] 156-1] 156-4] 150-8) 265-5) 271-1] 253-1 
1 BNR ANON ALHLON EK tnt 0 IC a ee ree ee 42.81] 42.62} 41.46] 206-8} 205-5} 184-2} 359-5] 355-7) 308-2 
\WEVCLHOR ITE. 55, ey Seer oie theatres ee ea En eee a an Ses 44.91|.44.72| 42.74) 157-6] 157-0] 155-2} 279-7) 277-6] 262-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Mears Chuning See avers tt 8 Le iy nent td eee 46.27] 46.74] 44.20} 126-3] 124-6) 124-5] 225-2) 224-5) 212-1 
DuraplerGoods (2) anaes tates Ge ts ke tae ne te 46.77) 49.87) 47.35] 121-0} 119-6] 116-5} 201-5] 212-4) 196-5 
Nona ura lew Goods at rec ace. a aete tenia sen aie 45.47) 43.53) 41.12) 129-0} 127-0} 129-8} 249-2] 234-8) 226-6 
Hilectricsiiohtiandseower sense eel eee ee eee 51.35] 51.23] 48.54] 475-7) 177-3] 176-7) 286-8] 288-8] 272-7 
HO RL De Re RR ee, WAG eter, Ronn A en Re 43.89] 42.58} 43.13] 133-8] 124-8} 101-6} 292-9) 265-2] 217-9 
IViiiity oe ene ee Peeper ie Ae nee Lb ML LA OES oak ee ne 52.85} 54.80} 51.29] 109-2] 109-2) 104-9) 180-4] 187-1} 168-3 
WormnauniCAbions mere ai et ke. ec Ce eee 41.60} 42.54] 41.00} 220-9] 220-5} 208-4} 331-2] 338-2} 308-8 
Tans HOLCALION peewee ke ons Adio Mo cutee eon aa ae eee 47.33] 53.30} 51.80) 143-0] 146-9] 147-2] 206-7) 239-0] 232-6 
Constructionand. Waintenances..- secs sce eee ceae eee 41.98] 43.02} 41.92] 147-5] 146-8} 147-9] 268-7) 274-1] 269-1 
SIEGES (tka te RUN ENN te wig WA fis cs ain Nats eh yan eli ARE Es Pe 28.76] 29.06] 27.94] 154-8] 155-0] 157-0} 269-1) 272-3] 262-2 
PITA Cl Cae eT eee clad DER ey ED. eee Sree 39.23] 39.35! 37.34] 149-7] 149-0} 145-4] 245-8) 245-4] 227-6 
Eight Leading Industries...........................0.. 44 26] 45.26) 43.26) 134-9) 133-9} 132-4] 231-7] 235-2) 221-9 
ING COR ees Meee ee aie tee eros tote ee ener ne ee Ee 42.57) 42.63) 41.55} 152-9] 153-2] 145-2] 224-3] 225-1) 207-9 
Nine Leading Industries......................0. 0000, 44.19) 45.15] 43.19} 135-6) 134-7] 132-8) 231-4) 234-7) 221 3 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 


ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 




















2 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non- 


The non-durable 


group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and 


power. 


pay period in August were affected by the railway dispute. 


impossible to assess. 


3 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


4 Employment and earnings in the last 
The amount of change resulting from this occurrence is 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


SS ee ee eee eee 
SS a a 


Hight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 





Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 








Year and Month + Average Average 

Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average Weekly 

Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries | Employ- | Weekly Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages} ment Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages 
Junes Ti" | LOG ANS. 2 4 ae eon 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
Pept at, 9 1946t awe eee oe 114-9 145-6 129-6 Saale 111-4 140-1 127-9 By 76 
Deptswl sy sk947 soe} sees eerie 126-5 180-3 145-6 36.76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37.16 
Sepisedl £1908" 2h Or ea. oe 132-2 209-3 161-8 40.86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41.46 
epbecls | 19404) - ane eee 132-4 222-0 171-4 43 .27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Ocismle 1940 see ee ee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
NOV Miele ae 94 0 eee ae ee 132-3 224-8 173-5 43 .80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
DeCyg el 21940 213 sie Arak ae 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jen ee er Ooh eee. ae. eat ee eee 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8. 170-6 43.62 
IBC ly ae esl O50 meme ae meee 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
HV Tey Tee Lea O(n peek ene 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
ADI eS Lew 1950 tee eee 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
Nays pl 3105 0 Fes ee eek: tt ee 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
une tee 1 O50 eet eee 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
ul Vgeer lawned O50 eae cere ae eas 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
BAN Oe Le LODO Sane oe 7 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
SED ben Whe LOS san emn. eee eee 134-9 231-7 175-3 44.26 126-3 225-2 181-0 46.27 








TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF i inen te BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
ARE 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
ea i a ee a em a i ee ee 
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O |S /8HS|24n)]/ 4m) o OO) A Gr eue ss val < fo 
Sept 1 ae at a ae a Nae ne Pg Le O88) FLO 318 aan cee ee |e Ce) MOR C6H) oO) oa. atin aonleaoaee 96-2 
Sept DMI ee ie ee TOCA MOCO 65.3 cont alten entoiollh acces Eee OOO Won colleooooalloacauc 108-0 
Sept LOS Ot semerce eee mee LOU C4 2 Ale eee eee |e eee | eae TUBS MOSoll) HOS oA sooo eollsa son. 109-3 
DED esa ueel O83 dines. Aman ee 123-2] 135-4 87-9} 133-5} 140-5] 124-5} 125-0] 109-4) 100-2} 128-3] 110-0] 121-2 
DOD Um aly ev LOSS Spee tte”. mvnoan fae 115-1} 113-2 112-7) 122-2) 102-4} 118-1] 115-0} 112-2] 100-6) 136-2] 114-2] 112-0 
DED Usa na LOS Oh) came nen ke ae 119-6} 116-4 111-6) 125-6] 105-3} 128-5) 116-2} 114-0] 104-2] 128-9] 119-2] 116-6 
Sept ee O40 cen ee Beane 131-6} 127-3 117-0) 136-7} 116-4] 136-4) 134-8} 117-0] 109-1] 119-3] 127-8] 126-7 
Sept ge Oa om vata ee nares 162-7| 164-1 130-2] 182-1] 143-8} 169-9] 169-0) 136-1] 130-5] 132-2] 147-5] 149-8 
EDU pm re M1940" eater ce) ee 179-3] 172-2 111-9} 195-1) 147-5} 192-8) 183-0} 143-1] 137-8] 138-8] 154-0] 179-4 
SOD tse flan 943") cae oye em an. 186-2] 187-8 121-5) 210-2) 163-4} 200-7) 186-1) 145-3] 139-1] 137-7] 159-9] 198-8 
Sept cam gael O44. piney oe 185-5} 184-5 134-4} 199-2} 168-8} 200-0} 186-5} 150-3} 143-3] 145-5] 164-0] 188-1 
Dept smael earl O45 4 el) eee ee 172-8} 173-2 131-2) 189-1] 155-5} 178-1] 175-2} 147-2] 140-8] 142-6] 159-9] 183-6 
SCD Ucmmml SMe LOAG sy ven in tok mn ae 175-5| 171-9 146-4) 178-4) 165-1] 181-4) 176-1] 162-0] 151-9] 157-0} 180-5] 176-9 
Devise yy LOA ead cok eee 193-2] 184-7 159-2! 191-7] 177-3] 196-1] 196-4} 172-1] 158-5] 168-0} 195-4! 207-5 
Sept ee 1048 See eee eae es 201-8} 189-1 165-3} 198-8} 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6] 169-4] 209-4! 216-2 
Sept LOA Oe te ae are 202-2} 190-4 165-3} 205-7) 172-1] 199-5} 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
Oct te L940 oe eee eee 202-2) 192-0 165-9] 208-8} 172-0} 199-5} 209-2] 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
Noy Ler L940 Seen oe ene 202-0} 188-6 165-0) 206-1) 167-5] 202-0} 208-6} 185-2) 173-1] 171-8] 212-3) 208-7 
Dec er O4 97 Tee eee eee 201-8) 193-7 171-4} 208-0} 176-6} 201-9} 208-7] 184-5) 172-0] 170-8] 212-4] 203-2 
Jan, Lge LOD kane ees cee pean 194-0} 172-9 157-7) 173-7) 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3} 166-5} 160-5} 207-7] 193-2 
Feb gy ee LU UES cues WR R mAt cl 187-2) 165-5 148-2) 168-3} 163-1] 185-8] 201-0} 168-9] 159-5] 145-4] 198-4] 174-9 
Mar Le ODOT Se, See per? Py 186-6} 162-3 141-6] 165-3) 159-8] 183-8] 200-3} 167-7] 157-3] 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
Apr. IE SER G epee ee rae Reena oe 187-9} 163-5 147-9) 167-0} 160-0} 184-8} 200-5} 168-6] 157-3] 146-2] 200-5) 189-8 
May Tee LODO Se nian eee ee 188-7} 159-2 150-9} 162-5) 155-4] 185-4! 201-0} 170-8} 158-4] 149-5] 203-3] 195-4 
June Le LODO anew ne tee ene 196-4} 174-6 167-3} 180-1} 168-1} 193-0] 207-1] 178-5) 160-9] 164-6) 214-3] 203-7 
July if aL O50). ee ae eee ce es ka 202-3) 185-3 179-5) 186-7} 183-9) 198-2} 212-3] 186-4! 169-8] 169-4] 222-6] 208-4 
TMi Paw Sala (RI eee ce ees Be 204-4] 185-8 188-2} 190-9} 179-0] 200-6} 212-8] 190-5] 172-8] 173-1} 228-6] 215-0 
Septare dis, 1950. eee 206-0} 187-4 199-1) 192-8} 179-6] 201-8} 214-9] 190-8} 172-9] 173-9] 228-9] 217-3 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at September 1, 1950..| 100-0 6-8 0-2 3°8 2-8} 28-5) 42-4) 12-5 5-4 2-4 4-7 9-§ 





Notu:—The ‘‘Relative Wei 
the total number of employees 
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ght’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 



































Average Weekly 100 p.c. 
’ Salaries and Wages at 
Industries Employment Payrolls 

Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 

11, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949]11, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949)11, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949 
‘ $ $ | 

MAM ULACCULING Mine oe ss eae ean ee 46.27 | 46.74 | 44.20 | 126-3 | 124-6 | 124-5 | 225-2 | 224-5 | 212-1 
Animal products—edible...................:. 43.08 | 43.80 | 42.25 | 150-1 | 151-8 | 150-3 | 256-0 | 263-3 249-8 
Be ali products A vse. ous vaso! aca dienes 43.23 | 43.48 | 41.12 | 142-6 | 139-7 | 135-5 | 228-5 | 225-2 | 208-3 
Mea ienrdnciproducuseee aso as nee meen. oe 34.01 | 33.38 | 32.80 | 102-7 | 100-9 | 109-6 | 185-8 | 179-1 | 189-8 
IBOOCSANGLSMOCS yeah irisc eye oe eae 32.87 | 32.15 | 31.54 | 102-6 | 101-5 | 111-7 | 190-0 | 183-7 198-4 
jLijgnanl] aysre Gove! TRS} faOXeNUO. Geno aaanasooononear 41.77 | 41.70 | 39.78 | 185-6 | 135-6 | 127-2 | 260-3 | 259-8 233-8 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 43.22 | 43.10 | 41.03 | 1386-6 | 137-1 | 124-9 | 276-2 | 276-4 240-7 
migra see ye Wie ey sae. Mires os 40.19 | 39.90 | 39.03 | 166-2 | 164-3 | 155-4 | 243-3 | 938-7 | 229-8 
Otherumberproductssse. aacies ees eee 37.76 | 38.20 | 36.10 | 108-5 | 108-8 | 118-9 | 221-1 | 224-4 222-2 
Plangproducts—-edible ese. aeckee ose cui e 38.15 | 38.00 | 35.33 | 154-8 | 151-3 | 172-4 | 260-4 | 253-6 | 269-6 
Fai pean CepADeL PROGUCUSae sien sine meeice 53.52 | 53.74 | 49.84 | 146-5 | 145-8 | 141-5 | 264-5 | 264-2 237-7 
ulprancdepaver wpm coerce coe ye ee ces 61.52 | 61.73 | 56.43 | 185-9 | 135-0 | 1381-5 | 264-8 | 264-1 | 2385-1 
Raper prOocucusteer en: Gees Arar ade 43.31 | 43.61 | 40.58 | 175-3 | 170-7 | 171-7 | 318-8 | 307-7 | 287-5 
Brinn aenuDlisiineee is eee cesta 49.44 | 49.56 | 46.83 | 149-0 | 149-9 | 142-8 | 247-5 | 249-5 224-1 
IRiullG) OS? FoRROGIMOHE). odo50 e000 so > ooo vaso bona oe mar 49.34 | 48.638 | 44.91 | 180-6 | 128-1 | 123-6 | 274-7 | 265-6 | 236-8 
Rextille pro GuUCtSte cote cto otal oobaleeecs 36.27 | 35.68 | 34.89 | 114-6 | 110-9 | 114-3 | 216-9 | 206-5 | 208-3 
eihreddenyarniancacloulnmeneaees oe een eee 39.45 | 39.03 | 37.84 | 113-4 | 110-2 | 109-4 | 287-0 | 227-9 218-9 
Cottoneyarn and Cloth. .ossicc.4- scx aces 38.15 | 38.46 | 36.19 | 97-9 | 97-2] 90-5 | 1938-4 | 193-8 | 169-9 
Woolleniyarnrand Clotoenccnemhiccie ainsi ce 388.48 | 37.48 | 37.26 99-7 97-4 } 101-6 | 215-5 | 205-1 211-6 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 41.84 | 40.91 | 40.44 | 152-6 | 143-5 | 148-4 | 348-1 | 320-2 | 324-5 
FLOSICr Aas Kn; ZOOUS Em see aes wate seine 34.21 | 32.82 | 31.84 | 103-3 99-7 | 108-5 | 193-7 | 179-4 190-6 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 33.17 | 32.53 | 32.62 | 126-9 | 122-3 | 128-6 | 217-3 | 205-4 216-9 
OpherwcextllemeOaucts eee deem eeiee : 38.96 | 38.87 | 37.40 94-3 91-6 94-9 | 181-9 | 176-3 175-4 
RO DACCO MMR Re eae tert eT ecto aincteeeleac hades 44.85 | 45.23 | 41.77 | 106-7 | 101-6 | 113-3 | 266-9 | 256-3 263-4 
IS GVCLALCS erat Peer ske bythe arooustrre ss hale eee 49.81 | 49.32 | 47.79 | 187-3 | 189-0 | 188-1 | 315-1 | 314-9 303 +2 
Chemicals and allied products................ 50.20 | 49.78 | 47.43 | 101-1 | 100-5 | 99-5 | 186-3 | 183-8 | 173-4 
Clay, glass and stone products................ 48.01 | 48.14 | 45.28 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 149-3 | 300-5 | 302-1 | 274-8 
Hlectricniahtrand! powebwee. dee. - ote ee: 51.35 | 51.23 | 48.54 | 175-7 | 177-3 | 176-7 | 286-8 | 288-8 | 272-7 
HleetnicaleappanauUs meee eee eee cone ets 50.47 | 50.27 | 48.01 | 184-1 | 180-9 | 168-7 | 340-5 | 333-2 | 294-2 
Lronvand mteckproducus saison dele 50.16 | 52.31 | 49.33 | 109-6 | 108-2 | 107-4 | 180-8 | 186-1 174-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 54.79 | 55.14 | 53.03 | 147-2 | 141-1 | 189-0 | 219-1 | 211-3 | 200-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 50.09 | 49.72 | 47.59 | 113-9 | 111-5 | 111-1 | 197-7 | 192-1 | 184-6 
Agricultural mmplements..................-- 49.45 | 50.54 | 44.65 | 172-4 | 173-3 | 178-3 | 316-7 | 324-4 294°6 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 48.90 | 54.38 | 51.07 | 103-9 | 104-1 | 102-7 | 156-3 | 174-2 161-5 
ATtomobilesianGd parts) ....0+s..s0ee.--- 57.46 | 59.14 | 53.16 | 188-6 | 187-8 | 120-4 | 207-0 211-8 166-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 49.24 | 48.84 | 47.03 73:2 | 74:2) 71-3 | 120-2 | 120-7 111-8 
rieatim gap pliancesn ee emetic «ae cme fea. 47.09 | 46.14 | 44.42 | 149-4 | 145-8 | 151-1 | 265-3 | 253-8 253-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (m.e.s.)........... 53.72 | 58.85 | 49.04 | 102-1 | 101-1] 103-1 | 232-0 | 230-2 212-4 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 51.46 | 50.71 | 46.21 | 82-4 | 81-3 | 88-7 | 211-2 | 205-2 | 195-8 
Other iron and steel products............... 49.44 | 49.02 | 46.87 | 104-6 | 101-1 99-1 | 189-2 | 181 4 | 169°7 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 51.56 | 51.34 | 49.46 | 114-4 | 111-6 | 114-3 | 221-0 | 214-7 | 209: 7 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 56.43 | 55.56 | 53.37 | 128-6 | 128-2 | 127-6 | 247-8 | 243-3 232-9 
Mise llaneco lism. ree cae tie otis. 5 eccouceratarcins 39.95 | 39.97 | 37.91 | 163-1 | 159-2 | 158-9 | 290-1 | 283-4 | 268-7 
TOSI Ee een ee areas, alc erare fed Se aroeeee,s 43.89 | 42.58 | 43:98 | 133-8 | 124-8 | 101-6 | 292-9 | 265-2 | 217-9 
VERSE See er ee fries aaa se wn tigyeiaeeee 52.85 | 54.80 | 51.29 | 109-2 | 109-2 | 104-9 | 180-4 | 187-1 168-3 
CO a erent oe hone hase cere shana sania 47.49 | 52.03 | 49.66 | 89-1 90-8 96-0 | 166-1 | 185-6 187-2 
IMetalliGhores tem secret a ot aoe hares 56.099) 57.389) | 54221 98-3 98-3 92-3 | 152-0 155°5 1379 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 51.36 | 52.04 | 46.64 | 201-4 | 197-6 | 178-9 | 379-8 | 377-6 | 308-0 
Communications, 5..........0...cccc cece eess 41.60 | 42.54 | 41.00 | 220-9 | 220-5 | 208-4 | 331-2 | 338-2 | 308-8 
beleor ap amemmer verre siiieietes arouses, +. wists lore Sake, 5) 37.48 | 46.63 | 45.16 | 130-1 | 128-8 | 130-5 | 191-4 | 235-9 231-2 
elem Oneswaeepets ote yas nersiete a eclarereseiatanent 42.06 | 41.55 | 39.88 | 241-6 | 241-5 | 227-7 | 368-8 | 359-2 | 325-0 
Transportationerncc.ce tae is ce eee. 47.33 | 53.30 | 51.80 | 143.0 | 146-9 | 147-2 | 206-7 239 0 232-6 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 48.38 | 47.96 | 46.91 | 162-7 | 161-8 | 159-7 | 270-1 | 266-5 256-9 
Steam railway operations................---- 47.36 | 59.26 | 57.62 | 131-1 | 136-3 | 1387-7 | 171-4 223 1 219-0 
Shipp And SOME OLIN L aye css ciel tenis ola steko 44.90 | 46.65 | 44.26 | 182-6 | 140-1 | 142-1 | 229-4 | 252-0 | 242-4 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 41.98 | 43.02 | 41.92 | 147-5 | 146-8 | 147-9 | 268-7 | 274-1 | 269-1 
Bul Ging eve ee eae he cna sass sie 47.04 | 46.54 | 45.27 | 198-4 | 194-1 | 188-2 | 326-3 | 315-8 297-9 
IS IAO EIS o Gab oon Dodd UROt Oren mn cctae mod on oban 38.56 | 38.28 | 36.93 | 128-7 | 127-6 | 133-9 | 257-2 | 253-2 256-3 
IRC ea aracnicret eh Odeon G6 pec ane COMED rE non 7 32.62 | 42.20 | 43.06 | 93-2 99-4 | 102-7 | 153-4 | 211-6 223 -0 
ervices (as indicated below)................. 28.76 | 29.06 | 27.94 | 154-8 | 155-0 | 157-0 | 269-1 | 272-3 262-2 
‘ Hotels Saf restaurants..... id Spr tteve Sis Sectors 26.03 | 26.52 | 25.84 | 167-4 | 167-7 | 166-2 | 288-5 294 4 2541 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............-.-++-. 29.18 | 29.28 | 28.42 | 129-9 | 130-6 | 180-8 | 212-8 | 214-7 209°5 
Del oe We ot DEER AN ICE MIN cao MEERA IOo 39.23 | 39.35 | 37.34 | 149-7 | 149-0 | 145-4 | 245-8 | 245-4 227-6 
ew mie ART IS Sites VA ORE INC Mey Dee 36.73 | 37.03 | 34.99 | 145-7 | 145-3 | 140-8 | 244-2 | 245-5 | 225-0 
WV OLGA Sarat e cere ah tise: eisie o neieke iene oieeree ote role 45.35 | 45.06 | 43.02 | 163-8 | 162-3 | 161-2 | 249-2 | 245-3 | 233-0 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 44.26 | 45.26 | 43.26 | 134-9 | 133-9 | 132-4 | 231-7 | 235-2 | 221-9 
TRATACO Se ee eee eC LRe Gitte eokoreket ere sevas 42.57% | 42.63 | 41.55 | 152-9 | 153-2 | 145-2 | 224-3 | 225-1 207 9 
ha And Lust COMpanies . ep ace eae 38.09 | 38.11 | 37.12 | 161-8 | 161-9 | 155-1 | 236-4 | 236-6 a 

Brokerage and stock market operations....... 52.00 | 53.42 | 47.92 | 169-3 | 172-4 | 149-0 255-1 267-0 ca 
ANSUTAU COQ ee eee ee teins cicietetna citiec eg ssloinaerets 47.96 | 47.90 | 47.36 | 140-0 | 140-5 | 132-2 | 209-0 | 209-5 194-9 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 44.19 | 45.15 | 43.19 | 135-6 | 134-7 | 1382-8 | 231-4 | 234-7 | 221-3 
enter nn ese a eee SO ee 


1 Employment and earnings in the last pay period in August were affected by the railway dispute. The amount of 
change resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess. 2135 


TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Industries 





Other lamiben products seen eee eee ee 
Plant products—edible.s2. een cies aoe 


Burlpian cnaipersn tats te am ae epee ee eae ee a 
Paper products: 5 s.0 0. seen ee tee ee 


Construction and Maintenance 
Building 


Services (as specified below) 
Hotels and restaurants 








Sept. 1, 1950 














Men 

no. no. 
860,685) 246,841 
32,768 9,136 
2,979 1,470 
17,699} 11,628 
10, 672 7,984 
84, 766 6,975 
ity, (Al 2,629 
17, 759 2,368 
11, 296 1,978 
43,448] 24,297 
96,258} 22,980 
49,125 22080 
14,452 7,863 
SA n0S |) ele Se 
16,834 5,350 
(oye) 8d) 153 
39,614) 21,474 
15,114 8,999 
8,316 5,954 
12,144 4,844 
8,147] 13,829 
19,475) 42,495 
8,496 B35) 
3,987 5, 506 
19, 216 2,613 
33,822} 10,539 
21,013 2,418 
31,645 4,523 
43,176) 16,507 
270,843] 22,933 
38,341 1,728 
25,383 3,434 
14,711 875 
110,873 7,282 
48,806 5,546 
13, 942 512 
7,765 531 
10, 609 790 
7,456 390 
41,766 7,391 
39,921 5,924 
14, 806 1,483 
11,772 7,406 
62,879 983 
88,728 2,181 
22,182 234 
46,040 869 
20,506 1,078 
24,460) 31,796 
7, 264 1,595 
17,886} 29,172 
173,997| 10,789 
60, 628 4,626 
85, 246 4,558 
28,123 1,605 
267,504 5,319 
134,911 3,526 
92,330 1,718 
40, 263 75 
40,283} 41,101 
Boal oa aL 7 
7,485) 12,369 
191,268) 108,982 
124,114) 88,997 
67,154} 19,985 
1,713,104) 447,992 
49,615) 45,308 
26,268} 27,225 
2,611 1,469 
20,736] 16,614 
1,762,719) 493,309 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- Alt Non- 

Manu- vA ace Durable Manu- se ted Durable 

factures Goods factures ale Goods 

no no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
Sept. DR ARLOSD Wert t eam SR ak 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
Sept. LOA GME A are ceo tha 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76-5 65-1 
Sept. IP RU (a Bae, Meer canis Ra ree 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
Sept. VE OAS ale eee ae Nee 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Sept. Le eT OAO Ee VA Sete eed 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. ROA OF eee eee esos Sere a 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov. RIOR OM ogy hom” 5 oe, 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec. Aleae, UAL MO Pied hee one ee A 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. UL OD ORI. Ants akties cae: 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. fee ODO, ete a Rb cys Poneecs 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. TODO OS ae ea ee 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
April Pee O5 Oe eee ers ie ee 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May AOD See hte a. xe sie 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June LOS Oca er es oe ee oe 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July MO LS Deere bbatacrach eee ic 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. ys, GUSTO eee Soe emeene gene 49-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. AL AUC EAST AR Se eereter tts 41-9 41-5 42-3 104-4 112-9 96-0 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 
(1) See footnote to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Durable Non-Durable 


All Manufactures! Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 














Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sept. eRe OA Mr tes ei caleneet-s SP soit 30.52 35.38 33.81 29.60 26.80 
Sept. IE LOG het 5h a thr aek sty: 32.59 BOR 34.65 32.59 30.82 27.80 
Sept. TP OA eee tec ode eats ereress 37.05 34.77 39.49 37.74 34.83 31.95 
Sept. il GR Sate 2 ee he rae 41.33 38.95 44.44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
Sept TOA OR Mee APs Se ate. 44.05 41.72 eco 45.31 41,12 38.15 
Oct LO SO WRN reeisiniic vetyen 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov LPO AO ree iy pris sarong eee hes 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec MPP OA ORE ty eater nt eecer eyes oie 45 .23 42.90 48 62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
*Jan His “AGEN Ole ae Se Roa Reis ecco 43.42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Feb. We MT OSU eee tcc ch opshetoets owns 45.25 42.68 48 33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
Mar. ew OO ORS. inter sieratats a hte 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
Apr. ee ODOM aren, 203 anton os. 46.04 43 .53 49.34 47.30 43.06 39.87 
May Ae O DU eins Sreecayerck s,s. ffs a 46.16 43 .67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
June Le KOO OE Gree ces tteinsrern 2 45.93 43.47 49.06 47.01 43.05 39.82 
July 10, 0510) ae eee ie eee 46.57 44.16 49.89 47.96 43.51 40.39 
Aug he POO Oea re chctactees) oo alse aes. 46.59 4429 49 87 48.04 43.53 40.43 
Sept ee O DO (2S eae sie es 46.10 43.74 46.77 46.85 45.47 40.61 





* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Wixclusive of electric light and power. 2 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, DeBrD: 














Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked iaidanta) 











Sept. 1, Ano 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

INO EIS CODIS soe sre ee ewe seraiev seine hs 42-7 43-7 42- 91-5 91-1 90-7 
ING wis TUS WHE Kaleo a cln clei isis ala’ereta ase ol wie ole 43°3 45-6 44-6 91-1 90-1 88-1 
(GY OYSch eB ARN cen 1d An Seine mica reo ate 43-8 44-0 43-8 93-4 93°3 89-5 
(OVA CO ern Sea Ona Cm ne Ctra at 41-5 42-1 41-8 110-5 110-3 103-0 
1WY Eenenifo) Of: ee ea A. sors Leer cre, cere aaa 39-2 42-3 43-0 98-8 99-5 95-8 
ASIA TGCHOW Bier nie cet inst etetiste ba Gee oc 40-8 41-8 42-6 104-2 103-4 101-1 
Y NUN GYeS Cee Gree te igen IPERS Seti or) aera 39-4 41-7 42-9 102-7 102-2 99-1 
BrrtisheC ola liad ate See &oaleeas <vie e 38-0 38-0 38°2 125-4 124-8 116-9 
WE OIMET OR a ee matehe aia eatdeis Met aaiectow ne ©» 41-5 41-9 42-3 98-0 98-1 94°3 
A Pio; 600 Pow iA BAG ail seenn fee choice Cee noe 40-8 40-9 40-6 107-6 108-1 102-1 
EL aMAPGON Sack toes ae eich: Saar eae eg aon 39-8 40-4 41-4 12287 122-1 112-4 
VV LOLS Om eee net cetera arieeereicuerevernee means. S 42-2 3°5 39-8 133-5 134-0 125-1 
Wild DOGS Aten oh ere ite Grtcmcranse abaae ote ss. 38-6 41-8 42-7 97-9 98-6 95-1 
WATIGOUVEDs chronic miele Meta sontt) phelede Syete 37:3 37-6 37-6 125-0 124-9 115-8 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings ee be 
Reported at Reported at Jae 
Industries ——_—_——__|—---—___——- 
Sept.1)/Aug. 1|/Sept.1|Sept.1] Aug. 1/Sept.1/Sept.1) Aug. 1)Sept.1 
1949 | 19504} 1950 | 1949 
cts. $ $ $ 
Manufacturing pce: Boca weeks oe 104-2} 98-4] 43.74) 44.29] 41.72 
pinablemmanuia cored) LOOGS mee. eee eee ere 5| 106-6] 46.85] 48.04] 45.31 
Non-durable manufactured goods.............++.eseee- 90-4] 40.61) 40.43] 38.15 
Mima le pLoducts——eCill Gleaner instinct eer ern 94-8) 40.78) 42.07) 40.20 
Dairy products s.er ene ne eee 74-1] 36.07; 35.93} 34.60 
Meat products. cet ee ee eee eee 104-5} 45.69] 46.20) 44.62 
lea thersproductsaeeas: Mate hee ee ee nee: 75-3] 31.60) 31.01} 30.50 
eather boots a shoess rer eran eee 72-9) 30.11] 29.33) 29.23 
plumber products.) cates seemtoiee eee ee eee 90-1} 40.10] 40.13) 38.11 
Roughrandc messed slum Dera eer ieee eeenreer me teete 94-4) 41.78) 41.74} 39.55 
Containers Weare hatin, Noy et ee ee eee es 80:0} 35.79] 36.71] 35.28 
HUI EUL eM entree he Re ce Ee. 86-3] 37.95] 37.79| 36.85 
MINA RTGEN hE RAMONES SAAS Ge can acnuoohdoodenoumetacodoe. 83-0} 37.41] 38.14] 36.02 
Plant producte=-ed lb le ea metas Tantei meee 75-3} 33.79] 33.62} 32.08 
Flour and other milled products....................- 94-0] 43.07) 43.83) 43.24 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...............00eeee- 70-2} 28.34] 27.89] 28.71 
Breadlands bakery; productseeee cee eiac meee nee 78-3) 36.98) 36.58) 34.61 
Chocolate and cocoa products..............e.eeeeeee 66-8] 29.45} 29.43) 28.32 
‘Pulplandepapen products eee ee een teenie nee: 108-1) 52.25] 52.64) 48.32 
Palprandspapermillss acca ee er eee ee 113-7] 59.12) 59.60) 54.12 
Paper products mcs cme ct cement © eee ae ene ee 85-1) 38.94) 39.13} 36.76 
JEANNE; gulopats| OUTS... oy aaa oadoseaadobosbecce 113-6] 49.25) 49.41] 45.89 
RUD DEL Productses, see eth oe eae 104-1] 47.55) 46.49} 42.68 
Textiles—allubranches me pmes We eer ee oe ee 80-0) 33.74] 32.88] 32.48 
sthreadsyarneands cloth meres eee nen nr inee 83°7| 37.28) 36.64) 35.57 
Cottonbyarnrandiclounen meer tt ee tee 84-6] 36.76] 36.98) 34.43 
Woollentvarnrand clove eee ree een 79-5! 36.06} 34.89] 34.58 
Synubeticisuik and silk goodSe.syson eosin: 85-8] 39.02) 37.74] 37.92 
osienyzandeknitrcoOd suena eter ern 74-5] 31.48) 29.72] 30.25 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 77-0} 29.74) 28.50) 29.11 
EO Da CE OR tere Nes coer te dav ee ENS OU: Se 88-8] 41.43] 40.76] 38.63 
BGVELA Ges. Scr ttt eee ee ce eae A el 98-1} 44.58) 44.15) 42.67 
Dishilledsancdennial Glia: sass eee 105-2} 46.84) 46.61] 44.82 
Chemicalsiand alliediproductsaas te eee een 98-9] 45.08] 44.62) 42.63 
Drigsianc medicines ee sn. cee eee ee ae ee 82-3] 36.15} 35.36} 33.83 
F@layaclassiandestone products). 7 aseeee ene en an 97-3) 46.07) 46.47) 43.49 
GIaSsiproductesey meee ck fen on ee hee eee enone Se 92-9) 43.73) 45.00) 41.62 
Lime, gypsum and cement products 98-6) 47.48) 48.06] 45.06 
silectrical apparavus tee eee eis ane eee enna: 109-3) 47.68) 47.52] 44.92 
Heavy, electrical apparatus!.......62.66.e00e05 ees cee 120-2) 54.55) 53.98) 51.45 
AN Koya SHAG LS Hee byaT HOS NKOSI, go noo anne cogdéusedoudunoudun de 112-1] 48.74] 50.91) 47.64 
Crude, rolled and forged products...............00. 117-8] 53.64] 53.80} 51.71 
IPigaRE NAY SIRO NACL lo sn caonSacunocun anne bacon me 119-6} 54.14] 54.70} 52.50 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................... 104-6) 47.34) 47.74] 45.19 
AMA OULU TOT STINT, 8 csononaucosgoouas no osoeoak 112-3) 47.04] 48.66) 41.89 
Wandavehiclesiand aircrat tessa see eee ae 116-7] 48.05} 53.61} 49.60 
Ieee aol UbIVE CIPO enn wee oodoondoLSbelnhbasoac 112-1] 38.98) 49.79] 49.66 
ANTaKoeaO SIE) Ena OWS soo nosoc onan acouduanbenoune 123-8] 55.71] 57.42) 50.39 
ANSON NISSAN PENA see Sa sabodurcousauoouuncanee 107-7} 51.00) 49.84) 46.31 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................5. 109-2} 47.89) 47.52! 45.65 
Tron and steel fabrications .¢.8............0ccceeeeee 106-5) 49.83) 49.85) 44.94 
Hardware, toolsiand cutlerya...0). scone eee ee ee 98-1} 43.25) 43.06} 41.30 
Foundry and machine shop products 109-8} 50.56} 49.71) 44.91 
Sheotimetals work 2h) weve ee ee ee on ee 102-4] 47.22) 45.90) 44.54 
PNon-ferrous metal products,...e.2...sacesceh sone ne 107-6} 48.39} 48.45] 46.70 
Siarelihin cyan che fiyiin pe eee eee 115-6} 54.14) 54.32) 52.14 
A laminiim. and. its products. sa. eeok eee ee 100-0) 42.66} 42.08) 42.70 
Brass and copper manufacturing..............0..000. 105-7) 45.62) 45.41) 43.87 
Non-metallic mineral products..........eec..ceccceuee 118-2} 52.49) 51.00} 49.53 
Petroleumand its products... s..)y0l ces een Leen 126-0} 54.54} 53.21) 51.41 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................- 86-1] 37.15) 37.18) 35.39 
Dining eter >! nes ca hee re he Melee acetlnl eiegtk 115-8} 50.42) 53.10) 49.68 
Cay ears oe ok se RR a a Tite 126-9) 45.77) 51.46] 48.73 
iMetallicored year nee. tar. Te Aout Stes Naan Oe 115-9] 538.57) 55.37) 52.27 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............20.-000. 101-0} 48.03} 49.08} 44.04 
Local Transportation?.. ......5.....:6s0.00d2vvecelsas. 101-3) 47-97) 47-66) 46-70 
Building Construction... ...............0..cccccceeess 107-8) 45-98) 45.23) 44.31 
Highway Constructions: 3 23)... ). 0.8650. noes mal 39-4) 86-1) 86-1) 85-1) 36.33) 36.08) 33.53 
Services (as indicated below).......................... . . . . . 63-0) 26.96) 27.50) 26.78 
Hotels and testaurarits to. wee, 3 Ao eee ee : : : : -9| 61-6] 26.50) 27.55] 26.73 
Personal (chiefly laundries) n2a2.0,.¢ss0etock. Jacek . : : : . 66-2] 27.79| 27.48] 26.81 
ee ae Se ee ee eee 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

_ .1 Based upon June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed by 
eight establishments manufacturing heavy electrical apparatus are as follows: 1950, July 1, 249-5; August 1, 248-0; and 
September 1, 251-2; 1949, September 1, 228-1. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 

4 The situation in the last pay periods in August was affected by the railway dispute. The amount of change 
resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA meee 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 





Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 








Average 

















Average Average | __ 

Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average C £ PY STEEE 

Week | Harnings Earnings Weekly ost 0 Real : 

per Wee f Living Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 

cts. RS 
Monthly, Acveracie 1945 .).. .ues.asceancoen. 45-0 69-4 817238 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 19AG Ai. s0....ccccce es 43 -2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Acveragerl94 Vian. wincsesencee ss 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly, Average 194800 c5a...0s000ees. 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 194953 ccnecsscs mans on 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 

January 1 ARLOL Gere eer 43 -2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February LePLOA GE carvers eens « 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March DARL OSS aoe sees. trees 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April M94 Beh ere a actteess 43 -2* 89-0 Ber4o" 127-2 122-7 103-7 
ae ee i feet eectee merece |, 3h.) 
MUO AS re ahi veer . . 4-8 101-0 
July 1 GAR hs aN Se Ataris 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Dep OAR a eae Anis wel ravens 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September ee LOA S eee cote 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October Dt OAS Cees ere 2 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1 ese OY TaN Sete ei a ee 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December TAR OAR A Acar ss 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 4 Oa A Mea atsvetes 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
eee : We We ghee er enaeKOnees ioe 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
arch a AOA OS ptets satarsierets -0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April DELO Oe 1. i, oe te 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
ae a tere se ann as ieee her ae 7 te ae 4 129-0 105-7 
une ROAD sates easter wise . : : 33-8 129-9 103-0 
July UPS 104.0 Siar Apne ctor: 41-8 99-1 41.42 138-1 131-1 104-6 
August DOA O Peer re te crehe svete 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September ieee OS Oh ne Aa tte erie 42-4 98-4 41.72 137-1 131-3 105-2 
October lah 1940 eee Secs cs 42-7 99-3 42.40 140°3 131-2 106-9 
November O40) Pe Peek * 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1 TUS ee oe Been ects 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January Ih AWE Sas tomodosad 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February ley WRU Ee Aero ounce 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March LT ODO ee cuustsvetetetens 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April APL ODOM atvcmromsrsct 42-8 101-7 43 .53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
ey Sh. tal RE Meche) ese ON 
une PaO ()pepeteasrcrsc crete sort , 8 107-5 
July Le LODO NS wes eet tstoe 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August PEL OS Ooi care ss,ciee 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September 119501) ett ss 41-9() 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 


a a 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1,1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
42-6 hours, $43.67. ‘ 

(1) The situation in the last pay period in August was affected by the railway dispute. The amount of change 
resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess. 

(2) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Winhlled Vaedneles Live Applications for Employ- 

















Month Bas Tout 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
October 1 D4. 5 kore vette eacadtate Cer oe ae ee 113, 840 39,415 At}, PA) 95,576 33, 093 128, 669 
October 1946 Seton tert eee ee 95,814 45,820 141, 634 Dale 19 31,040 142, 259 
October 104 fae et ae ae ene ee. oe ee 73 , 892 35, 430 109,322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
October OAR Rea yl eee foc, Pea ee ei Ae 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
October 1949 ee he, A Ker Ser PR OL Sn: SO 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143 , 047 
November H1940 oe ee: aire oe kee heen een 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December TOA ae rs aes pote ene Boe oe 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
January EUS SRS enter Meee DEAS Ae Oe. NN 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273 , 957 
HEDTUaTy. alc yas ee SrtA oh es eee eee 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 TEL OY 375,596 
March LOD OMA SS eh ORS 8 sy ee Be reer 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375,998 
April TOS OR ere ee cree ac ope tee Ni an Se eee. 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428, 291 
May 195 0 ae ort ck oh epee he eae Pare ae 18,635 15,386 34, 021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June LODO ste Ue Ae ie eo ee ee Ea 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
July RAYE O's RMON ot tot AC A ee ee ee 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August OS Oi Rae SA tig Wed epee nr pres 2 RO a a 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 157, 288 
September M950 wie eee eR 7 ee ba a les 29,631 16,559 46, 190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October OS ONS Retyars i eect, eee POR era ae 47,469 ine 64,791 79,760 53,314 133 , 074 
November v1 950 CAs eis tte Ae ee aie 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89.690 Din ols 147.003 








(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


















































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total August 31, 1950 % 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 3,559 457 4,016 +1, 706 +73-9 
MOS Sis Here Boe A ee eed ae ee ae 16, 782 10 16,792 | +9, 049 +116-9 
IBID WOO CMe Mss 61 te Bia. con ee ae OR okecls perce eeie 13, 725 2 133720 +7, 674 +126-8 
PMID Der. cancun tee eae ke be oie Rasta ieten cca, eee oer apes 2,989 5 2,994 +1.364 +83 -7 
SOU Bers LO reese eat ore hac we as eaten Soke eee tesa 68 3 71 ap ial +18-3 
| 
RERUNS Fete ct eae Cojee ccs ation ats een hn, Sass pe 1,405 34 1,439 | +570 +65-6 
OXCEY MEW (OEE: ORS te See 2 ls ee Cred eS a Pea ot 129 2 131 =e +2 -3 
Metallic ores— 
LOM, 1S erty cates evel ee tyne ee eo, ia a ees 67 3 70 +3 +4-5 
OLE Es Pon, costes crore ee Gan ee 370 4 374 +22 +6°-3 
INiGKel ec taeerd .ccc he! SRR ee ee eee 642 _ 642 +446 +227-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 1183) 11 144 +51 +54-8 
IPrOspectinoanasail produciie swe eee dene cee nee 64 14 78 +45 +136-4 
Manutacturing’ pois See ee ee ener: 8,504 4,881 18,385 +2, 260 +20-3 
Pood aad Kindred praduct$s,.2 05.05.5008 cahooe ee. 840 624 1,464 +47 +3°3 
WRextiles: apparelenc. suse tn eats ae ee eee te 746 2,627 3,373 +514 +18-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 1,366 115 1,481 +288 +24-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 1,181 209 1,390 +511 +58-1 
Chemicalsiand-alliedproductss.....9.0..aece eee olo. 322 124 446 +97 +27-8 
Eroducts of petroleumvand Coals.s. ese eee eee 36 4 40 +6 +17-6 
RUUD eRIDTOOUCES. cca cate cree: Comer erent ae 94 111 205 —8-9 +76-7 
eatierand productsasenae none eae oe eee 186 250 436 —11 —2-5 
Stone; clay and glass products.............++...+1e<.s-. 236 aif 273 +53 +24-] 
iroufand sbheelsandipro ducts sees cee eee 860 68 928 +122 +15-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products....<...........e0e.--- 538 130 668 +148 +28-5 
MACHINE yee. aie tk ates coer Sem 518 75 593 —24 —3-9 
Electrical equipment and products...................-. 340 155 495 +54 +12-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,241 352 1,593 +366 +29°8 
CONG ETEICLION eae 20 3 -s-0k Sicko n en hee 6,306 68 6,374 +2, 196 +52-6 
Transportation and Storage.............................. 1,958 108 2,066 +857 +70-9 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 381 176 557 +5 +0-9 
Tage. Mes Ont pe teen Va dinette ee ee ee Se 3,865 3,088 6,953 +1, 464 +26°7 
Wholesales sys res, on tren ae EEE Ns epee Teel ee doi 519 1,894 +307 +19-3 
Retails empeeed stereo ee ee eee 2,490 2,569 5, 059 1,157 +29-7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 999 788 1,787 —8§ —0-5 
BOP VCCI See oe ted os Mae ae ee Te Sees eee 3,714 7,709 11,423 +503 +4°6 
PubliGge wea ee cose aden cota Set eat ee ee es 1,083 378 1,461 +239 ; +19-6 
Domesticaew: Geeie kn ee Eat ae nen ce 116 3, 669 3,785 +484 +14-7 
POrsOD a Ls ical sores eile ae ee Sede tok shay ee Rorscahae 1,525 |}, 38,282 4,807 —334 —6:5 
Other Servic ciiscccn tac ot Camtaks aeons Aocien ar oe 990 380 1,370 +114] , +9-1 
AN Industries, noe... 20 Fm aoe eee teats 47,473 17,319 64, 792 +18, 602 +40-3 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 28, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 






































, Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group — a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,200 346 1,546 3, 203 1,039 4,242 
(Glericaleworkers.. te 42 os or ht. cee 2,179 3,464 5, 643 5, 282 16, 240 21622 
Sales Workers........ bioks duller om Pai olo Ge ore 1,637 1,569 3,206 3,030 8,061 11,091 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers a iliie 6, 821 7,998 9,182 9,084 18, 266 
OAMIGN, oct esis = Ee Rui ialg Rete oe DUN | Wer aheetich. >. 50 813 9 822 
Agriculture and Fishing................. 3,493 120 3,613 848 148 996 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 25, 954 3,061 29,015 26, 762 9,447 36, 209 
Food and kindred products.......... 139 66 208 597 460 1,057 
Wextilesy clothing, €te.,..).)i2+..... 267 mp 0)5) 2,502 1,033 5,365 6,398 
Lumber and wood products......... 17,754 2 17,756 2,058 63 2-121 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 134 31 165 377 332 709 
Wea ther’and products. /...... 02.00... 83 159 242 591 498 1,089 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 31 2 33 ie Pi 99 
IMetalvconicine ene oe ad 215726 42 1,768 3,740 384 4,124 
IBCCULICA En te Neen ace ook cane acs 209 25 234 703 224 927 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... AL Ray torte Re 24 282 82 364 
Vici Weert, Oe ia Soe ie 28)? | es ee are 228 784 4 788 
(Constvuchions eee eee aes LF OO AM ean, sevetn a nee 1,884 5,358 3 5,361 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,145 fi iby) 4,037 32 4,069 
Communications and public utility... Ole ented, Sivcped a 57 176 3 179 
Fina Ovanduser vil COaemck, enw ects acne 329 239 568 853 763 1,616 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,566 158 eee 4,155 944 5,099 
OnOMI GMM eet ee ls ec lcathas. otk hee 111 8 119 620 174 794 
Agorenbices tek 5.5 to. a cskcs, 267 17 284 1,326 89 1,415 
Unskalledp Workers) wer vctcc reads ss eres 1,941 13,720 30,640 9,286 39,926 
HOO draNdEtODHCCOSs: oosn aa oe os ees Bilt 378 689 540 1,370 1,910 
Lumber and lumber products........ 709 a5) 742 974 214 1,188 
Meta lwGrisinhoe eemmacn cee, seid. os. 609 43 652 1,144 200 one 
Gonsteichiouweew ey. . 2a tae nee Pena I So i eer teh 3,950 3,404 2 3,406 
Other unskilled workers............. 6, 200 1,487 7,687 24,578 7,467 32,045 
OAL were oe beg See oe ee 47,469 ey 17,3822 64,791 79, 769 53,314 133,074 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACE- 
MENTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 

















Industry : 
S Vacancies Re Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Aga enyhavine. nel auh rea, 60S gay) oy tit a eer Ae KORE Heras Wea. aa SORE Gore nae 2,736 2,816 1,822 
Rosine ACE Oe : Set oe ; : bs Repent ERO ee ee Cie ie RG |i ES i 20 kos 4,432 742 590 
UVITITTTa ORR PRR PPE, 8 ete. too, Races hCte eid ote cz! cond Sere Oe tokens EAI te LOY anor om ctene rede ee 502 Boe 223 
NIAC GUNN Ome Rie Meter, t OP ie hese ete, bodman Svs ava rare Drtoa eeepc teen aie eetare che icant te 7,679 7,316 4,964 
HOOU ANG eksin dReCaDEOCUCUS: acme cere ote 3s a2 0 de eee ee ele shes: ee erence les52 1,308 889 
Nex iiles pp arelwGucsaterk el date Feed ates aya sete AP omni ote Parl cand Wace aa ces 1,192 1,062 687 
ommberancdetnishec Lum DOr DLO MUCUS men acmeme sae cane lami etn canenaek eerie a: 1,023 927 i 03 
led prancdepapen procuctsrald pling oeeipenc. ice sein ee eee eet 494 486 325 
Whemicalsmnarmlired Productsy. ve scdst ane: .o. He RR, ie Bee bie eae el jain 325 309 200 
IBroductsrorpetrolelinl alduCOall eaten sero este peta ern ierdn eet cean ts oasis ee ete tne 49 44 32 
UID CEIDLO CUCUS Ss Mien eral chi He ates stares ota Seat nieeee ecieery Eete earn ein ta cc. 121 118 68 
Weeatlionan canrocducts.. cece ato oe Acca Onn ea regsrte tee oie braves te ce 219 221 134 
STONE ACA VRANGue Ss DLOCUCEOs nem sieria cere tee at esis Oeiens elicors here eieee tices 204 201 126 
Kromandisteeland products. acmcaaercreteGr ces ser are «Me kent tives, Sie aaee oe 644 687 447 
INAS nearer ed epenote aor MV, cco usr ebacarnc Ue cous Son be Soe amore poee 370 324 aa 
IVEATCMIN ELV Meyt ieee ihe ohh oie Aerator Cee TE ED. ceva ee ee ae 378 396 253 
HAISCETICALCGUIPMEeNt AN) PLOCUCEB Te 7 geen .areo ose h-9 nips slew eb wi aians'slgin ws elnrny we 340 343 225 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 968 895 _ 654 
(SONS ET GUL ONCE TT cee Seder ee ear a re ee EN iat creo 5,077 4, 421 Sy 415 
Transportation and Storage............. TAS Be on Ce PLA Rs PAP ERE Ea Ce 1,972 1, 627 1,238 
@ommunica tions, and otnersPublichUibilitvess ascents el teenie <ieteisiericieerle 297 288 186 
PENG GM eee cee Re cm let ee Re te te Nee, Se Sater aye POM areit fate oatens) sf ooh het svetere 4,009 4,074 2,465 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate........... is PEA 0 es Ser Nok He kn ae Red r 470 432 223 
TLC ee ee ee US A IN En Sua TR eR etn SE IM tan, etre, ae ane hs ven © aa ner 7,198 6,729 4,809 
A LIME RG TISCTICS erences he ee peters ies ceric ea caress eae Clete Ip ehuauee eisesye tev 34,372 28,777 19, 935 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 





Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ——_—_—__—_————| end of | Oct. 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 

Newfoundland............... 756 832 1, 632 238 80 2 5,526 3,501 
@ormer Brooke. sane 610 755 260 66 HERS ee reed 818 312 
Grand Walla oo, .axmachtnes its teks ois be BS ule aiake. seen RAW Sora thins | ee 483 362 
Sty JOHN Ss qe ace wee tee 145 idl 1,319 167 66 2 4,225 2,827 
Prince Edward Island........ 931 678 730 456 296 41 792 696 
@harlottetownesmec se eee 345 220 491 246 137 36 551 476 
SUMMIMCT Sid Gann erent 586 458 239 210 159 5 241 220 
INOVaIS COU amen ene 2,513 782 6,041 2,966 1,653 477 8,940 9,039 
Am herst...an-s ween nen ees 35 2 130 37 23 10 223 242 
Bridvewaterens eee 28 13 153 26 7 12 227 246 
Ela liiaxe 68s 4ane oath ten ene 1,061 544 De eier tao 586 263 3,304 3371 
Invern essaneney crc cea 5 5 6 167 eee 135 139 
Wontwillom a. concen aaron 193 67 238 143 149 4 405 399 
Dxverpoolts) ocak siss,s coon dy 8 3 94 10 ON ie otto g 156 202 
New Glasgow, anes. ..rteee 604 48 815 699 SZ) 34 868 964 
Seu Gposodoadoaeeads dt eae Sra we 73 if ihe Pee wae 161 161 
SpAshGie ec dane Son Anno eOoobe 361 44 1,562 530 197 131 2,636 2,274 
LU AVigo Wier gy. ce eter eee na rae 125 ay 284 153 53 23 349 354 
Yarmouth, Shelbourne....... 82 4 269 120 (tote eae cers ord 476 687 
New Brunswick............:. 3,696 1,403 7,977 4,646 1,820 890 6,832 6,832 
BeVNaU eo ono o a omc FCN 62 11 264 117 7 37 324 297 
@ampbellitontene eee ree 132 91 311 150 35 8 380 281 
HamuUndstanes....5.asc.c ee 435 281 1, 643 1,219 144 5 167 191 
Brederictousayict ence 326 197 416 342 168 55 372 368 
Minto tk ear eae ceed Weta 101 10 196 134 88 215 199 
Moncton eee eaee eee 1,278 337 2,095 1,368 677 410 1,983 1,914 
Newcastle taaaiiacc: teehee 113 76 1 5 Sah PR ae 2S iced 493 376 
amt John) go. ox. Sones. 460 138 1,507 530 317 87 2,399 2,617 
Sta otephonse. rer eee ee 306 29 464 336 51 253 252 340 
SUSSEXTR ee ee, ee oe 53 31 79 30 13 7 136 121 
Woodstock es npeeere na. t. 430 202 351 268 284 24 111 128 
Quechee eye wee ee cieet 31, 637 18,112 355529 26,801 15,218 1,312 42,784 44,187 
INS DOSCOS tee Mee ce oe 83 70 81 31 14 9 146 156 
Besullarnoigs ay ost ac asdlen 74 14 219 67 Boule. oe cone 331 348 
eleing hati seease oe ant ere 67 27 127 83 56 1 140 192 
Causapscal Pi eyet eee ce 122 459 81 52 WA heidi hn Se 182 142 
Chandlers ee ce nlc cececsas 229 163 143 139 81 35 260 153 
Chicoutimi anne eee ee 256 642 696 474 175 10 682 735 
DMOl beau ae are cin c0a ee 13 place 54 15 8 1 107 111 
Drummondville............. 170 29 500 178 114 13 1,009 1,128 
Arn Dana 0 tn co oe 178 111 210 67 Dw een ce 318 203 
Gran bys Goo eee. re 142 25 410 182 101 24 579 624 
RULE Te eae oak See soe eg 350 146 751 465 185 2 1,075 1,047 
VOUT LO Sse tact eee nee tee 232 193 276 224 Sis ereeePcrersrcks 531 503 
JONQUICTG Ser eae eae 237 82 436 258 TUS aliet, eerceaes 447 639 
Machutes spy: snantey acide isek 117 35 191 138 82 By 212 192 
LaMalbaiee: oa). As aba 164 197 121 17 9 3 172 209 
amluquesnescg. aces ee ee 1, 837 1,610 405 215 208: | eecteces 291 352 
TSO VIS TEAC e oe aie ikem 105 66 496 225 65 10 998 891 
WMatanal fe Sou saes sade ih eee 114 436 84 16 Da) sesame 144 175 
MCC ANILIC Veet Tee er ee ee 496 120 235 186 216) |e ee mete 124 124 
Montsaunicra ae ete 70 240 al 47 25 5 109 98 
Montimarn yee Lee een 27 110 237 58 21 3 297 269 
Montreal tien se ee ee ee 15,345 6,376 15, 204 13, 767 8,764 736 18, 248 18,129 
Once Ure ery. se chr etleneee 85 117 68 37 PA | See 3 Be 271 267 
Cuebece teste eee eee Deo 1,336 3, (ol 2,637 1,160 202 4,840 5,360 
RIMOUSKI ere ee ee re 936 832 170 Gt ee Soiree 253 284 
Riviere.du Loup:...Paces.... 83 42 1, 693 1,494 BY icc a ioe 413 333 
OU Yin eres tees eee 332 73 454 407 201 21 BOO 456 
Ste wAgathenmen cece. 180 110 133 102 64 5 99 100 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 74 14 204 85 60 3 164 160 
pte heresesn, i. nact Soar ners 88 18 149 115 BAe ce iscyats ices 304 442 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 482 398 465 423 240 38 475 49§ 
Step yacinthe shee eee 418 219 325 305 251 4 521 630 
Et J CAME Ml tenes ea oce ine Meets 478 168 403 443 258 4 509 589 
Stes CLOlMl Os hoe eee ieanine 412 135 472 353 241 1 368 372 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 258 402 666 320 277 1 587 552 
Shawinigan Falls............ 243 78 574 274 149 1 916 1,107 
Sherbrookeseeensa-eeet 890 288 ode 834 478 94 1,657 1,731 
SOrel seer wade aac cities 180 146 621 82 PH ak Bie ies 3 789 1,006 
Thetford Mines.............. 122 40 387 264 97 3 574 573 
hres, Riversces eters As? 715 1,107 820 419 27 1,566 1,756 
Valid Oran cence ae eee st oe href 1, 709 400 Parl 160 22 337 280 
Walleytiel dims sarcnine ss 258 44 768 291 DAG Sl iskeceterners tte 961 785 
Wictorawallermens ccc ecm 200 i 328 194 111 32 423 486 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 


ee 
SSeeeeeaeoaoeowoeoeooeoos$<$<$=$S$S$0gO—“$soaoO$Mmaowqwqq“CxowOODDODnQunananannmmmm ee 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —_——_— end of | Oct. 26; 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
NDTIGATIG eR cee cvocehins yaw nice « 57,581 275202 54,187 45,730 27,511 5,222 35,504 38,812 
PATTI UOT. abs eer Perce 373 291 166 157 97 17 49 47 
SUTIN eet eines ee 470 181 477 465 336 i) 150 155 
Belleville. jee core cat sone te 803 82 591 810 568 67 433 533 
IBracebrid@enccoien senees< ss 80 26 111 80 48 5 80 123 
IBIFATYNKO NG oso omec ddecandeane il7eil 87 162 168 Tae ceayercte carer 82 73 
IS TANULONG cam ec ceretie coe aak. 848 157 1, 103 794 515 111 851 879 
TOC Ville cease. eenien oe. 251 5 274 278 134 113 101 133 
@arletonsb laces. 29 5 71 49 28a lh caiewy ie 137 122 
(CNN Ca eaten pampont tena 627 128 729 683 404 61 348 659 
WO OuUrge enters sieht 245 18 320 334 211 49 174 148 
Wollingwood.essctees eee: 86 19 125 92 85 1 173 259 
Cornwall meen setict keanscs 3 367 80 621 470 232 34 571 946 
IFO Ghose acnasoone ANC Boone 55 18 179 68 30 2 213 168 
HonveliranGes een nn ase .. 494 433 122 112 65 12 56 48 
HOT GR VAlIaTTNeee nae catne 513 482 838 478 303 43 558 590 
Calemeen eee ener sn es 378 180 365 275 178 12 330 335 
ClANANOGNO tm ceseh ae he sila 58 3 Th 62 51 5 47 80 
Coderichwrsit a tater a ent 83 45 113 100 45 13 58 40 
Ciel phwectntee eerste 395 174 516 398 204 52 329 298 
labmemilioy.! peodhendoce canes 3,226 1,011 4,435 3,485 1,775 633 3,613 4,024 
is tS opines Sonocmadcuggae 49 19 151 75 27 1 179 185 
Ingersoll Woe. ays ose cas s 135 50 132 109 81 15 62 74 
ISA DUSKASING see ee eeraticiet 680 762 418 468 AD Ss RSs ae ae 26 33 
ISGHORAMH eee chien nie. 81 41F 161 76 hie | eves erorr orca 175 177 
PMT OStONE metre eine os 772 277 892 845 485 46 694 697 
Keamielancdelia kone cneeis a. 445 308 358 346 159 33 257 271 
’ Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 780 359 705 820 543 35 266 284 
Geaming tone assem ce nie: 226 25 344 268 150 45 175 295 
MEIN ISS Verner cee asc eak reece ora 139 59 148 148 60 Pel 129 131 
ISTOWOLAN teeter ecien sci <olee. 59 53 74 63 oi 3 93 98 
ON CLONL Se ire see eee ie cs 2,599 1218 2,869 2,596 1,139 741 980 1,105 
Madan. incarnate are bicon 111 260 15 12 333 a 
IN ADAnNeGs aes sensi cnr cinco. 93 18 97 99 70 3 65 2 
Nowa OrOnto.. snes sents 806 333 715 498 352 2 541 555 
Nisgarselalls saeco 468 56 704 462 326 16 473 516 
North Bay ees eee sea: 646 202 611 576 347 56 240 270 
Opulig. ee Pete ec eeine eine « 207 26 260 222 156 20 185 198 
OSHAWA. cre Phineas: 1, 747 641 2,179 15 752 1,095 52 1,116 1,062 
Ottawa cose tare wc es 2,140 802 2,066 1,925 183 2,278 2,064 
Owenisound see. tee. 312 88 362 348 202 35 2 a 
leeway b5usboassneodoes 84 9 93 69 (ital arora Baa 
Remibroke:). sciccecsee eee. «-s 362 104 534 347 216 14 276 
IEE Ol, ees aries ce aa Aine de, 17 163 145 66 10 a ae 
Bor ROLoug ty he RII. 6 ay oe ee ae Racers cao p Zs 
TELODEE eee ees) hoor LO senor) pe SOONER Ss Od leis ce iecscete 
IR OTGPATIE OUD ee aretdayes. 36 cotarh 6,112 3, 728 940 766 674 6 oe ee 
PortiColbormensdeencsiesss + 135 61 277 116 85 3 o 4 
TeAWaS{UO Meancon ie coe OOo 63 44 86 90 in ecto es y a ie 
RONITGW etme a teins oicrows 136 25 179 160 109 race 
Ste ©avnarinesers o..ccs 2.1 a: 1,009 335 1,075 866 518 100 a 0 
St UMOMeaS wen ccc we bac. 394 mt Re ae ae a es ae 
AUNT er Ries ts ee ciasis 418 2 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 269 166 372 269 285 ioe ioe 
SMNCOCH eee es koa sineeaa ies 256 74 268 243 149 ; rs is 
DO ue MOOKOUtEe Hert aes. 117 103 144 132 re i. ani a 
pints pols Mpg Me ae tin cae ae a ae Bee ie a ie 106 
DGLaAtlOLNd amet ee crac cies 
ees ee eee estan ese | on ees) 
NEN psre ce cteteisie stale lsvaidre.v isl alga) aie ’ ’ ’ ’ 
ey Ph ahs Ae are ne eae 927 25 508 568 ie. 4 : aki : a 
PROROM TONNE Rare melee tie siauareic 18,380 9,524 16, 063 14,431 9,046 1,704 ie ee 
Pitren tone ets cimecee tie paahes 2 56 274 309 a ee conta iO e3 
Wallserton eereniancint scene 87 80 101 70 AO aces et ie ine 
Wallaceb trier seiise ce -isyes: 324 12 419 321 56 ie a 
Wiel lan Glomemmmnn An ray atc 457 54 571 420 191 81 oe aa 
WVGSLOM See eiteyece tele ates! aus sys 507 ote 359 339 PAG tachi hO Reet oe 3 437 
WATGSOI econ sami sel sel 1,334 270 2,914 1, 444 667 307 i we 4 
NVGOGStOG Keene hice aie cee 226 116 253 204 L490 c\eeerciaeet 
844 1,337 6,488 7,202 
MGaMLODa sc ncoeee wees eee =p 4 Sean Cia et Die 3 an 
BPAGOON. 0. occ sees oie eins ; 5 106 131 
74 165 74 114 
IDF oasoceaeoe Oe aaae aor 255 9 63 136 
Hilins lone eis iectnan citer: 132 44 151 154 aoe ; oe 154 
Portage la Prairie............ at ie a ee 42 ; 39 38 
Wonteg cet Ocak 6, 837 3,438 7,219 5, 650 2,702 1,304 5,740 6,269 
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TABLE D-5. SERVICE OFFICES SOx 
FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to ———————————| end of | October 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 26, 1950 


| | SI | | 


Saskatchewamn................ 6,049 25050 5,824 5,370 3, 403 662 25927 3,955 
Hatevan'’s, cies 2 cea 238 99 + 166 WLM 138 3 29 
MOOSG Ja Weesrachodeneeonene 687 291 630 629 406 58 381 501 
North Battleford............ 192 108 150 154 122 1 175 203 
Prince: Aliberbtecs ce others ene 575 148 550 533 312 31 398 625 
Re ging. fe Seka ae tae veneer: 2,058 471 2.4120 2,116 1,238 369 543 725 
Saskatoon reste site eee 1,542 568 1,582 1,214 788 159 1,051 1,385 
Swat urrenteres see eee 159 118 127 126 71 4 116 148 
Wey DUITIC ode mine teen coe 209 63 179 159 116 18 56 75 
MODKtOnee cease oto te See ee 389 184 320 262 212 19 178 255 
Albertavs Wonnccdce ote 10,882 3,870 10,237 9,154 6, 062 1,154 5,678 6,605 
Bisirmore=.. cane eee ees 136 68 46 Shel hee 103 0 
@aloary. ls Saw cars ston ieee 4,581 1,396 4,257 4,191 2,581 477 2,203 2,584 
Drvmielier-*-aasnc eee eee 140 32 124 105 LUG |S ee eee 169 181 
Bo besVonshio) lead cach helen Wate wicke 4,314 1, 433 4,622 plots: 2,406 631 2,382 2,769 
WdSOne Ranson arene ene 216 165 97 THE 1020) teememe a 53 62 
Met hprideges.c scars meee. 716 497 566 514 337 45 336 44] 
MedicmevHats 1.2.28 aaehaines 169 47 235 113 OT: ese seen 199 206 
184 sy hal DY=1s) atten ate iy | Tiere 4 | 551 209 268 255 361 1 233 282 
British Columbia............. 14,375 5,584 19,453 15, 065 7,184 1,571 18, 232 21,551 
Chillimselkeste sien ie Ne 252 69 412 300 192 70 394 505 
(CONTTCNAY ae nice eee 49 48 233 34 28 Niteemee cease 13¢ 184 
Cranbroolets..4..s. season oe 89 34 83 58 AN cae ae 113 143 
Dawson! Creeks. .5. ees can 231 61 198 198 LSSiie eee! 46 50 
Duncan: Bese aot eae 274 130 249 327 140 11 135 187 
Kamloops, we aenean eta aye) 194 299 200 13.0 \\| peaeteere ee 170 153 
Kelowna eens oe ae toe ee 644 186 637 654 514 103 196 166 
NANAIMO aes ce 191 33 547 260 103 51 425 536 
ING]SOn cenit hate ee rene 285 133 262 260 187 4 146 146 
New Westminster............ 786 333 1,926 762 454 105 2,462 3,181 
IPGNtICLOnA Meee eee 765 604 211 194 164 1 145 140 
ort libertisesscct ice fe tan 206 72 230 244 117 ie, 135 183 
IPRINCOMGEOLLO saan eae 959 392 519 554 442 63 121 151 
Prince Waperbss joasaece eke. 354 147 291 261 D1 eee ees 223 264 
Princeton mae thea Matte ne 89 49 75 62 YO eae eee oe 27 25 
Braille wou ce rhe is Mime 221 60 292 227 167 7 208 223 
WANCOUVEI mts ee ane 7,170 2,490 10,790 6, 989 3,001 1,028 1i112 12,985 
[Vernonia ey een teat 375 131 497 449 406 10 114 141 
Wictorian wee ent eenee 884 361 1,545 882 518 106 1,842 2,064 
Wihitchorse sence ae ee 176 Ot 157 157 NBR Pore aaa 82 124 
Canadas ee free 137, 486 65,013 | 149,751 | 115,108 67,071 12,668 | 133,703 142,410 
MES OS sce tet Rea eyed See ky se 102,560 47,668 102,921 80,631 50,382 7,612 80,089 86,001 
Females..........-. SAE 34,926 17,345 46, 830 34,477 | » 16,689 5,056 53,614 56,409 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES 1940-1950 
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Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OA Ditrccetcentette fats, s ote eee a ee 653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
Oe ee teres, Aiveatatvetsanae exe ra cia hte cee 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175; 766 507,763 
LOAD. Care ge ia as Maret: Sa: Ae te eee ee 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
1 ee Teen I>, ey een oe a ei UY Se ee 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
Ld ae oad. Seah: oe Bee e cat ere 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
TOA DUR Sirtarttee ae Aaveth Sete eaten Seine 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OR Rot oh 5 Ga) pane Caeeinns PRI: ie 1, 464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
LSE CR ROL A ny AAR ell ne Ge ales SANE Ser 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
104g ee ee ae hore. Saran Bey, oti heed Palin Llo7e295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
LOAD Nake Cee ects tec treisic a Res, ae tees Mews ee ee 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684, 179 
TOSOWBOMw eels yin ac cckt tees ae emcee 1,099,093 422,228 1,521,321 404,691 167,712 572,403 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM AUGUST 1, 1949 TO 
AUGUST 1, 1950 











At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
Py me NCOP ADEs aulitliciar hs ts oa coe tee een Ae aed oties Guan 2,621,000 2,541,100 79,900 
PEL DOL ee Oa: oe eee Ee aL Loe: 2,637,000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
CERT ES Rt aes Aas ne it oe bu ek ee ne 2,626, 000 2,542, 500 83, 500 
Pe OMT OTe tn OR or A lors ttdiry Mabie te Ma stn Hee 2,625, 000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
BPE GCINDOLS Herter WAR, de, 2, as deat A ER ae Lk ies 2,678, 000 2,525, 700 152,300 
CAN = PAR Aga i a es oe oe Are 9 ae Beal 2,667,000 2,444, 900 222,100 
pete Veta co Oe ha ie he Ades oa Sloot a eS 2,659, 000 2,361,800 297, 200 
PUAUL Oita tf op canhlWhdnicrAl seh oan hide Mayas «si a 2,644, 000 2,357,800 286, 200 
Py ULM RO Pere, Seontrs, lover, he osc Mier iccs crs: v cbsain actos he orae § 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
UU. a a re ol Re RE See een Seek eae 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
AUT AS oscuro RET COCA ae eS eed 2,690,000 2,543, 500 146,500 
SLE pre ee PR NTS AE scnce Oe Shaye drtnld «Rook! oe dures Gated Gis 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
/NGTALUEL Pasay SA aA ee. a RO ee OD AS a 2,735, 000 2,642,500 92,500 


ie hee claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding 
month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 29, 1950 





6 Haye 9)) 7-12, |). 16-24 — |peap~4g a | “Adee. (| eos 
Province and Sex Tora pend dave aug | days dava ban 

INewlound lance cere tae. cs dots ece-s es 507 142 55 97 95 41 tie 
Mia lee Genrer ree cee cts cise ivors 482 138 52 96 91 33 72 

UG INVA LO Nein oie irre oe sie wictoiwltieterd lols 25 4 3 1 4 8 5 
(UATE «osc Gos Oe cme coe Gere oe onaer (1,727) (409) (31) (89) (239) (224) (735) 
GCHemaleaeeen ath cee rts cies caches (130) (41) (10) (15) (17) (19) (28) 
Princesa ward (sland peepee. sscnnes oes 417 97 32 66 53 52 117 
CAIDA chloro O1REICCORCIC CICERO ECOG 250 60 25 37 31 27 70 
IRN ae Rite Gu neice ea EMEC IER Soo ar 167 ‘Ou 7 29 22 25 47 

IND ViAESCOLLM EI eas Af Rees canes sie < 6,394 1,369 674 885 1,025 811 1, 630 
DG ae ee ra rote oie s oils ales Sueuare:% 5, 102 1,133 548 737 779 662 1, 243 
IPSN specoom ee Oa eS EC oe 1, 292 236 126 148 246 149 387 
ING WAS REMS WAC los Neri. ciereids sis exe cio aie avale wie 4,691 967 375 565 821 592 1,371 
CSE. An Spc oe Cor Seen OIe canoer 8,429 715 277 420 614 457 946 
Hemalone ree nae ceeemalee cee ones 1,262 252 98 145 207 135 425 
Ourebec semen scribe eins pe sisda ee 31,3538 6, 833 2,596 3,704 5,020 3,480 9,720 
Net eo MAME ioe efector steed iesete: tie avsteelsis @ aieless 17, 840 4,427 1,571 2,196 2,730 1,793 6,123 
ASTIN ELEC eevee Sie oe enc iale ols sfoussaia' es eroial i Sie as 13,513 2,406 1,025 1,508 2,290 1,687 4,597 
(QIN), a3 Caen Gb DOS OS eB e Der oeae 22,696 6, 285 1,751 2,455 2,959 2,035 Coot 
WIT aaah eS .otnao SOnRUOUOCOnOne oan oor 12,422 4,019 995 1,228 1.374 946 3,860 

IRs ect (ly oe eae eet a Oe een CIE Tee 10, 274 2,266 756 1,227 1,585 1,089 Saati 
IMIG HAU FO OLY, AS sae AO Sein ne One ae ae 4,457 867 318 494 800 1,541 
Vite eerie Pee chee yeh atarsi ove. (oats; anvil aateretonst srs 1,904 357 126 216 253 176 776 
Hern alo ee eie tein ce san arenes eneares 2,553 510 192 278 547 261 765 
SG) SHON Gliigne aodob cGonate HAD O BORDON God 1,484 294 114 215 263 126 472 
LIE eed Ginc/G DBO e DRIGRIO CIE CIEE OODLES 576 98 30 64 104 53 227 
POT ece ete tie Sevefoeeiclate ioe etleveietemelels 908 196 84 151 159 73 245 

JNM OYSTEUE «see cn pined GEO OU OS OREO DOCaO 5,921 3,468 321 395 467 254 1,016 
IN FENG Sasi BAD ame Os OOO DEO SAE: 4,669 3,183 205 200 240 133 708 
HOTTA le ce ine cieroreine oielsloinie se aisioiele einic 1, 252 285 116 195 227 121 308 
Britis @olumbiabocee ccs sieleiets «i ateelcleeiels 10,973 2,589 1, 053 Ievoo 1,628 972 2,998 
LLG Par WTR otters a cious ae eis; slovelsce siele, siahe 6,959 1,614 768 1,247 932 531 1,867 
Litrato os aokio poh en Geeinoo apoE 4,014 975 285 486 696 441 1,131 
ETLOUAE eaten ers crclciaitielescla cress icisteiein’ere sieistaysie 88, 893 22,911 7,289 10, 609 Tok 8, 800 26,153 
NEAT ee ee nok cate teeeh eees 53,633 | 15,744 4,597 6,441 7,148 4,811 14,892 
FEMALE PORE Rie 6 4. es 35, 260 7,167 2,692 4,168 5, 983 3,989 11,261 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 
in the totals. 
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_ TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


a a a ei ee 
oo 05050505 ————————E—E EEE 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
VANUATY.. Woot, Wate ox 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 |126,649 |182,053 |........ 
February..... 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 |109,282 |........ 
March........] 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 119, B38) 1s aerate 
Way a RS a 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 |........ 
May senate 3 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 | 8,825,| 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,6171 52,675 | 71,619 |........ 
JUNOT Bi! p53 4,629 | 1,772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284 ]........ 
giily.4.E otieee 2,668 | 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 | 43,929 |........ 
August....... 1,855-) 1, 370:| y8,.241)° 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 1°50, 201 161.545 | ee 
September....| 1,118 | 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 | 49,999 |...|.... 
October...... 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 |........|........ 
November...|- 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798.| 58,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,496 1114,888 |........|.....2., 
December....} 3,337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 |105,939 |139,406 |........|........ 

Totals... .44 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 |488,667 |442,854 |649,090 |933,832 |768,502 |........ 


a a eee 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


eee eee 
Ee 


Province 





Newloundland (4. ocd. oc es celts Pee 


Prince; Buward Island: ...5..icccm te pences cease 
NGO COLA cols alse gies cies, Lain one ae eee 


ERT A SoS ews lae mht es a, a cay eines Coie Re, 


Disposal of Claims (including 
Claims filed at Local Offices (1) |claims pending from previous 








months (2) 
: Not 
avd Entitled : : 

Total Initial | Renewal Entitled | Pending 

to Benefit to Benefit 
323 296 27 225 134 93 
(518) (435) (83) (338) (346) (593) 
202 124 78 160 55 56 
8,458 1,959 1,499 4,158 956 786 
2,396 1,324 1,072 2,548 613 436 
16,565 9,705 6, 860 14,074 3,934 3,766 
13,327 8,059 5, 268 15,778 3, 629 2,674 
2,186 1,339 847 2,540 945 338 
1,004 679 325 1,350 337 154 
2,761 1,903 858 3, 289 625 651 
7,007 3,416 3,591 6, 824 1,785 1,519 


49,229 28, 804 20, 425 50, 946 13,013 10,473 
61,545 39, 122 22,423 35, 743 10, 489 25, 203 
51,935 31, 881 20,054 41,938 9,471 12,715 


-_ee—e——oooo 


(1) In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,776. (2) In addition, 8,734 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 417 were special requests not granted, and 761 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,123 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. (3) Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 


are not included in the totals. 
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TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS (1) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT DURING SEPTEMBER 
1949 AND 1950 





ae Month {Cumulative 
hief oy ee fo) oO Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement September,| September,| Current 
1949 1950 Fiscal Year 
sci ee eee 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....... 4,051 5, 345 42,230 
WNotemployed: oi... k.. cee Cun ar Ya irda tena a ar 307 1,799 12,951 
Not capable of and not available for work..................... 782 1, 247 7,647 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.........................., 176 1,365 2,641 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....... Taio 1,816 9,096 
Diese ranmedtonmisconductiec isis 6. voesikhen dasiteeceices... 659 500 3,973 
Voluntarily left employment without Just CAUSe scree. s cee 3,474 3,764 22,491 
EMR RONS oy tr ed yes Gs et Roe Mae Stee 1,015 695 4,671 
LOSES 5 a8 Se re Pe AAC eT Br ne (J, ee er 11, 639 16,531 105, 700 


ee. eee eS 
(7) Includes 3,518 revised claims, disqualified. 


(*?) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 30 TO OCTOBER 6 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1950 


a 


Number 





Be Number 
eee Commencing Number Amount 
Peotines Paty aoe of sek of es 
Wee enefit al 
September 30 sedate Paid (in Dollars) 
o October 
6 Inclusive 1950 

Perr tandem aes Coo doe vo bce cn cow whe aan) 70; mes Roe 
Priguce Hdward Island..........-.<.... a, 407 116 7, 585 15, 945 
BNC OULD ieee i. hoc gk Grn Rbkc-o goate 4,358 3,491 113,446 276, 541 
Pe MIBEATNTS WICK oad eid icles ca:ds cdclee cesta. 3,434 1,739 84, 234 199,858 
UNS SSO Se ee 2 ee a 22,050 10,521 632, 264 1,428,354 
CASI ee noe Og a ae 165230 7,279 404,972 ie ee 

DEAT Ore e aS wie. de. hs wae 3,484 1,895 93, 663 207,2 
Bee LOM ONV AI Seite sis corto = a cenaks diced 1,201 657 81,274 of ae 
ANAT SIC) Soh ah de 2 2,020 1,937, 70,460 174,720 
POGUES MOO MMEIVIDUA NGA’. ¢ cl. Pals ok vont ove cece 7,603 4,617 189,371 458, 599 
Total Canada, September, 1950........... 61,578 32,401 1,633, 140 3,843,797 
ogee anadas AMPUISt;, 19005... seu. dos clos eden nce eae 30, 628 1,925, 184 4,412,992 
erabCanada, Septem ber,-1940.0' 24. ee oaks sew veek Sok cee 34,414 1,611,461 3,671,773 








N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not 
included in the totals. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





















































On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- |— 
age | Retail 
on Pua ee Senate 
Tots : urnish- | Miscel- ndex 
August 1 otal Food Rent oe Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 35 Services modities 
only) t 
ONG ean ce aalicd fo 79-7 92-2 det 75-1 88-3 69-6 
SE Ss, CRRCEOIESG aPC PRR |e eae eee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
HOG). «See es ae See 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-+4 109-8 74:1 
LUI eN eis aS csc olleeies od aot 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
Wht a Sco CRO erie eee 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
DOMME ears, (tes (element ech 126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TERR) allie ot Oe ie) ie aN 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
ODOM eco Parm V ace oll ape eo sche e 2 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
HOPE). 3 aac Ate ee a ee rE 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
LUPE SA po leg onan | | na 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
DO Ae AAW MNS cde visser 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
PA 0 Salta SN 1 At el I eee 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
LGD ORE Mal ak OSG 2 fic bax Athen 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LU on Anaad os ll a aE 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LS PEE itt pans cctre Men avss cake aussdes 120-5 131-5 117-3 13-2 135-5 104-8 
AEB AL) cc SAEs ne eee a ar 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
105 Den Nee mere cae Lk 120-8 ewes) 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
OSI RT erlsoto eevee as ayes 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
OB Rt tele eee etches. cl -sidc os. arse sic 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
OBR odd arto o eee el eee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOG Ae Pe re ToS, nin cee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
ES os GENE ec Oct a era 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOD OMe enema eta nL dsc. 5) cic 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
ROS RO, OR Aenea lel oles Sevre Gide 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
OE Ys| a 3 Sf, & RCO eo ee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
LOS OME ie cet lakes: eck 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OA OMe eicny. 3. 00 8 ee 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
ROSIE chic ee tutn st 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9: 
RS eT 2s ae te en et 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4- 
OAS Berle. case liga nee 17°56 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5: 
LAS ee ee wee re 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 uals; 118-4 108-9 125-2: 
LOOM fac ane cee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LUA Gi oes... abvenrdereet ne 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
MOA ene: connate en 384-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
DAS AL, oes Pbes A hala o 4 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
a toad 5 ee 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
WAMUAGVT cacteee ice: 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
NOTIN: Acee oe Sant eres 19-8 120-8 135-1 TRS 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
MTL eee rae cee oe oe 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 1Wiaso7, 134-4 
Octobery.ceh. aceon. 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
ATMA en eee... 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
TOC TIMER Sateen Rect iene 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3. 
DULL AP ce alrhactee- ow 2 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
WCLODE TEER tian cin 41:1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
TNUL ATEN cache etches air 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
PATOUI Pee eee, 50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
GUMS. 5 5 geod a er 66-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 Leeson 180-4 
Oetobert.:tea.mon.4- 68°38 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
FAMUAT EE cue eae: 68°38 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
IS RUALY ce ee oa13 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Maine nee ecamc eats 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
Alryrilliteys.. oe rsratre ec ieus 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6. 
Miditiemurys free atone 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
UR eee be zisatass 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
TU i et i 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
PATIMUS UREN Ore sich eunieitin 61°65 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
Septemberesn. anes: 61:0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OCIObeE een one 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
ING vemberneneecnie 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185°7 
Wecemberesysaes ss 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0: 
19 
ATU AD aes tere teres Guaus 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
ebriatvisee aa 60-8 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184°7 
IMB ING] oRoyieas See Aen 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166°3 132-1 185-8 
aly oy ll ees Bert cect ees 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
IMB mee te ai unicten sare < 62-7 164-0 204-6 ibVanes 137°5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
RG eens re Sect te 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
UU Bic! Same Alan tepmenene 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0) 
PATIOUISGante aenesen rete. & ote 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
Heptember,......+.. 68°65 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132:8 194-3: 
Mctober...:s.5-0..- 69-8 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5) 
November.......... 69-3 170:7 218-6 136-4 140°6 184-5 174*8 133-4 195-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases. 1935-1939= 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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b 
22——Ohatina te se ace. ee ee O62 Go tou eee ae Z0Gu|e) OO Silane ae 85-0 | 72-0 | 56-0] 79-9 
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n 
30 OncLOonh ae aes ae ene U7fOv¢ 16-9 14-7 10-4 6:3 25-9 23-4 18-2 40-8 24-7 46-6 
31—Niagara Falls............. 16-4 16-3 14-7 12-4 5-7 25-5 24-5 19-2 40-8 26-7 47-8 
1 
S2=— North Baveeiaeaes eee LO \() dese see re 11-7 Fpoarp alte Boy ells ae a 23-3 | 42-6] 28-5 | 49-0 
8 
33—OShaWa), os ot daneh censor 16-6 16-7 14-1 10:5 7:3 D0 Bl ere 18-7 40-2 Dilan 47-1 
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Sugar Coal 
a 
& a i 
, ay 8 os g 
Locality fe 4 ry ma 4 5 8 
eel ee 5 le g os Rent(a) 
‘os ee cS me 5 3 5 | 3 
oa: © = a = = n 
Co We oibeeie? Loe bo iad eS ie. 
S aa ae oa - 3 aS te Sic =IKe) 
an Ron yee rs . Be om "orcs S5 “aS 
Seton Pee mer es Pes hog |ae les 
ea] sat 6a) 20 | oa] 6a) 8a] £4 | SS 
& av = ©) iS va oO A < faa) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
P.E.L.— t 
I—Charlottetown............ 28-7 38-7 35-2 12-2 11-7 | 110-8 UCU Re a ae 15: 50. has eee nes 
Neva Scotia— 
Jo § EN BIE <a eae ae aes 2671 || 397 | S320) | 1129 12560 (10604 | 50225 |peees 16.75 | 31.00-35.00 
t 
38—New Glasgow............ 28-5 43-7 34-1 12-0 12-3 | 111-0 DOOM Eps eee Alles cca laces eer eee 
A SOV CNe yee seemeicee aaa 2088 45-5 33°3 UAC 76 soa i) alaldory 2) (iste | eee ee 11.85 22. 00-26.00 
== BUSCA aoe eee 29-3 38-3 33°5 12-4 12-8 | 107-9 SOI alee pe OD ee eRe enrate, Ake 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 26-7 41-0 33-3 12-0 11-9 | 102-3 0!) een 16.80 23 .00-27.00 
iq VTONCCOUR Mee ides des cate 4 293 39-6 32:7 PIER 2 66 as Ger 103-3 5000 eee LGR Heer ees 
S——Sainime Ohmi oe. che sae 27-9 39-4 33-0 11-7 12-0 | 105-5 OPH) lo oee a 17.87 23 .50-27.50 
Quebec— t 
(= Gloutefeyrhishachin ae ea ee ae 29-2 43-5 35-7 12-3 iMkc# |) aie? old SE ASHOlG arene eeallnin eee a ain. corte 
OS EIR Ree ttre ys ves cede « 26-9 38-2 29-2 11-9 11-4 | 106-2 SBI PP gms ale al lewis rans tus £6 
di Montrealiprrrics 4645.6 h6. 28-4 40-0 28-9 11-4 11-9 | 105-7 OAS 26240) Wenn gee 28.50-32.50 
12 QucbeC ae meee yee a 28-1 42-9 31-3 12-1 11-9 | 109-1 Meo |) BELO) Ak one 33.00-37.00 
IB== Sins Jeno agape Aol sefole| “aiden || ilkeGs | alilozle |) aloipoah i) teh || GYAN) |e Ssh eseceaaocooce 
14 Sta OMNS ae eee we css ays: 28-0 39:3 31-0 11-4 11-1 | 104-5 ESRoNO (Be ees eaRO aR ly | OO EES OOS csc ee 
1b Ser brookeme see ae 28-3 40-0 31-5 inkeys 12-0 | 109-4 Ngee! UPA OY aes aaa. 25.50-29.50 
TGS SOLCleeece neteyc Seo. wee 26-4 39-1 30-8 11-4 10:9 | 102-3 Sy B total (IEW O) NPade OIE Sat rie a onan ote 
17—Thetford Mines........... 27-2 39-7 32°3 12-4 11-4 | 106-4 1S: Noe, ie ee PR oc im a he to Ree 
18—Three Rivers............. 26-1 40-2 29-7 11-6 RES aril SAO) QA Ta he pon ollie eubosdosuune 
Ontario— 
19 Belleville grt oer bow. ws lees oe 35-7 29-0 12-1 12-3 | 104-8 HAsO Qa OON he ee. 210 lemons Ieee 2 
20 breanthord apes ec tee oon 26-5 34°38 29-1 11-6 alors 99-2 LOWE PAB e AMIE SC oloe.. 24.50-28.50 
Pl STOC KV Lenae ree nace vans [fee stam 38-2 29-5 11-3 11-6 | 104-9 DAS Meee) spo pate meseall ceca asl eae: 
da Oia Wa TYN ee ay gos-< yee cule & 5 Geass 36-0 29-3 12-2 12-2 | 100-7 bay On ae Et ON et ge ey ORE Sa cuee 
93—Cornwall.......0....++. ape meso | goae | die! ties | 108s | 5426 | 26008 bose, sees. 
DAR Horbawwilligimecek 100s. qos. 4 38:5 BR hoys 12-6 12-7 | 100-1 I) SAGA |e 5 Sse 31.50-35.50 
2 ees CLUDE area CA hers is. crs, Heel tiateiecMel 35°5 28-6 11-8 11-9 | 101-9 VARS Ey EEOC) Oils eee cege, cll UR Mee Per ieret 
20 GrITEl OD seem ta ncter tees ae. 26-0 33°38 28-9 11-6 11-9 | 100-3 By Nor Nie: Dae | repeal 2/3l| ey hh ieee cane 
Qi—— bl aml Gomme ty... ca =n 26-1 33-0 28-8 11-7 12-3 | 103-4 By botse PUI |e se aoc 33.00-37.00 
Pi Kanes tOneeneis, (tela sce 27°5 35:6 29-2 11-6 LiVo7/ 97-9 SVR PAA) Wise axa 37.50-41.50 
20 SKGt Chenery sae ee ede 26-1 35°9 28-4 11:5 11-5 99-1 Down eoaeo OMe meee 32.50-36.50 
2 0=— bond Oma. eden ate once, 27-1 37-4 29-4 IS 7/ 12-1 | 1038-6 D4 Oe 2on OOM yan ne 31.00-35.00 
Si Niagara uals... ences nee oe oe 36-3 29-9 11-7 12-3 | 101-7 sie ey De SES San. ree 
Ola NOMU OD avaama ser cen cralcnae cree 39°5 sibog 12-5 13-0 | 118-6 139 ig ery fork 00) at learn cersiea ard (acacia koaercoir cr 
SBI = OF OBR obese aruniotarcuckched [a Sec atosartl erie Pari 28-7 11-5 11:9 | 101-3 ds A al 245 Oa eee, Olmak alee areca es 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


















































vga : 
egetables ay & 
fee 6 = 
z & 
; Se a 
2 Ey fo + 
Locality & g a a 2 dk Ps a 
oy ae | c:) | SA eee eaeaiae : 
ee Peo. Ae et ew teal em een ete 
olay Aiea) Saris Oy, ae ao | 3 ae bale 
N) ; S35 & rs) Zn = oi Sq Sg eae 
oO c N aN g 2. 6 ae =) <.4 iS o io) 8 a N 
oo ° oo joey 2H 3 an <2 S he -N “3G fa © 
So See FS ete We Sole al te oa ema 
a2 wie Sis 4:4 EB ty a) oN Bad ak 38 aie 
Be | €2)/ 8S | se 1381 82] 82 ‘asp | @8| #8] gs 
i= a oO ~ =) Ay Ay jam © eS me 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts ets cts cts ets 
n 
SA OCCA bares conan ersten 16-1 14-1 14-1 11-4 Tes | Seas 8 1923.) 3923) 2529) P2500 
35—Owen sound..c...0..ce% 18-1 15-8 15:3 11-3 a7} 27°8 21-5 19-3 40-8 27-3 48-4 
36—Peterborough............. 16-2 7G eee ae 12-5 6-1 28-3 24-0 1838 | 88-4") 625-05) e48e3 
h n J 
Bi—Port Arthur...) .....«s.00. 16-9 18-5 15:4 12-8 6:9 36-6 25-0 23-8 42-9 28-7 48-6 
38—St. Catharines. ...:....... 17-4 15-3 14-0 HLS, 5-4 Psy ives | eA 18-6 39-9 25-4 46-6 
39-—St. Whomas sec. cece vivi 17-1 14-9 10-3 6-0 26-8 24-5 19-3 39-6 Poff Oe: 48-4 
AQ SATIN aye ts Watee:<csc cone 18:3 16:5 15-2 12:3 6:3 DAO 4 | ae es 18-7 40-5 27-0 48-6 
p 
41—Sault Ste Marie.......... 17-4 18-2 14-2 11-7 6-9 34-7 27-3 18-9 37°8 30-1 49-4 
8 n 
AQ SUL AlOLG atest chs. scteles 18-6 16-7 15-1 12-3 6-7 26-0 27-6 sore 39-6 26-2 48-6 
£3 —— SUC DUDVA seca nee ee ee 16-7 16-3 14:9 11-5 C2 SH bay 24°3 21-6 40-8 28-0 49-4 
x 
A4—AINIMING: « aniehtraee ket 18-4 16-9 15-7 12-6 7:6 36°5 24-0 20-9 42-0 28-9 49-7 
AG LOLOntote conte 16-9 17-2 13-3 12-8 5-6 29-6 24-1 18-1 39-0 24-0 45-3 
46—Welland.................. 16:8 14-4 14-4 12-1 5-4 Did 20:8 18-4 40-8 24-7 47-3 
AT Wind SOte.. <<less ce as Hoe 16-4 16-7 15-0 10-6 Bore | Ailce lsd ewe. 18-5 | 43-8 | 27-8] 48-3 
48—Woodstock............... 17-9 16-7 14-6 12-0 SIM) BIS an asa 17-9 | 43-21 25-1) 46-6 
Manitoba— k 
405 Brandon. .snas ce eee PRUE AS Be ieee 2 ae Oe 13-6 sieesy | (Spies) || Oya) GANGS NM zBiory |) Paton ie 
50—Winnipege...........-..-.- 19-2 16-9 15-2 13-1 C2 P2SCO R23 eee ti: Os eA Lei eueoro 65-5 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............2.0 20 Si Shancatts aie ae decal eeciee 6-2 S110 4 Seretee |e. 45-0 29-3 Sak 
52—Prince Albert..... ....... 21-6 G36 eae 12-4 9-2 40-9 23-8 21-4 44-] 34-0 ae 
Goat VCLING wyctes sa mae ene crey 21-5 17-1 15-8 12-7 TPO) BAER | PERRY OXtonE | eisa 28-0 He 
54-Saskatoons.... 2s... 00+ a0 PAE Ihe s.c0e oe 14-7 12-5 8-4 | 34-1 2o4ul) © 20a) 4 beln| emoo On| eT 
Alberta— s 
JO Calranyen «aac ene 21-2 15-7 15:3 1sjo2? 7-2 31-1 25-1 19-7 43-8 29-1 — 
56—Drumbeller....-......:¢.. 23-1 14-4 16-8 13-0 0-9 | oles | 24-5 821-7 1) 43-8) 2820 i 4 
Oi HiclmMGntonsey ase meee 22-1 16-5 15-2 13-3 7:8 ay toa! 24-4 20-2 43-5 27-1 etl 
Do Lebmibridseannce wees ae DOO eee 13-8 13-6 8:1 27-3 D220 20-2 42-6 29-3 67:7 
British Columbia— m k 
O9—INSNaimnon scien eeeeen 20-9 18-9 16-4 15-3 TOO i EEN OOD DALE Seseioy || Ulssok} ia 
m 
60—New Westminster......... 19-7 17-0 14-4 13-6 6:0 | 383-0] 22-6 19-1 37°5 20-3 st 
m 
61—Prince Rupert........... 23-2 18-1 17-7 15:3 8-3 | 48-1 25:4 | 21-7] 46-5] 26-8} 70-8 
O2=— Prats 26 ckah etaeeee PODRICEE eee 18-7 15:9 (ETE BP | Prrcty || PANO algo) ailcs! 71-0 
m 
63—Vancouver..........0sec0. 19-6 ilecee |p Teor 13-5 6-4 | 38-6 | 238-9 18-6 | 38-4 19-7} 62-2 
m 
G4=—Victorialatis.icci be edee ck 20-4 17-6 16-5 14-1 8-0 | 39-3 | 28-8 | 18-7 | 40-5} 22-8] 68-4 
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__ Sugar Coal 
P 2 g 
Locality : a “4 mathe A Bs ef Rent(a) 
“8/38 | 2s |8¢/4e/2.|/3s] 4.1/2 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts $ 7 $ . 
tee (0) CUCL VUmen rrr aaah ce sete, 20°5 39-0 29-7 11-6 11-9 | 101-9 Oto 200 0slem ye aye 37,50-41.50 
Poe WeEMSOUNGEA ge. Jas. 27:0 | 35-6 29-4 12-1 EAs DAVeROSs GP 54 Gt 25-00 tes FSi aes a) ee 
36—Peterborough.............]....... 35-7 28-2 11-4 Lhe P (AOS OF BOBe le D5: Bball... kos thease 9 ae 
Di Ort ARERUE, cas 05 oa aa 27°0 42-5 31-4 12-7 13-1 99-1 Uk AO Ife og ae 25.50 29.50 
fers OES Tip he ee | 84°38} 28-6 | 11-7 | 12-7 | 100-6 | 83-7 | 94,75 |....... 33.50-37.50 
DWESISH, WNT. Las dkgne ase 25-4 41-3 30-4 11-8 12-1 | 106-1 55° 28. OUR Reccenre ais ltvevtdaneeer ele 
USS Ol nts en se 39-6 29-5 11:8 11-8 101-6 Dosa piZde Quin) ee Los Se 
aiesenult mte. Maries, . 5.5.2).1..d0 ue. SiG. pe 29-O 0s 42-0 edie 3)) 100-5 ul 5+ 1 lo 2400s A... ce 
Ade SULA ORC Mmeae tac eee ec 27°0 | 36-7 29-6 12-0 12-0 | 105-5 S10 Reza DOM ner, |e ee 
Boe UC IUENE. seceA suki as ROT EA). a. chs 37-4 32-0 12-1 12-4 99-7 BY NOUE| OL TO | Bee a 35.50-39. 50 
CU IMAI AGe dnioo o aeaeemoee 26-3 40-4 31-8 12:5 13-0 | 103-4 O41) |S 2OROOUS Bemene ieee oon oem 
does OONGOMS sh wna 558s. 26-4 36-6 28-3 11:3 12-0 99-9 O40 5) e220 90 n\ee eae 41.09-45.00 
ANON sl: Sak ana o Me oe ae 24-6 34-5 28:6 11-6 12-2 Ba taebou lh RHEIN: | anos aallaqcmenmeoun ic 
ieee VALCO SOLE. teeta 2 ere 25-0 3-4 28-4 11-5 12-1 97-1 Oo ONE 24508 eee 31.00-35.00 
BB VVOOUSCOC Kaan ett ote: 37:6 29-5 11-9 12-3 | 106-9 DATO WEDOL OOM Rte tat lee. teers an eters 
Manitoba— 
oO LSTA Cl Ole eer Nees. 3l-§ 42-4 33-2 13-8 14-4 | 102-2 Ola es UOMO Ma hares eet ack 
Uae VLC Lae PA foe Paey es, 20:7 | 399) 80-8 1" 14-00) 5+ | 9553} 150-31. 18.00 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
Die VOOSCL a Wrenn sets: lino ne cca laeeciee 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-3 D0: OR eae LASOON IE eee one tee 
Dee enincerAlbenumentee ae. 280 43-9 30°1 14-0 14-7 | 106-5 OL ae Wea sy a1UR I ain are Getecomrore cack 
Oger LUCRIN AMEE erp. « © siete + 28-5 41-1 34-9 13-4 14-1 | 102-3 GU Ala oa seo.- 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 
Die SAS Ke COOL MSM A TNS Ar. Cee 29-0 | 48-5 33°5 13-6 14-9 | 100-2 MO ee on oe 14.90 25.00-29.00 
Alberta— 
= CHADS son 2a nan ee 28:3 39-0 | 33-5 12-8 13-6 Stsiel) i B09) Whe as oe 12.50 | 31.50-35.50 
D0ee Drum Mellerws ee. ssl - ZANTE | GRIP | sol | Uasoa | SENSES |) aE) GRIP os San vo ac owe 25.50-29.50 
‘Dob ws MON, oodnon Aa seenede 28:7 | 39-5 | . 33-6 12:9 14-1 | 102-4 OER eet ee 8.20 29. 50-33 .50 
58—Lethbridge...... PEST 40-5 | 33-3 12:6 14-1 OS OP O22 oul. STOO: |e ontsa deren ere 
British Columbia— 
GOIN ETEWIOO. .coosccbadhen gods dpcdas 35-4 31-3 11-7 13-4 | 103-3 Geile | aerate [eae cal (crak crcres ant eaten 
60—New Westminster......... 26° 0))|eeaor das SUL Ou CON meme Io) OS on ieb l= Oulpe en, s 17.30 | 24.00-28.00 
Bie PEC O TL UDEM Grad «coe ss acdsee 39-7 | 34-0 12-6 Silas AOS 2 eos) ere 18.50 | 22.00-26.00 
(VTE en ostomoues co Gaeta SOON 39° OMe aoo- ON melas Sneels.o6) Os cmb o2: Omen wanes IGS 7Ds [ease ee ees 
Oo av ANCOUV CIN meminn seit cee 26:8 | 33:7} 30:5 11-0 12-3 94-9 OLED nates 17.55 29.50-33.50 
SP'G4=—NiAICUOLIARs «cre te ee cic: se .4 28205 |rode Ol) 30 (ilme lie Sint Lo Osim Oneal enol: fale amie 18.65 | 24.50-28.50 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


averages for earlier years. 


Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rental ranges shown 


above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents. paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
(d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Cartonand loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. (i) Mixed— 
California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) 
Mixed—Choice and fancy. (t) Tin. (x) Mixed—with pectin and pure. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 























Total Home 
<= Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Oct, se lp Septael- sO ctemees ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 

LERNER. 55 abun ocoe s 155-0 160:3 159-3 212-7 117-5 132°6 194-0 158-3 123-5 
DAM TON eae ee 159-0 166-0 167°8 214-1 122-4 IBYICT/ 200-8 166-2 132-6 
MOontres leer 165-4 174:7 175-1 230-6 135-4 137-4 175-8 177-4 131-1 
‘OLOULO sa) ae ae 157:9 166-1 166-8 211-5 138-2 161-0 182-5 168-8 131-7 
Winnipease-oecnee aan 156-2 164-3 165-4 Din 130-0 123-2 177°3 174-0 127-6 
Saskatoon. ......6 162-4 167-8 168-2 225-2 126-1 140-8 188-4 174-9 123-7 
IMGHENOMRAO can a5 on = 156-8 165-0 164-5 225-3 120-8 114-6 187-2 164°5 129-9 
Vancouver. sees. 162-8 170-8 170-9 224-2 124:°8 142°6 192-3 166-3 136-9 





























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base:—August 1939 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 











Commodities* Per Dee. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 
























































Béeetasinlomistediceer a1 ase ee eee lb. 120-7 154-8 163-8 259-1 Mivay || ahiilor! B2805 90-0 
iBeehrround stesikeeneee ce ree lb. 1257 167-9 178-1 286-1 284-4 | 368-3 360-3 85:9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174:3 186-1 285-7 285-7 360-0 354°9 83-0 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162:3 169-2 301-3 303-1 394-8 390-5 64°3 
Beetvstewine, boneless.ai7... 6. eee -. lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 331-7 339-7 444-6 449-4 61-6 
Veal tront roll-bonelessi. .11eteee amie los 139-3 174:6 174:6 295-9 311-8 366-2 369-1 63-2 
[bisiaa| ay, WORE Fo ocdaa Gabe abo eoouuene lb. 109-9 153-9 157-7) 235-9 242-3 300-8 283-3 80-9 
Pork, fresh loins, center cut........... lb. 125-3 143-5 163°3 245-4 246-8 255-6 245-2 66-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 142-9 164-3 268-3 268-3 301-2 289-9 54-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.....| lb. 132-3 142-2 162-7 233-3 235-5 223-5 Daient 82-3 
iarcdepunen Packager cease heen lb. 151-3 158:8 178-1 321-1 216-7 241-4 257-7 28-6 
Shorieninge package: 1.2 ese eneeele Los 134-7 137-5 141-0 286-1 222-9 229-9 239-0 34°3 
Eggs, grade ‘“‘A’’ Large, carton........| doz. 156-4 173-7 178-9 228-7 234-5 206-9 220-9 68-0 
EVE peer <TR 2": ave a aes qt. 111-0 95-4 139-4 159-6 164-2 166-1 172-5 18-8 
Butter, creamery, prints........-......| lb. 140-5 144-7 164-8 267-8 932-2 215-0 220-5 60-2 
@hreesen plain mild*silb. sae. DKe: 174-6 164-9 169-7 226-0 | 226-7 225-2 226-7 30-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..........| lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 176-1 177-6 11-3 
Tdloebe, SNM MANOS oc cauckbouccsslenonsr lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 221-2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 156-7 182-6 185-6 12-3 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz.. bts ae ee GAN eee 101-1 100-0 100-0 160-9 163-0 165-2 169-6 15:6 
Tomatoes, canned, Qs ais de AS, cleaanel 129-9 137-7 152-8 | 238-7 189-6 171-6 176-4 18-5 
Rea Syl ONO Zi emee ire: Reb) cide eee tin 117-5 121-7 128-3 150-8 146-7 144-9 145-7 16-5 
Corm~aCream. choices 15107 eee one tin 128-3 132-7 139-8 191-1 184-1 169-4 168-3 15-1 
IBCanS LEY ain Ae os Sete OA Re een lb 129-4 133-3 139-2 294-1 262-7 240-9 245-0 12-1 
Onions cooing enone oe eee lb 108-2 128-6 138-8 128-6 159-2 161-3 141-2 7:0 
Potatoes, No.1 table... 3 «i...tmeee st: i0 lbs 89-9 148-5 134-1 143-6 153-7 148-6 133-2 29-3 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.. Se eillmalders 115-8 120-2 143-0 174-6 190-3 209-5 211-2 24-4 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in 1 bag.. spapeill Jie; 104-0 108-6 125-2 ieyye 128-5 133-2 134-6 19-§ 
Oranges, California... a eee ele COze 132-5 156-0 153-2 119-1 124-6 142-2 149-9 41-1 
[ein Onstecee mh eet. A oa oe eS doz. iho 147-1 141-5 143-4 150-5 173-0 171-1 27-2 
Jehan, um yeysayy, WNC As a nAcobanoaeee jar 111-3 115-1 137-6 150-4 146-7 157-9 159-7 27-0 
Peaches 20j0z eo alee choke ereatecty Meee ae tin 101-5 105-6 119-8 151-3 142-6 141-6 142-7 27-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar 118-3 128-9 134-0 146-5 141-4 143-6 145-1 19-4 
Corn Syrup, Delle Semi = ietanl 138-0 157-7 175-8 190-4 177-5 181-6 183-4 31-2 
Sugar, granulated, ‘bulk or in ‘bag. Heer dle aldet 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 188-6 191-7 12-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....| lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 155-6 191-8 196-5 12-5 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... Woy. 141-6 131-7 133-4 185-2 195-3 | 289-7 | 298-5 102-9 
Beas blackss los jeanne ty miter: ae pke. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 176-9 181-7 182-0 53-3 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER, 1949-1950 

















Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 


Number of Workers 
Involved 


Time Loss 





Per Cent 
































Dats Com- Com- In y 
mencing In mencing In Man- of ue of 
During | Existence] During | Existence Working Estimated 
M ont h Mon t h Days Ma ae 
1950* 
TRICE GR 6. 0 8 RN a Ot 9g 2, 456% 2,456 39,488 0-05 
LEDC UE i 10 15 2,881 3, 764 26,300 0-03 
March AGRA. city Ree ne ee Le ee 138 21 4, 604 5, 659 204 ILS 0-08 
Pe Tore en ce ts 10 20 ao 2,585 14,640 0-02 
TEM) semanas A ealael ee tl al 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
LOG: AMA cieten eh ae rn Li yh 1,678 2,781 B02 0-04 
HEWN se Aa yan 2 eS 18 oo 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
August ths. 4 aft ety te 8 19 127,933 129,787 {1,053,000 1-26 
Sa 8 SiN Se) eae yt Ghee a iil 20 Lo, loo 15,902 38, 376 0-05 
ISOS ke =: Gok a le 20 11,933 12,557 29,973 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... Bes 174, 180 E3ak, 671 0-16 
1949 
RAL RNeEe Se te ss ec ys ee os = 10£ 10 oa Bsa isteutil 9,710 0-01 
OSC ORE el a if 10 Oni Ue QA45. 71,652 0-09 
March stn gik oo Mio > Oe ee i) 11 1,951 6, 601 136,317 0-16 
DCD a ther at nr 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
ER Oke RE) \ Se rr an i 23 4,028 10,532 173, 925 0-21 
es Meee een Sk Bee 16 28 4,290 iil Sulit 141,197 0-17 
“OUI, ebb es Sia A ae 1 20 Oe 12,592 58, 005 0-07 
AUgUst. -. ..: i 0.010 etal ae eee 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
Shy ali ere BE. ae a 13 25 6,515 8,588 67 , 933 0-08 
DILUTE ST ge 2 it iy a ac 14 22 10,769 16, 433 69,992 0-08 
Cumulative totals........... 119 49, 289 903 , 938 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

















t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 


condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 


1 In the statistical table, therefore, 
A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 


Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten or more days time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 


is maintained in the department and these figures are given in the annual review. 


obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 


Information as to 


a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1950 (') 














Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—___—_—_—_—_—_———_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 1 104 1,750 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 


of referees; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 


Brass products factory 1 30 270 |Commenced June 15; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Galt, Ont. wages, Rand formula for union dues, 





payment for statutory holidays, 
extension of vacations with pay, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 13; 
return of workers; in favour of 








employer. 
Laundry machinery factory 1 20 200 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto. Ont. wages, extension of vacations with 


pay, additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board: employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
October; indefinite. 
Aluminum foundry workers, 1 200 2,800 |Commenced June 29; for a new 
Etobicoke, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and Rand formula for union 
dues; terminated October 20; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise. 











Wire rope and cable factory 2 164 3,400 |Commenced September 5; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Lachine, P.Q. wages, 423-hour week with the 


same take-home pay as for 45 
hours, and adjustment of minor 
grievances, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Metal factory workers, 1 87 1,825 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
Fort Erie, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, and revision 
of incentive plan; unterminated. 


TRADE— 
Grocery warehousemen and 1 19 105 |Commenced September 26; for a 
truck drivers, i union agreement providing for 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 





terminated October 7; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 








. Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1950 





Logcine— 
Pulpwood cutters, 1 130 520 |Commenced October 25; protest 
St. Fereol, P.Q. against reduction of 50 cents per 
: cord, piece work rates; terminated 
October 28; conciliation, provincial; 

in favour of workers. 

MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 300 1,100 |Commenced October 23; protest by 
Lethbridge, Alta. contract miners against pushing 
ears to coal face; terminated 
October 31: return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 





definite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1950 (:) 














Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tertiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Weavers and spinners, 
Grand’ Mere, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory work- 
ers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Automotive parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Small arms factory work- 
ers, 
Long Branch, Ont. 


Truck and trailer body 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Steel products factory work- 


ers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 
Toronto, Out. 














bo 


bo 





98 


56 


8, 632 


63 


165 


1, 000 


507 


(3) 
36 


202 





25 |Commenced October 31; for a new 


1, 400 


300 


260 


1,000 


4,800 


18 


3,800 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board and arbitration; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 2: inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated., 


Commenced October 2; protesting 
alleged delay in negotiations for 
increased wages; terminated Oct- 
ober 3; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 

Commenced October 5; demand for 
increased wages by a union other 
than the present certified bargain- 
ing agency: unterminated. 

Commenced October 6; for payment 
for time required to replace dam- 
aged cores; terminated October 15; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation board; indefinite. 

Commenced October 16; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; termi- 
nated | October 17; return ‘of workers 
in favour of employer. 

Commenced October 18; protest 
against proposed suspension of two 
workers for cause; terminated 
October 18; negotiations; com- 
promise, one worker suspended for 
two days. 

Commenced October 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, increased 
union security,sickness and accident 
insurance, pension plan, extension of 
vacations with pay, ete., following 
reference to conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards; unterminated. 


Commenced October 18; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, payment for nine statutory 
holidays,doub!e time for Saturdays 
and extension of vacation plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
boards; unterminated. 


Commenced October 21; misunder- 
standing over transfer of six work- 
ers; terminated October 21; nego- 
tiations; compromise, transfers to 
be on a progressive basis. 


Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, adjustment of overtime 
rates, and payment for seven 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 15 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 






















































































2 e 
ae) 
o 
i 3) 
Site 
Ba| & 
= 2 igo) 5 g 
5, SS aM ) 
Cause a is B31 O 
H s es o 
out zl aay leet es 
o Be cs) & Sis] sé i 
eceaiteas i Silo | Ue are | ae one ae 
a 0 a a = D ae le ae g 4s a 3 
& ee Ne A = a | o0,|/ 88) 3 s a g s 
<j 4 om = = Oy ea) a — cy nn p a 
Prime Movers (engines, shaft- | 
ings, belts, etc.):...:.....-- Ld Rats bl ae ete igus. cto. A cers, Sen eee eS ee A Sette aie eel eee oe 6 
Working Machines: .)= te .pevsns Peel wees Mie canto. 1 LS ae ee 1 eared eater ses Bal exeea cam A , o o 3 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators 
CON VE VOUS CUCS ea ce sae ancien ete ee eee | eae 4 Lees 1 De Ree. Dy SEe ese 10 
Dangerous substances (steam, 
electricity, flames, explo- 
SIVES SOL, A sae Stee ele eee te ee eas 1 2 7 if 18 1 Bia eee hope Chal er aut eee. 42 
Falling against or being struck 
by objectssa:seat tee 1 21s bee 2, il il DL alese se Oe sell eee ke ee 8 
Walling bi eCtss acer seer neni On| eee 6 5 3 °, DE ea eee Lc eee 24 
Eandlingiohobjects.4-46047,6 s4\neeenc Lay fees gh Sean se 1 1 Shoe tee MER Ror ae, horns Aa Heats 5 
TOONS re ae olen ra gtr eh gl aaiecra te aie Ce Sh af ern ale a ieeeial ns suck ol nese arc elg aire ileal es aka 
Moving Trains, vehicles 
watercraft, ete.............- 5 10 8 1 8 9 2 30 Gee oe i BN ee 96 
Animal sys, Oo: het el see 4 UL Bl ocstevase: IM: cienuter sole ess otek kaya esate i eeerea etait (Teme ete | ac ete ec nce | eC | 5 
BalistoppensOnsset nest... ace 2 4 1 2 10 24 1 5 Pals eee fA. Nene 57 
Other causes (industrial disea- 
ses, infections, lightning, 
CAVEINS, CLC.) eee cease 2 PD | ane oat 6 6 Gis Fete alieeneyes (Se Se CI Seca 32 
Total, Third Quarter-1950} 15(4) 25 10 19 47 53 20 46 LAr lS heres BM fon Some 288 
Total, Third Quarter-1949| 50 34 10 52 60 58 22 81 12 1 35 2 417 








(1) These figures are compiled solely from press reports. During the third quarter of 1950 a smaller number of 
newspapers were available in the Department than in previous periods. 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1950 











Industry Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ph Total 











Bericuliyrer.,.t.ectee Cal andy, Bey eee. Lee ee ee Bo 10 1 2 1 il ges et oe (4) 15 
LOrgin garth sige. ek al eae eee Teles 28 5 PAE APS 58 vient 1 Metal aay ® cae 25 
Fishing and Trapping.... ails, pares Oriente aie Wiis hal | ered ol] sete wt Creal eee oc eee 4 | See 10 
Mining and Quarrying...|.......|....... 2 LEA) Rhee 2 LF | eee 5 Sulphate: 19 
Menta chaning severe |e | ene 2 1 11 2A5) if Te laes mens 6 eee 47 
(SONSENICHIONE an eet cil. ene eee CG Leck ke 12 23 DUAR RPE Steode 5 YAM reenter reae 53 


Electricity, Gas and 

Water Production and 

Sitpplyee sae als A aie eal eee Te Rae rete 4 Sal pene 1 Leer ee | ee 20 
Transportation, Com- 

munications and Stor- 























iS er ea eR ek ae cthe ES (eRe cal ep ade | ar 10 15 2 3 12 1 46 
PECVEUCL A er creuste rt eee ae re See pene | See a Gah erate 2 7 2 1 Pil RRP Soon ts os ot 14 
BRAN GG £05 a0'e\ofe's. Aeelsben| wt a8 Sealy [om SEAR NS ba VEER cigs | Sete sl sce Oe cee oc hee Pe eee ee, ae 
DOLVICE sik te ha ance oe ell ete 1 Pe 8 15 4 1 4 Ae eee 39 
LUCY “ibe ic OP amet ee Cer ae Eo ern ed on ee Cl wel eee ee 

Ota teacem ec reten PE eee ane 16 4 De 112 13 8 22 58 1 288 
(1) See Table H-1, footnote (1). 
Hea 
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